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SPEED    IN    OCEAN    STEAMERS. 

By  A.  E.  Seat  on. 


I  ROM  the  earliest  days  the 
qviestion  of  the  speed  of 
ships  has  been  one  of  in- 
terest to  those  associated 
with  nautical  matters, 
both  from  its  commercial 
value,  its  value  in  times 
of    emergency,    and     its 
chief  attraction  of  a  pas- 
common  to  all  maritime  nations, 
doubt  that  the  emulation 
yacht    race   of    to-day 
that  of   the  ancients 


forming  the 
time 

There  is  no 
excited  by  the 
does  not  exceed 
in  their  galley  races.  The  skill  of  the 
naval  architect  is  always  more  or  less 
directed  to  getting  the  best  possible 
speed  permitted  by  the  other  conditions 
imposed  upon  him  in  the  designing  of 
ships  of  all  classes,  and  his  rejDutation 
has  been,  and  is  to-day,  perhaps,  more 
dependent  on  this  than  on  any  other 
subject  connected  with  his  professiou. 
To-day  he  is  faced  with  a  competition 
that  did  not  exist  in  the  past,  and  his 
ears  are  constantly  assailed  by  the  cry 
for  higher  speed  ;  and  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  a  common  impres- 
sion that  the  maximum  limit  had  been 
reached,  we  have  witnessed,  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  performances 
by  ships,  both  large  and  small,  of  speeds 
then  undreamed  of.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  has  existed  in  the  minds  of 
visionaries,  whose  chief  occupation  is  to 
add  to  the  receipts  of  the  patent-offices, 
speeds  even  beyoud  those  now  attained, 
and  although  it  is  possible  tliat  some  of 
their  predictions  may  be  verified,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  certain  that  success  will 

Copyriijht,  IS'Jl,  by  Charles  Scv 


not  be  achieved  by  the  means  suggested 
by  these  gentlemen.  It  is  common  ex- 
perience with  shipowners  and  ship- 
builders to  have  propounded  to  them 
means  wdiereby  even  thirty  knots  per 
hour  may  be  realized,  and  these  backed 
up  by  very  elaborate  calculations  as 
proof,  but  which,  when  investigated,  are 
found,  like  those  of  a  well-known  writer 
of  scientific  romance,  to  be  wanting  in 
some  little  detail,  insignificant  at  first 
sight,  but  absolutely  essential  to  com- 
plete the  proof.  So  far  no  great  dej^art- 
ure  from  the  existing  form  of  ship,  nor 
from  the  method  of  propulsion,  has  re- 
sulted in  obtaining  a  higher  speed  than  is 
common  with  ordinary  sln23S  of  the  same 
dimensions  ;  and  in  nearly  every  case 
such  departures  have  mortified  the  in- 
ventors as  well  as  disappointed  the  pub- 
lic by  turning  out  absolute  failures ; 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  further  successes  than  have  already 
been  attained  will  be  achieved  in  any 
other  way  than  by  improving  the  con- 
ditions that  now  obtain,  both  as  regards 
form  of  ship  and  method  of  projiulsion, 
inasnuich  as  the  physical  causes  which 
combine  to  retard  the  motion  of  a  ves- 
sel, and  the  physical  forces  which  are 
enq^loyed  in  overcoming  that  resistance, 
remain  to  day  as  they  ever  were,  and 
are — in  fact.  Nature's  immutable  laws. 
The  commercial  question  is  also  one 
that  presses  very  hardly  at  all  times  and 
must  continue  to  do  so  more  and  more, 
as  will  be  seen  later  on.  The  Atlantic 
greyhound  of  to-day  is,  in  immersed 
form,  substantially  that  of  the  viking's 
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ed  part  of  a  ship  ;  and  the  com- 
parison is  the  more  easily  accept- 
ed when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  fish  is  wholly  submerged  while 
the  ship  is  only  partially  so.  The 
one  has  to  contend  with  waves  and 
other  surface  disturbances,  and 
must  perforce  keep  above  the 
water,  while  the  other  is  free 
from  such  disturbing  elements 
and  conditions,  and  pursues  its 
course  in  practically  smooth  wat- 
er. H.  B.  M.  S.  Polyphemus  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  fish  con- 
ditions in  a  sea-going  ship  that 
has  proved  successful. 

In  order  to  produce  motion  at 
all,  the  inertia  of  the  ship,  or  that 
quality  which  every  concrete  body 
possesses  of  remaining  at  rest  un- 
til disturbed,  has  to  be  overcome, 
and  when  the  ship  is  in  motion 
through  the  water  there  is  resist- 
ance of  a  twofold  kind — that  due 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  water, 
and  that  due  to  the  frictional  re- 
sistance of  the  immersed  surface. 
If  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  is  moved 
edgewise  through  water  it  offers 
a  decided  resistance,  even  if  its 
surface  be  smooth  and  bright ;  it 
will  also  be  noted  that  this  resist- 
ance increases  very  rapidly  as  the 
speed  is  increased,  and  that  the 
larger  the  area  the  greater  is  the 
resistance.  If  this  sheet  of  metal 
is  moved  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  its  surface  the  resistance 
is  of  course  great  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
very  great  compared  with  that  of 
the  previous  experiment,  and  the 
disturbance  of  the  water  is  con- 
siderable. If  a  log  of  timber  is 
to  be  towed  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, it  is  a  common  observation 
that  an  experienced  boatman 
causes  it  to  move  with  its  big  end 
first,  because  he  finds  it  easier 
work  that  way  than  with  the 
smaller  end  first  ;  in  the  latter 
case  he  has  the  same  section  of 
timber  offering  resistance  to  the 
log's  passage,  but  owing  to  its 
craft  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  wedge  -  like  form  the  pressure  on  its 
And  if  we  look  to  Nature  for  our  study  we  long  sides  is  greater  than  when  towed 
shall  find  that  the  swiftest  fish  are  not  the  other  way,  and  the  friction  of  the 
unlike  in  general  form  to  the  submerg-    water  past  these  sides — which  are  gen- 
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erally  more  or  less  rough — causes  very 
great  resistance  ;  no  doubt,  for  the  same 
reason,  those  forms  of  ships  adopted  for 
centuries  by  some  European  nations,  and 
known  to  mariners  as  "  cod's-head  and 
mackerel  -  tail "  shape,  were  such  good 
sailers  ;  and  if  to-day  we  were  content 
with  the  maximum  speed  attained  by 
such  vessels,  it  is  possible  we  might  copy 
their  form  with  advantage.  If,  however, 
we  attempted  to  move  them,  either  by 
sail  or  mechanical  power,  at  a  higher 
rate,  we  should  find  the  increase  in  speed 
to  be  of  no  account,  but  the  increase  in 
wave  disturbance  would  be  great  ;  in 
other  words,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
additional  power  would  be  used  up  in 
jDroducing  this  water  disturbance,  or 
waves,  instead  of  propelling  the  ship. 

When  the  propeller  of  a  steamer  is 
first  set  in  motion  it  does  little  else  than 
project  a  stream  of  water  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  move  the  vessel ;  it  is  presently 
seen  that  the  latter  begins  to  move,  in- 
dicating that  the  inertia  of  the  ship  has 
been  overcome  by  the  reaction  of  that 
stream  of  water  from  tlie  propeller  ;  the 
propeller  still  continues  to  j^roject  the 
stream,  the  ship  in  the  meanwhile  in- 
creasing in  speed,   or,  as  sailors  term 
it,   "  gathering  way,"  showing  that  the 
power  expended  is  still  in  excess  of  the 
resistance  of  the  shij),  inasmuch  as  some- 
thing is  producing  an  augmentation  of 
speed  ;  it  is  afterward  noticed  that  the 
ship   continues   to   move   at   a   uniform 
rate,  and  that  the   stream   of 
water  is  still  projected  by  the 
propeller,  but  at  a  lower  vel- 
ocity compared  with  the  sur- 
rounding still  water  than  was 
the  case  wlien  the  vessel  was 
at  rest.     This  means  that  the 
power  and  the  resistance  are 
evenly  balanced,  and  that  the 
work   done    by    the    ship   in 
moving    forward     is    exactly 
equal   to   that   of    the   water 
moving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion through  the  surrounding- 
water.      The  vessel   has  now 
stored  up  in  herself  what  is 
called    energi/,    which    is    the 
power  developed  in  overcom- 
ing the  inertia,  so  that  if  the 
engine   stops    she    still    pro- 


gresses forward  and  does  not  come  to  a 
standstill  until  the  whole  of  that  stored- 
up  power  is  expended.  If  the  vessel  is 
a  large  and  heavy  one,  its  speed  will  be, 
when  under  way,  virtually  uniform,  in 
spite  of  casual  changes  of  resistance  due 
to  wind  and  waves  ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  large  ships  being  a  ne- 
cessity for  successful  passages  on  sta- 
tions like  the  Noith  Atlantic,  and  it  is 
likewise  one  of  the  reasons  why  light 
craft  like  torpedo-boats  show  such  a 
poor  performance  in  stormy  weather. 

The  primary  condition  for  high  speed 
is  fineness  of  form,  so  that  the  water  at 
the  bow  of  the  vessel  may  be  separated 
and  thrown  to  one  side,  and  brought  to 
rest  again  at  the  stern  and  behind  the 
vessel  with  the  least  possible  disturb- 
ance, and  the  measure  of  efficiency  of 
form  for  the  maximum  speed  intended 
is  inverseh'  as  the  height  of  the  waves 
of  disturbance.  A  ship  that  has  been 
designed  to  attain  a  speed  of  15  knots 
will,  when  moving  at  12  knots,  show  a 
very  slight  disturbance  indeed,  and  in 
one  designed  for  18  knots,  when  moving 
at  this  lower  speed,  it  will  be  scarcely 
observable ;  but  however  fine  the  lines 
of  a  ship  may  be,  she  must  at  every 
speed  produce  some  disturbance,  al- 
though it  may  be  very  slight,  as  the 
water  displaced  by  her  must  be  raised 
above  the  normal  level  and  replaced  at 
the  normal  level ;  hence,  at  or  near  the 
bow  of  a  ship  there  is  always  the  crest 
of  a  wave,  and  at  or  near  the  stern  the 
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H.  B.  M.  S.  Impfineuse  at  Full   Speed- 
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hollow  of  one.  When  a  vessel  is  going 
at  its  maximum  sj)eed,  and  is  properly 
designed  for  that  speed,  the  wave  should 


Modern  experience  has  shown  that 
for  speeds  not  exceeding  9  knots,  and 
with  ships  of  the  tonnage  now  common 


^^^  ' 
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Passenger  Steamer  Pnncesse   Henrielte  at  Full   Speed — 24|.j    miles  per  hour. 
(Built  by  William  Denny  &  Co.,  Dumbarton.) 


not  be  very  high,  nor  should  it  extend 
beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  bow ;  likewise  the  wave  of  replace- 
ment should  be  the  same  at  or  near  the 
stern  of  a  ship,  and  the  "  wake,"  or  dis- 
turbance of  water  left  behind  in  the 
track  of  the  ship,  should  be  narrow. 

Among  naval  architects  and  others  it 
is  usual  to  judge  of  the  forms  of  ships 
by  the  relation  they  bear  to  rectangular 
blocks  of  the  same  dimensions  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  ship  whose  dimensions  are — 
length,  100  feet  ;  breadth,  20  feet,  and 
draft  of  water,  10  feet,  and  whose  dis- 
placement is  12,000  cubic  feet,  would 
be  said  to  have  a  coefficient  of  fine- 
ness of  0.6,  or  that  her  fineness  was 
sixty  per  cent.,  inasmuch  as  that  of  a 
rectangular  block  *  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions would  be  20,000  cubic  feet. 

*  This,  however,  is  not  an  absolute  test  of  the  fineness 
of  the  water-lines  of  a  vessel,  and  it  can  only  be  used  as 
such  on  the  assumption  that  the  midship  sections  of 
ships  are  of  similar  form.  The  best  test  of  the  fineness 
of  water-lines  is  made  by  taking  the  displacement  as  a 
percentage  of  the  prism  whose  length  is  that  of  the  ship 
and  whose  section  is  the  same  as  the  midship  section  of  a 
Bhip  ;  assuming,  however,  that  the  midship  section  of  all 


for  general  ocean  work,  the  bow  may  be 
very  bluff  and  the  stern  only  sufficiently 
fine  to  allow  free  access  of  water  to  the 
propeller,  so  that  the  coefficient  of  such 
vessels  is  frequently  0.78,  whereas  that 
of  our  fastest  w^arships  is  only  0.5,  and 
of  our  large  modern  passenger  steamers 
0.55.  As  already  stated,  in  the  ship 
whose  coefficient  is  0.78  any  increase 
of  2)ower  produces  very  little  gain  in 
speed,  ancl  if  such  a  ship  were  fitted 
with  engines  and  boilers  of  the  same 
size  and  developing  the  same  power  as 
those  of  a  20-knot  Atlantic  greyhound, 
the  increase  in  speed  w^ould  be  very  in- 
significant, but  the  disturbance  in  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood  would  be  very 
great  ;  in  fact,  if  any  vessel  is  driven 
beyond  a  speed  for  which  her  form  is 
suitable,  she  produces  waves  f  both  nu- 

ehips  is  approximately  that  found  in  general  practice  to- 
day, in  spealiing  of  coefficients  it  will  mean  the  percen- 
tage of  the  rectangular  block  above  named. 

t  More  than  thirty  years  ago  this  matter  had  been  ob- 
served by  the  oflScers  of  the  British  navy,  and  experi- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  tried  with  H.  B.  M.  S.  Flying 
Fish,  a  1,100-ton  cruiser,  her  length  being  200  feet, 
breadth  30  feet  4  inches,  and  her  draft  of  water  10  feet  6 
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merous  and  high,  as  may  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  the  illustration  on  page  5  of 
H.  B.  M.  S.  Imperieuse  being  driven 
at  her  full  speed  of  17:^  knots  when 
laden  much  deej^er  than  the  designed 
draft. 

As  before  mentioned,  when  speaking 
of  the  experiment  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
metal,  the  resistance  to  passage  through 
the  water  increases  very  rapidly  with  the 
increase  of  speed,  and  careful  observa- 
tion has  sliow^n  that  such  increaHe  is  2Jyo- 
porlionate  to  Ihe  square  of  the  speed,  so 
that  an  immersed  body  has  four  times 
the  resistance  when  moving  at  twice  the 
speed,  and  since  it  will  travel  double  the 
distance  in  the  same  time  the  power  re- 
quired is  eight  times  as  great  ;  that  is, 
the  po^cer  needed  to  propel  a  ship  varies 
as  the  cube  of  the  sj>eed.  It 
was  also  discovered  that  the 
power    varied    with    the   cube  ^f^. 

root  of  the  squay^e  of  the  dis- 
placement;  although  more 
correct  modern  experiment 
has  shown  that  this  variation 
is  not  strict!}'  true,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  assume  that  it  is 
so. 

The  indicated  horse-power 
[called  I.  H.  P.  for  brevity], 
or  that  power  developed  by 
the  engine  as  registered  by  the 
indicator,  is  not  all  usefully 
applied  to  the  propulsion  of  a 
steam-shii^.  A  large  portion 
of  it  is  used  up  in  overcom- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  en- 
gine itself,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sary adjuncts  of  it,  amount- 
ing often  to  thirteen  per  cent. 
Then,  again,  another  portion  is  absorbed 
in    overcoming   the   resistance    of    the 

inchos  forwiird  and  13  iwX  aft.  With  1.290  I.  IT.  P. 
hen-  speed  was  only  11. (54  knots,  whereas  with  577  I.  II.  P. 
it  was  9.92;}  knots,  and  a  speed  of  11.201  was  ohtained 
with  but  878  I.  H.  P.  A  false  bow  IS  feet  lon<r  was  then 
lifted,  so  as  to  jxive  liner  lines  forward,  or.  as  sailors  de- 
scribe it.  "  abetter  entrance."  when  it  was  found  that  witli 
1.28.")  I.  II.  P.  a  speed  of  12.V  knots  was  attained,  and  with 
l.i?4.)  very  nearly  12  '^  knots.  Thi're  is  also  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  could  the  stern  have  been  altt-red  in  a 
similar  way.  the  spe(>d  would  have  been  still  hitrher,  in 
spite  of  the  ship  beinc  larixer  and  with  a  conseciuent  in- 
crease of  iinmi'rsed  surface  to  cause  resistance.  It  has. 
besides,  been  observed  on  many  occasions  that  when 
steamers  havi'  been  cut  in  two  and  lengthened  there  has 
been  no  diminution  of  the  speed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
some  cases  there  has  actually  been  a  gain  ;  so  that  in 
these  two  instances  there  is  an  apparent  anomaly,  viz., 
that  with  the  same  power  the  larger  ship  is  propelled  at 
a  (1  nicker  speed. 
The  late  Dr.  Fronde  investigated  this  matter  some  years 


2>ropeller  and  its  shafting  ;  and  as  at 
2)resent  there  is  no  accurate  method  of 
determining  these  portions,  the  net  ef- 
fective horse-power,  or  that  usefully  em- 
ployed in  propelling  the  vessel,  can  only 
be  guessed  at,  or  approximated  to  Ijy 
calculations  more  or  less  abstruse.  It  is, 
however,  the  gross,  or  indicated,  horse- 
power that  has  to  be  obtained  and  paid 
for,  and  that,  therefore,  is  the  element 
that  has  to  be  considered  in  practice  ; 
so  that,  from  this  consideration  alone, 
any  great  increase  in  speed  has  to  be 
very  dearly  paid  for.  ]Moreover,  as  has 
already  been  said,  to  admit  of  a  higher 
speed  the  ship  must  be  made  much  finer, 
which  means  that  her  carrying  capacity 
for  cargo  and  fuel  has  to  be  decreased  ; 
besides  which  the  greater  engine-pow- 


er will  add 
further 


to  the  dead  load,  thus  stiU 
the  vessel's  capa- 


diminishing 


ago,  and  showed  that  such  results  were  quite  possible, 
independently  of  any  tininir  of  the  lines,  owing  to  the 
elTect  on  the  shij)  of  the  waves  set  up  when  in  motion. 
Oni'  very  curious  illustration  of  how  such  waves  may 
seriously  atfect  a  vessel  is  in  that  of  a  yacht  built  many 
yt'ars  a<roby  an  eminent  lirm  on  the  Clyde,  which  failed 
to  come  anywhere  ni'ar  the  performances  guaranteed, 
owiuL'  to  the  fact  that  as  the  speed  increased  the  hollow 
following  the  wave  formed  at  the  bow  increased  and  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  to  the  paddle-wheels,  until 
the  water  dropped  beU)w  the  flt)ats  and  allowed  the  wheels 
to  spin  in  the  air  ;  rhe  propellinjr  effect  was  thus  entirely 
lost  until  the  vessel  slowed  down  sufliciently  for  the 
water  to  rise  again  to  the  level  of  the  paddle-wheels. 
Such  a  thinir  could  scarcely  happen  with  a  screw 
steamer  ;  out  the  very  bad  steering  qualities  of  certain 
naval  ships  is  due  to"  the  fact  that  the  inrush  of  water 
at  the  stern  causes  currents  to  flow  trith  the  ship,  and 
therefore  to  produce  quite  different  results  with  the 
rudder  from  those  which  generallv  obtain. 
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bilitj  for  carrying.  Tliis  may  be  better  understood  by  taking  a  steamer  of  mod- 
erate dimensions,  and  such  as  for  many  years  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  At- 
lantic trade,  say  300  feet  long,  40  feet  l)eam,  and  having  a  draft  of  water  of  20 
feet.  Such  a  craft  would  have  a  displacement  of  about  4,800  tons,  could  steam 
10  knots  i^er  hour  with  1,000  I.  H.  P.,  and  carry  3,000  tons  of  cargo,  fuel,  stores, 
and  equipment.  Taking  the  distance  to  be  steamed  at  3,200  knots,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  at  4  pounds  per  I. 
H.  P.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  net  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  571  tons  ;  adding 
to  this  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  con- 
tingencies of  weather,  for  raising 
steam,  cooking,  heating,  etc.,  the  ship 
would  have  to  leave  port  with  714 
tons  of  fuel  and  rather  less  than 
2,300  tons  of  cargo,  stores,  etc.,  on 
board.  If  a  steam-ship  of  similar  di- 
mensions were  required  to  do  the  voy- 
age at  15  knots,  her  design  would 
have  to  be  such  that  the  displace- 
ment would  not  be  more  than  4,100 
tons,  the  I.  H.  P.  at  least  3,400,  and 
the  amount  of  fuel  stored  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  voyage  1,618  tons. 
The  machinery  would  probably  have 
to  be  at  least  400  tons  heavier,  so 
that  the  capacity  for  cargo,  stores, 
etc.,  would  now  be  reduced  to  1,000 
tons.  The  cost,  too,  would  be  greatly 
increased  on  account  of  the  extra  en- 
gine-power, and  the  expense  in  fuel 
would  be  more  than  doubled.  The 
engine  and  boiler  room  staff  would 
likewise  be  materially  increased,  while 
the  earning  power  of  the  vessel  would 
be  less  than  half. 

Seeing,  however,  that  the  power  re- 
quired for  a  certain  speed  varies  with 
the  cube  root  of  the  disj)lacement 
squared,  the  proportion  of  power  to 
tonnage  will  decrease  considerably 
with  the  increase  in  the  size,  so  that 
if,  instead  of  the  steamer  above  re- 
ferred to  of  4,100  tons,  one  were 
taken  of  8,200  tons,  the  I.  H.  P.  for  15 
knots — all  other  things  remaining  the 
same — would  be  very  little  more  than 
5,000  ;  i.e.,  with  a  ship  of  twice  the 
size  the  increase  of  engine-power  is 
only  forty-seven  per  cent.  The  carry- 
ing capacity  and  consequent  earning 
power  of  such  a  boat  is  immeasurably  more  than  that  of  the  small  one.  The 
larger  ship  will,  moreover,  make  better  passages,  and  generally  l)e  much  more 
economical  in  working,  as  the  officers  and  crew  will  not  very  largely  exceed  that 
of  the  smaller  vessel. 
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It   was,   however,   owing   to   the   more   economical   engine   that   advances   in 
speed  were  rendered  possible,  and  this  is  seen  l:)y  referring  back  to  the  origi- 
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nal  ship,  and  supposing  that  instead  of 
engines  burning  4  pounds  of  coal  per 
I.  H.  P.,  it  had  ones  consuming  only 
2.T  pounds  per  I.  H.  P.,  in  which  case 
the  expenditure  on  the  voyage  would 
be   reduced  from  1,618    tons  to    1,004 


these  engines  in   competition  with 
old-fashioned  ones  that  the  day  of 


the 
the 


latter  was  gone. 


The  first  pioneers  of  steam-ship  con- 
struction were  apparently  satisfied  to 
find  their  efforts  result  in  some  motion, 


The    Propeller  of  the   North   German   Lloyd   Steamer  Havel. 
(From  a  photograph  of  the  steamship  in  Haudren  k,  Eobins's  Erie  Basin  Dry  Docks,  Brooklyn.) 


tons  ;  SO  that  000  tons  more  cargo  could 
be  taken  and  the  cost  of  600  tons  of 
fuel  per  voyage  saved.  This  was  actu- 
ally the  case  on  the  substitution  of 
compound  for  the  old-fashioned  low- 
pressure  jet-injection  engines  fitted  to 
the  Cunard  Company's  steamers  as  late 
as  1862,  when  their  largest,  fastest,  and 
most  improved  steamer,  the  Scotia 
was  put  on  the  service.  But  it  was 
not  until  many  years  after  the  advent 
of  the  Scotia  that  such  economic  en- 
gines were  in  general  use  on  the  At- 
lantic, and  it  was  only  in  1874-75, 
when  the  Inman  Company  and  White 
Star  Company  placed  steam-ships  having 


for  w^e  find  exultation  rather  than  dis- 
appointment in  the  accounts  extant  of 
Patrick  Miller's  experiments  with  a 
small  steamer  on  a  Scotch  canal  in  the 
year  1787  ;  and  later,  in  1789,  when, 
with  a  larger  and  better  boat  and  ma- 
chinery, he  was  able  to  obtain  a  speed 
of  7  miles  an  hour  (equivalent  to  6.07 
knots  *  )  it  was  deemed  a  great  achieve- 
ment ;  later  still,  in  1807,  Fulton's  first 
attempt  with  the  steam-ship  Clermont, 
in  a  run  from  Albany  to  New  York 
and  back,  the  average   speed  was   only 

*  A  nautical  mile  is  fi.OSO  feet,  the  land  mile  being 
5.280  feet.  Th(^  knot  is  a  measure  of  rale  of  speed  per 
hour.  A  vessel  makes  20  knots  when  she  is  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  20  nautical  miles  i)er  hour. 
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5  miles  an  hour.  lu  those  days  so 
long  as  a  steamer  was  able  to  face 
wind  and  tide  she  was  deemed  a  suc- 
cess. The  competition  of  steamers  in 
early  times  (when  there  was  any)  was 
with  sailing  ships,  or  with  land  convey- 
ances whose  maximum  rate  w^ould  be 
10  miles  an  hour,  and  that  effected  at 
considerable  cost  in  horse-flesh.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  sailing  ships  did 
then,  and  can  now,  sail,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  at  very  much  higher 
rates  than  we  have  just  mentioned,  and 
even  as  much  as  15  knots  an  hour  can 
be  obtained  with  one  of  line  lines  with 
a  favoring  wind  ;  but  a  sailing  ship  is 
not  ahvays  free  to  traverse  the  shortest 
distance  from  port  to  port,  and  even 
when  wind  and  weather  permit  of  this. 


The   Twin    Screws  of  the   City  of   New   York 

the  average  speed  falls  far  below  15 
knots  with  the  best -designed  vessels; 
hence  if  a  steamer  could  do  9  knots  an 
hour  she  would  make  shorter  passages 
than  any  sailer  ;  and  from  the  nearer  ap- 


proach to  uniformity  in  the  time  occu- 
pied, passengers  were  attracted  to  steam- 
ships, and  the  passenger  sailing  vessel, 
except  for  very  long  voyages,  became  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  Clermont,  constructed  by  Ful- 
ton in  America,  and  supplied  by  him 
with  engines  made  by  Messrs.  Bolton 
&  Watt,  in  Birmingham,  England, 
was  133  feet  long,  18  feet  broad,  and  9 
feet  deep  ;  the  engine  had  a  diameter  of 
piston  of  24  inches  with  4  feet  stroke  ; 
she  took  32  hours  performing  the  voy- 
age from  Albany  to  New  York,  and  30 
hours  in  returning — the  journey  can 
now  be  done  in  one-fourth  that  time. 
In  1815  the  steam-ship  Caledonia  was 
placed  on  the  service  between  Margate 
(England)  and  Holland,  and  her  speed 
did  not  exceed  7i  knots  per  hour. 
Steam-ships  now  perform  the  pas- 
sage at  double  that  speed,  and  the 
most  recent  additions  to  the  con- 
tinental service  between  Dover  and 
Ostend  are  steam-boats  that  can 
travel  at  nearly  three  times  the 
pace  of  the  Caledonia.  The  Prin- 
cesse  Henriette  is  300  feet  long, 
38  feet  broad,  and  13  feet  6  inches 
deep,  and  has  engines  whose  cylin- 
ders are  58  inches  and  104  inches 
diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  6  feet, 
and  on  i^age  6  is  shown  a  draw- 
ing of  her,  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph when  travelling  on  her  trial 
trip  at  a  speed  of  21.28  knots,  or 
24^  statute  miles  per  hour. 

The  first  steam-boat  constructed 
and  used  for  serviceable  purposes 
in  Great  Britain  was  the  Comet, 
built  by  Henry  Bell,  on  the  Clyde, 
in  1812.    She  was  only  40  feet  long, 
10  feet   broad,  of   24  tons  meas- 
urement ;    her  engines  were  of  4 
nominal  horse-power,  and  of  very 
curious  design,  as  shown  by  the 
engraving  on  page  7  ;    her  speed 
under  favorable  conditions  was  only 
5  miles  an  hour.     She  continued  to 
23ly  for  some  years  between  Glas- 
gow and  Greenock,  and  was  doubt- 
less a  very  great  convenience  to 
the  public  at  that  time  ;  but  the  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  river  steamers  for  service  on  the  Clyde 
and  its  estuary  is  seen  by  reference  to 
the  illustration  of  the  steamer  Duchess 
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of  Hamilton,  reproduced  on  p.  8, 
whose  dimensions  are  length,  250 
feet ;  breadth,  30  feet ;  and  depth  10 
feet  ;  her  engines  having  cylinders 
34.^  inches  and  GO  inches  diameter, 
with  a  piston -stroke  of  5  feet.  Her 
speed  is  over  18  knots,  or  very  near- 
ly 21  miles  per  hour,  at  which  rate 
she  was  going  when  the  photograph 
was  taken.  The  paddle  steamer 
Puritan,  is  another  example  of  the 
very  great  progress  made  since  the 
days  of  the  Clermont,  and  is  also  a 
marked  advance  in  many  ways  on 
the  Bristol,  which  w^as  the  wonder 
of  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  another 
noted  case  is  the  steam-ship  Colum- 
ba,  built  for  service  on  the  Clyde, 
and  illustrated  on  this  page. 

The  first  steam-ships  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  from  England  were  the 
Sirius  and  Great  Western,*  names 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  Great 
Western  was  built  at  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, and  completed  in  the  year 
1838.  She  was  212  feet  long,  35  feet 
4  inches  broad,  and  1,340  tons  bur- 
den, and  had  engines  of  450  horse- 
power. She  did  the  voyage  from 
Bristol  to  New  York  in  15  days. 

In  1840  the  Britannia,  the  first  of 
the  Cunard  steamers,  was  put  on  her 
station.  She  was  a  paddle  boat,  built 
of  wood,  and  was  207  feet  long. 
Her  speed  on  service  was  about 
eight  and  a  half  knots  ])qy  hour,  so 
that  she  did  the  passage  in  15  days. 

Ten  years  later  the  now  renowned 
Inman  Line  commenced  with  an  iron 
screw  steamer  named  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  of  1,600  tons  burden,  and 
350  nominal  horse-power,  a  new  de- 
parture in  both  ship  and  propeller. 

It  was  not  until    1855    that  the  ' 

Cunard    Company    built    an    iron  *"" 

steamer,  and  they  continued  to  em- 
ploy paddle  boats  until  1802,  when  the  celebrated  steamship  Scotia  was  com- 
pleted. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the  average  length  of  voyage  in  the 
Cunard  Line,  in  185G,  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  was  12.076  days,  and  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  11.036  days. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  Scotia  was  built  the  White  Star  Company  placed  on 
the  station  two  vessels  that  were  very  great  advances  on  anything  then  existing  ; 
they  were  marvels  of  the  shijJ-builder's  and  marine  engineer's  skill,  and  even  to- 
day hold  their  own  in  many  respects  with  the  most  modern  ships.     That  these 


£  Z 


E  -^ 


•  The  dimi'iisions.  speed,  etc..  of  the  eteamers  here  referred  to,  as 
1836  to  1890,  are  s^howu  iu  the  table  ou  page  17. 


well  as  other  represeutative  steamers  from 
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should  compete  successfully,  and  event-    ted  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  al- 
ually  drive  off  the  line  such  a  ship  as  the    most  as  much  as  was  physically  possible, 


Italian   Cruiser    Piemorite   at   Full   Speed — 22.3   knots=25?:4    miles  per  hour. 


Scotia,  is  easily  seen  by  reference  to  con- 
trasted particulars  in  the  table  on  page 
17.  The  Britannic  is  a  screw  vessel  455 
feet  long  ;  her  I.  H.  P.  on  trial  trip  was 
5,400,  and  at  sea  is  about  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred,  or  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Scotia ;  but  the 
speed  on  trial  was  nearly  two  knots 
more,  and  the  average  of  eleven  voy- 
ages gives  a  mean  of  15.045  knots  per 
hour ;  while  as  recently  as  Septem- 
ber last,  in  her  old  age,  she  traversed 
the  Atlantic  from  New  York  to  Queens- 
town  at  an  average  speed  of  16.08  knots. 
She  has  compound  engines  with  4  cylin- 
ders, the  two  high-pressure  being  each 
48  inches  diameter,  and  the  two  low- 
pressure  each  83  inches  diameter,  with 
a  stroke  of  5  feet.  Her  consumption  of 
coal  will  be  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  tons  per  day,  and  on  leaving  port 
she  will  have  on  board,  say  1,300  tons 
of  fuel.  She  can  carry  a  considerable 
cargo.  The  weight  of  her  machinery  is 
1,112  tons.  She  and  her  sister  ship, 
the  Germanic,  were  in  their  day  admit- 


and  certainh"  as  much  as  was  then  pos- 
sible commercially. 

Since  then,  however,  many  changes 
have  taken  place  that  will  be  alluded  to 
later  on,  so  that  to-day  we  have  numer- 
ous boats  running  on  the  Atlantic  at  an 
average  speed  of  19  to  20  knots  per 
hour,  with  a  recantation  for  being  com- 
mercial successes  as  well  as  triumphs 
of  engineering  skill. 

The  most  recent  and  noteworthy  of 
these  are  the  steam -ships  Teutonic  and 
Majestic,  owned  by  the  same  enterpris- 
ing gentlemen,  and  constructed  by  the 
same  famed  builders  as  the  Britannic 
and  Germanic  ;  and  the  City  of  Paris 
and  City  of  New  York,  sailing  under  the 
same  house  flag  as  the  steam-ship  City 
of  Berlin,  which  was  a  worthy  compet- 
itor of  the  Britannic. 

The  Majestic  is  a  twin-screw  steamer 
of  9,851  tons  gross,  565  feet  long  (or 
110  feet  more  than  the  Britannic).  Each 
screw  is  driven  by  a  set  of  triple-expan- 
sion engines.  Her  consumption  of  fuel 
is  about  two  hundred  and  ninety  tons 
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per  day,  while  on  leavin<j^  port  she  will 
have  on  board  about  two  thousand  four 
hundred  tons  of  coal.  Her  I.  H.  P.  on 
trial  trip  was  17,000.  Her  best  speed 
on  service  is  a  mean  of  20.18,  and  tak- 
ing the  mean  of  ten  voya^^es  it  is  10.72 
knots.  A  picture  of  the  ship,  taken 
while  afloat  on  the  Mersey,  is  shown  on 

P.O. 

The  City  of  Paris  (illustrated  on  page 
11)  is  10,409  tons  gross  register,  and  is 
527  feet  long  ;  she  also  is  a  twin-screw 
vessel.  It  will  be  observed  by  compari- 
son with  the  Majestic  [see  table,  p.  17J 
that  the  City  of  Paris  is  the  larger 
ship,  although  she  is  88  feet  shorter, 
her  extra  beam  of  5.4  feet  giving  her 
this  advantage.  Her  speed  with  20,100 
I.  H.  P.  is  21.952  knots  per  hour,  her 
best  run  on  service  being  20.01  knots  ; 
and  her  daily  consumption  of  coal  is 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty  tons, 
which  necessitates  her  leaving  port  with 
over  two  thousand  seven  hundred  tons 
of  fuel  on  board  for  the  trip. 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  these  vessels 


on  the  Atlantic,  and  their  performances 
are  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned. 
The  best  voyage  from  Queenstown  to 
Sandy  Hook  by  the  Etruria  was  done  in 
0  days,  5  hours,  8  minutes,  and  the  best 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Queenstown  in  (j 
days,  7  hours,  82  minutes,  and  the  aver- 
age in  188G  was  about  six  days,  fifteen 
hours,  as  compared  with  the  11  days,  19 
hours  of  1850.  The  average  of  the  Bri- 
tannic for  ten  years  was  8  days,  9  hours, 
80  minutes,  Queenstown  to  New  York  ; 
and  8  days,  1  hour,  48  minutes.  New 
York  to  Queen stow^n. 

It  may  well  be  asked  how  what  seem- 
ed to  be  an  impossibility  in  1870  has 
been  achieved  so  successfully  in  1890, 
and  it  is  perhaps  less  interesting  to  note 
the  changed  conditions  than  the  causes 
that  have  produced  them.  In  the  very 
early  days  of  steam  navigation  tlie  en- 
gines were  substantially  those  used  for 
pumping  and  other  purj^oses  on  land. 
Had  the  genius  of  Trevithick  exei-ted 
itself  in  the  direction  of  improvements 
in  ship  proj^ulsion  as  much  as  it  did  in 


Recent   Naval    Engine. 

(Made  by  Earle's  Shipbuildiug  Compauy,  Uiill,  England,  for  tmn-screw  fast  criiisor  for  the  British  Navy, 

of  9,000  I.  H.  P.) 


theCunard  Company's  steam-sliips  Etru-    abortive  eftbrts  to  make  the  locomotive 
ria  and  Umbria  were  the  fastest  boats    a  success,  there  is  no  doubt  we  should 
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have  had  fast  passenger  steamers  before 
we  had  railway  trains ;  and  had  not  the 
prejudice  of  Watt  hung  over  the  engi- 
neering world  as  a  cloud  which  obscured 
the  clear  light  of  science,  some  other 
engineer  would  have  accomplished  the 
same  result.  It  is  disappointing  to 
find  that  a  man  of  Watt's  genius  and 
reputation  should  have  attempted  to 
damp  the  ardor  of  men  like  Symington 
and  Miller  by  predicting  failure  for  an 
engine  when  applied  to  marine  propul- 
sion, and  by  threatening  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  law  for  infringement  of 
patent  should  those  enterprising  gen- 
iuses disprove  his  predictions.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  statement 
from  a  man  of  his  position,  that  Trevi- 
thick  and  others  who  were  experiment- 
ing, as  well  as  working,  with  steam  of 
high  pressure  deserved  hanging  for  their 
diabolical  inventions,  would  have  great 
effect  on  the  engineering  world,  then  in 
its  infancy ;  and  the  few  accidents  that 
in  later  years  occurred  on  steam-boats, 
through  the  crass  ignorance  or  the 
reckless  negligence  of  those  placed  in 
charge,  recalled  to  the  mind  of  another 
generation  the  words  of  W^att,  and  made 
them  doubly  impressive  as  well  as  de- 
terrent to  further  progress.  Even  in 
our  own  days  the  use  of  steam  at  such 
pressures  as  have  enabled  the  present 
wonderful  monuments  of  mechanical 
skill  to  be  commercial  successes  has 
been  animadverted  upon,  and  prophe- 
sied about,  and  openly  denounced,  and 
it  is  only  those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
pioneer  warfare  who  know  how  depress- 
ing and  discouraging  such  language  is, 
or  who  appreciate  the  great  responsi- 
bility taken  in  advancing  into  the  un- 
known— that  is,  unknown  to  the  world 
at  large.  Moreover,  the  body  of  every 
nation  is  more  or  less  conservative  and 
slow  to  comprehend,  much  less  to  ap- 
preciate, new  inventions  or  new  forms  of 
old  inventions.  Hence,  no  doubt,  it 
was  that  an  enterprising  company  Hke 
that  presided  over  by  Sir  Samuel  Cu- 
nard  should  refrain  from  building  its 
ships  of  the  superior  material,  iron,  and 
adhere  to  the  inferior  propeller,  the 
paddle. 

The  paddle-wheel  was  obviously  the 
first  instrument  accepted  by  the  early 
engineers    as    a  means    of  propulsion. 


Long  after  the  experiment  of  H.  B.  M.  S. 
Rattler  had  demonstrated  the  con- 
trary, the  public  faith  in  the  visible 
wheel  was  greater  in  reality  and  more 
sincere  than  that  in  the  invisible  screw  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  more  the 
question  of  cost  than  anything  else  that 
gained  the  victory  for  the  screw  for 
ocean  and  general  service.  The  paddle- 
engine  is  in  itseK  heavier  and  occupies 
more  room  than  the  screw  engine  ;  it  is 
as  a  rule  more  expensive  per  I.  H.  P. ;  and 
in  wear  and  tear — especially  of  the  pro- 
peller itself — it  far  exceeds  the  screw. 
It  occupies  the  best  part  of  the  ship, 
and  its  position  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice,  as  with  the  screw  engine,  but  is, 
of  necessity,  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the 
ship.*  It  is  evident  that  a  paddle  steam- 
er must  require  more  room,  and  that  in 
moving  among  ships  or  other  obstruc- 
tions the  liabihty  to  damage  the  pro- 
peller is  greater  than  with  the  screw 
steamer,  and  in  the  case  of  a  long  voy- 
age the  paddle,  generally  worked  at  a 
disadvantage,  as  at  the  commencement 
it  was  too  deeply  immersed,  and  at  the 
end  not  immersed  enough  for  efficient 
working.  If  the  sails  were  set  so  as  to 
steady  the  vessel,  or  if  set  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  of  any  use  in  quickening 
the  speed,  she  was  inclined  until  the  lee 
wheel  was  "buried"  and  the  "weather  " 
wheel  doing  very  little  work,  besides 
there  being  a  general  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  ship  to  turn  round,  which 
had  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  rud- 
der. The  race  of  water  from  the  wheels 
past  the  ship  being  at  a  high  veloc- 
ity, and  raised  above  the  normal  level, 
causes  a  resistance  to  the  ship  beyond 
that  due  to  her  passage  through  the  wa- 
ter, as  in  the  case  of  a  screw  ship.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  paddle-boat  is  more 
readily  got  into  motion  and  her  speed 
more  rapidly  arrested  than  is  the  case 
vdth  the  screw  steamer;  and  it  is 
claimed  for  the  paddle-wheel — although 
the  foundation  for  such  a  claim  is  rather 
nebulous — that  when  the  engines  are 
working  at  full  speed  the  ship  is  pre- 
vented from  the  excessive  rolling  observ- 
able with  a  screw  vessel.  But  against 
this  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 

*  In  the  case  of  river  steamers  of  moderate  size  there 
is  not  the  same  restriction  on  the  position  of  the  wheel, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  in  the  case  of  stem-wheelers, 
it  is  altogether  at  one  end. 
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paddle  engine  is  far  more  trying  to  the 
structure  of  the  ship,  on  account  of  the 
great  weight  of  the  wheels  being  taken 
on  the  sides  of  the  hull,  as  well  as  from 
the  effort  of  the  wheels  in  propelling 
being  api^lied  at  the  same  place.  Then 
there  is  the  additional  danger,  and  that 
not  a  remote  one,  that  in  case  of  the 
shaft  breaking  and  a  wheel  falling 
clear  of  the  ship  she  would  upset.  An 
accident  of  this  kind  has  occurred  more 
than  once,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the 
actual  result  being  so  calamitous  as  just 
stated,  owing  to  other  fortuitous  circum- 
stances. That  which  retains  the  paddle- 
wheel  in  favor  to-day,  and  renders  it  a 
necessity  in  spite  of  argument  or  preju- 
dice, is  the  fact  that  the  screw  requires 
that  the  draft  of  the  ship  shall  not  be 
less  than  its  own  diameter,  whereas  in 
the  largest  paddle-boats  a  dip  of  wheel 
of  six  feet  is  generally  sufficient.  Hence 
it  is  that  nearly  all  fast  steamers  plying 
on  rivers  or  shallow  estuaries,  and  chan- 
nel steamers  running  to  ports  where 
there  is  little  water  when  the  tide  is  low, 
are  of  necessity  paddle-wheel.  By  em- 
ploying two  screws  (one  on  each  side  in- 
stead of  one  amidships)  the  draft  of  wa- 
ter can  be  reduced  by  at  least  thirty  per 
cent.  Likewise  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  smaller  screws  will 
do,  and  the  draft  of  water  may  be  still 
less,  so  that  some  thirty  years  ago,  on 
the  introduction  of  twin  screws,  there 
were  soon  many  ships  built  for  ser- 
vices that  had  hitherto  been  monopo- 
lized by  paddle  -  boats  ;  *  and  to-day, 
when  there  is  a  demand  for  higher 
speed  and  more  power,  and  where  pad- 
dle-wheels are  not  admissible,  three 
screws  are  being  employed.  Ships  have 
also  been  employed  with  four  screws, 
viz.,  two  at  the  bow  and  two  at  the 
stern,   and,  for  the  purpose  for  which 

•  It  is  now  claimed  for  the  tvdn-screvv  ship  that  she  is 
not  only  capable  of  entering  shallower  harbors,  but  that 
she  is  in  every  way  much  safer,  and  it  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that,  owing  to  an  act  of  ciirelessness,  this  was  not 
conclusively  shown  in  the  recent  accident  to  the  City  of 
Paris.  But  there  is  safetv  in  the  twin-screw  bej-ond  "that 
which  is  rendered  possible,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  City  of 
Paris  and  Majestic,  by  the  division  of  the  engine-rooms, 
viz.,  the  fact  that  if  one  enpine  breaks  down  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  t)ther  would  do  so  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  tlu;  vessel,  aUhoutrh  somewhat  crippled  in 
speed,  would  still  be  able  to  pursue  her  voyage  ;  also 
that  in  the  event  of  accident  to  the  steering  apparatus 
the  passage  could  be  continued  and  the  direction  of 
the  ship  guided  by  regulating  with  one  or  both  of 
the  engines.  Each  of  these  features  is  pronounced, 
and  the  advantages  have  been  proved  on  many  occa- 
Bions. 


they  were  required,  answered  very  well 
indeed  ;  but  the  worst  possible  place 
for  a  propeller  is  obviously  at  the  bow, 
and  therefore  in  these  ships  the  bow 
screws  were  not  very  efficient,  but  they 
undoubtedly  added  somewhat  to  the 
power  of  the  ship.  In  the  same  wa^- 
some  tug-boats  have  been  fitted  with  a 
screw  at  each  end. 

All  attempts  at  propulsion  with  inter- 
nal propellers — that  is,  by  turbine  wheels, 
pulsometers,  ejectors,  or  by  pumps — 
have  failed  in  consequence  of  the  great 
friction  set  up  by  the  water  in  its  rapid 
passage  through  the  pipes  from  and  to 
the  sea  ;  the  motion  must  be  rapid  owing 
to  the  size  of  the  pipes  being  necessarily 
restricted.  The  best  experiment  with 
this  kind  of  proj^eller  was  made  on  a 
costly  scale  by  the  British  Admiralty  in 
1866,  when  they  fitted  the  iron-clad  gun- 
boat Waterwitch,  of  1,200  tons  displace- 
ment, with  a  Euthven's  hydraulic  pro- 
peller, consisting  of  a  horizontal  turbine 
wheel  drawing  its  water  through  the 
bottom  of  the  ship  and  discharging  it 
f ore-and-aft-waj'S  at  each  side  and  driven 
by  an  engine  of  160  nominal  horse- 
power, and  although  this  vessel  was 
only  162  feet  long,  32  feet  broad,  and 
drew  11  feet  4  inches  of  water,  her  speed 
was  only  a  little  over  9  knots,  with  an 
indicated  horse -power  of  801.  The 
speed  co-efficients  whereby  her  perfor- 
mances could  be  compared  with  that  of 
other  ships  were  most  disappointing. 

But  the  achievements  of  screw  steamers 
are  not  always  satisfactory  at  first,  and 
time  has  shown  some  curious  instances 
where  what  appeared  at  first  sight  a  lit- 
tle thing  prevented  great  results.  To- 
day we  know  somewhat  of  the  screw 
propeller,  but  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  cleverest  and  most 
experienced  engineer  to  define  his  knowl- 
edge or  to  classify  his  facts  so  as  to  de- 
duce any  rules  from  them  as  shall  en- 
able him  to  lay  down  fixed  laws  for  the 
practical  guidance  of  others.  In  past 
years  more  was  professed,  but  still  less 
was  actually  known,  and  that  which  was 
to  be  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  every 
screw  ship  proved  useless  in  many  in- 
stances and  aggravated  the  evil  in  others. 
The  patents  for  propellers  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  the  specifications  interest- 
ing and  amusing,  but  of  them  all  there 
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are  less  than  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  that  have  any  prac- 
tical value,  or  that  have  influenced  the 
commerce  of  the  world  ;  and  we  find  to- 
day that  the  propeller  which  gives  the 
best  results  is  very  simple  in  form  and 
its  working  surface  a  true  helix.  What 
is  better  understood,  however,  are  the 
proportions,  and  in  them  lies  the  suc- 
cess of  the  instrument.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  blades  may  be  of  such  a  shape 
and  so  arranged  as  to  give  bad  results, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  alter  the  pro- 
peller blade  now  most  generally  used 
and  get  much  improvement  thereby. 

In  1865  H.  B.  M.  S.  Amazon  was 
found  to  fall  short  of  her  designed  speed 
by  nearly  a  knot,  although  the  indicated 
horse-power  was  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments. "With  a  four-bladed  Mangin  pro- 
peller, 12  feet  6  inches  pitch,  it  took 
1,940 1.  H.  P.  to  drive  the  vessel  12  knots. 
A  two-bladed  Griffith's  screw  of  13  feet 
9  inches  pitch  was  substituted,  when 
12.4  knots  was  obtained  with  only  1,664 
I.  H.  P.  But  the  most  remarkable  case 
was  that  of  H.  B.  M.  S.  Iris,  which  had 
been  designed  for  a  speed  of  17^  knots, 
but  on  her  first  trial  trip,  although  the 
7,000  I.  H.  P.  was  exceeded,  the  speed 
was  only  16.58  knots.  A  series  of  trials 
was  then  entered  upon  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  this  deficiency,  with  the  result 
that  the  screws  were  discovered  to  be 
too  large  ;  others  of  2  feet  3  inches  less 
diameter  were  substituted,  when  a  speed 
of  18.57  knots  was  attained  with  the 
same  I.  H.  P.  Similar  instances  could  be 
adduced,  if  necessary,  to  show  how  com- 
paratively slight  changes  in  the  propeller 
can  produce  marked  improvements  in 
speed. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
frictional  resistance  of  the  skin  of  the 
ship  is  very  great,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, in  fast  steamers,  is  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  whole  resistance. 
It  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  that  for 
high  speed  it  is  essential  that  the  sub- 
merged portion  shall  be  as  smooth  as 
possible  ;  and  to  that  end  ships  are 
coated  with  enamel  paints  which,  when 
dry,  are  perfectly  smooth  and  glassy,  or 
remain  in  a  smooth,  slimy  condition. 
They  do  not,  however,  remain  long  in 
this  state,  as  the  action  of  sea-water  de- 
stroys them,  and  even  the  best  of  these 


compositions  admits,  at  times,  of  marine 
plant  growth,  and  sometimes  barnacles. 
The  effect  of  a  coating  of  weed  is  very 
serious  indeed  ;  the  resistance  induced 
thereby  being  greater  than  if  the  vessel 
were  rough,  from  the  fact  that  each  fila- 
ment of  weed  has  to  be  towed  through 
the  water  and  the  total  surface  thereby 
exposed  may  be  two  or  three  times  that 
of  the  ship  herseK.  It  is  a  sound  econ- 
omy in  any  vessel  to  keep  the  bottom 
perfectly  clean  and  smooth,  but  in  the 
case  of  high-speed  steamers  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  inasmuch  as  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  foulness  will  re- 
duce their  speed  by  2  or  3  knots. 

The  introduction  of  Siemens-Martin 
steel,  about  the  year  1875,  and  its  con- 
tinued and  extended  use  since,  has  how- 
ever been  really  the  means  of  render- 
ing possible  the  construction  of  steam- 
ships of  all  sizes  with  high  rates  of 
speed  now  so  common,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  means  whereby  those  ships  can 
be  so  economically  built  and  worked  as 
to  pay  as  commercial  ventures.  The 
constniction  of  their  hulls  with  a  mate- 
rial fifty  per  cent,  stronger  than  iron 
has  rendered  it  possible  to  make  such 
appreciable  decrease  in  weight  as  to 
admit  of  fining  their  lines  suitably  for 
high  speed  without  sacrificing  carrying- 
capacity.  With  this  same  steel,  boilers 
can  be  constructed  for  a  pressure  of  150 
pounds  per  square  inch  without  weigh- 
ing very  much  more  than  iron  ones  for 
75  pounds.  By  using  steel  for  castings, 
forgings,  etc.,  the  weight  of  the  machin- 
ery has  been  reduced  from  5  hundred- 
weight to  2  hundredweight  per  I.  H.  P., 
and  when  forced  draught  is  employed 
it  is  as  low  as  1.6  hundredweight  per 
I.  H.  P.  for  large  powers,  and  less  still 
for  such  engines  as  are  used  in  torpedo- 
boats  and  catchers. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
consumption  of  coal,  which  enters  as  a 
most  important  factor  into  the  question 
of  high  speed,  both  from  the  weight 
and  cost,  had  been  reduced,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  compound  engine, 
from  4  pounds  to  2^  pounds  per  I.  H. 
P.,  and  latterly,  as  that  engine  was  im- 
proved and  higher  pressures  used,  the 
consumption  was  further  reduced  to  2 
pounds  and  in  some  cases  as  low  as  If 
pound  per  I.  H.  P.     The  triple  expan- 
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tjion  engine,  developed  Avithin  the  past 
eight  years,  and  later  the  quadruple 
expansion,  have  effected  a  still  further 
saving,  until  with  them  and  such  other 
means  as  are  now  employed,  the  con- 
sumption is  under  1^  pound  of  coal  per 
I.  H.  P. 

The  success  of  the  locomotive  was 
very  questionable  until  the  exhaust 
«team  was  turned  into  the  chimney  so 
as  to  create  a  rapid  draught,  and  the 
steam -blast  to-day  enables  the  loco- 
motive to  travel  at  its  great  speed  by 
causing  the  comparatively  small  boil- 
er to  generate  such  a  large  amount  of 
steam.  When  this  form  of  boiler  was 
tried  on  board  ship  its  power  would 
have  been  very  much  crippled  had  not 
some  other  means  been  adopted  for 
forcing  the  draught,  as  the  steam  could 
not  in  this  case  be  allowed  to  escape 
through  the  funnel,  but  must  be  con- 
densed into  water  for  the  use  of  the 
boiler.  By  closing  the  stoke-hole  and 
forcing  into  it  by  mechanical  means  a 
plentiful  supply  of  air,  this  boiler  was 
made  to  be  as  efficient  for  a  torpedo- 
boat  as  for  a  locomotive.  This  forced 
draught  has  now  been  adopted  on  large 
ships,  and  to-day  the  very  high  speed  of 
naval  vessels,  and  of  many  mercantile 
steamers,  is  due  to  it.  Consequently, 
with  the  same  weight  of  machinery 
higher  powers  are  developed  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  speed,  and  the 
cruiser  Piemonte,  constructed  by  Sir 
William  Armstrong  &  Co.,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  shown  on  p.  14,  had  her 
speed  increased  by  means  of  forced 
draught  from  20  knots  to  22.3  iznots, 
at  which  speed  she  was  going  when  the 
picture  was  taken. 

Mr.  James  Howden  patented  a  forced 
draught  process  by  which  the  incoming 
air  is  warmed  by  the  heat  (which  would 
otherwise  be  wasted)  in  the  uptakes  and 
funnels,  and  then  conducted  direct  to 
the  furnaces  ;  and  he  claims  by  this  to 
be  able  to  do  with  still  smaller  boilers, 
besides  avoiding  the  danger  to  the  tubes 
now  sometimes  experienced  in  warships 
with  closed  stoke-holes. 

But  there  still  remains  the  problem 
of  how  to  feed  the  furnaces  by  mechani- 
cal methods,  so  as  to  save  the  very  large 
staff  now  required  in  the  boiler-room  of 
our  large  steam-ships.     Ho  far  all  means 


hitherto  adopted  with  success  on  shore 
have  proved  failures  at  sea,  and  at  pres- 
ent there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  one  of  them  can  be  so  adapted  as  to 
prove  generally  efficient  for  service.  It 
is  necessary  for  such  a  purpose  that 
the  gear  can  go  continuously  for  many 
days,  and  the  coal  be  small  and  tolerabh' 
uniform,  and  the  supply  regular.  Such 
coal  is  not  convenient  for  passenger 
ships,  and  if  the  demand  for  the  pres- 
ent supply  of  small  coal  were  increased 
the  price  would  preclude  its  use.  Some 
success,  however,  has  been  achieved  by 
which  labor  is  saved  in  the  stoke-hole, 
and  the  most  noticeable  invention  to 
this  end  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hender- 
son, whose  now  well-known  self-clean- 
ing fire-bars  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  the  firemen  raking  the  fires  out  to 
remove  the  clinkers  which  adhere  to 
the  grates  and  obstruct  the  air-passages. 
By  means  of  this  apparatus,  the  alternate 
bars  having  a  very  slight  movement,  the 
coal  gradually  travels  to  the  back  end 
of  the  grate  together  with  the  clinker, 
which  latter  is  eventually  deposited  be- 
hind the  bridges.  Thus  not  only  is 
considerable  labor  saved  but  the  fires 
are  always  in  such  good  condition  that 
the  full  pressure  of  steam  is  maintained, 
and  so  a  better  speed  kept  up  by  the 
vessel  herself. 

On  shore  the  tendency  is  to  substi- 
tute gas  for  soHd  fuel,  or  to  use  the 
coke  resulting  from  gas  manufacture. 
That  something  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  done  on  shipboard  is  possible,  al- 
though not  at  present  probable.  The 
higher  efficiency  of  the  coal  when  treat- 
ed in  this  way  would  enable  still  more 
power  to  be  obtained  from  a  pound  of 
it,  and  there  w^ould  be  savings  in  other 
ways  of  a  beneficial  nature. 

Then,  again,  if  petroleum,  or  other 
liquid  of  a  similar  nature,  could  be  ob- 
tained at  a  fairly  low  price,  it  might  be 
used  on  shipboard  ;  and  as  it  has  a  heat- 
ing power  twentj^-five  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  best  coal,  and  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  some  of  the  commonest 
kinds  weight  for  weight,  the  substitu- 
tion of  it  would  be  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing better  speed.  But  it  is  always  a 
question  of  vui  bono,  and  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  voyage 
between  Sandy  Hook  and   Queenstown 
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is  now  done  in  140  hours,  and  to  do 
the  distance  in  5  days  would  require  a 
speed  of  nearly  23^  knots,  with  an  in- 
crease in  power  of  sixty-two  per  cent, 
and  in  fuel  consumption  of  thirty-eight 
per  cent.,  the  cry  must  be  regarded  as 


a  very  far  one  at  present.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  desirable  to  believe  that 
there  is  now  finality  in  the  speed  of 
steam-ships,  although  by  analogy  with 
railway  trains  that  conclusion  might  be 
arrived  at. 


HORACE,  BOOK  III.,  ODE  XVlll 


TO   FAUNUS. 


[Faune  Nympharum  fugientum  amator.] 


Henry  Herbert's  Translation. — Reprinted  with  Mr.  Weguelirt's  drawing  [froiitisj^iece]. 

Walk  lightly  o'er  my  sunny  fields  and  round  my  little  farm. 

And  spare  the  firstlings  of  my  flock  from  blight  or  wasting  harm ; 

Dear  Faun,  who  know'st  the  flying  nymphs  to  follow  and  to  charm. 

We'll  slay  a  kid,  a  tender  kid  of  one  full  year,  well  grown, 

And  with  the  wine  which  Venus  loves,  the  brimming  cups  we'll  crown. 

And  round  the  ancient  altar's  horns  the  incense  shall  be  strown. 

And  when  December's  nones  come  round,  the  nones  beloved  of  thee, 
In  the  long  grass  the  herds  and  flocks  shall  sport  upon  the  lea  ; 
And  man  and  beast  in  idleness  the  livelong  day  shall  be. 

For  thee  the  very  wolves  shall  play  the  fearless  lambs  among  ; 

For  thee  the  very  trees  shall  shed  their  leaves  so  fresh  and  strong  ; 

And  the  plowman  shall  adore  thee  with  rustic  dance  and  song. 


A   MATTER   OF    FACT. 


By  George  A, 


Hibbard, 


*'Ah!  sure  within  him  and  witliout, 
Could  his  dark  wisdom  find  it  out, 
There  must  be  answer  to  his  doubt." 

—  The  Two  Voices. 


g^HE  cool,  dim  library  was 
very  pleasant  on  this  pre- 
maturely warm  and  glowing 
morning.  There,  the  light 
seemed  but  to  give  tone  to 
a  tissue  of  shadows;  the  atmosphere 
was  velvety. 

It  was  only  May,  and  yet  a  day 
of  midsummer.  Through  the  closed 
blinds,  lapsed,  at  times,  slow,  subdued 
puffs  of  air,  soft  with  the  dull,  caressing 
warmth  of  July.  The  street  below — 
the  library  was  in  the  second  story  of 
the  big,  massive  house — was  overlaid 
with  a  glare  of  metallic  light.  The 
rumble — the  mumble  of  the  carriages 
and  carts  as  they  rolled  along  the  pave- 
ment of  this  the  most  aristocratic  pai-t 
of  the  city's  Fifth  and  the  world's  first 
Avenue ;  the  occasional  cries  of  the 
small  merchants  of  the  sidewalk ;  the 
drone  of  a  hand-organ,  in  which  seemed 
drowsily  to  linger  something  of  the 
lethargy  of  winter — one  of  those  hand- 
organs  that  in  our  cities  as  certainly  as 
the  dandelions,  herald  the  approach  of 
spring  —  these,  and  a  hundred  sounds 
in  mingled  indistinctness,  fell,  with 
slightly  accented  monotony,  uj^on  the 
ear. 

Clearly  it  was  time  to  think  of  leaving 
town.  The  crocuses  had  been  out  some 
time  ;  the  "  smells  "  would  be  soon  in 
insurrection.  Geoffrey  Biddulph  began 
to  feel  the  rising  pidse  of  such  slight 
impatience  as  was  peculiar  to  him — im- 
patience more  for  change,  after  all,  than 
for  other  circumstances.  Of  course,  he 
thought,  as  he  sat  in  his  great  armchair, 
he  had  gathered  material  enough  to 
enable  him  to  finish  his  monograph, 
"  Beaumarchais  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution." Philbrook,  his  private  secre- 
tary, who  had  filled  volumes  with  facts 
and  gossip,  would  of  course  go  with  him 
— and  the  sea-air  of  Newport  would  be 
far  more   inspiriting  than  the    breezes 


that  wander  on  Murray  Hill.  He  would 
be  off  at  once.  Eleanor,  with  her  hus- 
band, could  follow  at  her  leisure. 

Biddulph  hardly  had  the  appearance 
of  an  old  man.  His  hair  was  but  slightly 
gray.  The  lines  in  his  face  were  but 
few  and  fine.  His  eyes  were  bright. 
The  afternoon  glow  still  lit  the  duU 
ashiness  of  closing  day  in  his  complex- 
ion. His  perfect  dress  modulated  every- 
thing from  the  severity  of  age  into 
aspects  more  belonging  to  middle  life. 
Was  the  invalid's  air  a  thing  of  mere 
languid  habitude  or  was  it  real  ?  What- 
ever it  was,  however,  he  had  lived  for 
years  in  the  full  luxui-y  of  an  invalid's 
enjoyment  in  the  study  of  his  own  sen- 
sations ;  with  the  invalid's  defence 
against  intrusion  ;  with  the  invalid's 
immunity  which  enabled  him  to  make 
his  life  wholly  his  own. 

An  elderly  man,  consciously,  almost 
conscientiously  deferential,  noiselessly 
entered  the  room. 

"  IVIi'S.  Armroyd,  sir" — there  was  the 
preface  of  an  introductory,  a  slightly 
deprecatory  cough — "  has  sent  to  in- 
quire if  you  could  see  her  this  morning.'* 

"  Certainly,"  said  Biddulph,  with  calm 
graciousness,  "  at  any  time — you  may 
say  at  any  time." 

The  servant  disappeared.  In  his 
manner  he  could  have  taught  a  ghost 
repose  ;  in  his  action,  ease. 

Biddulph  sighed  impatiently.  One 
hand,  smooth,  delicate,  lay  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair.  He  picked  up  the  book  open 
upon  his  knee,  glanced  at  a  line  or  two, 
and  laid  it  down.  "  Armroyd,"  he  re- 
peated slowly,  as  if  studying  something 
latent  in  the  two  syllables.  Even  the 
strenuous  name  had  never  pleased  him. 
To  his  delicate  ear,  it  had  always  seemed 
too  resonant,  too  clangorous ;  too  sug- 
gestive of  "  self-help  "  and  powerful  ma- 
chinery— things  for  which  he  certainly 
could  not  be   expected  to  care.      And 
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that  Eleanor,  his  only  child,  with  all  her 
possibilities,  with  the  Biddulph  name  as 
an  inheritance,  a  great  fortune  in  ex- 
pectancy, should  have  fallen  in  love  with 
this  man,  and  afterward,  with  a  firmness 
which  he  never  had  suspected  in  her, 
should  have  insisted  upon  marrying  him 
— these  were  psychological  mysteries  too 
difficult  for  him  to  master.  But  she 
had  never  been  a  perfect  Biddulph. 
She  was  small  in  stature,  dark,  gentle, 
timid,  while  the  most  of  the  race  had 
been  tall,  light,  confident,  perhaps  a 
trifle  too  assertive.  She  might  be  the 
heiress  of  the  Biddulph  millions  ;  she 
took  by  inheritance  none  of  the  Bid- 
dulph beauty.  Hers  was  merely  an 
elusive  prettiness  —  a  prettiness,  how- 
ever, singularly  significant  and  peculiar- 
ly personal. 

The  door  opened  and  Eleanor  Arm- 
royd — she  looked  like  a  young  girl — 
came  slowlj?^,  almost  shyly,  into  the 
room.  She  was  very  slight ;  her  cheeks 
were  tinged  with  the  warm  blood  of 
youth  ;  her  eyes  were  clear  and  bright ; 
her  soft,  dark  hair  was  gathered  in  a 
lustrous  knot  at  her  neck.  Dressed 
with  the  rare  perfection  of  a  woman  who 
knows  herself  not  beautiful,  but  who, 
with  faultless  taste  and  all  means  at  her 
command,  strives  to  make  the  most  of 
herself,  she  was  a  dainty  vision  in  the 
rich,  sombre  apartment. 

"This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Eleanor," 
said  Biddulph,  "very  kind  of  you  to 
come  and  see  me." 

"But,  papa,"  she  said,  in  slightly  re- 
proving tone,  "you  know  that  I  come 
every  day  —  every  day  for  a  talk  with 
you.' 

"That  is  what  I  mean  ;  it  is  kind  of 
you  to  come  every  day.  You  bring  the 
outside  world  to  me,  and  now  that  I  can- 
not go  to  the  outside  world  I  find  I 
cannot  get  on  without  it.  I  always  did 
take  a  not  unworthy  interest  in  my 
kind." 

"But  I  see  very  few  people  —  you 
know  I  am  not  at  all  a  gay  person  my- 
self." 

"You  can  tell  me  something,  and  I 
like  gossip.  My  dear,  no  man  is  so  pro- 
found that  he  can  afford  altogether  to 
despise  it.  The  gossip  of  yesterday  is 
often  history  to-morrow.  Beally  a  great 
part  of  history  has  been  at  some  time 


only  gossip.  What  was  once  the  idle 
talk  of  the  agora  or  of  the  forum,  is 
our  history  to-day,  as  the  chatter  of  our 
club  smoking-rooms  will  be  history  for 
those  who  come  after  us.  Do  not  let 
us  despise  a  rumor  that  posterity  may 
respect.  It  is  not  courteous  to  our  de- 
scendants." 

His  light,  facile,  satirical  laugh  fol- 
lowed as  he  looked  fondly  across  the 
large,  book-bestrewn  library  table,  at 
his  daughter. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  went  on,  "  how  many 
of  them  really  remember  me — how  many 
will  be  surprised  to  find,  when  the  news- 
papers announce  my  death — there  must 
be  a  column  at  least — that  I  only  died 
the  day  before." 

Eleanor  stepped  to  her  father's  chair 
and  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  it ; 
her  big,  brown  eyes — eyes  of  the  soi-t  in 
which  it  seems  tears  are  ever  ready  to 
start — dimmed  and  suffused. 

"Please,"  she  implored  ;  "  please." 

"  I  don't  grieve,"  said  Biddulph,  kind- 
ly, "  and  why  should  you  ?  I  have  had 
as  much  out  of  life  as  I  deserve — more 
than  many  men  more  deserving  ;  and  if 
I  must  finally  be  resolved  into  my 
original  elements — I  forget  what  they 
exactly  are — mostly,  I  believe,  phosphate 
of  something  and  water  —  that  which 
happens  to  me  has  happened  to  others 
who  had  more  to  give  up  than  I." 

"And  don't  you  really  believe  that 
there  is  anything  else  ?"  asked  the  girl, 
looking  fondly  up.  "  Do  you  really 
think  that  this  is  the  end  ?  " 

"  Nellie,"  said  Biddulph,  kindly,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  her  head,  "why 
think  of  these  things  ?  You  are  young, 
with  a  long,  happy  life  before  you." 

"But,"  cried  Eleanor,  "  if  it  is  so — if 
there  is  nothing  more — if  we  are  never 
to  meet  each  other  again — it  is  awful." 

"  Why  is  it  awful  ?  "  said  Biddulph, 
smoothing  her  hair.  "If  we  are  sure 
that  it  is  so,  should  it  not  make  us  care 
more  for  each  other  while  we  are  here? 
should  it  not  prevent  us  from  weaken- 
ing what  we  have  here  in  hope  of  a  re- 
mote future?  No,  my  dear,  the  vague 
dreams  of  u?i  established  faith  must 
be  given  up.  As  that  great  thinker, 
Auguste  Comte,  has  explained  beyond 
question,  in  his  doctrine  of  '  The  Three 
Stages,'  we  have  advanced  beyond  such 
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delusions  and  should  know  that  what 
we  know  is  all." 

•'  But,"  said  Eleanor,  almost  shiver- 
ing, "  it  makes  all  so  lonely,  so  barren. 
I  had  rather  believe,  even  if  belief  should 
be  wrong." 

"What  real  good,"  continued  Bid- 
dulph,  "  can  ever  come  of  error  ?  What 
facts  can  justify  such  vague  belief? 
And  Nellie,  there  is  nothing,  nothing 
but  facts,  that  we  can  trust  ;  nothing 
but  facts  that  can  convince  the  modern 
mind.  Do  we  believe  anything  here  on 
mere  conjecture,  and  can  we  build  a 
heaven,  an  eternity  of  life,  upon  such 
foundation?  Who  would  ask  me  to 
beUeve  that  there  is  something — some 
condition  of  things  most  important  to 
me — which  facts  do  not  prove  and  of 
which  I  am  ignorant?  And  is  it  not 
even  more  absurd  to  ask  me  to  believe 
that  there  is  something  beyond  this  life 
which  neither  sense  nor  reason  recog- 
nizes?" 

"And  mamma,"  murmured  Eleanor, 
bowing  her  head,  "  and  the  baby  ?  " 

Biddulph  rose  impatiently  and  now 
tottered  with  slow,  vacillating  steps, 
toward  the  great  carved  mantel,  against 
which  he  leaned  heavily.  Invalid  or 
not,  there  was  now  no  affectation,  no 
mere  mannerism  in  look,  or  gesture,  or 
action. 

"Nellie,"  he  said,  sharply,  "you  must 
not  indulge  in  such  morbid  thoughts. 
They  are  not  worthy  of  3'ou  as  my  daugh- 
ter. In  your  youth,  I  so  taught  you 
that  now^  when  you  are  a  woman,  you 
should  not  be  startled  when  you  meet 
truth  face  to  face — when  facts  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid  are  brought  to  your 
notice." 

Eleanor  had  not  risen,  but,  with  her 
head  bowed  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
wept  silently. 

"Father,"  she  sobbed,  "  when  I  was  a 
child  I  believed  all  that  you  told  me. 
Then  mamma  died — then  my  baby.  I 
do  not  believe  that  my  mother  lived 
only  to  pass  utterly  away.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  bore  my  child  only  that 
she  should  wholly  perish.  I  am  an  ig- 
norant girl  ;  but  I  have  no  need  of 
reason.  I  know  and  I  believe.  I  shall 
meet  my  mother  and  I  shall  be  her 
child  again.  I  shall  meet  my  child  and 
I  shall  be  its  mother  once  more." 


"I  think,  NeUie,"  said  Biddulph, 
slowly,  "  that  I  understand  you  less  and 
less  every  day.  Really  it  is  very  per- 
plexing— and  annoying." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  papa,"  said  Elea- 
nor. "I  should  be  glad  to  be  what 
you  want  me  to  be  ;  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  done  what  you  wanted  me  to 
do.  But  it  has  been  impossible.  I 
think  I  was  nearly  everything — did 
nearly  everything  that  you  desired — 
until  I  met  Stephen." 

"I  know — I  know,"  he  said,  a  little 
petulantly.  "You  seemed  bewitched — 
tradition,  training,  all  seemed  to  go  for 
nothing." 

"I  loved  him,"  said  Eleanor,  simpl}^ 
looking  at  Biddulph  with  something  in 
her  air  which,  if  not  defiance,  was  more 
than  mere  assertion. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Biddulph,  a  little  im- 
patiently. "You  loved  him;  and  in 
sapng  that  you  think  you  offer  an  ex- 
planation. But  who  will  explain  love  ? 
Your  explanation  does  not  explain. 
You  answer  a  riddle  with  an  enigma — 
substitute  a  mystery  for  a  puzzle.  You 
forgot  yourself  and  your  position.  The 
strongest  of  all  influences,  habit  and  as- 
sociation, were  as  nothing.  You  did 
what  I  did  not  desii'e,  because  one  day 
you  met  a  certain  man.  With  the  fort- 
une you  will  have,  with  your  name, 
there  were  many  w^hom  the  world,  as 
well  as  I,  considered  much  more  eligi- 
ble— who  would  have  been  glad  to 
marry  you,  who  washed  to  marr}^  you, 
but  you  would  not  look  at  them  or 
listen  to  them." 

"  But  he  loved  me,"  answered  Elea- 
nor. 

"  Loved  you  !  "  exclaimed  Biddulph, 
with  rising  impatience.  "How  do  you 
know^  that  he  loved  you  more  than  any 
of  the  others?  He  had  more  to  gain 
than  they,  and  yet  you  believed  him, 
and  thought  all  the  others  fortune-hun- 
ters." 

"  You  cannot  tell  how  you  know  those 
things — you  feel  them." 

"Preposterous !  "  exclaimed  Biddulph, 
almost  scornfully.  "  He  was  a  good- 
looking  fellow  and  he  took  youi'  fan- 
cy, as  the  fancy  of  man}'  another  rich 
girl  has  been  taken  by  a  handsome 
face,  a  manly  air,  a  read}^  tongue,  and  a 
resolute  spirit.     Don't  you  suppose  he 
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thought  of  your  money  exactly  as  did 
the  others  ?  " 

"  I — do  you  want  to  make  me  doubt 
him  ?  "  moaned  Eleanor.  "  I  wanted  so  to 
think  he  cared  for  me,  that  I  could  not 
help  doing  what  I  did.  And  now,  if  I 
thought  he  only  married  me  because  he 
thought  I  would  be  rich,  I  should  die." 

"  You  were  not  a  reigning  beauty,  nor 
one  to  arrest  attention  in  the  world," 
continued  Biddulph,  "but  it  may  not 
have  been  altogether  for  the  '  beaux 
yeux  de  ma  cassette.'  Let  us  hope  so. 
I  think  you  never  sufficiently  realized 
your  position,  or  else  you  never  cared 
enough  about  it.  Still,  I  never  ex- 
pected all  to  end  as  it  did." 

"  But  we  have  been  so  happy." 

"I  must  confess,"  said  Biddulph, 
"  that  the  result  has  been  better  than 
I  expected.  I  really  cannot  find  fault 
with  the  man  you  insisted  upon  having 
for  a  husband.  Stephen  Armroyd  has 
done  wonderfully  well  considering  who 
and  what  he  was  —  a  man  from  the 
masses,  self-made  and  self-educated." 

"  But  he  had  made  himself  even  then," 
said  Eleanor,  proudly.  "  He  needed  no- 
body's money,  nobody's  aid  to  accom- 
plish that." 

"  He  had,"  conceded  Biddulph,  "  at- 
tained a  very  respectable  position.  But 
what  I  desired  for  you  was  a  man  of 
brilliant  rank,  rich,  your  equal." 

"  My  equal,"  exclaimed  Eleanor,  scorn- 
fully.    "  As  if  Stephen " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Biddulph,  "  I 
know  —  we've  discussed  all  this  before 
—  did  it  thoroughly  when  you  were 
about  to  be  married.  There  is  no  need 
to  go  over  it  again.  I  have  quite  often 
listened  to  the  enumeration  of  Arm- 
royd's  qualities  —  intelligent,  capable, 
honest,  of  excellent  presence  and  pres- 
entable manner— altogether  a  very  ad- 
mirable person." 

"  If  you  could  only  do  him  justice." 

"  But,"  continued  Biddulph,  with  that 
perversity  which  was  one  of  his  charac- 
teristics, "really,  a  man  who  had  only 
then  made  some  little  money  by  the 
invention  of  a  clever  machine  ;  a  man 
whom  you  met  by  accident — for  he  had 
no  recognized  position  in  your  world — 
was  about  as  much  out  of  place  there  as 
a  white  bear  would  be  in  Sahara.  No, 
he  was  not  one  that  I  had  been  led  to 


expect  you  would  marry,  or  that  I  would 
care  to  have  for  a  son-in-law." 

"Has  he  not  always  been  perfect  with 
you  ?  " 

"  Personally,"  said  Biddulph,  "  I  do  not 
complain.  He  has  borne  himself  with  a 
deference  and  delicacy  truly  remarkable 
considering  what  m'ust  have  been  his 
early — disadvantages.  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  say  anything.  I  do  not  say  any- 
thing.    I  am  satisfied  if  you  are  happy." 

"And  I  am,"  she  answered,  "I  am  ; 
you  do  not  know  how  happy." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Biddulph,  losing 
something  of  his  habitual  half-raillery 
that  so  easily  changed  to  querulousness, 
"  this  is  all  I  really  ask,  but  we  seem  to 
have  such  different  ideas  of  happiness. 
I  had  imagined  I  could  give  you  some- 
thing better  ;  but  you  did  not  want 
anything  better  ;  you  wanted  Armroyd, 
you  wanted  him,  and  what  one  wants 
is  so  often  so  much  better  than  the 
best,  that  I  suppose  I  have  been  wise 
in  letting  you  have  him.  Whatever 
else  one  may  do,  one  can  never  be 
happy  in  another's  way.  I  may  have 
been  weakly  indulgent,  as  I  always  have 
been,  and  have  given  him  to  you  as,  at 
another  age,  I  would  have  given  you 
any  costly  plaything.  I  have  known 
many  women  and  have  learned  some- 
thing of  their  ways.  Never  oppose 
them.  Let  them  go  to  the  devil,  or 
his  equivalent,  in  their  own  way,  and 
they  will  bear  you  no  grudge.  Ob- 
struct them  but  with  a  straw,  and  they 
will  hate  you,  for  they  will  not  doubt 
that  they  would  have  enjoyed,  but  for 
the  straw,  that  supreme,  that  final  happi- 
ness that  every  woman  seems  continu- 
ally and  feverishly  to  seek.  Instinc- 
tively I  acted  toward  you  as  toward  any 
other  woman — knowing  that  you  are  all 
ahke — for  all  women  are  the  same  ;  only 
the  conditions  that  make  them  so  are 
really  ever  different." 

"  But,  papa,  are  you  not  contented 
now  ?  has  it  not  all  been  for  the  best  ?  " 

Biddulph  did  not  at  once  reply. 

"  If  your  mother  had  lived,"  he  said, 
in  a  moment,  "  she  would  have  wished 
you  to  do  as  you  have  done.  That 
thought  influenced  me.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  you  were  like  her, 
really  more  her  child  than  mine,  and 
I  thought   she  would  understand  what 
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was  best  for  you  much  better  than  I 
could  hope  to  do.  I  loved  her  dearly, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  I  sometimes  made 
her — not  quite  happy — not  as  happy  as 
she  might  have  been.  I  felt  that  I  did 
not  fully  understand  her,  and  it  was 
the  fear  that  I  might  not  understand 
you — might  inflict  upon  you  some  grief 
that  I  could  not  fully  comprehend — that 
made  me  finally  give  my  consent." 

"  Yes,"  said  Eleanor,  gently. 

"Yes,"  continued  Biddulph,  "she — 
your  mother  could  believe  —  well  —  in 
short,  believed,  and  my  incredulity,  my 
scepticism  was  always  a  grief  to  her. 
At  the  last,"  Biddulph  paused,  and  passed 
his  hand  across  his  forehead,  "  at  the 
last,  when  I  knew  that  she  was  dying, 
then  I  first  reahzed  the  barrenness  of 
disbelief.  How  happy  they  must  be 
who  can  trust  in  that  hereafter  !  How 
comparatively  bearable  would  have  been 
even  that  separation,  if  I  could  have 
thought  that  we  would  ever  meet  again  ! 
But,"  Biddulph's  voice  broke,  for  a  min- 
ute he  could  not  speak,  and  w^hen  he 
did,  it  was  with  the  weak  tremulousness 
of  fore-running  age,  in  the  shaking, 
time-worn  articulation  of  senility  which 
was  not  yet  his,  "  since  then,"  he  con- 
tinued, more  composedly,  "  I  have  never 
been  the  same.  But  I  could  make  you 
happy,  and  in  yielding  to  your  every 
wish  I  sought  to  make  some  atonement 
to  her.  And  I  gave  up  more  than  you 
know.  If  Armroyd  was  not  positively 
repugnant  to  me,  there  could  be  no 
sympathy  between  us.  The  sHght  ten- 
tacles which  nature  puts  forth  in  first 
distrust,  brought  to  each  knowledge  of 
the  unlikeness  of  himself  to  the  other. 
But  time  has  so  softened  our  relations 
that,  Avhatever  I  may  be  to  him,  I  am 
glad  that  we  more  than  bear  with  each 
other.  He  knew  that  you  were  all  that 
was  left  to  me,  and  has  not  insisted 
upon  taking  you  wholly  from  me.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  that  he  has  consented 
to  live  in  my  house,  something  another 
might  not  have  been  willing  to  do — and 
I  do  not  misinterpret  his  reason.  He 
did  not,  I  am  convinced,  wish  to  separ- 
ate us  utterly  ;  but  then  he  must,  of 
course,  have  realized  that  you  were  both 
largely  dependent  upon  me." 

Eleanor's  face  burned  with  a  quick, 
indignant     flush  ;    she    with    difficulty 


withheld  the  words  that  evidently 
pressed  for  utterance. 

"  Of  course  it  was  a  great  advance," 
continued  Biddulph,  in  the  same  vein — 
"  a  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune  for 
him,  and  he  should  have  been  grateful. 
He  had  the  good  sense  also  to  recognize 
my  sacrifice — his  inequality — " 

"  Papa  !  "  exclaimed  Eleanor,  facing 
her  father  with  eyes  blazing  through 
unshed  tears,  "  I  will  not  bear  it,  I  will 
not  have  you  say  such  things.  Stephen 
is  more  than  my  equal.  He  is  good, 
wise,  noble,  brave,  strong,  and — so  hand- 
some." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Biddulph,  indul- 
gently. 

"  You  do  not  know  him,"  continued 
Eleanor,  "  you  do  not  understand  him. 
"  You  have  lived  in  your  assumed 
superiority,  you  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  reach  you.  His  posi- 
tion has  not  been  an  easy  one.  You  say 
he  has  been  perfect  with  you.  He  has 
been  as  perfect  with  everyone,  about 
everything.  Think  how  splendidly  he 
has  always  treated  that  Mr.  Kunyon." 

An  unwonted  look  of  stern  seventy 
came  into  Biddulph's  face,  and  Eleanor 
paused  for  a  moment. 

"  You  know  very  well,"  she  contin- 
ued more  calmly,  "  that  Runyon  never 
really  did  anything  for  him.  The  money 
he  lent  him  to  advance  his  invention. 
Stephen  could  have  got  anywhere. 
Still,  w^hen  the  machine  was  successful, 
Stephen  paid  Runyon  over  and  over 
again.  He  has  helped  him  in  trouble 
after  trouble,  and  Runyon  is  always  in 
trouble.  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
Stephen  first  refused  any  one  of  his  de- 
mands, and  then  only  because  it  was  so 
outrageous." 

"  Runyon  has  been  to  see  him  again, 
has  he  ?  "  half  sneered  Biddulph,  visibly 
annoyed  however  by  what  he  heard. 

"  Yes,"  said  Eleanor.  "  I  didn't  mean 
to  tell  you,  but  I  forgot.  I  knew  it 
would  trouble  you.  Runyon  has  been 
here  once  more.  And  after  all  Stephen 
has  done  for  him,  too." 

"What did  he  want?" 

"  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars,"  an- 
swered Eleanor,  "  and  when  Stephen 
refused,  Runyon  was  angry  and  inso- 
lent, and  said  he  would  bring  a  suit 
aijainst  him." 
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"  And  your  husband  ?  "  asked  Bid- 
dulph. 

"  Told  Eunyon,"  replied  Eleanor, 
*'  tliat  the  threat  confirmed  the  refusal." 

"  Nothing  can  be  done  ?  " 

"  Stephen  prefers  to  endure  the  an- 
noyance of  the  suit.  There  is  nothing 
he  says  of  the  claim." 

"  Nothing  of  the  claim  !  "  exclaimed 
Biddulph,  excitedly.  "  But  there  is,  in 
one  sense.  Do  you  think  that  it  is 
nothing  that  a  suit  will  be  brought 
against  your  husband,  my  son-in-law, 
for  money  claimed  to  have  been  lent, 
advanced — whatever  it  is  called — to  aid 
him  in  something  about  a  machine," 
and  he  scornfully,  spitefully  accented 
the  word,  "  a  machine  making  I  beheve 
more  cheaply  something  greatly  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  that  could 
be  produced  before.  Do  you  know  what 
the  world  wiU  say  ?  It  will  say  that  Arm- 
royd  has  robbed  Runyon.  And  there 
will  be  talk  and  newspaper  articles. 
Probably  my  name — your  name — Avill 
be  brought  into  the  affair  in  some  way. " 

"What  would  it  matter?  " 

"A  great  deal,"  answered  Biddulph, 
impatiently.  "It  would  not  be  pleasant 
• — it  would  not  be  endurable.  In  a 
business  sense  the  affair  may  be  wholly 
justifiable,  but,  I  know  nothing  about 
business  and  I  don't  like  it."  He 
paused  a  moment,  then  he  added  :  "  I 
suppose  that  if  the  man  got  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  even  that  would 
not  be  the  last  of  it." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Eleanor,  positively, 
"  Bunyon  would  sign  papers,  do  some- 
thing that  would  end  everything.  I 
wanted  Stephen  to  give  him  the  money, 
but  he  would  not.  He  said  that  it  was 
not  right  to  suffer  such  an  imposition  ; 
as  a  matter  of  business  principle  he  could 
not  allow  it." 

"  Business ! "  said  Biddulph,  in  a  tone 
too  well  bred  perhaps  to  be  a  sneer, 
but  still  wonderfully  suggestive  of  one. 
"  Business  !  Are  there  not  other  con- 
siderations— that  my  name  should  be 
kept  from  common  scandal  ?  that  his 
own  name  even  should  be  kept  from  easy 
defamation  ?  " 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Eleanor,  "that 
Stephen  would  never  do  anything  that 
would  be  unworthy  of  your  name  or  his 
own. " 


"I  do  not  know,"  said  Biddulph  ;  "I 
have  seen  something  of  these  practical 
business  men  and — their  ways  are  not 
my  ways.  Armroyd  might  do  what  he 
thought  right  according  to  his  Hghts  ; 
but — "  Biddulph  shook  his  head — "  he 
has  no  traditions,  no  inherited  instincts 
to  guide  him." 

The  servant  re-entered  the  room. 

"Mr.  Boscawen  has  called  and  says  he 
desires  to  see  you,  sir,"  he  announced, 
standing  like  some  stiff*  but  very  life- 
like tigui'e  that  had  been  rolled  in  up- 
on well-oiled  wheels,  and  left  in  that  par- 
ticular spot. 

"  Yes,"  said  Biddulph,  "  and  yet  I  did 
not  send  for  him." 

"  Shall  I  go  ?  "  asked  Eleanor. 

"  Eor  a  moment,"  answered  Biddulph. 
"  I  do  not  know  what  Boscawen  may 
want,  and  he  may  find  it  difficult  to 
state  his  business  with  you  here.  He  is 
an  excellent  man  of  affairs — has  managed 
the  estate  for  me  admirably  all  these 
years  ;  but  he  is  hardly  at  his  ease  in 
the  presence  of  a  lady." 

Biddulph  had  scarcely  time,  after 
Eleanor  had  left  the  room,  to  take  a 
turn  or  two,  as  he  did,  with  doubtful 
and  wavering  steps  across  the  library, 
when  the  servant  again  appeared  and 
announced  : 

"Mr.  Boscawen!" 

A  small,  neatly  dressed  man  came  un- 
certainly forward  and  nervously  took  the 
hand  that  Biddulph  condescendingly 
held  out  to  him. 

"Ah,  Boscawen,"  said  Biddulph,  "I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you  ;  indeed  I  may 
say  that  your  coming  has  been  most 
opportune.  But  first,  about  what  do 
you  wish  to  speak  to  me  ?  " 

"Nothing  in  particular,  nothing," 
answered  Boscawen,  with  his  handker- 
chief at  his  heated  forehead.  "  But  you 
told  me  to  call  from  time  to  time, 
and " 

"  I  believe  I  did.  Sit  down,  Boscaw- 
en," said  Biddulph  to  the  still  standing 
man.  "  But  really  I  cannot  imagine 
why.  You  know  that  I  have  perfect 
confidence  in  you  ;  that  I  understand 
very  little  about  the  transaction  of  af- 
fairs ;  and  that  the  property  was  very 
fortunately  left  to  me  in  such  condition 
that  it  has  always  been  very  easy  to 
manage  it." 
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"Yes,"  answered  Boscawen. 

"  And  I  luckily  have  been  so  placed — 
inheriting  from  my  father  a  fortune  so 
wisely  invested  and  a  man  of  business 
in  every  way  so  capable  as  you — that 
I  have  not  been  obliged  to  give  money 
matters  even  a  thought.  You  cut  the 
coupons,  I  spend  the  proceeds,  that 
has  been  about  all  that  has  been  neces- 
sary ;  and  I  think  our  respective  tasks 
have  been  quite  congenial  to  both  of  us 
— for  I  have  observed,  Boscawen,  that  it 
has  always  been  a  certain  satisfaction  to 
you,  the  mere  handhng  of  money,  while 
the  only  pleasure  I  have  ever  had  in  it 
has  been  the  getting  rid  of  it." 

Boscawen  laughed  as  one  who  feels 
that  a  laugh  is  expected,  but  still  un- 
certainly, as  if  fearful  that  what  he  was 
doing  might  not  be  quite  right. 

"  But  I  said  your  coming  was  op- 
portune," said  Biddulph.  "If  you  had 
not  come,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to 
send  for  you.  There  is  a  certain  little 
matter  to  which  I  desire  that  you  should 
attend  at  once." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Biddulph." 

"  The  fact  is  that  I  want  some  money 
for  a  particular  purpose." 

"Yes,"  said  Boscawen,  again  becom- 
ing monosyllabic  and  speaking  as  if  his 
only  thought  was  to  avoid  any  possi- 
bility of  discussion. 

"  It's  a  largish  sum,  but  of  course  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  about  your  letting 
me  have  it — well — to-morrow  morning." 

"  No,"  answered  Boscawen,  but  there 
was  more  of  hesitation  than  of  certainty 
in  his  tone. 

"  I  want  twenty-five  thousand  dollars." 

"  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  !  "  re- 
peated Boscawen,  perceptibly  startled. 

"Twenty-five  thousand  dollars,"  said 
Biddulph,  sharply,  "a  mere  trifie  —  an 
amount  that,  with  my  fortune  invested 
as  it  is,  you  can  easily  raise  in  an  hour." 

"  But — "  began  Boscawen. 

"  To-morrow  morning  will  do,"  said 
Biddulph,  rather  peremptoiily.  "  I  shaU 
not  want  the  money  before  then." 

"But — "  again  began  Boscawen,  sit- 
ting on  the  very  edge  of  his  chair,  "  the 
purpose — if  I  might  know  why  you  want 
this  sum — this  large  sum  of  money." 

"  Boscawen,  my  good  friend,"  said 
Biddulph,  suppressing  his  annoyance, 
"  it  has  never  been  my  custom  to  consult 


you  about  the  disposition  of  my  money, 
and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  doing 
so  now.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  con- 
sider what  you  have  said,  ill-timed, 
and  extremely  unsuitable." 

"StiU,  Mr.  Biddulph,"  insisted  the 
little  man,  in  pitiable  agitation,  "if  I 
should  venture  to  inquire " 

"What!"  exclaimed  Biddulph,  in  un- 
restrained anger,  "  am  I  not  to  do  what 
I  please  with  my  own  ?  We  have  known 
each  other  a  long  time,  Mr.  Boscawen, 
and  I  must  say  you  have  served  me 
faithfully  and  well,  but  do  not,  I  pray, 
forget  yourself,  Mr.  Boscawen.  I  can- 
not, even  in  view  of  the  many  years 
you  have  been  in  my  employ — the  em- 
ploy of  my  family — permit  you  to  in- 
quire into  my  motives  or  question  my 
actions." 

"  But  I  must  know,  Mr.  Biddulph," 
said  Boscawen,  in  an  agony  of  embar- 
rassment. "  You  have  never  asked  for 
so  large  a  sum  before,  and  I  must  ask 
you  to  tell  me,  or  else " 

"  Or  else  ?  "  interrupted  Biddulph,  in 
astonishment.  "  What  do  you  mean — 
that  otherwise  you  cannot  get  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Boscawen, 
so  confused  that  he  evidently  had  lost 
all  self-control.  "  Only  tell  me,"  he 
went  on,  beseechingly,  "  and  I  will  see 
that  it  is  all  arranged." 

"  There  is  something  here  that  I  do 
not  understand,"  insisted  Biddulph, 
with  great  severity,  looking  squarely  at 
the  almost  trembling  man  before  him. 
"  Am  I  to  beheve  that  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  kmow  what  disposition  I  in- 
tend to  make  of  the  money,  before  you 
can  procure  it  ?  You  cannot  mean  to 
imply  that,  for  it  would  be  absurd." 

"  You  said  you  have  always  trusted 
me,  Mr.  Biddulph,"  begged  the  man ; 
"  trust  me  in  this.  I  am  not  good  at 
concealments,  and  if  you  will  only  not 
question  me,  vou  will  find  that  it  will 
be  aU  right." 

Biddulph  seated  liimself  in  front  of 
the  now  thoroughly  excited  man,  with 
gi'eat  dehberation  and  with  something 
of  a  judicial  air. 

"Boscawen,"  he  said,  "there  is  some 
mystery  here.  I  intend  to  know  what 
it  is.  As  you  say,  you  are  not  skilful  in 
subterfuge,  and  you  had  best  tell  mc  at 
once." 
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"  I  beg  that  you  will  ask  me  nothing 
— for  your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
others." 

"  I  direct  you  to  raise  for  me  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  which,  although 
large,  is  not  enormous,"  continued  Bid- 
dulph,  utterly  disregarding  Boscawen's 
entreaties,  "and  you  insist  upon  my 
telling  you  what  I  am  going  to  do  with 
it,  implying  that  if  you  do  not  know  this, 
the  thing  cannot  be  accomplished." 

"Not  exactly  that,"  groaned  Bos- 
cawen. 

"  That,  at  least,  was  the  impression  I 
gathered  from  your  words,"  continued 
Biddulph,  pitilessly,  "and  I  must  con- 
clude that  it  was  a  just  one.  If  the 
knowledge  of  my  purpose  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  effect  the  procure- 
ment of  this  sum,  then  there  cannot  be 
any  real  lack  of  power  to  raise  the 
money." 

"  No,"  Boscawen  hastened  to  respond. 

"The  money  will  be  forthcoming 
from  somewhere,"  asserted  Biddulph. 

"Yes." 

"  But  still  there  is  something  unex- 
plained. You  cannot  assure  me  truth- 
fully, on  your  word  as  an  honest  man, 
that  I  can  have  what  I  wish  without  re- 
vealing to  you  my  intention  ?  " 

Biddulph,  looking  narrowly  with  his 
sharp  old  worldly  eyes  at  Boscawen,  saw 
that  a  tremendous  struggle  agitated  him. 

"No,"  answered  Boscawen,  at  length. 

"Ah  !  that  is  very  well.  Now  we 
will  soon  understand.  It  must  be  then 
that  there  is  someone  else  concerned 
in  this  affair." 

"  Mr.  Biddulph,"  cried  Boscawen,  ir 
utter  dismay,  "  you  really  must  ask  me 
nothing  more." 

"There  is  someone  else  concerned, 
and  I  am  not  entire  master  of  my  own 
affairs.  How  can  that  have  happened  ? 
through  no  fault  of  yours,  Mr.  Boscaw- 
en, I  am  sure " 

"No,  Mr.  Biddulph,"  said  Boscawen, 
proudly,  "  everyone  has  conceded  that. 
All  that  could  be  done  I  did,  and 
when — "  he  paused  now  in  even  greater 
consternation  than  before,  having  evi- 
dently said  more  than  he  had  intended. 

"  Something  has  happened,"  said  Bid- 
dulph, quite  pleasantly,  "  and  from  the 
connection,  it  has  something  to  do  with 
my  money  matters  ?  " 


He  waited  for  an  answer,  looking  at 
Boscawen  with  a  fixedness  that  finally 
led  the  latter  to  hesitatingly  murmur  : 

"  Yes." 

"Now,  from  the  fact,"  continued  Bid- 
dulph, relentlessly,  "  that  you  hesitate 
about  complying  with  my  demand,  I 
must  argue  that  it  is  something  un- 
pleasant. There  is  some  difficulty  that 
you  have  kept  from  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  and — no,"  stammered  Boscawen. 

"As  you  will  readily  understand,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  me  to  find 
out  what  it  is.  If,  with  my  fortune,  I 
cannot  at  once  raise  so  insignificant  a 
siun  as  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the 
situation  must  be  very  serious." 

Boscawen  was  silent. 

"  This  is  a  matter  that  will  admit  of 
no  trifling,"  went  on  Biddulph,  and  his 
manner,  which  had  been  apparently  easy 
and  almost  indifferent,  suddenly  became 
stern  and  impressive.  "  Misfortune  has 
happened,  and  the  fact  has  been  with- 
held from  me,  as  it  could  easily  be,  from 
one  who  has  given  no  more  attention  to 
details  than  I  have." 

"Yes,"  gasped  Boscawen,  "but  really 
it  is  nothing  ; "  then  using  the  phrase 
he  had  employed  before,  "  it  will  be  all 
right." 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  think  other- 
wise, Boscawen,"  said  Biddulph,  quietly. 
"  From  your  manner  I  see  that  it  is 
more  serious  than  I  had  anticipated. 
Is  it  ruin?" 

"  Do  not  ask  me,"  cried  Boscawen,  "  I 
can  say  nothing — I " 

"It  is  ruin,"  said  Biddulph,  without 
the  alteration  of  a  tone  or  the  variation 
of  an  inflection.  "  But  why  have  I  not 
been  told?" 

"It  is  not  my  fault.  I  advised  it.  I 
argued  that  it  should  be  done." 

"  Then  I  am  to  infer  that  what  I 
should  have  known — knowledge  of  my 
own  affairs — has  been  kept  from  me  by 
you  through  the  influence  of  others — or 
another  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Armroyd,  sir,  and  Mr.  Arm- 
royd " 

"They  desired  that  I  should  remain 
in  ignorance  of  my  loss  ?  "  quietly  de- 
manded Biddulph. 

"  They  thought  it  was  best — that  you 
might  be  saved  trouble — that,  as  it 
would  make  no  difference " 
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"Not  make  any  difference?" 

"No  —  you  see,  Mr.  Armroyd  has 
made  such  a  large  fortune  in  the  last 
three  years — that  everything — could  be 
carried  on  just  the  same." 

"  And  it  has  been  his  money  that  has 
maintained  this  establishment^ — that  has 
enabled  it  to  go  on  as  it  has  —  that 
has  given  me  what  I  have  had  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  continued  Boscawen,  now  ut- 
terly demoralized,  "  since  you  lost  all." 

"  All  ?  "  repeated  Biddulph. 

"Yes,  sir,  all.  They  thought  —  for 
they  reaUzed  how  proud  you  are  —  that 
you  would  be  happier  if  you  did  not 
know,  and  so  they  forced  me  into  help- 
ing them  in  the  deception — and  we  have 
succeeded,  although  now " 

"  And  I  have  been  mistaken  about 
everything  all  these  years  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  I  am  to  understand  that  I  have 
been  living  all  this  time  on  the  bounty 
of  Mr.  Armroyd,  my  son-in-law  ?  " 

"Not  exactly  that.  Of  course  I'm 
sure  Ml*.  Armroyd  never  looked  at  it  in 
that  way." 

"  That  I  am  a  pauper  dependent  up- 
on others  ?  " 

"  No — no ! "  cried  Boscawen,  appalled 
at  the  effect  of  his  revelations.  "You 
do  not  see — let  me  explain." 

"  My  good  sir,"  said  Biddulph,  with 
his  stateliest  air,  "I  must  ask  you  to 
withdraw  for  a  short  time  ;  I  wish  to 
speak  a  few  moments  with  my  daughter, 
alone." 

As  Eleanor  entered  the  room  she  saw 
something  unusual  had  happened. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  running  to  Biddulph 
and  putting  her  arms  about  him. 
"What  is  it?" 

Biddulph  sat  like  one  who,  just  re- 
covering consciousness,  has  not  yet 
reached  full  realization  of  his  situation. 
As  he  did  not  at  once  answer,  she  asked 
again,  with  even  greater  evidence  of  ap- 
prehension : 

"What  is  it?" 

"I  have  learned  the  truth." 

"Mr.  Boscawen — r-?" 

"Boscawen  has  told  me  all." 

"And  he  promised  us  that  you  should 
never  know,"  grieved  Eleanor. 

"I  hardly  think  that  he  is  really  to 
blame,"    continued   Biddulph,    quietly ; 


"  I  pressed  him  pretty  hard,  and  he  is 
not  a  person  of  great  presence  of  mind 
or  strength  of  resistance." 

"  But  you  will  not  think  of  it  again. 
You  will  forget  you  ever  knew  or  heard 
it?"  besought  Eleanor. 

"I  do  not  know  what  to  say,  or  what 
to  think.  I  am  stunned,  prostrated. 
The  shock  has  been  very  great,  and  I 
cannot  tell  how  it  will  affect  me." 

"  But  we  did  it  for  the  best,"  she 
moaned.  "We  wished  to  spare  you  all 
we  could.  We  knew  you  would  feel  the 
loss  deeply,  and  Stephen " 

"Yes." 

"When  I  proposed  that  we  should 
try  and  keep  you  in  ignorance,  Stephen 
at  once  assented.  I  knew  how  you  felt 
about  him,  and  I  was  afraid  that  you 
might  think  of  him  mistakenly.  Re- 
member you  are  a  very  proud  man " 

"And  you  did  this  to  spare  my 
pride?" 

"  We  did  it  because  there  was  no  real 
reason  why  we  should  do  otherwise. 
What  you  lost  is  little  in  comparison 
with  what  Stephen  has  gained — what  he 
will  gain.  You  do  not  know  about  him 
— he  is  one  of  the  rich  men  of  the  city — 
of  the  country — a  power — an  influence. 
W^ithin  the  last  few  years  he  has  been 
successful  in  all  he  has  undertaken, 
and  everyone  respects  and  honors  him. 
You,  living  as  you  have,  cut  off'  from 
the  world,  have  heard  nothing  of  this. 
Father,  you  must  say  that  you  were 
wrong  and  that  I  was  right.  You  must 
say  it." 

"Perhaps," answered  Biddulph,  sadly. 
"You  must  give  me  time  to  collect  my 
thoughts.  One  cannot  suddenly  find 
the  fabric  of  his  life  rent  and  riuned, 
and  remain  unmoved ;  one  cannot  dis- 
cover that  the  idea  of  his  whole  exist- 
ence has  been  utterly  mistaken,  and  in- 
stantly command  everj-  faculty." 

"But  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  feel  it — everything  will — must 
go  on  as  it  always  has,"  urged  Eleanor, 
eagerly. 

"I  don't  know — I  don't  know,"  mur- 
mured Biddulph,  weakly  and  perplex- 
edly. "I  do  not  seem  to  have  quite  my 
accustomed  vigor." 

Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  aged  with 
strange  suddenness — a  paleness  over- 
spread his  face — there  was  a  tremulous- 
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ness  in  his  long,  lean  hand  never  there 
before ;  and  his  glance  was  for  the  mo- 
ment wandering  and  objectless. 

"  There  can  be  no  change — everything 
is  the  same — except  some  miserable 
money." 

"But  I  am  penniless — a  pauper." 

"You  are  not.  Do  you  think  that 
Stephen  was  without  pride  and  that  it 
was  not  hard  for  him,  comparatively 
without  fortune,  as  he  then  was,  to 
marry  me — the  heiress  ?  You  must  now 
forget  your  pride  as  much  as  he  did 
then — understanding  that  it  is  a  joy  to 
him  to  find  himseK  in  a  position  to  bene- 
fit you — to  benefit  us." 

"  I  do  not  seem  very  clear  in  my  mind, 
Nellie,"  said  Biddulph,  continuing  what 
he  had  said  before  rather  than  respond- 
ing to  her  last  speech.  "  It  seems  as  if 
in  some  way  my  faculties  had  been  be- 
numbed by  this  blow.  I  am  an  old 
man,"  he  paused,  irresolutely,  "I  have 
been  proud  and  imperious,  and  self-as- 
sured.    Perhaps  this  is  retribution." 

But  he  did  not  appear  to  be  really  as 
much  moved  by  the  revelation  to  which 
he  had  just  listened,  as  Eleanor  would 
have  imagined  that  he  might  be  ;  either 
the  callousness  of  age,  or  a  certain  in- 
difference which  he  himself  would  never 
have  suspected,  seemed  to  enable  him 
to  endure  so  well  the  overthrow  of  so 
much  that  he  had  considered  assured. 

"  You  did  it  for  the  best,"  he  went  on, 
pitifully,  "  you  and  he — but  still  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  known." 

Eleanor  looked  at  him  curiously  and 
then  hastened  to  speak  : 

"And  now  everything  shall  be  as  it 
was,  only  you  will  understand  Stephen 
better,  and  all — everything  will  be  clear." 

Biddulph  slowly  bowed  his  head  with 
something  of  an  inattentive  air. 

"Will  you  send  Boscawen  away.  I 
don't  think  I  care  to  see  him  again  to- 


day.  I  am  hardly  equal  to  talking 
about  business." 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Eleanor,  lean- 
ing over  him  and  kissing  him  upon  the 
brow  as  he  sat  bent  in  his  chair.  "  And 
now  let  me  make  you  comfortable." 

She  brought  a  footstool  and  placed  it 
before  him  —  then  she  arranged  the 
cushions  for  him  to  lean  against. 

"Now  you  are  all  right,"  she  said, 
standing  off  and  contemplating  her 
work. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  listlessly. 

She  was  going,  when  he  stopped  her. 

"I  should  like,"  he  said,  "  to  see  your 
— to  see  Stephen  Armroyd.  You  will  tell 
him  so  for  me,  and  he  will  come." 

"Yes." 

"  I  have  been  mistaken,"  he  said  slow- 
ly, "  but  there  was  nothing  to  lead  me 
to  suspect  that  I  was.  It  seemed  so 
clear  to  me  that  I  knew  all  that  I  needed 
to  know,  and  so  impossible  that  there 
could  be  anything  else."  Then  he 
added,  returning  to  his  former  careless, 
courtly  manner,  and  speaking  with  his 
habitual  lightness  —  as  it  were  shrug- 
ging aside  annoyance  with  the  graceful 
ease  of  which  he  had  always  been  master  : 
"Before  you  go  could  you  give  me  a 
book?  Spinoza's  Tractatus  Theologico- 
Foliiicus.  You'll  find  it  on  the  third 
shelf  at  the  right  of  the  door.  I  wish 
to  verify  a  quotation." 

As  Eleanor  handed  him  the  volume 
he  spoke  again. 

"  Spinoza  perhaps  did  not  see  with 
the  complete  clearness  of  some ;  still 
his  conclusions  are  always  interesting. 
Facts  to  him  were  perhaps  not  the  para- 
mount and  only  things  they  should  al- 
ways be.  But  his  was  a  marvellous  in- 
tellect— a  charming  personality.  Thank 
you.  And  do  not  forget  that  I  would 
like  to  speak  with  your  husband.  I  can 
manage  to  see  him  at  almost  any  time." 


Japanese  Voter  Approaching  the   Ballot-box. 
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GLANCE  at  the  feudal 
l^eriod,  which  j^assed 
away  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago, 
enables  ns  to  realize 
what  fulness  of  mean- 
ing there  must  be  in 
the  new  Parliament  to 
the  elder  generation 
among  the  Japanese 
people.  Then  was  the 
time  when  Sakura 
Sogo,  that  brave  figure 
whose  story  every  Jap- 
anese knows,  heading 
a  protest  against  the 
cruel  oppression  of  the 
lord  of  Shimosa,  hum- 
bly thrust  a  petition 
into  his  hago,  or  palanquin,  as  he  passed, 
and  for  this  heinous  presumption  suf- 
fered crucifixion  in  the  presence  of  his 
fellow-villagers,  while  the  headless  trunks 
of  his  children  were  brought  for  his  dy- 
ing gaze  to  rest  on.  Then  was  the  time 
when  the  farmers,  ground  to  misery  and 
desperation  under  some  insolent  sene- 
schal, would  stick  their  sickles  in  their 
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Japanese    Policeman. 


belts  and  trudge  together  to  the  gate  of 
the  daimio's  mansion,  and,  making  their 
mon-so,  or  complaint,  at  the  gates,  would 
loudly  demand  redress  ;  and  then  it 
was  that  for  this  unseemly  impertinence 
the  ringleaders  would  suffer  death  or 
banishment,  and  their  companions  find 
themselves  in  the  stocks. 

Even  as  late  as  twenty  years  ago  the 
spirit  of  the  departing  times  found  typ- 
ical expression  in  the  suicide  of  Yoko- 
yama  Shotaro,  the  Satsuma  ,^amu)'ai. 
He  drew  up  for  presentation  to  the 
Government  a  memorial  containing  ten 
articles  of  counsel  for  the  times,  and 
then,  proceeding  to  the  door  of  his 
house,  calmly  committed  hara-k'iri  :  for 
he  deemed  himself  not  worthy  of  life 
after  a  deed  of  insolence  and  efii*ontery 
which  no  motive  could  justify. 

Men  say  now  that  Yokoyama  was 
foolish  ;  but  their  saying  so  shows  what 
a  change  has  occuiTed  in  their  views  of 
their  political  rights  and  their  lawful 
aspirations.  Within  twenty  years  from 
the  death  of  Yokoyama  an  inspired 
member  of  the  Government  has  de- 
clared, in  a  commentary  on  the  Consti- 
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tution,  that  the  Ministry  "  must  be 
open-minded  to  the  multitude  and  must 
appeal  to  public  opinion."  The  same 
twenty  years  now  sees  a  Pai'liament 
whose  members  may  offer  public  coun- 
sel, not  as  Yokoyama  did,  but  with  the 


Strangely  enough,  however,  the  old 
days,  too,  were  days  of  the  ballot.  In 
many  of  the  provinces  of  old  Japan  it 
was  the  custom  to  elect  the  chiefs  of 
the  villages  by  ballot.  Certain  of  the 
larger  landholders  were   privileged    to 


An   Election   Clerk  Writing  Out  Ballots  for  Voters. 


same  complete  immunity  that  exists  in 
America  and  in  constitutional  Europe. 
The  brother  of  Yokoyama  has  lived  to 
see  the  day  when  his 

' '  Voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities." 

The  day  of  the  kago-so  and  the  mon-so 
has  passed  ;  the  era  of  the  ballot,  the 
quorum,  and  the  previous  question  has 
come. 


choose,  and  when  the  position  became 
vacant  they  all  assembled  on  a  certain 
day,  and  handed  in  their  votes,  written 
on  a  paper  and  placed  in  a  sealed  en- 
velope. Then  the  candidate  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes  was  installed 
as  chief  or  na7iushi. 

But  if  the  ballot  of  those  days  was 
something  very  like  our  own,  the  times 
are  changed,  and  the  new  ideas  are 
none  the  less  strange  to  the  old  heads. 
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Even  at  this  election  of  last  year  we  saw 
one  good  old  soul  for  whom  the  ballot 
seemed  to  have  many  mysteries.  After 
a  series  of  interviews  with  various  elec- 
tion officials  (in  which  the  mutual  po- 
liteness was  at  once  painful  and  delight- 
ful to  behold)  he  was  finally  guided  to 
the  ballot-box  ;  and  there — inspired  by 
what  associations  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
— he  carefully  reached  under  the  table 
(on  which  the  box  stood)  and  dropped 
the  ballot  on  the  floor.  The  unbroken 
soberness  with  which  himself  and  the 


obliged  to  turn  for  a  moment  and  ad- 
mire the  scenery.  They  need  not  have 
taken  the  incident,  however,  as  some- 
thing peculiar  to  Japanese  inisticity. 
Of  their  own  English-speaking  coun- 
tries even  more  ridiculous  stories  might 
be  told.  A  year  or  two  ago,  in  a  New- 
England  town  well  known  as  a  seat  of 
learning,  an  election  w^as  held  at  which 
many  women  voted  for  the  first  time. 
One  lady,  painfully  conscious  of  the 
newness  of  her  privilege,  approached 
the  ballot-box  and  proceeded  to  insert 
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Watching  the  Election   Returns. 


officials  regarded  his/a^/.r  pas  was  char-  her   ballot    with   its   face   upward   and 

acteristically  Japanese  ;  but  it  was  far  open  to   sight,  contrary  to   the  law  of 

from  being  reflected  in  the  faces  of  the  the    State.      But    the    vigilant    official, 

foreign    visitors,    who    were    suddenly  preventing    her,    said     firmly,     "  Face 
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down,  madam,  face  down  !  "  whereon  the 
inexperienced  elector,  in  all  simplicity, 
bowed  her  head  reverently,  and  con- 
tinued to  fumble  blindly  at  the  box, 
with  the  ballot  still  facing  upward. 

The  place  we  chose,  Chiba,  to  view 
the  election  of  last  July,  lies  directly 
across  the  bay  from  Tokio.  It  is  a 
country  town  of  some  three  thousand 
people,  distant  an  hour's  steaming  from 
the  metropolis.  We  went  to  this  place 
because  it  is  a  much  more  typical  re- 
gion than  the  great  capital.  Tokio  is 
subject  to  special  influences  which  make 
it  often  unsafe  to  judge  Japan  by  what 
one  sees  there  ;  and,  in  an  agricultural 
nation  like  this,  the  country  towns  more 


truly  portray  the  life  of  the  people.  I 
said  that  Chiba  was  distant  an  hour's 
steaming  ;  but  in  fact  we  took  five  vehi- 
cles before  we  were  finally  set  down  at 
the  door  of  the  "  Plum  and  Pine  "  Hotel 
in  Chiba.  First  came  a  ride  of  five 
miles  by  jimHkisha  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  gardens,  streets,  and  canals 
which  people  call  Tokio.  Then  we 
were  punted  out  to  the  little  steamer, 
where  the  cabin  was  too  low  to  stand 
up  in,  and  the  deck,  to  which  we  fled, 
was  so  restricted  that  our  bodies  fre- 
quently obstructed  the  outlook  of  the 
anxious  pilot.  Arrived  at  the  other 
side,  the  steamer  stopped  in  shallow 
water,  and  we  descended  into   a  long, 


A   Street  of   Shops  showing  Lantetn   Decorations 
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A  Dashi — Movable  Tower  used  in  Japanese   Festivals. 


llat-bottomed  ferry,  where  freight  and 
passengers  were  indiscriminately  com- 
mingled. Once  more  we  were  met  by 
jinrikishas,  up  to  their  hubs  in  water, 
and  were  carried  through  the  shallows, 
over  the  sands,  and  up  the  beach,  into 
the  busy  fishing  town. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  we 


had  seen  an  election  in  Chiba.  In 
March,  when  the  cherries  were  budding 
and  the  plum  blossoms  were  falling,  we 
had  been  present  at  the  elections  for 
the  provincial  Legislature.  It  was  on 
that  occasion,  I  remember,  that  we  were 
lodged  in  the  "  Morning  Sunrise  "  room 
(for   each    room    has    a   name)    at   the 
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*'  Plum  and  Pine  ;  "  and  it  was  on  that 
occasion  that  my  companion,  a  Japanese 
youth  with  literary  proclivities,  inspired 
by  the  trip  on  the  water,  composed  a 
five-line  ode,  wherein  the  belt  of  foam 
which  the  steamer  left  in  her  wake  was 
compared  to  the  broad  obi,  or  sash, 
which  encircles  the  waist  of  the  Japan- 
ese lady. 

At  that  time  it  had  been  quiet  enough 
in  Chiba  ;  but  we  supposed  that  all 
would  be  changed  now,  at  this  first  na- 
tional election,  even  though  the  higher 
franchise  qualification  had  considera- 
bly reduced  the  number  of  electors. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  event  passed 
off  even  more  quietly.  The  prevailing 
tone,  here  as  everywhere  throughout 
the  country,  was  a  sober  one.  No 
crowds,  no  processions,  no  "  workers," 
no  flags,  no  decorations,  no  excited  par- 
tisans— nothing  to  destro}^  the  calmness 
of  the  beautiful   July  day.     Yet  there 


dozen  appeared.  Nor  was  there  any 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. Throughout  the  country  more 
than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  electors 
went  to  the  polls.  In  some  districts  of 
more  than  a  thousand  voters,  not  a  sin- 
gle one  missed  voting — something  that 
was  probably  never  heard  of  in  our  own 
country.  So  that  the  outward  qi»iet- 
ness  was  certainly  not  the  result  of  any 
inward  indifference. 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  we  were 
made  to  feel,  as  we  approached  the  poll- 
ing-place, very  much  as  a  stranger 
might  feel  in  approaching  one  of  our 
churches  on  a  bright  Sunday  morning. 
Off  to  the  right  lay  the  blue  bay,  spark- 
ling under  the  brilliant  sun.  On  the 
left,  crowning  a  low  hill,  was  a  back- 
ground of  fantastic  pines,  called  by  the 
townspeople  "  Angel's  Feathers,"  be- 
cause on  them  in  days  of  yore  the  an- 
gel who  visited  the  deity  of  the  place 


The  New  Palace  Bridge,  Tokio. 


was    certainly  no   lack   of  struggle  for  had  hung  her  garments  of  feathers  (for 

membership    in    the    new   Parliament,  angels  in  Japan,  you  must  know,  are 

Almost  everywhere  there  were  two  or  clothed  in   feathers).      In  front  of   us 

three  candidates  ininning  for  each  seat,  stood    the    plain,    one-story   town-hall, 

and  in  some  places  as  many  as  ten  or  a  now  used  for  a  polling-place,  with  its 
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The   Great  Be,l  at  Asakusa. 


roof  of  dark,  wavy  tiles,  bordered  with 
a  white  of  oriental  brightness.  There 
was  a  hush  about  the  premises.  Sol- 
dier-like policemen  stood  solemnly  at 
the  door.  On  the  faces  of  the  officials 
was  visible  a  deep  responsibility.  As 
the  serious-looking  electors  passed  in 
and  out,  their  straw  shoes  shuffled  faint- 
ly. There  were  whispered  consulta- 
tions between  the  voters  and  the  offi- 
cers, and  greetings  of  formal  politeness. 
K  all  had  been  worshipful  masters  per- 


forming for  the  first  time  an  unusual 
ritual,  there  could  have  been  no  more 
seriousness  or  formality,  and  the  for- 
eign barbarians  who  silently  witnessed 
the  scene  felt  more  like  intruders  than 
guests. 

Nor  were  we  allowed,  b}-  making  our- 
selves a  part  of  the  scene,  to  break  its 
charm.  The  election  law  allows  only 
officials  and  intending  voters  to  enter 
the  polling-room.  But  the  instinct  of 
kindness  in  our  good  friend  the  mayor 
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was  too  strong,  and  though  the  letter 
of  the  law  was  kept,  its  spirit  was  aban- 
doned. After  a  preliminary^  consulta- 
tion, or  sodan,  with  the  Governor  (this 
sodan  is  always  dear  to   the  Japanese 


close  to  the  open  door,  at  the  edge  of 
the  rope  which  surrounded  the  forbid- 
den precincts. 

The  polls  had  opened  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  one  by  one  the  farmers  had  come 
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A   "  Wakaishi  " — a  Japanese   Bachelor  who    Manages   Public   Festivities. 


heart,  though  often  irritating  to  the  im- 
patient foreigner),  it  was  decided  that 
we  could  survey  the  election  from  the 
outside,  through  the  broad  doors,  which, 
as  in  most  Japanese  houses,  were  thrown 
open  to  the  daylight  and  gave  a  clear 
view  of  all  that  was  passing  within. 
So  we  were  shown  the  way  around  the 
building,  through  the  fields,  to  the  gar- 
den on  the  other  side,  and  there  we  sat 


straggling  in  from  the  surrounding 
country.  The  greater  number  gathered 
in  the  small  meeting-hall  just  outside 
the  polling-room,  whence  arose  a  quiet 
buzzing.  It  was  a  reminder  of  the 
gathering  in  the  churchyard  on  Sun- 
da}^  in  old  times,  between  the  morning 
and  the  afternoon  services. 

There  was  little  laughter,   less  loud 
argument,    and     no    angry    disputing. 
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Every  now  and  then,  like  bees  leaving 
a  hive,  a  figure  was  seen  to  separate 
from  the  rest  and  move  off  toward  the 
polling -room,  and  anon  another  re- 
turned. One  saw  among  them  here 
and  there  the  modern  Japanese,  with 
his  imitation  of  foreign  garments,  in 
appearance  seldom  elegant,  often  awk- 
ward, and  generally  out  of  harmony 
with  the  surroundings.  But  chiefly 
there  came  the  old-fashioned  rustic,  in 
his  best  silk  robes,  with  square-shaven 
crown  and  short  queue  caught  up  and 
tied — perhaps  wearing  the  hakama,  or 
divided  skirt,  of  the  old  samurai.  A 
gentleman  in  every  act,  he  bows  as  he 
enters  to  the  official  at  the  door,  care- 
fully writes  his  ballot  and  affixes  his 
seal,  then  with  great  deliberation  folds 
it  and  places  it  in  the  oblong  official 
envelope.  For  some  of  the  voters  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  the  assistance  of  a 
special  clerk  in  writing  their  ballots. 
It  is  not  that  they  cannot  write  ;  for 
everybody  knows  the  plebeian  kana  or 
syllabic  writing.  They  prefer  to  *  see 
their  ballots  inscribed  with  the  more 
elegant  Chinese  characters  ;  and  then, 
too,  the  kana  is  sometimes  ambiguous 
(for  some  words  have  a  dozen  different 
meanings),  and  there  is  a  natural  per- 
turbation and  a  desire  to  have  their 
meaning  clearly  and  correctly  conveyed. 
AVhen  the  writing  is  finished  the  long- 
sleeved  voter  walks  over  to  the  tachiai- 
nin,  or  inspectors.  Here  further  effu- 
sions of  politeness  take  place,  while  the 
voter  gives  his  name,  number,  and  ad- 
dress, and  is  checked  off  on  the  register. 
Then,  with  another  gesture  of  courtesy, 
he  turns  to  the  ballot-box,  and  with  a 
bow,  perhaps  in  duplicate,  to  the  kind 
old  mayor,  who  sits  behind  the  box,  he 
carefully  deposits  his  ballot,  and  quietly 
retires  by  another  door. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
we  started  back  to  Tokio  by  the  long 
road  that  winds  about  the  upper  end 
of  the  bay,  along  the  beach,  through 
quaint  fishing  villages,  past  snug  cot- 
tages and  green  hedges  into  great  To- 
kio. Here  the  day  had  passed  as 
quietly  as  in  Chiba.  Except  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  polling- 
places,  where  a  respectful  and  curious 
crowd  gathered  outside,  one  would 
never  have  known  that  the  day  was  one 
Vol.  X.— 4 


of  unusual  national  moment.  The  next 
day  the  same  curious  and  respectful 
groups  (one  might  always  use  these 
epithets  for  a  Japanese  crowd)  shifted 
to  the  newspaper  offices,  where  the  re- 
turns from  the  interior,  with  traditional 
journalistic  enterprise,  were  exhibited 
as  soon  as  the  telegraph  could  send 
them.  But  by  the  second  or  third  day 
even  these  traces  had  disappeared,  and 
no  outward  sign  remained  of  the  day 
on  which  the  nation  had  for  the  first 
time  in  history  expressed  its  united 
voice. 

Such  were  the  impressions  we  re- 
ceived on  the  day  of  the  first  national 
election  in  Japan.  But  if  the  prevailing 
tone  on  that  occasion  was  a  sober  one,, 
gayety  and  merrymaking  were  the  su- 
preme features  of  the  day,  five  months 
later,  when  the  first  National  Assembly 
was  formally  opened.  Serious  in  seri- 
ous things,  the  Japanese  cannot  be  ex- 
celled as  holiday-makers.  The  approach 
of  a  great  national  festival — whether  it 
be  the  ever-recurring  Shinnen  or  New 
Year's,  the  periodic  Kanda  Myojin  or 
some  unique  occasion  like  the  present — 
is  always  made  manifest  for  some  days 
beforehand.  Here  and  there  a  national 
flag  is  hung  out ;  perhaps  two  tiny  ones, 
crossed  and  nailed  to  the  eaves  ;  per- 
haps a  larger  one  on  a  bamboo  pole  with 
a  gilt  ball  at  the  end  ;  and  sometimes 
two  enormous  ones,  with  round,  gilt 
cages  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pole,  span 
the  street,  tied  gracefully  together  with 
a  thick  cord  and  tassels  of  purple  silk 
which  hang  down  over  the  highway. 
Here  and  there  a  red-and-white  lantern 
appears.  Then  a  row  of  them  is  hung 
out.  In  a  day  or  two  the  whole  block 
of  houses  is  festooned  ;  and  by  the  great 
day  a  variegated  line  of  red  and  white 
greets  the  eye  as  far  as  it  can  see  on 
either  side  of  the  long  street.  All  man- 
ner of  patterns  appear.  No  two  dis- 
tricts, no  two  blocks  seem  to  use  the 
same  design.  On  one  side  we  see  a 
round  lantern,  with  one  hemisphere  red, 
the  opposite  hemisphere  white.  On  the 
other  side  a  row  of  white  lanterns  show 
broad  red  equators  encircliug  them  ; 
white  balls  dot  the  equator  on  one  hemi- 
sphere ;  on  the  other  a  pair  of  flags  are 
crossed.     A  little  further  along  we  come 
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to  another  row,  with  a  large  red  lozenge 
covering  one  side  ;  a  white  ball  marks 
the  lozenge  centre,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  red  sun  with  the  rays  of  a  Maltese 
cross,  presents  quite  a  different  aspect 
to  those  who  come  from  the  other  di- 
rection. Usually  these  bright  bunches 
of  red  and  white  hang  from  a  straw  rope 
which  stretches  from  house  to  house  at 
the  edge  of  the  eaves.  Where  money  is 
plenty,  however,  and  an  especially  fine 
display  is  to  be  made,  a  lantern  of  some 
length  is  used,  and  is  hung  on  a  wood- 
en post.  Above  and  below  projects  a 
cross-piece  to  which  the  ends  of  the 
lantern  are  tied.  Over  the  top  is  the 
little  gable  which  covers  every  fence, 
gate,  well,  shrine,  and  upright  structure 
of  every  kind  in  Japan.  An  appropri- 
ate inscription — usually  "  Teikoku  Gik- 
wai,"  "  National  Assembly  " — adorns  the 
front  of  the  lantern.  From  the  bottom 
dangles  an  oblong  strip  of  glazed  paper, 
in  red,  piu'ple,  green,  and  every  imagin- 
able color.  When  there  is  a  special  ex- 
travagance, a  little  bell  takes  the  place 
of  the  paper  strip,  and  tinkles  as  the 
chochin,  or  lantern,  sways  in  the  wind. 
Over  each  chochin  is  usually  fixed  a  con- 
ventional group  of  gaudy  paper  flowers, 
one  at  each  end  of  a  cross,  like  the  chil- 
dren's pinwheels  in  our  own  country  ; 
and  the  eaves  of  the  house  are  thus 
made  to  blossom  with  chrysanthemums 
of  hues  never  seen  before,  even  in  the 
Imperial  gardens  of  Tenshi-sama  (My 
Lord  the 'Son  of  Heaven)  himself. 

On  the  eve  of  most  of  the  great  festi- 
vals we  notice  here  and  there  a  dashi  in 
the  course  of  construction.  On  this  oc- 
casion, however,  they  were  not  to  be 
seen.  The  Tokio  Government  (fearing 
perhaps  the  results  of  too  great  excite- 
ment, but  ostensibly  on  the  ground  of 
preventing  extravagance)  had  recom- 
mended that  as  little  money  as  possible 
be  spent,  and  had  specially  desired  that 
no  danhi  be  used  ;  and  in  the  capital  the 
people  in  general  obeyed  this  injunction. 
But  in  the  interior  these  gay  towers 
formed,  as  ever,  a  notable  holiday  feat- 
ure, perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all. 
They  are  often  built  at  the  edge  of  the 
street,  and  one  may  watch  them  as  they 
grow,  course  by  course.  First,  a  broad 
platform  is  built,  with  ornate  corner 
posts   and  a  railing  on  all  four  sides. 


Shining  black  lacquer  covers  every  vis- 
ible part,  and  polished  brass,  with  en- 
graved decorations,  is  plentifully  dis- 
tributed over  all  the  parts.  Brocades, 
tapestries,  and  embroideries  are  hung 
about  the  sides  of  the  lower  story. 
Then  a  second  story  is  added,  of  tall 
and  slender  proportions,  and  this  is 
fairly  buried  in  an  indescribable  mass 
of  symbolical  festoonery- — lanterns,  ban- 
ners, drapery,  gilt  cages,  flags,  fans, 
umbrellas,  fishes,  dragons,  paper  foliage, 
paper  blossoms,  in  every  imaginable 
bright  color.  On  top  stands  or  sits  a 
human  figure,  in  old-time  costume.  He 
is  some  bygone  hero — perhaps  Yorito- 
mo  or  Yoshitsune  or  Kiyomasa,  and  the 
whole  represents  some  famous  adventure 
of  his.  Down  below,  in  the  first  story, 
are  crowded  his  followers,  a  dozen  or  so 
in  number,  beating  the  dull,  resonant 
Japanese  drum,  blowing  the  fife,  mak- 
ing fun  with  lion-masks,  shouting  and 
enjoying  themselves  to  their  utmost. 
Creaking  wheels  support  the  bright, 
noisy,  living  mass,  and  two  stout  oxen 
(sometimes,  instead,  a  crowd  of  holiday- 
makers)  drag  it  slowly  about.  On  the 
summit  of  the  swaying  tower  the  hero 
sits  serene  and  oblivious  of  his  danger. 
For  him,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  moment 
of  a  lifetime,  and  an  admiring  crowd, 
equally  picturesque,  throngs  about  the 
moving  magnificence  in  its  journey. 

By  Tuesday,  November  25th  (the 
opening  ceremony  had  been  fixed  for 
the  29th),  all  these  signs  of  the  approach- 
ing holiday  had  begun  to  show  them- 
selves. The  next  three  days  saw  an 
ever-increasing  array  of  the  kazare,  or 
decorations.  Everywhere  ladders  were 
up,  and  firemen  (the  work  is  done  for 
the  most  part  by  the  fire-laddies)  were 
busy  hanging  ropes,  hammering  flag- 
staffs,  and  stringing  lanterns.  The  peo- 
ple stood  at  their  doors  and  looked  on 
in  attitudes  of  busy  idleness.  Has  this 
straw-merchant  something  which  must 
be  done  to-day — an  invoice  to  be  en- 
tered, a  heavy  order  received  ?  No,  that 
cannot  be  ;  in  Japan  there  is  nothing 
that  must  be  done  to-day.  It  would 
hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to-day  ;  to- 
morrow is  always  much  better. 

By  Friday  the  city  was  newly  dressed 
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in  red  and  white.  In  the  mercantile 
quarter,  the  prosaic  kura,  or  storehouses, 
with  thick,  fire -proof  walls,  deep -set 
windows,  and  prison-like  gratings,  now 
stand  transformed  in  bright  holiday  at- 
tire. At  night  long  rows  of  delicate 
light  meet  the  eye  at  every  turning,  and 
a  soft  red  glow  lights  up  the  pavements. 
Itinerant  merchants  spread  their  wares 
along  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  the 
night  sees  busier  scenes  than  the  day, 
as  the  crowd  passes  and  repasses  under 
the  gleam  of  the  lanterns.  Sometimes 
these  fairy  avenues  extend  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  and  the  two  lines  of  varie- 
gated light  are  lost  in  one.  Over  the 
bridges  and  along  the  quays  invisible 
Jinritishas  dash  swiftly,  marking  their 
path  only  by  a  spark  of  lantern-light  ; 
and  all  the  evening  long  this  restless 
procession  of  stars  lights  up  the  gloom 
of  the  moats — advancing,  meeting,  re- 
ceding, blending,  in  a  tireless  and  mys- 
terious fashion.  At  such  a  time  Tokio, 
near  the  Shimbashi  (New  Bridge),  pre- 
sents a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  and 
never  to  be  excelled. 

There  are  certain  special  qualities  of 
Tokio  decoration  which  one  cannot  fail 
to  notice — the  thoroughness  with  which 
it  is  carried  out,  the  contrasts  which 
appear  as  one  passes  from  cho  to  cho 
(or  from  block  to  block,  as  we  should 
say),  and  at  the  same  time  the  system 
and  unity  of  purpose  displayed  in  the 
individual  districts.  All  this  has  an  in- 
timate connection  with  an  old  afid  cu- 
rious custom,  still  perpetuated  ;  and  I 
must  speak  of  an  interview  which  I  late- 
ly had  with  an  old  man  of  the  people, 
from  whom,  among  others,  I  sought  to 
learn  something  of  the  method  which 
lay  behind  this  universal  decoration  ; 
for  method,  it  seemed,  there  clearly 
must  have  been.  The  honor  of  talking 
with  a  foreign  sensei  (every  teacher  is 
called  sensei,  or  "  first-born  ")  was  too 
much  for  his  tongue,  and  with  good- 
natured  effusiveness  and  much  polite 
sucking-in  of  breath,  he  poured  forth 
voluble  and  irrelevant  explanations,  un- 
til even  the  long-suffering  Japanese  po- 
liteness of  my  student-intei-preter  was 
tested.  His  story  was  a  long  one  and 
may  be  condensed. 

You  must  know,  first,  that  in  the  old 
times  Yedo  (that  is,  Tokio),  and,  in  fact, 


every  Japanese  town,  was  divided  into 
small  wards,  called  cho  or  machi.  Old 
associations  bound  together  the  towns- 
people of  each  cho,  and  made  them  a 
unit  for  social  and  political  purposes  ; 
for  originally  the  cho  had  been  one  of 
the  villages  which  grew  together  to  f  onn 
the  great  town.  There  resulted  a  system 
of  local  self-government  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  is  not  to  be  surpassed 
for  smoothness  and  effectiveness  by  any 
of  our  modern  achievements.  The  chief 
influence  in  local  matters  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  house-owners  and  their 
sahai-nin,  or  managers  of  rented  houses  ; 
and  these,  with  due  regard  to  local  opin- 
ion, really  controlled  the  affairs  of  each 
cho.  Now,  said  my  friend  Tokujiro, 
whenever  a  festival  came  to  pass,  the 
arrangements  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
special  class  of  the  community  called 
wakaishi.  These  were,  in  fact,  the  bach- 
elors of  the  community.  They  formed 
a  sort  of  society  or  guild,  and  no  one 
could  be  admitted  without  proper  en- 
dorsement and  a  vote  of  acceptance. 
They  were  rather  a  wild  set  ;  they  could 
not  be  called  industrious,  and  the  wine- 
shop was  the  favorite  rendezvous  of 
these  pleasure -loving  youths.  A  mer- 
chant who  had  an  eye  to  his  son's  future 
would  seldom  consent  to  his  joining  the 
band  ;  and  it  was  thus  more  numerous 
where  artisans  (whose  sons  had  greater 
liberty)  were  more  plentiful.  But  Ja- 
pan is  a  marrying  country ;  very  few 
men,  and  still  fewer  women,  continue 
long  unmated  ;  and  no  cho  contained 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  wakaishi. 
There  were  two  or  thi-ee  classes  ;  one 
class  was  well  off,  and  was  expected  to 
spend  money  handsomely  ;  the  others 
possessed  less,  and  were  called  on  for 
less.  It  was  into  the  hands  of  this  gay 
company  that  the  arrangements  for  mer- 
ry-making were  always  placed.  The  oc- 
cupation was  a  congenial  one,  and  this 
disposition  of  it  came  about  naturally 
enough. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  duties, 
however,  which  was  not  very  pleasant 
— was,  in  fact,  according  to  Japanese 
ideas,  even  a  little  debasing.  This  was 
the  soliciting  of  contributions  for  festi- 
val expenses.  The  wakaishi  played  the 
disagreeable  part  in  old  Japanese  life 
that  the  book-agent  and  the  campaign- 
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fund  collector  play  with  us.  As  a  festi- 
val approached,  the  wakaishi  went  to 
the  sahai-nin  and  the  house-owners,  and 
received  general  directions  about  the 
mode  of  celebration.  Then  a  number 
went  the  rounds  to  collect  subscriptions. 
Everybody  knew  how  much  his  neighbor 
was  worth,  and  each  was  asked  to  give 
a  certain  sum  according  to  his  means. 
Others  of  the  company  gave  the  orders 
for  the  lanterns  and  the  dashi,  for  each 
festival  had  its  own  style  of  lanterns, 
and  they  were  seldom  used  twice.  This 
was  the  time  when  the  loakaishi  came  to 
the  front  on  the  stage  of  town-life.  They 
were  the  masters  of  ceremonies,  and  on 
the  day  of  the  festival  their  wealth  was 
often  sunk  in  special  garments  of  hour- 
geoise  magnificence  which  dazzled  their 
townspeople. 

All  this  has  remained  until  to-day. 
The  wakaishi  still  meet  at  the  wine- 
shop, still  dun  their  neighbors  for  fes- 
tival money,  and  still  robe  themselves  in 
curious  crepe  garments  to  add  to  the 
picturesque  gayety  of  the  day.  The  ri- 
valry of  the  different  wards  is  still  an 
element  of  the  Japanese  holiday.  On 
the  caparisons  of  the  dashi,  in  particular, 
sums  of  money  quite  large  for  Japan  are 
still  spent.  Three  hundred  dollars,  said 
Tokujiro,  was  the  amount  sometimes 
reached,  but  others  have  told  me  one 
thousand.  In  a  country  where  the  best 
clerks  receive  thirty  dollars  a  month, 
and  the  artisan  thirty  cents  a  day ; 
where  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  will 
give  a  young  man  the  best  education  in 
the  country,  and  will  clothe,  feed,  and 
lodge  him  in  the  bargain  ;  where  these 
prices  rule,  the  spending  of  such  sums 
on  festival  occasions  is  an  index  of  their 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  central  part  they  play  in  the 
simple  town  life. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, as  has  been  said,  was  fixed  for 
Saturday,  November  29th.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Lower  House  was,  however, 
an  indispensable  figure  for  the  occasion, 
and  it  was  therefore  necessai-y  for  the 
Lower  House  to  have  a  preliminary 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
their  head,  and  of  despatching  a  few 
minor  matters.  This  momentous  first 
meeting  of  Japan's  first  national  repre- 


sentative assembly  was  to  take  place  on 
Tuesday  the  25th.  At  nine  o'clock  on 
that  morning,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  erection  of  the  Parliament  build- 
ings, the  tall  iron  gates  of  the  enclos- 
ure were  thrown  open,  the  silver-laced 
porters  took  their  places  at  the  en- 
trance, and  as  the  jinrikishas  of  the 
members  whirled  past  the  porter's 
lodge  and  around  the  broad  gravel  path 
up  to  the  front  portico,  even  the  most 
indifferent  observer  must  have  thriUed 
as  he  thought  of  the  significance  of  the 
moment.  The  change  from  the  old  to 
the  new  in  Japan  is  a  trite  subject,  but 
to  my  mind  this  was  the  occasion  which 
most  marks  the  turning-point.  Until 
to  -  day  these  men  had  entered  those 
doors  only  by  leave  of  others  ;  hence- 
forward they  were  to  enter  in  their  own 
right,  and  in  that  of  the  nation. 

The  crowd  that  watched  the  scene 
was  quite  undemonstrative.  For  the 
most  part  they  stood  idly  gaping  in 
curiosity  and  admiration.  There  is  in 
Japan,  as  in  certain  European  countries, 
a  great  gulf  fixed  between  officialdom 
and  the  people ;  and  even  the  people's 
representatives  received  a  share  of  the 
submissive  respect  with  which  the  pleb& 
here  invest  authority  in  all  its  shapes. 
All  day  long  for  several  days  could  be 
seen  this  gathering  of  people,  ever 
changing  and  ever  renewing  itself,  talk- 
ing little,  laughing  or  joking  not  at  all, 
merely  gazing  fixedly  up  at  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings,  apparently  trying  to 
take  it  all  in,  and  looking,  so  some  one 
said,  as  though  they  expected  the  soar- 
ing wisdom  of  the  national  legislature 
to  appear  at  the  windows  in  concrete 
form. 

At  last,  after  a  week  of  blue  skies  and 
white  clouds,  with  snow -covered  Fuji 
on  the  southern  horizon  pronouncing  a 
perpetual  benediction,  came  Saturday, 
the  final  day,  ushered  in  with  a  gray- 
ness  which  menaced  rain,  but  did  not 
bring  it.  The  events  of  the  day  began 
early.  There  are  no  conventional  times 
in  the  Japanese  day.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  members  of  both  Houses  were  to 
present  themselves  at  the  Palace  and 
pay  their  respects  to  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty. This  occasion,  needless  to  say, 
did  not  involve  my  attendance  ;  but 
Tokio  is  a  city  of  magnificent  distances. 
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and  I  rose  at  six  o'clock,  knowing  that 
time  would  be  required  to  see  all  that 
the  people  were  doing.  Full  dress  was 
required  of  all  civilians  who  were  to 
attend  the  opening  ceremony,  and  it 
seemed  rather  absurd  to  find  one's  self 
attired  in  evening  dress  at  six  o'clock  on 
a  winter's  morning.  I  consoled  myself 
by  thinking  that  the  three  hundred  rep- 
resentatives were  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  making  my  way  to  the  Palace 
grounds  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  began 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  moats  which 
enclose  them.  At  half-past  ten  o'clock 
the  Emperor  was  to  leave  the  palace, 
and  from  seven  o'clock  until  that  hour 
an  ever-increasing  stream  of  humanity 
poured  out  of  the  side-streets  into  the 
main  arteries,  over  the  bridges,  and 
through  the  great  stone  bastions  that 
flank  them,  all  pressing  on  to  get  a 
good  view  of  their  Emperor  as  he  pass- 
ed. Every  moment  the  throng  grew 
denser  and  stronger,  and  seemed  to  be 
renewed  from  inexhaustible  sources. 
Tokio  has  few  sidewalks,  and  from  side 
to  side  the  highways  were  choked  with 
human  beings.  Now  and  then  the  liv- 
eried equipage  of  a  general  or  a  minis- 
ter, with  some  titled  occupant,  forced 
its  way  through  the  pedestrians  and 
emphasized  the  privileges  of  aristoc- 
racy. Here  and  there  a  squad  of  cav- 
alry were  leaving  their  barracks  for  the 
stables,  their  sabres  clanking  at  their 
heels.  Solemn-looking  policemen  were 
dispersed  everywhere  among  the  crowd. 
Now  and  then  a  company  of  infantry 
marched  past  to  form  in  battalion  as  an 
imperial  escort.  But  no  military  dem- 
onstration was  needed.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  peaceful,  more  orderly 
than  this  immense  crowd.  Respecta- 
bility was  written  on  every  form.  Once 
or  twice  only,  from  the  direction  of  the 
students'  quarters,  came  a  company  of 
young  fellows,  racing  along  in  jinriki- 
shas,  shouting  and  waving  banners,  on 
their  way  to  escort  a  favorite  politician 
to  the  Parliament  House.  Many  of  the 
districts  turned  out  in  a  body  to  honor 
a  popular  representative  in  this  way, 
and  then  they  returned  to  their  ward 
and  celebrated  the  occasion  with  cakes 
and  wine  and  speeches. 

By   nine  o'clock  the  jinrikishas  and 
carriages  began    to  whirl  through  the 


Sakurada  Gate,  across  the  bridge,  and 
down  the  avenue  to  the  Parliament 
House.  One  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  day,  thirty-two  years  ago,  when  a 
similar  crowd  pressed  about  the  same 
gate  to  see  the  Bairnios'  trains  on  their 
way  to  the  great  levee  in  the  Shogun's 
castle  (where  the  Palace  now  stands), 
and  Ji,  the  great  Begent,  the  friend  of 
the  foreigners  and  of  progress,  met  a 
bloody  death  on  this  self-same  bridge. 
His  foreign  proclivities  and  his  resolute 
wiU  had  made  him  the  best-hated  man 
in  Japan,  though  he  was  just  then  at 
the  height  of  a  successful  policy.  He 
had  started  from  his  house,  on  the  hill 
above  the  gate  (where  the  War  Depart- 
ment now  stands),  and  had  just  reached 
this  point,  surrounded  by  a  few  white- 
robed  retainers,  when  a  score  of  men 
rushed  out  from  the  crowd,  and  mak- 
ing short  work  of  the  guard,  despatched 
the  Regent  in  a  few  seconds. 

By  half -past  ten  the  stream  oi  jinriki- 
shas had  ceased  to  flow,  and  after  a  few 
moments  of  waiting  the  Imperial  cor- 
tege, moving  down  from  the  Palace  and 
crossing  the  deep  moat  by  the  new 
bridge,  appeared  through  the  Saku- 
rada Gate,  and  passed  slowly  down 
the  avenue.  Had  it  been  any  other 
country  cheers  would  have  deafened  the 
imperial  ears.  But  the  hurrahs  were 
faint.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  A 
few  years  ago  every  form  would  have 
been  prostrate,  every  forehead  touching 
the  ground.  A  nation  cannot  pass  in- 
stantly from  such  demeanor  to  the  frank 
outburst  of  soul  which  finds  vent  in 
huzzas.  Cheering  is  still  a  thing  of  the 
future  for  Japan. 

Meanwhile  the  witnesses  of  the  com- 
ing spectacle  had  been  assembling  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  It  was  indeed 
an  esoteric  gathering.  The  two  Houses 
were  to  be  there,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  the  high  officials  who  shared  the 
I)rivilege  did  not  exceed  three  hundred. 
A  dozen  foreigners  entered  in  this  way 
by  their  official  rank.  A  place  was  re- 
served for  the  Diplomatic  Coi'ps,  the 
chiefs  in  one  compartment,  the  attaches 
in  another.  Five  other  foreigners  oc- 
cupied the  box  whose  door  bore  the 
legend,  "  Messieiu's  les  Journalistes." 
One   (Sir    Edwin   Arnold)    represented 
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England  ;  two  represented  the  United 
States,  and  two  the  local  English  jour- 
nals. As  this  box  was  the  only  one  to 
which  any  foreigners  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted who  did  not  enter  by  virtue  of 
official  or  diplomatic  rank,  one  may 
imagine  that  scores  of  requests  had 
been  received  by  the  Board  of  Cere- 
monies ;  journalistic  affiliations,  before 
unthought  of,  suddenly  sprang  up  on 
every  hand.  But  what  with  the  twenty 
Japanese  journalists  who  were  entitled 
to  admission,  there  was  no  room  to 
spare,  and  the  number  of  foreigners  was 
necessarily  limited. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  galleries  were 
nearly  filled.  On  the  right  and  left 
(from  the  President's  desk)  were  ranged 
long  lines  of  high  officials,  ascending  in 
rank  toward  the  centre.  On  the  left  of 
the  centre  were  the  boxes  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps.     Below,  the  right  was  re- 


served for  the  Commons,  the  left  for 
the  Peers.  This,  however,  must  not  be 
interpreted  as  exalting  Commons  above 
Peers,  for  in  Japan  the  left  is  the  seat 
of  honor.  Behind  the  President's  desk 
was  a  large  recess,  the  Throne  Room, 
where  the  Emperor  himself  was  to 
stand.  A  curious  expectancy  reigned. 
From  below  came  up  the  delicate  odor 
of  burning  incense.  Now  and  then  the 
sound  of  trumpets  was  heard,  as  a  de- 
tachment of  troops  passed  in  the  streets 
without.  Every  few  moments  a  much- 
liveried  usher  entered  a  box,  bowed, 
showed  to  his  seat  a  decorated  and  titled 
personage,  and  noiselessly  retired.  It 
was  not  unlike  some  stage  drawing-room 
scene,  and  one  could  not  help  looking 
for  the  play-bill  to  learn  who  was  tak- 
ing the  part  of  the  noble  lord  just  en- 
tered. Anon  some  irreverent  guest  al- 
lowed a  laugh  or  a  loud  tone  to  escape 


KiMI  GA  YO. 

Adapted  for  militant  band  by  Herr  F.  Eckert,  from  an  old  Japanese  melody.    Transcribed  from  tbe  score  in  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  T.  Iwakura,  Chief  Musician  of  the  Imperial  Household.    Words  by  Viscount  Fukuba  Bisei. 
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him,  much  to  the  disgust  of  a  British 
companion,  who  kindly  explained  to  me 
that  such  a  thing  could  never  have  hap- 
pened at  Westminster,  and  that  w^hat 
the  Japanese  needed,  as  a  restraining 
influence,  was  "  traditions,  you  know." 

Suddenly  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  was 
heard  without.  The  Emperor  had  ar- 
rived. Then  from  the  Imperial  band 
was  heard  the  superb  harmony  of  that 
noble  chorale,  the  national  hymn,  "  Kimi 
ga  yo,"  *'  May  our  sovereign  live  for 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  years, 
until  the  tiny  pebble  becomes  a  moss- 
covered  rock."  Its  grand  notes  died 
away,  sounding  to  those  within  like  the 
strains  of  a  mysterious  organ  ;  the 
doors  of  the  lov>^er  corridor  opened,  and 
the  Peers  and  the  Commons  made  their 
entrance.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  took  its  position  in 
the  boxes  above. 

The  body  of  spectators  was,  in  truth, 
the  interesting  feature  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  Peers  wore  for  the  most 
part  the  court  costume  of  their  respec- 
tive ranks.  Those  elected  from  the 
highest  tax-payers,  as  well  as  all  but  a 
few  titled  members  of  the  Commons, 
were  in  plain  evening  dress.  The  lega- 
tions, with  their  many-patterned  cos- 
tumes, from  the  peacock-blue  military 
uniform  of  Austria,  and  the  broad 
horizontal  gold  bars  of  Russia,  to 
the  loose  gown  and  peaked  black  hat  of 
Corea,  presented  a  striking  appearance  ; 
and  among  them  the  American  repre- 
sentative stood  prominent  by  the  very 
simplicity  of  his  evening  dress.  The 
galleries,  from  one  end  to  another  were 
a  broad  blaze  of  gold  lace.  Below,  the 
embroidered  garments  of  the  Peers  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  black  and  white 
of  the  Commons.  Count  Ito,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  House  of  Peers,  standing 
alone  in  front  of  his  associates,  wearing 
the  red  sash  of  the  order  of  the  Paulow- 
nia,  served  as  a  foil  to  Mr.  Nakajima, 
President  of  the  Commons. 

The  costumes,  the  building,  the  drap- 
ery, the  whole  scene,  were  in  appear- 
ance thoroughly  Western,  and  one 
looked  almost  in  vain  for  a  touch  of  the 
Japanese.  But  perhaps  the  sight  was 
on  that  account  more  significant  in  its 
contrasts  with  the  past.  Every  one  re- 
members the  killing  of  Richardson  in 


1862,  the  young  Englishman  who  rashly 
refused  to  yield  the  road  to  the  train  of 
the  great  Daimio  of  Satsuma,  Shimadzu 
Saburo,  and  was  literally  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  enraged  retainers.  The  redoubt- 
able Saburo  has  passed  away,  but  down 
in  the  front  row  of  Peers,  in  the  very 
dress  of  the  once-hated  foreigners,  sit 
his  two  sons,  Tadayoshi  and  Chiusai  ; 
and  even  to  -  day,  the  former  (alone 
of  all  the  Peers),  wears  his  hair  as  of 
old,  with  top-knot  and  shaven  crown. 
In  another  part  of  the  House  sits  Na- 
rabara,  the  very  samurai  who  led  the 
attack  on  Richardson.  A  few  feet 
from  Shimadzu  stands  Count  Ito  Hiro- 
bumi,  twenty-five  years  ago  plain  Ito 
Shunsuke,  hotly  pursued  by  enemies  for 
his  advocacy  of  foreign  methods,  and 
secretly  embarking,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  to  study  in  the  West.  On  the  plat- 
form, among  the  Ministers,  is  Count 
Goto,  one  of  the  earliest  workers  in  the 
cause  of  the  Restoration,  and  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  the  secret  and  trusty 
messenger  sent  by  the  Daimio  of  Tosa 
to  induce  the  Shogun  to  yield  to  the 
united  clans  and  resign  his  office. 
Down  among  the  highest  nobles  is  lit- 
tle Prince  San  jo  (since  that  time  laid 
with  his  fathers),  beloved  and  trusted 
by  all  factions,  but  in  1865  a  fugitive, 
with  six  other  court  nobles,  from  Ki- 
oto, where  his  sympathy  with  the  con- 
spirators of  the  Restoration  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  Viscount  Enomoto,  too, 
the  ex-Minister  of  Education,  has  a 
place  here  ;  but  in  1869  he  was  in  Yezo, 
at  the  North,  making  a  last  brave  stand, 
at  the  head  of  a  remnant  of  the  Sho- 
gunate's  forces,  against  the  generals  of 
the  present  Emperor,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  raised  the  flag  of  the  first 
(though  perhaps  not  the  last)  republic 
that  Asia  has  ever  seen.  All  through 
the  assembly  stood  men  whose  recollec- 
tions must  have  been  in  equally  vivid 
contrast  with  the  scene  in  which  they 
were  taking  part. 

Meanwhile  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
the  Privy  Council  had  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  left.  Finally,  at  the  right 
appeared  the  Marquis  Tokudaiji,  the 
Lord  High  Chamberlain,  and  as  all  rose 
to  their  feet  and  made  obeisance  the 
Emperor  entered,  followed  by  a  number 
of   the   Household  officials.      He   took 
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liis  place  in  the  Throne  Room,  the  Proc- 
lamation was  handed  to  him,  and  in  a 
firm,  resonant  voice  he  read  aloud  a 
brief  address,  declaring  Parliament 
opened  for  business.  He  spoke  in  the 
most  approved  style  of  Japanese  into- 
nation, and  his  vrords  reached  every  au- 
ditor. The  parchment  was  then  handed 
to  Count  Ito,  who  respectfully  raised  it 
to  his  head  in  Japanese  fashion.  The 
Emperor  returned  by  the  door  where 
he  entered,  the  strains  of  the  national 
hymn  were  heard  once  more,  and  the 
long-expected  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 
Perfect  decorum  and  smoothness  had 
marked  it  throughout,  and  the  whole 
impression  left  upon  the  spectator  was 
one  of  gravity  and  solemnity. 

In  these  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Peers  the  true  meaning  of  the  occasion 
found  expression.  But  to  the  people 
one  hoHday  is  very  much  like  another. 
The  special  meaning  of  the  day  is  for- 
gotten, and  they  betake  themselves  to 
the  usual  holiday  resorts.  Now  in  Tokio 
the  Mecca  on  festival  occasions  is  Asa- 
kusa.  There  the  holiday-keeping  reaches 
its  highest.  The  first  and  the  last  re- 
sort at  such  times  is  this  spacious 
pleasure-ground,  with  ponds,  bridges, 
temples,  shrines,  gardens,  towers,  shoot- 
ing-galleries, tea-houses,  peep-shows, 
conjurers,   and   all    manner    of   penny 

amusements.    So  in  the  afternoon  B 

and  myself  started  for  Asakusa,  through 
the  lantern-fringed  streets,  to  observe 
the  people  at  their  play. 

The  main  entrance  stands  at  the  end 
of  a  long  and  narrow  paved  lane,  lead- 
ing from  a  broad  thoroughfare  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  lane  is  packed 
with  people  leisurely  coming  and  going. 
Down  each  side  is  an  interminable  row 
of  gay  shops,  among  which  the  toy  stores 
predominate.  As  we  approach  the  mas- 
sive roofed  gateway,  ever  open,  with  the 
great  temple  looming  through  on  the 
other  side,  the  deep  boom  of  the  huge 
bell  sounds  in  our  ears,  and  the  strikers 
turn  for  a  moment  to  watch  us  as  they 
swing  back  the  big  horizontal  beam  that 
serves  as  a  clapper.  We  stop  in  front 
of  the  two  fierce-looking  Ni-o,  in  their 
cages  on  either  side  of  the  portal,  and 
chew  a  paper  wad  to  throw  after  the 
thousand  that  already  adhere  to  them  ; 


and  we  trust  that  we  may  have  the  pure 
hearts  that  the  paper  prayer  brings  to 
those  who  truly  desire  them.  Just  in- 
side the  gateway,  with  its  immense  hang- 
ing lantern-globes,  now  battered  with 
age,  the  sacred  pigeons  flutter  up  to  us. 
We  must  add  to  our  meritorious  deeds 
by  buying  a  cent's  worth  of  corn  to 
throw  to  the  sacred  birds.  We  approach 
the  great  sign-board,  just  ahead  on  the 
right,  to  learn  whose  name  leads  the 
thousands  there  inscribed  for  their  gen- 
erous contributions  to  the  temple  ;  but 
before  we  reach  it,  our  attention  is  dis- 
tracted by  a  crowd  gathered  a  little  dis- 
tance away,  where  a  voluble  showman 
seems  about  to  perform  the  feat  of  swal- 
lowing a  sword.  He  does  swallow  it, 
and  in  a  marvellous  manner,  too  ;  but 
this  is  only  preliminary  to  his  chief 
business  of  painless  tooth-extracting. 
Some  poor  little  fellow  is  persuaded  to 
step  out  and  lend  himself  as  an  example  ; 
a  magic  powder  is  rubbed  on  the  aching 
tooth,  and  presto  !  out  it  slips.  This 
process  never  fails  to  attract  an  open- 
mouthed  crowd.  We  turn  toward  the 
temple.  Up  the  steep  steps  go  scores 
of  worshippers,  kneeling  as  they  reach 
the  top,  clapping  their  hands  and  toss- 
ing the  tenth  part  of  a  cent  into  the 
cross-barred  bin  that  serves  as  a  contri- 
bution-box. Their  prayers  are  earnest 
and  sincere ;  I  have  seen  a  woman  on 
her  knees,  with  tears  streaming  from 
her  eyes,  and  showing  as  genuine  an  an- 
guish of  heart  as  poor  humanity  ever 
feels  in  Western  lands.  But  while  there 
is  this  need  of  superhuman  help,  this 
religious  feeling,  I  doubt  whether  the 
ordinary  Japanese  ever  comes  to  reckon 
himself  the  "  miserable  sinner  "  of  the 
Anglican  litany. 

We  turn  off  to  the  left,  over  the  little 
arched  stone  bridge,  and  from  the  old 
woman  at  the  other  side  we  buy  a  few 
tiny  eels,  to  pitch  into  the  pond  ;  for 
this  act  of  saving  life,  like  feeding  the 
pigeons,   is  the  laying  up  of  treasures 

for  the  future.     B suggests  that  the 

old  dame  will  fish  them  out  at  night 
and  sell  them  again  next  day  ;  but  we 
accept  the  symbolic  act  as  it  is  intended 
— as  a  reminder  to  perform  good  deeds 
unceasingly.  Just  beyond  the  bridge 
is  a  ring  of  spectators  pressing  around 
an  old  woman  who  squats  on  the  ground. 
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She  is  a  sand-writer.  In  front  of  her 
are  three  or  four  bags  of  colored  sand 
— red,  white,  purple,  and  black.  Deftly 
holding  the  sand  in  her  pahu,  she  sweeps 
her  hand  in  graceful  curves  over  the 
smooth  ground,    and   we    see  lanterns. 


honor.  Her  unceasing  shrill  babble  is 
even  more  wonderful  than  her  writing, 
and,  as  we  move  off,  she  pei-petrates  her 
stock  joke  by  begging  us  to  sit  down 
awhile  and  have  some  (imaginary)  tea. 
Away  on  the  right  are  rows  and  rows 


Opening  Scene  of  the  Japanese   Parliannent. 


flags,  people,  flowers,  grow  in  outline 
under  her  swift  motions.  The  foreign- 
ers' pennies  command  her  utmost  skill, 
and  she  depicts  in  many  colors  the  story 
of  Oishi  Kuranosuke,  the  loyal  leader  of 
the  Forty-seven  Ronins,  of  never-dying 
memory,  as  he  sits  reading  from  a  letter 
the  last  behest  of  his  lord  to  avenge  his 
Vol.  X.— 5 


of  diminutive  photograph-galleries,  for 
with  the  Japanese  the  photograph  is 
very  popular.  A  little  further  on  we 
come  to  the  fascinating  little  archery 
ranges.  "  Range "  is  a  word  rather 
large  for  these  nooks,  for  Japanese 
archery  at  Asakusa  is  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  the  Robin-Hood  style  of 
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transfixing  a  willow  wdtlie  at  three  hun- 
dred yards.  Imagine  facing  a  target 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  away,  at  the  other  end 
of  a  room  ;  imagine  a  bow  that  bends 
like  whalebone,  and  an  arrow  only  a  lit- 
tle longer  than  a  chopstick.     Archery's 


are  usually  open  to  the  street,  only  a 
wooden  fence  marking  the  line  of  the 
highway.  A  gaudy  curtain,  with  start- 
ling feats  depicted  in  brilliant  colors, 
hangs  from  the  eaves  to  the  fence. 
Ever  and  anon  this   is  rapidly  raised, 


Grotesque    Chrysanthemum   Figure   at   Asakusa. 


art  here  lies,  not  in  launching  a  shaft 
directly  at  the  bull's-eye,  but  in  causing 
it  to  describe  a  graceful  curve  and  in 
judging  the  curve's  dimensions.  The 
attractive,  red-cheeked  musmee  begs  us 
to  shoot  just  once  more,  but  we  turn 
away — past  the  chrysanthemum  garden, 
with  its  life-like  flower  figures  telling 
some  famous  stor}^ — past  the  monkeys 
and  the  parrots — past  the  twelve-story 
tower,  with  the  elevator,  the  only  one  in 
Japan,  and  on  toward  the  booths  of  the 
showmen  and  the  circus  performers. 
They  are  a  motley  assortment.     They 


and,  after  a  second  or  two,  dropped 
again,  to  tantalize  and  attract  the  pass- 
er-by. From  within  the  orchestra 
sends  forth  a  deafening  noise ;  drum 
and  flute  vie  with  each  other,  and  the 
sharj:)  tones  of  a  fiddle  at  times  break 
in.  Suddenly  we  hear  the  clear  "  click, 
click"  of  the  hyoshi-gi — two  oblong 
pieces  of  cherry  or  plum,  held  one  in 
each  hand  and  struck  together  like  cym- 
bals— a  sound  so  familiar  in  Japan ; 
the  orchestra  breaks  off  sharply,  the 
manager,  with  looped-up  skirts,  makes 
a  pompous  announcement,  the  curtain 
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fallB  with  a  snap,  and  the  performance 
begins.  Here  three  little  children  tod- 
dle skilfully  about  the  stage  on  big 
white  spheres.  Next  door  a  woman 
with  wonderful  toes  ties  knots,  saws 
wood,  sews,  makes  a  boat,  and  does 
sundry  other  astonishing  feats.  Be- 
yond are  a  company  of  performing 
monkeys,  shivering  in  bedraggled  cos- 
tumes of  daimio  and  sainurai.  Of  late, 
borrowed  wonders  from  the  West  seem 
to  occujiy  an  important  place  in  the 
people's  amusements.  The  great  ele- 
vator tower,  the  panorama,  a  diorama, 
a  phonograph,  an  electric  battery — all 
these  seem  to  be  displacing  the  mate- 
rial, if  not  the  form,  of  the  old-time 
spectacles.  But  curious  as  they  are  to 
the  Tokio  townsman,  they  have  for  us 
nothing  of  the  Japanesque,  and  we  pass 
them  by. 

It  is  growing  dark,  too,   and  people 


are  turning  homew^ard.  A  cold  wind 
has  spining  up,  and  reminds  us  that 
winter  comes  in  Japan,  even  if  tardily. 
The  dust  begins  to  fly  and  chokes  us  as 
w^e  hurry  across  the  city.  The  wind 
becomes  a  gale.  The  lantei-ns  are 
dashed  about  and  torn  from  their  fas- 
tenings, and  go  rattling  down  the 
street.  No  fairy  avenues  to-night,  for 
everyw4iere  flags  and  lantern's  are  be- 
ing shattered  and  dismantled,  and  the 
northern  blast  will  keep  us  all  snugly 
within  doors.  The  great  ParHament 
malHuri  is  over,  and  the  reign  of  the 
Constitution  has  begun.  By  the  next 
morning  every  lantern  and  flag  in  To- 
kio has  swiftly  and  m^'steriously  dis- 
appeared, and  the  "  great,  green  city  " 
is  itself  again.  The  spirit  of  festivity 
sleeps  for  awhile,  to  wake  again  with 
renewed  vigor  in  the  protracted  holi- 
days of  the  New^-Year. 


TWO   ON   THE   TERRACE. 
By  John  Hay. 


Warm  waves  of  lavish  moonlight 

The  Capitol  enfold, 
As  if  a  richer  noonlight 

Batlied  its  white  walls  with  gold. 
The  great  bronze  Freedom  shining — 
Her  head  in  ether  shrining — 
Peers   Eastward,  as  divining 

The  new  day  from  the  old. 


No  laughter  and  no  sobbing 
From  those  dim  roofs  arise. 

The  myriad  pulses  throbbing 
Are  silent  as  the  skies. 

To  ns  their  peace  is  given  ; 

The  meed  of  spirits  shriven  ; 

I  see  the  wide,  pure  heaven 
Reflected  in  vour  eves. 


Mark  the  mild  planet  pouring 

Her  splendor  o'er  the  ground  ; 
See  the  white  obelisk  soaring 

To  pierce  the  blue  profound. 
Beneath  the  still  heavens  beaming, 
The  lighted  town  lies  gleaming, 
In  guarded  slumber  dreaming — 
A  world  without  a  sound. 


Ah  love  !  a  thousand  ?eons 

Shall  range  their  trooping  years ; 
The  morning -stars  their  ppeans 

Shall  sing  to  countless  ears. 
These  married  States  may  sever. 
Strong  time  this  dome  may  shiver. 
But  love  shall  last  forever. 

And  lovers'  hopes  and  fears. 


So  let  us  send  our  greeting, 
A  wish  for  tiiist  and  bliss, 

To  future  lovers  meeting 
On  far-off  nights  like  this. 

AYlio,  in  these  walls  imdoing 

Perforce  of  time's  rough  wooing — 

Amid  the  crumbling  ruin 
Shall  meet,  clasp  hands,  and  kiss. 


J^^. 


A  Pass  in  the   Pyrenees— Hospice  of  France. 


IZARD   HUNTING   IN   THE   SPANISH    PYRENEES. 

By  Paul  van  Dyke. 


OUR  horses  restive  in 
the  brisk  air  of  the  hour 
between  night  and 
morning,  and  jumping 
away  from  their  riders, 
embarrassed  in  mount- 
ing by  gun  and  alpen- 
stock—  that  was  the  start.  Then  ten 
miles  of  smooth  road  straight  toward  the 
southern  border,  and  we  turned  sharply 
to  the  east  and  struck  up  the  mountain 
side.  The  path  was  the  empty  bed  of  a 
torrent,  but  the  horses  climbed  like  cats ; 
passing  over  crumbling  slopes,  and  slid- 
ing down  the  face  of  smooth  rocks,  with 
a  certainty  and  ease  which  made  one 
believe  that  their  race  had  been  crossed 
with  the  izard.  Even  their  agility  has 
its  limits.  At  last  we  must  dismount 
for  a  ten  hours'  march. 

In  advance,  double-barrelled  fowling- 
piece  slung  at  his  shoulder,  pack  at  his 
back,  and  alpenstock  in  hand,  goes  Can- 
teloupe,  menuisier,  guide  of  the  summit 
with  two  plaques,  ex-chasseur,  now  man- 
ager of  the  Tir  aux  pigeons  au  grand  Pre 
de  Montauban ;  next,  similarly  laden 
with  gun,  pack,  and  staff,  comes  Toma, 
papil  of  Canteloupe,  porteur,  chasseur, 
and  ex-braconnier — both  good  guides, 
good  hunters,  and  good  fellows.  Last, 
with  rifle  and  staff,  but  no  pack,  comes 
"Monsieur." 

It  is  pleasanter  to  watch  the  agility  of 
a  horse  than  to  match  one's  own  muscles 
against  the  slopes ;  but  here  there  was 
no  great  climbing,  only  a  very  sharp  as- 
cent ;  and  we  proceeded  steadily  for  two 
hours,  resting  once  or  twice  for  five  min- 
utes while  the  men  rolled  and  smoked 
the  eternal  cigarette.  At  one  of  these 
Vol.  X.— G 


rests,  Canteloupe  showed  with  pride  the 
spot  where  he  had  made  the  soup  for 

his  Highness  of  X ,  just  before  the 

princely  massacre  of  a  battue.  A  battue 
is  la  chasse  aux  fleurs  d'oranger,  in  which 
the  hunter  mounts  almost  to  his  post 
by  carriage  or  horse.  A  small  anny  of 
beaters  surrounds  the  base  of  the  chosen 
mountain,  and  the  unfortunate  troop  of 
izards  are  compelled  to  pass  by  some 
narrow  opening  to  the  other  side.  The 
hunter,  hidden  behind  a  rock,  pours  two 
barrels  of  buckshot  into  the  band  pass- 
ing almost  under  the  muzzle  of  his  gun. 
But  we  plotted  no  such  assassination.  It 
was  therefore  with  a  clear  conscience 
that  we  rested  in  the  mouth  of  a  little 
cave  for  luncheon.  While  we  ate,  Toma 
pointed  out  a  peak  where,  in  September 
several  years  before,  he  had  nearly  lost 
his  life  by  the  treacherous  snow.  He 
slid,  on  the  little  avalanche  he  had  caus- 
ed, down  a  long,  steep  snow-field,  over 
the  edge  of  the  rocks,  and  hung,  bleed- 
ing and  senseless,  on  a  narrow  ledge. 
Fortunately  one  of  his  hunting  comrades 
saw  the  accident.  With  great  difficulty 
they  carried  him  to  shelter  at  the  base  of 
the  peak.  There,  as  in  the  old  stoiy, 
"  they  laid  him  on  an  ass  and  brought 
him  to  the  inn." 

After  luncheon  the  way  was  harder, 
and  before  long  we  left  the  old  mule- 
track  of  the  smugglers  to  tui'n  toward 
the  great  mountain-tops  on  the  light. 
The  snow-fields  were  all  around  us,  and 
below  we  could  see  tiny  lakes  fed  by 
foaming  cascades  of  snow-water,  whose 
noise  filled  all  the  still  air.  Higher  are 
two  more  lakes,  but  this  time  frozen, 
and  we  skirt  their  edges  to  drink  a  little 
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of  their  outlet  ice-water,  reminder  of 
home  in  iceless  France.  The  real  work 
of  the  day  has  begun  ;  and  we  make  our 
way  slowly  across  the  face  of  the  steep 
snow-field,  following  the  base  of  the  en- 
circling cliff,  to  find  a  practicable  pas- 
sage over  the  distant  top.  When  we 
have  found  one,  it  is  hard  climbing. 
Once  or  twice  we  pass  our  guns  from 
hand  to  hand  in  order  to  mount  the 
more  safely,  for,  in  such  places,  a  man 
slips  only  once.  But  the  rough  rock 
is  kindly  and  holds  firmly  the  nail-shod 
shoe  and  the  sharp  point  of  the  staff. 
At  last  we  reach  the  top  and  pass  into 
the  "Port,"  some  ten  feet  wide,  and 
seemingly  chiselled  into  the  perpendicu- 
lar edge  of  the  mountain  ridge,  while 
the  arete  slopes  down  hundreds  of  feet 
on  either  hand.  France  is  behind  us 
and  Spain  before.  But  not  the  orange- 
groved  and  vine-clad  Spain  of  romance  ; 
a  savage  desert  of  jagged  peaks  strewn 
with  snow  -  fields,  with  one  glacier  - 
crowned  giant  towering  over  all.  There 
is  little  time  to  admire  the  view.  The 
sun  is  sinking  and  our  refuge  is  far  be- 
low us. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  carry  a  gun 
down  a  granite  mountain  side,  rising  at 
angles  all  the  way  up  to  ninety  degrees, 
covered  by  steep  snow-patches  and  still 
steeper  slopes  of  slippery  grass?  If 
you  haven't  there  remains  something 
still  for  you  to  learn.  That  valuable 
treatise  on  the  total  depravity  of  inani- 
mate things  ought  to  have  a  supplemen- 
tary chapter,  devoted  to  the  conduct 
under  such  circumstances,  of  the  gun  of 
the  duffer  on  his  first  izard  hunt.  If 
you  sHng  it  across  your  back,  the  pro- 
jecting barrel  catches  in  the  rocks,  with 
the  result  of  throwing  you  off  your 
foothold,  or  knocking  your  sights  all 
awry  without  your  knowledge.  If  you 
rest  the  strap  on  your  shoulder,  as  you 
ought,  it  slips  off  continually,  always 
choosing  for  that  performance  the  most 
unfortunate  time.  Are  you  sliding  down 
a  snow-field  in  a  prosperous  glissade, 
with  your  heels  well  in  advance  and  the 
point  of  your  staff  trailing  at  just  the 
proper  distance  behind  ?  That  unhappy 
firearm  manages  to  precipitate  its  butt 
sufficiently  in  the  wrong  direction  to 
throw  you  off  your  balance ;  you  must 
down  brakes  and  start  again.     Or  else 


you  find  yourself  on  your  back  sliding 
faster  than  you  want,  with  the  lock  and 
muzzle  of  that  wretched  rifle  trailing 
through  the  wet  snow.  It  may  be  some 
hours  before  you  catch  the  knack  of  let- 
ting it  hang  by  the  strap  on  the  shoulder 
away  from  the  rock,  and  carrying  your 
body  so  as  to  keep  it  in  position,  with- 
out losing  your  balance.  The  descent, 
as  the  hunters  all  tell  you,  is  decidedly 
more  trying  than  the  ascent.  Not  only 
because  of  the  perversity  of  the  gun, 
which  has  less  opportunity  for  action 
in  mounting,  not  only  because  of  the 
greater  strain  on  knees  and  thighs,  but 
also  because  of  a  difference  in  the  point 
of  view.  In  ascending  one  can  choose 
the  moments  to  look  out  over  the  pros- 
pect, but,  in  descending,  the  eyes  are  al- 
ways turned  downward  and — well,  the 
novice  occasionally  finds  the  scenery  just 
a  trifle  too  magnificent. 

The  secret  of  the  climbing  of  the 
hunters  is  that  thev  trust  their  feet  as 
much  as  their  hands.  To  plant  their 
nailed  shoe  is  all  they  ask  in  any  place. 
They  go  steadily  but  slowly,  and  rest 
often,  so  as  to  avoid  climbing  when 
exhausted  or  breathless.  A  tired  or 
winded  man  will  tumble,  slip,  and  be 
in  danger  where  he  would  pass  easily 
when  fresh.  The  apprentice  in  this  par- 
ticular hunt  found  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  a  chaos.  A  chaos  is  a 
steep  slope  covered  with  blocks  of  stone 
ranging  from  a  hundred  pounds  to  many 
tons.  There  are  ugly  holes,  big  and 
little,  between  them.  Their  edges  are 
generally  sharp ;  to  the  rapid  passer,  as 
he  looks  down  at  his  feet,  they  appear, 
without  exception,  very  sharp.  In  addi- 
tion, some  of  them  are  "wobblers."  The 
duffer  passed  several  unpleasant  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  in  following  the  hunter, 
excited  by  the  proximity  of  game,  over 
these  places,  and  will  always  carry  on 
his  leg  a  souvenir  of  one  of  them. 

The  first  narrow  valley  of  Spain  into 
which  we  had  descended  was  a  wild  soli- 
tude, shut  in  by  titanic  walls  of  rock. 
Its  bottom  was  only  wide  enough  for  the 
passage  of  a  roaring  torrent  of  white 
water.  Some  hundred  feet  above  its  bed 
rose  a  long,  narrow  cliff,  separated  from 
the  mountain  on  the  other  side  by  a 
second  smaller  torrent.  At  the  base  of 
this  eternal  rock,  rising  two  hundred 
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feet  above  our  heads,  we  made  our  biv- 
ouac. Our  refuge  was  not  a  cave,  but 
a  crease  in  the  stone,  two  feet  deep, 
twelve  feet  long,  and  six  wide,  for  which 
the  overhanging  cliff  made,  at  thirty  feet 
above  our  heads,  a  sort  of  roof.  Shel- 
tered from  the  rain  but  open  to  the  air, 
it  was  a  sleeping  chamber  good  enough 
for  an  izard  hunter. 

The  light  was  almost  gone,  and  Toma 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  find 
wood.  There  were  a  few  stunted  pine- 
trees,  the  only  ones  in  sight  in  the  whole 
valley,  and,  gathering  an  armful  of  dead 
branches,  he  hurled  them  one  by  one 
from  the  top  down  in  front  of  our  camp. 
From  the  other  side  of  the  little  stream 
we  watched  them  fall,  twisting  and  turn- 
ing like  snakes  as  they  rushed  through 
the  gathering  darkness  to  shatter  into 
fragments  on  the  rocks  before  us.  Then, 
supper,  consisting  chiefly  of  soup,  the 
mainstay  of  the  hunter.  The  ingredi- 
ents were  snow-water,  a  little  ham-fat, 
a  bit  of  onion,  and  Liebig's  extract,  and 
the  result  was  deliciously  comforting.  A 
quart  saucepan  of  this  filled  with  slices 
of  bread,  a  draught  from  the  Spanish 
wine -bottle,  made  of  goatskin  with  a 
horn  stopper,  and  one  felt  better.  The 
mountaineers  drink  in  a  curious  fashion. 
Throwing  back  their  heads,  they  raise 
the  wine-skin  in  the  air  with  both  hands, 
and  allow  the  thin  stream  which  flows 
from  the  pin-hole  in  the  horn  nozzle  to 
fall  into  their  open  mouths  from  a  dis- 
tance of  several  inches.  With  a  bottle 
they  manage  to  do  the  same  by  narrow- 
ing the  mouth  with  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. The  motive  of  this  procedure  is 
economy.  In  these  regions  of  high  air, 
intense  fatigue,  and  snow-water,  wine 
is  at  once  the  most  refreshing  and  the 
heaviest  thing  among  the  provisions. 
And,  they  assert,  that,  drunk  in  this 
manner,  one  litre  goes  as  far  in  the  way 
of  refreshment,  as  three  drunk  in  moutli- 
fuls  from  a  cvq).  It  is  true  ;  but  the  first 
efforts  of  the  duft'er  are  apt  to  end  in 
landing  the  red  stream  in  his  eye  or  on 
his  chin — which  impairs  the  economy  of 
the  proceeding. 

I  strewed  the  few  twigs  of  red-flow- 
ered rhododendron  which  the  faihng 
light  had  permitted  me  to  gather,  on  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  took  off  my  shoes, 
put  on  an  extra  paii'  of  heavy  stockings, 


tied  a  thick  foulard  around  my  waist, 
removed  my  jacket  to  throw  it  over  my 
shoulders,  and  lay  down  with  my  back 
against  the  cliff.  There  was  just  room 
for  the  two  men  to  lie  outside  of  me. 
Over  us  all  we  threw  a  rubber  coat. 

In  spite  of  fatigue  it  was  no  time  for 
sleep.  The  great  cliff  was  against  my 
back.  The  sound  of  the  glacier  streams, 
swoUen  by  the  melting  snow,  of  which 
a  great  field  lay  within  stone's  throw, 
filled  my  ears.  I  had  only  to  raise  my 
eyes  to  see  the  white  stars  shining  and 
moving  tranquilly  through  the  heavens. 
In  such  a  savage  valley,  untrodden  by 
any  human  foot  save  that  of  an  occa- 
sional chamois  hunter,  with  the  great 
peaks  standing  sentinel  around,  the 
hand  of  God  seems  very  close. 

The  air  was  soft,  pure,  and  warm. 
Nearly  every  afternoon  the  mist  bathes 
the  French  peaks,  but,  on  the  southern 
side,  dampness  is  very  rare.  Again  and 
again  we  saw  the  mist  surge  up  over  the 
tops,  only  to  break,  fade,  and  disappear 
at  the  first  touch  of  the  air  of  Spain. 
The  great  rocks  give  out  in  the  night 
the  heat  absorbed  from  the  sun.  But 
at  two  o'clock,  as  always  just  before 
day,  it  began  to  grow  colder.  I  awoke 
from  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep  to  find 
my  legs  stiff  to  the  knees.  I  burnt  the 
last  wood  to  warm  them,  and  then, 
not  unwillingly,  sat  down  on  a  rock  to 
watch  for  the  dawn.  Awake  and  mov- 
ing a  little,  it  was  warm  enough  to  see 
the  spectacle  of  daybreak  at  one's  ease. 
At  half  after  two  the  sharp  tops  of 
the  circling  mountains  showed  filmy, 
but  with  clear  outlines,  against  the  sky. 
The  eastern  stars  slowly  paled,  while 
a  faint  touch  of  rose  spread  down  the 
western  peaks.  The  stars  above  them 
seemed  to  grow  brighter  before  they 
faded.  One,  resting  upon  the  shoulder 
of  a  great  mountain,  shone  long  after 
the  day  had  come.  For  now  the  day 
was  everywhere.  The  eastern  faces  of 
aU  the  25eaks  were  bright  and  clear  ; 
their  western  slopes  visible  but  shad- 
owed. In  the  depths  of  the  valley  be- 
low there  was  a  sort  of  luminous  opac- 
ity, as  if  the  darkness,  driven  to  its  last 
refuge,  strove  still  to  resist  the  sj^read 
of  light.  By  five  we  were  off  for  the 
hunt. 

The  sceneiy  was  indescribable.  Stone 
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mountains  rising  sharply  above  us  with 
perpendicular  escarpments  of  hundreds 
of  feet,  and,  wherever  there  was  a  vista, 
great  ranges  of  sharp  peaks  piercing  the 
clear  blue  sky.  Gravel  slopes  and  masses 
of  fallen  rock,  alternated  with  gray  cUff, 
snow,  and  patches  of  bright  green  grass. 
Everywhere  flowers.  The  bottoms  of 
the  ravines  were  clothed  with  stunted 
rhododendron  bearing  small  red  blos- 
soms. Forget-me-nots,  blue  as  a  smil- 
ing sky,  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
cliffs,  and,  even  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  dozens  of  different  varieties 
were  crushed  by  our  feet  on  every  little 
bit  of  soil.  There  were  some  deep  blue 
as  a  summer  ocean,  orange  and  purple 
like  the  hues  of  sunset,  pink  Hke  the 
Alpen  glow,  white  like  the  stars,  yellow 
like  the  sun  ;  all  colors  of  earth  and  sky 
and  sea  caught  and  imprisoned  in  these 
tiny  blossoms.  Everywhere  the  cease- 
less noise  of  falling  water  coming  from 
cascades  carrying  the  melted  snow  to 
the  torrents.  Often  the  noise  of  Tan- 
talus, for  the  hot  sun  and  the  hard  ex- 
ercise torment  the  hunter  with  thirst. 
Many  of  the  peaks  have  melted  all  their 
snow,  and,  even  at  the  side  of  the  cas- 
cade, one  dares  to  drink  but  little  snow- 
water. Once,  when  pushing  sharply  on 
a  fresh  track,  my  tongue  clave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth.  Toma  stopped, 
pulled  up  a  plant,  cut  off  and  cleaned  its 
long  root,  and  gave  it  to  me.  It  tasted 
like  raw  potato  with  a  mild  infusion  of 
sassafras,  and  did  as  much  for  thirst  as 
a  cup  of  water.  If  the  top  tastes  as 
good  to  the  izards  as  the  root  did  to  me, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  they  are  very 
fond  of  it. 

We  followed  the  course  of  the  snow 
torrent,  and  then,  cHmbing  along  the 
mountain  side,  marched  toward  the 
head  of  the  valley.  But  not  very  far. 
The  men  stopped  and  pointed  out  in  the 
gravel  the  tracks  of  a  troop  of  izards, 
which  had  mounted  that  morning  over 
the  ridge.  Follow  was  the  word  ;  Toma 
making  the  circuit  of  the  mountain  to 
see  that  they  had  not  left  it  on  the  other 
side. 

We  soon  reached  the  snow.  It  was 
soft,  the  sun  was  hot,  and  the  march- 
ing very  fatiguing.  I  was  thinking  of 
nothing  but  how  to  avoid  sinking  up 
to  my  knees  at  every  step,  when,  sud- 


denly, "Le  voila !  Tirez,  tirez!"  and 
there,  trotting  along,  casting  a  dark 
shadow  on  the  white  snow,  was  an 
izard,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  yards  above  me.  I  unslung  my 
rifle  and  followed  with  the  sight.  He 
stopped  for  an  instant.  Crack !  He 
whirled  and  trotted  back  again, 
stopped,  crack  !  and,  wdth  a  bound, 
he  disappeared  among  the  rocks.  We 
watched  in  vain  for  his  reappearance, 
and  turned  to  mount,  exchanging  mu- 
tual condolences.  Suddenly,  "  Voila  !'*^ 
and  there  he  was  again,  on  the  other 
snow-field  at  our  right.  Crack !  went  the 
Winchester  ;  and  then  he  seemed  to  un- 
derstand for  the  first  time  where  the 
trouble  came  from,  for  he  was  off  Hke 
the  wind,  while  I  emptied  the  three  re- 
maining cartridges  of  my  magazine  at- 
the  flying  clouds  of  snow.  The  miss 
was  set  down  to  the  natural  nervousness, 
at  the  first  izard,  and  it  was  not  until 
some  hours  afterward  that  I  noticed  a. 
derangement  of  the  rifle  sights  which 
would  have  made  it  impossible  to  kill  at 
twenty  yards.  It  was  the  first  piece  of 
bad  luck. 

Sadly  and  slowly  we  went  on  our  way. 
We  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  on  the 
other  side,  and  sprang  over  the  snow  to 
the  cover  of  the  rocks.  We  had  scarcely 
reached  them  when,  through  a  narrow 
cut  in  the  precipitous  wall,  came  pour- 
ing four  izards,  racing  like  mad  for  the 
snow  below.  We  crouched  still  lower, 
and  they  disappeared  from  sight,  head- 
ed straight  toward  us.  Canteloupe  was- 
watching  the  rocks  where  there  w^as  a. 
practicable  ledge  some  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  above  our  heads,  and,  doubled  up 
in  a  heap,  I  watched  him.  I  could  hear 
him  breathe  hard  through  his  clinched 
teeth  and  I  got  ready  to  shoot.  One, 
two  minutes,  and  no  change.  Toma  had 
followed  the  izards  through  the  Port. 
I  could  see  him  making  violent  signs 
across  the  broad  snow-field  and  sus- 
pected something  wrong.  But  an  at- 
tempt to  peep  was  sternly  repressed  by 
Canteloupe,  and  I  subsided  again  into 
the  heap.  It  seems  that  while  we 
crouched  there  watching  the  higher 
rocks,  the  izards  passed  along  the  ledge 
which  hid  us,  not  twenty  feet  from  the 
muzzle  of  our  guns  !  And  both  game 
and  hunters  were  equally  oblivious  of 
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each  other.  It  was  the  second  piece  of 
bad  hick.  Toma  had  run  across  a  troop 
of  twelve,  crept  up,  and  fired  at  the 
nearest  from  behind  a  rock.  The  izard, 
deceived  bv  the  echo,  ran  straight  tow- 
ard him.  He  rose  to  lire  his  other  bar- 
rel at  ten  yards — and  the  cartridge 
missed  fire !  It  was  the  third  piece  of 
bad  luck. 

Vol.  X.— 7 


There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  cross 
the  mountain  and  to  follow  the  band 
toward  the  "  trou ''  on  the  other  side, 
where  the  guides  hoped  to  iind  them. 
A  "trou"  is  an  amphitheatre,  small  or 
great,  in  which  all  the  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees  terminate.  These  higher 
trous  are  filled  with  snow-fields  which 
reach  up  toward    the   tops  of  the   sur- 
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rounding  mountains.  The  izard  loves 
the  snow.  At  night,  gathered  together 
in  a  flock,  the  band  sleeps  on  it.  Dur- 
ing the  heat  of  mid-day  it  serves  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cliif  to  keep  them  cool. 
When  not  too  soft  it  forms  their  best 
path,  and,  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
the  kids  run  and  play  over  the  smooth 
surface,  butting  and  jumping  like  lit- 
tle goats.     But   this   trou   was  empty. 


morning  or  at  evening,  and  the  light 
between  eleven  and  three  has  a  ten- 
dency to  render  even  the  finest  scenery 
banal. 

It  is  a  poor  place  for  sleep.  The 
men  stretch  themselves  out,  face  down- 
ward, in  the  broiling  sun,  on  the  heap 
of  broken  rocks,  wrapping  their  coats 
about  their  heads.  More  difficile,  I 
mount  a  little  higher,  and  find  a  narrow 


"  Are  they  there  ?  " 


The   band  would  not  give  us  another 
chance. 

Hunting  after  eleven  is  useless,  for 
the  izards,  ascended  to  the  mountain 
tops  and  hidden  in  the  shadow,  are  hard 
to  find.  After  luncheon  it  is  better  to 
take  a  siesta  and  then  resume  the  hunt 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  troops  are 
beginning  to  feed  and  descend  again 
toward  the  valleys  —  an  arrangement 
admirably  adapted  to  the  hunter  who  is 
something  more  than  a  hunter,  for  the 
mountains  look  their  best  in  the  early 


grassy  ledge,  where,  by  piling  up  a  few 
rocks  for  a  barrier,  it  is  possible  to  sleep 
in  the  shade  without  rolling  off. 

Slumber  cannot  last  forever,  and,  at 
three,  we  are  off  again.  The  genii  of 
the  chase  are  adverse.  We  have  lost 
too  many  chances  and  they  will  not  grant 
any  more.  Toma,  who  again  took  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  saw  three 
izards  but  could  not  get  a  shot.  Cante- 
loupe  and  I  saw  nothing.  And  so,  about 
seven,  we  slung  our  guns  at  our  backs, 
and  started  rapidly  through  the  falling 
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twilight  for  camp.  We  were  almost 
there  when  Cauteloupe,  v\  ho  was  twenty 
paces  in  advance,  stopped,  dropped  his 
staff,  unslung  his  gun,  and  fired  both 
barrels  at  some  object  hidden  from  me 
by  a  great  rock.  I  ran  forward  to  find 
him  in  a  state  of  wrath.  He  had  almost 
stepped  on  two  izards  lying  down. 
Tlie}^  sprang  up  and  were  off.  He  fired  ; 
but  the  distance  was  already  too  great 
for  the  light  charges  used  by  the  hunt- 
ers to  throw  their  small  buckshot,  and 
we  never  saw  anything  of  the  swift- 
footed  game  but  their  tracks  in  the  snow 
lower  down. 

At  the  camp  we  found  a  great  heap  of 
dead  wood  collected  by  Toma,  and  slept, 
for  nine  hours,  the  sleep  of  tired  hunters. 
The  fire  kept  the  cold  at  bay  all  night, 
and  we  only  stirred  when  too  large  a 
blaze  began  to  burn  the  soles  of  our 
feet.  At  daybreak  we  threw  on  the  last 
sticks,  and  when  they  were  ashes,  the 
hunt  began. 

It  was  another  trou  that  we  visited 
this  time.  A  magnificent  cirque,  filled 
with  a  great  snow-field  reaching  on  all 
sides  up  toward  the  mountains.  The 
snow  was  crowned  by  the  cuiwing  face 


of  a  glacier,  out  of  which  rose  two 
jagged  peaks  w^itli  a  white  wall  of  ice 
between  them  ;  as  if  a  sea  had  surged 
over  the  summit  and  been  frozen  ere  its 
descent. 

We  separated  to  surround  the  valley 
and  command  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 
It  was  not  long  before  some  black  spots 
ap2)eared,  moving  up  and  across  the  face 
of  the  steep  snow-field,  against  which 
they  showed  like  flies.  One,  two,  three, 
up  to  ten  I  counted,  and,  when  the  last 
one  disappeared  on  the  higher  ledge  of 
rock,  the  hunt  seemed  safe.  But,  alas  ! 
the  wind  changed.  The  izard  can  smell 
much  farther  than  he  can  see,  and,  as 
the  right  of  our  line  of  battle  swung 
round  for  a  flank  movement,  the  troop 
started  again.  I  could  watch  them  with 
the  glass  as,  one  by  one,  they  climbed 
with  incredible  agility  the  almost  per- 
pendicular face  of  the  glacier,  and  dis- 
appeared over  the  top.  The  hunt  was 
up. 

Then  followed  luncheon — the  lunch- 
eon of  the  hunter,  a  great  hunch  of 
bread,  several  slices  of  dried  sausage  as 
thick  as  a  man's  wiist,  good  and  very 
"filling  at  the   price."  a  bit  of  cheese, 
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the  inevitable  cigarette,  and  tlie  siesta. 
After  luncheon,  several  hours'  walking 
brought  us  to  the  hospice.  This  is  a 
long  low  building,  deserted  in  winter, 
but  kept  open  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 


of  a  complicated  mechanism  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  descent  of  a  big  weight. 
A  man  of  sixty,  living  in  a  neighboring 
town,  had  told  the  padrone  that  the 
cogs  and  ratchets  of  the  turnspit  w^ere 
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ment  in  summer  as  a  refuge  for  bad 
w^eather  and  a  post  for  ten  carabiniers. 
These  soldiers  are  supposed  to  prevent 
smuggling,  and  the  bridle-path  over  the 
Port  passes  in  front  of  their  door.  No 
doubt  they  do  their  best ;  but  Spanish 
tobacco,  powder,  silk,  and  cutlery  are 
very  cheap  in  the  neighboring  towns  of 
France. 

We  entered  to  find  a  huge  chimney, 
fifteen  feet  by  twelve,  filling  one  entire 
end  of  a  kitchen  paved  with  blocks 
of  stone.  Before  the  fire  a  spit,  gar- 
nished with  two  legs  of  mutton,  turned 
slowly  on  great  rough  andirons  by  means 


the  work  of  his  grandfather's  early  years. 
How  many  savory  roasts  of  mountain 
mutton  it  must  have  cooked  since  then  ! 
It  is  forbidden  to  carry  arms  into 
Spain,  but  the  carabinier  is  more  indul- 
gent than  his  brother,  the  gendarme.  He 
received  us  with  effusion,  and  the  whole 
band  had  an  access  of  enthusiasm  over 
my  repeating  rifle.  I  gave  them  the 
remains  of  our  provisions  and  a  pitcher 
of  wine.  This  addition  to  their  scan- 
ty rations  was  a  great  delight.  With 
beaming  faces  they  filed  in  to  drink  the 
Sefior's  health,  and,  when  I  accepted 
and  smoked  a  cigarette  of  black  Spanish 
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tobacco,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  defi- 
nitely signed  and  sealed.  If  we  had 
proposed  to  drag  a  field-piece  over  the 
Port,  they  would  have  pulled  at  the 
rope.  Their  friendship  was  so  warm 
that,  later,  when  a  newly  arrived  travel- 
ler began  to  be  a  little  annoying,  they 
promptly  offered  to  put  him  in  irons  if 
Sefior  desired. 

We  sat  at  dinner  in  an  upper  room 
before  the  window  looking  out  on  a 
tiny  valley,  closed  by  a  huge  moun- 
tain in  front  of  us,  and  shut  in  by  two 
steep  slopes.  The  long  twilight  had 
fallen,  and  the  figure  of  the  shep- 
herd leaning  on  his  staff  stood  out 
from  the  left-hand  slope  like  a  colossal 
statue  against  the  sky.  He  was  counting 
his  flock,  which,  under  the  sage  guid- 
ance of  an  enormous  white  dog,  poured 
slowly  over  the  hills  into  the  little  rocky 
j)asture  in  front  of  us.  The  lambs  were 
bleating  and  playing  around  the  ewes, 
and  the  great  black  and  white  and 
brown  goats  jumped  in  sport  over  the 
rocks,  or  reared  on  their  hind  legs  to 
bring  their  twisted  horns  together  in 
mimic  war.  Below,  the  carabiniers  were 
singing  to  the  guitar  a  song  of  Spain. 
I  urged  my  guides  to  answer  with  a  song 


of  France,  and,  while  the  moon  crept  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  slope,  they  sang  with 
clear  voices  the  praise  of  the  mountains. 

"  Salut,  douce  et  fralche  vallee, 

Sejour  des  ris  et  des  amours  ; 
,  dans  ta  plaine  ombragee 

Doucement  se  passent  nos  jours. 
Ah,  que  notre  montagne  est  belle, 

Lorsque  sous  ces  gais  espaliers, 
Le  vojageur,  comme  I'hirondelle, 

Gagne  nos  toits  hospitallers. 
Vous  dont  le  eosur  pleiu  de  tristesse 

Gcmit  sous  le  poids  des  donleurs, 
Pour  chasser  le  mal  qui  vous  presse, 

Tarir  la  source  de  vos  pleurs, 
Venez  dans  la  verte  prairie 

Boire  au  torrent,  nouveau  Lethe, 
L'oubli  des  peines  de  la  vie 

Avec  I'amour  et  la  gaite." 

And  the  game  ?  Well,  if  the  rifle- 
sights  had  been  in  order,  if  Toraa's  car- 
tridge had  been  dry,  if  our  ambuscade 
had  been  less  careful,  if  Canteloupe  had 
carried  his  gun,  as  usual,  hanging  cocked 
at  his  shoulder  all  the  way  to  camp,  we 
should  have  had  izards — perhaps.  But 
none  of  these  things  happened.  Truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  you  have 
here  the  strangest  of  all  truths,  a  hunt- 
ing article  which  owns  up  to  an  empty 
game-bag. 
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Dive,  O  diver,  and  bring 
A  pearl  for  her  throat ; 

Dip,  O  fisher,  and  sing 
Lying  afloat; 
Thus,  perchance,  in  your  net 

You  may  find  the  magic  ring. 


Strive,   O  striver,  no  more ! 

When  the  apple  is  ripe,  [shore 

When  the  south  wind  blows  from  the 
And  the  wild  birds  pipe. 
Late  shall  the  song  be  youi's  ; 

Oh,  remember,  ye  who  implore ! 


Beautiful  is  she  and  dear, 
In  vain  would  3'ou  give  her 

Jewels  both  rare  and  clear ; 
No  stream  nor  river 
Shall  give  you  her  love 

Till  the  stately  planets  draw  near. 
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A  SWISS   STOKY. 
By  George  L.  Catlin. 


OT  many  miles 
northeast  of  Zurich, 
in  the  midst  of  a 
charming  landscape 
of  upland,  and  or- 
chard, and  meadow, 
lies,  embowered  in  a 
wealth  of  foliage, 
the  little  village  of  Walletikon.  It  con- 
sists of  not  more  than  thirty  houses,  or 
so,  built  at  irregular  intervals,  and  on 
grotesquely  uneven  lines,  along  both 
sides  of  the  post-road  leading  from  Zu- 
rich to  Winterthur.  The  green  fields 
extend  up  to  the  rear  of  the  houses  on 
either  side,  while,  before  the  doors, 
there  are  little  gardens  with  an  abun- 
dance of  sun-flowers  and  hoUyhocks  in 
season.  The  old  stone  church,  and  the 
modest  schoolhouse,  stand  at  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  village,  facing  each 
other  ;  about  midway  is  the  town-house, 
a  plain  one-story  structure  of  wood, 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  republican 
simplicity  of  all  about  it ;  and,  strung 
along  at  intervals,  are  a  few  unpreten- 
tious shops,  in  the  chief  of  which,  not 
far  from  the  town-house,  is  installed 
the  office  of  the  Federal  Post  and  Tele- 
graph with  the  cross  of  Helvetia  over 
the  doorwa3\  Through  the  meadows  to 
the  south  of  the  village  runs  a  broad 
brook,  bordered  by  venerable  gnarled 
willows  and  crossed  by  a  single-arched 
stone  bridge,  over  which  passes  the 
road  leading  to  the  railway  station  at 
K ,  half  a  mile  away.  From  the  lit- 
tle hillside  just  north  of  the  village,  one 
has  a  view  of  the  great  level  valley, 
stretching  away  far  southward,  with  the 
back  slopes  of  the  Zurichberg  to  the 
right,  the  woods  of  the  Toess  valley  to 
the  left,  the  Greifensee's  waters  gleam- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  green,  in  the 
centre,  and  away  in  the  distance,  loom- 
ing up  like  the  fabric  of  a  dream,  the 
si>ectral  snow-peaked  Alpine  chain,  ter- 
minating in  the  giant  Sentis. 


WaUetikon,  smaU  as  it  is,  has  been  a 
village  on  the  maps  from  time  immemo- 
rial. Its  people  have  a  tradition — none 
can  say  whence  it  comes — that  Rudolf 
of  Habsburg,  whenever  journeying  west- 
ward from  his  castle  at  Kyburg  to  his 
possessions  in  Aargau,  or  elsewhere, 
invariably  made  Walletikon  his  first 
stopping-place  to  water  his  horses,  and 
those  of  his  suite,  at  the  well  near  the 
old  churchyard.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
village  is  the  limited  number  of  pa- 
tronymics existing  among  its  popula- 
tion. Everyone  of  the  two  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,  more  or  less, 
who  compose  its  residents  is  pretty 
sure,  on  inquiry,  to  be  found  bearing  the 
name  of  either  Zwickli,  Barkli,  Weth- 
li,  Kaemmerli,  or  Luethi.  Then  these 
have  intermarried,  and  there  are  Burk- 
li  -  Luethis,  and  Luethi  -  Burklis,  and 
Zwickli -Wethlis,  and  Wethli  -  Zwicklis, 
and  so  on  through  all  the  possible  per- 
mutations and  combinations  of  the  five 
family  names,  so  that  the  town-clerk, 
Johann  Jacob  Kaemmerli  -  Wethli,  son 
of  Jacob  Johann  Kaemmerli  -  Zwickli, 
who  has  faithfully  held  his  office,  and 
kept  the  records  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  for  twenty-nine  years  past, 
with  religious  exactitude,  was,  it  is  said, 
overheard  to  declare  in  a  confidential 
moment,  on  last  Bettag,  over  his  fifth 
glass  of  beer,  to  the  village  school-mas- 
ter, Herr  Bernhard  Balthasar  Zwickli- 
Kaemmerli  —  his  cousin,  by  the  way — 
that,  in  case  some  new  names  didn't  soon 
move  into  the  village,  and  relieve  him 
of  ringing  these  everlasting  changes  on 
five  bells,  somebody  else  could  have  the 
office  of  town-clerk,  and  he  wished  him 
joy  of  it,  that's  all. 

It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time,  in- 
terlopers had  ventured  to  move  into 
Walletikon,  but  they  found  after  a  short 
sojourn  that  they  were  in  a  hopeless 
minority,  and,  notwithstanding  con- 
scientious eJBforts  to  hold  out,  they  in- 
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variably  concluded  to  withdraw  and 
leave  the  original  five  names  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  At  various  intervals, 
families  named  Vaterlaus,  Wiederkehr, 
Grieshaber,  Nievergelt,  and  Rehsack  had 
been  temporarily  inscribed  on  the  town- 
rolls,  and  those  composing  them  had,  in 
the  main,  come  fully  up  to  their  duties 
as  God-fearing,  law-abiding  citizens  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  atmos- 
phere and  surroundings  seemed  unfav- 
orable to  their  protracted  stay ;  they 
never  got  on  well,  somehow  ;  and  finally 
they  faded  away  like  pale  exotics,  and, 
with  what  little  courage  was  left  them, 
moved  elsewhere. 

In  politics,  it  may  be  added,  Wallet- 
ikon  was  noted  as  exceedingly  conserva- 
tive. What  though  Liberalism  might 
stalk  rampant  through  the  busy  neigh- 
boring towns,  the  factory-chimneys  of 
which  were  visible  in  various  directions 
from  its  village  belfry,  no  such  modern 
heresy  had  ever  found  a  foothold,  to 
any  extent,  there.  One  or  two  of  the 
younger  voters  had,  it  is  true,  been  led 
to  run  after  strange  gods  in  politics,  but 
these  misguided  youths  were  looked  up- 
on with  complacent  pity  by  the  remain- 
der of  their  steady  -  going  fellow  -  citi- 
zens. Walletikon  could  always  be  put 
down  for  a  round  majority  for  any  can- 
didate representing  the  views  of  its 
forefathers. 

Up  to  a  period  of  some  twenty-five 
years  or  so  before  this  story  commences, 
it  had,  moreover,  been  the  proud  boast 
of  Walletikon  that  not  one  of  its  com- 
munity had  ever  lived  and  died  other 
than  a  patriotic  citizen  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
public. But  it  had  happened  that, 
somewhere  about  the  early  sixties, 
young  Conrad  Zwickli  had  gone  off  to 
America,  enlisted  in  an  Ohio  regiment, 
and,  after  distinguishing  himself  on  va- 
rious battle-fields,  had  settled  down  in 
Cincinnati  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
become  in  time  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Meanwhile  his  widowed  mother 
had  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  village 
churchyard,  and  the  portion  of  the 
small  inheritance  falling  to  the  son  in 
America  was  held  in  ti-ust  by  the  town- 
council,  on  the  ground  that  Conrad, 
who  had  been  somewhat  of  a  wild  j^outh, 
might  yet  come  back  upon  his  native 
community  for  support.     Judge  there- 


fore the  dismay  of  the  Wethlis,  and  the 
Burklis,  and  the  Kaemmerlis,  and  the 
Luethis,  and  the  Zwicklis,  when  one  day 
the  official  newspaper  of  the  District, 
published  at  D ,  brought  the  in- 
telligence that  Conrad  Zwickli,  resident 
in  Cincinnati,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  had 
been  formally  released  from  his  Stn^ss 
citizenship  by  the  Zurich  cantonal  au- 
thorities. Thereupon  Conrad's  inher- 
itance, amounting  to  a  few  hundred 
francs,  was,  after  some  delay,  sent  to 
him  by  the  town  authorities,  liis  name 
was  formally  stricken  from  the  town 
rolls,  and,  thenceforth,  Walletikon  for- 
got Conrad  Zwickli,  and  went  its  accus- 
tomed way  without  him. 

But  one  day  in  September,  188-, 
Walletikon  had  a  surprise  from  which 
it  has  never  yet  entirely  recovered,  and 
probably  wiU  not  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  — th  division  of  the  Federal 
army  had  been,  for  a  week  past,  en- 
gaged in  its  fall  manoeuvres,  and  large 
bodies  of  troops  were  in  motion  on  va- 
rious points  within  the  territory  extend- 
ing from  the  southerly  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Zurich  to  beyond  Winterthur.  Flank 
movements,  skirmishes,  charges,  and 
general  engagements  were  the  order  of 
the  day  ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder,  therefore, 
that,  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  sol- 
diers moving  across  the  country  like  a 
swarm  of  locusts,  a  battalion  of  infan- 
try, moving  northward,  chanced  upon 
Walletikon  late  one  afternoon,  quite  un- 
expectedly for  its  worthy  inhabitants, 
and  made  preparations  to  bivouac  there 
for  the  night.  Suddenly  they  were 
charged  upon  by  a  squadron  of  their 
opponents'  cavaliy  coming  from  the  op- 
posite direction.  A  desperate  struggle 
took  place  in  the  rillage  street,  and  the 
terrified  Walletikoners,  young  and  old, 
promptly  retreated  to  their  houses,  and 
peered  cautiously  out  from  behind  the 
doors  and  windows,  until  the  god  of 
war  should  decide  the  gauge  of  battle  in 
favor  of  one  or  another  of  the  combat- 
ants. The  horsemen  finally  succeeded 
in  cutting  their  way  through  and  pushed 
on  to  the  southward,  passing  at  a  galop 
over  the  old  stone  bridge  just  outside 
the  village,  while  the  infantrymen,  feel- 
ing pursuit  useless,  threw  out  sentries 
to  avoid  further  surprises,  and  resumed 
preparations  to  bivouac. 
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But  the  sentry  who  was  stationed  at 
the  bridge  had  not  been  there  five  min- 
utes before  he  was  heard  lustily  calling 
for  the  "corporal  of  the  guard,"  who 
quickly  hastened  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  alarm.  The  sentry  pointed  to  the 
inanimate  form  of  a  man  still  visible  in 
the  twilight,  and  lying  in  the  grass  a  few 
feet  from  the  roadway,  close  to  the 
bridge.  It  was  a  matter  of  a  few  mo- 
ments to  summon  assistance  and  con- 
vey the  man,  who  was  still  breathing, 
to  one  of  the  neighboring  camp-fires. 
He  was  a  young  man,  not  over  twenty- 
five  at  most,  and  his  clothing,  notwith- 
standing the  mire  and  blood  that  had 
soiled  it,  betokened  one  well-to-do  in 
the  world.  A  young  physician,  who  was 
serving  in  the  battalion,  bent  over  the 
prostrate  form,  made  an  examination, 
and  shook  his  head  with  misgiving. 
"  Pretty  badly  hurt,"  he  said  ;  "the  cav- 
alr}^  must  have  ridden  him  down.  See, 
here  is  a  bad  wound  on  the  head,  and 
there  is  a  fracture  of  the  knee  as  well. 
If  we  are  to  save  him,  he  must  have  a 
surgeon  without  delay.  Does  anybody 
here  know  him  ?  " 

Nobody  knew  him.  A  careful  inspec- 
tion by  both  the  town  -  clerk  and  the 
schoolmaster,  who  knew  everybody,  man, 
woman,  and  child  living  within  ten  miles 
around,  established  the  fact  that  the  in- 
jured man  was  a  total  stranger  in  those 
parts.  There  was  nothing  found  on  his 
person,  moreover,  to  indicate  his  per- 
sonality, beyond  the  single  fact  that  his 
pocket  handkerchief  bore  the  initials, 
"  H.  S." 

There  was  a  spare  room  up  at  Parson 
Luethi's,  and  thither  the  wounded  man 
was  tenderly  taken,  and  deposited, 
groaning  but  still  insensible,  in  an  an- 
cient bed  with  chintz  trimmings  and 
sixteenth-century  carvings.  Meanwhile, 
Kaspar  Kaemmerli's  nine-year-old  boy 
Pritz  had  mounted  the  parson's  gray 
mare  "  Sauser,"  and  was  already  half- 
way to  K ,  six  miles  off,  to  call  Dr. 

Eigenheer,  and  tell  him  it  was  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  and  he  must  come  im- 
mediately to  Walletikon.  Now,  it  was 
not  often  that  Walletikon  called  a  doc- 
tor, unless  it  was  a  veterinary  one. 
Accordingly  the  old  physician,  who  had 
twinges  of  rheumatics  in  this  autumn 
weather,  at  first  heard  young  Fritz's  re- 


cital with  distrust  ;  but  when  th«  real 
state  of  the  case  finally  dawned  upon 
him  from  the  boy's  disjointed  and 
hurried  statements,  he  concluded  that  a 
human  life  was  swaying  in  the  balance 
and  went. 

In  the  village,  meanwhile,  speculation 
was  rife  as  to  the  young  stranger.  The 
man  who  carried  the  mail-bag  to  and 
from  the  station  had  seen  him  alight 
from  the  train  from  Zurich  that  after- 
noon, but,  in  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  presence  of  the  military,  had  entire- 
ly lost  sight  of  him  thereafter.  Some 
people  who  were  working  in  the  fields 
had  seen  him  pass,  going  at  a  good  pace 
toward  the  village,  and  had  wondered 
who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted  there. 
The  failure  to  discover  on  his  person 
any  clue  to  his  identity  only  heightened 
the  mystery.  He  was  evidently  well- 
bred,  and  there  was  quite  a  respectable 
sum  of  ready  money  in  his  pocketbook. 
But  he  had  no  baggage,  no  papers,  no 
letters  about  him — nothing,  in  short, 
that  gave  any  hint  whatever  as  to  his 
personality  or  nationality.  Good  Pastor 
Luethi,  after  seeing  him  as  comfortably 
cared  for  as  possible,  retired  to  his 
study  and  arm-chair,  calmly  awaiting 
the  doctor's  arrival.  Something  in  the 
youth's  pale,  silent  face  had  awakened 
his  deepest  interest ;  there  was  an  ex- 
pression there  which  he  could  not  de- 
fine, but  which,  yet,  seemed  to  call  up 
in  him  tender  memories  of  a  long-for- 
gotten past.  And  so  he  had  leaned  his 
head  upon  his  hand  and  fallen  to  mus- 
ing, listening  at  intervals  for  the  sound 
of  an  approaching  vehicle,  when  a  sweet, 
soft  voice  broke  in  upon  his  reverie : 

"  Father,"  it  said,  "  may  I  come  in  ?" 

"  Come,  Regula,"  he  answered  ;  "  sit 
down  by  me,  my  child.  What  is  it, 
dear?" 

The  door  opened  wider,  and,  in  the 
dim  light,  a  graceful  maidenly  form 
glided  to  his  side  and  sank  upon  a  low 
stool  beside  him. 

"Father,"  she  continued,  "  will  it  not 
soon  be  time  for  the  doctor  to  be  here  ? 
This  suspense  is  dreadful." 

"  We  must  wait  and  hope,  Regula,' 
replied  the  old  man,  as  his  hand  strayed 
down  from  the  arm  of  the  chair  and 
rested  lovingly  upon  his  daughter's 
head. 
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"  Did  I  do  wrong,  father  ?  I  went  in 
to  see  if  I  could  help  Aunt  Barbara 
watch  by  his  bedside.  She  would  not 
hear  of  it.  How  motionless  and  death- 
like he  looks  lying  there  !  Oh,  if  we  only 
could  help  him  !  He  may  have  a  moth- 
er and  sisters  somewhere,  perhaps  far 
away,  who,  at  this  very  moment,  are 
thinking  of  him  and  praying  for  him, 
little  dreaming  of  his  danger.  If  the 
doctor  would  only  come  !  " 

The  girl's  animation  and  earnestness 
touched  a  loving  cord  in  her  father's 
heart.  Her  very  voice  recalled  to  him 
that  loving  companion  of  his  younger 
years  who  had  died  in  giving  her  birth, 
and  whom  he  had  tenderly  laid  to  rest 
in  the  churchyard  nearly  a  score  of  years 
ago.  Tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  the 
sweet  memory  stole  over  him. 

"  HoAv  much  you  remind  me  to-night 
of  your  mother,"  he  said,  finally. 

"  Oh !  if  she  could  only  h?.ve  been 
spared  for  her  child  to  love  her,"  an- 
swered Regula.  "Auntie  says  I  grow 
to  resemble  her  more  ewery  day.  The 
thought  of " 

There  was  a  gentle  rap  at  the  door, 
and  a  voice  accompanied  it :  "  You  had 
better  come  for  a  moment,  Felix.  He 
shows  signs  of  awakening." 

The  pastor  rose  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons. "Remain  here,  my  child,"  he 
said,  as  he  followed  the  speaker  along 
the  corridor  and  up  the  stairway  to  the 
bedside  of  the  sufferer,  who  had  so  far 
recovered  consciousness  as  to  utter  an 
occasional  groan,  as  if  in  great  pain,  and 
now  and  then  to  open  his  eyes  and  stare 
confusedly  about  him. 

The  sound  of  wheels  and  voices  sud- 
denly became  audible  before  the  house. 

"  Thank  heaven,  he  is  here  at  last," 
exclaimed  Regula,  hastening  to  open 
the  parsonage  door  ;  a  moment  or  two 
later,  Dr.  Eigenheer  was  at  the  young 
man's  bedside,  holding  his  pulse  in  one 
hand  and  his  watch  in  the  other.  He 
shook  his  head.  "  Ninety  and  still 
rising,"  he  said  ;  "  when  did  this  hap- 
pen ?  " 

"  About  five  o'clock  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  A  pity  I  couldn't  have  been  here 
sooner.  However,  let's  see  what  are  his 
injuries.  Ah  !  a  cerebral  contusion,  and 
a  bad  one,  at  that  ;  possibly  we  shall 
have  to  trepan   him  ;    bring   me   some 


warm  water  quickly,  somebody  ;  mean- 
while, what  else  ?  yes,  this  knee  is  frac- 
tured too  ;  see  !  there  is  the  print  of 
the  hoof.  Poor  fellow!  it's  lucky  he 
came  out  of  it  so  well.     WTio  is  he  V  " 

'*  Nobody  knows  him  hereabouts,"  re- 
plied Pastor  Luethi. 

"  Well,  with  Grod's  help,  we  must  try- 
to  save  him,  whoever  he  be,"  said  the 
doctor,  removing  his  coat  and  turning 
to  his  case  of  instruments.  "I  should 
be  glad  of  your  assistance,  Fraulein," 
he  added,  turning  to  Aunt  Barbara  ;  "I 
know  your  reputation  as  a  merciful  at- 
tendant on  the  sick  and  needy." 

"Willingly,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 
Dear  old  Aunt  Barbara  !  what  a  message 
of  mercy  and  grace  there  was  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  mild  blue  eyes,  beaming 
forth  goodness  and  unselfishness  from 
behind  her  spectacles,  flanked  by  her 
silvery  gray  hair  and  the  prim  white 
cap  half  concealing  them.  All  of  her 
best  years  had  been  devoted  to  caring 
for  her  widowed  brother's  home,  and  to 
rearing  his  motherless  daughter  ;  she 
was  known,  far  and  near,  as  an  angel  of 
mercy  and  loving  kindness,  bringing 
substantial  comfort  to  many  a  sick-room 
and  needy  hearthstone  ;  her  whole  life 
was  an  example  of  untiring  charity,  and 
patient  abnegation  of  self. 

The  clock  in  the  belfry  had  already 
tolled  midnight  when  Dr.  Eigenheer's 
cheerful  voice  aroused  the  pastor  from 
the  sleep  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  his 
study  arm-chair. 

"  I  think  I  may  safely  leave  him  to 
you  and  your  sister  for  the  present,"  he 
said  ;  "  there  is  no  immediate  danger. 
You  have  no  apothecary  in  the  village  ?  " 

"No,  but  there  is  one  at  O ." 

"  I  will  write  a  prescription  or  two, 
then,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  and  leave 
you  instructions  for  administering 
them,"  and  he  seated  himself  and  be- 
gan writing.  "  There,"  he  said  finally, 
"  have  those  made  up  as  early  as  possi- 
ble to-morrow  morning." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him,  doc- 
tor ?  " 

"  As  to  his  chances  of  recover^'  ?  It  is 
impossible  yet  to  say  ;  the  broken  joint 
is  a  trifle,  and  will  readily  knit  together 
with  proper  care  ;  the  head  wound  is  a 
more  serious  matter,  and  one  which 
only  time  can  decide.     He  must  be  kept 
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as  quiet  as  possible  ;  to  move  him  else- 
where now  would  be  fatal.  By  the  way, 
he  uttered  a  few  incoherent  words,  and 
apparently  in  English.  Do  any  of  you 
understand  that  language  ?  " 

"  Kegula  does,"  answered  the  pastor. 

"  Good !  it  would  be  well  to  call  her 
whenever  his  consciousness  returns. 
And  now,  good-night." 

*'  But  you  are  not  returning  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  choice  ;  my  duty  to  an- 
other patient  early  to-morrow  renders  it 
imperative." 

"Go  then,  doctor,  since  duty  calls, 
and  may  God's  blessing  go  with  you." 
They  grasped  each  other's  hands,  and,  a 
few  moments  later,  the  rattle  of  the 
wheels  could  be  heard  growing  fainter 
and  fainter  in  the  distance.  The  old 
pastor  stood  musing  until  the  sound 
had  died  away.  "  There  is  many  a  pa- 
tient hero,"  he  murmured,  "  whom  the 
world  does  not  know  ;  and  that  man  is 
one  of  them." 

There  ensued  a  series  of  anxious  days 
and  wakeful  nights  for  the  inmates  of 
the  rectory ;  indeed,  the  whole  com- 
munity had  become  interested  in  the 
fate  of  the  young  stranger,  feeling,  as  it 
were,  that  his  mishap  might  literally  be 
laid  at  their  door  ;  if  frequent  inquiries 
at  the  parsonage,  and  outspoken  hopes 
for  the  sufferer's  recovery  would  have 
cured  him,  his  confinement  would  have 
been  of  short  duration.  But  the  re- 
ports were  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
and  the  town-clerk,  it  was  whispered, 
had  been  seen  getting  down  the  "  Tod- 
ten-Register  "  from  its  place  on  the  shelf, 
and  brushing  the  dust  off  its  cover — for 
nobody  had  died  in  Walletikon  for  a 
year  or  two — as  if  he  expected  soon  to 
have  to  make  an  entry  in  its  pages.  His 
precautions  proved  needless,  however. 
Youth  and  a  sound  constitution  finally 
asserted  their  own,  and  one  morning. 
Aunt  Barbara,  who  was  sitting  by  the 
invalid's  bedside,  saw  the  young  man 
open  his  eyes  and  turn  his  head  upon 
the  pillow,  as  he  asked,  in  a  feeble  voice  : 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  He  spoke  in  Eng- 
lish. 

She  motioned  to  him  to  wait  a  mo- 
ment, and  hurriedly  sought  Regula. 
The  fair  girl,  all  earnest  with  the  duty 
devolving  on  her,  came  in  on  tiptoe  and 
approached   the   bedside.     Their    eyes 


met.  She  hesitated  to  speak  first,  but 
awaited  his  next  words. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened ?  "  he  asked. 

"You  are  among  friends,"  answered 
she,  with  scarcely  suppressed  emotion  ; 
"  you  met  with  an  accident,  but,  thank 
God,  you  are  better  now."  His  glance 
wandered  inquiringly  from  her  face  to 
her  aunt's,  then  wearily  about  the  room 
and  the  unfamiliar  surroundings,  then 
returned  and  rested  again  upon  her  who 
had  answered  him.  Then  his  eyes  closed, 
and  he  feU  asleep  again,  as  if  overcome 
by  the  effort  to  comprehend  the  simple 
words  she  had  spoken. 

But  from  that  hour  the  tide  turned 
and  the  doctor,  who  came  ^  few  hours 
later,  pronounced  recovery  as  now  as- 
sured. The  joyful  news  went  forth  to 
the  village,  and  the  town-clerk,  there- 
upon, promptly  returned  the  Todten- 
Register  to  its  wonted  place  on  the 
dusty  shelf  behind  his  desk.  Sweet 
Regula's  face  beamed  with  happiness, 
for,  somehow,  there  had  sprung  up  in 
her  heart  a  feeling  which  she  dared  not 
even  confess  to  herself ;  a  sense  of  un- 
definable  tenderness  toward  the  hand- 
some young  sufferer  whom  chance  had 
made  an  inmate  of  her  home  ;  and  the 
mystery  of  whose  personality  now  bade 
fair  soon  to  be  revealed  to  them  all. 

Regula's  life  for  all  these  years  had 
been  part  of  the  quiet,  uneventful  daily 
routine  of  the  parsonage.  Beyond  an 
occasional  visit  to  Zurich  or  Winterthur, 
and  a  journey  she  made  once  to  Geneva 
when  her  father  went  to  attend  the 
Synod,  she  had  no  recollections  which 
were  not  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
simple  scenes  and  folk  about  her.  Al- 
ways diligent  in  her  studies,  she  had 
been  aided  by  an  unusually  quick  intel- 
ligence, and  a  rare  intuition  of  human 
nature.  To  her  father,  a  ripe  scholar 
and  a  man  of  large  reading,  she  owed 
most  of  her  education  :  for  what  she 
knew  of  music,  and  one  or  two  foreign 
languages,  she  had  to  thank  the  school- 
master's wife,  who  had  strayed  away  to 
London  as  a  governess  during  her  ear- 
lier, unmarried,  life,  but  eventually  drift- 
ed back  again,  as  every  other  good 
Walletikoner  invariably  did,  to  settle 
down  in  her  native  Dorf.  But  it  was 
Aunt   Barbara,  after   all,  who  had  had 
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most  to  do  with  the  child's  training, 
and  had  left  upon  her  niece's  moral 
nature  and  character  the  impress  of  her 
own  sweet  and  noble  example.  To  one 
who  studied  Regula's  character  at  the 
time  when  we  now  first  meet  her,  she 
seemed  nothing  if  not  thoroughly  fem- 
inine, with  all  a  woman's  weakness,  and 
all  a  woman's  strength.  The  growth  of  a 
woman's  nature  is  like  that  of  a  plant. 
Set  it  out  where  you  will,  under  the 
modest  shelter  of  a  wayside  hedge,  or 
in  the  centre  of  a  court  garden,  it  yet 
carries  within  itself  the  germs  of  its  own 
development,  and  blooms,  in  either  case, 
into  the  full  flower  of  its  attractiveness. 
Regula,  reared  under  all  the  surround- 
ings of  a  luxurious  life,  would  have  been 
no  lovelier  than  the  Regula  who  had 
grown  up  in  the  cloister-life  of  her  sim- 
ple country  home,  with  none  but  the 
plain  peasant  people  about  her,  and 
none  save  her  father  and  aunt  to  claim 
even  the  thought  of  a  place  in  her 
heart. 

What  then  was  this  new  sensation  she 
experienced  whenever  she  entered  the 
silent  stranger's  presence,  and  saw  his 
pale  face  lying  there  upon  the  pillow  ? 
It  made  her  restless  and  unquiet  ;  she 
had  always  hitherto  been  accustomed 
and  able  to  analyze  her  own  thoughts 
and  feelings  ;  in  this  case  she  could  not, 
and  it  disturbed  her.  None  the  less  did 
she  find  herself  ever  ready,  by  a  strange 
fascination,  to  reapproach  the  cause  of 
her  disquietude,  ever  seeking  anew  to 
persuade  herself  that  it  was  merel}^  a 
passing  fancy,  only  an  imagination  to 
be  laughed  away.  Yet,  the  thought 
would  not  down  at  her  bidding  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  slowly  gained  strength  in 
proportion  to  the  gradual  recovery  of 
him  who  inspired  it.  Little  by  little, 
as  he  grew  stronger,  she  had  broken 
to  him  the  nature  of  the  accident  that 
had  befallen  him,  and  the  extent  of  the 
danger  he  had  passed  ;  had  told  him  in 
whose  home  it  was  he  had  foimd  care 
and  shelter,  and  gradually  made  his 
mind  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  his 
new  surroundings.  He  always  listened 
attentively,  only  replying  by  a  nod,  or  a 
smile,  or  a  monosj'llable.  But  one  day 
the  doctor's  prohibition  was  removed, 
and  his  long  pent-up  thoughts  found 
utterance  at  last. 


''  Suppose  I  had  died,  Fraulein  Re- 
gula," he  said,  "you  would  never  have 
even  known  my  name." 

"  I  have  often  thought  of  that,"  she 
answered,  "and  your  relatives,  too, 
would  never  have  learned  of  your  fate." 

"Relatives!"  he  said.  "I  have  but 
one,  my  father ;  none  others,  near 
enough  to  have  concerned  themselves 
about  me." 

A  look  of  tender  pity  passed  over 
Regula's  inquiring  face,  but  she  re- 
mained silent. 

"  I  come  from  far  away,"  he  continued, 
"from  America,  from  Cincinnati,  and 
my  name  is  Henry  Sewickley.  '  Zwick- 
li,'  I  suppose,  you  would  call  it  here." 

"  There  are  many  of  that  name  in 
Walletikon,"  said  Regula. 

"  Yes,  my  father,  Conrad  Zwickli,  was 
born  here  ;  but  when  he  enhsted  in  the 
Union  army,  the  recruiting  officer  wrote 
his  name  '  Sewickley,'  according  to  its 
sound,  and  he  always  went  by  that  name 
afterward.  Curiosity  prompted  me  to 
come  here  to  visit  his  native  village.  I 
had  intended  to  come  and  go  unknown, 
but  fate  was  mightier  than  I ;  my  mishap 
has  betrayed  me,  and  gratitude  obliges 
me  to  reveal  my  identity." 

"  And  your  mother  is  dead  ?  "  asked 
Regula. 

"  Yes,  she  died  when  I  was  a  lad  ;  I 
never  had  any  brothers  or  sisters.  An 
old  army  comrade  of  my  father  took 
me  to  his  farm,  in  Indiana,  when  I  was 
twelve  years  old.  I  went  to  the  public 
school  in  winter,  and  worked  in  the 
fields  in  summer.  My  father  had  mean- 
while been  employed  in  a  machine-shop, 
and  had  succeeded  in  patenting  an  in- 
vention— an  improvement  in  car-wheels 
— which  suddenl}^  made  him  a  rich  man. 
He  came  to  see  me  at  the  farm  one  day, 
quite  unexpectedly — I  was  about  six- 
teen years  old  then — and  began  talking 
about  plans  for  my  future.  He  first 
asked  me  if  I  had  fonned  any  idea 
of  what  I  wanted  to  be.  And  what  do 
you  think  I  told  him  ?  " 

"  A  farmer,  I  suppose.  That  would 
be  most  natural." 

"No,  I  told  him  I  had  set  my  heart 
on  being  what  we  call  in  America  '  a 
newspaper  man ; '  you  would  say  in 
Europe  '  a  journalist.'  I  told  him  if  I 
only  could  get  the  means  for  two  or  three 
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years  more  schooling  and  study,  I  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  able  to  make  a  start 
on  some  daily  paper.  He  surprised  me 
by  asking  how  much  money  I  thought  it 
would  require  to  carry  out  my  plan.  I 
told  him  three  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
'You  shall  have  five  hundred,'  he  an- 
swered, to  my  great  astonishment." 

"  You  are  tiring  yourself,  I  fear," 
broke  in  Regula,  who  was  growing  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  young  man's  story. 

"Not  one  bit,"  he  replied,  "I  fear  on 
the  contrary  I  am  tiring  you  ;  but  I  shall 
know  when  to  stop.  Well,  I  bade  a 
long  farewell  to  agriculture,  entered 
upon  a  course  of  study  at  Cincinnati, 
my  father's  home,  and,  at  twenty,  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  myself  duly  in- 
stalled as  police-court  reporter  on  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette.  It  was  a  beginning, 
anyway.  Last  spring  I  took  a  six 
months  leave  of  absence,  came  abroad 
after  six  years  steady  editorial  work, 
travelled  through  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  had  reserved  Switzerland 
for  the  last ;  my  joumeyings  finally 
brought  me  to  Zurich.  Leaving  my 
baggage  there  at  a  hotel,  I  took  an 
afternoon  train  out  here.  That  was,  let 
me  see — the  8th  of  September.  You 
know  the  rest.  How  long  have  I  been 
lying  here  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  will  be  All-Saints'  Day, 
November  1st,"  answered  Regula. 

"  Say  seven  weeks,  then.  And  what 
does  the  doctor  say  ?  " 

"  He  thinks  you  may  be  about  in  a 
fortnight,"  Regula  replied.  The  color 
mounted  to  her  face  as  it  occurred  to  her 
that  their  patient  was  weary  of  his  long 
imprisonment  and  only  eager  to  leave 
the  little  world  in  which  he  had,  of  late, 
played  such  an  important  part.  "You 
have  lost  much  time  here,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  and  must  naturally  be  impa- 
tient to  move  on." 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  while.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  hers,  and  the  two 
looked  at  each  other  as  if  divining  some- 
thing that  neither  dared  as  yet  to  believe, 
much  less  to  utter. 

"No,"  he  finally  said,  with  a  tired 
smile,  "  I  am  not  so  impatient  to  go.  I 
shall  stay  here  for  a  time,"  and  the  con- 
versation ended  there. 

The  news  that  the  injured  man  lying 
at  the  parsonage  was  none  other  than 


Conrad  Zwickli's  son,  spread  rapidly, 
and,  of  course,  elicited  much  and  varied 
comment.  Pastor  Luethi  understood 
now  what  that  strange  and  undefinable 
resemblance  to  some  long  -  forgotten 
memory  was  which  he  had  read  in  the 
sufferer's  face.  Had  not  he  and  Conrad 
Zwickli  bird -nested,  and  chestnutted, 
and  fished,  and  raced  together  in  their 
boyhood's  holidays?  The  town-clerk, 
on  the  other  hand,  proved  himself  a 
doubting  Thomas  and  obdurately  re- 
fused to  credit  the  whole  story.  He  had 
never  quite  forgiven  the  father  for  ac- 
quiring citizenship  elsewhere,  and  having 
his  name  stricken  from  the  town  roll. 

"  Wait  till  he  gets  well,"  said  he,  with 
a  significant  nod,  "  and  we'll  see  what 
papers  he  can  bring  to  establish  his 
identity."  Now,  the  town-clerk's  opinion 
was  considered  worth  something  in  such 
matters  ;  his  doubts  soon  communicated 
themselves  to  others  in  the  village,  and 
the  Dorf  was  soon  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions, one  of  which,  small  but  eminently 
respectable,  and  headed  by  Pastor  Lue- 
thi, contended  that  the  young  man  wa« 
worthy  of  belief,  and  would  make  good 
his  statement,  by  documentary  evidence, 
at  the  proper  time  ;  while  the  other,  and 
by  far  the  more  numerous  of  the  two, 
pronounced  the  whole  story  a  fable. 

Soon  the  doctor's  visits  ceased,  and 
Henry  Sewickley  was  permitted  to  move 
about  the  house,  with  an  occasional 
short  walk  in  the  open  air  when  the 
weather  allowed  ;  for  winter  had  set  in, 
and  the  adjacent  hillsides  were  already 
white  with  new-fallen  snow.  One  day 
the  pastor  called  the  young  man  into  his 
study  ;  it  was  a  quiet,  cosy  Httle  room, 
with  plenty  of  well-filled  book-shelves 
around  its  walls  ;  over  the  great  open 
fireplace,  in  which,  as  Henry  entered,  a 
pile  of  wood  was  blazing  and  crackling, 
was  a  high  old-fashioned  mantel  decor- 
ated with  several  bits  of  ancient  crock- 
ery, and  above  them,  on  the  wall,  an 
engraving,  the  "  Trompeter  von  Saeck- 
ingen,"  the  only  picture  the  room  con- 
tained. From  the  small-pan ed  windows 
one  looked  out  upon  the  churchyard  on 
the  one  side,  and  upon  the  distant  Alps 
on  the  other.  To  Henry,  the  quaint, 
simple  little  study  was  a  gem  in  its  way  ; 
it  was  so  entirely  different  from  any 
study  he  had  ever  seen  before. 
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In  the  course  of  their  conversation, 
sitting  there  before  the  fire,  the  pastor 
laughingly  alluded  to  the  strife  which 
had  arisen  in  the  village  concerning  his 
visitor's  identity,  and  incidentally  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  well  to  put  an 
end  to  it  as  soon  as  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity offered.  Henry  took  the  matter 
more  earnestly  than  the  other  had  ex- 
pected, and  seemed  perplexed. 

"  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  until 
now,"  he  said,  "  but,  come  to  look  at  the 
question,  it  will  be  no  such  easy  matter 
for  me  to  prove  by  documentary  evi- 
dence that  I,  Henry  Sewickley,  am  the 
son  of  your  old  friend,  Conrad  Zwickli. 
"Why  should  I,  anyhow  ?  You  believe  it, 
Regula  and  her  aunt  believe  it,  and  I 
know  it.  Doesn't  that  suffice  ?  Let  the 
doubters  go." 

"That  would  certainly  be  the  sim- 
plest way,"  answered  Pastor  Luethi,  but 
we  have  a  requirement,  universal  in  all 
Swiss  communities,  that  any  stranger 
sojourning  longer  than  eight  days  shall 
deposit  with  the  town-clerk  a  passport, 
or  other  paper,  establishing  his  identity. 
Now,  I  suppose  out  of  consideration  for 
your  having  been  an  invalid  ever  since 
your  arrival  at  Walletikon,  this  require- 
ment has  been  hitherto  waived.  But 
you  may  be  called  upon  at  any  time  now 
to  'legitimate'  yourself,  as  the  term  is." 

"Nothing  is  easier,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  I  have,  in  my  trunk  at  Zurich, 
my  passport  as  Henry  Sewickley  ;  but 
that  brings  me  no  nearer  to  proving 
that  my  father  was  bom  a  Zwickli.  Cu- 
rious this  never  occurred  to  me  before 
I  came  here.  We  pay  so  little  atten- 
tion to  these  things  in  America,  you 
know.  I  verily  believe  the  same  identi- 
cal man  might  live,  during  three  suc- 
cessive years,  as  'Mr.  Brown'  in  Bos- 
ton, '  Mr.  Jones '  in  New  York,  and  '  Mr. 
Robinson'  in  Philadelphia,  respectively, 
without  anyone  ever  troubling  him  about 
it.  "We  are,  I  confess,  too  loose  and  care- 
less in  such  matters." 

"  But  your  birth  certificate  would 
perhaps  solve  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Just  there  is  the  trouble.  I  was 
born  out  in  a  thinly-settled  region  of 
Kentucky,  where  my  mother's  family 
lived  during  the  war,  and  where  my 
father  had  met  her  while  his  regiment 
was  stationed  in  the  vicinity.    No  record 


of  births  was  kept  in  that  region  during 
those  times.  In  fact,  had  not  the  mar- 
riage been  performed  by  the  regimental 
chaplain,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
any  record  of  that  would  exist  either. 
But  my  father  did  have  one  made  out  by 
the  chaplain,  and  left  it  with  my  mother, 
and  it  was  found  among  her  effects  af- 
ter her  decease.  ^Vhen  I  was  born,  my 
father  was  with  his  command,  many 
hundred  miles  away." 

"I  see  that  you  are  right,"  said  the 
pastor.  "  It  is  going  to  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  establish  your  Walletikon  pedi- 
gree. But  what  matters  it,  after  all  ?  " 
he  added  with  a  smile  ;  "  as  Henry  Se- 
wickley you  are  equally  welcome,  and 
will  remain  with  us  as  long  as  you  like." 

A  few  days  later,  as  the  pastor  had 
intimated,  a  summons  came  from  the 
town-house  for  the  young  man  to  appear 
there  in  person,  and  show  his  papers. 
The  result  was  a  hurried  journey  to 
Zurich  by  Aunt  Barbara,  who  returned 
on  the  same  afternoon,  bringing  a 
steamer-trunk  marked  "H.  S.,  Cincin- 
nati, U.  S.  A.,"  a  well-worn  valise,  and  a 
travelling-rug  done  up  in  a  shawl-strap, 
all  of  which  were  duly  installed  in  the 
young  man's  room  at  the  parsonage. 
That  evening,  the  pastor's  household 
were  entertained  by  a  series  of  photo- 
graphic views  of  scenery  in  Scotland 
and  along  the  Rhine,  and  next  morning 
Henry  Sewickley,  in  all  the  luxury  of 
fresh  apparel,  sauntered  out  into  the 
village  for  the  first  time,  found  his  way 
to  the  town-house,  and  triumphantly 
deposited  his  passport  with  Herr  Jo- 
hann  Jacob  Kaemmerli-Zwickli,  taking 
the  latter's  official  receipt  therefor. 

Retracing  his  steps  slowly  homeward, 
he  felt  in  his  heart  an  unspeakable  joy 
that  his  stay  in  Walletikon  might  now 
be  prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period. 
He  had  still  two  months  of  unexpired 
leave,  and  yet  how  short  a  time  that 
seemed,  and  how  quickly  the  weeks 
would  fly  away  which  yet  separated  him 
from  a  return  to  the  bustle  and  hurry 
of  his  editorial  life.  Meanwhile,  to  re- 
main longer  a  guest  at  the  parsonage 
seemed  an  abuse  of  generous  hospital- 
ity. He  learned  on  inquiiy  that  the 
Frau  Schoolmaster  occasionally  accom- 
modated a  boarder  or  two  whenever  any 
such    happened,    duiing    the    summer 
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months,  to  stray  that  way ;  and  he 
dropped  in,  and  made  arrangements 
accordingly  for  the  transfer  of  himself 
and  his  effects  thither  on  the  following 
day. 

As  his  new  host  in  prospective  accom- 
panied him  out  to  the  garden  gate,  there 
was  some  unusual  excitement  visible  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  seemed  to  centre 
about  the  village  church,  before  which  a 
score  of  people  had  gathered,  the  pastor 
among  them,  and  all  were  looking  up 
toward  the  belfry,  in  the  windows  of 
which  several  other  heads  were  appar- 
ent, their  possessors  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  with  those  below. 

"A  great  misfortune  ! "  exclaimed 
Regula  to  Henry,  as  he  neared  the 
group  ;  "  our  dear  old  church  bell  has 
cracked,"  and  he  noticed  that  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  had  never 
looked  half  so  beautiful  to  him  before,  he 
thought. 

Then,  from  the  conversation  of  those 
standing  about,  he  soon  gathered  the 
rest  of  the  story.  The  bell  had  been 
hanging  up  there  among  the  oaken 
beams  of  the  belfry  for  a  hundred  years 
or  more — the  year  1784  was  engraved 
on  its  outer  side  —  and  through  sum- 
mer's heat  and  winter's  cold  had,  all 
that  time,  rung  out  the  hours  by  which 
many  generations  of  Walletikoners,  long 
since  gone  to  their  graves,  had  timed 
their  goings-out  and  their  comings-in. 
But  that  afternoon,  as  it  struck  three 
o'clock,  the  accustomed  ears  of  the  vil- 
lage folk  had  detected  an  unfamihar 
vagueness  in  its  strokes ;  its  brazen 
tongue  lacked  its  wonted  clearness  ;  it 
was  out  of  tune.  Bartholomew  Buerkh, 
the  bell-ringer,  hastened  to  investigate. 
Then  the  news  quickly  spread  that  the 
old  bell  had  at  last  succumbed  to  the 
inroads  of  time,  and  was  cracked  past 
repair. 

"  Come,"  said  the  pastor,  taking 
Henry's  arm  and  re-entering  the  par- 
sonage with  him,  "  it  has  served  its 
time,  and  must  go  like  the  rest  of  us, 
when  our  work  here  is  done.  But  it  is 
indeed  hard  to  part  with  such  an  old 
friend.  It  has  so  many  joyous,  and  yet 
so  many  sad,  memories  for  me,  in  fact, 
for  us  aU,  that  dear  old  church-bell." 

At  supper,  Henry  surprised  the  in- 
mates of  the  pastor's  household  by  two 


announcements  :  firstly,  that  he  thought, 
if  the  morrow  was  fair,  he  would  ven- 
ture on  a  trip  to  Zurich,  and  secondly, 
that  he  had  engaged  lodgings  at  the 
schoolmaster's,  and  would,  on  his  return, 
transfer  himself  and  his  effects  thither. 
That  evening,  he  sat  up  in  his  room, 
and  wrote  a  long  letter,  beginning  "  My 
dear  father,"  and  ending  "your  affection- 
ate son,  Henry."  What  its  contents 
were,  the  reader  may  be  left  to  infer 
from  the  subsequent  course  of  this  nar- 
rative. Sufiice  it  to  say  here  that  he 
posted  it  in  person  at  Zurich,  on  the 
following  day,  having  first  ascertained 
that  a  direct  mail  would  leave  that  even- 
ing for  the  United  States.  Next  he 
found  the  telegraph-office,  and  sent  the 
following  despatch  : 

"  Conrad  Sewickley,  No.  —  Harrison  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati : 

*'Am  well.  Shall  remain  some  weeks  at 
Walletikon.     Have  written.     Important. 

"  Henry." 

and  then,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
done  his  whole  duty,  he  dined  comfort- 
ably at  the  Saffran  and  afterward  took 
an  early  afternoon  train  back  to  Wal- 
letikon. 

Installed  at  the  schoolmaster's,  he 
found,  with  his  returning  health  and 
strength,  a  keen  enjoyment  in  the  cool, 
crisp  Indian-summer  days  which  ensued, 
and  in  the  picturesque  landscape  which 
wooed  him  to  wander  forth  among  its 
ever-changing  and  varied  beauties.  In 
these  walks,  which,  as  his  strength  per- 
mitted, daily  grew  longer,  Regula  and 
her  aunt  were  his  frequent  companions, 
and  the  pastor  himself  occasionally  ac- 
companied them,  when  his  time  allowed. 
Henry  found  it  difficult,  at  first,  to  recog- 
nize in  the  active,  spirited  girl  walking 
by  his  side,  exuberant  with  health  and 
radiant  with  good  humor,  the  quiet, 
timid  creature  who  had  been  wont  to 
steal  in,  on  tiptoe,  to  his  bedside,  or 
noiselessly  move  about  his  sick-room. 
"  How  fortunate  it  was,"  he  said  one 
day,  laughingly,  "  that  none  of  you  knew 
at  first  that  I  spoke  German." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  she  said,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"Why,"  he  continued,  "in  that  case, 
I  should  never  have  had  you  for  in- 
terpreter.     What     luck    was     it    that 
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prompted  me  to  groan  out  ray  suffer- 
ings in  English  ?  " 

Regula  laughed,  and  retorted  with 
some  expression  which  sounded  very 
much  like,  "  What  nonsense  you  do 
talk,"  and  then  adroitly  turned  the  con- 
versation in  some  other  direction.  But 
her  quick  intuition  had  long  since  told 
her  that  to  which  no  woman  can  afford 
to  be  indifferent.  She  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Henry  Sewickley,  with  all  his 
attempts  to  conceal  it,  was  attracted  to 
her  by  more  than  a  mere  feeling  of 
ordinary  friendship.  If  he  was  not 
already  in  love  with  her,  he  was  cer- 
tainly on  the  high  road  to  becoming  so, 
and  madly  so,  too.  And  she — did  she 
care  for  him  ? — she  often  asked  herself. 
Just  a  little  perhaps.  He  was  very  kind 
and  gentle,  very  intelligent,  and,  every- 
body thought,  very  handsome,  too.  But 
how  stupid  of  her,  she  thought  again,  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  very  first  young 
man  of  any  social  pretensions  with  whom 
she  had  ever  been  thrown  in  contact. 
Were  there  not  a  thousand  others  out 
in  the  wide,  wide  world  just  as  kind, 
gentle,  intelligent,  and  handsome  as  this 
young  stranger,  whom  chance  had  thrown 
in  her  way  ?  And  should  she,  Regula 
Luethi,  all  at  once  fall  in  love  with  the 
first  one  who  had  presented  himself  ? 

Yet,  struggle  against  it  as  she  w^ould, 
she  had  to  confess  to  herself  that  there 
was  pleasure  for  her  in  his  presence  and 
his  voice,  that  she  found  the  days  on 
which  they  did  not  meet  tiresome  ones. 
She  found  herself  continually  making 
plans  which  would  furnish  an  excuse 
for  bringing  them  together.  One  day, 
there  was  a  poor  family  to  be  visited, 
and  he  should  accompany  Aunt  Barbara 
and  her  thither  ;  another  day,  he  must 
bring  his  copy  of  Tennyson  up  to  the 
rectory,  and  read  her  "  Locksley  Hall ;  " 
on  still  another  occasion,  there  was  a 
particular  view  of  the  Glaemish,  from  a 
neighboring  hill,  which  Henry  desired 
to  get  for  his  sketch-book,  and  it  was 
Regula  who  volunteered  to  guide  him 
thither.  That  Henry  enjoyed  all  this, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  The 
removal  of  the  old  bell  from  the  church- 
tower — an  operation  by  the  waj'  requir- 
ing no  little  time  and  pains — furnished 
him  with  frequent  excuse  for  lounging 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  parsonage. 


"  Our  old  bell  seems  to  have  an  es- 
pecial charm  for  you,"  said  Regula, 
roguishly  one  day,  meeting  him  before 
the  church. 

"  I  was  just  thinking,"  he  said,  "  it  was 
no  doubt  rung  at  your  baptism,  and  at 
your  confirmation,  and  at  your  father's 
and  mother's  baptism  and  confirmation, 
and  marriage  as  well.  What  holy,  and 
yet  what  sad,  memories  it  must  have  for 
you  all ! " 

"  Indeed  you  are  right,"  she  answered, 
"to  see  it  going  seems  like  parting 
from  a  dear  old  friend.  And,  what  is 
worse,  there  is  but  little  prospect  at 
present  of  replacing  it.  The  township 
is  poor,  and  papa  says  the  town  council 
is  not  disposed  to  incur  the  expense." 

"  That  would  be  a  pity,"  said  Henry, 
"  but  they  may  change  their  minds.  I 
hope  yet  to  see  a  new  bell  in  that  tower 
before  I  say  '  good-by  '  to  W^alletikon." 

"  The  days  of  magicians  are  gone  by," 
she  replied,  laughingly.  "  I  fear  you  are 
doomed  to  disappointment." 

"I  think  not,"  said  Henrj^  significant- 
ly. "But,  by  the  way,  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten something, "  and  he  produced 
a  sealed  envelope  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  Regula.  She  noticed,  too, 
that  it  bore  her  address.  "Read  this 
when  you  have  a  few^  spare  moments." 
She  took  the  envelope  and,  as  soon  as 
she  was  alone,  tore  it  open,  and  read 
these  lines  : 

The  Old  Village  Church  Bell. 

A  song  for  the  bell,  the  dear  old  bell 

That  has  hung  in  the  belfry  high. 
And  has  rung  the  fleeting  hours  so  well 

For  a  hundred  years  gone  b}'. 
In  summer's  heat  and  in  winter's  cold, 

By  night,  and  by  livelong  day, 
Its  warning  strokes  have  faithfully  told 

How  time  was  passing  away. 

A  smile  for  the  bell,  the  merry  old  bell  ; 

Were  it  gifted  with  speech,  I  ween 
Its  brazen  monotonous  tongue  could  tell 

Of  many  a  joyous  scene. 
It  lias  greeted  many  a  blushing  bride 

On  her  happy  weddini^  morn  ; 
It  has  rung  in  many  a  Christmas-tide 

That  has  long  since  passed  and  gone. 

A  sigh  for  the  bell,  the  sad  old  bell. 
And  its  record  of  sorrow  and  tears  ; 

It  has  tolled  full  many  a  funeral  knell 
Througli  all  of  these  by-gone  years. 
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They  are  gone,  all  gone,  the  beloved  of  yore ; 

In  the  churchyard  they  long  have  slept, 
While  the  bell  rang  on  as  it  rang  before, 

All  careless  who  smiled  or  wept. 

A  tear  for  the  bell,  the  worn  old  bell ; 

Its  labors  at  length  are  o'er. 
Its  cheery  and  comforting  tones  will  swell 

On  the  passing  breeze  no  more. 
Methinks  when  the  mid-day  hour  comes  round 

I  shall  hear  its  voice  again, 
And  I  listen  to  catch  the  wonted  sound. 

But  listen  alas  !  in  vain. 

Yet,  blessings  upon  that  brave  old  bell, 

It  was  faithful  unto  the  end. 
Like  a  sentry  true  at  its  post  it  fell, 

'Twas  a  fast  unswerving  friend. 
For,  of  all  true  friendships  under  the  sun, 

In  every  age  and  clime, 
The  truest,  indeed,  is  that  of  one 

Who  giveth  a  tongue  to  time. 

As  she  finished  reading  the  verses,  a 
sweet  smile  illumined  her  face.  These 
thoughts  which  Henry  had  put  in  rhyme 
for  her — yes,  she  felt  sure  it  had  been 
for  her,  who  else  was  there  in  all  the 
village  that  could  read  them? — had  they 
not  passed  through  her  own  mind  a 
hundred  times?  and  now  he  had  em- 
bodied them  in  a  simple  poem,  and 
modestly  laid  them  at  her  feet.  She 
felt,  indeed,  it  was  love's  first  offering. 
She  read  and  re-read  the  lines,  and, 
at  night,  she  placed  them  under  her 
pillow,  and  dreamed  that  she  saw 
the  old  bell,  decked  with  may-flowers, 
mounted  on  a  pole  before  the  town- 
house,  and  all  the  ancestors  of  the 
village  arrayed  in  holiday  garb,  with 
joined  hands,  dancing  a  wild  reel  around 
it.  Next  day,  she  found  an  excuse  to 
pass  by  the  schoolmaster's  to  thank  the 
young  poet  for  the  pleasure  he  had  af- 
forded her,  but  was  surprised  to  learn 
he  had  left  by  an  early  train  for  Zurich, 
to  be  absent  possibly  for  a  day  or  two. 
Then  indeed  she  felt  how  needful  his 
presence,  or  at  least  his  proximity,  had 
come  to  be  to  her  daily  contentment, 
and  she  waited  impatiently  for  his  re- 
turn. The  third  day  brought  a  letter 
to  her  father.  The  pastor  read  it 
through  carefully,  and  seemed  greatly 
interested  in  its  contents,  but  put  it  in 
his  pocket  without  saying  a  word  to  in- 
dicate what  they  were.  But,  that  after- 
noon, he  made  a  call  at  the  town-house, 
and  afterward  sent  off  a  reply  to  Zu- 
rich by  the  evening  mail.     "  Our  young 


friend  writes  he  will  be  back  in  a  day  or 
two,"  he  remarked  to  Aunt  Barbara,  in 
Regula's  hearing,  that  evening.  That 
was  all. 

Meanwhile,  all  Walletikon  was  alive 
with  the  momentous  question  of  a  new 
church-bell.  The  town  treasury  was 
nearly  empty,  taxes  had  come  in  slowly, 
there  had  been  a  heavy  drain  made  on 
the  public  funds  for  various  purposes 
during  the  past  year,  and  it  was  pretty 
generally  conceded  that,  if  a  new  bell, 
even  of  the  simplest  description,  was  to 
be  put  up,  the  greater  part  of  the  neces- 
sary sum  would  have  to  be  raised  by 
subscription.  In  fact,  such  a  subscrip- 
tion had  been  started  and  passed 
around,  but  had  resulted  in  barely  a 
hundred  francs,  or  scarcely  a  tenth  part 
of  what  was  required  to  replace  the 
old  bell.  The  town  councilmen  shook 
their  heads,  and  began  to  intimate  that 
Walletikon  would  have  to  forego  the 
luxury  of  a  church-bell  for  a  while,  until 
the  "  times  got  better,"  which  meant,  of 
course,  as  everybody  knew,  that  there 
would  be  no  bell  at  all  ;  for  no  one  could 
ever  be  got  to  admit  in  that  community 
that  any  one  year  was  better  than  the 
last.  Pastor  Luethi  alone  did  not  seem 
to  give  up  the  hope  that  a  new  bell 
would  be  found,  somehow,  or  some- 
where. When  this  one,  or  that  one, 
came  to  sympathize  with  him  as  the 
chief  mourner  over  the  empty  belfry,  he 
would  smile,  and  only  say  good-natured- 
ly :  "  Well,  we  shall  see  ;  we  shall  see." 

It  was  on  an  evening  early  in  Decem- 
ber that  the  meeting  of  the  town  coun- 
cil, which  was  to  determine  the  matter, 
took  place.  Its  result  was  apparently  a 
foregone  conclusion,  a  simple  sum  in 
arithmetic.  The  town  could  not,  by  any 
possibility,  appropriate  any  more  than 
two  hundred  francs  ;  forthcoming,  from 
various  subscriptions,  one  hundred 
francs  ;  total  cost  of  new  bell,  one 
thousand  francs.  Any  child  could  see 
there  were  seven  hundred  francs  lack- 
ing, and  nobody  could  see  where  they 
were  to  come  from.  These  facts  were 
curtly  stated  by  the  town  president  as 
soon  as  he  had  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  they  admitted  of  no  discus- 
sion. But,  just  as  a  vote  was  about  to 
be  taken,  there  was  a  rap  at  the  door, 
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and  the  session  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  gray-haired  rector,  who 
carefully  deposited  his  hat  and  umbrella 
in  the  comer,  and  then,  turning  to  the 
president,  respectfully  requested  per- 
mission to  address  the  council  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  under  delibera- 
tion. It  was  of  course  accorded,  and 
the  members,  most  of  whom  had  been 
hoping  for  a  speedy  adjournment, 
glanced  at  each  other  curiously,  as  if  to 
question  the  meaning  of  this  unlooked- 
for  interruption.  The  pastor  did  not 
leave  them  long  in  doubt. 

"  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Town  Council,"  he  said,  "I  have  come 
before  you  this  evening  on  a  happy 
mission  ;  I  am  indeed  the  bearer  of  good 
tidings.  A  friend  of  yours,  and  of 
mine,  a  native  of  Walletikon,  who  left 
us  long  ago  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
wide  world — hearing  in  his  distant  home 
of  what  had  befallen  our  dear  old  village 
church-bell — has  authorized  me  to  ask 
the  town's  acceptance  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  put  up  a  chime  of  three 
bells  in  its  place.  In  his  behalf,  I  bring 
you  now  the  sum  of  five  thousand  francs 
as  a  free-will  offering  for  the  purpose 
stated.  The  money  is  here,  and  your 
honorable  body  has  but  to  signify  its  ac- 
ceptance of  the  gift." 

The  look  of  blank  incredulity  which 
had  begun  to  steal  over  the  members' 
faces  speedily  disappeared  when  the 
pastor,  producing  a  wallet  from  his 
breast-pocket,  proceeded  to  count  out 
five  one-thousand  franc  notes  on  the 
town-clerk's  desk.  "  The  giver,  who  is 
he  ?  "  shouted  several  at  once  ;  "  let  us 
know  his  name."  "  He  is  one,"  an- 
swered the  pastor,  his  voice  trembling, 
"  who  left  you  in  his  youth  to  wander 
in  a  distant  land,  but  who,  like  a  true 
Schweizer,  has  never  forgotten,  and 
never  can  forget,  the  scenes  of  his  birth 
and  boyhood  in  this  Alpine  land. 
Wherever  he  has  wandered,  he  says 
that  the  sweet  sound  of  our  village  bell 
has  been  ever  ringing  in  his  ears,  woo- 
ing him,  in  tender,  losing  tones,  to  re- 
turn. Gentlemen,  he  has  returned  ;  he 
is  here." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  stranger  en- 
tered. He  was  a  man  of  some  fiftj^-odd 
years  of  age,  short  of  stature,  and  com- 
pact of  build,  plainly  clad,  but  of  self- 


possessed  and  taciturn  mien,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  had  mastered  fortune, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly 
understood  himself.  As  he  removed 
his  soft  felt-hat  on  entering,  there  were 
no  gray  hairs  visible  about  his  brows  ; 
but,  as  he  looked  about  the  council- 
room,  and  saw  assembled  there  faces 
everyone  of  which  had  grown  old  dur- 
ing his  long  absence,  yet  everyone  of 
which  recalled  some  memory  of  his 
early  days  in  Walletikon,  a  tear  came 
into  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  trembled,  as 
he  exclaimed  : 

"  Yes,  thank  God,  he  is  here  again  ; 
he  has  come  from  over  the  seas  to  revisit 
the  loved  scenes  of  his  youth  ;  a  greet- 
ing to  you,  one  and  all,  old  friends. 
Will  you  not  welcome  him  home  again  ?  " 

"  Conrad  Zwickli  !  "  exclaimed  the 
town-clerk,  and  in  another  moment  the 
new-comer  was  recognized,  and  sur- 
rounded, and  received  a  welcome  so  en- 
thusiastic that  Henry  Sewickley's  en- 
trance remained  for  a  while  unnoticed. 
The  pastor  first  observed  him,  and 
quickly  whispered  a  few  words  in  the 
ear  of  Conrad  Zwickli,  who  turned,  and, 
taking  Henry  by  the  hand,  brought  him 
forward  into  the  centre  of  the  group. 

"  My  son,  gentlemen  of  the  town 
council,"  he  said,  with  a  knowing  look 
at  the  town-clerk  ;  "  my  son,  Henrv' 
Sewickley,  or  Zwickli,  whichever  you 
may  be  pleased  to  call  him.  We  have 
merely  Americanized  the  name,  you 
see.  His  ^dsit  to  Walletikon,  it's  ti-ue, 
came  near  being  the  end  of  him,  but, 
thanks  to  oui'  good  friend,  the  pastor 
here,  and  his  family,  he  is  still  good,  I 
trust,  for  many  a  day." 

There  was  a  happy  gleam  of  satisfac- 
tion in  Henry's  eyes  as  he  responded  to 
his  father's  introduction  by  a  bow  to 
the  assembly.  He  thought  of  Eegula, 
too,  and  how  happy  all  this  would  make 
her.  He  and  his  father  had  only  ariived 
half  an  hour  before,  and  had  come,  by 
appointment  with  Pastor  Luethi,  direct- 
ly from  the  station  to  the  town-house. 
Regula  had  not  been  let  into  the  secret 
of  their  intended  coming. 

The  town  council's  session  that  even- 
ing came  to  an  abiiipt  close.  Herr 
Conrad  Zwickli's  generous  offer  of  a 
chime  of  bells  was  promptly  accepted, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed,  and  the 
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meeting  adjourned.  All  Walletikon, 
old  and  young,  knew,  before  it  went  to 
bed  that  night,  what  had  happened  at 
the  town-house.  Fabulous  stories  of 
the  returned  stranger's  wealth  were 
told,  and,  as  all  the  families  in  the  vil- 
lage were  more  or  less  related  to  the 
i/wicklis,  the  question  of  possible  heir- 
ship of  course  came  up  very  frequently 
in  the  general  conversation.  But  the 
subject  of  it  all  had  evidently  no  inten- 
tion of  accommodating  any  of  these 
new-found  heirs  for  some  time  to  come. 
He  went  quickly  home  with  his  son  to 
their  lodgings  at  the  schoolmaster's. 
"  Henry,"  he  said,  as  they  bade  each 
other  good-night,  toward  midnight, 
"  what  wouldn't  I  give  to  hear  that  old 
bell  strike  twelve  once  more,  just  as  I 
used  to  hear  it  in  the  days  of  old. 
Walletikon  doesn't  seem  like  Walletikon 
without  it." 

Henry  answered,  "  No,"  but  abstract- 
edly. He  was  thinking  of  other  things. 
He  was  picturing  his  reunion  with  Reg- 
ula  on  the  morrow,  and  dwelling,  in 
happy  thought,  on  his  now  changed  po- 
sition as  the  recognized  son  of  Conrad 
Zwickli,  her  father's  boyhood  compan- 
ion. Absence,  even  though  short,  had 
but  served  to  convince  him  of  his  at- 
tachment, and  he  determined  to  press  a 
suit  in  which  he  now  felt  all  his  future 
happiness  was  involved.  And  with  these 
thoughts,  father  and  son  fell  asleep. 

Conrad  Zwickli's  unexpected  return, 
and  his  munificent  gift  of  the  chimes  for 
the  church-tower,  proved  something 
more  than  the  usual  nine-days'  wonder. 
Long  absence,  newly-acquired  wealth, 
and  association  with  strangers,  had  not 
greatly  changed  him,  it  was  found.  He 
was  unpretentious  and  plain  in  his  man- 
ners, remembered  all  his  old  associates, 
even  to  the  humblest  and  poorest,  and 
— what  perhaps  pleased  the  villagers 
most  of  all — conversed  with  them  in  the 
same  old  Zurich  dialect  as  of  yore. 

'' Haend  er  oeppe  gmeint,  i  heb  Ea 
vergesse,  he  ?  "  was  his  frequent  remark. 
"  Bhuetis,  es  het  mi  scho  tang  hei  zoge. 
Wuessed  er,  i  hi  trotz  allem  en  guete 
Walletikoner  hlihe."  Much  of  his  time 
was  passed  in  the  company  of  his  old 
friend  the  pastor,  and  the  two  found 
evident  pleasure  in  the  growing  attach- 
ment  between   their    children.     Mean- 


while, December  was  nearly  gone,  and 
Walletikon  was  buried  deep  in  its  gar- 
ment of  winter  snow,  yet  Henry  showed 
no  signs  of  leaving.  All  else  seemed 
neglected,  forgotten,  in  the  one  thought 
of  Regula's  sweet  companionship. 

Christmas-eve  came,  and,  with  it,  the 
village  street  was  bright  with  the  lights 
shining  forth,  through  narrow  windows, 
from  Christmas-trees  in  humble  homes. 
Aunt  Barbara  and  Begula  had,  with 
willing  hands,  decorated  the  walls  of  the 
pastor's  study  with  evergreen  and  holly, 
and  had  reared,  in  the  sitting-room,  a 
modest  fir-sapling,  still  redolent  with 
the  resinous  odors  of  its  native  forest, 
yet  transformed,  by  many-colored  tapers 
and  gew-gaws,  into  a  vision  which  would 
have  delighted  the  soul  of  a  veritable 
Kriss  Kringle.  There  was  a  huge  bas- 
ket of  cakes  to  be  distributed  among  the 
children  of  the  village,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  mufflers  and  warm  mittens 
as  presents  for  the  poor,  and,  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  on  a  separate  table,  a  col- 
lection of  mysterious  packages,  great 
and  small,  each  addressed  from  some- 
body to  somebody  else  ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  preparations,  pretty 
Regula,  with  eyes  and  cheeks  aglow, 
flitted  about,  the  presiding  genius,  the 
good  angel  of  it  all.  Henry  and  his 
father  and  the  Herr  and  Frau  School- 
master were  the  only  invited  guests  of 
the  occasion,  and  who  shall  tell  of  the 
good  cheer  to  which  they  sat  down  ?  If 
there  was  one  thing  in  which  Aunt  Bar- 
bara was  open  to  a  charge  of  vanity,  it 
was  her  cookery,  and  on  this  particular 
Christmas-eve  she  had  fairly  outdone 
herself.  To  what  a  delicate  turn  the 
trout  were  done ;  what  a  royal  roast- 
goose,  dripping  in  its  own  gravy,  flanked 
by  all  sorts  of  minor  delicacies,  and 
washed  down  by  rosy  Hallauer,  followed 
it ;  and  what  a  culinary  triumph  was 
the  savory  apple-pudding  that  wound 
up  the  repast !  But  the  festivities  did 
not  end  here.  After  dinner  came  the 
lighting  of  the  tree,  in  which  Henry 
aided  Regula,  and  managed  to  burn  his 
fingers  gallantly  in  her  behalf.  Then  a 
whole  troop  of  the  village  children  came 
flocking  in,  to  look  and  wonder,  and  get 
their  cakes  ;  then  the  presents  were  dis- 
tributed, and  no  one  was  forgotten. 
The  Frau  Schoolmaster  got  a  work-bag 
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and  a  rocking-chair,  and  an  edition  of 
the  Revised  Hymn-book  ;  her  worthy 
spouse  was  surprised  by  a  luxus-edition 
of  Virgil's  "  ^neid,"  a  new  pair  of  spec- 
tacles (No.  24),  and  a  bandana  handker- 
chief of  enormous  dimensions.  Aunt 
Barbara,  in  her  turn,  found  a  complete 
set  of  Gottfried  Keller's  works,  and  a 
rocking-chair— -the  duplicate  of  Frau 
Schoolmaster's — placed  to  her  credit 
under  the  tree  ;  the  good  old  pastor  was 
made  happy  by  a  pair  of  worked  slip- 
pers, an  engraving  of  Leonardo  di  Vin- 
ci's "Last  Supper,"  and,  last  of  all,  a 
neatly-done-up  package,  which  proved 
to  contain  a  gold  watch,  inscribed,  "To 
F.  L.  from  Conrad  and  Henry."  Reg- 
ula  was  all  radiant  vdth  smiles  when  the 
Herr  Schoolmaster,  who,  emboldened  by 
the  Hallauer,  had  volunteered  to  help  in 
calhng  out  and  distributing  the  gifts, 
handed  her  a  small  basket  of  fresh  roses 
— midwinter  though  it  was — then  an 
illuminated  copy  of  "  Locksley  Hall," 
and,  among  a  number  of  inviting-look- 
ing packets,  one  on  which  was  written, 
"To  be  opened  at  once."  There  were 
exclamations  of  delight  Avhen  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  miniature  imitation, 
in  silver,  of  the  old  Walletikon  church- 
bell,  inscribed,  "From  H.  S.  to  R.  L. 
In  memoriam."  Nor  had  Henry  been 
forgotten.  Regula  had,  in  secret, 
worked  him  a  tobacco  pouch  on  which 
she  had  embroidered  his  initials  in 
gold.  Aunt  Barbara  had  baked  a  mon- 
ster cake  with  "  Harry  "  traced  in  legi- 
ble letters  on  the  white-sugar  coating 
that  covered  it.  The  pastor  remem- 
bered him  with  a  meerschaum  pipe — 
the  corollary  of  Regula's  gift — while 
Herr  and  Frau  Schoolmaster  had 
brought  their  lodger  the  practical 
tribute  of  a  half-dozen  pairs  of  warm 
winter-socks,  which  elicited  a  general 
round  of  mirthful  approval.  In  the 
midst  of  the  laughter  and  merriment, 
Conrad  Zwickli  handed  his  son  a  large 
blue  envelope,  bearing  a  great  official 
seal.  "  Here,  Henry,"  said  he,  in  a  non- 
chalant way,  "  this  has  been  sent  me  for 
you  by  post.  It  looks  like  a  Chi'istmas 
present  from  Uncle  Sam." 

Henry  tore  open  the  envelope,  and 
took  from  it  a  parchment  document, 
bearing  another  great  red  seal.  It  was 
addressed  to  "  Henry  Sewickley,  Esq.," 


and  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
"  Congratulate  me,  my  friends,"  he  ex- 
claimed, after  hastily  glancing  over  its 
contents.     "  I    am     appointed     United 

States  Consul  to  W ,  in  Germany." 

Regula  was  the  first  to  grasp  his  hand, 
as  she  found  a  chance  to  whisper  in  his 
ear,  "  Oh  !  this  makes  me  so  happy." 
For  a  few  moments  Henry  was  kept 
busy  with  handshaking,  and  hearing 
himself  facetiously  addressed  as  "  Herr 
Consul "  by  the  pastor  and  schoolmas- 
ter, in  turn.  Conrad  Zwickli  appeared 
the  most  satisfied  of  all.  "  I've  been 
expecting  it  for  a  month,"  he  said,  "and 
it  couldn't  have  got  here  at  a  better 

time.     Senator  F promised  it  to  me 

before  I  left  home,  and  he  always  keeps 
his  word.  Henry,  your  hand,  my  boy." 
But  the  great  surprise  of  the  evening 
was  yet  to  come.  The  Herr  and  Frau 
Schoolmaster,  being  somewhat  fatigued 
by  the  unwonted  festivities,  and  grow- 
ing sleepy  in  consequence,  made  their 
adieux  at  an  early  hour.  Aunt  Barbara 
was  busily  engaged  in  the  multifarious 
duties  devolving  upon  a  housovife  after 
a  feast,  and  Conrad  Zwickli  had  retired 
with  the  pastor  to  the  latter's  study  to 
enjoy  a  quiet  pipe  before  saving  good- 
night, while  Regula  and  Henry  remained 
behind  in  the  dining-room,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the 
Christmas-tree  candles  did  not  set  fire 
to  the  curtains,  but  in  reality,  as  results 
proved,  with  a  very  different  object  in 
view.  One  by  one,  the  candles  glim- 
mered, flickered,  and  finally  went  out, 
and  yet  the  two  sat  there,  in  the  dim 
light,  in  the  window-corner,  talking  to- 
gether in  hushed  and  tender  tones, 
which,  to  one  who  could  have  overheard 
them,  would  have  left  no  doubt  as  to 
their  purport.  Suddenly,  and  with  one 
accord,  they  both  rose  and,  with  clasped 
hands,  walked  out  into  the  corridor, 
and  stopped  before  the  study  door. 
They  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to 
gather  strength  for  a  weighty  deter- 
mination ;  they  glanced,  for  an  instant, 
lovingly  into  each  other's  eyes  ;  the 
needed  strength  came  to  them  with  the 
glance  ;  then  Henry  rapped  gently  on 
the  door,  and  still  hand  in  hand,  and 
with  beating  hearts,  they  entered.  The 
pastor  and  his  friends,  deeply  immersed 
in  their  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and 
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all  heedless  of  the  passing  hours,  looked 
up  casually  from  their  conversation  as 
the  young  people  came  in.  Kegula's  fair 
face  was  flushed  with  a  brilliant  glow 
which,  in  contrast  with  the  earnest  fervor 
of  her  dark  eyes,  and  the  raven -blackness 
of  her  hair,  in  which  she  had  placed  one 
of  the  white  roses,  only  served  to  impart 
a  deeper,  more  passionate  loveliness  to 
her  usually  calm  countenance.  Henry, 
manly  and  erect  in  figure,  honest  and 
upright  in  demeanor,  led  her  to  where 
her  father  was  sitting,  and,  standing- 
there  by  her  side,  said,  in  a  tremulous 
voice  :  "  We  have  come  to  ask  your  con- 
sent to  our  marriage." 

The  pastor's  kindly  countenance 
turned  full  upon  the  young  man  and 
the  fair  girl  before  him.  In  an  instant, 
a  thousand  memories  of  the  past  came 
vividly  crowding  upon  his  mind.  In  his 
loved  child,  Regula,  who  stood  there  tim- 
idly, blushingly,  awaiting  the  reply  that 
was  to  seal  her  happiness,  he  saw  the 
living  counterpart  of  her  who  long  years 
before — it  seemed  to  him  but  yesterday 
— had  stood  so  modestly,  by  his  own 
side,  before  the  altar  ;  in  the  face  of  the 
youth  who  now  asked  of  him  this,  the 
greatest  boon  he  had  to  confer  on  earth, 
he  saw  reflected  the  long-forgotten,  but 
now  revived,  memories  of  his  old  com- 
rade Conrad,  who  sat  there,  a  silent  ob- 
server of  the  moving  scene. 

"  Are  you  certain,  both  of  you,  that 
you  love  each  other  ?  "  he  finally  asked, 
with  an  assumed  firmness  of  voice. 

They  looked  at  each  other.  "  Oh, 
yes  ;  indeed  we  are,"  they  answered. 

"Do  you  really  know  what  it  means 
when  you  say  this  ?  "  he  continued,  ten- 
derly ;  "  do  you  fully  understand  that 
your  love  is  not  to  be  for  a  day,  a  month, 
a  year,  but  for  a  lifetime  ;  that  it  is  to 
soothe  your  sorrows  as  well  as  to  en- 
hance your  joys  ;  that,  through  sickness 
and  health,  prosperity  and  adversit}^, 
evil  report  and  good  report,  i^,  is  to  sus- 
tain you,  and  strengthen  you,  and  bless 
you,  and  keep  you  one,  unto  life's  end  ? 
Have  you  fully  weighed  all  this  ?  " 

They  both  bowed  their  heads  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  Then,"  said  the  pastor,  rising  and 
extending  his  hands  to  them,  "  you  have 
my  consent,  and  may  Heaven's  blessing 
go    with   you."     He    imprinted  a  kiss 


upon  Regula's  forehead,  and  exclaimed, 
turning  to  Conrad  ZwickU,  who  had 
risen,  and  with  pride  in  his  face,  had 
approached  the  young  couple.  "  You 
were  right,  old  friend  ;  you  were  right  ; 
your  eyes  were  better  than  mine." 

And  then,  late  though  it  was,  the  four 
sat  down  together,  the  two  with  life  be- 
hind them,  the  other  two  with  life  and 
love  yet  before  them,  and  talked  of  their 
plans  and  hopes  until  the  clock  on  the 
stairs  ushered  in,  with  twelve  solemn 
strokes,  a  new-born  Christmas  morn. 
And  when  Henry  and  his  father  reached 
home,  they  paused  for  a  moment  at  the 
schoolmaster's  gate,  under  the  light  of 
the  glittering  stars,  and  Conrad,  placing 
his  hand  upon  his  boy's  shoulder,  said, 
with  a  fervor  he  had  never  shown  be- 
fore :  "  Henry,  this  is  the  happiest 
Christmas  of  my  life.  For  all  my  long, 
lonely,  laborious,  loveless  years,  this 
night  has  been  the  crown  and  compen- 
sation." 

A  few  days  later,   Henry  set  out  for 

his  post   at   W ,  and   Walletikon, 

after  discussing  the  news  of  the  be- 
trothal in  all  its  bearings,  relapsed  into 
its  wonted  winter  tranquillity.  Early  in 
February,  however,  a  fresh  sensation 
occurred  in  the  arrival  of  the  new 
church-bells,  and  the  work  of  mounting 
them  to  their  place  in  the  belfry  was  at 
once  begun.  But,  for  some  reason  un- 
accountable to  the  general  public,  whose 
curiosity  was  naturally  on  tiptoe  to 
catch  the  first  welcome  strokes,  this 
work  progressed  with  uncommon  slow- 
ness. Conrad  Zwickli,  who  was,  in  per- 
son, superintending  it,  seemed  to  be  in 
no  haste  whatever,  making  first  one  ex- 
planation, then  another,  to  the  numer- 
ous inquiries  by  the  village  folk.  "  We 
hope  to  have  them  ready  by  Easter," 
was  the  only  definite  answer  that  could 
be  elicited  from  him  on  the  subject. 
That  was  the  date  which  had  been  fixed 
for  Henry's  and  Regula's  wedding,  and 
those  in  the  secret  understood  fully  the 
real  reason  for  the  delay. 

And  finally  Easter  came — it  fell  early 
in  April  that  year — and,  ten  days  before 
it,  Henry  arrived  and  resumed  his  old 
lodgings  with  his  father  at  the  School- 
master's. They  had  all  gone  to  meet 
him  at  the  station,  and  it  was  a  merry 
party   that   sat   down   that  evening  to 
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Aunt  Barbara's  supper  at  the  parson- 
age to  welcome  the  "  Herr  Consul " 
back.  Regula  made  no  effort  to  conceal 
her  joy  at  the  reunion  with  one  who 
was  henceforth  all  in  all  to  her.  And 
so  the  days  chased  each  other  away  in 
rapid  succession,  until  Easter  morning 
dawned,  crisp  and  cloudless.  The  civil 
marriage  was  appointed  for  ten  o'clock, 
at  the  town-house,  and  the  ceremony  at 
the  church  for  half  an  hour  later.  All 
Walletikon  was  agog,  everyone,  old  and 
young,  was  rigged  out  in  his,  or  her, 
Sunday-best,  and  when  the  bridal  party, 
emerging  from  the  parsonage,  took  up 
their  line  of  march  for  the  town-clerk's 
office,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  there  was 
not  a  pair  of  eyes  iruthe  entire  Dorf  that 
did  not  have  them  in  view.  First  came 
Conrad  Zwickli  with  Regula  on  his  arm, 
then  Henry  with  Aunt  Barbara,  then  the 
pastor  with  the  Frau  Schoolmaster — 
who  had  produced,  for  the  occasion,  a 
black  silk  dress  worn  by  her  grand- 
mother, and  Dr.  Eigenheer,  with  the 
Herr  Schoolmaster  brought  up  the  rear 
of  the  small,  but  imposing  cortege. 
Herr  Johann  Jacob  Kaemmerli-Zwickli, 
the  town-clerk,  awaited  them  in  his 
office,  into  which  he  had  promptly 
slipped,  after  watching  their  approach 
from  the  front  door  step  as  long  as  he 
considered  compatible  with  his  official 
dignity.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  thread- 
bare, but  carefully  brushed,  suit  of 
black,  and  his  rubicund  visage,  sugges- 
tive of  a  half  century  of  Neftenbacher 
and  Schaff  hauser  vintages,  was  wreathed 
with  smiles  and  reeking  with  perspira- 
tion as  the  party  entered.  The  formal- 
ities were  soon  over,  the  contracting 
parties  and  witnesses  signed  their 
names — Aunt  Barbara  in  her  nervous- 
ness dropping  the  pen  and  leaving  a 
huge  ink-spot  on  her  signature — and 
then  the  procession  moved  out  again  in 


the  reverse  order  to  that  in  which  it  had 
come,  Conrad  Zwickli  dropping  a  fee  in 
the  town-clerk's  and  also  in  the  Weibel's 
hands,  which  would  suffice  to  keep  both 
of  them  in  beer  for  many  a  day.  Be- 
fore the  church,  a  great  crowd,  not  only 
from  the  village,  but  from  all  the  coun- 
try round,  had  gathered.  They  had 
come  from  Bassersdorf,  from  Kloten, 
from  Effretikon,  from  Wallisellen,  from 
Diethkon,  from  Oerlikon ;  ^es,  there 
were  some  there  even  from  Zurich  itself, 
and  they  all  crowded  into  the  little 
church  after  the  wedding  party  had 
passed  in,  and  stood  there  in  silence,  so 
that  one  could  hear  a  pin  drop,  until  the 
solemn  ceremony  was  over.  When  the 
old,  good  pastor  read  them  St.  Paul's 
familiar  epistle  commending  marriage 
as  honorable  among  all  men,  his  voice 
was  firm  and  potent  with  the  eloquence 
of  the  Di-sdne  message  he  was  transmit- 
ting. But  when,  drawing  nearer  to  the 
young  couple,  he  joined  their  hands, 
pronounced  them  man  and  %vife,  and  in- 
voked the  benediction  of  Heaven  upon 
their  union,  his  voice  was  weak,  and 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

But  hark  !  at  that  moment  a  sweet, 
unwonted  sound  burst  upon  the  ears 
of  the  delighted  assembly.  It  came 
bursting  forth  from  the  belfry  in  swell- 
ing waves  of  varied  melody,  now  soft 
and  modulated,  now  stirring  and  sono- 
rous, spreading  itself  out  over  the  land- 
scape far  and  near,  and  carrying  to  all 
within  its  hearing  the  blessed  tidings  of 
great  joy.  And  as  the  young  couple 
passed  down  the  aisle,  and  out  of  the 
church,  amid  smiles  and  greetings  and 
cheers,  and  with  the  world  opening  all 
bright  and  joyous  before  them,  Conrad 
Zwickli  whispered  in  their  ears,  "  There 
is  a  holy  spell  in  those  bells.  Where- 
ever  you  go,  carry  with  you,  in  memory, 
the  chimes  of  Walletikon." 
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OUTLAWRY  ON  THE   MEXICAN   BORDER. 


By  James  E.  Pilcher, 


N  approaclimg  the  west 
fork  of  the  Nueces  Kiver 
from  the  east,  the  trail 
emerges  from  the  chap- 
arral and,  making  a  sharp 
turn,  brings  to  view  a 
great    stone    cairn   upon 

which  rests  a  marble  slab,  bearing  this 

inscription : 

Hier  ruhet  in  Gott 

Eduard,  Baron  von 

woehrmann. 

Geb.  am  11  Feb.  1848  in  Dresden, 

Ermordet  an  dieser  Staette  am  21  April,  1877.* 

The  country  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  torn  and  harrowed  by  the  waters 
which  leave  it  entirely  dry  in  the  fall  and 
rush  through  its  channel  in  enormous 
quantities  and  with  terrific  force  in  the 
spring,  is  singularly  fitted  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  tragedy  such  as  is 
so  graphically  pictured  by  these  words. 

A  young  German  of  noble  lineage, 
seeking  to  repair  the  fortunes  of  a  fal- 
len house,  had  established  himself  upon 
a  ranche  near  the  Texas  border.  Success 
appeared  to  crown  his  labor,  and  the 
future  seemed  particularly  bright  to 
him  on  that  April  night,  as  he  galloped 
leisurely  toward  his  home  through  the 
closely  grown  thickets  of  mesquit  lining 
the  trail.  But  behind  a  rugged  bank  at 
the  river-crossing  lay  awaiting  him  in 
ambush  a  party  of  black-browed,  sinis- 
ter-eyed Mexicans,  whom  the  tidings  of 
his  prosperity  had  lured  from  their  na- 
tive haunts.  It  took  but  a  single  shot 
to  shatter  his  plans  and  at  the  same 
time  to  end  his  life. 

The  assassins  stealthily  fled  across 
the  border  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
their  identity.  Baron  von  Woehrmann 
v/as  buried  where  he  fell,  his  ranche 
passed  into  other  hands,  and  naught  is 
left  to  mark  his  career  and  tell  the  tale 

*  Here  rests  in  God 
Eduard,  Baron  von 
Woehrmann. 
Born  Feb.  11,  1848,  in  Dresden. 
Murdered  on  this  spot,  April  21,  1877. 


of  outlawry  which  cut  it  short  but  the 
heap  of  stones  where  his  body  lies. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  encouragement  of  outlawry  in  the 
territory  embracing  the  boundary  line 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
The  laxity  of  the  enforcement  of  laws 
common  to  new  countries  drew  to  it  the 
reckless  and  criminal  from  older  locali- 
ties. The  temptation  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  duty  upon  imported  articles 
attracted  a  considerable  number  of 
smugglers — proverbially  desperate  and 
lawless.  International  jealousy,  induc- 
ing the  citizens  of  one  country  to  pro- 
tect those  of  their  own  nationality  from 
the  penalties  for  offences  committed  in 
the  territory  or  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
other,  added  still  greater  facility  to  the 
commission  of  crime.  A  century  of  po- 
litical dissension,  while  it  had  developed 
throughout  the  entire  territory  of  Mex- 
ico large  numbers  of  freebooters  living 
by  a  system  of  brigandage,  had  at  the 
same  time  weakened  the  grasp  of  the 
authorities  upon  the  outlying  states,  so 
that  the  vicious  from  other  parts  natur- 
ally gravitated  to  the  frontier.  The  ex- 
istence near  the  border,  of  hostile  Ind- 
ians accustomed  to  ravage  both  coun- 
tries at  will,  gave  additional  uncertainty 
to  life  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  country  along  the  river  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  concealment  of 
criminals,  the  stream  running  in  a  broad 
valley  from  either  side  of  which  more  or 
less  precipitous  foothills  arise.  The  bot- 
tom is  filled  with  a  dense  thicket  of 
chaparral,  extending  sometimes  twenty 
miles  back  from  the  river,  with  here  and 
there  narrow  paths  or  trails  cut  through 
to  the  water.  The  mesquit  in  these 
thickets  may  be  hardly  more  than  a 
bush,  and  it  may  grow  to  a  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  and  a  diameter  of  two 
or  three.  In  the  maze  of  paths  pene- 
trating this  growth  in  all  directions  it 
is  possible  for  immense  herds  of  cattle 
and  large  bodies  of  men  to  be  con- 
cealed without  a  suspicion  of  their  pres- 
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ence.  Moreover,  the  Rio  Grande  is 
itself  a  dry  sandy  slough  several  months 
of  the  year,  rendering  it  easy  for  ma- 
rauders to  cross  vs^ith  their  spoil. 

Prior  to  the  Mexico-Texan  war,  the 
comparatively  unexplored  country  west 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase  afforded  but 
little  temptation  to  other  than  the  hunt- 
er and  the  trapper,  and  it  was  aban- 
doned to  the  Comanches  and  the  Kick- 
apoos.  But  the  dispute  over  the  de- 
batable land  lying  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  final  lo- 
cation of  the  boundary  line  at  the  lat- 
ter, brought  into  prominence  the  success 
of  the  Texans  in  establishing  first  an 
independent  republic  and  later  a  full- 
fledged  State  of  the  American  Union. 
This  not  unnaturally  proved  an  incen- 
tive to  other  ambitious  individuals  to 
seek  fame  and  fortune  in  like  manner, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  Mexico  be- 
came the  prize  toward  which  many  cov- 
etous eyes  were  turned. 

The  filibustering  expeditions  of 
Raousset,  Pindray,  Walker,  and  Crabb 
were  the  direct  offspring  of  this  senti- 
ment. Walker,  the  Httle  "  gray-eyed  man 
of  destiny,"  approached  nearest  to  suc- 
cess, landing  both  in  Lower  California 
and  Sonora,  and  proclaiming  a  republic 
in  each  State  with  himself  as  president 
and  his  followers  as  associate  dignitaries. 
But  the  country,  the  elements,  and  the 
natives  were  all  against  him,  and  in  less 
than  six  months,  with  a  worn  and  hag- 
gard remnant  of  his  band,  he  fell  back  to 
the  frontier,  where  they  were  made  pris- 
oners of  war  by  their  own  countiymen. 

The  attempt  of  Crabb,  three  years 
later,  to  found  an  independent  State  in 
Sonora  met  with  even  a  more  tragical 
termination.  He  came  in  triumph  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  revolutionary  party 
from  which  he  expected  material  aid, 
but  with  the  rapidity  common  in  Mexi- 
can politics,  affairs  had  assumed  a  new 
aspect  during  his  journey,  his  ad- 
vances were  repulsed  with  indignation, 
and  his  entire  company  were  hunted 
down  by  the  victorious  faction  and  bru- 
tally butchered.  Such  results  proved 
an  efficient  discouragement  to  future 
attempts  at  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  and 
there  are  no  further  instances  of  this 
kind  of  outlawry  upon  the  part  of  Amer- 
icans. 


In  Mexico,  during  the  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  transition  between  the 
revolution  of  Hidalgo  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  government  upon  a  firm 
basis,  the  spirit  of  outlawry  raged  with 
varying  activity  throughout  the  country. 
It  came  to  be  considered  a  very  suitable 
career  for  a  scion  of  a  good  family  to 
take  to  the  road  upon  the  loss  of  an  in- 
heritance. "  What  else  can  a  gentle- 
man do  ?  "  was  the  indignant  query  put 
concerning  an  official  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  office  and  had  resorted  to 
the  highway. 

As  late  as  1872,  a  wealthy  gentleman 
belonging  to  the  old  Mexican  nobihty, 
dating  back  to  the  conquerors  and  the 
earlier  viceroys,  was  kidnapped  in  one 
of  the  central  streets  of  the  capital  it- 
self, while  returning  from  the  theatre, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ran- 
som demanded.  For  a  week,  in  their 
resort  in  the  purlieus  of  the  city,  he  was 
kept  by  outlaws  literally  buried  alive, 
before  the  authorities,  stirred  to  activ- 
it}^  by  the  enormous  ransom  and  the 
high  social  position  of  the  victim,  fer- 
reted out  their  den.  The  fact  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  bandits  were  shot  on  the 
day  of  capture,  however,  had  no  percep- 
tible effect  upon  the  practice. 

In  1875,  the  stage-coach  from  the  city 
of  Mexico  to  Queretaro,  carrying  the 
mails,  was  robbed  by  a  band  of  two 
hundred  highwaymen.  A  member  of 
Congress  and  two  other  passengers 
were  taken  from  the  coach  and  mui- 
dered  in  cold  blood. 

Three  years  later,  passenger  trains 
were  never  allowed  to  pass  over  the  rail- 
way between  the  city  of  Mexico  and  Vera 
Cruz,  the  only  railroad  then  in  full  ope- 
ration, without  a  large  escort  of  soldiers 
to  protect  them  from  highwa3'men,  while 
robberies  of  the  horse-cars  running  from 
the  capital  to  its  suburbs  were  of  week- 
ly occurrence.  The  Belgian  Consul-gen- 
eral to  the  United  States  was  at  this  time 
directed  by  his  government  to  make  a 
tour  of  observation  in  Mexico.  Through- 
out his  journey  in  the  interior  States  he 
was  escorted  by  a  mihtary  guard ;  not- 
withstanding, while  passing  through 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  densely 
populated  States  of  the  Republic,  he 
was  assaulted  by  a  band  of  mounted 
highwaymen ;    his  guard   fled   inconti- 
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nently,  and  the  Consul-general  and  his 
party  were  robbed  of  their  baggage  and 
personal  valuables  and  sent  forward  in 
absolute  destitution.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  next  station  they  learned 
that  the  outlaws  were  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ular road  guard,  who  had  deserted  the 
service  and  were  devoting  the  govern- 
ment arms  and  horses  to  a  more  lucra- 
tive avocation. 

In  1876  a  forced  loan  was  levied  by 
revolutionists  upon  the  city  of  Chihua- 
hua, apportioning  $3,500  of  the  amount 
to  an  American  banker  and  capitahst 
engaged  in  business  there.  Being  ab- 
sent at  his  hacienda  outside  the  city,  an 
armed  guard  was  sent  to  collect  it.  He 
declined  to  contribute,  in  the  belief  that 
large  sums  which  he  had  already  paid 
were  more  than  his  share.  He  was 
thereupon  taken  prisoner,  and  the  revo- 
lutionists having  meanwhile  lost  the  city, 
he  was  spirited  away  into  the  Sierra 
Madres,  while  a  ransom  of  $50,000  was 
demanded  from  his  family.  He  refused 
to  permit  the  payment  of  so  enormous 
a  sum  and  followed  his  captors  from  one 
mountain  fastness  to  another,  as  they 
were  driven  about  by  the  government 
troops,  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground, 
several  times  being  under  fire  and  suf- 
fering many  great  privations,  until  the 
demands  of  the  outlaws  were  reduced 
to  the  original  amount,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  which  he  was  finally  released. 
But  this  treatment  was  continued  from 
time  to  time  until  his  losses  actually 
amounted  to  nearly  $50,000,  for  none  of 
which  could  he  afterward  obtain  either 
satisfaction  or  compensation. 

With  robbery  and  anarchy  rampant 
about  the  capital,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
to  find  outlawry,  sedition,  and  murder 
prevalent  upon  the  border.  The  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  at  one  time,  when  the  Mexican 
consul  in  San  Antonio  desired  to  go  over 
to  Camargo  to  visit  his  family,  he  asked 
for  an  escort  of  the  despised  gringos  to 
protect  himself  from  his  own  country- 
men. The  priests  of  the  Eoman  Church 
have  been  accustomed  to  pass  unmolest- 
ed among  the  most  savage  tribes,  but 
when  the  CathoUc  bishop  wished  to  visit 
his  parishes  along  the  border  he  dared 
not  make  the  attempt  without  an  Amer- 


ican military  guard,  to  protect  him  from 
Mexican  freebooters. 

Cattle  and  horses  being  the  chief 
products  of  Texas,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  valuable  and  most  easily 
transported,  naturally  most  frequently 
formed  the  booty  of  the  outlaws,  but 
nothing  was  sacred  at  their  hands.  On 
several  occasions  United  States  post- 
offices  were  robbed  and  burned,  custom- 
houses were  looted,  and  churches  ran- 
sacked. Even  officers  of  the  army  were 
obliged  to  travel  with  large  escorts,  lest 
their  guards  should  be  overcome  by  su- 
perior numbers  and  robbed  of  their 
mounts  and  accoutrements. 

The  story  of  the  border  troubles  is 
very  closely  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  General  Juan  Nepomuceno  Cortina,  a 
most  remarkable  individual,  whose  in- 
tense hatred  of  the  Americans  and  his 
practical  methods  of  displaying  it,  com- 
bined with  exceptional  force  of  charac- 
ter and  energy  of  disposition,  to  render 
him  a  most  redoubtable  enemy.  Cor- 
tina's  career  is  a  fine  example  of  partisan 
warfare,  and  would  have  given  him  great 
glory  in  the  ninth  century,  but  is  an 
anachronism  in  the  nineteenth. 

When  hardly  more  than  a  boy  in  Gen- 
eral Arista's  army,  during  the  Mexican 
War,  he  repeatedly  ambushed  and  killed 
parties  of  American  officers  and  soldiers. 
Legal  limits  could  not  restrain  his  energy, 
and  the  sentence  of  outlawry  early  fell 
upon  him  ;  his  character  was  neverthe- 
less too  strong  not  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  over  a  large  number  of  adher- 
ents, and  he  was  too  influential  a  politi- 
cal factor  to  be  ignored,  so  that  he  was 
openly  courted  by  politicians  of  all 
parties  near  an  election.  Although  un- 
der indictments  for  murder  and  other 
offences,  he  was  accustomed,  armed  to 
the  teeth  and  surrounded  by  well-armed 
friends,  to  frequent  the  town  of  Browns- 
ville, where,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, in  1859  he  entered  into  open 
hostilities  with  the  American  authori- 
ties. 

Seeing  the  city  marshal  arresting  one 
of  his  countrymen,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
patriotism  he  stretched  the  officer  at  his 
feet  with  a  pistol  shot  and,  mounting 
the  prisoner  behind  him,  rode  off  with 
his  friends,  defying  arrest.  Before  day- 
light, about  a  month  later,  with  a  party 
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of  fifty  to  eighty  equally  desperate  men, 
well  mounted,  whom  his  audacity  had 
attracted  about  him,  he  took  possession 
of  Brownsville,  posting  sentinels  at  all 
the  principal  corners  and  establishing 
mounted  patrols  through  the  streets. 
The  citizens  were  awakened  by  firing 
and  shouts  of  Mueran  los  gringos — 
Death  to  Americans —  Viva  Cheno  Corti- 
na, Viva  Mejico,  and  the  like.  Mexicans 
and  foreigners,  he  announced,  were  to 
be  unharmed,  but  Americans  were  to  be 
killed.  Establishing  himself  at  Fort 
Brown,  then  temporarily  abandoned  by 
United  States  troops,  his  emissaries  were 
sent  through  the  town,  searching  for 
victims.  He  battered  down  the  doors 
of  the  jail  and  recruited  his  band  from 
the  prisoners.  The  jailer  and  others 
who  had  ojfifended  his  cutthroats  were 
slaughtered. 

He  now  encamped  at  a  ranche  belong- 
ing to  his  mother,  near  Brownsville,  his 
forces  being  constantly  augmented  by 
admiring  recruits,  with  whose  assistance 
his  property  and  stock  were  removed  to 
the  Mexican  side  of  the  Eio  Grande.  A 
few  days  later,  his  lieutenant,  one 
Corbura,  was  captured  by  the  sheriff 
and,  in  spite  of  Cortina's  demand  for 
his  surrender,  was  hanged.  Cortina,  now 
thoroughly  incensed,  crossed  the  river 
with  his  force  and  pillaged  the  entire  sur- 
rounding country.  He  repulsed  troops 
sent  against  him  on  two  occasions, 
once  overcoming  a  combined  force  of 
volunteers  and  Mexicans,  and  once  de- 
feating a  body  of  Texas  rangers  support- 
ed by  volunteers,  on  both  occasions 
capturing  cannon. 

Cortina  was  now  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  He  had  overcome  the  hated 
gringos  and  become  the  champion  of  his 
race,  who  would  wipe  out  the  losses  of 
the  Mexican  War,  and  push  back  the 
boundary  to  the  Nueces,  where  it  be- 
longed. He  intercepted  all  mails  and, 
unable  to  read  himself,  had  the  con- 
tents read  to  him.  He  styled  himself 
"  General  en  Gefe"  and  never  appeared 
unless  accompanied  by  a  body  -  guard. 
The  Mexican  markets  were  always  open 
for  the  purchase  of  his  plunder,  and  he 
and  his  band  were  rapidly  enriching 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
quered Texans. 

About  this  time,  however,  the  Ameri- 


can forces  were  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  Major  (afterward  General) 
Heintzelman  with  a  detachment  of  over 
a  hundred  cavaliy  and  artillery.  When 
these  troops  approached  Cortina  fired 
upon  them,  but,  yielding  to  the  inevi- 
table, soon  made  a  hasty  retreat.  Now, 
moving  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  it 
became  difficult  to  locate  him,  but  he 
was  finally  discovered  at  Ringgold  Bar- 
racks and  in  possession  of  Rio  Grande 
City.  Here  he  was  first  attacked  by 
the  volunteers,  to  whom  he  made  a  vigo- 
rous resistance,  until  he  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance the  train  of  white -topped  wag- 
ons indicating  the  approach  of  the  regu- 
lar troops,  when  he  hurriedly  withdrew 
and,  after  a  pursuit  of  several  miles 
only,  escaped  with  the  loss  of  all  his 
guns,  supplies,  and  provisions. 

During  the  time  of  this  raid,  Cortina 
laid  waste  the  entire  country  from 
Brownsville  to  Rio  Grande  City,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  and  as 
far  back  as  Arroyo  Colorado.  All 
American  inhabitants  were  either  killed 
or  driven  away,  all  their  stock  and 
property  taken  to  Mexico,  and  their 
homes  razed  to  the  ground.  During 
the  struggle  the  American  forces  lost 
fifteen  Americans  and  eighty  friendly 
Mexicans,  while  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  Cortina's  men  bit  the  dust.  In  addi- 
tion Cortina  had  subjected  the  United 
States  to  the  humiliation  of  having  two 
towns  and  two  military  posts  in  the 
possession  of  armed  bandits  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

Retiring  into  the  mountains  for  a  few 
years,  in  various  civil  wars,  Cortina's 
dash  won  recognition  and  power  for 
him,  and  when  he  reappeared  on  the 
Texas  border  he  held  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  Mexican  army. 
He  used  his  official  position  in  1863  to 
depose  and  imprison  Sen  or  Ruiz,  gov- 
ernor of  TamauHpas,  installing  in  his 
place  one  Jose  Maria  Cobos,  a  fugitive 
in  Brownsville  ;  but  Cobos  did  not 
prove  pliant  enough,  and  by  order  of 
Cortina,  he  and  his  second  in  com- 
mand were  executed.  Ruiz  was  rein- 
stated, but  Cortina  again  drove  him 
away  and  elevated  to  the  dignity  Jesus 
de  la  Serna,  who  was  in  turn  deposed 
by  Ruiz,  who  had  meanwhile  collected  a 
mihtary  force   to    support   his   preten- 
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sions.  But  Cortina's  impatient  spirit 
declined  to  submit  to  his  authority  and, 
two  weeks  later,  he  expelled  him  from 
the  city  and  proclaimed  himself  gover- 
nor. Tired  of  the  role  of  Warwick,  he 
assumed  that  of  King.  The  central  gov- 
ernment weakly  submitted  to  this  bit 
of  local  tyranny,  recognized  Cortina  as 
governor,  and  shortly  after  conferred 
the  rank  of  general  upon  him. 

While  holding  this  position,  and  in 
later  years  when  stationed  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  Cortina,  both  in  person  and 
through  his  partisans,  continued  his  ca- 
reer of  plunder  and  murder  in  Texas. 
He  stocked  four  ranches  mostly  with 
cattle  and  horses  stolen  from  gringos.  He 
filled  extensive  contracts  with  great 
herds  seized  from  American  ranchmen. 
Wealth  followed  hard  upon  his  efforts, 
and  his  only  grievance  in  his  latter  days 
was  the  fact  that,  by  the  orders  of  a 
firmer  and  more  judicious  government, 
he  was  detained  at  the  capital  and  de- 
barred from  further  participation  in 
predatory  incursions  in  Texas. 

Grand  juries  in  frontier  counties  of 
Texas  found  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
indictments  against  Cortina  for  murder, 
while  governor  of  Tamaulipas,  each  in- 
dictment relating  to  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct crime.  When  to  this  is  added  the 
fact  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
cattle  were  under  his  direction,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  lifelong  war  against  the  giHn- 
gos  may  be  estimated. 

Cortina  had  many  pupils,  but  perhaps 
the  most  successful  was  Captain  Savas 
Garcia,  at  one  time  an  officer  of  his 
brigade.  Garcia's  entire  company,  it  is 
said,  participated  in  his  depredations, 
presenting  the  singular  spectacle  of  an 
organized  military  force  engaged  in  hos- 
tile incursions  into  a  country  with  which 
its  own  government  was  at  peace.  He 
later  organized  a  band  of  marauders, 
numbering  over  eighty  men,  who  made 
a  permanent  camp  on  the  Rio  Grande 
vnth  the  avowed  object  of  crossing  into 
Texas  to  rob,  murder,  and  plunder. 
They  established  a  regular  ford  over 
the  river  and  swept  through  the  coun- 
try in  all  directions,  leaving  poverty  and 
desolation  in  their  wake. 

It  would  seem  difficult  for  large  par- 
ties of  outlaws  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande 
without  detection  and  an   alarm  being 


raised.  And  for  this  reason  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  bandits  to  cross  the  river 
singly  and  at  different  times,  and  seek 
refuge  with  Mexican  rancheros  residing 
on  the  American  side,  whom  they  ter- 
rorized or  bribed  into  representing  them 
to  be  employees.  A  considerable  band 
could  in  this  way  be  located  in  the  en- 
emy's territory  without  fear  of  discov- 
ery, and  when  the  hour  for  action  had 
arrived,  they  could  be  concentrated  at 
a  preconcerted  point  in  an  exceedingly 
short  time. 

One  of  the  boldest  and  most  extensive 
forays,  in  design  and  execution,  occurred 
in  1875,  and  is  known  as  the  Corpus 
Christi  raid.  Several  hundred  men 
were  expected  to  participate,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  overrun  the  entire  country 
between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gulf. 
The  number  in  the  party,  however, 
greatly  dwindled,  and  when  they  arrived 
within  a  few  miles  of  Corpus  Christi  not 
more  than  thirty-five  or  forty  remained, 
but  these  were  thoroughly  organized 
and  completely  armed.  Nothing  was 
sacred  from  their  hands  ;  homes  were 
broken  open  and  the  young  men  carried 
off  as  prisoners  ;  stores  were  pillaged, 
and  their  own  countrymen  who  refused 
to  desert  their  duty  and  join  in  the  raid, 
were  shot  without  mercy.  Travellers 
over  the  road  were  stopped  and  stripped 
of  their  valuables  ;  the  women,  after  re- 
moving such  of  their  personal  effects  and 
even  clothing  as  they  desired,  they 
turned  loose  in  the  chaparral,  so  terribly 
frightening  them  that  in  their  frenzy 
they  hid  so  closely  that  nearly  forty 
hours  elapsed  before  their  friends  could 
find  some  of  them.  The  men  they  forced 
to  run  with  them  for  miles  as  they  gal- 
loped through  the  country.  They  rode 
on  to  the  town  of  Nueces,  and  surround- 
ing the  principal  store,  where  the  post- 
office  was  located,  called  upon  Noaks, 
the  proprietor,  to  surrender.  He  stoutly 
refused  at  first  and  fired  upon  the  ad- 
vance guard  as  they  attempted  to  enter  ; 
but  as  the  band  came  up  with  all  their 
prisoners,  their  number  appeared  so 
formidable  that  he  decided  that  the 
odds  against  him  were  too  heavy,  and, 
hastily  barricading  his  doors  and  win- 
dows, crept  away  through  a  ditch  which 
ran  under  the  building.  The  marauders, 
after  they  had  rifled  the  post-office  and 
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robbed  the  store  of  money  and  merchan- 
dise representing  years  of  honest  toil, 
set  fire  to  the  building,  thinking  that 
the  owner,  who  had  so  boldly  repelled 
them,  was  still  there.  The  heroism  of 
his  wife,  who  repeatedly  and  at  the  very 
muzzles  of  their  guns  extinguished  the 
fires  they  had  kindled,  won  their  respect 
sufficiently  to  save  her  life,  but  her  home 
was  doomed.  When  the  conflagration 
was  at  its  height  an  American,  who 
had  been  asleep  in  the  building,  leaped 
from  the  flames  and  fell  to  the  ground 
pierced  by  a  dozen  bullets.  After  watch- 
ing the  fire  until  they  had  no  doubt  that 
their  victim  was  roasted,  they  set  out 
with  their  wagon  train  of  plunder  for 
the  Rio  Grande,  neglecting  no  opportu- 
nity by  the  way  to  increase  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  alarm  had  reached 
Corpus  Christi,  a  few  miles  away,  and  a 
number  of  parties  were  formed  to  scour 
the  country  in  all  directions  for  the  ban- 
dits, but  they  doubled  on  their  track 
and  pursued  so  devious  a  course  that 
they  were  overtaken  but  by  one  party, 
which  boldly  attacked  them  although 
vastly  inferior  in  number,  and  was  easily 
beaten  off  with  a  loss  of  one  man.  The 
organization  of  the  Mexicans,  with  ad- 
vance and  rear  guards  and  flankers, 
showed  that  their  leader  was  familiar 
with  military  methods,  and  gives  color 
to  a  suspicion  that  officers  of  their  army 
were  involved  in  the  affair.  The  whole 
raid  was  managed  in  a  masterly  way,  and 
a  long  wagon  train  was  required  to  carry 
over  the  boundary  the  spoils  w^hich  they 
had  torn  from  frightened  women,  mur- 
dered men,  and  burning  buildings  all 
along  the  way. 

Except  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians, 
American  troops  have  found  but  few 
occasions  to  cross  into  Mexico,  but  at 
one  time,  Captain  Randlett,  with  his 
troop,  had  tracked  a  band  of  cattle- 
thieves  to  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  Las 
Cuevas,  where  he  found  the  herd  just  be- 
ing driven  up  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
river.  He  made  an  official  demand  upon 
the  alcalde  of  Las  Cuevas  for  the  stolen 
property,  and  went  into  camp  for  the 
night.  The  regular  troops  being  for- 
bidden to  cross  the  boundary  except 
under  special  authority  or  to  save  life, 
a  company  of  Texas  rangers  undertook 
to  go  over  and  capture  the  thieves  and 


their  plunder,  Randlett  engaging  to 
cover  their  crossing,  and,  if  necessary 
for  their  personal  safety,  to  follow  and 
support  them.  The  rangers  soon  found 
themselves  confronted  by  a  large  body 
of  Mexican  troops  and  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  the  river  bank,  where, 
after  several  slight  skirmishes,  they  were 
obliged  to  call  for  the  promised  aid. 
Randlett  promptly  complied  with  the 
appeal,  and  the  further  attempts  of  the 
Mexicans  to  dislodge  them  were  easily 
repulsed.  The  troops  held  this  position 
for  twenty-four  hours,  withdrawing  only 
upon  the  positive  assurance  of  the  chief 
justice  of  the  state  of  Tamaulipas  that 
all  the  stolen  cattle  that  could  be  found 
would  be  returned  to  the  American  side 
the  next  day,  and  that  every  effort  would 
be  made  to  arrest  the  thieves. 

Human  life  is  of  comparatively  little 
value  in  the  eye  of  a  Mexican  desperado. 
It  is  almost  a  daily  occurrence  in  a  Mex- 
ican border  town  to  find  one  or  two 
murdered  bodies  lying  in  the  streets. 
Murder,  then,  was  a  feature  of  eveiy  rob- 
bery. The  roll  of  Americans  who  lost 
their  lives  in  these  raids  is  a  long  one. 
The  list  in  the  official  reports  runs  up 
into  the  hundreds,  and  a  very  large 
number,  if  not  the  majority,  of  murders 
have  never  reached  the  Federal  authori- 
ties ;  where  any  action  at  all  was  taken, 
it  terminated  with  the  local  coroner.  By 
threats  of  assassination  the  outlaws  pro- 
duced a  reign  of  terror  along  the  Amer- 
ican side  of  the  river.  The  courts  were 
powerless,  because  the  witnesses  did  not 
dare  to  testif}',  counsel  feared  to  plead, 
and  judges  could  preside  only  under 
penalty  of  death  if  a  verdict  of  "Guilty" 
was  brought  in. 

Cortina  was  not  alone  in  his  hatred  of 
Americans,  for  the  attitude  of  the  higher 
officials  in  all  the  border  States,  a  few 
years  ago,  varied  from  open  hostility  to 
studied  indifference.  With  bandit  chiefs, 
then,  as  governors  of  States  and  as  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  and  with  no  official 
restraint  from  other  soiu'ces,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  was  nothing  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  boundaiy  but  en- 
couragement to  outlawry.  The  peculiar 
diplomacy  by  which  some  of  the  authori- 
ties avoided  giving  satisfaction  to  per- 
sons wronged  by  marauders  was  shown 
by  Colonel  Cristo,  commandant  at  Mata- 
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moras,  who,  when  requested  to  obtain 
restitution  of  certain  stolen  cattle,  known 
to  be  in  the  city,  cordially  agreed  to 
comply  with  the  request,  but  by  various 
specious  pleas  postponed  his  action  un- 
til all  the  cattle  bearing  the  brand  of 
the  complainants  had  been  killed  ;  and 
then,  when  none  of  them  could  be  found 
in  the  pens,  assured  the  owners,  with  a 
fine  air  of  candor,  that  "  he  most  deeply 
regretted  that  they  could  not  discover 
their  property,  for  it  would  have  been 
the  greatest  of  pleasures  for  him  to  have 
restored  it  and  punished  the  offenders." 
Senator  Dwyer  relates  an  incident 
which  well  illustrates  the  inefficiency  of 
the  Mexican  officials  at  this  time.  Cer- 
tain raiders  having  been  captured,  Mr. 
Avery,  the  United  States  commercial 
agent  at  Camargo,  with  great  difficulty 
obtained  permission  from  the  Mexican 
authorities  to  inspect  the  stolen  prop- 
erty. At  the  end  of  a  long  inventory 
he  found  noted  a  gold  watch  and  chain, 
and,  as  he  had  been  requested  by  the 
owner  to  look  for  such  an  article,  he 
asked  to  see  it : 

Scene  in  Court.     Camargo^  Mexico^  1875. 

Mexican  Judge.  Very  well,  sir ;  you 
shall  see  it.  Mr.  Clerk,  show  the  gentle- 
man the  gold  watch  and  chain. 

Clerk.  The  gold  watch  and  chain  ;  si, 
Seiior,  hum  !  hum!  [Retirees from  court- 
room and  then  returns.)  Your  honor,  I 
don't  know  where  the  gold  watch  and 
chain  are — hum  !  I  believe — the — pris- 
oner has  got  them  yet. 

Judge.  Bring  the  prisoner  in  court. 
(Prisoner,  one  of  the  raiders,  brought 
in.)  Have  you  got  the  gold  watch  and 
chain  ? 

Prisoner.  No,  sir ;  when  coming 
through  Reynosa  Viejo,  my  comrades 
and  myself,  as  prisoners,  having  no 
funds  to  buy  food  with,  I  sold  the  gold 
watch  and  chain  for  fifteen  dollars. 

Judge.  (To  the  prisoner.)  That  was  iw?/ 
wrong,  sir.  [Turning  to  Mr.  Avery.)  I 
regret  this  very  much,  sir  ;  but  is  there 
anything  else  on  the  inventory  you  would 
like  to  see  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  (Withdrawing  in  great 
disgust.)     No,  sir. 

The  large  body  of  thoughtful  Mexi- 
cans,  however,  had  no   sympathy  with 


the  freebooters,  and  during  the  period 
of  uncertainty  there  were  many  instances 
of  good  faith  and  friendly  disposition 
upon  the  part  of  their  officials,  while  in 
more  recent  years,  when  the  central 
government  had  mastered  the  situation, 
a  more  enlightened  body  of  men  were 
assigned  to  positions  of  honor  upon  the 
frontier,  and  by  their  conciliatory  co- 
operation with  the  American  authori- 
ties the  evil  of  outlawry  was  readily  sup- 
pressed. 

But  for  a  long  period  the  highway 
presented  so  fascinating  a  career  that 
there  were  many  candidates  for  its 
honors,  with  varying  results.  Areola 
was  long  the  terror  of  all  parties ;  Gar- 
za's depredations  ruined  many  a  home 
and  ended  many  a  life  ;  Cardenas  grew 
rich  by  plunder ;  Garcia  died  a  miser- 
able death  ;  and  Cortina  achieved  rank, 
wealth,  and  authority. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  shield  is  nearly 
blank.  Texas  undoubtedly  had  at  one 
time  more  than  her  share  of  criminals 
and  fugitives  from  justice,  many  of 
whom  naturally  gravitated  to  the  fron- 
tier, and  some  of  whom  undoubtedly 
considered  the  slaughter  of  a  "  greaser  " 
a  mere  afternoon  pastime.  Aside  from 
the  early  filibustering  expeditions,  Mex- 
ico has  no  ground  of  complaint  of  or- 
ganized raids  into  her  territory  from 
her  northern  neighbor.  Brigandage  is 
not  adapted  to  the  colder  blood  of  the 
North,  and  very  few  Americans  have  at- 
tempted it.  One  Martin,  a  picturesque 
scoundrel  who  had  escaped  from  prison 
in  Arizona,  organized  a  mixed  band  of 
whites  and  Mexicans,  with  lairs  in  the 
mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  line, 
the  latter  disposing  of  the  plunder  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  boundary,  and 
the  former  finding  a  sale  on  the  nor- 
thern side.  In  more  recent  years  an 
individual  masquerading  under  the  eu- 
phonious sobriquet  of  "Billy  the  Kid" 
became  the  subject  of  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  countries  on 
account  of  exploits  similar  to  those  of 
Martin.  In  a  few  other  instances  of- 
fences against  Mexicans  have  been  com- 
mitted by  Americans  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  American  crimin- 
als, lacking  the  organization  and  wide 
support  rendered  possible  by  the  revo- 
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lutionary  period  in  our  sister  republic, 
accomplished  little  and  were  quickly 
controlled. 

The  peace  of  the  border  has  often 
been  broken,  also,  by  other  bands  of 
outlaws,  natives  of  both  countries  and 
citizens  of  neither.  The  predatory  ex- 
cursions of  the  Coraanches,  Kickapoos, 
Lipans,  and  Apaches  have  at  various 
times  aroused  the  entire  Mexican  fron- 
tier, the  savages  seeking  refuge  in  either 
country  when  pursuit  became  too  hot 
in  the  other. 

The  topography  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  in  the  United  States,  and  Sono- 
ra  and  Chihuahua  in  Mexico,  singularly 
adapts  them  to  Indian  warfare.  The 
country  is  seamed  in  its  entire  length 
and  breadth  with  mountain-ridges  from 
one  or  two  to  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet 
in  height,  and  abounds  in  magnificent 
canons,  chasms  of  tremendous  depth, 
and  inaccessible  precipices.  The  ster- 
ile rocks  and  crags  provide  nourish- 
ment for  neither  plants  nor  animals.  On 
old  maps  the  central  part  of  this  region 
bears  the  name  of  Apacheria,  indicating 
the  impression  upon  old  geographers 
made  by  the  numbers  of  the  Apache 
tribe  and  its  affiliations.  Always  at  war 
with  the  whites,  their  facility  in  con- 
cealing themselves  in  the  fastnesses  of 
their  native  hills  rendered  them  almost 
unconquerable . 

The  wonderful  endurance  of  these 
savages  was  shown  in  the  campaigns 
against  Victoria  and  his  Apaches  in  1879 
and  1880,  when  they  defied  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  armies  for  two  years, 
until  Victoria  himself  was  slain  in  Chi- 
huahua by  a  detachment  of  volunteers 
raised  under  the  authority  of  that  State. 
During  this  time  the  Indians  met  our 
troops  in  more  than  twenty  engage- 
ments, killing  a  hundred  or  more  of 
their  pursuers  and  losing  even  more  of 
their  own  number.  Constantly  recruited 
by  the  disaffected  of  the  various  Apache 
tribes,  losses  in  number  affected  neither 
their  energy  nor  force.  Even  after  the 
death  of  the  chief,  his  place  was  assumed 
by  Nana,  who  whirled  through  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  leaving  a  trail  of  smoke 
and  blood  behind  him,  and  during  the 
following  two  years  terrorized  the  settle- 
ments until,  by  a  fortuitous  combination 


of  the  United  States  and  Mexican  troops, 
the  band  was  dispersed  and  nearly  anni- 
hilated. 

For  many  years  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties persistently  objected  to  the  entrance 
of  United  States  troops  into  their  terri- 
tory, even  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians 
whose  presence  was  a  menace  to  both 
nations.  Mackenzie's  dash  into  Mexico, 
in  chase  of  the  Kickapoos  and  Lipans 
under  Costilietos,  whom  he  surprised  in 
camp  near  Remolina,  created  much  ex- 
citement and  was  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive comment  by  the  Mexican  press, 
which  affected  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
opening  wedge  to  an  invasion  of  their 
country.  As  a  more  enlightened  disposi- 
tion was  developed  in  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities it  became  possible  to  adopt 
from  year  to  year  mutual  agreements 
by  which  the  forces  of  either  country 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  territory  of 
the  other  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians. 
Recently  this  agreement  has  been  made 
permanent. 

AVithout  such  an  international  under- 
standing it  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  to  have  brought  to  a  success- 
ful termination  the  campaign  against 
Geronimo  and  his  Chiricahua  Apaches 
in  1886.  The  savages  had  been  pressed 
hard  on  all  sides  by  Crook's  forces,  so 
that  they  fled  into  Mexico,  taking  refuge 
in  their  old  haunts  in  the  Sierra  Madres. 
They  were  hotly  pursued,  however,  by 
Captain  Emmet  Crawford's  company  of 
Indian  scouts,  who  overtook  them  at 
Teopa,  in  Mexico.  Nightfall  ending  the 
fight,  the  tired  campaigners  lay  down  to 
rest,  and  slept  as  only  men  can  sleep 
after  twentj^-four  hours  of  fighting  and 
riding  without  food  or  rest.  The  offi- 
cers' slumbers  were  disturbed  just  be- 
fore daybreak  the  following  morning  by 
cries  from  the  scouts,  followed  by  firing, 
and  they  discovered  that  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Mexican  troops.  In  spite  of 
all  efforts  to  assure  the  Mexicans  that 
they  were  " soldados  Americanos,"  and 
not  enemies,  they  continued  firing,  a 
shot  in  the  brain  during  the  mtlle  end- 
ing the  career  of  the  gallant  Crawford. 
The  command  now  devolved  upon  Lieu- 
tenant Maus,  who,  with  consummate 
judgment,  made  peace  with  the  Mexi- 
cans and  persuaded  Geronimo  to  return 
across  the   Rio   Grande,  there    to    sur- 
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render  to  Crook.  After  their  interview 
with  the  General,  however,  the  leaders 
became  suspicious,  and  again  fled  to  the 
mountains. 

About  this  time  General  Crook  was 
relieved  by  General  Miles,  who  once 
more  drew  around  the  savages  a  cordon 
so  close  that  they  were  again  driven 
across  the  boundary,  whither  they  were 
closely  followed  by  a  battalion  of  caval- 
ry under  Major  Lawton,  who  pressed 
them  hard  through  the  mountains  for 
nearly  three  months.  In  this  remark- 
able campaign  the  endurance  of  the 
troops  met  with  a  test  of  the  utmost 
severity.  Picking  their  way  over  moun- 
tain peaks  nine  and  ten  thousand  feet  in 
altitude,  creeping  down  their  sides  into 
caiions  so  deep  that  not  a  breeze  ever 
entered  to  agitate  the  tropical  air,  suf- 
fering the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst 
for  days  at  a  time,  worn  and  sore  from 
incessant  climbing  over  beetling  crags 
and  shifting  sands,  they  clung  patiently 
to  the  trail.  At  times  it  apparently 
ended — the  savages  practised  their  us- 
ual resort  for  mystifying  their  pursu- 
ers when  hard  pressed,  and  separated, 
each  man  proceeding  alone  to  a  precon- 
certed rendezvous ;  the  pursuit  became 
slower,  for  the  trail  of  a  single  galloping 
pony  could  be  followed  only  by  the 
closest  scrutiny,  but  the  trailers  rarely 
faltered  and  a  plain  path  again  rewarded 
their  search.  The  Indians  were  sur- 
prised in  camp  on  the  Yaqui  Eiver,  in 
the  district  of  Moctezuma  ;  they  escaped, 
but  their  camp  was  destroyed.  Com- 
mitting many  depredations  and  several 
murders  in  the  districts  of  XJres,  Arizpe, 
and  Moctezuma,  the  savages  hurriedly 
made  off  to  the  North  by  a  march  of 
nearly  three  hundred  miles,  and  were 
finally  run  to  cover  at  Skeleton  Caiion, 
formerly  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Indians, 
and,   as   remarked    by   General   Miles, 


"  singularly  suited  by  name  and  tradi- 
tion to  witness  the  closing  scenes  of  such 
an  Indian  war." 

If  credit  be  given  to  the  troops  for 
the  courage  and  endurance  which  ani- 
mated them  during  this  campaign,  what 
can  be  said  of  their  foes?  For  more 
than  a  year  they  made  a  running  fight 
through  the  most  rugged  and  barren 
portions  of  the  Sierras,  without  subsist- 
ence of  any  kind  except  what  they 
could  rapidly  snatch  from  the  valleys  as 
they  swept  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
alternately  scorched  by  the  midsummer 
sun  and  chilled  by  the  frost  of  snow- 
clad  peaks.  At  last,  broken  in  spirit 
and  worn  in  body,  they  buried  the 
hatchet  at  the  feet  of  their  gallant  pur- 
suers. If  the  strategical  skill  and  physi- 
cal force  manifested  against  the  govern- 
ment by  these  outlaws  can  be  directed 
to  its  advantage,  no  portion  of  our  mili- 
tary establishment  could  be  more  effi- 
cient. 

The  halcyon  days  of  outlawry  upon 
the  Mexican  border  have  passed.  A 
new  and  more  prosperous  era  has 
dawned  in  the  history  of  our  next-door 
neighbor.  Under  the  hand  of  wise  and 
strong  leaders,  her  most  distant  dis- 
tricts can  be  held  in  restraint.  Numer- 
ous lines  of  telegraph  connect  the  out- 
lying States  with  the  capital,  so  that  an 
alarm  can  reach  the  chief  executive  in 
a  few  moments,  and  frequent  railways 
ramify  in  various  directions,  so  that 
the  means  of  suppressing  an  uprising- 
can  be  commanded  within  a  few  hours. 
The  same  influences  have  co-operated 
to  secure  tranquillity  on  the  American 
bank  of  the  Bio  Grande.  Justice  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  is  swifter  and 
surer,  and  the  lawless  exploits  of  the 
present  day  may  be  regarded  as  the  fit- 
ful glimmer  of  an  expiring  flame. 


AN   OLD    DANISH   TOWN. 


By  Jacob  A.  Riis. 


H 


{  T  seems  such  a  brief  span 
— a  single  life  with  the 
midday  sun  yet  full  up- 
on it — to  bridge  the  gap 
between  that  quaint  old 
town  of  venerable  mem- 
ories  and   the   stirring 
metropolis  of  the  New 
World.     But  more  than 
thirty    years    and   two 
oceans    separate    that 
'iV>(inw,,tii/-t  vv      yesterday    from    to- 
j-rfii^V^m^r"^'^-'  day.     The  old  town 
~^:7"'f'*4^:"^i%^^' •         "^^  passed  away,  as 
'  ll^^^*  I  knew  it.    The  snort 

"^  of    the    iron    horse, 

hitched  to  the  nine- 
-^"^  teenth      century, 

<^  awoke    it    from    its 

sleep,  and  at  its  summons  to  life  and 
work  the  ghosts  of  a  day  long  dead  lied 
over  the  heath  and  vanished. 

But  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  it 
slumbered  still.  No  shriek  of  steam 
whistle,  scarce  a  ripple  from  the  great 
world  without,  disturbed  its  rest.  There 
was  indeed  a  factory  in  the  town,  always 
spoken  of  as  the  factory,  a  cotton  mill 
of  impossible  pretentions,  grotesque 
in  its  media3val  setting,  and  discredited 
by  public  opinion  as  a  kind  of  flying  in 
the  face  of  tradition  and  Providence  at 
once  that  invited  sure  disaster.  When 
disaster  did  come,  though  it  took  the 
power  of  two  empires  to  bring  it  about 
— it  was  an  immediate  result  of  the  war 
on  Denmark  that  drew  the  boundary 
line  and  built  custom-houses  within 
sight  of  the  factory  windows — it  was 
accepted  as  a  judgment  anyone  could 
have  foretold.  But  even  that  bold 
establishment  had  never  been  guilty  of 
the  impropriety  of  whistling.  The  clat- 
ter of  mill-wheels  on  the  creek  was  the 


only  sound  of  industry  that  broke  the 
profound  peace  which  had  settled  upon 
the  town  when,  centuries  before,  it  had 
been  deserted  by  the  pageantry  of  royalty 
and  courts,  and  left  to  moulder  amid  its 
memories  ;  a  quiet  that  had  continued 
uninterrupted  since,  save  in  the  periodi- 
cal struggles  for  the  soil  upon  which  it 
had  stood  a  thousand  years,  a  lonely 
sentinel  with  its  face  to  the  Southern 
foe.  The  very  mills  were  among  the 
privileged  traditions  of  the  town.  They 
had  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  in  unbroken  succession  since  the  ex- 
clusive right  and  charter  to  grind  the 
flour  of  the  community  had  been  grant- 
ed to  them  by  the  early  kings.  No  one 
had  ever  disputed  that  right.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  worth  contending  for ;  any- 
how, it  would  have  been  useless.  Could 
a  clearer  title  to  possession  be  imagined 
than  that  the  thing  had  been  there  be- 
fore anyone  could  remember  ? 

If  I  have  not  yet  introduced  my  old 
town  by  name — it  is  my  town  by  right, 
because  I  was  born  there — the  reader 
will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  it  on  the 
map  from  what  I  have  already  said, 
though  there  the  enemy  has  succeeded 
in  corrupting  its  Danish  name  into  the 
meaningless  Gennan  Ripen.  The  softer 
Ribe  (Eeebe)  had  reference  either,  ac- 
cording to  the  pedagogues,  to  the  near 
beach  by  its  Frisian  name  rip,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  unlearned,  to  the  great 
quantity  of  hay  its  citizens  rake  (rive) 
on  the  meadows.  For  here,  where  the 
northernmost  boundary  post  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  shaken  by  the  rude  blasts 
of  the  North  Sea,  points  its  black  fin- 
ger threateningly  toward  the  Httle  rem- 
nant of  stricken  Denmark,  begin  the 
rich  marshlands  that  stretch  southward 
through  Slesvig  and  Holstein  into  Hoi- 
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land,  shut  in  by  great  dikes  with  thou- 
sands of  homes  and  lives  in  their  keeping. 
"  Preserve,  O  Lord !  the  dikes  and  dams 
in  the  King's  marshlands ;  V/^atch  over 
the  widows  and  the  fatherless,"  reads  a 
line  in  my  Danish  prayer-book  that  was 
forgotten  on  no  Simday  in  the  year. 
The  attention  of  the  youngest  in  the 
pews  was  not  likely  to  stray  when  that 
prayer  was  said,  for  if  the  northwest 
storm  was  not  even  then  shaking  the  old 
Dom,  and  bellowing  about  its  gothic 
gables,  there  was  still  in  plain  sight  on 
one  of  the  granite  pillars,  far  above  the 
reach  of  us  boys,  the  mark  that  showed 
how  high  was  the  water  in  the  church, 
though  it  stands  on  the  highest  point 
in  town,  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
Christmas  night  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  sea  broke  through 
all  along  the  coast  and  desolated  ten 
thousand  homes. 

In  this  old  Gothic  cathedral,  a  noble 
granite  pile  with  nine  centuries  upon  its 
head,  centred  the  life  of  the  town.  It 
was  its  pride,  its  one  ambition,  its  only 
reason,  in  fact,  for  existing  at  all.  It  had 
been  so  from  the  days  when  orthodox 
zeal  saved  heretics  by  boiling  them  in 
oil  at  a  cost  to  the  parish  of  five  dollars 
for  each  ransomed  soul.  The  reforma- 
tion that  spent  for  whitewash  to  hide 
the  pictures  of  sacrilegious  saints  what 
it  saved  in  oil,  thus  unintentionally  pre- 
sei'ving  for  future  generations  treasures 
it  little  understood  or  appreciated,  and 
put  a  fluted  collar  around  the  neck  of  the 
priest  in  place  of  the  heretta  on  his 
head,  wrought  few  other  visible  changes. 
The  narrow  streets  with  their  cobble- 
stones and  their  ruts  still  bore  the  names 
of  the  Black-friars  and  the  Grey-friars 
of  a  forgotten  day.  Their  cloisters  still 
stood,  become  hospital  or  school,  or  in 
their  decay  had  furnished  building  ma- 
terial— monk-bricks  we  called  them — 
for  the  houses  that  had  grown  up  upon 
their  ruins.  The  church-yard  in  which 
the  Dom  once  stood  had  been  turned 
into  a  market  by  the  simple  process  of 
paving  over  the  mounds  which  time  had 
levelled.  But  the  gloss  was  only  skin- 
deep.  Once  when  they  were  cleaning 
the  town-pump  that  stood  in  the  market 
place,  I  looked  down  into  the  well  and 
saw  its  walls  studded  with  grinning 
skulls  and  bones. 


Red-legged  storks  built  their  nests 
securely  as  of  yore  on  cart-wheels  fixed 
for  their  exclusive  occupation  on  the 
roof-tops  of  the  quaint  old  houses,  whose 
owners  had  been  dust  so  long  that  their 
very  names  were  forgotten  with  their 
deeds  ;  and  swallows  reared  their  young 
under  the  broad  eaves,  protected,  like 
their  loftier  neighbors,  by  the  super- 
stition that  assigned  sure  misfortune, 
even  if  nothing  worse  than  a  plague  of 
boils,  to  whomsoever  should  lay  pro- 
fane hand  upon  them.  Ponderous 
whale-oil  lamps  swung  across  the  streets 
in  rusty  chains  that  squeaked  in  every 
passing  breeze  a  dismal  accompaniment 
to  the  cry  of  the  night-watch.  In  such 
surroundings  tinder-boxes  and  quill 
pens  seemed  quite  the  thing,  odd  as 
they  would  appear  to  the  schoolboys  in 
an  American  town  of  to-day.  I  well  re- 
member the  distrustful  astonishment — 
resentment  would  hardly  be  too  strong 
a  term — that  was  aroused  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  "  English  "  (steel)  pens  and 
"  Pennsylvania  oil,"  so  labelled  and  sold, 
bottled  like  beer,  at  eight  skilling  a  bot- 
tle. Envelopes  were  a  still  later  discov- 
ery. Letters  were  folded  and  sealed  with 
wax  in  those  days,  and  we  boys  collected 
seals  as  the  boys  of  our  day  collect 
stamps ;  and  a  good  deal  more  of  variety 
and  human  interest  there  was  in  the 
collection. 

The  effective  police  force  of  the  town 
consisted  of  two  able-bodied  night 
watchmen  and  a  beadle  with  a  game  leg, 
but  with  a  temper  and  an  oaken  staff 
that  more  than  compensated  for  the  de- 
fect in  his  physical  make-up.  In  ordi- 
nary times,  always  excepting  New  Year's 
Eve,  when  everybody  broke  all  the 
cracked  crockery  there  was  about  the 
house  unhindered  on  everybody  else's 
door,  as  a  mark  of  neighborly  affec- 
tion and  esteem,  this  force  was  quite 
sufiicient  to  preserve  the  public  peace. 
Crime  was  almost  unknown  in  the  town. 
The  severity  of  Bibe  justice  had  been 
proverbial  since  the  days  when  each 
town  was  a  law  unto  itself,  and  law- 
breakers had  given  it  a  wide  berth.  An 
old  saw  that  had  come  down  from  the 
days  when  they  burned  witches  at  the 
stake,  put  the  matter  tersely  in  this 
form  :  "  '  You  may  thank  your  stars, 
sonny,  that  you  weren't  judged  by  Ribe 
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law,'  said  the  old  woman  when  she  saw 
her  son  hung  on  the  Varde  gallows." 
Varde  was  the  next  town,  a  little  way 
up  the  coast. 

The  commotion  that  was  caused  bv  a 


— and  rubbers.  The  sum  of  four  daler 
(about  two  dollars)  was  voted  to  buy 
them  these  police  accoutrements  and 
was  solemnly  entered  in  the  budget  of 
the  tow^n  to  be  raised  bv  taxation.     The 
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real  burglary  when  I  was  a  little  lad 
can  therefore  be  understood.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  nothing  very 
alarming  about,  the  crime.  The  thief 
had  merely  forced  a  door  that  was  fas- 
tened after  the  simple  fashion  of  the 
day  and  place,  only  with  a  wooden  whirl, 
and  taken  some  money  from  an  open 
drawer ;  but  he  had  cut  his  hand  in  do- 
ing it,  and  there  were  smears  of  blood 
on  the  wall  that  made  the  mystery  ever 
so  much  more  dreadful  to  us  all.  The 
whole  community  was  aroused  and  the 
town  council  met  promptly  to  consider 
the  emergency.  It  is  fair  to  state  that 
it  distinctly  rose  to  it.  The  records  of 
that  meeting  are  still  in  existence.  The 
business  in  hand,  so  they  state,  being  to 
catch  the  thief,  it  was  suggested  by  a 
member  that  this  could  not  be  done 
while  the  watchmen  clattered  about  at 
night  in  wooden  clogs  and  cried  the 
hours.  To  this  the  meeting  agreed  and 
it  was  resolved  that  they  must  hence- 
forward cease  bawling,  and  put  on  boots 
Vol.  X.— 10 


thief,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  never 
caught,  but  the  event  proved  that  the 
departure  from  ancient  landmarks  was 
too  radical.  Thief  or  no  thief,  the  town 
could  by  no  possibility  sleep  without 
being  awakened  hourly  by  the  cry  of  the 
watchmen,  or  if  it  did  go  to  sleep  it 
didn't  know  it,  which  was  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  bad.  Universal  insomnia 
threatened  to  wreck  its  i:)eace.  AVithin 
a  month  the  entire  community,  headed 
by  the  councilmen  themselves,  j^etitioned 
the  municipalit}^  to  unloose  again  the 
watchmen's  tongues.  A  compromise 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  boots,  and 
to  this  day  it  has  been  religiously  kept. 
This  nocturnal  chant  was  not  a  mere 
cry,  or  senseless  shout.  In  its  mournful 
melody,  that  took  kindly  to  the  cracked 
and  weather-beaten  voices  of  the  singers, 
I  live  over  again  those  long  and  lone- 
some nights  when  I  lay  awake,  listening 
to  the  bufteting  of  the  winds,  and  won- 
dering what  the  great  bright  world 
without,  that  to  me  was  as  vet  a  closed 
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book,  might  be  like.  People  went  to 
bed  early  in  those  days,  and  the  watch- 
man raised  his  voice  at  eight  o'clock. 
From  that  hour  until  five  in  the  morn- 
ing he  sang  his  song,  every  hour  a  new 
verse  supposed  to  have  some  special 
reference  to  the  time  of  night.  The 
curious  mingling  of  pious  exhortation 
with  wholesome  advice  on  the  current 
affairs  of  domestic  life  was  characteris- 
tic of  the  time  and  of  the  people.  At 
ten  o'clock  he  put  in  a  pointed  reminder 
to  the  laggards  that  it  was  time  to  turn 
in,  thus  : 


Andante. 


There  is  no  one  too  lowly 

To  be  beneath  thy  care. 

Our  clock  strikes  one.     In  darkest  night 

Oh,  helpful  friend, 

Thy  comfort  send, 

Then  grows  the  burden  light. 

How  merciless  and  unreasoning  was 
the  severity  of  the  law  which  in  my 
boyhood  had  left,  as  it  were,  only  a  leg 
and  a  half  to  stand  on,  is  shown  by  some 
reports  of  proceedings  before  the  Kibe 
town  "thing"  three  hundred  years  ago. 
They  tell  of  the  conviction  of  a  woman 
for   sfealing  the   hand-iron,    which   her 
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men!      Be      wise     and  bright,  Watch  fire  and  light.  Our  clock    it  has  struck  ten. 


At  one  o'clock  he  sang : 

Ho,  watchman  !  Our  clock  is  striking  one. 
Oh,  Jesus,  wise  and  holy, 
Help  us  our  cross  to  bear. 


husband,  a  thief,  carried  off  with  him 
when  he  broke  jail  and  finally  got  rid 
of  at  home.  And  not  only  the  poor 
woman,  but  an  innocent  neighbor  into 
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whose  yard  slie  had  thrown  the  tell-tale 
fetter  to  get  rid  of  it,  was  couvicted  of 
theft  from  the  public.  A  man  was 
arrested  for  knocking  another  on  the 
head  with  a  spear.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence against  him,  but  the  "  jury  at  the 
Northgate,"  on  the  principle  that  for  an 
eye  an  eye  was  due,  found  him  guilty 
anyhow  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay 
fines  to  the  complainant,  to  the  king, 
and  to  the  town,  and  to  be  under  the 
ban  of  the  law  "  until  such  time  as  he 
catches  another  in  his  place."  Hard 
lines,  truly,  for  an  innocent  man. 

It  seems  fairly  human  by  comparison, 
certainly  it  has  a  more  modern,  not  to 
say  familiar  sound,  to  find  another  jury 
acquitting  a  malefactor,  in  the  face  of 
convincing  evidence  of  his  guilt,  upon 
grounds  that  are  delicately  suggested  in 
the  question  from  the  bench,  "  why  they 
(the  jurymen)  had  demanded  a  keg  of 
beer  of  the  prisoner  ?  "  The  record  men- 
tions one  obstinate  juryman  who  en- 
tered an  ineffectual  protest  against  the 
verdict. 

With  all  their  staid  solemnity  there  is 
a  comic  vein  in  some  of  these  old  town 
records.  As  for  instance,  when  Jep 
Bennedsen,  appearing  to  prosecute  a 
horse-thief,  swears  that  "  the  daj^pled 
mare  which  is  here  present,  he  bought 
of  Anders  Munk,  and  it  is  God's  and 
his  own  horse."  Or  when  a  man 
charged  with  the  theft  of  a  neighbor's 
axe,  proceeds  to  swear  "  on  his  soul  and 
salvation  and  his  viplifted  hand,  and 
asks  God  to  curse  him  and  push  him  in 
under  the  foot  of  Lucifer  if  he  ever  had 
the  axe;"  then,  suddenly  reflecting, 
adds,  "  wait !  if  I  did,  I  will  give  it  back 
to  her."  But  the  must}^  pages  in  w^hich 
these  facts  are  set  down  with  minutest 
care  betray  no  appreciation  of  their  hu- 
mor. 

Those  quarrelsome  old  Jutes  cut  the 
spear-shafts  with  which  they  knocked 
each  other  on  the  head — prodding  was 
the  fashion  of  murder  only — in  woods 
of  which  only  the  names  remained  in 
the  days  of  which  I  speak.  Then  Ribe 
stood  on  a  naked  plain,  the  fertile 
marsh  between  it  and  the  sea,  behind  it 
the  wide  barren  heath  with  no  tree  or 
shrub  to  break  the  sweep  of  the  pitiless 
west  wind.  The  very  broom  on  the 
barrows,  beneath  which  slept  the   old 


vikings,  was  cropped  short  on  the  side 
that  looked  toward  the  sea  they  loved 
so  well.  Summer  and  winter  it  piped 
its  melancholy  lay  above  their  heads. 
At  sundown  tlie  sea-fogs,  rolling  in 
over  the  lowlands  in  a  dense  gray  cloud, 
wrapped  them  in  their  briny  embrace. 
With  the  storms  of  winter  or  late 
autumn,  sometimes  Vvhen  the  summer 
crops  were  yet  unhaiwested,  the  sea  itself 
came  often  unheralded.  The  dikes  end 
a  few  miles  below  Ribe,  where  a  string 
of  islands,  torn  within  historic  times 
from  the  mainland,  protect  the  coast. 
But  with  certain  conditions  of  wind  and 
tide,  the  sea  overleaped  this  barrier. 

Morning  broke  then  after  a  long  night, 
through  which  we  had  lain  awake  listen- 


The  Village   Express. 

ing  to  the  roar  of  wind  and  water  and 
the  smashing  of  roof -tiles  on  the  cobble- 
stones, upon  a  raging  ocean  where  at 
sur.set  there  had  been  meadows  and  dry 
fields.  Far  as  the  eye  reached  only 
storm-tossed  waves  were  in  sight.     The 
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streets  were  strewn  with  perch  and  at  the  town-gates,  whence  the  sea  could 
other  fresh-water  fish  that  were  driven  be  seen  rising  higher  and  higher,  threat- 
up  on  the  pavement    in   shoals  by  the    ening  with  each  swell  to  wash  over  the 
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Down  by  the  Harbor. 


rushing  tides.  But  on  the  great  cause- 
ways that  stretched  north  and  south 
high  above  the  flood-level,  cattle,  hares, 
and  field  mice  huddled  together  in 
wretched,  shivering  groups.  With  the 
break  of  day  the  butchers  of  the  town 
went  out,  if  going  was  at  all  possible,  to 
bleed  the  drowning  cattle  that  could 
yet  be  saved  for  food.  Sometimes  the 
trip  had  to  be  made  in  boats,  and  even 
in  the  streets  these  were  in  demand  when 
the  "  storm-flood  "  was  at  its  height.  I 
remember  seeing  more  than  once  water 
run  in  through  the  first-story  windows 
of  the  houses  down  by  the  "harbor." 
By  ordinary  tides  we  were  there  five 
miles  from  the  sea. 

If  the  flood  came  before  the  "mail" 
had  got  in,  an  anxious  outlook  was  kept 


roadway.  Though  white-painted  posts 
were  set  on  both  sides  of  it  to  mark  out 
the  way  for  the  driver,  even  if  water 
covered  the  track  knee-deep,  the  trip  was 
full  of  peril,  a  veritable  race  with  death. 
For  if  the  coach  was  blown  over,  or  the 
team  succumbed,  the  passengers  had  a 
slim  chance  of  escaping.  On  these  oc- 
casions a  band  of  resolute  men  stood 
ready  always  to  go  to  the  rescue  on  the 
first  warning  of  danger.  It  happened 
once  that  a  newly  appointed  "  Amtmand," 
the  chief  county  officer,  made  his  entry 
into  Ribe  as  a  passenger  in  the  "mail" 
on  such  a  night.  The  sensation  was 
novel  to  him  and  apparently  not  pleas- 
ing. He  waited  only  till  the  tide  had 
fallen  enough  on  the  following  day  to 
clear  the  way,  then  fled  the  town,  with 
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the  exclamation  that  "  Ribe  might  be 
good  for  ducks  and  geese,  but  not  for 
men."  He  never  returned,  but  stayed 
out  his  term  at  another  town,  where 
he  was  out  of  reach  of  the  North  Sea. 
When  after  a  "  storm-flood  "  the  w^aters 
receded,  the  fields  were  left  covered 
with  the  drift  of  the  gulf-stream,  driven 
ashore  by  the  northwest  gale,  and  amid 
the  snows  of  the  northern  winter  we 
boys  roasted  our  potatoes  and  an  occa- 
sional dead  bird  over  bonfires  built  of 
the  bleached  husks  of  the  cocoa-palm. 


in  the  dispatches  from  Copenhagen  that 
the  sea  is  at  its  old  tricks.  That  has 
not  changed,  though  most  other  things 
have.  The  change  came  swiftly  on  the 
heels  of  crushing  disaster.  I  remember 
it,  that  gray  October  morning  when  a 
gendarme,  all  dusty  and  famished  from 
his  long,  hard  ride,  reined  in  his  panting 
horse  at  the  tavern  in  the  market-jolace 
Avhere  the  children  were  just  then  swarm- 
ing with  their  school-books.  I  hear  the 
clatter  of  the  iron-shod  hoofs  in  the 
quiet  streets,  the  clanging  of  his  sabre 
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banana  stalks,  water-logged  Brazil-nuts    as  he  leaped  from  the  saddle  and  spoke 

and  other  wa*eck  of  the  tropics.  gravely  to  the  inn-keeper.     Far  and  fast 

Even  while  I  am  writing  this  I  read    as  he  had  come,  riding  farther  and  rid- 
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ing  faster,  ghostly  legions  were  even 
then  hurrying  from  the  south  on  his 
trail  to  grieve  the  echoes  of  the  old 
town.  I  see  the  sudden  awe  of  the  faces 
as  the  whispered  message  went  from 
mouth  to  mouth :  "  The  king  is  dead." 
The  king  whom  the  people  loved  as 
never  king  was  loved  before  ;  last  of  his 
house,  to  whose  life  was  linked  insepa- 
rably the  destiny  of  Denmark.  I  see  the 
solemn  face  of  our  old  rector,  hear  the 
quiver  in  his  voice  as  he  told  us  to  go 
home,  there  would  be  no  school ;  a  great 
sorrow  had  come  upon  the  land.  I  see 
our  little  band  trooping  homeward,  all 


of  two  mighty  empires.  Then  the  flight 
of  broken  and  scattered  regiments,  hunt- 
ed, travel-worn,  and  desperate,  through 
the  town ;  the  bivouac  in  the  market 
with  shotted  guns  pointing  southward 
over  the  causeway.  The  smile  that  will 
come  is  followed  by  a  tear  as  I  recall 
the  trembling  eagerness,  the  feverish 
haste  of  faithful  hands  that  packed  our 
school  arsenal — twenty-five  historic  mus- 
kets of  the  Napoleonic  era  —  in  boxes 
to  be  taken  out  to  sea  and  sunk  lest 
they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
They  are  rusting  there  yet.  After  we 
had  seen  the  Prussian  needle-guns  they 
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desire  to  skip  or  play  swallowed  up  in 
a  vague  dread  of  nameless  disaster.  I 
live  over  again  the  dark  days  when  in 
the  hush  of  all  other  sounds  and  cares 
we  listened  by  night  and  by  day  to  the 
boom  of  cannon  down  at  the  Eider, 
where  the  little  Danish  flock  was  match- 
ed in  unequal  combat  against  the  armies 


were  left  to  their  fate.  And  when  the 
last  friend  ivas  gone  on  his  way,  the 
long  days  of  suspense,  the  nightly  vigils 
at  the  South  gate  where  at  last  we  heard 
the  tread  of  approaching  armies,  which 
none  of  us  should  live  to  see  return  ; 
for  within  our  sight  Denmark  was  cut 
in  twain  by  German  bayonets. 


Hauling  Ashore  the  Black  Sea-bass. 


THE   HAUNTS   OF  THE   BLACK   SEA-BASS. 
By  Charles  Frederick  Holder, 


It  is  said  that  when  the  purchase  of 
the  Northwest  coast  was  contemplated 
by  the  United  States  Government,  an 
old  English  raconteur  and  fly-fisherman 
remarked,  "Oh,  let  the  Yankees  have 
it  ;  the  salmon  won't  rise  to  a  fly." 

Southern  California  might  go  by  de- 
fault in  this  way,  as  fly-fishing,  compared 
with  that  of  the  East,  is  not  to  be  had, 
though  the  San  Gabriel,  Aroyo  Leco,  and 
other  canons  have  many  pools  where 
gleams  of  light  and  coloV  flash,  telling 
of  the  living  rainbow  lurking  in  the 
shadows.  If  southern  California  is  de- 
ficient in  black-bass  streams  and  sal- 
mon pools,  it  possesses  the  finest  marine 
fishing  in  North  American  waters  ;  not 
only  in  the  size  and  gamy  qualities  of 
the  fish,  but  in  the  variety  of  forms 
which  follow  each  other  as  the  seasons 
advance,  adding  new  and  constant  zest 
to  the  sport. 

The  striped-bass  fishing  has  its  pro- 
totype  here    in    the    gamy  yellow-tail, 


seriola  dorsalis,  which  attains  a  weight 
of  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  and  is  as  rapid 
in  its  movements  as  the  tarpon.  An 
important  personage  is  he  who  lands  a 
yellow-tail  on  an  ordinary  striped-bass 
rod,  reel,  and  line.  Equally  gamy  as 
the  yellow  tail  is  the  sea-bass,  ranging 
up  to  sixty  pounds,  while  the  barracu- 
da, tuna,  albicore,  and  others  afibrd  the 
sport  esteemed  by  blue  fishermen  in  the 
East. 

From  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  to 
the  Coronados,  and  beyond,  is  the  field 
of  the  southern  California  Walton  ;  the 
islands  of  the  Santa  Barbara  channel, 
Santa  Catalina  and  San  Clemente  being 
particularly  famous  in  the  piscatorial 
annals  and  the  Mecca  of  lovers  of  this 
sport — winter  and  summer.  The  island 
of  Santa  Catalina  is  the  principal  ral- 
lying-point,  being  the  largest,  possess- 
ing the  small  town  of  Avalon,  a  popu- 
lar summer  resort,  with  numerous  bays 
and  harbors  protected  from  the  in-shore 
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"  Three   hundred  and  forty-two  and  a  half,  sir." 


wind  that  blows  in  beneath  the  steady 
trade.  An  ideal  spot  it  is — a  series  of 
mountain  ranges,  from  one  thousand  to 
twenty-six  hundred  feet,  rising  green- 
hued  from  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific 
and  extending  twenty-two  miles  down 
the  coast,  and  an  equal  distance  from  it. 
From  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
forty  miles  away,  the  island  appears 
formed  of  two  lofty  peaks,  sloping  gently 


to  the  sea  ;  but  standing  upon  its  high- 
est summit  I  looked  down  upon  range 
after  range,  cutting  the  island  into  a 
maze  of  canons  that  wound  in  every 
direction  to  the  sea.  Near  its  northern 
portions  two  harbors  extend  in  from 
opposite  sides  ;  the  island  evidently  at 
one  time  having  been  separated,  the 
isthmus,  as  it  is  called,  being  but  a  few 
hundred  feet  across  ;  from  this  it  widens 
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out  to  six  miles  or  more.  The  island 
seems  in  reality  a  gigantic  mountain  pro- 
jecting from  the  ocean.  The  cliffs  are 
majestic,  beetling,  rising  sheer  from  the 
sea,  broken  into  strange  forms,  and  tinted 
with  folds  and  splashes  of  color.  The 
only  beaches  are  at  the  mouths  of  the 
canons,  or  perhaps  where  the  continued 
falling  of  rocks  in  land-slides  caused  by 
the  winds  have  formed  a  vantage-ground 
for  waves.  On  the  west  coast  the  sea 
assails  the  cliffs  with  sullen  roar,  and 
the  in-shore  wind  whirls  up  the  canons, 
beating  the  fog  against  the  rocks  and 
bearing  it  aloft,  where  it  is  dissipated 
by  the  radiating  heat  of  the  mountains. 
On  the  east  the  water  is  calmer  and 
often  like  glass,  affording  favorable  con- 
ditions for  boating  and  fishing. 

The  air  of  this  island  in  the  sea  seems 
redolent  with  romance.  Three  hundred 
years  ago  Cabrillo,  a  Spanish  adventurer, 
cast  anchor  in  one  of  its  harbors  and 
named  it  La  Victoria,  after  one  of  his 
vessels.  In  1602  Viscaino  visited  and 
gave  it  the  present  name  of  Santa  Cata- 
lina.  Father  Ascencion,  who  accompan- 
ied him,  describes  the  inhabitants  as  sun 
worshippers,  one  of  whose  temples  he 
found  near  the  two  harbors.  In  these 
early  days  the  island  had  a  large  and 
prosperous  native  population ;  every 
well- watered  canon  had  its  village,  and 
I  have  found  evidences  of  them  on  some 
of  the  highest  ranges. 

One  of  my  first  visits  to  Santa  Cata- 
lina  was  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
some  of  the  ancient  graves  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  while  thinking  the  matter  over 
with  "  Mexican  Joe,"  who  has  lived  thirty 
years  on  the  island,  I  took  out  an  old 
bass-rod  that  had  seen  service  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  began  looking  it  over. 

*'  What  you  catch  with  that  ?  "  asked 
my  companion,  with  a  curious  look  on 
his  strong  Indian  face. 

"Bass,  black,"  I  answered,  noncha- 
lantly, whirling  the  reel  and  listening  to 
the  music. 

"  What !  "  retorted  Joe,  laughing  ; 
then,  "  how  much  he  weieh  ?  " 

"  Five  pounds,"  thinking  of  a  certain 
afternoon  on  the  river. 

"Oh!"  continued  Joe,  "I  thought 
you  mean  black  sea-bass." 

"  Well,  how  much  does  he  weigh  ? " 
I  asked. 
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"How  much  he  weigh?  You  want 
catch  with  that  V  "  said  Joe,  pointing  to 
the  rod  with  scorn.  "  Why,  man,  he 
weigh  five  hundred  pounds.  Yes,  black 
sea-bass  run  from  seventy-five  to  five 
hundred,  seven  hundred  pounds." 

I  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  vari- 
ous heavj^-weight  tackles — the  tarpon, 
striped-bass,  salmon  rods,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  flag-staff  with  a 
donkey  -  engine  reel  attachment  might 
do  ;  yet  decided,  then  and  there,  to  take 
a  black  sea-bass,  if  it  was  among  the 
possibilities.  I  announced  my  determi- 
nation interrogatively  to  my  guide  and 
oarsman. 

"  Of  course  you  catch  one  if  you  know 
how.  I  show  you  where  he  live.  It  take 
patience,  if  you  have  it,"  was  the  reply. 

I  was  well  supplied  with  this  neces- 
sary, and  a  few  days  later  found  myself 
gliding  away  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
rocks,  headed  for  one  of  the  haunts  of 
the  deep-sea  bass.  The  water  here  was 
so  clear,  objects  forty  feet  below  could 
be  distinctly  seen,  glances  into  the 
depths  showing  an  almost  tropical  con- 
dition of  things.  Bright-hued  fishes, 
yellow  and  orange,  darted  by,  while 
patches  of  wiry  sea-weed  gleamed  with 
blue  and  iridescent  tints.  In  the  waters- 
space  fairj'-like  medusce  moved  lazily 
about,  rising  and  falling,  while  here, 
there,  and  everj^where  flashed  a  veritable 
gem  in  red,  gold,  blue,  green,  and  amber, 
the  minute  cnistacean  sapphirina. 

When  off  a  point  which  juts  boldly 
into  the  sea,  the  keeper  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  black  sea-bass  ceased  rowing, 
cast  anchor,  and  we  swung  in  the  cur- 
rent that  ran  along  the  rocky  shores  to 
the  north.  The  tackle  produced  by  my 
oarsman  was  not  aesthetic.  The  line 
was  almost  as  large  as  that  employed  in 
the  halibut  fisheries  of  the  East,  while 
the  hook  was  perhaps  twice  as  large  as 
a  tarpon-hook,  arranged  with  a  well- 
working  swivel.  Live  bait,  a  white  fish 
which  we  soon  caught,  was  attached, 
with  a  sinker  sufficient  to  carry  it  down. 
The  line  was  then  dropped  over,  and 
that  patient  waiting,  which  makes  all 
successful  fishermen  philosophers,  be- 
gun. 

Three  hundred  —  yes,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  a  boat  could  not  have  di^opped 
anchor  here  without  being  the   object 
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of  hundreds  of  eyes,  and  the  news  would 
have  been  flashed  from  hill-top  to  canon 
to  the  various  camps  ;  now  the  only 
observers  w^ere  the  shag  that  flew  along 
near  the  boat,  its  long,  snake-like  neck 
extended,  startling  the  flying-fish  into 
the  air  in  fright,  and  a  wondering  pair 
of  eyes  that  stared  at  us,  telling  of  a 
sea-lion  making  the  grand  rounds  ;  while 
the  leaping  forms  near  shore  were  seals, 
bound  for  their  rookery  around  the  bend. 
The  whistle  of  the  plumed  quail  came 
softly  over  the  crags  from  the  neighbor- 
ing caiion,  and  the  gentle  musical  rip- 
ple of  the  waves  lulled  us  to  fancied  re- 
pose. 

I  had  been  watching  the  interesting 
face  of  my  Mexican  guide,  wondering  at 
his  life,  when  I  noticed  his  eyes  sudden- 
ly grow  large  ;  then  he  lifted  the  line 
gently  with  thumb  and  forefinger.  It 
trembled,  thrilled  like  the  string  of  a 
musical  instrument  touched  by  some 
player  beneath  the  sea.  Slowly  it  took 
his  fingers  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

A  bass?  Yes.  No  snap,  no  sudden 
rush,  no  determined  break  for  liberty  as 
I  had  seen  the  black  bass  make.  I  was 
disappointed  ;  a  simple  drag.  But  the 
Mexican  smiled  and  passed  me  the  line, 
arranging  with  the  other  hand  the  coil 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"  He's  a  young  one,"  he  remarked. 
"  Pay  him  out  ten  feet,  then  jerk  an' 
stan'  clear  the  line." 

These  instructions  took  but  a  few 
seconds,  yet  the  line  was  now  gliding 
through  my  hands  like  a  living  thing — 
four,  eight,  ten  feet.  Suddenly  it  taut- 
ened, and  for  a  single  second  the  ten- 
sion hurled  the  sparkling  drops  high 
in  air  ;  then,  leaning  forward,  I  jerked 
the  line  with  all  my  strength.  I  have 
watched  the  silvery  form  of  the  tarpon  as, 
like  a  gleam  of  light,  it  rushed  into  the 
air,  shaking,  quivering  before  the  fall,  and 
have  handled  large  fish  of  many  kinds, 
but  I  was  unprepared  for  the  deep- 
water  tactics  of  this  king  of  the  bass. 
For  a  brief  period  there  was  no  response, 
as  if  the  fish  had  been  stricken  with  sur- 
prise at  this  new  sensation  ;  then  a  smoke, 
a  succession  of  snake -like  forms  rising 
into  the  air — nothing  but  the  line  leap- 
ing from  its  coil.  "  Ah,  he  only  a  young 
one,"  said  Joe  ;  "  take  hold." 

In  some  way  I  had  lost  the  line  in 


this  rush.  Watching  my  opportunity, 
I  seized  it  again,  and  by  an  efibrt  that 
thoroughly  tested  the  muscles,  brought 
the  fierce  rush  to  an  end.  Then  came 
heavy  blows  distinctly  given,  as  from  the 
shoulder,  evidently  produced  as  the  fish 
threw  its  head  back  in  quick  succes- 
sion. 

"  Take  it  in  !  "  said  my  companion, 
excitedly,  and  bending  to  the  work  I 
brought  the  line  in,  fighting  for  every 
inch  that  came ;  when  the  Mexican 
shouted  a  warning.  Whizz  !  and  the 
coils  leaped  again  into  the  air.  Noth- 
ing could  withstand  the  rush — a  header 
directly  for  the  bottom  and  away. 

The  anchor  had  been  hauled  up  by 
the  Mexican  at  the  first  strike,  and  now, 
with  line  in  hand,  we  were  ofl",  the  boat 
churning  through  the  water,  hurling 
the  spray  over  us,  and  bearing  waves  of 
gleaming  foam  ahead. 

"  Take  in  ! "  cries  Joe,  who  stands 
by  the  coil,  and  again,  slowly  fighting 
against  the  dull  blows,  the  line  comes 
in.  Ten  feet  gained,  and,  whizz-eee  ! 
as  many  more  are  lost.  In  it  comes 
once  more,  hand  over  hand,  the  holder  of 
the  line  bending  this  way  and  that,  trying 
to  preserve  a  balance  and  that  tension 
which  would  prevent  a  sudden  break. 
Now  the  fish  darts  to  one  side,  tearing 
the  water  into  foam,  leaving  a  sheet  of 
silvery  bubbles,  and  swinging  the  boat 
around  as  on  a  pivot.  Now  it  is  at  the 
surface — a  fleeting  vision  followed  by  a 
rush  that  carries  the  very  gunwale  un- 
der water.  This,  followed  by  a  sudden 
slacking  of  the  line,  sends  despair  to  the 
heart :  he  is  gone,  the  line  floats.  No, 
whizz  !  and  away  again,  down.  All  the 
tricks  of  the  sturdy  black  bass  this  giant 
of  the  tribe  indulges  in,  except  the  mid- 
air leaps  which  gladden  the  heart  of 
the  angler.  Quick  turns,  downward 
rushes,  powerful  blows,  mighty  runs  this 
gamy  creature  makes,  fighting  inch  by 
inch,  leaving  an  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  fisherman  that  is  not  soon 
forgotten. 

With  a  large  rope,  and  by  taking 
turns,  the  fish  could  have  been  mastered, 
but  such  methods  were  not  considered 
sportsman-like  here.  It  must  be  taken 
free-handed,  a  fight  at  arm's-length,  and 
being  such,  the  moments  fly  by  ;  it  is 
half  an  hour,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen 
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the  outline  of  our  game.  Gradually  the 
rushes  grow  less,  the  blows  are  lighter, 
and  what  is  taken  is  all  gain. 

"  It  take  your  wind,"  said  Joe,  with  a 
low  laugh. 

So  it  had,  and  I  stood  braced  against 
the  gunwale  after  a  final  dash — a  burst  of 
speed — to  see  a  magnificent  fish,  black, 
lowering,  with  just  a  soupyon  of  white 
beneath,  pass  swiftly  across  the  line  of 
vision,  whirling  the  boat  around  end  for 
end. 

"  You've  got  him,"  from  astern,  is  en- 
couraging ;  yet  I  have  my  doubts ;  an 
honest  opinion  would  have  brought  the 
confession  that  I  was  in  the  toils.  But 
the  flurry  was  the  last.  Several  sweeps 
around  the  boat,  and  the  black  sea-bass 
lay  alongside,  covering  boat  and  men 
with  flying  spray  with  strokes  of  its 
powerful  tail. 

"  It  is  a  small  one,"  ejaculates  my  man, 
mping  the  spray  from  his  face.  Imagine 
a  small-mouthed  black  bass  enlarged, 
filled  out  in  every  direction  until  it  was 
six  feet  long,  and  plump  in  proportion  ; 
tint  it  in  rich  dark  lines,  almost  black, 
with  a  lighter  spot  between  the  pectoral 
fins  ;  give  it  a  pair  of  eyes  as  large  as  an 
ox,  powerful  fins  and  tail,  a  massive 
head,  ponderous,  toothless  jaws,  and  you 
have  the  black  sea-bass,  or  Jew  fish 
—  the  best  fighter,  the  largest  bony 
deep-sea  fish  in  Pacific  waters.  Too 
large  to  be  taken  into  the  boat,  it  had  to 
be  towed  in,  and  finally,  after  being- 
stunned  with  an  axe  after  the  quieting 
method  applied  to  muskallonge  in  the 
St.  Lavn-ence,  we  got  underway,  the 
huge  body  floating  uncomfortably  be- 
hind, materially  retarding  the  prog- 
ress. 


The  entry  to  Avalon  harbor  was  one 
of  triumph,  as  at  that  time  the  capture 
of  a  bass  was  a  new  thing  to  visitors  ;  and 
as  the  magnificent  creature  was  hauled 
up  on  the  sands  by  willing  hands,  the  en- 
tire population  gathered  about  to  listen 
to  the  details  of  the  sport.  Then  came 
the  weighing.  "  Three  hundred  and 
forty-two  and  a  half,  sir,"  said  a  Mexican 
youth  who  had  triced  the  fish  up  ;  "  bet- 
ter than  the  average."  Glory  enough  for 
one  day. 

During  this  summer,  at  Catalina,  about 
twenty  of  these  fish  were  caught,  rang- 
ing from  eighty  pounds  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  All  were  females,  ready 
to  spawTi,  and  had  come  in  to  Pebble 
Beach  for  this  purpose,  depositing  their 
eggs  in  August  and  September.  This 
locality  has  always  been  a  famous  place 
for  them,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  were 
taken  there  in  a  single  day  four  years 
ago.  At  that  time  there  was  a  syste- 
matic fishery,  the  meat  being  dried  and 
— tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! — sold  as  boneless 
cod.  My  oarsman  informed  me  that  the 
bass  had  been  frightened  off.  These 
fishermen  killed  the  fish  on  the  spot, 
throwing  the  heads  overboard,  and  so 
the  bass  left,  only  comparatively  few- 
having  been  seen  since. 

This  is  a  native  version.  The  fish  un- 
doubtedly migrate,  going  into  deeper 
w^ater  during  the  winter,  or  possibly  to 
the  south. 

It  is  often  said  that  there  is  little 
pleasure  in  taking  deep-sea  fish  ;  but  to 
capture  the  black  sea-bass,  free-handed, 
play  it  fairly,  and  bring  it  to  the  gaft', 
is  an  experience  that  w'eU  compares  in 
sport  and  excitement  with  hand-line 
tarpon  fishing  on  the  Gulf  coast. 


MY   UNCLE    DICK. 
By  John  Elliott  Curran. 


T  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon and  nearly  dinner- 
time when  we  arrived  at 
my  Uncle  Richard  Kel- 
liard's  house.  We  were  I  my- 
self, just  turned  fifteen,  Ralph 
ten,  and  Eliza  eight,  and  our 
nurse,  Jane.  The  house  was 
in  the  Kelliard  hundred  of 
Delaware,  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea  in  a  straight  line,  and  be- 
hind it  there  was  a  stretch  of  woods.  It 
was  a  large  stone  house,  built  in  colo- 
nial times,  of  a  noble  sort,  with  high  ceil- 
ings, broad  and  deep  in  its  proportions, 
a  large  porch  in  front,  and  a  balustrade 
around  the  roof.  There  was  a  grove  of 
large  white  oaks  in  front  and  behind  ; 
in  the  rear,  behind  them,  were  the  slave 
quarters  and  the  large  buildings  for  the 
stock  and  crops. 

My  Uncle  Richard  occupied  this  estate 
as  a  bachelor.  We  had  come  from  New 
Orleans,  where  our  mother,  his  only  sis- 
ter, had  just  died.  Our  father  had  died 
about  the  time  Eliza  was  born,  and  we 
had  come  now  to  make  our  home  with 
Uncle  Richard.  I  remember  so  well 
just  how  he  looked  when  Jacob,  the 
negro  coachman,  drove  us  up  to  the 
door  and  he  met  us  on  the  porch,  and 
how  the  old  house  impressed  me.  My 
uncle  looked  old  to  me  then,  though  he 
was  but  thirty-eight.  He  was  bald  a  lit- 
tle, and  while  his  short  curly  hair  and 
a  certain  roguishness  in  his  blue  eyes 
made  him  look  young,  yet  there  were 
lines  on  his  face  ;  the  muscles  on  it  were 
strongly  marked,  and  there  were  little 
wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  and  here  and 
there  a  spear  of  silver  was  in  his  hair. 
His  face  was  quite  red.  His  mustache 
was  not  at  all  severe,  but  curled  in  a  sort 
of  boyish  way  down   over  the  ends  of 


his  lips,  which  were  full ;  his  mouth 
seemed  tome  a  particularly  good-nat- 
ured one ;  perhaps  it  was  because  when 
he  opened  it  such  pleasant,  gentle,  hear- 
ty words  of  welcome  came  from  it.  Un- 
cle Dick  opened  the  carriage-door,  look- 
ing as  glad  as  could  be,  and  when  he  saw 
us  all  dressed  in  black — he  had  seen  us 
only  in  colors  before — he  seemed  sud- 
denly to  feel  a  shock.  He  lifted  me  first, 
tenderly,  in  his  arms ;  and  he  was  so  kind, 
and  his  embrace  was  so  warm  and  father- 
like that  I  suddenly  burst  into  tears  on 
his  breast ;  and  Uncle  Dick  would  not 
set  me  down  till  he  had  quite  soothed 
me.  I  loved  him  from  that  minute. 
Being  the  eldest  of  the  children  I  felt  a 
responsibility  upon  me,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  all  at  once  that  I  had  found  a  lov- 
ing friend.  He  was  just  as  kind  to  Ralph 
and  Eliza,  and  led  us  all  in,  in  a  group, 
to  the  big  hall  and  took  off  our  wraps 
for  us.  Old  Mrs.  Hackett,  the  house- 
keeper, was  there  too,  and  she  was  kind. 
She  had  been  Uncle  Dick's  and  mam- 
ma's governess  when  they  were  chil- 
dren. 

After  we  had  been  taken  to  our  rooms 
Uncle  Dick  led  us  all  down  into  the 
dining-room.  When  the  lamp  was 
brought  in  and  the  shades  were  drawn, 
I  saw  how  large  and  high  it  was,  with 
great  windows  at  each  end  and  a  huge 
fireplace  behind  me,  where  some  long 
sticks  were  sizzling.  It  was  wainscoted 
and  had  paper  on  the  waUs  ;  but  the 
ceiling  was  of  dark  wood  and  beams. 

The  linen  of  the  table  was  very  white 
and  fine,  and  the  dishes  were  of  silver ; 
and  the  dinner  was  served  in  courses  by 
the  black  man  Harrison,  who  wore  a 
black  jacket  and  white  apron.  Two  or 
three  decanters  were  on  the  table.  No 
one  used  them  but  Uncle    Dick,   who 
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seemed  to  me  not  to  stint  himself ; 
though  I  learned  afterward  that  he 
helped  himself  less  than  usual  that 
night.  When  we  rose  from  the  table 
he  asked  us  all  to  come  and  kiss  him 
good-night,  and  we  left  him  there. 

The  next  morning  when  I  woke  and 
looked  out  of  my  window  I  saw  all 
around  us  fields  of  brownish  -  green. 
That  was  the  corn  and  wheat,  with  which 
the  country  was  mostly  sown  ;  and  off 
at  one  end  there  was  a  vast  sweep  of 
clear  green  ;  this,  I  afterward  learned, 
was  a  peach  orchard.  The  fields  were 
all  divided  by  hedges  of  still  another 
shade,  and  out  beyond  them  all  stretch- 
ed the  salt  marsh.  It  was  very  wide, 
and  extended  up  and  down  as  far  as  I 
could  see.  There  were  a  few  little  ob- 
jects on  it,  like  a  hut  or  a  post,  and 
they  were  very  conspicuous,  jutting  up 
out  of  the  dark -brown  level.  There 
must  have  been  a  navigable  creek  wind- 
ing through  the  meadow,  for  I  saw  a 
gi'ay  sail  creeping  hither  and  thither 
over  the  expanse.  It  looked  strange 
and  wraith-like,  for  I  could  see  no  wa- 
ter, and  it  seemed  to  be  moving  on  the 
land.  It  looked  the  more  mysterious 
because,  with  the  winding  of  the  salt 
creek,  it  moved  about  uncertainly  and 
seemed  to  be  restless  and  brooding.  I 
knew  it  afterward  well  for  the  sail  of 
the  freighting  scow  of  old  Sam  Rath- 
bone,  who  kept  a  tavern  at  the  head  of 
tide-water,  by  the  bridge.  I  could  see 
the  white  shanty  of  a  tavern  now,  and 
the  white  lines  that  were  the  timbers 
of  the  bridge,  from  my  window.  At 
them  the  upland  began.  Beyond  the 
brown  marsh  was  the  strip  of  sea,  shim- 
mering in  light  blue  and  silver  under 
the  morning  sun,  and  melting  away  into 
the  hazy  sky.  From  the  other  side  of  my 
room  I  could  see  a  mile  or  two  of  fields 
running  back,  and  then  the  woods 
with  their  sombre,  rough-cut  edge. 

I  used  to  think  that  Uncle  Dick  must 
have  been  lonesome  here,  at  least  before 
we  came.  The  country  was  so  flat,  with 
only  very  gentle  undulations  here  and 
there.  There  was  nothing  abrupt  in 
the  whole  landscape  ;  everywhere  it  was 
expanse  ;  only  the  woods  chopped  it. 
Even  the  clouds  seemed  to  be  flat  above 
all  this  flatness  ;  and  when  it  was  over- 


cast I  used  to  feel  as  if  I  were  between 
two  wide  sheets  of  something  or  other 
that  w^ere  near  together.  But  my  uncle 
seemed  to  like  it.  The  land  paid  him 
a  comfortable  living.  The  fields  were 
well  tilled,  and  the  slaves  were  well  used 
and  happy. 

There  was  a  large  library  in  the  house, 
and  Uncle  Dick  read  a  great  deal.  He 
had  been  to  Congress.  He  was  fond  of 
horses,  and  had  some  good  hunters  as 
well  as  road  horses.  He  loved  the  water 
too,  and  kept  a  little  sloop  in  the  creek. 
Altogether,  overlooking  the  field  work 
and  all,  he  was  in  the  open  air  full  half 
the  day.  Mrs.  Hackett  told  us  he  sel- 
dom had  company  staying  at  the  house  ; 
the  nearest  neighbor  was  Doctor  Har- 
gan,  and  he  was  four  miles  away. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  Doctor 
Hargan  called  and  paid  his  respects  to 
us,  and  stayed  to  dinner,  and  sat  oppo- 
site me  at  the  table.  He  was  a  very  old 
friend  of  Uncle  Richard's,  and  had  been 
his  coUege  mate.  He,  also,  was  born  in 
Delaware.  I  was  fascinated  by  his  face. 
There  was  something  diabolical  in  it. 
His  cheeks  were  thin,  but  quite  florid, 
and  a  short,  shiny,  black  beard  went 
round  his  face.  His  forehead  was  nar- 
row, but  high  enough,  and  his  stiff, 
black  hair  grew  close  around  it.  His 
eyes  were  dark  and  restless,  and  seemed 
to  shoot  glances  this  way  and  that  all 
the  time.  Under  his  beard  his  Kps  were 
very  red.  Indeed  he  was  handsome, 
but  with  a  kind  of  wicked  handsome- 
ness ;  and  he  seemed  always  so  intent 
and  restless  that  he  almost  scared  me 
— as  if  his  eyes  were  looking  thi-ough 
me  and  everywhere  else  all  at  once. 
But  he  laughed,  and  talked,  and  was 
bright — quite  like  men  of  the  world  I 
had  seen  in  New  Orleans.  When  we 
left  the  table  he  rose  and  bade  us  good- 
night very  poHtely. 

As  we  left  the  room  Mrs.  Hackett 
took  my  hand,  and  I  asked,  "  WTio  is 
Doctor  Hargan  ?  " 

"  Why,  Fannie,  are  you  afraid  of 
him  ?  "  she  answered,  as  I  pressed  against 
her. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said  ;  "  only  I  like  Uncle 
Richard  better." 

"  He  and  your  uncle  are  great  friends," 
said  she.     "  You  will  see  a  great  deal  of 
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him  here.  You  see  they  haven't  much 
company  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  so  they  are  company  to  one  another  ; 
he  has  no  wife.  He  is  a  great  doctor," 
she  added. 

"  Is  he  ?  "  I  asked.  It  seemed  to  me 
he  must  know  everything. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  he  has  a  diploma  from  the 
great  university  at  Philadelphia,  and  he 
has  made  wonderful  cures.  He  is  very 
energetic  and  never  gives  a  patient  up. 
Why,  he  seems  fairly  to  fight  with 
Death  sometimes.  Yes,  when  he  gets 
his  little  bottles  out  and  broods  over 
the  desk,  and  fixes  his  Httle  black  eyes 
on  I  don't  know  what,  and  is  silent  and 
thinks,  you  might  think  he  was  getting 
advice  from  the  devil  and  the  nether 
world.     He  always  wins." 

That  about  the  little  bottles  and  the 
devil  expressed  exactly  what  was  in  my 
mind,  and  I  asked,  "  But  is  he  good, 
Mrs.  Hackett?" 

"  I  never  heard  of  his  doing  anything 
wicked,"  she  answered;  "but  —  why, 
you  wouldn't  suspect  a  friend  of  your 
Uncle  Richard  of  being  Avicked,  would 
you?" 

"  No,"  I  said,  quickly  ;  "  but  perhaps 
he  has  got  him  in  his  power  or  some- 
thing"—  I  had  read  blood-curdling 
stories  of  that  sort.  "Are  they  really 
friends  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,"  said 
she. 

That  night  it  was  windy  and  some- 
thing kept  banging  about  the  house  so 
that  I  could  not  sleep  well,  and  every 
time  I  woke  up  I  had  been  dreaming 
about  a  black  man  and  a  little  black 
bottle. 

The  last  time  I  woke  up  I  heard 
horse's  hoofs  going  down  the  drive — 
that  was  Doctor  Hargan's  horse,  I 
thought — and  the  light,  which  had  been 
coming  from  the  Ubrary  window  on  the 
pink  trunk  of  the  oak-tree  outside  my 
window,  went  out.  Then  there  were 
footsteps  on  the  bare  hall  below,  and 
they  came  up  the  stairs.  I  was  sure  it 
was  my  uncle's  step,  but  it  was  heavier 
than  his  ordinary  step,  as  if  his  foot  was 
weighted  and  hardly  under  his  control. 
But  I  was  too  sleepy  to  think  much 
about  it  then. 

As  the  days  went  on  I  used  to  notice 
that  Uncle  Richard  was  drowsy  some- 


times. But  he  was  always  very  kind  to 
us.  He  used  to  take  us  out  with  him  in 
his  sloop,  the  Curlew  ;  and  many  a  day 
we  cruised  off  the  shore,  and  saw  how 
different  the  upland  and  the  marsh 
looked  from  the  water. 

Sometimes  he  would  be  very  grave 
and  we  could  not  get  him  to  laugh.  At 
dinner  he  used  to  drink  a  great  deal 
of  wine  ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
meal  he  would  generally  go  sound  asleep 
and  not  wake  up  when  we  went  out. 
I  heard  Mrs.  Hackett  say  once  to  Jane 
that  "  his  evenings  were  just  as  bad  as 
his  dinners."  Sometimes  Mrs.  Hackett, 
going  out  of  the  dining-room  with  us, 
would  take  our  hands  with  a  kind  of 
convulsive  grasp,  and  I  could  feel  her 
arm  trembling.  From  week  to  week  it 
went  on  worse  and  worse. 

Doctor  Hargan  was  at  the  house  a 
great  deal ;  and  though  he  seemed  so 
much  like  a  black-art  man  to  me,  yet  as 
he  was  such  a  good  friend  of  Uncle 
Richard,  and  as  I  grew  so  oppressed 
thinking  about  my  uncle — crying  about 
it  at  night — and  although  we  three  chil- 
dren were  noisy  and  Uncle  Dick  was 
kind  to  us,  yet,  when  I  stopped  to  think, 
the  big  house  seemed  so  desolate  and 
everything  going  wrong,  I  found  at  last 
I  could  stand  it  no  longer  and  made  up 
my  mind  to  speak  to  the  doctor.  So  one 
afternoon  I  stole  away  for  a  ride,  and 
as  soon  as  I  got  out  of  sight  of  the  house 
I  galloped  over  to  Doctor  Hargan's  as  if 
the  witches  were  after  me. 

It  was  a  hot  summer  afternoon  and 
I  found  him  lying  on  a  big  lounge  in  his 
office,  smoking  a  cigar  and  reading. 
His  house  was  large  like  ours,  and  he 
had  even  more  land.  He  got  up  quickly 
as  I  came  in  —  for  I  suppose  I  looked 
warm  and  excited — and  asked  if  any- 
body was  sick.  I  said  "  No,"  and  calmly 
sat  down  in  a  large  arm-chair.  Doctor 
Hargan  sat  down  on  his  lounge  again. 
I  tried  to  appear  composed,  but  I  never 
yet  had  been  able  to  get  over  my  first 
feeling  of  fright  at  the  doctor.  "  Doctor 
Hargan,"  I  said,  "  I  have  come  to  you  on 
business." 

"Yes,  madam,"  he  replied,  looking  at 
me  quizzically. 

But  I  did  not  care  for  that.  "  I  wish 
to  know,"  I  said,  "about  our  Uncle 
Richard." 
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The  doctor's  face  grew  sober,  and  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  confronted 
with  a  question  which  had  been  bobbing 
about  before  him  and  which  he  was  now 
obliged  to  answer. 

"I  am  a  friend  of  Uncle  Richard,"  I 
said,  "  and  I  wish  to  help  him  and  make 
everything  right.     It  must  be  done." 

He  smiled  a  little  at  my  emphasis,  but 
then  grew  grave  again. 

"  You  are  a  good  little  maid  to  think 
of  him,"  he  said  ;  and  he  got  up  and 
came  and  pushed  my  hair  back  from  my 
forehead  where  my  rapid  ride  had  left 
it,  and  looked  at  me.  I  did  not  feel  so 
much  afraid  of  him  any  more.  "Look 
at  that  picture,"  he  said  ;  and  he  opened 
the  blind  wider,  so  that  the  light  came 
in  on  it.  I  looked  at  a  painting  on  the 
wall,  and  saw  a  portrait  of  what  might 
have  been  Ralph  and  myself  if  he  had 
only  been  the  elder  and  I  the  younger. 
"  The  girl  is  your  mother,"  he  said  ;  "do 
you  see  how  you  look  like  her?" 

I  felt  myself  blushing  and  said  I  did 
not  know. 

He  looked  back  and  forth  from  me  to 
the  picture,  and  said,  as  if  he  were  by 
himself,  "  Just  the  same  yellow  hair,  the 

same  outline  of  nose,  the  same "  but 

he  said  no  more,  and  went  and  closed 
the  blind  again.  "  We  are  all  old  friends 
down  here,"  he  said,  "  down  here  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place.  There  are  old  ties. 
I  am  a  friend  of  your  Uncle  Dick's." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him?"  I 
asked. 

He  was  silent  awhile  and  looked  at 
me,  and  here  and  there.  I  thought  he 
was  not  going  to  answer  ;  but  all  at  once 
he  said,  "He  is  heart-broken."  Then 
he  started  up  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"My  dear  little  friend,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, in  his  quick  way,  "  will  you  think 
me  cruel  if  I  talk  to  you  as  if  you  were 
grown  up?  These  are  grown-up  peo- 
ple's affairs.  I  think  you  ought  to 
know."  He  paused  a  moment  and  then 
he  said,  as  if  measuring  his  words, 
"  Your  uncle  had  a  sort  of  a  knock-down 
blow  a  short  time  before  you  came." 
The  doctor's  brow  was  knit.  "It  is 
sometimes  a  credit  to  a  man,  Miss  Fan- 
nie, to  be  susceptible  to  a  knock-down 
blow." 

"I  know   what   you   mean,"  I   said. 


"  Uncle  Richard  is  very  loving,  and  if 
somebody " 

"Your  uncle,"  interrupted  Doctor 
Hargan,  "  is  a  man  of  character  ;  he  has 
worked  well  at  Washington,  and  no  one 
considers  him  a  baby.  Nevertheless, 
Fannie,  down  here  in  the  heart,  if — if 
a  friend — uses  him  unjustly,  in  an  un- 
friendly way — stoi) !  I  must  tell  you  the 
story.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Agnes  For- 
rell  ?  Doubtless  never.  I  knew  her  ; 
she  is  a  second  or  third  cousin  of  mine. 
Your  Uncle  Dick  never  knew  her  until 
she  was  married — the  Countess  Coronna 
— when  they  were  in  Washington  one 
winter.  Hers  was  the  most  brilliant 
wedding  there  had  been  in  Baltimore  in 
many  a  day.  Count  Coronna  was  the 
bridegroom,  an  Italian.  He  had  been  a 
soldier — creditably,  for  aught  I  know  ; 
was  said  to  have  property.  Whether 
he  did  have  any,  I  don't  know.  At  all 
events  he  had  none  a  few  years  later. 
He  was  forty  and  she  nineteen.  But 
he  was  handsome,  and  an  adept ;  it  was 
not  difficult  to  win  her  and  her  estate — 
an  estate  due  by  inheritance  from  her 
grandfather  when  she  should  be  twenty- 
one.  Thev  went  to  Philadelphia  to 
live." 

Doctor  Hargan  stopped  a  moment. 

"  Well,  various  things  happened.  The 
Countess  Coronna  grew,  and  grew  old- 
er, and  found  that  she  was  something 
that  the  Count  in  no  way  responded 
to.  This  is  how  it  was  :  Count  Coronna 
was  an  iceberg  ;  what  passion  he  had 
was  ambitious.  He  was  a  queer  mixt- 
ure. He  had  married  her  for  her  money 
and  her  station.  She  was  very  beauti- 
ful. Her  money  he  spent,  her  beauty  he 
wore  as  he  might  have  worn  a  military 
decoration  on  his  breast.  But  he  did 
not  pretend  to  give  her  any  love — after 
the  first  phantom  of  it  was  gone.  He 
was  punctilious.  He  would  hand  her 
out  of  a  coach  as  if  she  was  somebody 
else's  wife.  But  it  was  all  enamel,  glit- 
ter. You  may  imagine  she  was  not  at 
peace.  He  exacted  her  devotion,  a  kind 
of  wicked  devotion,  born  of  a  resolution 
to  win  him.  She  received  great  atten- 
tions from  men  in  society.  He  became 
rabidly  jealous.  I  have  seen  finger-prints 
on  her  throat,  black  and  blue,  which  she 
had  tried  to  cover  up  with  a  ruffle  ;  but, 
poor  starved  heart  that  she  was,  this 
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was  sign  of  some  sort  of  affection  for  her 
— so  she  imagined — and  she  forgave  it 
on  the  instant  and  was  only  the  more 
devoted.  At  this  time  she  met  your 
uncle.  There — there  was  no  wickedness 
of  relation.  The  poor  girl  was  young 
yet.  She  gave  her  deepest  confidence  to 
Richard.  There  was  friendship  there, 
as  well  as It  was  all  truth. 

"I  think  it  was  four  years  she  knew 
your  uncle,  and  there  were  letters  be- 
tween them ;  and  he  saw  her  in  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  and  Baltimore  at 
the  usual  parties  ;  and  there  was  always 
an  undefined  expectation  somehow  ;  this 
relation  of  hers  to  her  husband  was  so 
false,  so  superficial.  So  there  was  some 
understanding,  as  between  real  friends. 
She  was  not  to  do  anything  great  with- 
out conferring  with  Richard.  He — his 
life  was  staked  on  her.  She  brightened, 
inspired,  made  him.  In  the  midst  of  it 
Count  Coronna  had  preferment  offered 
him  in  Italy.  She  went  with  him.  Was 
it  still  the  pique?  the  determination 
to  conquer  him  ?  She  went ;  and  not 
one  word  to  Dick.  Here  was  the  truth. 
Coronna  wished  to  bring  back  the  Amer- 
ican girl  to  Italy  as  a  mere  matter  of 
idle  pride,  capture,  and  mone3^  She 
went.  But  mark,  it  was  to  live  there 
for  good.  She  understood  that.  But 
she  did  it.  Now  I  judge  her  leniently. 
Habit  is  strong.  But  if  she  stays  there, 
is  content  to,  agrees  to  —  I  am  mis- 
taken. Dick  —  you  know  what  he  is  ; 
you  see  how  he  loves  you  children. 
Here  is  the  woman  he  had  faith  in — 
and  to  have  faith  in  a  woman  was  the 
essence  of  Dick's  life." 

I  sat  in  utter  silence,  inwardly  agape 
at  the  narrative  and  this  j)icture  the 
doctor  had  drawn,  comj)rehensible  to 
me  in  part,  being  fifteen,  and  incompre- 
hensible to  me  in  part,  being  only  fif- 
teen. The  heart-matter  I  understood, 
the  being  friends  ;  but  the  rest  I  could 
only  imagine  vaguely.  I  only  knew  that 
I  believed  in  IJncle  Richard,  and  be- 
lieved that  he  loved  us  children. 

But  Doctor  Hargan  came  before  me 
and  smiled  ;  yes,  smiled.  "  I  am  a  doc- 
tor, you  know,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  Richard  is  my  patient." 

"Yes,  sir." 

*'I  am  going  to  take  you  a  drive  this 


afternoon.  You  can  leave  your  pony 
here  and  ride  him  home  after  you  come 
back.  I  am  going  to  drive  you  down  to 
Sam  Rathbone's  tavern,  with  your  con- 
sent. This  is  why."  He  took  out  a  let- 
ter from  his  pocket  and  unfolded  it. 
"  I  am  going  to  send  this  letter  to  the 
Countess  Coronna.  It  is  from  me  to 
her.  I  teU  her  that  Dick  is  on  a  very 
steep  road  down  to  his  grave  ;  and  that 
if  it  is  her  purpose  to  be  a  woman  she 
should  mend  her  slight  to  an  old  friend. 
I  say  that  I  should  be  happy  to  see 
her.  You  perceive  there  may  be  music. 
Hence  I  decline  the  mail  and  choose  Ike 
Williams  as  my  messenger.  Ike  carries 
brains,  his  schooner  can  carry  a  passen- 
ger if  need  be,  and  her  commander  is  a 
valiant  fellow.  Behold  me,  Miss  Fannie 
Merchant,  a  cloven-foot  of  a  devil  before 
you." 

"  I  always  thought  you  were  a  devil," 
I  said,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  mixed  laugh- 
ing and  weeping. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  seizing  both  my 
hands  ;  and  with  that  he  danced  about 
the  room,  holding  me  at  arm's  length, 
kicking  his  legs  and  twisting  his  feet  in 
a  sort  of  devil-like  fashion,  and  laughing 
at  me,  until  I  only  laughed  and  my  tears 
stopped.  When  we  went  out  to  the  pi- 
azza he  gallantly  gave  me  his  arm.  The 
wagon  was  there,  and  we  got  in  and 
drove  away. 

As  we  drove  up  to  the  little  white- 
washed tavern  Sam  Rathbone,  the 
keeper,  came  out  to  meet  us.  He  had 
a  long  gray  beard  and  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  Sam  was  one  of  those  charac- 
ters indigenous  to  our  thinly  populated 
part  of  tho  world,  who  had  but  little 
conscience  toward  the  government  when 
his  pocket  was  on  the  other  side — and 
a  poor  old  pocket  at  best — but  who 
felt  a  deal  of  duty  toward  old  friends. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is — and  I  found  it 
out  that  very  day — Rathbone  turned  a 
penny  sometimes  by  a  little  smuggling, 
with  the  help  of  Ike  Williams.  His 
granddaughter,  Sallie  Rathbone,  lived 
with  him. 

"  That  is  SalHe,"  said  Doctor  Hargan, 
"standing  there  talking  with  Ike  Wil- 
liams. He  is  the  valiant  commander  I 
spoke  of  ;  yonder,  out  there,"  pointing 
seaward  with  his  whip  to  a  schooner 
riding  at  anchor  two  miles  away,  "  lies 
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the  Scud,  his  vessel ;  she  is  a  smart  boat. 
Ike  is  one  of  us  here,  younger  than  we  ; 
but  we  have  seen  him  grow  up  from  a 
poor  farmer's  lad  to  the  ownership  of 
this  vessel.  He  trades  on  his  own  ac- 
count— bolts  for  staves  from  our  white 
oaks  here  to  Italy,  and  wines  back  to 
Philadelphia." 

The  doctor  tied  his  horse  and  talked 
some  time  apart  with  Captain  Williams 
before  he  j^resented  him  to  me.  Then 
he  said  I  was  Richard  Kelliard's  very 
dutiful  young  niece,  and  the  captain 
gave  me  his  hand.  His  warm  pressure 
seemed  to  denote  friendship  for  Uncle 
Richard.  Captain  Williams  was  a  rather 
prepossessing-looking  j^oung  man.  He 
was  tall,  even  somewhat  lank,  with  a 
thin,  hatchet  face  very  much  bronzed,  a 
full  brow,  and  a  quick  pair  of  eyes  like 
a  hawk's.  But  his  face  was  pleasant, 
"lam  going  to  set  out,"  said  he,  "on 
Doctor  Hargan's  errand  to  -  morrow 
morning." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  going  so  soon,"  I 
said.  My  situation  made  me  feel  old, 
and  I  may  have  seemed  old-fashioned. 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment,  as  if  he 
would  like  to  be  successful  in  his  errand 
for  my  sake  as  well  as  Uncle  Richard's. 

"And  I  hope,  miss,  I  shall  be  back 
soon.  The  Scud  is  a  lively  chip,  and  if 
we  have  no  very  bad  weather  I  could 
almost  take  a  race  with  one  of  the  clip- 
per packets  ;  and  yet  she  stows  and  isn't 
a  yacht  either."  There  were  no  ocean 
steamers  in  those  days,  you  know. 

"  There  is  nothing  more,  then  ?  "  said 
Doctor  Hargan,  addressing  Williams. 

"  I  can  think  of  nothing.  With  the 
picture  and  your  written  direction  I 
shall  get  along  all  right." 

"  Naples  is  your  port  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Then  they  shook  hands.  As  we  drove 
away  the  doctor  pointed  out  to  me 
the  dark -brown  hne  crowning  the  deck 
of  the  Scud.  "  That  is  her  cargo  of 
shooks,"  he  said  ;  "  she  has  cleared  and 
is  all  ready." 

The  next  morning  when  I  looked  out 
of  my  window  the  Scud  was  gone. 

It  was  now  the  malarious  midsummer 
and  August  weather,  when  Uncle  Rich- 
ard should  have  kept  indoors  at  night  ; 
yet  he  was  often  along  the  coast  alone 


in  the  Curlew,  when  the  moon  was  out, 
or  even  the  stars  only.  This  would  keep 
him  more  or  less  on  the  flats,  and  he 
would  often  arrive  home  only  in  the 
early  morning.  That  was  very  unhealth- 
ful.  Doctor  Hargan  told  him  so,  and 
told  him  he  would  be  down  with  a  severe 
fever.  But  Uncle  Dick  did  not  change. 
Only  he  grew  more  affectionate  to  us 
children,  if  possible. 

One  afternoon  when  I  was  out  driving 
with  Uncle  Richard,  I  looked  up  and 
saw  his  eyes  fixed  on  me.  "  You  look 
like  your  mother,  Fan,"  said  he,  "as  I 
remember  her  about  your  age." 

"  Perhaps  that  will  make  you  like  me," 
I  said ;  and  I  sat  a  little  closer  to  him. 

He  smiled  and  put  his  hand  on  mine 
and  said,  "  I  like  you.  Fan." 

He  was  dejected  and  solemn  that  af- 
ternoon, and  I  kept  quiet.  The  mare 
walked  at  her  ease  along  the  road.  My 
uncle's  thoughts  were  evidently  far 
away,  and  when  we  got  home  and  he 
lifted  me  down  from  the  cart,  I  put  my 
arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him  ; 
and  he  started  and  the  tears  came  in  his 
eyes,  but  only  for  a  second.  I  thought 
he  wanted  a  friend,  and  that  he  was 
glad. 

One  day — it  was  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember then — Uncle  Richard  had  a  vio- 
lent chill  and  then  a  raging  fever.  Doc- 
tor Hargan  was  sent  for,  and  when  he 
arrived  the  patient  was  delirious. 

It  proved  that  the  fever  was  a  mala- 
rial fever,  but  complicated  with  other 
things  ;  and  after  a  few  days  Doctor 
Hargan  took  me  aside  and  told  me  that 
he  doubted  very  much  whether  Uncle 
Richard  would  get  well.  "It  is  all  true, 
just  as  I  told  you,"  he  said  ;  "  he  doesn't 
tight  at  all,  but  just  gives  up.  I  wish  I 
had  sent  my  message  by  lie  Williams 
on  his  last  voyage."  But  he  seemed  ir- 
ritated with  his  friend  too.  On  the  al- 
ternate days  Uncle  Richard  would  come 
out  of  his  delii-ium  for  a  while,  and  the 
doctor,  still  believing  in  the  efficacy  of 
Captain  Williams's  errand  to  Italy,  said 
he  beheved  if  that  woman  would  come 
even  now  Dick  would  get  weU  ;  that  it 
was  primarily  a  moral  disease,  of  lost 
faith ;  that  if  she  should  turn  out  his 
friend  he  would  regain  faith  and  be 
cheerful.     "And  I  am  not  speaking  as 
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a  layman,  sentimentally,"  said  he,  "  but 
pathologically,  as  a  physician."  He  was 
deeply  provoked  with  his  patient, 
though.  "  Dick  is  a  fool !  "  he  said  ;  "a 
fool !  If  she  had  really  understood  him, 
as  he  imagines  she  did,  it  is  incredible 
that  she  would  have  left  him  that  way, 
as  no  friend  should  leave  another." 

After  a  minute  I  asked,  "Have  you 
seen  her  husband  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  snapped  out ;  ''  there  is  bad 
blood  between  us." 

"  What  if  he  should  come  ?  " 

*' With  her?" 

''No." 

"  Both  come  separately  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Admirable — a  cHmax." 

The  doctor  made  me  feel  healthy. 

"  The  hardship  of  it  is,"  he  said,  "  she 
is  a  noble  woman,  to  whom  things 
come  hard.  But  the  hardest  of  all  for 
her  will  be  if  she  survives  Dick  Kelliard 
in  this  way  ; "  and  he  pointed  to  the  sick 
room.  "No,"  continued  the  doctor, 
seriously,  taking  my  hand  and  looking 
into  my  eyes,  "  you  think  I  have  a  hard 
nature " 

"Not  toward  Uncle  Dick,"  I  said, 
sobbing. 

He  was  silent.  Finally  he  said,  "  My 
dear  child — "and  he  put  his  arm  around 
me — "  I  have  my  religion,  and  my  faith  ; 
would  you  beHeve  it  ?  Affection  is  worth 
something  in  this  world." 

Then  he  left  me. 

Doctor  Hargan  was  staying  at  our 
house  all  the  time  ;  and  that  afternoon 
he  said  to  me  that  if  the  Countess 
Coronna,  or  Agnes — he  never  seemed  to 
know  which  to  call  her — did  come,  he 
wished  to  know  it  at  once  ;  that  the  next 
day  would  be  the  patient's  critical  day  ; 
would  I  take  one  of  the  horses  and  the 
two-wheeled  chaise  and  go  and  stay  at 
the  tavern  ;  that  Sam  knew  about  it,  and 
Sallie  would  take  care  of  me. 

That  night  I  was  down  at  the  tavern, 
in  the  care  of  Sally  and  old  Sam,  with 
the  horse  and  gig  stabled  in  Sam's  shed, 
my  lodging  was  up  in  the  loft  of  the 
cabin,  curtained  from  the  space  next  the 
ladder  by  a  piece  of  figured  drab  calico. 
It  had  one  window,  to  seaward — a  pane 
of  glass  that  would  not  open.  My  head 
was  right  by  it. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened 


by  the  rain  beating  angrily  against  my 
pane  of  glass.  It  had  been  clear  when 
I  went  to  bed.  A  storm  from  the  south- 
east had  come  up  over  night.  I  could 
not  see  a  mile  across  the  grass  of  the 
marsh.  I  dressed  myself  and  went  down 
the  ladder.  The  wind  was  howling  dread- 
fully ;  and  when  I  pushed  open  the  door 
of  the  cabin  it  was  slammed  to  again 
violently  and  I  had  a  bruise  on  my  fore- 
head. "There's  no  anchorin'  in  this 
storm,"  said  Sam,  as  he  came  in,  with 
the  salt  air  rushing  in  after  him  ;  "  and 
I  hope  Ike  is  nowheres  near  the  coast." 
It  seemed  then  as  if  Heaven  had  inter- 
vened against  us,  for  I  was  ready  at  any 
moment  to  hear  bad  news  from  the 
house. 

The  storm  was  the  first  September 
hurricane.  Sam  kept  shaking  his  head. 
No  vessel  could  come  near  shore  in  such 
a  tempest  unless  she  was  blown  on  ;  and 
then 

AVe  had  our  dinner  at  noon — that  was 
Sam's  hour — of  fish  chowder  and  pota- 
toes, and  one  of  Sam's  hens,  in  honor  of 
me,  I  suppose.  The  storm  had  only  in- 
creased since  morning.  We  were  all 
mournful.  Nothing  could  be  done  for 
two  or  three  days.  All  at  once  Sam, 
who  was  leaning  by  the  window  looking 
out,  muttered,  "  Good  God !  "  and  stag- 
gered backward.  "  Good  God !  "  he  said 
again. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  grandfather  ?  " 
asked  Sallie,  running  to  him. 

His  eyes  were  fixed  as  he  leaned  on 
her.  "Tell  me,  child,"  he  said  ;  "there 
are  spirits  abroad !  spirits ! "  and  his 
frame  shook  and  he  pointed  through  the 
window. 

We  looked  out,  and  saw,  just  shad- 
owy in  the  gray  rain  a  mile  off,  a  schoon- 
er running  up  the  creek  with  half  her 
mainsail  set.  "  Do  you  see  it,  Sallie  ?  " 
asked  the  old  man,  mournfully  ;  "  the 
spirit  ?  "  But  suddenly  he  straightened 
up.  "It's  her!"  he  cried.  "It's  Ike! 
I  saw  her  jibe  !  jibe  !  God  save  us  !  I 
saw  her  jibe !  A  devil  is  Ike !  Clear 
away,  there  !  "  and  he  was  out  of  the 
door. 

We  ran  out  with  him  and  saw  the 
vessel  come  running  up  the  crooked 
creek  at  a  terrific  pace,  jibing  with  a  re- 
port like  a  cannon  at  every  sharp  bend. 
It  seemed  not  to  take  a  minute  before 
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she  was  right  at  hand.  Then  all  at  once, 
as  we  looked,  the  vessel  ran  slower,  slid- 
ing over  the  mud,  then  came  to  a  sud- 
den standstill,  with  her  stem  burying  it- 
self in  the  water  while  the  stern  lurched 
up.  The  gale  slammed  the  mainsail 
round  loose  from  the  blocks,  and  it  blew 
forward  with  the  wind  and  kept  snap- 
ping there  like  the  rattle  of  musketry. 
The  man  who  had  been  at  the  wheel  dis- 
appeared down  the  companion-way. 

"  Bless  my  heart !  "  muttered  Sam,  in 
awe ;  "  he  jibed  her  all  the  way  up  the 
creek.     What  a  boy  ! " 

Two  sailors  were  lowering  a  boat  over 
the  side.  "  I'd  go  to  'em  myself,"  said 
Sam,  "  but  they'll  get  here  quicker  that 
way." 

We  stood  on  the  string-piece  of  the 
dock  watching  everything,  though  the 
fine  rain  was  half -blinding  our  eyes 
and  dampening  our  clothes.  The  waves 
were  angry,  but  still  only  choppy  in  the 
narrow  creek,  and  Captain  Williams  had 
embarked  a  female  passenger  and  him- 
self safely  and  was  pulling  over  the  wa- 
ter. As  he  rounded  the  sheltered  side 
of  the  dock,  Kathbone  shouted,  "  Hur- 
rah, Ike  !  hurrah  !  But  what  a  lad  you 
are,  Ike  !  Why  didn't  you  stand  off  the 
shore?" 

"  There  was  no  standing  off  the  shore," 
answered  Ike  ;  "it  was  finding  the  creek 
or  going  ashore." 

"Well,  you're  a  smart  boy  to  find  it, 
and  a  smarter  boy  to  stick  her  nose  into 
it.  And  you  jibed  all  the  way  up — 
Heaven  bless  us  ! — and  with  this  gale  ! 
WeU,  the  Scud  never  was  up  here  be- 
fore." 

"  Would  you  have  had  me  go  ashore 
on  the  mud  banks  ?  What  was  there  to 
do  but  jibe?" 

"Thank  the  Lord  your  mainmast's 
standing,"  answered  Sam.  "But  you're 
a  smart  sailor,  Ike." 

All  this  was  going  on  while  Rathbone 
with  his  pole  -  hook  was  guiding  the 
boat's  nose  to  the  rickety  ladder  that 
went  down  into  the  water.  But  though 
I  heard  the  words  my  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  lady.  This  was  she,  then !  Some- 
how I  was  not  at  all  startled  that  she 
had  come.  Things  that  we  keenly  ex- 
pect find  us  duU  at  the  moment  of  their 
coming.  From  the  stern-sheets  of  the 
boat  she,  with  a  piece  of  tarpaulin  drawn 


over  her  head  and  figure,  was  regarding 
us  all  with  a  look  half-distressed,  half- 
dazed.  I  comprehended  that  the  vessel 
had  escaped  very  probable  shipwreck  less 
than  an  hour  ago,  and  it  was  easy  to 
understand  what  a  strain  they  had  all 
been  under  ;  and  I  did  not  wonder  at 
her  wan,  frightened  appearance.  AU  the 
more  so  when  she  saw  only  us,  aU  stran- 
gers. And  on  what  an  errand  she  had 
come !  She  had  come  for  Uncle  Rich- 
ard's sake.  Ah !  the  tears  would  have 
been  in  my  eyes  anyway  for  him. 

So  there  I  stood,  when  Bathbones 
hand  helped  her  from  the  ladder,  the 
tears  running  down  my  cheeks.  I  sup- 
pose that  marked  me  out  for  some  one 
interested,  for  she  came  toward  me  ;  but 
I  ran  to  her  and  buried  my  face  in  her 
dress. 

This  must  have  been  to  her  a  reve- 
lation of  the  distress  we  were  in.  It 
seemed  to  give  her  a  clue ;  for  sui-ely  in 
such  a  storm  I  would  have  led  her  to  a 
shelter  if  I  had  not  been  prepossessed 
with  some  great  thing.  I  felt  her  hands 
stroking  my  head.  She  bent  over  me. 
"You  are  Fannie  Merchant."  Then  she 
said,  rapidly,  "What  about  your  Uncle 
Richard  ?    Is  he  alive  ?     Is  he  very  ill  ?  " 

"He  is  alive,"  I  said  ;  "  I  hope  he  is." 
I  ran  to  the  stable.  But  Sam  was  al- 
ready there,  and  had  harnessed  the  horse 
to  the  chaise. 

"Why,  my  girl,"  he  said,  "I  ought  to 
drive  you  over  in  this  rain." 

"  No,"  I  said,  "we  can  go  faster." 

He  had  backed  the  horse  out,  and 
I  ran  to  Madame  Coronna.  "  Come, 
please,"  I  said. 

But  she  stood  there  perfectly  still, 
with  changing  expressions  of  pain  going 
over  her  face.  "Where  is  Doctor  Har- 
gan?"  she  said,  quickly.  "I  thought  I 
should  meet  him." 

"He  is  at  our  house,"  I  said. 

"Richard  KeUiard's?" 

"Yes." 

She  clasped  her  hands  and  turned  her 
face  to  the  sea,  as  if  to  look  back  at 
what  she  had  left,  as  if  she  would  have 
sought  counsel  from  those  things  in 
Italy.  But  seaward  there  was  no  sea, 
only  the  thick  of  the  driving  southeast 
storm  that  blew  in  from  it.  It  swept 
pitilessly  past  her,  blowing  out  her  gar- 
ments behind  her,  whistling  around  the 
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old  cabin,  and  darting  off  across  the  up- 
lands— one  bunch  of  rain  after  another, 
like  a  gray  gauze  veil  wrenched  off  some- 
where and  whirled  away.  Old  Sam 
stood  watching  her,  as  he  held  the  horse, 
snorting  at  the  tempest.  The  old  man's 
face  was  reverent  and  wondering.  For 
aught  he  knew  she  was  in  prayer. 
When  at  last  she  turned,  her  face  was 
calm  and  pale,  like  that  of  one  in  a  de- 
termined venture,  who  has  just  stilled 
the  appeal  of  old  habits,  old  scenes. 
She  stepped  into  the  chaise,  and  I  fol- 
lowed. 

Sam  let  go  the  horse's  head,  and  we 
were  off,  the  storm  seeming  to  lift  the 
chaise  along  and  driving  the  horse's  tail 
fast  under  his  legs.  The  rain  beat,  in 
sharp,  fierce  blasts,  on  the  carriage  top. 
The  fields  seemed  to  smoke.  The  trees 
all  bent  inland  with  us.  The  road  was 
a  sloppy  pudding,  and  the  high  chaise 
wheels  flung  the  yellow  loam  far  out  be- 
yond the  horse's  nose.  Slap,  slap,  slap, 
went  Ned's  hoofs. 

For  a  time  we  said  not  a  word,  and 
my  eyes  were  straight  on  the  road.  At 
last  my  companion  shivered.  I  be- 
thought me.     "  You  are  cold,"  I  said. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  Captain  Williams 
gave  me  some  hot  broth  and  tea.  The 
cook  was  sent  below  as  soon  as  we  en- 
tered the  creek." 

There  was  something  soft  and  sooth- 
ing in  her  voice,  and  it  led  me  to  steal 
some  glances  at  her.  Her  hair  had  es- 
caped at  the  sides  of  her  hood.  What 
I  saw  was  brown,  a  little  darker  than 
Uncle  Kichard's ;  and  her  eyes  were 
browner  than  his,  though  they  had 
looked  on  the  dock  like  blue  eyes.  All 
the  expression  about  her  eyes  was  hand- 
some, and  I  liked  the  shape  of  her  fore- 
head. The  lower  part  of  her  face  was 
inviting  and  sweet,  and  yet  it  looked 
strong  too.  Then  I  thought  of  all  Doc- 
tor Hargan  had  told  about  the  treatment 
her  husband  had  given  her,  and  how 
she  had  behaved  to  him  ;  and  I  thought 
I  saw  it  aU  in  her  face.  And  did  I  see 
this  coming  to  Richard  in  her  face  ?  I 
don't  know,  but  I  saw  what  gave  me 
faith  and  made  me  believe  in  her. 

"  You  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
wrecked,"  I  said. 

She  smiled  a  little  and  answered, 
"Yes."    After  a  moment  she  said,  "You 


mean  shipwreck  ;"  then  she  added,  "  this 
is  a  severe  storm." 

I  thought  she  reaUy  meant  the  storm 
that  had  been  going  on  in  herself.  "  You 
are  sorry  for  Uncle  Richard  ?  "  I  said. 

"Sorry?"  she  repeated.  "I  would 
not  be  here  if  I  were  not  sorry  for  him 
and  for  all  things." 

As  she  did  not  ask  about  him  I  said 
"  He  is  very  sick.  He  is  dehrious  most 
of  the  time.  But  Doctor  Hargan  thought 
you  might  make  him  get  well,  if  he 
should  think  again  that  you  were  a  good 
woman." 

"Good?" 

"  Yes,  the  kind  who  do  what  is  right 
and  make  people  healthy  and  want  to 
live,  you  know,  friends.  That  is  why  I 
am  hurrying  so.  He  wasn't  sick  when 
Doctor  Hargan  wrote  to  you,  only  the 
other  thing.  We  all  love  Uncle  Rich- 
ard." I  felt  the  tears  running  down  my 
cheeks,  and  Ned's  ears  were  blurred. 

She  might  have  taken  offence  at  my 
defiance,  but  she  did  not.  I  felt  a  kiss 
on  my  cheek.  When  I  looked  around 
suddenly  she  was  smiling.  I  believe  it 
made  her  feel  good  to  think  she  was 
among  people  again  who  had  hearts. 

We  now  entered  our  gate  and  in  a 
few  seconds  more  piilled  up  at  the  porch 
steps.     Doctor  Hargan  was  there. 

"  Doctor  Hargan,"  she  said. 

"Madam." 

Her  face  was  anxious  now.  She  did 
not  seem  to  know  what  to  say  first.  "I 
thank  you  for  your  letter,  I  have  an- 
swered it.  I  ran  away.  Do  you  de- 
spise me  ?  I  had  to  do  it."  She  paused 
a  moment.  "  There  was  so  much  truth 
in  my  understanding  of  him.,  and  his 
of  me,  that  I  was  bound.  Cousin  Harry ! 
My  seK-respect  made  me  come.  I  wish 
you  to  understand — "  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks — "whatever  happens 
to  me  cannot  harm  me,  if — if " 

Doctor  Hargan  held  her  head  to  his 
breast. 

"There  will  be  a  judgment-day,"  she 
sobbed  ;  "  surely  friendship  is  good.  I 
wish  to  be  a  good  woman." 

I  had  never  seen  Doctor  Hargan  so 
moved. 

"  You  are  good  enough,"  he  said. 

"  I  had  to  come." 

"  You  have  friends  here," 

"And  papa  and  mamma " 
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"They  too  ;  all  are  your  friends." 

She  was  sobbing  quite  audibly  as  he 
helped  her  out  of  the  chaise  and  gave 
her  his  arm.  I  then  saw  a  gentleman 
standing  in  front  of  them,  tall,  strong- 
looking,  and  dark.  Doctor  Hargan 
started.  Madam's  face  became  crimson 
as  she  straightened  up. 

"I  shall  be  delighted  with  your  com- 
pany, madam,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Madam  Coronna  is  here  at  my  in- 
vitation and  under  my  protection,"  an- 
swered the  doctor,  quickly. 

Count  Coronna's  eyes  flashed,  and  he 
said,  "The  Countess  Coronna  shall  not 
enter  the  house." 

"  If  she  will,  she  shall,"  answered  the 
doctor.  "  Will  you  allow  your  wife  at 
least  temporary  shelter  from  the  storm  ?  " 

The  porch  was  toward  the  sea,  and 
the  storm  was  beating  on  them  aU  furi- 
ously. 

"  My  carriage  is  waiting,"  said  Count 
Coronna  ;  "  that  will  be  sufficient  shel- 
ter." 

Doctor  Hargan  said  nothing,  but  es- 
corted her  to  the  door  and  took  her  in, 
and  left  her  with  me.  Then  he  went 
out  again. 

What  happened  outside  the  house 
for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  I  was 
not  an  eye-witness  of  ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
the  story. 

When  Doctor  Hargan  returned  to 
Count  Coronna  the  latter  said  :  "  You 
have  affronted  me,  and  will  give  me  the 
usual  satisfaction  ?  " 

Doctor  Hargan  was  very  earnest  in 
this  matter.  "  With  inexpressible  pleas- 
ure," he  answered  ;  "now." 

There  could  be  no  seconds.  There 
was  not  another  white  man  about  the 
place.  It  was  more  like  a  battle  than  a 
duel. 

"  Have  you  pistols  ?  "  asked  the  doc- 
tor. 

"  Most  ceriainly." 

They  went  to  the  count's  carriage, 
which  was  standing  in  the  driveway  at 
the  side  of  the  house.  He  took  out  the 
pistol-case  from  his  luggage,  and  then 
Doctor  Hargan  conducted  the  way  to 
the  stable.  Both  men  seemed  in  a  hur- 
ry to  begin.  In  the  stable  the  doctor 
found  Jacob  and  the  hostler,  Cicero. 
The  pistols  were  loaded  there  and  then. 


and  the  two  negroes  were  commanded 
to  come  out  and  be  witnesses.  They 
left  the  stable  and  came  forward  to  a 
stretch  of  turf  which  ran  behind  a  high, 
thickset  hedge  of  arbor  vita3,  not  a 
great  way  from  the  house,  but  where 
they  were  perfectly  screened.  Beyond 
the  turf  the  vegetable  garden  began. 
Jacob  and  Cicero  were  stood  up  side  by 
side.  The  men  paced  away  from  each 
other  five  paces  each,  and  turned. 

"Jacob,"  called  the  doctor,  "  say  '  one, 
two,  three,'  slowly  and  then  say  'fire.'" 

"  Please,  sah !  "  begged  Jacob. 

"  Do  it !  "  thundered  the  doctor. 

"  One,  sah  ;  two,  sah  ;  three,  sah " 

"  Damn  you !  "  interjected  the  doctor, 
whether  at  Count  Coronna  or  the  hesi- 
tating negro  no  one  ever  knew. 

"  Fire." 

The  reports  came  and  the  rising 
smoke  was  whisked  off  on  the  gale. 
The  pistol  fell  from  the  count's  hand. 
As  for  the  doctor,  he  took  one  quick 
step  backward,  turned  pale  a  moment, 
and  then  stood  fast.  "  We  shall  load 
and  fire  again,"  he  said. 

"  Your  pardon  !  "  said  the  count. 

"  Sir  ! " 

"My  finger  is  damaged."  Then  it 
appeared  that  the  end  of  the  count's 
trigger-finger  was  gone  at  the  top  joint. 

"We  will  fire  with  our  left  hands 
then,  if  it  is  your  pleasure,"  returned 
the  doctor. 

"  With  pleasure,  yes,"  said  the  count, 
"  if  that  is  your  wish." 

"  My  wish  !  " 

"  Yes ;  your  American  method." 

"  American  method?  " 

"  Yes.  It  may  differ  from  the  conti- 
nental usage." 

"  Which  is  ?  " 

Count  Coronna  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "  The  risk  executes  the  satisfac- 
tion." 

Doctor  Hargan  stood  stiU  a  moment. 
He  afterward  said  that  he  thought  a 
whole  hour's  time  in  one  second.  To 
be  sure  !  He  had  been  stupid.  It  was 
only  punctilio  !  And  why  bring  blood, 
and  poison  his  cousin's  life  with  one 
shade  of  regret  ?  There  was  another 
way  besides  killing  a  man  off.  He  flimg 
his  pistol  in  the  air  and  beckoned  the 
count  into  the  stable.  The  two  sat 
down  on  a  couple  of  rude  stools.     Count 
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Coronna's  gaze  was  fastened  on  Doctor 
Hargan's  left  shoulder — something  mar- 
vellous to  see.  He  said  nothing,  but 
eyed  it  with  ill-disguised  wonder.  It 
was  a  little  round  hole  in  the  doctor's 
coat,  in  front  of  the  shoulder,  a  little 
below  it.     Was  he  talking  with  a  devil  ? 

The  doctor  ordered  Jacob  and  Cicero 
out  of  hearing.  "  Count  Coronna,"  said 
he,  "  we  are  gentlemen,  can  take  one 
another's  word  ?  " 

The  count  nodded. 

The  doctor  proceeded.  "  I  own  some 
miles  of  land  down  here,  as  you  know, 
free  from  encumbrance,  and  I  have  oth- 
er property." 

The  count  nodded. 

"  You  would  be  pleased,  in  the  first 
place,  to  name  a  sum  not  in  excess  of 
my  ability  ?  And  in  the  second  place,  to 
give  me  your  word  to  inviolable  secrecy  ?  " 

The  count  still  looked  at  the  bullet- 
hole  in  the  lapel  of  his  antagonist's 
coat.  Time  was  precious.  A  moment 
might  spoil  everything.  "I  will,"  he 
said.  He  tore  a  strip  from  his  pocket- 
book,  wrote  figures  on  it  and  handed  it 
to  the  doctor. 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  doctor,  and  wrote 
his  initials  under  it,  and  handed  it  back 
to  Count  Coronna.  He  then  wrote  out 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer's  address  and 
handed  it  to  him.  Then  he  walked  with 
Count  Coronna  to  his  carriage,  bandaged 
his  finger  with  his  handkerchief,  bade 
liim  good-by,  and  closed  the  door. 
And  still  Count  Coronna  looked  at  that 
hole  in  the  coat  lapel  and  at  Doctor 
Hargan's  unchanging  countenance. 


Then  Doctor  Hargan  came  back  to 
us.  Madam  had  seen  the  two  men  de- 
scend from  the  porch  together.  She 
knew  nothing  more.  Doctor  Hargan 
stepped  up  to  her.  "Madam,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  arranged  that  you  may  see  Mr. 
Kelliard  without  the  objection  of  Count 
Coronna.  It  is  an  amicable  affair.  He 
appreciates  everything."  Then  he  gave 
her  his  arm  and  escorted  her  to  our  un- 
cle's chamber.  I  went  in  with  him.  As 
we  entered.  Uncle  Richard's  eyes  turned 
to  us,  but  oh !  so  very  slowly  ;  yet  he 
knew  us.  He  knew  the  doctor  and  me. 
He  looked  strangely  at  Madam  Agnes, 
and  frightened  too.  Doctor  Hargan 
stepped  forward,  "  Dick,  old  boy,"  said 
he,  "  here  is  Cousin  Agnes  come  back  to 
be  your  friend  again." 

My  uncle's  eyes  closed.  Doctor  Har- 
gan bent  over,  listened,  and  watched 
him — cat,  hawk,  human  being,  all  com- 
bined. He  felt  his  pulse,  sat  by  him, 
gave  him  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  watched 
and  watched.  Then  he  left  him.  Uncle 
Richard  was  sleeping  peacefully. 

As  Doctor  Hargan  left  the  room  he 
beckoned  to  me,  and  I  went  out  with 
him.  When  the  door  was  closed  he 
leaned  on  me  trembhng,  and  sank  on 
one  knee,  and  fainted  there  on  the  floor. 
Not  until  his  collar  was  pulled  aside  to 
dash  cold  water  on  him  did  any  one  see 
the  blood-stain  on  his  breast,  his  side, 
oh  !  far  and  wide. 

But  he  lived,  and  Richard  lived,  and 
Agnes  lived. 

And  I  became,  in  time,  Mrs.  Harry 
Hargan. 


TRAINING  A  TROPIC  TORRENT. 


AN  ENGINEER'S   GLIMPSE   OF   HAYTI. 


By  Foster  Crowell. 


HE  traveller  from  the 
temperate  zones  ap- 
proaching equatorial 
regions  is  often  bewil- 
dered by  the  apparent 
contradictions  of  nat- 
ure. Accustomed  to  the  recurrences 
of  sunshine  and  storm,  wind  and  calm, 
heat  and  cold,  at  frequent  and  more  or 
less  regular  intervals,  and  with  well- 
defined  forerunning  signs  of  the  im- 
pending changes,  these  dead-levels  of 
the  unexpected  wear  out  his  patience 
and  exhaust  his  energies. 

Tropic  heat  means,  to  him,  a  hope 
deferred,  and  in  the  rainy  seasons  he 
may  spend  fruitless  days  in  vain  imag- 
inings of  the  welcome  "clearing-up 
shower  "  that  so  often  cheers  him  af- 
ter the  wet  spells  in  his  own  habitat. 
By  and  by  he  learns  by  experience  cer- 
tain disturbing  meteorologia  ;  that  very 
hot  days,  for  example,  follow  the  cooler 
nights  ;  that  clear  weather  multiplies 
mosquitoes  ;  that  refreshing  night-winds 
bring  malaria,  and  so  on  ;  but  not  until 
he  has  been  resident  for  several  seasons 
and  his  capacity  for  trusting  the  future 
is  fatally  impaired,  will  he  be  able  to 
endure  tropic  weather,  and  it  will  be 
longer  still  before  he  shall  understand 
it ;  and  even  then  if  he  dwells  at  the 
sea -level,  where  unfortunately  most 
tropic  towns  are  placed,  he  mil  endure 
it  as  one  submits  to  a  fever,  and  under- 
stand it  as  the  prisoner  learns  routine. 
He  will  by  that  time,  if  he  began  with  a 
good  stock  of  facetiousness  of  the  trav- 
eller's variety,  be  prone  to  assure  you 
that  it  rains  thirteen  months  in  the  year, 
or  that  there  are  annually  two  seasons 
each  one  hotter  than  the  other  ;  but  he 
will  not  attempt  weather  prognostica- 
tion. 

In  different  localities  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, with  apparently  similar  prevalent 
conditions,  there  sometimes  will  be  found 
wide  variations  both  in  rainfall  and  in 
temperature  that  to  the  ordinary  obser- 


ver are  inexplicable  ;  of  course  there 
are  fixed  laws,  unalterable  in  operation, 
but  their  system  is  too  complex  for 
him  who  runs  to  read. 

Among  the  most  interesting  indices 
of  the  great  variation  in  the  matter  of 
rainfall  are  the  so-called  torrential 
streams,  which  are,  in  fact,  not  streams 
at  all,  but  immense  courses  provided 
by  nature  for  exigencies  that  may  oc- 
cur only  at  long  intervals  of  years,  or 
repeatedly  in  some  one  season ;  such 
channels  are  not  peculiar  to  the  tropics, 
but  are  found  in  any  mountain  region 
where  there  are  great  fluctuations  in  the 
rainfall.  The  island  of  Hayti  and  Santo 
Domingo  contains  some  marked  speci- 
mens of  these  "torrentieles,"  and  fur- 
nishes a  clear  exposition  of  their  func- 
tion. 

An  examination  of  the  map  of  Hayti 
shows  that  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  con- 
tinual flowage  are  on  the  northern  sides 
of  the  several  mountain  ranges ;  the 
western  end  of  the  island  is  almost  en- 
tirely mountainous  with  a  comparatively 
very  small  area  of  plain,  so  that  it  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  two  lofty  ranges 
running  east  and  west,  separated  by  the 
Gulf  of  Gonaive  ;  in  proportion  to  their 
height  these  mountains  are  very  narrow 
at  the  base ;  their  southern  slopes  are 
short  and  steep  and  receive  little  rain, 
even  though  the  contemporaneous  pre- 
cipitation directly  upon  and  along  the 
southern  coast-line  may  be  very  great. 
This  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  temperature  on  the  south- 
ern slopes  is  normally  higher  than  that 
on  the  northern,  which  are  longer  and 
not  so  exposed  to  the  sun's  action. 

When  the  south  winds  blow  the  cur- 
rents of  moisture  -  laden  air  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea  are  deflected  upward 
where  they  strike  the  heated  moun- 
tain flanks,  and  di'op  little  of  their 
load  there  ;  but  on  the  cooler  northern 
slope  precipitation  occurs  much  more 
frequently,  and   rivers  of   considerable 
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size  are  kept  supplied  ;  when  the  colder 
winds  blow  from  the  north  there  is  ob- 
viously less  moisture  and  consequently 
less  rain. 

It  is  quite  clear  then,  the  above  being 
granted,  that  to  produce  heavy  rainfall 
on  the  southern  slopes  there  would  have 
to  be :  a,  lowering  of  the  temperature  of 
the  mountain  surface  by  unusually  cold 
air-currents  aided  by  the  interruption 
of  the  sun's  rays  because  of  continual 
cloudy  skies  ;  h,  sudden  change  of  winds 
to  warm  water-bearers  from  the  Carib- 
bean ;  c,  violent  electrical  disturbances 
to  cause  sudden  precipitation. 

Now,  any  of  these  three  causes  is 
likely  to  occur  frequently  in  any  season, 
but  their  coincidences  may  be  extremely 
rare.  Any  one  of  the  three  would  pro- 
duce rain  in  greater  or  lesser  quantity, 
but  it  is  only  when  all  act  together,  prob- 
ably, that  the  terrific  floods  occur  which 
bring  the  torrentieles  into  play. 

This  culmination,  too,  would  result  in 
setting  up  for  the  time  being  new  con- 
ditions of  temperature,  and  so  the  re- 
sult would  not  be  momentary,  like  the 
"  cloud  -  bursts  "  of  the  temperate  re- 
gions, but  when  once  produced  would 
continue  with  gradually  decreasing  en- 
ergy until  the  normal  was  once  more 
restored.  •  And  this  in  fact  is  what  fol- 
lows when  a  tropic  flood  "lets  go." 

Along  the  extreme  south  coast  is  the 
mountain  range  of  La  Hotte,  whose 
crest,  roughly  speaking,  runs  parallel 
with  the  sea  ;  one  of  its  principal  peaks 
is  Mount  Macaya  with  an  elevation  of 
7,500  feet.  In  the  foot  of  the  range, 
facing  toward  the  sea  and  near  the  base 
of  Mount  Macaya,  is  a  gorge  opening  in- 
to a  transverse  valley  with  a  number  of 
short  branches  radiating  like  the  fingers 
of  a  glove. 

Under  other  conditions  than  those 
above  described  this  topographical  for- 
mation should  furnish  catchment  for  a 
constant  river  ;  as  it  is,  however,  the  dis- 
charge is  usually  small  and  intermittent. 

This  gorge  and  its  prolongation  down 
through  the  Plaine  a  Jacob  to  the  Bay 
of  Cayes,  twenty-four  kilometres  distant 
is  the  Eavine  du  Sud,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  torrentieles,  which  has 
more  than  once  carried  destruction  to 
the  city  of  Cayes  and  is  always  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  inhabitants,  liable 


at  any  moment  to  become  swollen  with 
a  terrible  torrent,  yet  usually  and  for 
periods  of  years  a  gentle  brook  in  which 
the  women  are  wont  to  sit  all  day  and 
wash  the  scanty  Haytian  clothing. 

The  word  ravine  is  here  to  be  taken 
in  its  French  significance,  implying  a 
raging  torrent,  and  not  necessarily  in- 
dicating topographical  configuration. 
In  the  mountains  and  among  the  foot- 
hills its  course  is  through  a  wild  and 
romantic  glen  ;  lower  down  it  spreads 
out  over  the  plain  in  devious  and  shift- 
ing channels,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aux 
Cayes. 

Whether  there  had  been  great  floods 
in  earlier  times,  or  whether  its  original 
bed  was  able  to  accommodate  the  waters 
imtil  gradually  it  became  filled  with  the 
silt  and  gravel  brought  down  by  the 
torrent,  is  not  definitely  known  ;  tradi- 
tion speaks  of  another  bed,  the  "  ancien 
lit,"  near  the  city,  and  its  supposed 
position  and  outline  can  still  be  traced, 
but  there  are  topographical  reasons  for 
not  crediting  the  story  fully  ;  probably 
there  was  a  time  when  some  of  the  flood 
water  passed  along  the  ancient  bed, 
thus  relieving  what  is  now  the  channel : 
at  least  it  appears  that  the  old  colonial 
improvements,  the  aqueduct  and  the 
buildings  and  the  beautiful  streets,  were 
in  use  for  a  long  time  without  being  in- 
jured. 

About  1840  a  devastating  flood  oc- 
curred ;  the  waters  cut  through  the 
town  and  partly  destroyed  it  ;  later 
floods  added  to  the  injury,  practically 
effaced  the  aqueduct,  and  ruined  the 
roadways.  The  citizens,  not  knowing 
how  to  repair  the  damage,  at  first  al- 
lowed the  ravages  to  continue,  but  at 
length,  after  the  injury  was  well-nigh  ir- 
reparable, a  more  than  usually  progres- 
sive President  called  in  engineers  from 
France  to  devise  protection  against  future 
overflow,  and  they  constructed,  at  great 
expense,  a  somewhat  primitive  and  en- 
tirely inefficacious  revetement  of  timber 
and  earth  :  this  went  down  utterlj^  in 
the  very  next  flood.  Since  then  there 
have  been  several  minor  floods,  but,  dis- 
heartened and  convinced  of  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  of  confining  the 
torrent  to  its  bed,  the  several  "  govern- 
ments "  that  have  kept  up  the   merry- 
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go-round  of  Haytian  history  have  had 
no  inclination  to  repeat  the  attempt  to 
save  Aux  Cayes  until  the  present  *  ad- 
ministration of  President  Hippolyte 
came  into  power.  In  his  cabinet,  at 
first,  was  a  very  progressive  and  intel- 
ligent gentleman.  Monsieur  Clement 
Haentjens,  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Works  and  Agriculture,  who,  impressed 
with  the  practical  utility  of  preserving 
a  city  which  brought  into  the  govern- 
ment twenty  per  cent,  of  its  annual  in- 
come, at  a  cost  considerably  less  than 
one  year's  revenue,  signalized  his  advent 
to  office  by  sohciting  plans  and  tenders 
for  permanent  works  of  protection.  He 
had  not  advanced  very  far  in  this  effort 
before  he  was  replaced  by  Monsieur 
Hugon  Lechaud,  who,  however,  took  up 
the  matter  where  his  predecessor  left  it, 
and  the  President  as  well  as  the  military 
authorities  of  the  Department  of  the 
South  became  interested.  For  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  in  their  history  the  Hay- 
tians  turned  toward  the  United  States 
for  advice  and  assistance  in  various  mat- 
ters, and  those  most  nearly  concerned 
were  not  without  hope  that  this  tenta- 
tive effort  would  be  the  beginning  of 
more  intimate  relations  between  the 
two  republics,  which  should  prove  valu- 
able to  their  own  countrymen  willy 
nilly.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  writer 
happened  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  problem. 

To  detail  the  method  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  control  the  future  floods 
and  lead  them  harmless  to  the  sea,  in- 
volves too  much  of  the  technical  for  these 
pages  ;  but  of  Aux  Cayes  itself,  the  liai- 
son d'etre  of  the  project,  a  description 
may  prove  not  uninteresting ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  it  was  as  well  as  of  w^hat  it  is 
— for  like  most  of  the  cities  of  this  beau- 
tiful island,  Aux  Cayes  is  a  defaced  and 
battered  monument  of  suspended  civili- 
zation, a  sad  and  terrible  unlearned  ob- 
ject-lesson for  those  who  sj^ell  freedom 
with  a  capital;  for  it  teaches  that  a 
people  who  assume  to  govern  them- 
selves, as  with  a  right  divine,  but  with- 
out knowledge,  principles,  or  pui-pose 
are  foolish  and  blind,  and  that  the  end 
of  their  effort  is  confusion,  consterna- 
tion, chaos. 

If  we  take  the  testimony  of  the  ground 
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plan  of  La  Ville  des  Cayes,  with  its  regu- 
larity of  street  alignment  that  would 
delight  a  Philadelphian,  its  public 
squares  and  market  places,  its  separa- 
tion of  commerce,  trade,  and  residency 
into  different  districts,  and  its  grand 
avenue  of  approach  from  the  interior 
along  the  spacious  Quatre  Chemins — 
if  we  note  the  remnants  of  the  fine  stone 
aqueduct  and  the  fountains  and  the 
triumphal  arches — we  can  readily  be- 
lieve the  tales  that  are  told  of  the  en- 
ergy and  the  prosperity,  the  comfort 
and  the  opulence  of  the  French  colon- 
ists who,  in  the  days  of  the  old  regime, 
before  the  republic  of  Hayti  was  estab- 
lished with  its  travesty  of  liberty  and 
fraternity,  founded  on  that  fertile  coast 
a  rich  and  charming  dwelling-place,  and 
replenished  their  fortunes  from  the 
bountiful  stores  of  the  island's  natural 
wealth.  Their  buildings  were  substan- 
tial and  ornate  ;  their  extensive  works 
for  irrigation  and  for  conveying  water 
to  the  town,  constructed  by  the  clever 
Jesuit  priesthood,  caused  the  Plaine 
a  Jacob  to  bloom  again  and  again 
through  all  the  year  ;  they  had  a  fine 
roadstead  for  the  shipping,  and  salubri- 
ous retreats  in  the  near-by  mountains 
to  retire  to  when  the  weather  became  too 
stifling  by  the  sea.  Good  roads,  wide 
and  smooth,  led  to  the  mountains 
whence  the  logwood  came,  where  the 
coffee  grew  best,  and  on  whose  verdant 
sides  fruits  and  vegetables  from  nearly 
every  clime  were  planted  ;  stone  bridges, 
vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen, 
spanned  the  streams.  Aux  Cayes  of  to- 
day presents  a  very  different  aspect :. 
the  skeleton  of  the  once  beautiful  city 
alone  remains  ;  the  few  foreign  residents, 
the  strangers,  as  they  are  suggestively 
called,  who  control  the  commerce,  oc- 
cupy substantial  buildings  of  a  modern 
type,  but  all  else  has  fallen  into  decay. 
Flood  and  fire  and  disuse  have  obliter- 
ated most  of  the  e\idences  of  the  former 
prosperity  ;  where  one  would  look  for 
progress  is  retrogression,  notwithstand- 
ing that  this  port  stands  second  in 
commercial  impoi-tance  and  yields  in 
customs  duty  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  en- 
tire revenue  of  the  Government.  The 
only  conservative  force  is  in  the  little 
band  of  foreigners,  and  they,  naturally, 
ai*e  chiefly  concerned  with  those  mat- 
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ters  on  which  their  business  depends. 
IFive  thousand  people  Hve  in  the  town, 
and  fifteen  thousand  in  the  tributary  ar- 
roiidissement ;  they  have  churches  and 
schools  and  weekly  communication  with 
the  outside  world  ;  the  mail  steamers 
of  England  and  Germany,  and  Holland 
and  France,  and  the  Atlas  liners  from 
New  York  and  Kingston,  make  regular 
trips,  besides  occasional  sailing  vessels  ; 
from  Jacmel,  one  hundred  miles  distant, 
a  regular  courier  service,  maintained  by 
the  strangers,  connects  with  the  Royal 
West  Indian  Mail  boats  ;  the  West  In- 
dian Telegraph  Cable  is  within  ten 
miles  of  them,  though  not  connected,  be- 
cause of  political  reasons.  And  with  all 
these  opportunities  the  citoyens  of  Aux 
Cayes  continue  to  dwell  in  ignorance, 
and  many  of  them  in  what  might  be 
termed  disdainful  unconsciousness  of 
nearly  all  that  makes  life  worth  living 
to  other  nations  ;  with  sources  of  nat- 
ural wealth  beyond  count  right  at  hand, 
and  with  aU  the  means  of  transporting 
that  wealth  to  the  markets  of  the  world, 
they  are  content  to  eat  the  banana  of 
idleness  and  worship  the  delusion  of 
their  liberty. 

The  aqueduct  was  broken  years  ago 
by  the  flood,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  uninjured  ;  yet  it  was  never  re- 
stored. The  town  was  visited  with  a 
conflagration  that  destroyed  many  build- 
ings, but  no  steps  were  taken  to  guard 
against  another,  which  soon  came  and 
nearly  completed  the  destruction.  The 
foreigners  now  have  two  hand-engines 
with  which  they  have  so  far  averted 
further  disaster,  but  when  the  fires 
break  out  the  entire  populace  rushes  to 
the  scene,  and  looks  on  while  the  stran- 
gers man  the  pumps. 

The  irrigation  works,  which  seem  to 
have  been  admirably  planned,  were  so 
well  built  that  for  fifty  years  they  con- 
tinued to  render  good  service  ;  but  in 
1854  they  broke  down  for  lack  of  slight 
repair  and  have  ever  since  been  inopera- 
tive. An  almost  stagnant  river  mean- 
ders through  the  town,  into  which  the 
drainage  pours,  but  rarely  is  there  suf- 
ficient current  to  discharge  it.  Open 
ditches  to  drain  other  parts  are  recep- 
tacles, but  their  outlets  to  the  sea  are 
choked  by  sand-bars,  and  there  is  no 
discharge  for  most  of  the   putrefying 


contents  ;  the  streets  are  not  paved,  nor 
guttered,  nor  provided  with  sidewalks. 
One  understands  the  significance  of 
shaking  the  dust  off  one's  feet  as  a 
testimony  against  them  after  a  promen- 
ade in  Aux  Cayes.  The  rural  roads,  ex- 
cepting in  naturally  favored  localities, 
are  impracticable  now  except  for  pedes- 
trians, horses,  and  the  ubiquitous  don- 
key— the  Haytian  locomotive  ;  bullock- 
carts  are  used  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
towns,  but  cannot  penetrate  very  far 
into  the  interior ;  as  a  consequence  the 
area  of  coffee  cultivation  is  very  limited 
and  confined  to  the  lower  elevations, 
where  the  best  results  are  not  attain- 
able ;  there  is  comparatively  little  cul- 
tivating even  where  the  coffee  is  grown  ; 
where  nature  has  done  so  much,  man 
will  do  little  or  nothing  ;  the  system  of 
peasant  proprietorship  which  obtains 
in  Hayti,  and  the  native  hatred  of  in- 
novations, render  impossible  the  large 
plantations  which  are  common  in  the 
coffee-growing  countries  :  otherwise  the 
Haytian  product  would  probably  equal 
in  quality,  if  it  did  not  even  surpass,  any 
other  in  the  world. 

The  absence  of  proper  roads  or  other 
means  of  access  to  the  interior,  restricts 
also  the  exportation  of  logwood  ;  in- 
dividual owners  cut  it  off  piecemeal 
wherever  it  can  be  packed  to  the  port, 
but  there  are  immense  forests  of  it  en- 
tirely out  of  reach.  Coal,  of  a  semi- 
bituminous  variety,  is  well  known  to 
exist  within  twenty  miles  of  the  harbor  : 
its  workings  have  never  been  developed, 
notwithstanding  that  the  people  in  its 
neighborhood  burn  it,  that  the  country 
is  especially  adapted  for  easy  railroad 
construction,  and  that  the  port  could 
dispose  of  a  large  output. 

Metalliferous  signs  are  not  wanting, 
but  mining  is  unknown.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  and  other  products  can  be, 
and  have  been,  cultivated  with  but  little 
effort  of  the  husbandman,  but  the  Hay- 
tian peasant  prefers  the  natural  growths 
and  cannot  be  induced  to  add  to  his 
menu  anything  that  requires  exertion. 
Naturally,  the  foreigners  see  the  oppor- 
tunities, but  they  are  powerless  to  take 
advantage  of  them  ;  the  "  egalite  "  of  the 
Haytian  trinity  is  only  intended  for  the 
native,  if  for  anyone,  and  the  strangers 
are  debarred  from  engaging  in  any  pur- 
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suits  excepting  odIj  of  conducting  mer- 
cantile business  ;  they  are  not  even  per- 
mitted to  deal  directly  with  the  native 
producers  of  coffee  and  the  like,  but 
must  employ  a  favored  class  of  native 
middlemen  ;  under  the  law  they  cannot 
become  owners  of  real  estate. 

As  for  any  systematic  enterprise,  such 
as  railroad  building  or  mining,  they  are 
almost  beyond  the  pale  of  possibilities, 
because  of  the  variable  policy,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say  the  politics,  of  the 
various  administrations  which  replace 
one  another  with  such  frequency  that 
there  would  be  scarcely  sufficient  time 
to  formulate  any  project,  even  if  the 
national  feeling  was  not  so  entirely  and 
immovably  arrayed  against  foreign  es- 
tablishment, and  if  concessions  in  good 
faith  could  be  secured. 

Between  Aux  Cayes  in  its  present 
condition  and  the  plans  for  its  rehabili- 
tation there  would  almost  seem  to  be  no 
correlation  ;  not  only  is  protection  from 
flood  necessary  to  save  the  town,  but 
other  and  kindred  measures  are  hardly 
less  so  :  adequate  drainage,  filling  up 
the  stagnant  water  -  courses,  restoring 
the  harbor,  which  has  been  greatly  im- 
paired by  the  washings  from  the  ravine, 
and  other  improvements.  These  meas- 
ures are  costly  ;  too  costly  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  appear  at  all  applicable  at  first 
sight,  and  the  general  reader  will  prob- 
ably question  seriously  whether  the 
project  will  "  pay,"  i.e.,  in  the  abstract. 
"Here,"  he  may  say,  "is  a  worn-out, 
scarcely  habitable  town,  whose  chief 
claim  to  distinction  is  that  it  was  a  long 
time  ago  the  abode  of  rich  colonists, 
afterward  cruelly  murdered  by  their 
slaves,  who  thus  took  their  first  lesson  in 
government  in  a  revolution  which  has 
never  since  ceased.  Manifestly,"  he  con- 
tinues, "the  populace  have  no  purpose, 
no  ambition,  except  perhaps  for  more 
revolution,  no  arts  to  foster,  no  homes 
to  preserve,  nothing  to  make  life  worth 
while.  Why  not  let  the  rains  descend 
and  the  floods  come  and  beat  upon  that 
city,  till  it  is  eventually  washed  away  ?  " 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  six  *^per 
cent,  of  the  revenue  now  collected  at 
this  one  port  will  meet  the  interest  on 
the  cost  of  an  improvement  without 
which  the  revenue  itself  must  dwindle 
and  in  time  cease ;  also,  that  Aux  Cayes 


has  the  only  safe  harbor  on  the  whole 
southern  coast,  and  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  Hayti  on  many  accounts,  so  that 
if  rendered  habitable  and  safe  it  might 
become  a  point  d'appui  for  great  physi- 
cal developments,  such  as  the  island  has 
never  known  ;  and  the  natural  wealth 
then  gathered  would  every  year  amount 
to  several  times  the  first  cost  of  the 
necessary  works.  On  the  whole  it  would 
pay  handsomely  in  a  utilitarian  sense, 
and  from  the  humanitarian's  point  of 
view  as  well.  The  necessity  is  so  vital 
and  the  advantage  so  obvious,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  issue  must  be  met, 
and,  in  truth,  were  it  not  for  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  people,  it  doubtless  would 
have  been  met  long  ago  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

And  these  peculiarities,  to  call  them 
by  no  harsher  name,  are  the  potential 
causes  of  the  retrogression  of  this  make- 
believe  republic.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  guide  the  waters  of  the  Ravine 
du  Sud,  turbulent  and  uncontrolled 
though  they  be ;  but  to  train  that  other 
tropic  torrent,  the  passion  of  the  ignor- 
ant, undisciplined  mass  of  malcontents 
and  confine  it  to  the  safe  and  peaceful 
channels  of  enlightened  progress — who 
shall  rise  to  that  high  and  noble  work  ? 
Who  shall  convince  them  of  the  value  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  induce  them  to 
disband  forever  the  opera-bouffe  armies 
of  the  party  in  power  ?  What  Riche- 
lieu shall  teach  them  that  the  spade  is 
mightier  than  the  musket  ?  There  are 
those  among  them  who  know  this  well, 
who  deplore  the  struggle  that  is  ever 
going  on  between  the  thousands  with 
antiquated  arms  in  their  hands  and  the 
rest  of  the  population,  who  want  to  car- 
ry them  and  so  to  control  in  their  turn 
the  public  purse.  The  Haytians  are 
not  a  warlike  people,  not  even  soldierly, 
but  they  are  fond  of  the  drum-beat  and 
eager  for  parade. 

it  would  be  unfair  to  many  of  their 
best  men,  and  suggest  a  false  apology 
for  the  masses,  to  claim  that  the  politi- 
cal condition  is  altogether  the  effect  Oi 
ignorance ;  the  leaders  often  are  men 
of  brains,  and  there  is  always  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  educated  and  able  to  fill 
not  only  the  ci"sil  and  military  offices 
under  the  neAvest  government,  but  also 
the  ranks  of  the  exiles  who  in  foreign 
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lands  are  plotting  always  for  a  still 
newer  one.  But  if  not  ignorance,  what 
is  it  that  marks  the  genius  of  the  people  ? 
Distrust  of  one  another,  hatred  of  the 
stranger,  disregard  of  responsibility,  re- 
pudiation of  obligations,  in  all  these  the 
successive  "  governments  "  are  much 
alike  ;  they  differ  chiefly  in  their  staying 
powers. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  foreign  in- 
fluences are  often  dominant  in  the  re- 
volutions ;  it  is  openly  charged  that  the 
revolution  of  1889  was  rendered  suc- 
cessful, if  not  brought  about  directly,  by 
certain  parties  in  the  United  States  who 
have  since  been  greatly  aggrieved  be- 
cause their  bargain  with  the  conspira- 
tors was  soon  afterward  utterly  repud- 
iated ;  it  is  said,  too,  that  some  of  the 
strangers  find  heavy  emolument  in  their 
pecuniary  dealings  with  the  tottering 
government,  and  stiU  greater  profit  in 
the  scaling  down  of  Habilities,  which  is 
not  an  infrequent  recourse  when  a  new 
part}'^  comes  into  power. 

While  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  allegations,  it  nevertheless 
could  probably  be  shown  that  these 
nefarious  practices  are  oftener  conse- 
quences than  causes,  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  vsdthout  the  material  aid 
of  the  foreigners  the  revolutions  would 
less  often  be  successful. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  individuals  who 
are  to  blame  for  the  condition  as  the 
spirit  of  the  people  at  large.  Perhaps, 
after  aU,  blame  is  hardly  the  word,  and 
perhaps,  too,  an  impartial  observer 
would  not  see  much  practical  differ- 
ence between  the  Haytian  way  and  the 
American  way  of  office-seeking  ;  the  ef- 
fect in  each  case  is  to  impede  progress 
and  cause  stagnation  ;  but  in  Hayti  the 
intervals  are  so  short  that  there  is  no 
advance,  while  we,  in  the  United  States, 
through  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers, 
stand  still  only  two  years  out  of  every 
four. 

But  whatever  the  ethics  of  the  ques- 
tion may  be,  Hayti  spends  nearly  all  her 
revenue  in  maintaining  internal  feuds, 
and  nothing  pro  bono  publico.  "  Mil- 
lions for  dissension  and  not  one  centime 
for  improvement "  might  be  her  motto. 
In  the  whole  country  there  is  not  a 
railroad  ;   nor  a  common   road  worthy 


of  the  name  ;  no  wharves  in  many  of 
the  ports,  and  the  few  there  are  practic- 
ally useless  except  for  lighterage  ;  no 
telegraph  lines ;  absolutely  no  public 
improvements,  and  practically  no  public 
weal.  A  telegraph  cable  was  laid,  several 
years  ago,  from  Cuba  to  the  Mole  St. 
Nicholas,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  ;  but  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it 
could  not  be  connected  by  a  land-line 
with  Port  au  Prince,  one  hundred  miles 
or  more  distant,  because  the  "  outs " 
would  surely  have  cut  the  wires ;  so 
when  it  was  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment or  anyone  else  to  cable,  a  courier 
would  ride  three  days  with  the  despatch. 
When  those  particular  outs  became  the 
present  government,  they  continued  the 
submarine  cable  along  their  own  coast 
and  through  the  Bay  of  Gonaive  to  the 
capital,  and  so  in  a  way  they  are  secured 
against  the  depredations  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  this  particular,  or  will  be  un- 
til the  opposition  party  employs  a  cable- 
cutter. 

And  this  is  a  Kepublic  ! 

There  are  kind  friends  in  Hayti  who 
extended  to  the  writer  welcome  and 
courtesy,  both  official  and  personal,  to 
whom  criticism  of  this  kind  might  seem 
but  a  poor  return  ;  if  by  any  chance  it 
should  meet  their  eyes  there  is  this  to 
offer  as  apology :  that  the  interest  he 
learned  to  take  during  his  brief  sojourn 
among  them,  in  the  struggles  of  the  few 
for  good  government  and  permanency 
and  progress,  had  its  foundation  in  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  organic  reason 
why  their  high  aims  cannot  some  day  be 
realized  ;  the  failure  of  Hayti  to  govern 
itself  can  yet  be  redeemed.  Revolutions 
will  not  do  it,  nor  strong  governments 
per  se ;  but  internal  communication, 
the  blending  of  opposed  communities 
through  the  creation  of  common  in- 
terests of  a  material  nature,  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  locomotive  for  the 
donkey,  are  the  means  to  be  used. 

Hayti  has  no  enemies  outside  her 
borders  except  the  exiles  she  has  sent 
away  ;  her  worst  foe  is  not  the  stranger 
within  her  gates,  but  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional lawlessness  engendered  by  the 
menace  of  her  standing  army. 


MRS.  MANSTEY'S  VIEW. 

By  Edith  Wharton. 


HE    view    from    Mrs. 
Manstey's  window  was 

T4;  not  a  striking  one,  but 
¥  to  her  at  least  it  was 
J  full  of  interest  and 
1  beauty.  Mrs.  Manstey 
I  occupied  the  back 
i  room  on  the  third  floor 
of  a  New  York  board- 
ing-house, in  a  street 
where  the  ash-barrels  lingered  late  on 
the  sidewalk  and  the  gaps  in  the  pave- 
ment would  have  staggered  a  Quintus 
Curtius.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  clerk 
in  a  large  wholesale  house,  and  his  death 
had  left  her  alone,  for  her  only  daughter 
had  married  in  California,  and  could  not 
afford  the  long  journey  to  New  York  to 
see  her  mother.  Mrs.  Manstey,  perhaps, 
might  have  joined  her  daughter  in  the 
West,  but  they  had  now  been  so  many 
years  apart  that  they  had  ceased  to  feel 
any  need  of  each  other's  society,  and 
their  intercoui'se  had  long  been  limited 
to  the  exchange  of  a  few  perfunctory 
letters,  written  with  indifference  by  the 
daughter,  and  with  difficulty  by  Mrs. 
Manstey,  whose  right  hand  was  growing 
stiff  with  gout.  Even  had  she  felt  a 
stronger  desire  for  her  daughter's  com- 
panionship, Mrs.  Manstey's  increasing  in- 
firmity, which  caused  her  to  dread  the 
three  flights  of  stairs  between  her  room 
and  the  street,  would  have  given  her  pause 
on  the  eve  of  undertaking  so  long  a  jour- 
ney ;  and  without  perhaps,  formulating 
these    reasons  she  had  long  since  ac- 


cepted as  a  matter  of  course  her  soli- 
tary life  in  New  York. 

She  was,  indeed,  not  quite  lonely,  for 
a  few  friends  still  toiled  up  now  and 
then  to  her  room  ;  but  their  visits  grew 
rare  as  the  years  went  by.  Mrs.  Manstey 
had  never  been  a  sociable  woman,  and 
during  her  husband's  Hfetime  his  com- 
panionship had  been  all-sufficient  to  her. 
For  many  years  she  had  cherished  a  de- 
sire to  live  in  the  country,  to  have  a 
hen-house  and  a  garden  ;  but  this  long- 
ing had  faded  with  age,  leaving  only  in 
the  breast  of  the  uncommunicative  old 
woman  a  vague  tenderness  for  plants 
and  animals.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  ten- 
derness which  made  her  cling  so  fer- 
vently to  her  view  from  her  window,  a 
view  in  which  the  most  optimistic  eye 
would  at  flrst  have  failed  to  discover  any- 
thing admirable. 

Mrs.  Manstey,  from  her  coign  of  van- 
tage (a  shghtly  projecting  bow- window 
where  she  nursed  an  ivy  and  a  succession 
of  unwholesome-looking  bulbs),  looked 
out  first  upon  the  yard  of  her  own  dwell- 
ing, of  which,  however,  she  could  get 
but  a  restricted  glimpse.  Still,  her  gaze 
took  in  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  ai- 
lanthus  below  her  window,  and  she  knew 
how  early  each  year  the  clump  of  dicen- 
tra  strung  its  bending  stalk  with  hearts 
of  pink. 

But  of  greater  interest  were  the 
yards  beyond.  Being  for  the  most 
part  attached  to  boarding-houses  they 
were   in  a  state  of  chronic  untidiness 
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and  fluttering,  on  certain  days  of  the 
week,  with  miscellaneous  garments  and 
frayed  table-cloths.  In  spite  of  this 
Mrs.  Manstey  found  much  to  admire  in 
the  long  vista  which  she  commanded. 
Some  of  the  yards  were,  indfeed,  but 
stony  wastes,  with  grass  in  the  cracks  of 
the  pavement  and  no  shade  in  spring 
save  that  afforded  by  the  intermittent 
leafage  of  the  clothes-lines.  These  yards 
Mrs.  Manstey  disapproved  of,  but  the 
others,  the  green  ones,  she  loved.  She 
had  grown  used  to  their  disorder  ;  the 
broken  barrels,  the  empty  bottles  and 
paths  unswept  no  longer  annoyed  her  ; 
hers  was  the  happy  faculty  of  dwelling 
on  the  pleasanter  side  of  the  prospect 
before  her. 

In  the  very  next  enclosure  did  not  a 
magnolia  open  its  hard  white  flowers 
against  the  watery  blue  of  April  ?  And 
was  there  not,  a  little  way  down  the  line, 
a  fence  foamed  over  every  May  by  lilac 
waves  of  wistaria?  Farther  still,  a 
horse-chestnut  lifted  its  candelabra  of 
buff  and  pink  blossoms  above  broad  fans 
of  foliage ;  while  in  the  opposite  yard 
June  was  sweet  with  the  breath  of  a 
neglected  syringa,  which  persisted  in 
growing  in  spite  of  the  countless  obsta- 
cles opposed  to  its  welfare. 

But  if  nature  occupied  the  front  rank 
in  Mrs.  Manstey 's  view,  there  was  much 
of  a  more  personal  character  to  interest 
her  in  the  aspect  of  the  houses  and  their 
inmates.  She  deeply  disapproved  of 
the  mustard-colored  curtains  which  had 
lately  been  hung  in  the  doctor's  window 
opposite  ;  but  she  glowed  with  pleasure 
when  the  house  farther  down  had  its  old 
bricks  washed  with  a  coat  of  paint.  The 
occupants  of  the  houses  did  not  often 
show  themselves  at  the  back  windows, 
but  the  servants  were  always  in  sight. 
Noisy  slatterns,  Mrs.  Manstey  pro- 
nounced the  greater  number  ;  she  knew 
their  ways  and  hated  them.  But  to  the 
quiet  cook  in  the  newly  painted  house, 
whose  mistress  bullied  her,  and  who 
secretly  fed  the  stray  cats  at  nightfall, 
Mrs.  Manstey's  warmest  sympathies  were 
given.  On  one  occasion  her  feelings 
were  racked  by  the  neglect  of  a  house- 
maid, who  for  two  days  forgot  to  feed 
the  parrot  committed  to  her  care.  On 
the  third  day,  Mrs.  Manstey,  in  spite  of 
her  gouty  hand,  had  just  penned  a  let- 


ter, beginning :  "  Madam,  it  is  now 
three  days  since  your  parrot  has  been 
fed,"  when  the  forgetful  maid  appeared 
at  the  window  with  a  cup  of  seed  in  her 
hand. 

But  in  Mrs.  Manstey's  more  medita- 
tive moods  it  was  the  narrowing  per- 
spective of  far-off  yards  which  pleased 
her  best.  She  loved,  at  twilight,  when 
the  distant  brown-stone  spire  seemed 
melting  in  the  fluid  yellow  of  the  west, 
to  lose  herself  in  vague  memories  of  a 
trip  to  Europe,  made  years  ago,  and  now 
reduced  in  her  mind's  eye  to  a  pale 
phantasmagoria  of  indistinct  steeples 
and  dreamy  skies.  Perhaps  at  heart 
Mrs.  Manstey  was  an  artist  ;  at  all  events 
she  was  sensible  of  many  changes  of 
color  unnoticed  by  the  average  eye,  and 
dear  to  her  as  the  green  of  early  spring 
was  the  black  lattice  of  branches  against 
a  cold  sulphur  sky  at  the  close  of  a 
snowy  day.  She  enjoyed,  also,  the  sunny 
thaws  of  March,  when  patches  of  earth 
showed  through  the  snow,  like  ink-spots 
spreading  on  a  sheet  of  white  blotting- 
paper  ;  and,  better  still,  the  haze  of 
boughs,  leafless  but  swollen,  which  re- 
placed the  clear-cut  tracery  of  winter. 
She  even  watched  with  a  certain  interest 
the  trail  of  smoke  from  a  far-off  factory 
chimney,  and  missed  a  detail  in  the 
landscape  when  the  factory  was  closed 
and  the  smoke  disappeared. 

Mrs.  Manstey,  in  the  long  hours  which 
she  spent  at  her  window,  was  not  idle. 
She  read  a  little,  and  knitted  numberless 
stockings  ;  but  the  view  surrounded  and 
shaped  her  life  as  the  sea  does  a  lonely 
island.  When  her  rare  callers  came  it 
was  difficult  for  her  to  detach  herself 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  opposite 
window-washing,  or  the  scrutiny  of  cer- 
tain green  points  in  a  neighboring  flower- 
bed which  might,  or  might  not,  turn 
into  hyacinths,  while  she  feigned  an  in- 
terest in  her  visitor's  anecdotes  about 
some  unknown  grandchild.  Mrs.  Man- 
stey's real  friends  were  the  denizens  of 
the  yards,  the  hyacinths,  the  magnolia, 
the  green  parrot,  the  maid  who  fed  the 
cats,  the  doctor  who  studied  late  behind 
his  mustard-colored  curtains  ;  and  the 
confidant  of  her  tenderer  musings  was 
the  church-spire  floating  in  the  sunset. 

One  April  day,  as  she  sat  in  her  usual 
place,  with  knitting  cast  aside  and  eyes 
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fixed  on  the  blue  sky  mottled  with  round 
clouds,  a  knock  at  the  door  announced 
the  entrance  of  her  landlady.  Mrs.  Man- 
stey  did  not  care  for  her  landlady,  but 
she  submitted  to  her  visits  with  ladylike 
resignation.  To-day,  however,  it  seemed 
harder  than  usual  to  turn  from  the  blue 
sky  and  the  blossoming  magnolia  to  Mrs. 
Sampson's  unsuggestive  face,  and  Mrs. 
Manstey  was  conscious  of  a  distinct  ef- 
fort as  she  did  so. 

"  The  magnolia  is  out  earlier  than 
usual  this  year,  Mrs.  Sampson,"  she  re- 
marked, yielding  to  a  rare  impulse,  for 
she  seldom  alluded  to  the  absorbing  in- 
terest of  her  life.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  a  topic  not  likely  to  appeal  to  her 
visitors  and,  besides,  she  lacked  the 
power  of  expression  and  could  not  have 
given  utterance  to  her  feelings  had  she 
wished  to. 

"  The  what,  Mrs.  Manstey  ?  "  inquired 
the  landlady,  glancing  about  the  room 
as  if  to  find  there  the  explanation  of 
Mrs.  Manstey's  statement. 

"  The  magnoHa  in  the  next  yard — in 
Mrs.  Black's  yard,"  Mrs.  Manstey  re- 
peated. 

"Is  it,  indeed?  I  didn't  know  there 
was  a  magnolia  there,"  said  Mrs.  Samp- 
son, carelessly.  Mrs.  Manstey  looked  at 
her  ;  she  did  not  know  that  there  was 
a  magnolia  in  the  next  yard  ! 

"  By  the  way,"  Mrs.  Sampson  contin- 
ued, "  speaking  of  Mrs.  Black  reminds 
me  that  the  work  on  the  extension  is  to 
begin  next  week." 

"The  what?"  it  was  Mrs.  Manstey's 
turn  to  ask. 

"  The  extension,"  said  Mrs.  Sampson, 
nodding  her  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  ignored  magnoha.  "  You  knew,  of 
course,  that  Mrs.  Black  was  going  to 
build  an  extension  to  her  house  ?  Yes, 
ma'am.  I  hear  it  is  to  run  right  back 
to  the  end  of  the  yard.  How  she  can 
afford  to  build  an  extension  in  these 
hard  times  I  don't  see  ;  but  she  always 
was  crazy  about  building.  She  used  to 
keep  a  boarding-house  in  Seventeenth 
Street,  and  she  nearl}'  ruined  herself 
then  by  sticking  out  bow-windows  and 
what  not  ;  I  should  have  thought  that 
would  have  cured  her  of  building,  but 
I  guess  it's  a  disease,  like  drink.  Any- 
how, the  work  is  to  begin  on  Monday." 

IMi's.  Manstey  had  grown  pale.     She 


always  spoke  slowly,  so  the  landlady  did 
not  heed  the  long  pause  which  followed* 
At  last  Mrs.  Manstey  said  :  "  Do  you 
know  how  high  the  extension  will  be  ?  " 

"  That's  the  most  absurd  part  of  it. 
The  extension  is  to  be  built  right  up  to> 
the  roof  of  the  main  building  ;  now,  did 
vou  ever  ?  " 

Mrs.  Manstey  paused  again.  "  Won't 
it  be  a  great  annoyance  to  you,  Mrs. 
Sampson  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  should  say  it  would.  But  there's 
no  help  for  it ;  if  people  have  got  a  mind 
to  build  extensions  there's  no  law  to  pre- 
vent 'em,  that  I'm  aware  of."  Mrs.  Man- 
stey, knowing  this,  was  silent.  "  There 
is  no  help  for  it,"  Mrs.  Sampson  repeat- 
ed, "but  if  I  am  a  church  member,  I 
wouldn't  be  so  sorry  if  it  ruined  Ehza 
Black.  Well,  good-day,  Mrs.  Manstey  ; 
I'm  glad  to  find  you  so  comfortable." 

So  comfortable  —  so  comfortable  ! 
Left  to  herself  the  old  woman  tiuTied 
once  more  to  the  window.  How  lovely 
the  view  was  that  day !  The  blue  sky 
with  its  round  clouds  shed  a  brightness 
over  everything  ;  the  ailanthus  had  put 
on  a  tinge  of  yellow-green,  the  hyacinths 
were  budding,  the  magnolia  flowers 
looked  more  than  ever  like  rosettes 
carved  in  alabaster.  Soon  the  wistaria 
would  bloom,  then  the  horse-chestnut ; 
but  not  for  her.  Between  her  eyes  and 
them  a  barrier  of  brick  and  mortar 
would  swiftly  rise  ;  presently  even  the 
spire  would  disappear,  and  all  her  ra- 
diant world  be  blotted  out.  Mrs.  Man- 
stey sent  away  untouched  the  dinner- 
tray  brought  to  her  that  evening.  She 
lingered  in  the  window  until  the  windy 
sunset  died  in  bat-colored  dusk  ;  then, 
going  to  bed,  she  lay  sleepless  all  night. 

Early  the  next  day  she  was  up  and  at 
the  window.  It  was  raining,  but  even, 
through  the  slanting  gray  gauze  the 
scene  had  its  charm — and  then  the  rain, 
was  so  good  for  the  trees.  She  had  no- 
ticed the  day  before  that  the  ailanthus 
was  growing  dusty. 

"  Of  course  I  might  move."  said  Mrs. 
Manstey  aloud,  and  turning  from  the 
window  she  looked  about  her  room. 
She  might  move,  of  course  ;  so  might  she 
be  flayed  alive ;  but  she  was  not  likely 
to  survive  either  operation.  The  room, 
though  far  less  important  to  her  happi- 
ness than  the  view,  was  as  much  a  part 
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of  her  existence.  She  had  lived  in  it 
seventeen  years.  She  knew  every  stain 
on  the  wall-paper,  every  rent  in  the  car- 
pet ;  the  light  fell  in  a  certain  way  on 
her  engravings,  her  books  had  grown 
shabby  on  their  shelves,  her  bulbs  and 
ivy  were  used  to  their  window  and  knew 
w^hich  way  to  lean  to  the  sun.  "  We  are 
all  too  old  to  move,"  she  said. 

That  afternoon  it  cleared.  Wet  and 
radiant  the  blue  reappeared  through 
torn  rags  of  cloud  ;  the  ailanthus  spar- 
kled ;  the  earth  in  the  flower  -  borders 
looked  rich  and  warm.  It  was  Thurs- 
day, and  on  Monday  the  building  of  the 
extension  was  to  begin. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  a  card  was 
brought  to  Mrs.  Black,  as  she  was  en- 
gaged in  gathering  up  the  fragments  of 
the  boarders'  dinner  in  the  basement. 
The  card,  black-edged,  bore  Mrs.  Man- 
stey's  name. 

"  One  of  Mrs.  Sampson's  boarders ; 
wants  to  move,  I  suppose.  Well,  I  can 
give  her  a  room  next  year  in  the  exten- 
sion. Dinah,"  said  Mrs.  Black,  "  tell 
the  lady  I'll  be  upstairs  in  a  minute." 

Mrs.  Black  found  Mrs.  Manstey  stand- 
ing in  the  long  parlor  garnished  with 
statuettes  and  antimacassars ;  in  that 
house  she  could  not  sit  down. 

Stooping  hurriedly  to  open  the  regis- 
ter, which  let  out  a  cloud  of  dust,  Mrs. 
Black  advanced  to  her  visitor. 

"I'm  happy  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Man- 
stey ;  take  a  seat,  please,"  the  landlady 
remarked  in  her  prosperoijs  voice,  the 
voice  of  a  woman  who  can  afford  to 
build  extensions.  There  was  no  help 
for  it ;  Mrs.  Manstev  sat  down. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you, 
ma'am  ?  "  Mrs.  Black  continued.  "  My 
house  is  full  at  present,  but  I  am  going 
to  build  an  extension,  and " 

*'  It  is  about  the  extension  that  I  wish 
to  speak,"  said  Mrs.  Manstey,  suddenly. 
"  I  am  a  poor  woman,  Mrs.  Black,  and  I 
have  never  been  a  happy  one.  I  shall 
have  to  talk  about  myself  first  to — to 
make  you  understand." 

Mrs.  Black,  astonished  but  impertur- 
bable, bowed  at  this  parenthesis. 

"  I  never  had  what  I  wanted,"  Mrs. 
Manstey  continued.  "It  was  always 
one  disappointment  after  another.  For 
years  I  wanted  to  live  in  the  country. 
I  dreamed  and  dreamed  about  it ;   but 


we  never  could  manage  it.  There  was 
no  sunny  window  in  our  house,  and  so 
all  my  plants  died.  My  daughter  mar- 
ried years  ago  and  went  away — besides, 
she  never  cared  for  the  same  things. 
Then  my  husband  died  and  I  was  left 
alone.  That  was  seventeen  years  ago. 
I  went  to  live  at  Mrs.  Sampson's,  and 
I  have  been  there  ever  since.  I  have 
grown  a  little  infirm,  as  you  see,  and  I 
don't  get  out  often  ;  only  on  fine  days, 
if  I  am  feeling  very  well.  So  you  can 
understand  my  sitting  a  great  deal  in 
my  window — the  back  window  on  the 
third  floor " 

"  WeU,  Mrs.  Manstey,"  said  Mrs.  Black, 
liberally,  "  I  could  give  you  a  back  room, 
I  dare  say  ;  one  of  the  new  rooms  in  the 
ex 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  move  ;  I  can't 
move,"  said  Mrs.  Manstey,  almost  with 
a  scream.  "And  I  came  to  tell  you  that 
if  you  build  that  extension  I  shall  have 
no  view  from  my  window — no  view ! 
Do  you  understand  ?  " 

Mrs.  Black  thought  herself  face  to  face 
with  a  lunatic,  and  she  had  always  heard 
that  lunatics  must  be  humored. 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  she  remarked, 
pushing  her  chair  back  a  little  way, 
"  that  is  too  bad,  isn't  it  ?  Why,  I  never 
thought  of  that.  To  be  sure,  the  exten- 
sion imll  interfere  with  your  view,  Mrs. 
Manstey." 

"  You  do  understand  ?  "  Mrs.  Manstey 
gasped. 

"  Of  course  I  do.  And  I'm  real  sorry 
about  it,  too.  But  there,  don't  you 
worry,  Mrs.  Manstey.  I  guess  we  can 
fix  that  all  right." 

Mrs.  Manstey  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
Mrs.  Black  slipped  toward  the  door. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  fixing  it  ?  Do 
you  mean  that  I  can  induce  you  to  change 
your  mind  about  the  extension  ?  Oh, 
Mrs.  Black,  listen  to  me.  I  have  two 
thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  and  I  could 
manage,  I  know  I  could  manage,  to  give 

you  a  thousand  if "  Mrs.  Manstey 

paused  ;  the  tears  were  rolling  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  There,  there,  Mrs.  Manstey,  don't 
you  worry,"  repeated  Mrs.  Black,  sooth- 
ingly. "  I  am  sure  we  can  settle  it.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  can't  stay  and  talk  about 
it  any  longer,  but  this  is  such  a  busy 
time  of  day,  with  supper  to  get " 
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Her  hand  was  on  the  door-knob,  but 
with  sudden  vigor  Mrs.  Manstey  seized 
her  wrist. 

"  You  are  not  giving  me  a  definite 
answer.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
accept  my  proposition  ?  " 

"Why,  I'll  think  it  over,  Mrs.  Man- 
stey, certainly  I  will.  I  wouldn't  annoy 
you  for  the  world " 

"  But  the  work  is  to  begin  to-morrow, 
I  am  told,"  Mrs.  Manstey  persisted. 

Mrs.  Black  hesitated.  "It  shan't  be- 
gin, I  promise  you  that ;  I'll  send  word 
to  the  builder  this  very  night."  Mrs. 
Manstey  tightened  her  hold. 

"  You  are  not  deceiving  me,  are  you  ?  " 
she  said. 

"No — no,"  stammered  Mrs.  Black. 
"  How  can  you  think  such  a  thing  of  me, 
Mrs.  Manstey?" 

Slowly  Mrs.  Manstey's  clutch  relaxed, 
and  she  passed  through  the  open  door. 
"  One  thousand  dollars,"  she  repeated, 
pausing  in  the  hall  ;  then  she  let  herself 
out  of  the  house  and  hobbled  down  the 
steps,  supporting  herself  on  the  cast-iron 
railing. 

"  My  goodness,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Black, 
shutting  and  bolting  the  hall-door,  "  I 
never  knew  the  old  woman  was  crazy ! 
And  she  looks  so  quiet  and  ladylike, 
too." 

Mrs.  Manstey  slept  well  that  night, 
but  early  the  next  morning  she  was 
awakened  by  a  sound  of  hammering. 
She  got  to  her  window  with  what  haste 
she  might  and,  looking  out,  saw  that 
Mrs.  Black's  yard  was  full  of  workmen. 
Some  were  carrying  loads  of  brick  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  yard,  others  beginning 
to  demolish  the  old-fashioned  wooden 
balcony  which  adorned  each  story  of 
Mrs.  Black's  house.  Mrs.  Manstey  saw 
that  she  had  been  deceived.  At  first  she 
thought  of  confiding  her  trouble  to  Mrs. 
Sampson,  but  a  settled  discouragement 
soon  took  possession  of  her  and  she  went 
back  to  bed,  not  caring  to  see  what  was 
going  on. 

Toward  afternoon,  however,  feeling 
that  she  must  know  the  worst,  she  rose 
and  dressed  herself.  It  was  a  laborious 
task,  for  her  hands  were  stiffer  than 
usual,  and  the  hooks  and  buttons  seemed 
to  evade  her. 

When  she  seated  herself  in  the  win- 
dow,   she  saw  that   the    workmen   had 


removed  the  upper  part  of  the  balcony, 
and  that  the  bricks  had  multiplied  since 
morning.  One  of  the  men,  a  coarse 
fellow  with  a  bloated  face,  picked  a 
magnolia  blossom  and,  after  smelling 
it,  threw  it  to  the  ground  ;  the  next 
man,  carrying  a  load  of  bricks,  trod  on 
the  flower  in  passing. 

"Look  out,  Jim,"  called  one  of  the 
men  to  another  who  was  smoking  a  pipe, 
"  if  you  throw  matches  around  near 
those  barrels  of  paper  you'll  have  the 
old  tinder-box  burning  down  before  you 
know  it."  And  Mrs.  Manstey,  leaning 
forward,  perceived  that  there  were  sev- 
eral barrels  of  paper  and  rubbish  under 
the  wooden  balcony. 

At  length  the  work  ceased  and  twi- 
light fell.  The  sunset  was  perfect  and 
a  roseate  light,  transfiguring  the  distant 
spire,  lingered  late  in  the  west.  When 
it  grew  dark  Mrs.  Manstey  drew  down 
the  shades  and  proceeded,  in  her  usual 
methodical  manner,  to  light  her  lamp. 
She  always  filled  and  lit  it  with  her  o^ti 
hands,  keeping  a  kettle  of  kerosene  on  a 
zinc-covered  shelf  in  a  closet.  As  the 
lamp-light  filled  the  room  it  assumed  its 
usual  peaceful  aspect.  The  books  and 
pictures  and  plants  seemed,  like  their 
mistress,  to  settle  themselves  down  for 
another  quiet  evening,  and  Mrs.  Manstey, 
as  was  her  wont,  drew  up  her  armchair 
to  the  table  and  began  to  knit. 

That  night  she  could  not  sleep.  The 
weather  had  changed  and  a  wild  wind 
was  abroad,  blotting  the  stars  with  close- 
driven  clouds.  Mrs.  Manstey  rose  once 
or  twice  and  looked  out  of  the  window ; 
but  of  the  view  nothing  was  discernible 
save  a  tardy  light  or  two  in  the  opposite 
windows.  These  lights  at  last  went  out, 
and  Mrs.  Manstey,  who  had  watched  fen- 
their  extinction,  began  to  dress  herself. 
She  was  in  evident  haste,  for  she  merely 
flung  a  thin  dressing-gown  over  her 
night-dress  and  wrapped  her  head  in  a 
scarf  ;  then  she  opened  her  closet  and 
cautiously  took  out  the  kettle  of  kerosene. 
Having  slipped  a  bundle  of  wooden 
matches  into  her  pocket  she  proceeded, 
with  increasing  precautions,  to  unlock 
her  door,  and  a  few  moments  later  she 
was  feeling  her  way  down  the  dark  stair- 
case, led  by  a  glimmer  of  gas  from  the 
lower  hall.  At  length  she  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  and  began  the  more 
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difficult  descent  into  the  utter  darkness 
of  the  basement.  Here,  however,  she 
could  move  more  freely,  as  there  was  less 
danger  of  being  overheard  ;  and  without 
much  delay  she  contrived  to  unlock  the 
iron  door  leading  into  the  yard. '  A  gust 
I  of  cold  wind  smote  her  as  she  stepped 
out  and  groped  shiveringiy  under  the 
clothes-lines. 

That  morning  at  three  o'clock  an  alarm 
of  fire  brought  the  engines  to  Mrs.  Black's 
door,  and  also  brought  Mrs.  Sampson's 
startled  boarders  to  their  windows.  The 
wooden  balcony  at  the  back  of  Mrs. 
Black's  house  was  ablaze,  and  among 
those  who  watched  the  progress  of  the 
flames  was  Mrs.  Manstey,  leaning  in  her 
thin  dressing-gown  from  the  open  win- 
dow. 

The  fire,  however,  was  soon  put  out, 
and  the  frightened  occupants  of  the 
house,  who  had  fled  in  scant  attire,  re- 
assembled at  dawn  to  find  that  little 
mischief  had  been  done  beyond  the 
cracking  of  window  panes  and  smoking 
of  ceilings.  In  fact,  the  chief  sufferer 
by  the  fire  was  Mrs.  Manstey,  who  was 
found  in  the  morning  gasping  with 
pneumonia,  a  not  unnatural  result,  as 
everyone  remarked,  of  her  having  hung 
out  of  an  open  window  at  her  age  in  a 
dressing-gown.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
she  was  very  ill,  but  no  one  had  guessed 
how  grave  the  doctor's  verdict  would  be, 
and  the  faces  gathered  that  evening 
about  Mrs.  Sampson's  table  were  awe- 
struck and  disturbed.  Not  that  any  of 
the  boarders  knew  Mrs.  Manstey  well ; 
she  "  kept  to  herself,"  as  they  said,  and 
seemed  to  fancy  herself  too  good  for 
them  ;  but  then  it  is  always  disagree- 
able to  have  anyone  dying  in  the  house 
and,  as  one  lady  observed  to  another : 
"It  might  just  as  well  have  been  you  or 
me,  my  dear." 

But  it  was  only  Mrs.  Manstey ;  and 
she  was  dying,  as  she  had  lived,  lonely 
if  not  alone.  The  doctor  had  sent  a 
trained  nurse,  and  Mrs.  Sampson,  with 
muffled  step,  came  in  from  time  to  time  ; 
but  both,  to  Mrs.  Manstey,  seemed  re- 


mote and  unsubstantial  as  the  figures  in 
a  dream.  All  day  she  said  nothing  ;  but 
when  she  was  asked  for  her  daughter's 
address  she  shook  her  head.  At  times 
the  nurse  noticed  that  she  seemed  to  be 
listening  attentively  for  some  sound 
which  did  not  come ;  then  again  she 
dozed. 

The  next  morning  at  daylight  she 
was  very  low.  The  nurse  called  Mrs. 
Sampson  and  as  the  two  bent  over  the 
old  woman  they  saw  her  lij^s  move. 

"Lift  me  up — out  of  bed,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

They  raised  her  in  their  arms,  and 
with  her  stiff  hand  she  pointed  to  the 
window. 

"  Oh,  the  window — she  wants  to  sit  in 
the  window.  She  used  to  sit  there  all 
day,"  Mrs.  Sampson  explained.  "It can 
do  her  no  harm,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Nothing  matters  now,"  said  the  nurse. 

They  carried  Mrs.  Manstey  to  the 
window  and  placed  her  in  her  chair. 
The  dawn  was  abroad,  a  jubilant  spring 
dawn  ;  the  spire  had  already  caught  a 
golden  ray,  though  the  magnolia  and 
horse-chestnut  still  slumbered  in  shad- 
ow. In  Mrs.  Black's  yard  all  was  quiet. 
The  charred  timbers  of  the  balcony  lay 
where  they  had  fallen.  It  was  evident 
that  since  the  fire  the  builders  had  not 
returned  to  their  work.  The  magnolia 
had  unfolded  a  few  more  sculptural 
flowers  ;  the  view  was  undisturbed. 

It  was  hard  for  Mrs.  Manstey  to 
breathe ;  each  moment  it  grew  more  dif- 
ficult. She  tried  to  make  them  open  the 
window,  but  they  would  not  understand. 
If  she  could  have  tasted  the  air,  sweet 
with  the  penetrating  ailanthus  savor,  it 
would  have  eased  her  ;  but  the  view  at 
least  was  there — the  spire  was  golden 
now,  the  heavens  had  warmed  from  pearl 
to  blue,  day  was  alight  from  east  to 
west,  even  the  magnolia  had  caught  the 
sun. 

Mrs.  Manstey's  head  fell  back  and 
smiling  she  died. 

That  day  the  building  of  the  extension 
was  resumed. 


LANDOR   ONCE  MORE. 

By  IV.  B.  Shubrick  Clymer. 


CCASIONAL  attempts 
have  been  made  to 
popularize  L  an  dor. 
By  publishing  well- 
chosen  passages,  and 
by  pointing  out  his 
good  qualities,  Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin  and 
Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  and  perhaps  oth- 
ers, have  tried  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  his  readers.  That  they  have  in 
part  succeeded  is  doubtless  true  ;  but 
that  Landor  can  ever  become  popular 
in  any  but  a  very  restricted  sense  of  the 
word,  may  be  assumed  to  be  wholly 
unlikely.  He  says  that  he  loved  nature, 
"  and  next  to  nature,  art."  He  did,  in- 
deed, genuinely  love  nature,  but  largely 
as  a  background  to  art  rather  than  sole- 
ly for  itself ;  and  the  art  he  practised 
is  of  a  sort  which  to  many  people  ap- 
pears remote  from  nature.  Elsewhere 
he  writes,  with  the  pen  of  Anaxagoras, 
**  If  anyone  should  note  to  you  my  sin- 
gularities, remembering  me  a  year  hence, 
as  I  trust  you  and  Pericles  will  do,  add 
to  them,  but  not  aloud,  a  singularity  of 
felicity,  '  He  neither  lived  nor  died  ivith 
the  multitude.'"  Without  echoing  De 
Quincey's  denunciation  of  the  numerous 
public  as  "a  well-known  character,  par- 
ticularly disagreeable,  though  slightly 
respectable,  and  notorious  for  affecting 
the  chief  seats  in  synagogues,"  one  who 
at  all  sympathizes  with  *'  the  bom  artist, 
the  born  solitary  "  that  Landor  was,  may 
fairly  question  the  applicabihty  of  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen's  somewhat  picturesque 
conclusion  that  his  *'  wanton  quarrel 
with  the  world  has  been  avenged  by  the 


world's  indifference,"  and  may  venture 
to  doubt,  not,  indeed,  that  "  the  world 
has  a  very  strong  case  "  against  him,  but 
whether  that  undoubted  fact  be  not  in 
some  degree  irrelevant  to  a  matter  on 
which  the  world  is  incompetent  to  form 
an  intelhgent  opinion.  Good  and  sig- 
nificant as  popularity  may  be,  failure  to 
achieve  it  need  not  imply  either  quarrel- 
someness or  inferiority,  for,  in  literature 
as  in  life,  amiable  qualities  of  a  high 
order  may  coexist  with  inability  to  im- 
press a  wide  circle.  Landor  may  not 
have  been  an  easy  man  to  live  with,  and 
his  writings  may  not  be  easy  reading  ; 
yet,  if  neither  he  nor  his  few  admirers 
much  regard  the  world's  opinion,  how 
can  it  greatly  matter  whether  his  un- 
popularity diminish  or  increase  ?  Why 
should  one  who  takes  pleasure  in  an  au- 
thor inquire  how  many  other  people  take 
pleasure  in  him?  Surely  you  cannot 
prove  that  this  or  the  other  author  ought 
to  please  ;  you  can,  at  most,  merely  show 
why  he  does  please  you  and  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  others  of  similar  taste. 
The  appeal,  then,  to  the  majority  for  or 
against  an  author  whose  talent  or  genius 
is  of  an  unusual  or  exceptional  cast,  is 
unsafe.  In  the  case  of  "  perhaps  the 
most  striking  instance  in  modern  litera- 
ture of  a  radical  divergence  of  opinion 
between  the  connoisseurs  and  the  mass 
of  readers,"  as  Landor  has  not  inaptly 
been  called,  such  an  appeal  is  suggestive 
rather  of  dogmatic  assertion  than  of  that 
critical  fairness  which  strives  simply 
and  clearly  to  set  forth  the  grounds  on 
which  rests  the  high  esteem  of  the  "  con- 
noisseurs," or  knowing  ones.     Without 
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calling  in  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
occasionally  excessive  praise  of  some  of 
these,  nor  taking  up  in  detail  every  count 
in  the  indictment  against  him,  an  unpre- 
judiced reader  may  yet  find,  in  consid- 
ering Landor's  lofty  and  wayward  gen- 
ius and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
grew,  abundant  material  for  profitable 
study. 

Of  the  sort  of  comment  on  Landor 
which  his  admirers  find  true  in  detail 
and  false  in  total  effect,  Mr.  Stephen's 
able,  though  in  some  respects  paradox- 
ical, essay  is  the  best  instance.  The 
truth  of  almost  every  charge  therein 
made  may  be  cheerfully  admitted,  and 
the  critic  may  even  be  thanked  for  bring- 
ing into  evidence  some  rather  obscure 
parts  of  the  subject ;  yet  the  tone  of  the 
criticism  is  such  that  the  qualities  which 
entitle  Landor  to  more  sympathetic 
treatment  than  he  gets,  are  half  hidden. 
In  criticism,  as  in  any  other  pursuit,  the 
point  of  view  is  everything.  In  the  arti- 
cle in  question,  the  point  of  view  twists 
the  perspective,  spoils  the  pattern ; 
though  all  the  parts  are  more  or  less 
clearly  visible,  the  arrangement  of  them 
is  mistaken,  the  emphasis  is  misplaced. 
The  effect  produced  by  Landor  will  be 
one  thing  or  another  according  as  one 
or  another  view  is  taken  of  certain  traits 
of  a  writer  to  whom  an  intelligent  reader 
can  scarcely  be  quite  indifferent.  It  is 
only  for  the  sake  of  suggesting  the  gold- 
en side  of  the  shield,  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  mention  again  two  or  three  of 
the  faults  commonly  laid  to  his  charge. 

He  is,  it  is  urged,  difficult  to  read 
through,  and  is  therefore  best  shown 
in  a  volume  of  selections.  Warmly  as 
Arnold  admired  Wordsworth  and  Byron, 
yet  he  saw  and  undertook  to  meet  the 
same  difficulty  in  the  case  of  each  of 
them  ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  has  there- 
by served  Wordsworth's  fame,  at  any 
rate,  a  better  tui^n  than  Mr.  Morley  with 
his  complete  edition  of  the  poems  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  verse.  If  Wordsworth 
and  Byron  need  sifting,  how  is  Landor 
shown  to  be  of  small  account  because 
he  cannot  be  taken  unsifted  ?  Is  he  not 
in  the  same  boat  with  Browning,  the 
most  illustrious  recent  instance  of  "mat- 
ter and  impertinency  mix'd  "  ?  Had  the 
ninety  dramas  traditionally  attributed  to 
.^'Schylus  come  down  to  us,  instead  of 


only  seven,  he,  too,  might  appear  best  in 
a  book  of  selections.  In  fact,  the  neces- 
sity of  either  choosing,  or  getting  some- 
one else  to  choose  for  you,  from  the 
work  of  a  voluminous  writer,  has  slight 
bearing,  if  any,  on  the  value  of  his  work. 
Just  now,  indeed,  the  fashion  is  carried 
to  absurd  lengths.  When  skilfully 
made,  however,  selections  and  extracts 
deserve  everybody's  good  word.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  where,  in  this  era  of  man- 
ifold books,  we  should  be  without  them, 
for  there  are  probably  few  of  us  who 
have  not  been,  by  their  means,  brought 
better  acquainted  with  numerous  clas- 
sics. W^hen  we  are  at  home  with  the 
classics,  we  like  to  wander  at  will,  ignor- 
ing the  friend  who  introduced  us.  Hu- 
man, but  uncritical. 

Among  the  chief  hindrances  to  read- 
ing Landor  are  the  exactions  he  makes 
of  a  reader  ;  whether  these  are  too  great 
depends  largely  on  the  reader.  With 
regard  to  his  alleged  excessive  conden- 
sation, wherein  lies  one  difficulty,  it  is 
to  be  said  that  we  who  skim  novels  and 
newspapers  are  so  in  the  way  of  expect- 
ing from  writers  all  kinds  of  useless 
help,  so-called,  are  so  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  diffuseness  which  professes  to 
be  explanatory,  that  we  often  do  not 
feel,  as  we  read,  with  what  a  dead  weight 
of  words  we  are  burdened.  Verbal 
prodigality  is  generally  more  injurious 
to  style  and  more  tiresome  than  verbal 
parsimony.  De  Quincey,  whose  habit 
in  this  respect  is  the  direct  converse  of 
Landor's,  I  find  at  least  as  hard  to  read 
for  two  or  three  hours  on  end.  Lan- 
dor's fault — for  he  sometimes,  though 
by  no  means  always,  carries  compression 
too  far — makes  for  greater  alertness  of 
mind  and  keener  discrimination  in  the 
reader.  If  he  incline  to  exercise  too 
often  our  goat-like  power  of  leaping  over 
spaces  usually  bridged  for  travellers  on 
foot,  it  is  equally  true  that  mountain- 
climbing  from  which  all  difficulties  have 
been  cleared  loses  its  charm.  That  in 
the  region,  picturesquely  indicated  by 
Mr.  Swinburne,  through  which  he  asks 
us  to  follow,  people  in  general  are  not 
mentally  agile  enough  to  keep  him  long 
in  sight,  in  no  degree  diminishes  the 
exhilarating  effect  of  the  climb  on  those 
blessed  with  legs  and  wind — rather  the 
reverse. 
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In  a  word,  Lanclor  needs  a  trained 
reader,  able  to  tell  the  best  and  the  sec- 
ond-best apart,  and  fully  to  enjoy  the 
best.  Such  a  reader  must  know  more 
history  and  more  literature  than  most 
people  know.  For  Landor's  usual  meth- 
od is  to  presuppose  in  the  reader  a 
knowledge  of  everything  that  concerns 
his  speakers,  and  to  put  them  on  the 
stage  not  in  any  scene  recorded  of  them, 
but  in  scenes  not  inconsistent  with  what 
is  recorded  of  their  lives  and  characters. 
Whereas  Shakespeare  is  apt,  in  his  his- 
torical plays,  to  follow  history  more  or 
less  closely,  Landor  is  apt,  as  it  were,  to 
invent  history  ;  where  Shakespeare  tells 
what  happened,  Landor  would  tell  some- 
thing implying  a  knowledge  of  what 
happened.  Thus,  a  reader  ignorant  of 
history  misses  much  of  the  subtlety  of 
Landor's  best  work.  Again,  one  unfa- 
miliar with  classical  literature  loses  the 
flavor  of  a  style  conformed  to  classical 
models.  Latin  and  English  were  almost 
equally  Landor's  mother  -  tongues  ;  to 
Latin,  which  was  perhaps  his  favorite, 
his  English  owes,  as  does  Ben  Jonson's, 
both  merits  and  defects.  It  may  be  that 
each  of  them  introduced  into  an  unin- 
flected  language  too  many  constructions 
native  to  an  inflected  language ;  it  is 
certain  that  one  who  knows  no  Latin 
cannot  see  in  the  st^de  of  either  all  that 
a  student  of  Latin  can  see. 

Greater  compactness  of  phrase  than 
we  are  accustomed  to,  greater  demands 
on  historical  and  literar}^  knowledge 
than  are  usually'  made,  and  a  certain 
holding  of  himself  aloof  and  above  the 
crowd,  are  barriers  to  the  reading  of 
Landor,  even  at  his  best.  They  are 
barriers  worth  scaling,  at  whatever  out- 
lay of  effort.  Once  within  them,  that  is 
to  say,  a  taste  once  acquired,  the  com- 
petent reader  cannot  fail  to  find  in  Lan- 
dor a  great  deal  to  satisfy  him  intellec- 
tually. 

Landor  had  not,  it  is  true,  any  weighty 
"  message  "  to  his  own  nor  to  any  later 
generation.  He  was  not  a  Carlyle  nor 
an  Emerson.  His  chief  concern  was 
with  art  as  he  conceived  it,  rather  than 
with  nature  or  with  man  directly. 
Coming  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
of  romantic  activity  in  England,  the 
period  of  Scott  and  Wordsworth,  he  is 
more    conspicuously   isolated   than    he 


would  have  been  in  the  prose  age  of 
Dryden ;  for,  whereas  his  distinguished 
contemporaries  sympathized  with  the 
past  and  with  nature  as  means  whereby 
to  put  new  life  into  the  present  and  into 
literature,  his  sympathy  with  the  past 
was  innocent  of  humanitarian  or  other 
ulterior  purpose.  In  his  devotion  to 
beauty  he  was  nearer  of  kin  to  Keats 
than  to  the  other  poets  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century.  His  treatment 
of  the  antique  and  Keats's  were  as  dif- 
ferent as  two  things  could  be.  Keats's 
was  romantic  and  excited  ;  Landor's, 
whether  classic  or  not,  was  controlled. 
But,  though  otherwise  unlike,  the  two 
men  were  alike  in  seeking  in  the  past 
beauty  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  the  sake 
of  anything  else  ;  each  held  that  "  beau- 
ty is  truth,"  and  each  tried,  in  his  own 
way,  to  present  his  conception  of  beau- 
ty impersonally,  leaving  it  to  work  as 
it  would  on  men's  minds.  Beyond  that, 
neither  Keats  nor  Landor  had  any 
"  message  "  to  the  world  at  large  ;  but 
that  steadfast  purpose  would  of  itself 
suffice  to  save  the  work  of  each  from 
the  imputation  of  futility.  Landor's 
work  had  real  meaning  to  himself,  no 
doubt ;  it  is  the  artistic  expression  of 
his  deepest  thoughts  and  emotions. 
How  far  it  may  have  real  meaning  for 
other  people  is  stated  by  the  most  re- 
cent, and  by  no  means  least  apprecia- 
tive, of  his  critics,  Mr.  Woodberry,  who 
says  that  only  intellectual  literary  men 
of  leisure  will  ever  care  for  it.  That  it 
may  hold  a  high  place  in  the  estimation 
of  cultivated  men,  is  usually  accounted 
by  critics  insufficient  praise  ;  the  appro- 
bation of  the  untutored  is  deemed  need- 
ful. But  there  is  another  view.  The 
cultivated  minority  of  a  minority  may  be 
looked  on  as  supplying  the  sole  ground 
for  hope  as  to  matters  of  art  and  liter- 
ature at  a  time  when  the  popular  esti- 
mate of  qualities  of  form  is  so  freakish 
as  at  present  it  is.  Granting,  then,  that 
Landor  was  not  in  the  main  current  of 
his  time,  and  that  therefore  his  time 
was  not  sensibly  affected  by  his  rare 
powers,  we  may  yet  find  in  his  best 
work  a  mastery  of  detail  and  an  imagin- 
ativeness which,  though  not  the  whole 
of  art,  are  organic  elements  of  art,  as  es- 
sential and  as  effective  as  any.  It  is 
desirable,  not  that  everybodv  should  be 
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cultivated  to  the  point  of  being  able  to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  he  makes, 
but  that  the  discriminating  few  should, 
even  though  accused  of  snobbishness 
and  of  disingenuousness,  continue  to 
believe  that  the  voice  of  the  undiscern- 
ing  many  does  not  in  his  case  utter  the 
final  word.  It  is  true  that  his  command 
of  detail  is  greater  than  his  command  of 
mass,  that  he  is  often  desultory,  that  his 
sense  of  unity  is  defective.  That  is  the 
most  serious  fault  of  his  work  as  a 
whole,  the  point  wherein  he  differs  most 
from  the  Greeks  with  whom  he  is  so 
often,  and  so  lightly,  compared.  It  is 
a  fault  which  does  not  impair  the  beau- 
ty of  separate  parts,  however  much  it 
may  interfere  with  the  effect  of  their 
beauty.  Landor  must  be  considered  in 
bits,  rather  than  in  bulk.  The  quality  of 
his  genius,  its  limitations,  and  the  char- 
acter of  his  fame  are  obvious  on  an  ex- 
amination of  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  his  total  product. 

Of  the  three  periods  into  which  his 
extended  literary  life  falls,  the  second, 
containing  the  "Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions," the  "  Examination  of  Shakspere," 
"  Pericles  and  Aspasia,"  and  the  "  Penta- 
meron,"  is  more  important  than  that 
of  "  Gebir"  and  "  Count  Julian  "  which 
preceded,  or  than  that  of  miscellaneous 
writing  in  prose  and  verse  which  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Swinburne,  to  be  sure, 
places  the  poetry  midway  between 
Byron's  and  Shelley's  — wherever  that 
may  be.  But  Landor  was  a  formative 
influence  with  Mr.  Swinburne  when  he 
was  just  not  a  boy  ;  so  even  more  than 
usual  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
disciple's  eloquent  enthusiasm.  Lan- 
dor's  poetry,  as  far  as  I  know  it,  seldom 
transports,  like  Byron's  and  Shelley's. 
Though  not  pedestrian,  as  Arnold's  has 
rather  unfairly  been  called,  it  might 
usually  be  as  effective  in  the  form  of 
prose.  Occasional  detached  passages 
in  "  Gebir  "  and  "  Count  Julian  "  are 
exceptions  ;  and  some  of  the  short 
things  can  scarcely  be  too  highly 
praised,  though  they  have  sometimes 
been  praised  wrongly.  It  is  as  a  writer 
of  prose,  however,  that  Landor  is  chief- 
ly memorable.  The  best  "  Conversa- 
tions," "  Pericles  and  Aspasia,"  and  the 
"  Pentameron  "  are,  I  think,  the  tripod 
on  which  his  fame  rests. 


The  only  reasonable  classification  of 
the  "  Conversations "  is  that  which 
divides  them  into  dramatic  and  non- 
dramatic.  Of  the  first  class  a  list  might 
easily  be  made  of  scenes  really  dramatic 
in  the  sense  that  the  speakers  are  felt 
behind  the  words,  and  that  the  effect  of 
each  speech  is  felt  in  calling  forth  the 
reply.  Moreover,  there  is  sometimes  in 
these  scenes  dramatic  movement ;  inci- 
dent, though  not  mentioned,  is  some- 
times implied.  Instances  will  occur  to 
every  reader.  The  beautiful  conversa- 
tion between  Walton,  Cotton,  and  Old- 
ways,  a  gem  not  so  often  spoken  of  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  contains  a  great  deal 
of  such  impHed  incident,  as  well  as  of 
implied  landscape,  so  to  speak ;  and 
there  are  dozens  more.  In  such  scenes 
Landor  is  at  his  best.  In  others, 
though,  as  was  once  said  of  Mr.  Henry 
Irving,  he  does  not  get  quite  out  of 
himself,  he  yet  gets  pretty  completely 
into  the  character.  Irving's  "  Louis 
XI."  and  his  "  Hamlet "  may  serve 
roughly  to  illustrate  the  distinction : 
the  one  is  the  French  king  as  you  feel 
he  must  have  been ;  the  other  is  the 
English  actor  in  an  interesting  version 
of  the  Danish  prince.  So  Leofric  and 
Godiva  live  as  individually  as  you  or  I ; 
whereas  LucuUus  and  Caesar  are  to  a 
great  extent  Landor's  mouthpieces — 
interesting  mouthpieces,  and  to  some 
degree  dramatically  conceived,  but  not, 
like  the  Lord  of  Coventry  and  his  Lady, 
inevitable  creations.  Still  other  "  Con- 
versations "  do  not  move  at  all.  Some 
of  these  contain  engaging  matter  ;  but 
some  are  dull  and  heavy  discussions, 
which  there  is  no  more  occasion  to  read 
than  there  is  to  read  "  Sordello " — a 
task  that  an  intelligent  man  may,  I  take 
it,  indefinitely  defer  without  thereby 
disqualifying  himself  to  speak  aright 
meanwhile  of  the  author  of  "  Men  and 
Women." 

"Pericles  and  Aspasia"  throbs  with 
beauty,  which  it  is  the  custom  to  caU 
Greek.  Whether  the  clear,  simple, 
straightforward,  dignified,  graceful 
treatment  of  Athenian  Ufe  is  Attic,  per- 
haps admits  of  discussion.  In  the  face 
of  Goethe's  opinion  that  "Samson  Agon- 
istes  "  was  the  only  modern  work  which 
had  "  caught  fire  from  the  breath  of  the 
antique  spirit,"  it  may  be  prudent  to  think 
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twice  before  accepting  the  snap-judgment 
of  every  stripling  reviewer  as  to  the  Greek 
or  Homeric  character  of  much  recent 
work.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  show 
that  Kingsley's  "  Andromeda,"  and  that 
Mr.  Swinburne's  "Atalanta/'  and  par- 
ticularly his  "  Erechtheus,"  are  Greek. 
All  three  are  delightful ;  the  last,  espe- 
cially, can  be  called  no  less  than  a  splen- 
didly successful  imitation.  But  whether 
it,  or  any  such  attempt  to  embody  in 
EngHsh  the  Greek  spirit,  can  rightly  be 
called  more  than  an  imitation,  may  be 
questioned.  It  is  true  that  the  author 
of  some  of  the  most  pertinent  recent 
criticism  of  Homer  calls  Clough  Ho- 
meric, and  that  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  translation  of  Homer  accepted  by 
the  present  generation  of  Englishmen 
calls  Dumas  Homeric,  and  that  each 
makes  out  a  fairly  good  case.  But  it  is 
imlikely  that  Homer  would  have  sug- 
gested Dumas  to  Arnold,  or  Clough  to 
Mr.  Lang.  The  contention  is  not  that 
there  are  no  points  of  resemblance,  but 
that  the  bandying  about  of  such  epi- 
thets by  the  half-informed  tends  to  blur 
real  distinctions,  and  so  to  perplex  crit- 
icism. It  does  not  enhance  the  value  of 
a  work  to  call  it  Greek,  nor  advance  us 
a  step  toward  an  understanding  of  its 
value.  If  a  Homeric  Clough  and  a  Ho- 
meric Dumas  are  difficult  to  accept  to- 
gether, it  is  still  more  difficult  to  recon- 
cile either  with  Mr.  Lowell's  judicious 
remark  that  "between  us  and  the 
Greeks  lies  the  grave  of  their  murdered 
paganism,  making  our  minds  and  theirs 
irreconcilable." 

As  to  the  excellence  of  style  of  "  Peri- 
cles and  Aspasia,"  there  is  less  room  for 
two  opinions.  "  Though  not  alien  to  the 
treatment  of  modern  life,"  writes  Lord 
Houghton,  a  critic  of  Landor  at  once 
sympathetic  and  discreet,  "it  [his  style] 
is  undoubtedly  more  at  home  in  the  old 
world  ;  and  in  such  '  Conversations  '  as 
those  of  Lucullus  and  Caesar,  Epictetus 
and  Seneca,  Epicurus  and  the  Grecian 
Maidens,  Marcus  Tullius  and  Quinctus 
Cicero,  and  in  the  '  Epistles  '  of  Pericles 
and  Aspasia,  there  is  a  sense  of  fitness 
of  language  that  suggests  the  desire  to 
see  them  restored,  as  it  were,  to  the 
original  tongues."  And  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  they  would  be  the  best  possible 
things  from  which  to  select  passages  for 


translation  into  Latin  and  Greek — so  at 
one  are  the  thought  and  the  expression 
of  it.  There  are  in  "  Pericles  and  As- 
pasia "  dull  passages,  which  anyone  is  at 
liberty  to  skip  ;  and  there  are  anachron- 
isms, inaccuracy  in  detail,  and  such  like 
handles  for  pedants,  which  no  one  else 
need  grasp.  The  story,  which  is  sUght, 
is  in  the  temper  of  the  time ;  it  is 
founded,  in  the  main,  on  incidents  re- 
corded of  the  classic  lovers,  and  to  these 
are  added  others  which  are  in  keeping. 
The  passion  is  pagan  and  free  from  self- 
consciousness,  deep  in  tranquillity  of  ex- 
pression, absolute  in  devotion,  restrained 
by  a  sense  of  beauty.  The  vitality  of 
the  book  is  to  some  degree  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  it  with  Becker's  "  Chari- 
cles  "  and  "  Gallus,"  which  are  by  con- 
trast dead  restorations  of  the  times  they 
treat  of ;  it  may  also  be  compared,  in 
this  respect,  with  Bulwer's popular  "Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,"  with  Hamerling's 
"Aspasia,"  and  with  the  clever  and 
learned  archaeological  exercises  of  Mr. 
Ebers.  The  spirit  of  its  period  quickens 
none  of  these  as  the  spirit  of  beauty, 
whether  Hellenic  or  Landorian,  quick- 
ens "Pericles  and  Aspasia,"  where,  if 
anywhere,  one  is  disposed  to  allow  that 

' '  tlirougli  the  trumpet  of  a  child  of  Rome 
Rang  the  pure  music  of  the  flutes  of  Greece." 

It  may  be  added,  as  a  crown  of  grace, 
that  here,  for  once,  despite  irrelevance 
and  digression,  Landor  constructs  well. 
In  the  "  Pentameron  "  it  is  likewise 
a  fact  that  tedious  passages  occui' — 
from  which  escape  is  as  simple  as  in 
the  other  case.  I  think  there  are  not 
so  man}'.  At  any  rate,  I  can  read  it 
straight  through  with  less  frequent  de- 
sire to  skip  than  I  can  "  Pericles  and 
Aspasia."  The  most  obvious  handle 
for  pedants  is  the  perverse  estimate  of 
Dante.  The  delight  I  take  in  the 
"Pentameron"  comes  from  the  great 
charm  of  the  relation  between  the  two 
friends,  from  the  exquisite  picture  set 
in  an  exquisite  frame,  from  the  episod- 
ical characters  introduced  now  and  then 
with  a  skill  unusual  in  Landor,  from 
occasional  passages  unsurpassed  even 
by  Landor,  from  the  quality  of  the  En- 
glish throughout.  Whether  the  spirit 
is  Florentine,  I  do  not  know.     The  Ian- 
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guage,  I  think,  is  a  web,  closely  woven, 
strong,  flexible,  brilliant,  visible  in  every 
detail  of  texture,  in  every  detail  disclos- 
ing new  beauties  the  more  carefully  it 
is  examined. 

Such,  very  briefly,  are  the  works 
which  led  Emerson  to  welcome  Landor 
as  "  one  of  the  foremost  of  that  small 
class  who  make  good  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  claims  of  pure  literature," 
and  therefore  "  a  friend  and  consoler  of 
mankind."  That  verdict,  very  different 
from  the  one  commonly  rendered,  is  not 
invalidated  by  the  gratuitous  comment 
that  Emerson  and  other  Americans  felt 
a  certain  complacency  in  "  rescuing  an 
English  genius  from  the  neglect  of  his 
own  countrymen  ; "  nor  does  acceptance 
of  it  allow  regret  that  "  rare  qualities 
have  been  cruelly  wasted,"  nor  admit 
of  the  view  that  regards  Landor  as  a 
"  warning  to  the  artistic  school."  Criti- 
cism which,  impaling  an  author  on  a  rig- 
id theory,  requires  him  to  be  something 
else  than  he  is,  rather  recalls  inquis- 
itorial than  adopts  rational  methods. 
Of  that  sort  Landor  has  had  more  than 
his  share,  and  less  of  the  sort  which 
is  content  to  take  him  for  what  he  is — 
one  more  instance  of  instinct  refusing 


to  follow  the  fashion.  He  somewhere 
speaks  of  "  pictorial  grace  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  gracefulness  of  the  forms 
represented."  His  own  literary  quality 
is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  the 
quality  of  his  subjects,  but  none  the  less 
real  for  that.  Like  other  original  writ- 
ers, he  has  to  create  the  taste  by  which 
he  is  to  be  enjoyed.  Judicial  criticism 
has  often  affirmed  his  obvious  faults, 
mentioning  his  merits  parenthetically. 
It  is  the  subtle  merits  that  need  affir- 
mation, for  it  is  by  them  that  he  differs 
from  other  writers.  By  them  he  may, 
in  the  long  run,  come  to  be  known. 
For,  whereas  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  and 
Browning  show  signs  of  losing,  from 
lack  of  a  sense  of  form,  the  pre-eminence 
which  their  strength  seemed  to  com- 
mand, Landor  is  perhaps  gaining  rec- 
ognition as  the  possessor  of  a  faculty 
which  in  them  was  subordinate.  Not 
that  he  is  gaining  many  readers,  nor 
that  his  writings  can  all  be  read  by  any- 
body. His  best  is  unmatched  in  its  kind, 
however  ;  not  to  know  it  is  to  be  a  loser. 
Its  chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
rests  on  the  likelihood  of  there  being  in 
future  generations  a  few  men  with  Emer- 
son's unjaded  taste  for  "  pure  literature." 
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I  HAVE,  in  my  time,  listened  to  many 
glowing  si^eeches  upon  the  inestimable 
blessings  conferred  on  mankind  by  the  in- 
creased ease,  certainty,  and  rapidity  of  com- 
munication between  the  different  parts  of 
our  vast  country,  and  between  our  coun- 
try and  others  widely  separated  in  distance 
from  us.  This  is  a  favorite  topic  for  cler- 
gymen when  invited  to  address  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  this  city,  at  its  time- 
honored  (and,  perhaps,  most  important) 
function,  the  annual  dinner.  I  have  heard 
Commerce  toasted  as  the  "  handmaid  of  re- 
ligion," and  the  modern  freight  and  pas- 
senger steamers  refeircd  to,  with  slightly 
passe  eloquence,  as  '*the  white-winged  mes- 
sengers of  i^eace."  I  even  recall  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Scriptures — I  am  bound 
to  say  it  was  from  the  Apocryi)ha — which 
came  near  enough  to  describing  the  loco- 
motive engine,  to  suggest  to  the  orator  that 
the  modern  railway  was  a  definite  part  of 
the  prophet's  vision  of  a  perfected  world. 
But  I  venture  to  suggest  to  the  thoughtful 
moralist,  that  there  is  one  consequence  of 
the  facility  of  communication  that  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory  to  him  who  puts  honest 
dealing  above  anything  else  in  commerce. 
It  has,  I  am  convinced,  distinctly  lessened 
the  responsibility  of  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen,  and  our  poor  human  nature  is 
such  that  when  the  bond  of  responsibility 
is  loosened  there  is  a  tendency  to  dishonest 
gains.  Natu-.ally,  easier  and  wider  com- 
munication has  made  more  numerous  and 
greater  markets,  and  in  these  markets  com- 
petition tends  toward  cheapness  rather  than 
Vol.  X— 13 


toward  excellence.  That  most  interesting 
of  economists,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  has 
said  that  a  difference  of  a  small  fraction, 
I  believe  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  yard  in 
the  cost  of  cotton  goods,  is  sometimes  enough 
to  decide  whether  an  extensive  market  shall 
be  controlled  by  one  or  by  another  nation. 
Now  in  the  strenuous  contest  for  that  eighth 
of  a  cent  per  yard,  and  the  possible  mill- 
ions of  dollars  that  may  accrue  to  the  vic- 
tor, it  may  hapj^en — in  fact  it  has  hap- 
pened— that  clay  and  not  cotton  has  found 
its  way  into  the  fabric  to  be  sold,  a  device 
of  which  the  old  hand-loom  was  innocent^ 
possibly  because  it  was  also  incapable. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  Mr. 
Atkinson's  amazing  scope  of  vision  to  find 
evidence  of  the  working  of  this  tendency. 
Any  householder,  whose  happiness  it  is  to 
pay  for  the  supplies  of  a  family,  must  be 
aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting 
with  any  certainty  a  steadily  good  article  . 
of  almost  any  sort.  It  is  easier  in  the  case 
of  luxuries,  for  the  reason  that  for  these  the 
demand  is  more  limited,  the  number  of 
purchasers  smaller,  the  number  of  produc- 
ers correspondingly  small,  and  the  chance 
of  tracking  bad  work  or  untruthful  state- 
ments greater.  But  for  the  things  wliicli 
eveiyone  must  have,  and  which  most  must 
have  as  cheap  as  may  be,  buying  is  a 
lottery,  with  a  miserable  prevalence  of 
blanks.  You  can  get  virtuous  butter  for  a 
dollar  a  pound,  but  the  search  for  eatable 
butter  at  forty  cents  a  pound  is  a  weaiy  and 
depressing  pursuit.  It  is  the  same  with 
the   innumerable   articles  of  clothing  and 
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materials  of  clothing.  From  the  hat  that 
grows  gray  in  a  month's  service,  to  the  shoe- 
soles  that  will  not  stand  a  day's  rough 
tramping,  the  things  that  are  turned  out  in 
large  quantities  for  "the  million"  are  not 
trustworthy. 

I  think  the  chief  reason  is  that  in  our 
complex  and  widely  ramified  system  of  ex- 
changes the  producer  and  the  consumer 
rarely  come  into  direct  relation  with  each 
other ;  the  former  rarely  knows,  and  still 
more  rarely  cares,  for  the  opinion  the  latter 
may  have  of  him,  of  his  methods,  his  char- 
acter, and  his  goods.  The  seller  deals  to- 
day with  one  set  of  buyers,  to-morrow  with 
another,  and  so  on,  and  the  buyers  change 
their  places  of  purchase  with  the  greatest 
frequency.  The  relation  indicated  by  the 
old-fashioned  words  "  custom  "  and  *'  cus- 
tomer '*  is  dying  out,  and  with  it  the  possi- 
bility of  accountability,  and  the  hope  of 
profitable  honesty.  The  type  of  modern 
retail  dealing  is  that  most  abominable  de- 
vice the  ''  bargain  counter,"  where  cheap- 
ness, real  or  imagined,  is  the  main  thing 
considered. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  retail 
sales  are  not  only  the  final  process  of  com- 
merce, but  the  one  that  is  kept  in  view 
from  the  beginning,  and  is  the  controlling 
object  of  the  whole  series.  It  is  because 
the  retail  sales,  the  one  stage  at  which  the 
consumer  appears  in  person  and  exercises 
whatever  influence  he  may,  take  place  over 
such  a  wide  territory  and  so  remote  from 
the  producer,  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  hold 
the  latter  to  a  definitely  honest  standard. 
If  commerce  were  ever,  then,  the  ''hand- 
maid of  religion,"  so  far  as  religion  still 
concerns  itself  with  morals,  she  has  become 
almost  a  suspicious  character,  whose  service 
is  of  doubtful  value,  and  her  behavior  the 
source  of  infinite  vexation,  if  not  of  scandal. 


To  one  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  the  United  States  the  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  by  American  artists  held 
in  Paris  this  month  is  of  importance.  The 
collection  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pictures  has  been  brought  together  by  M. 
Durand-Ruel,  and  is  shown  in  his  spacious 
galleries  in  the  rue  Laffitte,  so  well  known 
to  lovers  of  good  pictures.  M.  Durand-Ruel 
is  that  rara  avis  among  picture-dealers,  a 
man  who  in  the  face  of  popular  indifference 


championed  the  cause  of  the  so-called  Barbi- 
zou  school  in  the  days  when  none  were  so 
poor  as  to  do  it  honor.  He  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  works  of  Millet,  Dau- 
bigny,  Corot,  Daumier,  Dupre,  Diaz,  and 
Bonvin  acclaimed  by  the  many,  and  then, 
still  in  the  interest  of  la  peinture  militante, 
has  espoused  the  cause  of  the  impressionists. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  in  these  same  galleries  of 
the  rue  Laffitte,  side  by  side  with  pictures 
like  Millet's  "Sower"  and  Corot's  **  Or- 
pheus," were  displayed  Manet's  "  Boy  with 
a  Sword,"  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
and  works  by  the  then  virtually  unknown 
impressionists  Monet,  Pissaro,  Sisley,  and 
Caillebotte.  It  was  through  M.  Durand- 
Ruel  that  the  first  of  the  impressionist  pict- 
ures were  seen  in  New  York  a  few  years 
ago,  and  now,  in  pursuance  of  his  desire 
to  be  the  first  to  introduce  a  new  phase  of 
art,  this  exhibition  is  taken  to  Paris.  This 
taking  of  coals  to  Newcastle  is  for  many  of 
the  exhibitors  a  return,  if  not  to  the  land 
of  their  birth,  at  least  to  that  of  their  child- 
hood in  an  artistic  sense.  The  men  most 
prominent  in  American  art  to-day  are,  in  the 
majority,  of  Parisian  training,  so  much  so 
that  the  most  familiar  reproach  directed 
against  their  work  is  that  it  lacks  national 
character.  That  this  criticism,  if  applied  to 
a  period  of  transition,  has  a  basis  of  truth 
is  undeniable,  for  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  the  first  steps  in  any  career  should 
be  directed  by  the  influences  which  have 
presided  over  preparatory  studies.  But  if 
we  take  ten  years  to  be  the  shortest  period 
in  which  ayoung  painter  on  his  return  from 
Europe  can  gain  a  foothold  here,  it  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  that  time  that,  subjected 
to  the  various  influences  of  the  intellectual 
and  material  life  of  his  native  country,  he 
has  taken  on  more  of  our  national  charac- 
teristics than  he  is  given  credit  for.  Mod- 
ern art  is  essentially  cosmopolitan,  and  as 
nations  obey  the  iron  rule  of  the  general 
average,  so  in  art  the  national  characteris- 
tics become  fused  and  blended  until  they 
are  questions  of  detail  more  than  of  funda- 
mental construction.  Paris  jiii  de  siecle  has 
a  keen  eye  for  detail,  however,  and  we  may 
depend  upon  it  that,  measured  by  its  stand- 
ards, our  painters  may  be  found  wanting  in 
many  things  rather  than  in  the  personality 
which  results  from  race  and  temperament 
modified    bv    conditions   of    environment. 
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We  can  therefore  count  with  some  certainty 
on  a  respectful  and  appreciative  judgment, 
which  is  all  that  the  warmest  j^artizan  of 
home  art  desires  or  can  demand.  Our 
school  of  painting  is  too  young  to  be  de- 
serving of  more  than  encouragement.  That 
it  should  get  this  at  home  is  its  right ;  that 
such  attention  and  encouragement  has  been 
in  a  measure  withheld  is  unfortunately  true, 
and  the  little  collection  sent  to  Paris  could 
bear  witness  that  it  was  produced  under 
circumstances  and  against  obstacles  which 
have  been  common  enough  in  the  history 
of  art,  but  which  are  unparalleled  in  a 
country  of  such  material  prosperity  as  our 
own,  which  pours  a  flood  of  wealth  with  lit- 
tle discrimination  on  the  accredited  brands 
of  pictures  vouched  for  by  interested  deal- 
ers very  much  as  it  buys  its  champagnes  and 
cigars.  The  seal  of  foreign  approval  there- 
fore means  much  for  our  native  art,  and 
the  generous  proportion  of  medals  won  by 
our  painters  at  the  Exposition  Universelle 
of  1889  augurs  well  for  the  kindly  reception 
of  their  work  in  Paris.  If  such  should  be 
the  case,  it  may  have  the  result  of  reassuring 
many  a  doubting  mind,  and  may  suggest 
that  a  little  Americanism  diverted  from  the 
realm  of  politics  to  that  of  art  would  not  be 
misplaced. 


The  Director  of  the  Mint,  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress,  has  recently  issued  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  artists  inviting  them  to  submit 
"new  designs  of  authorized  emblems  or 
devices  to  be  prepared  or  adopted  for  the 
coins  of  the  United  States."  This  on  its 
face  is  highly  to  be  commended,  for  our 
coinage  at  present  is  calculated  to  make  the 
judicious  weep,  and  the  lukewarm  patriot 
sympathize  with  the  strictures  of  the  for- 
eigner on  our  degree  of  civilization.  The 
criticisms  on  our  coinage  could  indeed  be 
applied  with  equal  force  to  all  our  moneys, 
for  the  Treasury  notes,  with  their  wealth  of 
turning-lathe  tracery  and  their  sign-paint- 
er's lettering,  are  no  better  than  our  coins. 
The  one  excuse  for  their  existence  has  been 
the  difficulty  which  they  were  supposed  to 
oppose  to  counterfeiting  ;  but  this,  it  appears 
from  late  developments,  is  largely  imagin- 
ary, and  their  ornate  ugliness  is  therefore 
without  extenuating  circumstances.  The 
notes,  however,  lie  lightly  on   the   artistic 


conscience  of  our  legislators,  and  are,  ap- 
parently, to  be  left  undisturbed,  while  de- 
signs are  invited  for  the  obverse  and  reverse 
of  the  silver  dollar,  and  for  the  obverse  of 
the  half-dollar,  quarter-dollar,  and  dime. 
For  this  we  may  be  thankful  ;  but  when 
we  come  to  the  method  of  inviting  de- 
signs there  is  less  cause  for  congratula- 
tion, though  it  must  be  said  that  the  fault 
appears  to  lie  with  Congress  rather  than 
with  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  The  invita- 
tion to  the  competitive  submission  of  de- 
signs requires,  in  brief,  that  they  should 
be  completely  finished  models  in  low-relief, 
bearing,  in  the  case  of  the  obverse  design 
for  the  dollar,  an  impression  emblematic  of 
liberty,  with  an  inscription  of  the  word 
''  Liberty"  and  the  year  of  the  coinage,  and 
on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  with 
the  words  "  United  States  of  America"  and 
a  designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin.  For 
the  coins  of  smaller  denomination,  the  re- 
verse only  of  which  is  to  be  changed,  the 
figure  of  an  eagle,  with  the  inscriptions 
**  United  States  of  America,"  ''  E  Pluribus 
Unum,"  and  the  value  of  the  coin  are  to  be 
placed.  The  motto,  '*In  God  we  trust,"  is 
also  to  figure  on  all  coins  except  the  dime. 
Here  are  limitations  enough  to  fetter  the 
originality  of  the  designer  and  to  bring  his 
work  into  fatal  similarity  to  tliat  which  for 
years  has  afflicted  our  long-suffering  pub- 
lic. For  each  accepted  design  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  is  authorized  to  j^ay  a  sum  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars.  No  infor- 
mation is  vouchsafed  as  to  the  person  or 
persons  who  are  to  decide  on  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  designs,  and  the  circular 
has,  we  believe,  been  widely  distributed. 
Unlimited  competitions  are  viewed  with 
little  favor  by  artists  of  established  reinita- 
tion,  and  when,  as  in  this  case,  they  are 
left  in  ignorance  as  to  their  judges,  the  dis- 
inclination amounts,  as  a  rule,  to  abstention. 
Despite  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  ex- 
isting emblems  and  inscriptions  a  design- 
er of  talent  might  so  compose  his  work  as 
to  make  a  beautiful  coin  ;  but  the  necessi- 
ty of  submitting,  from  the  first,  a  finished 
model  would  bear  hard  on  one  who  might 
wish  to  submit  several  alternative  designs 
with  a  view  of  completing  that  which  was 
found  best.  The  compensation,  as  compared 
to  what  a  rich  country  like  ours  should 
ofier  for   so   important  a  work,  or,  indeed, 
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for  the  market  value  of  such  a  design  when 
made  for  a  private  purpose,  is  inadequate 
at  the  best,  and  when  equal  labor  must  be 
bestowed  by  all  competitors  in  making 
these  finished  designs,  the  plea  that  pa- 
triotic feeling  should  be  considered  in  part 
compensation  is,  to  say  the  least,  undig- 
nified. There  are,  perhaps,  three  or  four 
artists  among  our  sculptors  and  painters 
to  anyone  of  whom  a  commission  to  make 
these  changes  might  be  safely  intrusted, 
.  with  a  certainty  of  improvement  on  the 
present  designs,  and  there  may  be  a  dozen 
who  would,  with  self-respect  and  due  con- 
sideration for  kindred  talents,  enter  into  a 
competition  limited  to  themselves  and  work 
with  patriotic  zeal  for  the  amelioration  of 
our  coinage.  Whether  these  men  would,  or 
rather,  whether  our  government  should  ask 
them  to  attempt  so  serious  a  task  without 
definite  compensation  for  each  competitor, 
is  another  question.  It  would  require  a 
special  act  of  Congress  to  enable  the  Direc- 


tor of  the  Mint  to  put  the  matter  on  this, 
the  only  dignified,  basis.  The  judgment  of 
the  designs  should  then  be  made  by  spe- 
cially competent  men,  the  presidents  of  ac- 
credited art  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Director  of  the  Mint.  As  it  is,  with  the 
judgment  left  as  an  unknown  quantity, 
the  irksome  amount  of  completed  labor 
perhaps  vainly  expended,  the  insufficient 
compensation  offered,  in  case  of  success,  to 
men  who  have  possibly  gained  reputation 
but  not  fortune,  the  outlook  is  not  a  bright 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  universal  suf- 
frage principle  applied  to  a  matter  of 
special  and  distinctive  design,  for  which 
few  in  the  nature  of  things  can  be  fitted, 
awakens  fear  lest  we  may  change  the  fa- 
miliar profile  of  the  young  lady  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  now  adorns  our  silver  dollar, 
for  a  twin  sister  of  the  sleeping  lolanthe 
who  (in  butter)  delighted  vast  numbers  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876. 
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T  may  be  unjust  to  say  that  among  the  un- 
counted streets  of  London  not  one  is  beau- 
tiful.    But  it  is  plain,  on  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, that  a  beautiful  street  is  less  the  Ukely  to 
exist  in  monotonous  expanses  of  London  than 
in    most    other    cities.       There   are   few  towns 
but  have  somewhere  an  outlook  on  nature,  on 
the  world  beyond  the  walls.     But  London  is  so 
vast,  and  lies  so  low,  that  she  has  hardly  a  sin- 
gle glance  at  nature.     From  the  National  Gal- 
lery, gazing  over  Trafalgar  Square  toward  the 
towers  of  Westminster,  and  catching  beyond  a 
vague  glimpse  of  the  Surrey  hills,  you  are  faint- 
ly reminded  that  the  whole  earth   is  not  yet 
covered  over  by  brick  houses.    On  Che^Tie  "Walk, 
too,  the  river,  with  its  mists,  its  little  gravelly 
beach,  its  boats,  flows  from  the  distant  heights, 
through  the    meadows,  under  the  j^oplars,  far 
away,  and  murmurs  an  echo  of  the  remote  coun- 
try.    From  the  top  of  the  Pavilion  at  Lord's, 
too,  whence  the  eye  beholds  merely  a  soft  vapor- 
ous distance,  broken  here  and  there  by  a  spire 
or  a  clump  of  trees,  it  is  not  impossible  to  fancy 
that  London  has  a  kind  of  charm.     But  she  has 
no  great  street  whence,  as  from  Princes  Street 
in  Edinburgh,  there  are  conspicuous  the  rocks 
of  an  acropolis,  the  high-piled  ridge  of  the  old  town,  and  the  remoter  beauty  of 
he  Lothian  hills.     The  fresh  air  of  Venice  blowing  in  from  the  sea  is  as  alien 
London  as  are  the  noiseless  wet  ways  of  Venice.     Nature,  in  short,  except  as 
as  trees  are  concerned,  is  out  of  view  and  out  of  the  question.     Then,  as  to 
utectural  beauty,  London  is  as  inferior  to  Venice  or  Florence  in  grace  and 
hness  of  structures  and  monuments,  palaces  and  towers,  and  flower  markets, 
"^er  eternal  absence  of  natural  loveliness.     Here  is  no  Arno,  no  quaint,  ven- 
bridges,  no  statues  like  the  Perseus  of  Cellini,  or  the  David  of  Michael  An- 
lere  is  no  St.  Mark's,  no  Bargello,  for  London,  in  spite  of  the  antiquity  of 
is  a  very  new  town  in  most  of  her  western  quarters,  and  was  built  hasti- 
onsiderately,  by  people  among  whom  architecture  was  at  the  lowest 
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A  Chat  in   Piccadilly. 


ebb.  Thus,  to  take  even  an  example  in 
England,  London  has  not  a  public  way 
to  compare  with  the  High  Street  at  Ox- 
ford. The  new  age  and  new  buildings 
have  done  their  worst  for  "  the  High/' 
but  they  have  not  wholly  ruined  those 
curves,  like  the  windings  of  a  stream, 
that  unrivalled  mixture  of  old  academic 
with  old  domestic  architecture,  those 
ancient  gables  of  all  heights  and 
shapes,  those  latticed  windows,  edged 
with  flowers,  those  solemn  and  hos- 
pitable college  gateways,  and  those 
glimpses  through  them  into  "  deep, 
wet  walks  of  gray  old  gardens  ;  "  while 
the  whole  bend  and  curve  of  the  street 
ends  in  the  glorious  tower  of  Magdalen 
and  the  bridge  over  the  Cherwell.  All 
this,  degraded  as  it  has  been  by  an  un- 
sightly tramway  and  spoiled  by  the  ec- 
centric new  buildings  on  which  the  col- 
leges have  wasted  their  money,  is  yet 
incomparably  more  beautiful  than  any- 
thing in  London.  "  The  High  "  sur- 
vives from  the  leisurely  age  when  men 
could  build. 


Now  if  we  take  Piccadilly  as  the  rep- 
resentative beautiful  street  of  London, 
we  cannot  deny  that  it  has  some  advan- 
tages. Starting  from  Eegent  Street  in 
the  east,  it  runs  westward,  at  first  nar- 
row enough  and  commonplace,  with  a 
plain  church  on  the  left,  with  Burling- 
ton House  and  its  picture  gallery,  a 
large,  commodious  modern  edifice,  on 
the  right,  for  the  rest  lined  with  ordina- 
ry shops  displaying  waterproofs,  boots, 
books  (Mr.  Quaritch's  shop  and  vast  col- 
lection is  here),  and  similar  articles  of 
commerce.  Where  St.  James's  Street 
descends  abruptly  to  the  left  there  is  a 
view  of  St.  James's  Palace,  a  lugubrious 
royal  residence,  uninhabited  by  royalty, 
which  "excites  the  wonder  of  foreign- 
ers on  account  of  its  mean  appearance." 
Then  comes  Arlington  Street  with  the 
palazzo  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  after  that 
break,  the  best  part  of  Piccadilly  begins. 
All  along  the  left  side  are  the  trees  and 
verdure  of  the  Green  Park.  The  right 
hand  foot-path  flows,  so  to  speak,  be- 
neath houses  of  which  Mr.  Loftie  says 
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in  his  "History  of  London,"  that  "  though     widened  and  improved,  and,  on  the  right, 
built  with  very  little  regard  to  cost,  not    is  Apsley  House,  where  the  old  duke  lived 


one  of  them  presents  any  architectural 
features  worth  notice,  or,  indeed,  worthy 
of  the  situation." 

So  the  wide  thoroughfare  takes  its 
western  way  ;  on  one  side  is  grass,  chest- 
nut-trees, nurses,  children,  hawthorns, 
on  the  other  side  are  tall  houses,  not 
"  worthy  of  the  situation."  Clubs,  pal- 
aces of  the  rich  or  noble,  a  shop  here 
and  there,  line  the  right  hand  side,  and 
finally,  after  the  road  ascends  again,  we 
have  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  arch  and 
statue  on  the  left,  in  a  space  now  much 


Sandwich   men   in  their  prison  of  wood. 


and  died,  and  Hyde  Park  Corner,  the 
park  gates,  the  naked  statue  of  Achilles, 
and  an  effigy  of  Lord  Byron  with  his  dog 
Boatswain,  which  art  owes  to  the  con- 
tested genius  of  Mr.  Belt,  or,  as  others 
declared,  of  Mr.  Belt  and  an  "artist's 
ghost." 

Down  and  up  the  hill  and  dale  of 
Piccadilly  carriages  glide,  carts  rattle, 
hansoms  hurry,  men  and  women  walk 
to  the  park,  or  westward  to  Kensington 
and  Brompton,  or,  in  the  eastward  di- 
rection, to  the  clubs,  to  Pall  Mall,  the 
Strand,  the  City.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  a  very  worried  or 
eager  crowd,  not  like  the 
throng  of  the  Strand  or 
Cheapside.  Most  of  the  pe- 
destrians are  sufficiently  well- 
to-do  ;  beggars  do  not  much 
beset  Piccadilly ;  in  the  early 
evening  the  steppers  w^est- 
ward  are  the  greater  number, 
going  either  for  a  walk  in  the 
parks,  or  homeward,  to  din- 
ner. About  eight  the  world 
is  streaming  out  to  its  en- 
gagements, gleaming  expanses 
of  white  shirts  shine  out  of 
the  cabs,  the  carriages  are  full 
of  ladies  in  their  evening  ar- 
ray. Dinnerward  or  theatre- 
ward  goes  all  the  throng  of 
politicians,  dandies,  lawyers, 
idlers,  stock-brokers. 

The  wooden  pavements  pre- 
vent the  incessant  passage  of 
vehicles  from  being  inordin- 
ately noisy,  and  a  native  of 
stony  Edinburgh  justly  remarked 
that,  when  he  first  visited  London, 
he  was  more  struck  by  the  quiet  of 
the  streets  than  by  anything  else. 
In  all  the  hastening  or  leisurely  mul- 
titudes one  may  marvel  how  many  ask 
themselves  if  this  is  a  beautiful  street, 
if  it  deserves  to  be  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous thoroughfares  in  the  greatest  of 
modern  cities.  Many,  if  they  were 
asked,  would  say  that  Piccadilly  is 
cheerful,  and  is  satisfactory.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  happiest  way  of  criticising 
Piccadilly.  Thanks  to  the  Green  Park 
on  its  left  side,  the  street  has  verdure, 
at  least,  and  is  airy.     The  ups  and  downs 
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A  Morning  Walk — Piccadilly. 
On  one  side  is  jrrass,  chestnut-trees,  nurses,  children,  hawthorns. 


of  it  have  a  picturesqueness  of  their 
own.  The  wealthy  houses,  if  they  are 
not  dinrnifiecl,  if  they  have  not  the  state- 
ly proportions  of  Florentine  palaces,  are, 
at  all  events,  clean  and  large,  and  so  far 
imposing.  There  are  two  times  and 
seasons  when  Piccadilly  looks  its  best. 
One  of  these  is  in  mid-May,  Avhen  all  the 
flowerino;  trees  are  in  blossom,  when  the 
chestnut  liang-s  out  its  fragrant  tapers 


in  the  green  shade  of  its  fans,  when  the 
hawthorn  perfumes  even  the  London 
air,  when  the  laburnums  are  "  droo^Ding 
wells  of  lire,"  when  on  all  the  boughs  is 
the  tender  green,  the  first  Hush  of  spring. 
London  is  very  well  supplied  with  trees, 
and.  for  a  few  days  early  in  the  season, 
the  town  has  almost  a  Chaucerian  aspect 
of  prettiness  and  innocence.  That  jad- 
ed old  Piccadilly  in  her   spring  dress, 
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looks  as  fresli  as  a  young  lady  in  her  first 
season.  The  women  have  not  grown 
weary  of  their  unrelenting  social  activi- 
ties ;  there  are  radiant  faces  newly  come 
from  the  country,  there  are  tall  young 
men  of  rosy  aspect,  beautifully  attired, 
with  high  stiff  collars,  and  gloves  irre- 
proachable, and  lustrous  boots.  This 
is  the  moment  to  see  Piccadilly — bright, 
gay,  crowded,  and  yet  not  sophisticated 
and  worldly  to  look  upon. 

The  next  best  aspect,  or  perhaps  the 
best  aspect,  of  Piccadilly  is  in  the  even- 
ing in  mid-October,  when  the  lingering 
light  flushes  the  houses,  the  sunset 
struggling  through  the  opals  of  the 
London  smoke,  red  and  azures  blending 
in  the  distance,  while  all  down  through 
*'  the  gradual  dusky  veil "  of  evening  the 
serpentine  lines  of  lamps  begin  to  burn. 
London,  when  there  is  not  a  fog,  has 
sunsets  of  peculiar  beauty,  thanks  per- 
haps to  the  smoky  air  ;  whatever  the  rea- 
son, they  are  very  soft,  rich,  and  strange. 
Many  a  time,  walking  eastward  through 
the  early  dusk  in  Piccadilly,  I  have 
turned  back,  and  stood  watching  these 
beautiful  effects,  which  Mr.  Marshall,  by 
the  bye,  often  renders  admirably  in 
water  colors.  Unless  civilization  (piite 
shuts  out  the  sky  she  cannot  absolutely 
improve  beauty  off  the  face  of  the  town. 
And  in  Piccadilly  there  are  "  lots  of 
sky,"  as  the  little  street  boy  said  when, 
for  the  first  time,  he  was  taken  into  the 
country.  Above  the  crowd,  the  smoke, 
the  struggle,  be^^ond  the  yells  of  them 
who  vend  the  disastrous  evening  papers, 
far  remote  from  the  cries  of  murder  and 
sedition,  the  serene  sky  looks  down  on 
you,  and  the  sunset  brings  its  har- 
monies even  into  Piccadilly.  The  artist 
cannot  represent  these  things  in  his 
black  and  white  ;  these  beauties  must  be 
seen,  and  into  many  a  spirit  that  is  tired 
of  towns  they  bring  their  own  tran- 
quillity, and  speak  silently  of  how  the 
solemn  and  charmed  hour  is  passing 
in  her  royal  robes  over  mountains  and 
pale  sea-straits,  over  long  river  pools, 
over  reedy  lochs  where  our  hearts  are, 
and  where  we  fain  would  be,  though  we 
"pad  the  weary  hoof"  in  Piccadilly. 
London  is  a  hard  place  for  those  who  in 
their  cradles  "  were  breathed  on  by  the 
rural  Pan,"  but  even  in  London  Nature 
has  her  moments,  and  does  not  abso- 


lutely and  always  veil  her  face.  Such 
are  the  pleasanter  aspects  of  Piccadilly, 
a  street  more  or  less  of  pleasure,  though 
in  this  respect  far  unlike  the  Boule- 
vard, in  Paris.  There  is  no  street  life, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  wealthier  thorough- 
fares of  London.  There  is  nothing  at 
all  resembling  the  gayety  of  the  Boule- 
vard, with  the  cafea,  the  crowds  of  peo- 
ple contemplating  existence  over  a  glass 
of  beer  or  a  cup  of  coffee  from  the  com- 
fortable haven  of  cafe  awnings  and  cafe 
chairs.  Here  are  none  of  the  bright 
kiosques,  none  of  the  posts  covered  with 
many-colored  and  alluring  bills  of  the 
play.  The  shops  are  few,  only  that  of 
Mr.  Giuliano,  who  makes  the  pretty 
copies  of  ancient  jewelry  and  Renais- 
sance enamels,  is  very  attractive  to  stare 
into,  whereas  on  the  Boulevard  the  shop 
windows  are  a  perj^etual  delight.  Nor 
are  there  theatres  here,  with  their  bus- 
tle. The  theatres  are  far  off  in  the 
Strand,  and  have  no  external  attractions. 
The  only  open-air  street  life  is  that  of 
the  cabmen  on  the  stand  opposite,  or  of 
the  depressing  rows  of  "  sandwich  men," 
dismal  little  processions  with  their  ad- 
vertisements of  soaps,  plays,  and  pict- 
ures. To  be  sure  we  boast  what  Paris 
knows  not,  the  Piccadilly  goat,  who  lives 
in,  or  often  at,  the  door  of  a  large  corner 
house.  Why  this  goat  is  kept  here  out 
of  doors  is  a  mystery,  probably  not  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 
There  is  another  goat,  a  much  seedier, 
dingier  goat,  who  browses  such  grasses 
as  grow  outside  the  Noncorformist  of- 
fice, in  the  purlieus  of  old  Alsatia,  where 
Nigel  Oliphant  met  with  his  adventures. 
No  account  of  Piccadilly  is  complete 
which  leaves  the  goat  out  of  the  picture, 
an  unexpected  rural  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

Piccadilly  is  not  a  place  where  the 
foreigner,  or  the  stranger  from  the  coun- 
try need  expect  to  see  famous  contem- 
poraries much,  or  to  meet  statesmen 
lounging  in  little  groups,  chatting  about 
the  perplexed  fortunes  of  the  nation. 
Piccadilly  is  not  at  all  like  a  Christmas 
number  of  a  society  journal,  thickly 
studded  with  caricatures  of  celebrities 
and  notorieties.  They  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  encountered  near  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  or  in  Pall  Mall  you  may 
view  generals  coming  from  the  War  Of- 
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fice  ;   bishops  and  scientific  characters  Parnell    lounging    with    Mr.    Timothy 

trudging  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Athe-  Healy,  nor  Mr.  Payn  (I  can    swear  to 

nseum  ;  young  men  of  fashion  near  the  this)  taking  exercise  with  Mr.  William 

Marlborough  Club ;   princesses  driving  Black,  in  Piccadilly,  nor  Mr.   Eudyard 


/V.D.M'vjoND.  y 


/^  Z^££yi/I/C 


A  Gateway  of  the   Royal   Academy,    Burlington    House, 


out  of  Marlborough  House.  In  the 
Strand  there  go  great  lawyers,  and  the- 
atrical people,  and  journalists  of  all 
grades  pacing  to  or  from  Fleet  Street. 
But,  as  for  company,  Piccadilly  is  here 
a  street  like  any  other  ;  there  be  diplo- 
matists, to  be  sure,  on  the  steps  of  the 
St.  James's  Club.  At  least  the  spectator 
may  fancy  he  beholds  diplomatists,  and 
no  doubt  a  novelist  or  a  poet  or  two 
may  be  watched  looking  out  of  the  bay 
window  of  the  Savile,  and  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  do  eternally  walk  up 
or  down  Piccadilly.  But  it  cannot  be 
called  a  specially  lion-haunted  shore.  I 
have  never  observed,  "  for  why  should  I 
deceive  you  ?  "  Mr.  Irving  coming  along, 
arm  in   arm  with  Mr.   Toole,   nor  Mr. 


Kipling  meditating  the  military  Muse  in 
these  purlieus.  But  this  may  be  due  to 
'•'  a  malady  of  not  marking  "  the  men 
and  women  who  go  by,  to  a  habit  of  in- 
attention. It  is  a  case  of  "  eyes  and  no 
eyes,"  as  in  the  childish  apologue,  and, 
if  the  artist  has  eyes,  and  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  observe  princes,  peers,  poets, 
painters,  politicians,  warriors,  in  Pic- 
cadilly, why  should  he  not  draw  their 
effigies  as  he  beheld  them  ?  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  somehow.  Pall  Mall  and  St. 
James's  Street  are  better  places  wherein 
to  lie  in  wait  for  the  passing  celebrity, 
and  see  the  traits  of  the  men  who  make, 
or  obstruct,  or  record  history.  From 
Marlborough  House  to  the  Athenaeum 
Club  is  capital  hunting  ground  ;  there 
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lions  are  almost  as  common  as  quite 
ordinary  persons.  Let  me  confess  that 
I  have  not  a  good  eye  for  a  lion,  and 
often  do  not  know  the  monarch  of  tlie 
forest  when  I  see  him.  Besides,  nobody 
can  see  him  in  a  fog,  and  the  extreme 
west  of  Piccadilly  is  particularly  foggy, 
probably  because  one  of  the  many 
"bournes  "  or  l)rooks  over  which  Lon- 
don is  built,  flows  under  it,  and  its 
dankness  exhales  in  clouds  of  yellow 
vapor. 

Tliis  reflection,  that  a  river  may  flow 
through  the  middle  of  Piccadilly,  as 
through     Cheapside    in    Wordsworth's 


In  the  old  times,  say  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  Hyde  Park,  near  which 
Piccadilly  ends,  was  a  forest,  with 
"  herbage,  pannage,  and  browze  wood 
for  deer."  The  woods  were  still  thick, 
and  frequented  by  robbers,  many  years 
later.  AH  that  was  fine  and  fashionable 
in  the  park  was  "  The  Ring,"  where 
l)eople  rode  and  drove,  and  where  foot 
races  were  run,  while  duels,  as  late  as 
Fielding's  time,  were  fought  hard  by. 
Here  Mohun  slew  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, here  Captain  Booth,  in  Amelia^ 
fought  the  colonel.  We  must  get  rid, 
in  our  minds,  of  the  iron  railings  and 


poem  of  "Poor  Susan,"  may  serve  to  re-     the   pavement    outside,    and   of  Apsley 


mind  us  that  Piccadilly  was  not  always 
a  street,  that  it  has  first  a  rural,  and 
then  a  suburban  history  of  its  own. 

I  confess  that  my  own  taste  resembles 
that  of  Horace  Walpole  rather  than  of 
Madame  du  Deffand,  concerning  wdiom 
he  says  that  she  was  always  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  the  moment,  and  he  in 
the  business  of  a  century  ago. 
This  is  not  a  modern  taste,  it 
is  true  ;  the   world  prefers  to 
read    the    "posters"    of    the 
evening  papers  exposed  on  the 
pavement  at  Hyde  Park  Cor- 
ner rather    than    to    wonder 
what  Hyde  Park  Corner  and 
the  turnstile   there  were   like 
one,  or  two,  or  three  hundred 
years  since. 

We  have  been  among 
"  actualities,"  and  shall 
return  to  them,  and  per- 
sons who  are  impatient 
of    street    history 
may   skip  a   page 
that  deals  with  the 
past.     Piccadilly 
has  its  history, 
which,  as  usual,  ex- 
plains its  present 
condition,   and 
shows  how  it  be- 
came   what    it   is. 
The     street     is 
haunted    too,    by 
fair   women   and 
brave   men   long 
dead,   of   whom 
some  readers  may 

like  to  be  put  in  mind  as  they  wander 
among  the  living. 


House.  We  must  fancy  a  country  road, 
with  hedge  and  ditch,  running  beside 
the  forest,  and  leading  to  the  still  dis- 


v-:ssi5a'sg^£: 


"  The   Piccadilly  Goat  " 

tant  town.     At  the  west  end  of  Picca- 
dilly, or  near  it,  the  citizens  of  London 
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threw   up    their    earthworks  ;    women    the  ruffs  for  the  neck,  called  Peccadillas, 
digging     and     carrying    earth,     ladies    were  vended,   and  it  is  supposed  that 


'  "The    Horse   Guards  trampling   by." 

and    all,  when   the    royal  army  threat-  the  name  of  the  street  came  from  the 

ened  the  cit}-,  in  1G62.     There  was  then  name  of  this  warehouse.     But  it  seems 

no  street  of  Piccadilly,  there  was  merely  extremely  improbable  that  a  fashionable 

"  the  Reading  road,"  the  road,   or  one  shop  would  be  out  in  the  country  some 

of  the  roads,  that  led  into  London  from  way  from  town,  as    the   Reading  road 

the  west.     But  the  name  Piccadilly,  an  then  was.     Moreover,  Mr.   Jesse  holds 

extraordinary     name      enough,     about  that  the  ruffs  did  not  come  into  fashion 

which  antiquarians  have  argued  much,  till    1616  or    so,  whereas    we    find  the 

already    existed.     The    older    opinions,  word  Piccadilly  applied  to  the  place  in 

contested  by  Mr.  Jesse  in  his  "  Literary  Gerard's  curious  old  "  Herbal "  of  1596. 

and  Historical  Memorials  of  London,"  Nothing  can  show  better  how  London 

was  that  "  Piccadilly  "  is  derived  from  a  has    grown   than    what   Gerard    has   to 

house  called  "  Peccadilla  Hall."     Here  say  about  "Piccadilla."    On  the  banks  of 
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the  dry  ditches  there,  he  remarks, 
grows  "the  small  wild  buglosse,"  or  ox- 
tongue. The  botanist  would  find  little 
to  collect  in  small  dry  ditches  near 
Piccadilly  now,  and  the  banks  of  that 
rural  stream,  the  Tybourne,  are  deep 
below  the  houses.  Nearly  sixty  years 
passed  before  there  was  a  street  of 
Piccadilly,  and  not  till  Charles  Second's 
reit^n  did  the  houses  begin  to  creep  west- 
ward toward  Hyde  Park  Corner.  These 
houses  were  originally  palaces  of  the 
nobles,  with  vast  gardens  and  pleas- 
ances.  For  example,  where  Devon- 
shire House  now  stands,  a  large  un- 
lovely palace  enough,  was  Berkele}^ 
House,  where  Pepys  dined  on  September 
23,  167*2.  "  The  gardens  are  incompar- 
able," says  Pepys,  "  by  reason  of  the 
inequality  of  the  ground,  and  a  pretty 
piscina.  The  holly  hedges  on  the  ter- 
race I  advised  the  planting  of." 

We  must  suppose  Piccadilly,  then,  to 
have  been  like  that  part  of  Campden  Hill 
where  Argyll  Lodge,  the  Duke  of  Rut- 


Square,  but  in  1684  part  of  the  ground 
was  already  being  ])uilt  upon,  to  the  sor- 
row of  John  Evelyn.  Berkeley  House  was 
burned  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  unromantic  Devonshire  House 
was  erected  on  its  site.  Next  Berkeley 
House  was  the  still  more  si)lendid 
Clarendon  House,  built  by  the  historian 
of  the  rebellion.  This  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  second  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, who  sold  it  ;  and  Dover  Street, 
Albemarle  Street,  Old  Bond  Street, 
and  Grafton  Street  were  built  on  its 
site  and  on  its  pleasances,  while  the 
sylvan  Evelyn  wailed  like  a  dispossessed 
Dryad.  The  gardens  of  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland  were  covered  by  the  cham- 
bers called  the  Albany,  leading  into 
Piccadilly,  and  all  these  things  are  ex- 
amples of  the  way  in  which  Piccadilly 
grew.  The  melancholy  process  is  being 
illustrated  on  every  side  round  London 
every  day.  The  old  spacious  houses 
and  pleasant  gardens  are  pulled  down, 
the    old    elms    fall,    and    rows    of    ugly 


"  At  night,  in  the  season,  it  is  a  sight  to  see  the   long  line  of  carriages,  orderly  arrayed,  waiting." 


land's  house,  and  Holly  Lodge,  Macau- 
lay's  homo,  and  others,  stand  among  their 
trees  and  tiowers,  only  nuicli  nun-e  mag- 
nificent and  spacious.  Lord  Berkeley's 
pleasances     extended     over     Berkeiev 


streets  are  run  up  where  the  trees 
budded  and  the  thiiishes  sang.  Prob- 
ably this  will  be  the  fate  of  Holland 
House  also  ;  "  the  great  wen  "  swiftlv 
and  steadilv  eats  its  wav  into  the  heart 
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of  the  country.  Very  little  taste  is 
shown  by  the  builders  ;  the  eighteenth 
century's  taste  v/as  in  favor  of  good 
solid  brick  boxes  of  no  outward  beauty, 
and  these  be  they  which  now  stand 
fronting  Piccadilly. 

As  late  as  1745  the  west  end  of  the 
street  must  still  have  bordered  on  the 
fields.  When  Fielding's  Squire  Western 
rode  up  to  town,  in  search  of  Sophia, 
he  alighted  at  an  inn  (next  what  is  now 
Apsley  House),  which  was  called  "  The 
Pillars  of  Hercules."  The  name  must 
mean  that  beyond  the  Pillars  was  the 
region  of  the  unexplored,  that  this  was 
the  town's  end.  It  would  be  the  first 
inn  in  London  that  the  worthy  squire 
reached.  Near  it,  but  in  later  times,  re- 
sided the  famous,  or  infamous  "  Old 
Q.,"  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  in  his 
profligate  latest  vears.  This  nobleman, 
born  in  1721,  liVed  tiU  1810.  All  his 
life  he  did  exactly  as  he  pleased,  and  he 
was  pleased  to  be  entirely  regardless  of 
opinion  and  of  decency  in  his  unfalter- 
ing pursuit  of  pleasure.  He  never  "  un- 
harnessed," as  the  French  say  ;  he  never 
ceased  to  patronize  the  ladies  of  the 
opera  ;  but  he  was  good-humored,  open- 
handed,  and  well-bred.  Robert  Burns 
once  passed  an  evening  in  his  com})any, 
and  though  Burns  severely  censured — ■ 
in  the  nobility — the  pursuits  w  hich  mor- 
alists deplore  in  his  own  history,  he  was 
quite  won  over  by  the  wicked  Old  Q. 
He  sent  Old  Q.  his  famous  poem  of 
"  The  Whistle,"  and  says  to  a  corre- 
spondent, "  Though  I  am  afraid  His 
Grace's  character  as  a  Man  of  Worth  is 
very  equivocal,  yet  he  is  certainly  a  no- 
bleman of  the  first  taste,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  the  finest  manners."  Deaf  of 
one  ear,  blind  of  one  eye,  this  wicked 
nobleman  used  to  sit  in  his  balcony, 
watching  the  world  go  past,  and  looking 
down  on  Piccadilly.  He  preferred  that 
flood  of  human  beings  to  the  view  of  the 
Thames  at  Richmond.  "  What  is  there," 
he  asked,  "to  make  so  much  of  in  the 
Thames?  I  am  quite  tired  of  it  ;  there 
it  goes,  flow,  flow,  flow,  always  the  same." 
But  of  the  torrent  that  went  "  flow,  flow, 
flow,"  past  his  house  he  never  wearied, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  always  had  a  man 
and  horse  ready  to  pursue  any  naiad 
who  charmed  him  from  the  stream  of 
Piccadilly.     A  good  deal  of  his  money 


went,  at  his  death,  to  that  other  j^hilos- 
opher  who  lived  in  Gaunt  House,  Great 
Gaunt  Street,  and  is  now  best  known 
to  men  as  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  and 
the  patron  of  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley. 

It  is  part  of  the  moralities  of  Picca- 
dilly to  remember  that  Old  Q.,  sitting 
on  his  balcony  under  his  parasol,  watch- 
ing the  women  with  his  one  wicked  old 
eye,  had  been  the  gay  young  Lord 
March,  who  "  never  knew  Mrs.  Bern- 
stein but  as  an  old  woman  ;  and  if  she 
ever  had  beauty,  hang  me  if  I  know  how 
she  spent  it."  This  was  the  Lord  March 
and  Ruglen  whom  a  young  gentleman 
out  of  Virginia  beat  at  a  long  leap : 
"For  the  honor  of  old  Virginia,  I  had 
the  gratafication,'"  says  Mr.  Henry  War- 
rington, "  of  beating  his  Lordship  by 
more  than  two  feet,  viz.,  two  feet  nine 
inches,"  and  of  assuring  him  that 
*'  Colonel  Washington  of  Mount  Vernon 
could  beat  me  by  a  good  foot.''  Is  it 
not  curious  how  Harry  Warrington's 
artless  prattle  lingers  in  our  memories, 
and  we  see  young  Lord  March  more 
clearly,  perhaps,  in  "  The  Virginians " 
than  even  in  Horace  Walpole,  or  in  his 
own  letters  to  George  Selwyn,  with  his 
confidences  about  velvet  suits,  and  bets, 
and  La  Rena,  and  the  Zamperini.  "I 
dread  every  event  that  is  connected  with 
Avomen,"  says  the  real  Lord  March, 
"  they  are  all  so  extremely  wrong-head- 
ed." This  was  the  remark  of  a  noble 
with  great  experience.  It  is  worth  not- 
ing that,  despite  his  repute  as  a  gam- 
bler. Lord  March  did  not  bet  sums 
which  would  now  be  considered  enor- 
mous. After  some  losses  at  Newmarket, 
he  was  much  more  than  "  brought  home  " 
by  winning  about  £4,000.  The  modern 
"  plunger  "  would  despise  such  a  total. 
The  wanderer  in  Piccadilly,  who  likes 
to  muse  on  the  changes  of  human  fort- 
une, the  turns  of  that  wheel  which  the 
Buddha  contemplates,  may  please  him- 
self by  reflecting  that,  along  this  way 
passed  the  carriages  of  the  Princesse  de 
Lamballe  and  of  Madame  du  Barry. 
The  former  dined  with  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  here,  before  the  Revolution 
which  brought  her  cruel  and  shameful 
death.  But  it  was  during  the  Revo- 
lution that  Madame  du  Barry,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sat  at 
the  ducal  table.     She,  too,  returned  to 
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France  and  to  her  death.  In  this  house,  The  modern  houses  in  Piccadilly  are 
also,  Horace  Walpole  heard  a  story  of  not  very  much  haunted  by  ghosts  of 
Democracy,  how  at  Lyons  a  young  man    the  fashionable,  or  literary,  or  histori- 


^sS-C     V  ^ 


"  The   country  visitors  are  gaping  at  the   shops. 

was  roasted  alive,  and  his  mother  w^as  cal  past.     From  Number  20  Sir  Francis 

made   to   look  on,  and  was   beaten  to  Burdett  was  taken  to  prison,  though  he 

death.  had  barricaded  his  house,  provoked  a 

He  who  was  Will  March,  and  became  riot,  and  defied  the  Speaker  of  the  House 

Old  Q.,  sleeps  now  under  the  altar  in  St.  of    Commons,    just    eighty   years   ago. 

James's  Church,  and  a  great  many  peo-  Number    94    was    Lord     Palmerston's 

pie  remember  him  best  by  Mr.  Locker's  dwelling,  from   1850  till  his    death   in 

verses,  18G5  ;  here  he  gave  political  parties,  and 

"  The  wise  and  the  sillv,  t^iis  was  the  last  fortress  of  contented 

OKI  P.  or  OUl  Q,  we  "must  leave  Piccadilly."  "Whiggism.     Ill  Number  139  Byron  part- 


U6 

of   the    countrT 
shovr'u  by  the  1 
century's    taste 
solid  brick  l^-^^ 
and   these    l^ 
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ed  bm  Lady  Byron,  "in  the  utmost 
kindess,"  says  Moore.  She  was  going 
to  vit  her  father,  who  wrote  to  the 
poetthat  she  would  return  no  more. 
Wha  mysteries  passed  in  Number  139, 
part'f  old  Q.'s  old  house,  we  shall  nev- 
er rilly  know  ;  the  cause  of  the  sepa- 
ratio  is  said  to  have  been  so  simple  that 
nobdy  could  ever  find  it  out.  Some 
poet  are  "  gey  ill  to  live  wi',"  as  Mrs. 
Carke  said  about  her  son.  Some  la- 
dies ever,  never  can  understand  that  a 
mantf  letters  should  sometimes  be  left 
alondn  his  den.  Byron  himself  says, 
that aowever  much  in  love  he  might  be 
at  ac  moment,  he  always  felt,  even  when 
witbhe  fair,  a  hankering  to  be  back  in 
his  utidy  library.  There  is  a  story  of 
Lad;Byron's  entering  the  den,  and  ask- 
ing, Do  I  disturb  you,  Byron?  "  "Yes, 
damably,"  answered  Childe  Harold, 
in,  sail  we  say,  an  intelligible  if  not  a 
paronable  irritation.  Lawyers,  doctors, 
busiess  men  are  not  interrupted  by 
theidear  wives  when  they  are  at  work. 
The^ex  understands  that  their  duties 
are  erious.  They  don't  always  take 
this  lew  of  mere  poetry  and  prose. 

I  ave  a  private  theory,  an  innocent 
hypchesis,  that  Lady  Byron  was  jealous 
of  tl  Muse  ;  that  she  left  her  lord  be- 
caus  he  said  she  disturbed  him  dam- 
nabl  Dr.  Lushington  knew  what  Lady 
Byro  said  at  the  time  ;  Mrs.  Beecher 
St9T^  told  the  world  what  Lady  Byron 
saidm  later  life,  but  139  Piccadilly 
keep  its  secret.  The  skeleton  in  the 
closthas  "flitted,"  like  the  North  Coun- 
try rownie.  Old  Q.  would  have  ex- 
plaitd  the  whole  mystery  by  saying 
that  all  women  are  so  extremely  wrong- 
headd."  That  philosopher  never  mar- 
riedor  there  might  have  been  another 
Hega  from  139  Piccadilly.  The  house 
is  n«^  brave  with  a  new  front,  and  is 
occuied  by  Mr.  Algernon  Borthwick, 
the  .roprietor  of  the  Morning  Post. 
The  louse  in  Piccadilly  had  this  ad- 
vant^^e  for  Byron  that  it  was  close  to 
his  ublisher's  shop,  Mr.  Murray's,  in 
Albeiarle  Street,  where  that  museum 
of  Ip.rary  antiques  still  stands,  an  in- 
tereang  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Alley  House,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  is, 

of  corse,  historical.     The  site  was  origi- 

naU^bought  by  Lord  Bathurst  from  an 

old  :>ldier,  whom,    in  reward  for   his 
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valor  at  Dettingen,  George  H.  had  al- 
lowed to.  squat  there  with  his  apple- 
stall.  This  proves  the  slight  value  of 
the  site  under  the  second  George.  Here 
the  great  duke  lived  ;  here  the  strange 
young  lady  left  Bibles  at  the  door  in- 
stead of  cards,  here  the  windows  were 
broken  by  the  populace  in  the  Reform 
Bill  riots,  and  the  duke  had  iron  shut- 
ters put  up.  Later,  when  he  was  in 
favor  again,  and  when  a  crowd  followed 
him  with  cheers,  the  duke  only  pointed 
to  his  iron  shutters. 

Many  windows  have  been  broken  in 
Piccadilly  since  then.  There  was  a 
famous  riot  in  February,  a  very  few 
years  ago.  The  mob  had  mustered  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  I  met  them  in  Pall 
Mall,  where  they  were  hooting  outside 
the  windows  of  the  Carlton  Club,  and 
some  leader  was  waving  a  red  flag  from 
the  steps.  They  were  not,  at  that  mo- 
ment, a  large  mob  ;  but  no  police  were 
visible.  By  some  blunder  they  were 
stationed  in  the  Mall,  behind  Pall  Mall, 
not  in  Pall  Mall.  I  went  into  my 
own  club,  which  was  eastward  of  the 
mob,  and  heard  presently  that  they  had 
run  through  the  streets,  up  St.  James's, 
along  Piccadilly,  through  South  Aud- 
ley  Street,  breaking  windows,  bursting 
into  shops,  throwing  gold  watches  and 
legs  of  mutton  through  the  windows  of 
carriages.  It  was  a  great  field  day 
for  Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  Man. 
Next  morning  the  shops  had  all  their 
shutters  up  ;  the  club  windows  were 
riddled  ;  the  crowd  was  in  the  streets, 
amused,  pleased,  but  perhaps  too  star- 
tled by  its  sudden  success  to  begin  again 
at  once.  It  was  curious  to  note  how  the 
rioters  had  always  thrown  to  their  left ; 
on  the  right  hand  of  St.  James's  Street 
the  houses  had  sufifered  very  Little,  if  at 
all.  In  Piccadilly  the  St.  James's  Club 
had  somehow  been  spared.  The  Savile, 
next  door,  was  in  smithereens.  Picca- 
dilly has  seen  plenty  of  commotion  since, 
and  will  see  plenty  more,  in  the  nature 
of  things.  It  is  the  highway,  or  one  of 
the  highways,  of  limitless  processions, 
marching  to  that  Mons  Sacer  of  the 
park,  where  we  have  demonstrations  ev- 
ery week.  The  most  famous  was  that 
of  1866,  when  the  park  gates  were  closed 
(legally  or  illegally)  and  the  crowd,  hav- 
ing, half  by  accident,  broken  down  the 
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ed  from  Lady  Byron,  "in  the  utmost 
kindness,"  says  Moore.  She  was  going 
to  visit  her  father,  who  wrote  to  the 
poet  that  she  would  return  no  more. 
What  mysteries  passed  in  Number  139, 
part  of  old  Q.'s  old  house,  we  shall  nev- 
er really  know  ;  the  cause  of  the  sepa- 
ration is  said  to  have  been  so  simple  that 
nobody  could  ever  find  it  out.  Some 
poets  are  "  gey  ill  to  Hve  wi',''  as  Mrs. 
Carlyle  said  about  her  son.  Some  la- 
dies never,  never  can  understand  that  a 
man  of  letters  should  sometimes  be  left 
alone  in  his  den.  Byron  himself  says, 
that,  however  much  in  love  he  might  be 
at  any  moment,  he  always  felt,  even  when 
with  the  fair,  a  hankering  to  be  back  in 
his  untidy  library.  There  is  a  story  of 
Lady  Byron's  entering  the  den,  and  ask- 
ing, "Do  I  disturb  you,  Byron?  "  "Yes, 
damnably,"  answered  Childe  Harold, 
in,  shall  w^e  say,  an  intelligible  if  not  a 
pardonable  irritation.  Lawyers,  doctors, 
business  men  are  not  interrupted  by 
their  dear  wives  when  they  are  at  work. 
The  sex  understands  that  their  duties 
are  serious.  They  don't  always  take 
this  view  of  mere  poetry  and  prose. 

I  have  a  private  theory,  an  innocent 
hypothesis,  that  Lady  Byron  was  jealous 
of  the  Muse  ;  that  she  left  her  lord  be- 
cause he  said  she  disturbed  him  dam- 
nably. Dr.  Lushington  knew  what  Lady 
Byron  said  at  the  time  ;  Mrs.  Beecher 
St»we  told  the  world  what  Lady  Byron 
said  in  later  life,  but  139  Piccadilly 
keeps  its  secret.  The  skeleton  in  the 
closet  has  "flitted,"  like  the  North  Coun- 
try Brownie.  Old  Q.  would  have  ex- 
plained the  whole  mystery  by  saying 
that  "  all  women  are  so  extremely  wrong- 
headed."  That  philosopher  never  mar- 
ried, or  there  might  have  been  another 
Hegira  from  139  Piccadilly.  The  house 
is  now  brave  with  a  new  front,  and  is 
occupied  by  Mr.  Algernon  Borthwick, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Post. 
The  house  in  Piccadilly  had  this  ad- 
vantage for  Byron  that  it  was  close  to 
his  publisher's  shop,  Mr.  Murray's,  in 
Albemarle  Street,  where  that  museum 
of  literary  antiques  still  stands,  an  in- 
teresting place  of  pilgrimage. 

Apsley  House,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  is, 
of  course,  historical.  The  site  was  origi- 
nally bought  by  Lord  Bathurst  from  an 
old  soldier,  whom,  in  reward  for  his 
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valor  at  Dettingen,  George  H.  had  al- 
lowed to.  squat  there  with  his  apple- 
stall.  This  proves  the  slight  value  of 
the  site  under  the  second  George.  Here 
the  great  duke  lived  ;  here  the  strange 
young  lady  left  Bibles  at  the  door  in- 
stead of  cards,  here  the  windows  were 
broken  by  the  populace  in  the  Reform 
Bill  riots,  and  the  duke  had  iron  shut- 
ters put  up.  Later,  when  he  was  in 
favor  again,  and  when  a  crowd  followed 
him  with  cheers,  the  duke  only  pointed 
to  his  iron  shutters. 

Many  windows  have  been  broken  in 
Piccadilly  since  then.  There  was  a 
famous  riot  in  February,  a  veiy  few 
years  ago.  The  mob  had  mustered  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  I  met  them  in  Pall 
Mall,  where  they  were  hooting  outside 
the  windows  of  the  Carlton  Club,  and 
some  leader  was  waving  a  red  flag  from 
the  steps.  They  were  not,  at  that  mo- 
ment, a  large  mob  ;  but  no  police  were 
visible.  By  some  blunder  they  were 
stationed  in  the  Mall,  behind  Pall  Mall, 
not  in  Pall  Mall.  I  went  into  my 
own  club,  which  was  eastward  of  the 
mob,  and  heard  presently  that  they  had 
run  through  the  streets,  up  St.  James's, 
along  Piccadilly,  through  South  Aud- 
ley  Street,  breaking  windows,  bursting 
into  shops,  throwing  gold  watches  and 
legs  of  mutton  through  the  windows  of 
carriages.  It  was  a  great  field  day 
for  Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  Man. 
Next  morning  the  shops  had  all  their 
shutters  up  ;  the  club  windows  were 
riddled  ;  the  crowd  was  in  the  streets, 
amused,  pleased,  but  perhaps  too  star- 
tled by  its  sudden  success  to  begin  again 
at  once.  It  was  curious  to  note  how  the 
rioters  had  always  thrown  to  their  left ; 
on  the  right  hand  of  St.  James's  Street 
the  houses  had  sufifered  ver}^  little,  if  at 
all.  In  Piccadilly  the  St.  James's  Club 
had  somehow  been  spared.  The  Savile, 
next  door,  was  in  smithereens.  Picca- 
dilly has  seen  plenty  of  commotion  since, 
and  will  see  plenty  more,  in  the  nature 
of  things.  It  is  the  highway,  or  one  of 
the  highways,  of  limitless  processions, 
marching  to  that  Mons  Sacer  of  the 
park,  where  we  have  demonstrations  ev- 
ery week.  The  most  famous  was  that 
of  1866,  when  the  park  gates  were  closed 
(legally  or  illegally)  and  the  crowd,  hav- 
ing, half  by  accident,  broken  down  the 
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iron  railings,  took  possession  of  the 
place.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
outdoing  the  Gordon  riots  of  the  last 
century,  but  give  us  time  !  The  multi- 
tude was  then  unorganized,  and  did  not 
know  what  it  wanted,  or  wherefore  it 
had  come  together.  In  those  respects 
it  is  greatly  advanced,  and  has  all  the 
modern  improvements.  We  know  not 
precisely  to  what  goal  it  steps,  the  end- 
less procession  of  marshalled  men  with 
banners  that  weekly  invades  Piccadilly. 
But,  if  the  aspiration  of  the  journal  of 
this  party,  for  a  time  when  there  "  shall 
be  no  more  Pall  Mall,"  is  realized,  one 
may  presume  that  there  will  also  be  no 
Piccadilly.  Its  mansions  may  become 
commimistic  barracks  of  the  people. 
Or  it  may  lie  in  fire-blackened  ruins,  as 
part  of  Paris  did  twenty  years  ago. 
And  the  trees  and  grass  may  grow  over 
the  tumbled  masonry,  and  buglosse,  or 
ox-tongue,  may  flower  again  in  the  dry 
ditches,  as  it  did  when  Gerard  wrote  his 
*'  Herbal,"  "  the  dry  ditches  about  Picca- 
dilly." To  this  end  all  cities  must  in- 
evitably come,  even  Dean  Burgon's. 

"  Rose-red  city,  half  as  old  as  time  ; '' 

but  let  us  hope  that  some  centuries  will 
pass  before  London  follows 

"  Memphis  and  Babylon,  and  either  Thebes, 
And  Priam's  towery  town  with  its  one  beech." 

What  a  fascination  these  lines  have,  and 
how  many  of  the  people  who  walk  down 
Piccadilly  to-day  (members  of  the  Sa- 
vile  Club  excluded)  can  teU  the  name 
of  their  author  ? 

Piccadilly  is  often  the  path  of  empire, 
as  well  as  of  revolution.  No  street  was 
more  crowded  and  blithe,  I  believe,  in 
the  wonderful  summer  weather  of  the 
Jubilee,  when  feelings  of  loyal  emotion 
led  this  chronicler  to  a  part  of  Galloway 
which  is  not  thickly  populated.  There 
a  man  and  his  wife  lately  came  into  the 
village  from  the  country,  to  settle  a 
strange  domestic  dispute.  The  man  had 
done  some  work  on  the  day  before  ;  the 
wife  reproved  him  for  laboring  on  the 
Sabbath.  He  denied  that  it  was  the  Sab- 
bath, and  the  couple  had  to  walk  to  the 
village  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  the 
day  of  the  week.    In  that  untrodden  wil- 


derness there  was  not  much  jubilee,  and 
I  cannot  say,  as  an  eye-witness,  what  sort 
of  spectacle  Piccadilly  presented.  It 
was  interesting,  however,  when,  after  the 
campaign  of  Tel  el  Kebir,  our  strangely 
various  little  force,  Indian  contingent 
and  all,  marched  through  the  cheering 
street,  under  windows  crowded  with 
ladies.  The  spectacle  was  curious  and 
stirring,  but  Tel  el  Kebir  brought  in 
little  luck,  and  soon  Ave  had  the  town  in 
mourning  for  Khartoum,  and  saw  the 
pick  of  our  forces  depart  for  futile  fight- 
ing by  the  Red  Sea.  Thus  the  fortunes 
of  empire  roll  up  or  down  Piccadilly, 
now  it  is  an  army  that  passes  fresh 
from  battle  and  victory,  now  a  crowd  of 
angry  men,  eager  for  a  happier  and 
easier  life,  now  a  tattered  regiment  of 
malcontents  with  stones  in  their  hands 
and  curses  on  their  lips.  Then  there 
comes  the  usual  press  of  life,  the  fair 
ladies  driving  behind  splendid  horses, 
sandwich  men  in  their  prison  of  wood, 
as  if  undergoing  a  Chinese  punishment, 
the  Horse  Guards  trampling  by  in  hel- 
met and  corselet,  the  most  magnificent 
example  of  Englishmen  gorgeously  ar- 
rayed in  pomp  of  war ;  girls  selling 
matches,  small  boys  screaming  out 
"  Winner,"  with  sheets  of  damp  sport- 
ing intelligence  in  their  hands ;  they 
run  and  roar  with  special  speed  and 
energy  on  the  Derby  Day.  The  dandies 
are  walking  delicately  ;  the  omnibuses 
rumbling,  the  country  visitors  are  gaping 
at  the  shops,  or  at  the  changes  where 
the  Duke's  arch  used  to  stand,  with  the 
grotesque  statue  "to  show  him  what 
people  thought  he  was  like."  Picca- 
dilly is  an  epitome  of  London,  in  all 
but  its  trade,  a  street  never  quiet,  even 
when  there  comes  a  fog  so  deep  that 
boys  run  about  with  lighted  links  yell- 
ing for  patronage.  At  night,  in  the 
season,  it  is  a  sight  to  see  the  long  line 
of  carriages  orderly  arrayed,  waiting  for 
their  masters  and  mistresses,  who  are 
attending  some  great  functions  in  some 
great  house. 

The  street  seems  untraversable,  wild 
with  horses,  shouts,  frantic  whistles  for 
cabs,  lights,  and  all  the  mingled  bustle 
of  setting  down  and  taking  up.  But  it 
is  traversed  somehow ;  the  London 
coachmen  and  cabmen  must  possess  ex- 
traordinary nerve  and  presence  of  mind. 
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Occasionally  there  is  a  carriage  acci- 
dent, there  comes  a  runaway  horse,  or  a 
fight  arises  between  two  carters  of  the 
old  school,  who  do  not  disdain  a  bout 
of  fisticuffs.  Then  a  dense  circle  of 
spectators  gathers  in  a  moment  ;  you 
may  almost  make  a  crowd  in  London 
streets  by  stooping  to  tie  your  boot- lace. 
The  public  is  greedy  of  spectacle  and 
amotion  ;  a  prodigious  number  of  per- 
sons are  ready  to  stare  complacently  at 
even  the  most  ordinary  occurrence.  A 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  distance  and 
fare  between  a  cabman  and  his  client  is 
at  once  surrounded  by  a  "  gallery." 
Mr.  Anstey,  in  his  "Voces  Populi,"  is  the 
admirably  observant  recorder  of  what 
the  populace  says  on  such  occasions, 
and  very  humorous  and  pointed  are  its 
remarks,  very  instructive  the  fashions 
in  which  its  unsought  verdict  veers. 
But  all  this  is  true  enough  of  any  Lon- 
don street.  Piccadilly  is  like  the  rest, 
except  for  its  large,  if  not  stately,  build- 
ings, its  airiness  and  fringe  of  green, 
its  picturesque  windings  and  ups  and 
downs.  It  is  by  no  means  the  most  in- 
teresting of  our  thoroughfares,  because 
of  its  comparative  novelty,  its  compara- 
tive lack  of  tradition. 

The  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  has 
memories  to  fill  a  volume  ;  memories 
courtly,  chivalrous,  ghostly,  sanguinary, 
magical,  religious.  All  moods  and  pas- 
sions have  breathed  in  it  since 

• '  Startled  burghers  fled  afar, 
The  slogan  of  the  Border  war.'' 

"  Each  stone  you  tread  has  its  his- 
tory," and  so  have  the  stones,  could  they 
cry  out,  of  the  High  Street  in  Oxford,  or 
the  lanes  of  York,  or  the  streets  about 
the  Tower.  But  PiccadiUy  is  yet  too 
fresh  and  novel,  and  will  scarce  yield  a 
few  pages  while  other  streets  might  fill 
a  quarto  of  memories.  It  is  so  changed, 
too,  that  we  can  hardly  fancy  what  it 
was  like  when  George  Selwyn  walked 
along  it  to  White's,  or  Lord  March  drove 
by  with  the  Zamperini.  In  going  from 
PaU  Mall  to  the  park,  or  westward,  it  is 
more  pleasant  to  avoid  Piccadilly,  and 
fare  diagonally  across  the  pretty  Green 
Park,  where  the  little  boys  are  placing 
a  kind  of  cricket,  and  the  little  girls  are 
busy  at  "  rounders,"  a  rudimentary  sort 


of  baseball,  and  lovers  are  telling  their 
tale  beneath  the  hawthorns,  and  the 
dingy  London  sheep  are  browsing. 
Someone  informs  me  that  he  was  once 
stepping  westward  by  this  route,  when 
he  met  Mr.  Thackeray,  whom  he  knew, 
also  making  for  Kensington,  and  shun- 
ning the  noise  and  glare  of  Piccadilly. 
They  walked  a  little  distance  together, 
and  then  Mr.  Thackeray  confessed  that 
he  was  meditating  the  Muse,  and  my 
friend  left  him.  The  poem  he  was  try- 
ing to  beat  out  was  one  of  his  best,  the 
"Lines  on  a  Venice  Love  Lamp,"  ad- 
dressed, I  think,  to  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  "Mrs.  Katherine's Lantern "  is 
the  name  of  the  piece  : 

Lady,  do  you  know  the  tune  ? 

Ah,  we  all  of  us  have  hummed  it ! 
I've  an  old  guitar  has  thrummed  it, 

Under  many  a  changing  moon. 

Shall  I  try  it  ?     Do-Re-Mi, 

What  is  this  ?     Mafoi,  the  fact  is 
That  my  hand  is  out  of  practice. 
And  my  poor  old  fiddle  cracked  is, 

And  a  man— I  let  the  truth  out — 

Who  has  almost  every  tooth  out, 
Cannot  sing  as  once  he  sung 
When  he  was  young,  as  you  are  young, 
When  he  was  young,  and  lutes  were  strung, 
And  love-lamps  in  the  casement  hung. 

One  likes  to  think  of  Thackeray,  com- 
ing westward,  perhaps,  from  Hanway 
Court, 

"  Coming  from  a  gloomy  court, 
Place  of  Israelite  resort," 

carrying  to  a  girl  the  little  lamp,  with 
"  the  initials  K.  and  E.,"  and  touching 
again  the  old  cracked  lute,  and  hum- 
ming his  do,  re,  mi,  within  hearing  of 
the  roar  of  Piccadilly.  Who  knows 
what  thoughts  are  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  we  pass,  and  if  one  of  them  is, 
perhaps,  a  poet,  his  head  full  of  fancies 
and  musical  numbers  !  The  old  guitar 
is  a  good  deal  thrummed  in  Piccadilly, 
sometimes  to  a  golden  tune  on  the  flags, 
where  Old  Q.'s  ghost  would  find  plenty 
of  the  ladies  he  liked  to  watch.  The 
dancing  music  behind  the  wide  windows 
is  chiming  to  the  same  melody,  do,  re, 
mi,  in  the  eai-s  of  golden  youth.  But 
what  have  we  to  do  with  all  that,  we 
whose  "  poor  old  fiddle  cracked  is,"  ex- 
cept to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  car- 
riages, and,  hailing  a  modest  omnibus, 
get  westward,  skirting  the  Park,  where, 
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even  in  London,  the  limes  are  fragrant 
in  the  soft  moonlit  air.  Enough  of 
racket,  enough  of  the  spectacle  of  men 
and  women,  bustling  and  changing 
about  as  vigorously  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  that  *'life  would  be  tolerable  but 
for  its  pleasures."  Let  them  keep  charg- 
ing forward,  "going  on"  they  say,  from 
one  crowded  house  to  another  crowded 
house,  whither  the  people  they  have  just 
left  follow  them,  and  so  to  a  third,  and 
a  fourth,  and  to  bed  at  last  when  rosy- 
fingered  dawn  is  creeping  up  from  the 
east,  dawn  that  makes  even  London 
streets  mysteriously  fair,  and  that  lav- 
ishes her  amber  and  purple  splendors 
on  half  empty,  jaded  Piccadilly. 

This  essay  is  not  precisely  a  Praise  of 
Piccadilly.  The  writer  is  one  who, 
like  the  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas, 
"  would  liefer  hear  the  lark  sing  than 
the  mouse  cheep."  To  a  taste  not  fond 
of  cities  no  street  is  very  fascinating, 
not  even  that  Florentine  road  by  the 
yellow  river,  within  site  of  the  olives 
and  the  airy  purple  hills.  Much  less, 
then,  can  any  thoroughfare  in  the  huge, 
smoky,  choking  London  appeal  to  one 
with  any  charm,  or  win  any  affection. 
But  there  is  one  comfort :  no  Lon- 
doner cares  for  what  is  said  about  Lon- 
don, The  place  bewitches  many  women, 
perhaps  most  women,  and  many  men, 
with  an  inexplicable  spell.  Like  Cap- 
tain  Morris    they    prefer   "  the    sweet 


shady  side  of  Pall  Mall "  to  any  moor 
or  valley,  hill  or  woodland.  What  it  is 
that  allures  them,  beyond  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct of  gregariousness,  an  attractive 
force  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  hu- 
man beings,  one  cannot  conceive.  Lon- 
don is  full  of  people,  comfortably  es- 
tablished people,  who  have  no  business 
there,  and  why  in  the  world  do  they 
come  ?  It  is  a  mystery,  for  they  are 
not  even  in  society,  using  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word  ;  they  only  hear  of 
the  feasts  and  dances  next  day,  and  of 
the  scandals  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
With  the  latest  rumors  of  the  newest 
beauties,  or  the  oldest  wild  dowagers 
they  make  no  acquaintance  at  first  hand. 
They  prefer  Regent  Street  and  the 
shops,  or  murky  Victoria  Street  and 
the  "  stores  "  to  Piccadilly.  Neither  they, 
nor  any  one  else,  is  offended  by  the  ex- 
pression of  a  distaste  for  the  great  wen. 
Even  born  Londoners  have  no  civic 
patriotism.  You  cannot  expect  a  man 
to  be  proud  of  Bloomsbury,  or  haughtily 
to  announce  that  he  was  born  in  Bays- 
water.  No  poet  now  would  write,  like 
Spenser, 

At  length  they  all  to  merry  London  came, 
To  merry  London,  my  most  kindly  nurse, 
That  to  me  gave  this  life's  first  native  source. 

Rather  would  he  think  of  London  in  De 
Quincey's  mood  and  speak  of  Piccadilly 
as  a  "  stony-hearted  stepmother." 
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A  graceful  woman,  with  black   lace  about  her  head  and  shoulders,   reclined  in   it  alone." — Page  158. 


THE   ANATOMIST   OF   THE    HEART. 

By  T.  R.  Sullivan. 


Tliou,  stubborn  heart,  thyself  hast  willed  it  so! 
Happy  woukrst  thou  be,  forever  happy. 
Or  forever  desolate,  stubborn  heart, 
And  desolate  thou  art  now. 

Heine. 
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An  hour  after  sundown  on  a  summer 
evening,  when  the  last  note  of  the  sec- 
ond A\:e  Maria,  called,  of  the  dead,  has 
died  away,  there  is  commonly  no  quieter 
and  more  unfrequented  quarter  in  all 
Venice  than  the  long  reach  of  the  Grand 
Canal  between  the  Rialto  Bridge  and 
the  Palazzo  Foscari.  Now^  and  then  the 
lantern  of  some  solitary  gondola  skims 
noiselessly  over  its  dark  surface  like  a 
luminous  water-fly.  But  the  business 
of  the  day  has  ceased,  and  the  great 
barges  of  traffic  are  tied  up  for  the 
night  ;  the  lines  of  palace-front  with 
their  clustered  arches  and  splendors  of 
carving  that  shine  out  as  miracles  in  the 
daytime  now  look  frowningly,  blending 
all  beauty  of  detail  in  uniform  black- 
ness. No  hospitable  light  steals  through 
their  closed  shutters  ;  for  the  owners 
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are  all  absent,  eacli  under  his  vine  and 
tig-tree  among  the  mountains  of  the 
mainland.  The  stranger  seeking  pleas- 
ure is  drawn  for  it  in  other  directions 
— to  the  music  on  the  Piazza  or  at  the 
gate  of  the  royal  palace.  Nothing  can 
be  found  here  but  night  and  the  stars 
and  the  peculiarly  depressing  solitude 
of  a  deserted  thoroughfjire. 

On  rare  occasions,  however,  the  ]Mu- 
nicipality  undertakes  to  change  all  this 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  people.  The 
simple  contrivance  that  effects  the  trans- 
formation is  unknown  outside  of  Venice, 
for  the  conditions  existing  there  and 
there  only  are  essential  to  its  success. 
An  illuminated  raft  with  a  military  band 
u])on  it  is  drawn  slowly  down  through 
all  these  solemn  precincts  and  beyond 
them,  by  the  great  portico  of  the  Salute 
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"So  there   is  a  woman — one,   only  one?'' — Page  162. 


Church  and  the  fickle  Fortuna  who  turns 
her  face  toward  every  breeze  that  blows, 
to  the  point  where  the  Canal  Grande 
widens  out  into  the  lagoon.  Around 
the  raft  as  it  moves  downward  many 
gondolas  gather  like  a  flock  of  sea-birds 
in  a  steamer's  wake  disputing  for  places, 
losing  and  regaining  them,  while  the 
music  plays,  and  one  after  another  the 
ancient  houses  light  up  with  colored 
fires.  Nature  and  the  arts  combine  thus 
to  give  this/Vesco,  as  it  is  fitly  named,  a 
never-failing  charm  that  defies  descrip- 
tion. One  who  knows  the  background 
may  easily  supply  the  rest  for  himself, 
yet  the  liveliest  imagination,  fortified 
by  all  augmentatives  and  superlatives 
known  to  the  Italian  tongue,  if  bent 
upon  recording  the  scene  would  do  it 
scanty  justice. 

The  first /y-eseo  of  the  season  had  been 
announced  for  the  night  of  the  Festa 
Nazionale,  early  in  June.  The  rosy 
tints  of  sunset  faded  from  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  as  the  gray  twilight  drew  on 
all  was  bustle  and  expectation  around 


the  huge  archway  of  the  Eialto.  Over- 
head, an  eager  throng  lined  the  parapet, 
and  at  the  cafe  below  red  wine  flickered 
in  a  hundred  glasses.  All  the  tables 
were  full,  even  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
amiable,  chattering  crowd  being  made 
up  as  usual  of  both  sexes,  3'oung  and 
old  together.  The  joys  of  domestic  life 
are  nowhere  more  apj^arent  than  in  Ven- 
ice, where  so  much  of  it  passes  out  of 
doors.  When  the  day's  work  is  done, 
whole  families  clasp  hands  to  plunge 
into  the  black  water  of  some  side  canal ; 
the  father,  with  a  lantern  on  his  head, 
smiles  up  from  the  incoming  tide  as  you 
glide  by  him,  and  bids  you  observe  how 
well  his  boy,  who  is  hardly  old  enough 
to  walk,  has  learned  to  swim  ;  in  sea  or 
on  shore,  his  wife  and  children  share 
his  recreation,  even  though  he  turns 
night  into  day  to  accomplish  it.  With 
a  feast  going  on  in  the  quarter,  bedtime 
may  come  for  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and 
the  blind,  but  not  for  them. 

Just  out  of  all  this  merry  confusion  a 
private  gondola,  comfortably  appointed, 
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drew  up  under  the  wall  near  the  cafe- 
landing.  Both  gondolier  and  passenger 
had  evidently  played  at  this  game  be- 
fore, and  knew  that  there  was  no  better 
place  to  await  the  beginning  of  the 
sport.  The  former,  a  handsome  fellow 
in  livery,  with  one  gold  ear-ring,  went 
forward  to  light  his  lamp,  and  his  mas- 
ter, settling  himself  a  little  more  luxuri- 
ously upon  the  cushions,  puffed  his  cigar 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  time  at 
his  command  and  can  afford  to  waste  it. 
His  keen,  thoughtful  glance  showed  a 
certain  interest  in  all  the  little  details 
upon  which  it  rested  ;  he  had  eyes  for 
the  golden  lances  of  light  shooting  deep 
into  the  water,  as  well  as  for  the  stout 
waiter  laden  with  wicker-covered  wine- 
fiasks  and  perplexed  by  many  contrary 
commands.  He  even  looked  so  good- 
humoredly  at  a  small  plebeian  just  above 
him,  that  the  child  laughed,  and  kissed 
its  chubby  hand.  The  mother  would 
have  hushed  it,  but  at  sight  of  the 
stranger's  friendly  expression  refrained 
from  doing  so.  Just  then,  the  boat 
moved  on  a  yard  or  two,  carrying  him 
out  of  range  ;  he  smiled  as  he  passed, 
and  tossed  a  coin  into  the  child's  lap. 
"  An  Englishman  !"  whispered  the  wom- 


an, pointing  him  out  to  her  husband, 
who,  after  a  look,  whispered  back  : 
"  Troppo  gentile  !  I  think  he  is  Ameri- 
can." 

An  American  he  was,  and  on  many 
accounts  one  to  be  envied.  He  had 
health,  good  looks,  varied  intellectual 
resources,  an  ample  fortune ;  and  he 
was  still  at  an  age  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
these  advantages.  He  had  creative  tal- 
ent, too,  in  one  direction,  with  sufficient 
ambition  to  develop  it.  Fortunately, 
perhaps,  his  wealth,  chiefly  inherited, 
came  somewhat  late,  when  his  habits  of 
application  were  confirmed  ;  otherwise, 
he  might  have  remained  a  mere  dilet- 
tante in  his  chosen  pursuit,  which  was 
that  of  a  novelist.  Now,  his  art  had  be- 
come second  nature  to  him,  and  from 
the  first  his  aim  had  been  a  high  one  ; 
to  do  well  was  not  enough,  he  must  do 
better  if  he  would  please  himself.  He 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
this  strong  endeavor  did  not  go  unrec- 
ognized. The  name  of  Malcolm  Pow- 
ell, if  not  yet  ranked  among  the  great 
ones,  already  commanded  attention  in 
both  hemispheres.  One  small  book  of 
his  had  been  translated  into  man}'  lan- 
guages.    Even  here,  where  modern  art 
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in  all  its  branches  has  but  a  meagre  fol- 
lowing, the  Italian  version  of  this  story 
was  displayed  in  a  dealer's  window.  As 
it  happened,  the  work  so  honored  was 
not  the  last  that  he  had  published.  The 
best  judges  maintained  more  or  less 
openly  that  a  later  book,  while  undenia- 
bly clever,  nevertheless  fell  somewhat 
short  of  his  own  standard  ;  and  he,  when 
the  fever  of  its  production  subsided, 
found  himself  reluctantly  inclining  to 
the  same  belief.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  take  a  longer  rest  than  usual, 
and  to  store  up  new  impressions.  He 
was  a  bachelor  of  forty,  without  ties, 
singularly  alone  in  the  world ;  so  he  went 
out  into  it,  locking  his  door  one  fine 
spring  morning  for  an  indefinite  stay 
abroad.  Italy  had  been  a  deHght  to 
him  in  earlier  days,  and  from  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  London  season  he  fled 
southward  over  the  St.  Gotthard  to  Lu- 
gano, where  the  clear  air  and  the  Arca- 
dian peacefulness  of  the  lake-shore  al- 
most tempted  him  to  write  again.  But 
he  was  not  ready  for  this,  and  going  on 
to  Venice  found  precisely  what  he  need- 
ed— entire  freedom  from  social  obliga- 
tions, yet  interests  enough  to  keep  his 
mind  employed  for  days  together.  Es- 
tablishing himself,  therefore,  in  a  quiet 
lodging  on  the  Riva,  remote  from  the 
strangers'  quarter,  he  began  to  study 
churches  and  pictures,  to  explore  old 
libraries  in  which  he  was  the  only  read- 
er, to  note  with  an  artist's  enthusiasm 
all  lights  and  shades,  all  strange  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  life  around 
him.  The  loneliness  that  to  another 
might  have  been  disheartening,  to  him 
had  not  yet  suggested  itself.  Schemes 
for  future  work  went  with  him  every- 
where, and,  for  the  time  being,  he  de- 
manded nothing  better  in  the  way  of 
companionship. 

There  was  a  momentary  hush  when 
the  raft,  towed  by  a  small  steamer,  came 
in  sight  above  the  bridge ;  then,  while 
it  swimg  slowly  into  position,  the  noise 
redoubled  with  everj^  form  of  excited 
comment.  The  wooden  framework  was 
masked  by  rows  of  lamps  in  red,  white, 
and  green — the  national  colors  ;  its  cen- 
tral lights  were  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  palm-tree  with  wide-spreading 
branches,  which  by  some  hidden  mech- 
anism grew  in  height  aa  it  cleared  the 
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arch,  hundreds  of  gleaming  pendants 
making  all  the  space  where  the  musi- 
cians stood  below  as  bright  as  day.  The 
band  struck  up  a  march,  and  at  this  sig- 
nal a  flaming  star  flashed  out  upon  the 
cafe-wall.  The  fresco  had  begun,  and 
while  the  raft  moved  ponderously  for- 
ward, all  the  smaller  craft  afloat,  amid 
much  splashing  and  shouting  and  angry 
gesticulation,  prepared  to  foDow. 

The  practised  hand  of  Powell's  gon- 
dolier quietly  overcame  all  obstacles  ; 
so  that  before  long  the  American  found 
himself  in  the  very  heart  of  the  throng 
and  moving  on  with  it,  now  swiftly,  now 
at  a  snail's  pace,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment.  A  few  yards 
in  advance  loomed  up  the  glittering 
palm-tree,  and  all  around  him  through 
the  shadow  black  hulls  of  other  gondolas 
swayed  in  an  undulating  mass  from  shore 
to  shore.  It  amused  Powell  to  watch 
the  occupants,  natives  for  the  most  part, 
as  they  hailed  their  acquaintances  or 
compared  notes  with  them  during  the 
pauses  of  the  music.  Owing  to  press- 
ure from  without,  that  could  neither 
be  foreseen  nor  controlled,  his  nearest 
neighbors  were  continually  changing. 
A  talkative  family  party  gave  place  to  an 
officer,  who,  pulling  the  straw  from  his 
long  Virginia,  begged  a  light  for  it ; 
then  lifted  his  hat  gravely  and  was  gone, 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, one  of  whom  flourished  the  national 
standard  in  little.  Powell  did  not  know 
these  people,  yet  nevei'theless  was  in- 
expressibly relieved  when  they  passed 
on  in  their  turn  ;  for  they  w^ere  of  the 
helpless  sort,  and  with  any  suspicion  of 
his  nationahty  would  surely  have  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  advice  or  explanation. 
But  some  word  of  theirs  had  set  him 
thinking.  With  a  sigh  he  dropped  his 
cigar  into  the  water,  and  yielding  to 
the  untimely  thought,  drifted  away  into 
the  past,  lost  for  a  while  to  all  conscious- 
ness of  the  agreeable  present  by  which 
he  was  surrounded. 

A  slight  shock  recalled  him.  The 
raft  had  stopped  suddenly  before  the 
Municipal  Palace  for  a  serenade  in 
honor  of  the  City  Fathers,  and  Powell's 
gondola  had  bumped  into  one  just  in 
front  of  it.  No  harm  was  done  ;  the 
gondoliers  were  not  even  stirred  into  the 
usual  recriminations.     But  this  trifling 
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accident  served  to  rouse  Powell  from 
his  reverie.  He  looked  up  at  the  palace 
windows,  all  ablaze  with  light,  and  see- 
ing no  figure  of  interest  in  the  official 
group  he  idly  resumed  his  study  of  the 
crowd  below. 

They  had  reached  the  wider  part  of 
the  canal ;  there  was  greater  freedom 
of  movement,  and  everywhere  he  found 
new  faces.  As  the  obstructing  gondola 
came  slowly  backward  abreast  of  his 
own,  Powell  saw  that  the  boatman  wore 
mourning  livery,  and  that  the  boat  was 
carved  and  gilded.  A  graceful  woman, 
with  black  lace  about  her  head  and 
shoulders,  reclined  in  it  alone.  Powell 
waited  eagerly  to  see  what  she  was  like, 
and  leaning  forward  as  she  drew  nearer 
attracted  her  attention.  She  turned, 
their  eyes  met,  and  each  gave  a  start  of 
recognition. 

''  Marchesa ! " 

"  Signor  Max  !  " 

Smiling,  she  held  out  her  hand,  which 
he  grasped  warmly.  "  Who  would  have 
thought  to  find  the  Marchesa  Del  Riso 
here  in  June  !  " 

"  Who  would  have  imagined  the  dis- 
tinguished Signor  Powell  to  be  in 
Ital}^ !  "  she  answered  in  English  which 
the  friend  thus  graciously  designated 
thought  was  no  worse  for  a  musical  in- 
tonation that  did  not  properly  belong  to 
it.  "  And  alone — that  is  very  sad  and 
very  gloomy,"  she  continued  lightly. 
*'Pray  accept  my  hospitality,  and  take 
this  seat ;  unless  you  have  better  plans." 

"  None  equal  to  the  pleasure  of  being 
literally  in  the  same  boat  with  you," 
said  Powell,  laughing,  as  he  stepped 
from  his  gondola  into  hers. 

"  Ah ! "  she  replied,  "if  we  are  to 
flatter  each  other  I  shall  score  two 
points  to  your  one  ;  you  have  grown  so 
great  since  our  last  meeting,  while 
I " 

"  You  are  unchanged." 

"  Thank  you.  This  light  is  most  be- 
coming to  me.  You  forget  how  time 
has  flown." 

"  Ten  years,  it  must  be — though  that 
is  hard  to  believe." 

"  I  knew  you  had  forgotten.  It  is 
twelve  years  and  a  half." 

"  The  vears  and  months  are  details," 
he  returned.  "  And  I  have  the  best  of 
excuses  now  for  losing  sight  of  them. 


See  how  well  I  can  remember  the  im- 
portant things.  We  were  in  Rome  at 
the  Palazzo  Altieri.  The  Marchese  did 
not  come,  and  we  sat  alone  together  in 
a  corner  of  the  ball-room  under  the  mu- 
sicians' gallery.  I  was  to  go  the  next 
morning,  and  you  gave  me  your  fare- 
wells. You  wished  me  success  in  art, 
success  in  love.  I  answered  that  you 
desired  too  much,  that  the  two  rarely 
associate  themselves  in  one  man's  life. 
But  you  doubted  it,  and  persisted  in 
wishing  for  me  the  improbable,  if  not 
the  impossible." 

^'Well?" 

"Well,  I  am  still  between  the  two 
fires — both  as  far  away  as  those  stars 
are,  and  as  little  likely  to  be  attained." 

His  companion  laughed  gently.  "You 
Americans  are  strange  creatures.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  great,  you  must  al- 
ways rule  the  spheres." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"You  are  an  excellent  example  of 
what  I  mean.  As  to  the  art,  for  in- 
stance, men  have  struggled  aU  their  lives 
to  do  what  you  have  done  already.  As 
to  the  love,  ci  vuol  pazienza,  amico  mio  ! 
Your  life  is  not  yet  over." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  during 
which  Powell  sighed  gloomily.  Then 
he  picked  up  one  of  her  long  black 
gloves  which  had  fallen  to  the  floor  of 
the  gondola,  and  said:  "I  am  tired  of 
myself.  Let  us  talk  of  something  else. 
You  are  well,  I  know,  but " 

"  My  husband  died  more  than  a  year 
ago,"  she  explained,  drawing  away  the 
glove. 

"I  beg  your  pardon — I  did  not  un- 
derstand  " 

"  Hush  ! "  said  she.  "  We  must  listen 
to  the  music.  It  is  'Aida,' — Comie 
scordar  potrem  !  " 

She  leaned  forward  with  an  air  of 
rapt  attention.  They  were  drifting 
close  under  the  terrace  of  one  of  the 
large  hotels  on  the  lower  canal ;  the 
glare  from  its  windows  enabled  Powell 
to  see  her  as  distinctly  as  though  the 
sun  had  shone,  and  what  he  saw  sur- 
prised him.  Reckoned  by  the  details  of 
years  and  months,  her  age  exceeded  his  ; 
of  that  he  was  perfectly  sure.  She  had 
made  no  attempt  at  concealment  ;  there 
were  gray  hairs  upon  her  temples  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  these,  in  spite  of  dates  and 
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calendars,  she  had  held  her  own  wonder- 
fully well.  Instead  of  a  faded  beauty 
standing  in  need  of  the  adroit  compli- 
ment he  had  paid  instinctively,  the 
charm  that  gave  her  name  in  earlier 
days  a  Continental  reputation  remained 
unimpaired.  By  one  of  those  inadver- 
tences in  which  time  deHghts,  this  wom- 
an was  still  young,  still  beautiful.  His 
compliment  had  been  no  compliment  at 
all. 

So  she  was  a  widow  at  last,  without 
the  smallest  pretence  of  being  incon- 
solable. Come  scordar potrem  I  As  the 
music  rose  and  fell,  all  the  story  of  her 
marriage  flashed  back  into  Powell's 
mind.  There  had  been  little  romance 
about  it.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  merchant  who  had  left  no  other 
child,  and  with  her  mother's  help  she 
had  frankly  exchanged  her  riches  for  a 
title.  The  old  marchese  was  a  brute,  it 
was  said,  neglecting  her,  treating  her 
abominably.  If  this  were  true,  the  re- 
port lacked  confirmation  by  any  sign  of 
hers.  No  breath  of  scandal  had  ever 
blurred  her  name.  She  had  fulfilled  to 
the  letter  her  share  of  the  bargain,  walk- 
ing erect,  uncomplaining,  with  a  smile 
as  the  March esa  del  Riso  should.  But, 
that  she  had  never  for  one  moment 
loved  the  man  who  ennobled  her  Powell 
knew  by  the  best  of  evidence — her  own. 
On  that  last  night  in  Borne,  moved  by 
some  impulse  unexplained,  she  had  con- 
fided so  much  of  her  painful  secret  to 
the  young  American.  There  are  mo- 
ments when  the  proudest  woman  will 
reveal  such  things,  and  Powell  fancied 
that  her  choice  of  a  confidant  had  no 
direct  significance,  but  that  she  told  the 
tale  merely  as  a  matter  of  relief,  as  she 
might  have  w^hispered  it  to  a  stock  or  a 
stone,  or  any  inanimate  object.  He  was 
on  the  eve  of  departure,  in  all  proba- 
bility about  to  disappear  forever  beyond 
her  horizon's  rim.  His  presence  would 
never  serve  to  remind  her  of  the  indis- 
cretion. TelHng  him  was  practically 
telling  nobody,  the  appeal  for  pity 
being  made  to  one  powerless  to  work 
her  either  good  or  ill.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  an  appeal  for  pity,  and  with  the 
usual  perversity  of  mankind,  Powell  had 
blamed  her  for  it.  Her  attitude  toward 
the  world  wore  a  becoming  dignity  that 
he  admired  greatly,  all  the  while  sus- 


pecting the  truth  which  he  would  have 
preferred  not  to  learn  from  her  lips. 
The  discovery  that  she  was  a  httle  less 
a  Sjjartan  than  he  imagined  proved  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  He  still  admired  her, 
but  with  a  difference.  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  she  had  suffered  a  distinct 
loss  by  her  confession. 

She  had  it  all  now — the  title,  the 
freedom  which  must  have  figured  in  her 
calculation  as  sure  to  come  sooner  or 
later,  which  had  come  in  good  time. 
The  disturbing  influence  was  dispelled, 
the  long  anguish  of  it  already  dead  and 
buried.  As  she  turned  to  Powell  with 
the  old  sweet  smile,  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  he  forgot  to  blame  her,  that 
he  thought  himself  extremely  fortunate 
in  this  chance  encounter,  that  he  began 
to  wonder  what  her  plans  were,  whether 
or  not  she  had  a  house  in  Venice,  how 
long  she  was  likely  to  remain  here  in 
this  dull  season.  But  letting  these  sub- 
jects wait  to  unfold  themselves  naturally, 
he  asked  no  questions,  talking,  instead, 
of  the  music,  the  other  sounds  and  sights 
peculiar  to  the  festa,  the  incomparable 
beauty  of  the  scene  before  them.  So 
they  reached  at  last  the  broad  lagoon, 
where  the  palm-tree  was  lowered  and 
extinguished,  the  band  put  up  its  in- 
struments, and  all  the  crowd  dispersed. 
Below  them,  dazzling  reflections  from 
the  branching  Piazzetta  lights  made  the 
water  look  as  though  gold  were  steeped 
in  it.  Above  rose  the  Ducal  Palace 
like  some  fabric  of  cloud  in  which  the 
sunset  after-glow  stiU  lingers ;  but, 
night,  deep,  starry  night,  had  long  since 
settled  down  upon  the  domes  of  San 
Marco  ;  all  their  splendors  w^ere  put  out; 
the  prancing  horses,  the  pillared  saint 
and  lion  were  lost  in  the  same  shadow 
that  obliterated  the  mosaics  and  the 
marbles.  Church  and  palace,  court  and 
cloister  and  arcade  lay  muffled  in  the 
darkness.  Only  the  golden  angel  on 
the  summit  of  the  Campanile  seemed  to 
watch,  gleaming  high  over  all  like  a 
heavenly  guard. 

The  bronze  giants  of  the  clock-tower 
struck  the  bell  with  their  heavy  ham- 
mers. "  Cinderella's  hour  ! "  said  the 
Marchesa.     *'I  must  go  home." 

"  But  not  like  Cinderella,  I  hope,"  sug- 
gested Powell.  "Let  me  leave  you  at 
your  door,  and  learn  the  way  to  it.     My 
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man  will  follow  us  to  bring  me  back 
again." 

''So  much  the  better,"  she  agreed. 
"  Alia  casa,  Matteo  I " 

They  turned  in  by  the  great  wall  of 
the  council-chamber,  which  is  hardly 
less  gloomy  than  that  of  the  prison 
opposite,  passing  under  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs  and  the  lesser  bridges  beyond 
it ;  then  bore  off  sharply  to  the  left, 
to  the  right,  to  the  left  again  in  an  in- 
tricate course  that  even  by  day  would 
have  been  bewildering.  The  darkness 
became  oppressive.  At  every  turn  the 
canals  grew  narrower  and  more  obscure, 
the  bridge-arches  lower ;  nearing  one 
of  these  Powell  bowed  his  head  with 
instinctive  precaution  that  provoked  his 
companion  to  mockery. 

"  Courage,  Signor,"  said  she.  *'  You 
forget  the  gondoHers'  motto  :  '  Where 
the  prow  goes,  all  the  rest  goes  too.' 
Look !   Ours  has  nearly  a  foot  to  spare." 

"  I  thought  I  knew  my  Venice,"  he 
pleaded,  in  excuse.  "  But  this  is  un- 
known ground,  or  rather  unknown  wa- 
ter. I  am  curious  to  see  at  what  land- 
mark we  shall  emerge." 

He  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  they 
shot  out  into  the  Grand  Canal,  at  a  fa- 
miliar point,  and  crossing  it  plunged  on 
through  other  and  darker  by-ways. 

"  My  house  is  not  down  in  the  books," 
she  replied  to  his  wondering  glance.  "  I 
live  in  a  Venice  the  stranger  never  learns. 
It  is  an  old  inheritance  of  my  husband's, 
rarely  opened  in  his  life-time, — still  more 
rarely  now.  This  is  the  garden,"  she 
added,  as  they  followed  a  high,  crumb- 
ling wall  of  mouldy  brick  behind  which 
tall  tree-tops  rustled.  "  And  here  is  the 
landing.  You  will  come  again,  will  you 
not  ?  To-morrow,  I  hope.  Ask  for  the 
Palazzo  del  Riso  in  the  Tolentini  quar- 
ter.    Every  child  knows  it." 

A  door  swung  open,  showing  him  a 
dimly  lighted  courtyard  with  a  stone 
staircase  up  which  she  passed  into  the 
darkness.  Under  a  lower  arch  her  gon- 
dola slipped  away,  leaving  room  for  his 
own  ;  to  turn  would  have  been  impos- 
sible otherwise,  since  the  canal  was  very 
narrow.  All  its  other  buildings  were 
dingy  and  squalid,  but  Powell  could  see 
that  this  grim  front,  though  all  awry,  had 
stone  mouldings  and  capitals  of  a  very 
early  period. 


"  Do  you  know  this  house,  Antonio  ?  " 
he  asked,  as  they  pushed  off. 

"  Hoh  !  Per  Bacco  !  Who  does  not  ?  " 
answered  the  cheery  Venetian,  glad  to 
break  his  long  silence.  ''  But  the  Signor 
has  good  luck.  I  have  never  seen  the 
palace  open  that  I  remember.  It  is  old, 
— very  old." 

When  the  Signor  returned  the  next 
day,  as,  of  course,  he  was  in  duty  bound 
to  do,  the  melancholy  charm  of  the  place 
captivated  him  at  once.  Weeds  grew  in 
the  crevices  of  the  courtyard  pavement ; 
its  well-curb  was  mutilated  and  moss- 
grown  ;  the  splendid  railing  of  the  stair- 
case too  had  lost  a  bit  here  and  there. 
But  all  was  dignified  without  and  stately 
within.  The  long  rooms  through  which 
he  was  ushered  had  an  air  of  rigid  order 
inconsistent  with  the  usages  of  daily  life. 
In  themselves  they  were  high  and  beau- 
tiful, but  their  too  evident  abandonment 
made  them  gloomy  even  with  the  after- 
noon sunlight  flickering  over  the  vines 
at  the  windows.  In  the  last  room,  which 
showed  more  signs  of  occupancy  than  the 
rest,  there  rose  to  greet  Powell  a  short, 
elderly  woman  whom  he  recognized  as 
the  Signora  Carrera,  the  mother  of  hi& 
friend.  She  had  a  weak,  insipid  face, 
very  unlike  her  daughter's  ;  and  Powell, 
believing  that  she  was  much  to  blame  for 
the  ill-advised  marriage,  had  never  fan- 
cied her.  The  unfavorable  impression 
reasserted  itself  in  spite  of  the  cordial 
welcome  she  gave  him. 

"Placida  will  be  here  in  a  moment," 
she  stated.  "  We  hoped  that  you  w^ould 
come." 

Placida, — Placida  del  Eiso  !  Powell 
remembered  perfectly  how  upon  hearing 
that  name  for  the  first  time  in  the  by- 
gone days  he  had  repeated  it  to  himself, 
and  had  decided  that  the  Italian  names 
were  the  most  musical  in  the  world. 

There  were  books  upon  the  table,  and 
among  them  Powell  noticed  that  best- 
known  work  of  his  in  its  Italian  version. 
It  was  a  new  copy,  freshly  cut,  with  the 
paper-knife  still  lying  between  the  leaves. 
Powell  smiled  at  the  thought  that  the 
Marchesa,  anticipating  his  coming,  had 
probably  procured  it  that  very  morn- 
ing under  the  arcade  of  the  Piazza.  At 
the  sound  of  a  closing  door  he  looked 
up  and  saw  her  drawing  nearer  through 
the  long  vista  of  the  rooms,  —  drawing 
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nearer,  yet  for  a  moment  the  odd  fancy 
struck  him  that  she  was  really  going 
farther  and  farther  away.  Perhaps  it 
was  due  to  her  mother,  whose  idle  speech 
he  was  following  mechanically,  that  the 
old  admiration  became  suddenly  dark- 
ened by  the  old  disapproval.  For  his 
sake  the  Marchesa  had  tried  to  look  her 
best ;  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
and  it  was  amazing  to  see  how  like  her 
former  self  that  best  remained.  In  an- 
other moment  she  stood  before  him, 
smiling  ;  she  was  content  to  see  him, — 
very  content,  she  said.  The  working  of 
his  mind,  could  she  have  seen  that,  would 
hardly  have  contented  her.  *'  You  are 
very  charming,  but "  was  the  unfin- 
ished thought  there,  as  he  returned  her 
smile  and  the  wann  pressure  of  her 
hand. 

He  was  urged  to  smoke,  both  women 
lighting  their  cigarettes  too,  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  then  their  talk  in  the  next 
few  moments  wandered  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another  somewhat  vaguely,  and 
under  it  the  Marchesa  grew  visibly  rest- 
less. When  there  came  a  pause,  Powell, 
who  had  begun  by  admiring  the  house, 
revived  that  theme  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  ;  thereupon  rising  instantly, 
the  Marchesa  asked  him  if  he  would  like 
to  see  more  of  it.  He  assented  eagerly, 
and  was  accordingly  led  by  an  inner  door 
through  a  marble  corridor  to  the  ball- 
room,— a  wonder  in  its  way,  with  a  frieze 
by  the  younger  Palma,  and  a  brilliant 
ceiling  by  some  later  hand  ;  the  prevail- 
ing yellow  tint  of  cornice,  tapestries,  and 
hangings  relieved  this  room  from  the 
air  of  melancholy  pervading  the  rest  of 
the  piano  nobile.  Only  the  guests  were 
wanting  to  make  it  cheerfulness  itself. 
They  went  on  into  an  ante-chamber, 
darkened  and  gloomy,  passing  thence  to 
the  private  chapel,  radiant  with  a  small 
but  very  lovely  Madonna  of  BeUini. 
Here  the  window  stood  open,  and  the 
breeze  brought  in  a  delicious  fragrance 
of  honeysuckles  and  oleanders.  Look- 
ing back,  Powell  perceived  that  the  Sig- 
nora  Carrera  had  not  followed  them. 

"Let  us  go  down  into  the  garden," 
said  he. 

So  by  a  narrow  passage  and  a  winding 
staircase  in  the  wall  they  descended  to 
trim  paths  and  sunny  stretches  of  lawn 
with  llower-borders,    tended   by  an  old 


gardener  who  lifted  his  hat  as  they 
passed.  All  here  was  in  good  order, 
maintained,  as  the  Marchesa  said,  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  to  whom 
right  of  entrance  was  granted  once  a 
week. 

"Such  a  garden  is  rare  in  Venice," 
she  concluded. 

"  And  elsewhere  too  ;  one  might 
look  long  to  find  a  lovelier  spot  than 
this,"  said  Powell,  as  crossing  a  rustic 
bridge  overgrown  with  ivy  they  came 
into  a  grove  of  beeches  where  art  had 
permitted  nature  to  take  the  upper 
hand.  The  tall  trunks  were  green  with 
moss,  and  the  ground  on  either  side 
was  a  bed  of  ferns.  A  sharp  turn  of 
the  path  brought  them  to  the  basin  of 
a  fountain  with  lilies  blossoming  in  its 
quiet  water  under  a  marble  Cupid  from 
whose  quiver  shot  up  a  shower  of  spray. 
Behind  this  figui'e  the  leaves  and 
branches  had  been  cut  away ;  so  that 
Powell  suddenly  found  himseK  looking 
beyond  the  garden,  beyond  Venice,  be- 
yond the  world,  straight  out  at  the  west- 
ern sky  across  the  distant  Euganean  hills. 
The  lagoon,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  faint 
breeze,  filled  all  the  foreground  ;  and 
one  red  sail  was  reflected  in  it,  the 
shadow,  as  Powell  pointed  out  to  his 
companion,  appearing  to  reach  down 
with  perfect  accuracy  of  color  and  detail 
to  an  extraordinary  depth. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  beautiful,"  sighed  the 
Marchesa.  "  Let  us  look  at  it  a  little 
longer."  And  they  seated  themselves, 
accordingly,  upon  a  stone  bench  front- 
ing the  unusual  prospect. 

"Even though  it  makes  you  sigh,"  said 
Powell,  smiling. 

"Did  I?"  she  asked  in  a  tone  which 
showed  that  her  momentary  fit  of  depres- 
sion had  been  an  unconscious  one.  "  The 
fact  is  that  I  cannot  care  for  Venice  as 
you  do.  There  is  an  awful  stiUness  in 
it.  Its  beauty  is  like  the  fifth  act  of  a 
tragedy,  too  painful  to  be  long  endured. 
I  feel  always  as  if  its  mouldering  walls 
might  faU  and  crush  me.  Something 
teUs  me  that  the  saddest  hour  of  my  life 
will  come  in  Venice." 

"  Life  has  sadness  enough  for  us  all, 
Heaven  knows,"  returned  Powell,  reflect- 
ively. "  Our  best  course,  I  think,  is  to 
admit  it  only  when  it  comes,  and  do 
without  presentiments." 
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"  That  is  true,  and  my  presentiments 
are  trivial.  I  am  willing  to  let  the  future 
take  care  of  itself.  The  things  that  have 
happened  are  the  things  that  interest 
me  ;  tell  me  something  about  them." 

Powell  laughed.  "  What  on  earth 
can  I  find  to  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Dear  Signor  Max,  do  you  not  know  it 
is  of  yourself  that  I  long  to  hear  ?  Your 
triumphs  I  have  learned  ;  I  rejoice  at 
them  as  only  an  old  friend  can, — to  some 
extent  I  have  shared  in  them.  But  the 
friend  who  does  no  more  is  only  half  a 
friend.  The  pleasure  life  allots  you  is 
nothing  to  the  pain.  Will  you  not  ac- 
cept the  sympathy  I  offer,  and  let  me 
share  that  too  ?  " 

Powell  laughed  again,  though  now 
with  obvious  effort.  "  What  has  given 
you  this  impression  of  my  life?"  he 
asked. 

"Your  own  words,  spoken  and  writ- 
ten," she  answered.  "  There  is  an  un- 
dercurrent of  grief  in  all  your  work,  and 
in  your  talk  last  night  it  came  again. 
Why  will  you  deny  it  ?  The  great  hope 
of  your  life  is  unfulfilled." 

"I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  it,"  said 
Powell,  gravely.  "  He  who  cannot  hide 
the  scar,  must,  of  necessity,  admit  that 
it  was  once  a  wound.  But  a  hope  never 
to  be  fulfilled  passes,  as  mine  has  passed, 
taking,  as  it  were,  the  bloom  of  human 
kindness  with  it.  I  often  think  I  have 
no  kindness  left.  I  am  not  a  man,  but 
a  machine  for  registering  the  woes  and 
weaknesses,  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
world  around  me  ;  the  possible  reward, 
a  leaf  of  laurel  withering  in  my  hand. 
It  is  a  great  destiny,  a  high  ambition  ! 
But  only  see  how  pitiable  our  human 
nature  is  !  Yesterday,  I  was  bitterly 
envious  of  my  poor  gondolier,  who  took 
me  home  to  see  his  wife  and  children." 

"  Home ! "  repeated  the  Marchesa. 
*'I  like  that  pretty  English  word  of 
yours  ;  it  adds  another  charm  to  life, 
it  promises  so  much.  How  can  you 
resist  the  promise  ?  Be  happy,  and  let 
the  other  strivings  go.  The  way  is  very 
simple  and  very  easy  if  you  would  only 
see  it.     You  should  marry." 

She  smiled  as  she  said  this,  as  if  she 
imagined  that  he  would  smile  in  return 
and  parry  the  home-thrust  with  some 
light  word.  But  he  did  not  trust  him- 
self to  look  at  her.     With  his  eyes  fixed 


upon  the  blue  line  of  hills  toward  which 
the  sun  was  slowly  sinking,  he  answered 
in  a  firm,  low  voice  : 

"  No  !  I  shall  not  marry.  The  hope 
is  gone  forever." 

The  color  came  and  went  in  her  face  ; 
she  turned  away  her  eyes,  but  made  no 
other  movement.  Then  after  a  long  si- 
lence, broken  only  by  the  trickle  of  the 
foimtain,  she  spoke  again  in  an  altered 
tone. 

"  So  there  is  a  woman — one,  only 
one?" 

"Yes,"  he  confessed.  "There  is  a 
woman." 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  she  con- 
tinued gently.  "  But  wherein  lies  the 
obstacle?  The  fault  must  be  wholly 
yours.  You  are  too  distrustful  of  your- 
self, perhaps.  It  cannot  be  that  she  does 
not  love  you." 

With  a  bitter  smile  PoweU  rose  and 
paced  up  and  down  in  the  path  before 
her.  "  Spare  me  the  story,"  he  said,  at 
last.  "  To  tell  you  would  not  help  me, 
and  I  cannot  do  it.  You  must  forgive 
the  reserve  which  your  friendship  almost 
persuaded  me  to  overcome.  If  I  stop 
half-way,  it  is  because  we  do  not  know 
the  depth  of  our  own  feelings  until 
they  have  been  sounded.  You  see  for 
yourself  my  scar  goes  far  below  the  sur- 
face ;  it  is  not  a  scar,  it  is  still  a  wound." 

"  Yes,"  assented  the  Marchesa.  "  I 
see,  too,  that  I  had  no  right  to  ques- 
tion you.  Do  not  think  the  worse  of  me 
for  my  indiscretion.  Count  me,  rather, 
among  those  whose  wit  and  hands  are 
at  your  service,  whenever  they  are 
needed." 

He  thanked  her  in  words  that  he  felt 
were  somewhat  cold  and  formal.  She 
interrupted  him  with  an  impatient  gest- 
ure, and  rising,  suggested  that  they 
should  go  back  to  the  house.  At  the 
first  turn  in  the  path  a  servant  met  them 
with  a  visiting-card  for  the  Marchesa, 
who  smiled  upon  reading  it. 

"  The  Commander  Savelli.  Dear 
soul !     Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  remember,"  said  Powell. 
"Who  is  he?" 

"  A  naval  officer.  You  will  like  each 
other,  I  am  sure.  He  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine.  I  call  him  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful." 

They  heard  his  laugh  as  they  went  up, 
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and  he  met  them  at  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  had  been  en- 
tertaining the  Signora  Carrera.  He 
proved  to  be  short  and  plump,  with 
closely-chpped  hair,  prematurely  white, 
in  striking  contrast  to  his  dark  mus- 
tache and  eyebrows.  His  manners  were 
of  unaffected  simplicity,  he  smiled  fre- 
quently and  pleasantly,  his  laughter  had 
a  boyish  ring  in  it.  Although  he  was 
not  in  uniform,  the  air  of  the  sea  still 
clung  to  him,  the  cut  and  precision  of 
his  dress  as  well  as  his  hearty  frankness 
denoting  a  sailor  of  many  voyages. 

By  the  first  words  which  passed  be- 
tween this  new-comer  and  the  Marchesa 
Powell  learned  that  the  commander  was 
off  duty,  and  that  they  had  been  together 
somewhere  in  the  mountains  ;  he  also 
saw  by  the  twinkle  of  the  man's  eye  that 
the  two  had  some  joke  in  common,  re- 
lating probably  to  the  sailor's  unex- 
pected visit.  She  had  given  him  the  slip, 
it  appeared.  Yet,  evidently,  he  was 
not  unwelcome.  Her  tone  in  describ- 
ing him  to  Powell  had  indicated  that, 
and  she  received  him  now  with  the  ut- 
most cordiality.  Both  men  were  urged 
to  stay  to  dinner,  for  charity's  sake,  the 
Marchesa  said.  Her  entreaty  had  so 
much  the  air  of  a  command  that  Powell 
immediately  complied  with  it.  Savelli, 
for  his  part,  needed  no  urging  ;  he  had 
expected  to  stay  from  the  first. 

Dinner  was  served  in  a  high  central 
hall  looking  out  upon  the  garden  and 
all  aglow  with  the  sunset.  The  windows 
were  wide  open,  and  the  fragrance  of 
flowers  filled  the  air.  The  meal,  well- 
ordered  and  enlivened  by  a  golden  wine 
of  Pomino,  old  and  rare,  began  merrily 
and  grew  merrier  still  as  the  stars  came 
out  in  the  darkening  sky.  Savelli  was 
the  head  and  front  of  it.  After  a  time 
the  others  did  little  but  listen  to  his 
talk,  which  dashed  brilliantly  from  one 
thing  to  another,  gilding  all  it  touched 
with  his  enthusiasm.  He  had  strong 
tastes  in  art,  a  passion  for  music  and 
the  theatre  ;  but  his  opinions  were  mod- 
estly expressed  without  a  shade  of  arro- 
gance. He  told  tales  of  the  sea,  of  ad- 
venture by  night  in  foreign  cities,  of 
strange  people  with  whom  his  experience 
had  thrown  him  ;  treating  all  so  lightly 
and  so  wittily  that  the  room  resounded 
with  the  laughter  in  which  he  did  not 


scruple  to  lead  off.  Then  candles  and 
cigars  were  brought  ;  and,  reminding 
the  men  that  to  sit  long  over  their  wine 
was  a  brutal  English  fashion  not  to  be 
tolerated,  the  two  women  rustled  away. 

The  commander  moved  nearer  and 
began  to  talk  of  books,  showing  at  once 
that  his  reading  had  not  been  limited  to 
the  masterpieces  of  his  own  language. 
He  knew  his  companion's  work  in  its 
original  form. 

*'  You  write,  of  course  ?  "  said  Powell. 

"I?     Oh,  no!" 

*'  Why  not,  since  you  have  so  much 
to  say — with  all  your  knowledge  of  the 
world  ?  " 

"  I  have  neither  the  skill  nor  the  pa- 
tience," said  Savelli,  laughing.  "And  I 
have  told  you  all  I  know.  My  mind  is 
full,  but  it  is  a  very  little  mind.  It  is 
like  one  of  those  small  shops  under  the 
arcade  in  Paris  on  the  Eue  de  Rivoli. 
There  is  no  arriere  boutique  in  it.  All 
my  wares  are  in  the  window." 

"  Too  much  modesty  ! "  Powell  re- 
torted. 

"No,"  said  the  other,  growing  almost 
serious  for  the  moment  ;  "  that  is  not 
my  failing.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  over- 
ambitious.  My  aim  is  high — much  too 
high  ;  but  it  is  well  to  have  the  moun- 
tain-peak in  view,  even  if  one  never  lives 
to  reach  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Powell,  sympathetically  ; 
"  if  one  could  not  look  a  little  above  the 
w^orld  to  some  such  shining  mark,  life, 
no  doubt,  would  be  intolerable." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  they 
heard  faint  notes  of  a  piano  softly  played. 
"  The  Marchesa  makes  sweet  music," 
said  Savelli.     "Let  us  go  in." 

They  rose,  and  Powell,  as  he  passed 
the  window,  stopped  to  look  down  at 
the  quiet  darkness.  Far  out  in  the  la- 
goon a  point  of  light  shone  clearly,  as 
if  some  2:)lanet  had  fallen  there  into  the 
sea. 

"  What  is  that  light?  "  he  asked. 

Savelli  joined  him  at  the  window. 
"  The  Virgin's  Shrine  on  the  island  of 
San  Giorgio  in  Alega,"  said  he.  "  Do 
you  remember  ?  There  is  an  old  fort 
with  the  Madonna  at  the  angle  of  its 
ruined  wall.  The  sailors  keep  her  lamp 
always  lighted.  It  is  a  pious  duty, — 
their  safety  too." 

'This  is  very  beautiful,"  said  PoweU. 
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"  How  can  one  possess  the  Palazzo  del 
Riso  and  not  live  here  to  enjoy  it  ?  " 

"  Because  one  is  a  woman,  amico.  Our 
dear  Marchesa  detests  her  Venice  cor- 
dially." 

"  Why  is  she  here  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  indeed  ?  We  may  not  know, — 
we  may  only  guess." 

"  But  I  cannot  even  do  that." 

Savelli  stopped,  holding  the  door  half 
open,  and  his  eyes  met  Powell's  with  an 
intent  look.  "  No  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  then  it 
is  you  who  err  from  excess  of  modesty, 
not  I.  And  yet  it  is  your  trade  to  dis- 
sect the  heart.  Try  a  little."  So,  with 
a  laugh  that  was  ironical  this  time,  he 
led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room.  They 
found  the  Marchesa  improvising  at  the 
piano.  At  their  request  she  played  on, 
but  after  a  few  moments  broke  off  ab- 
ruptly. "  Sing  us  something,  dear  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,"  said  she. 

"  Eh  ?     What  shaU  I  sing  to  you  ?  " 

"  Whatever  you  please  ?  " 

"  Santo  Cielo  !  why  not  ?  I  have  found 
some  words  in  a  book.  I  will  find  an 
air  also.  They  are  charming, — you  will 
see."  Then  he  sat  down,  trying  the 
keys,  and  after  a  prelude  breaking  into 
song  expressively. 

' '  I  am  the  moth  of  the  night 

Thy  candle  brings ; 
In  thy  clear,  roseate  light 
I  burn  my  wings. 

"  Out  of  the  window  leaning 
Look  down  below, 
That  I,  one  last  ray  gleaning, 
Thy  love  may  know. 

' '  I  am  the  cloud  in  the  sky, 
Too  near  the  sun  ; 
Of  a  look  content  to  die, 
If  love  be  won."  * 

''Ebbenef"  he  said,  turning  to  his 
hostess  with  a  smile. 

"That  is  very  pretty, — but  it  is  very 
sentimental,"  she  replied. 

"  And  being  so,  is  it  so  much  the  bet- 
ter,— or  so  much  the  worse?" 

"  The  better,  if  it  could  be.  There  is 
no  love  Hke  that,  I  think.  No  matter  ; 
pray  go  on." 

"  No,"  said  SaveUi,  rising ;  "  it  is  late. 
And  what  you  say  reminds  me  of  some 
other  words  I  have  found  in  a  book, — 

•After  Emilio  Praga. 


an  English  one.     It  is  a  little  question 
for  all  the  company  to  answer." 

"Good!  An  enigma!  Let  us  have 
it.  W^hat  does  the  gentleman  desire  to 
know?" 

"  This,"  said  Savelli,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  as  he  spoke.  "Can  a  noble 
heart,  once  broken,  ever  be  repaired  ? 
Could  Othello,  Romeo,  or  Hamlet,  for 
example,  have  loved  again,  had  some 
antidote  been  provided  for  the  dagger 
and  the  poison-bowl?  What  says  the 
company  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  say  yourself  ?  "  asked 
the  Signora  Carrera. 

"  Frankly,  I  say  no." 

"Quite  as  frankly,  then,  I  say  yes," 
she  rejoined,  with  a  smile  of  experience. 

"And you, — Signor  Anatomist? " 

"I  say  yes,  too,"  said  Powell ;  "  since 
the  heart,  however  noble,  is  but  human." 

"Right — right!"  cried  the  signora, 
with  gratified  applause. 

The  Marchesa  smiled  and  mused  a 
moment  when  her  turn  came.  "It  is  a 
great  question,"  she  said  slowly,  upon 
being  urged  to  speak.  "I  cannot  an- 
swer it,  I  confess." 

"  Che,  che ! "  exclaimed  the  com- 
mander, impatiently.  "  I  hoped  that 
you,  at  least,  would  agree  with  me." 

"  I  neither  agree  nor  disagree.  My 
answer  can  wait.  Some  day  I  will  give 
it  to  you." 

"  Bah !  Let  us  go  to  bed,  and  sleep, 
Signor  Americano.  The  ways  of  woman 
are  inscrutable." 

"  And,  pray,  is  she  the  better  or  worse 
for  that  ?  "  inquired  the  Marchesa,  ris- 
ing, as  they  took  leave. 

"Ah,  donna  carissima,"  said  Savelli, 
stooping  to  kiss  her  hand.  "  One  wom- 
an has  no  best  and  no  worst, — she  is 
perfection  always." 

So  with  jest  and  compliment  the  men 
departed ;  but  not  before  the  Marchesa 
had  bound  Powell  by  appointment  to 
visit  with  her  an  out-of-the-way  church 
containing  a  fine  Titian  that  he  did  not 
know.  When  the  great  door  of  the  pal- 
ace closed  behind  them,  Savelli,  who 
lodged  near  San  Marco,  proposed  that 
they  should  walk,  since  their  way  was 
the  same  and  he  was  sure  of  finding  it. 
Up  and  down  they  went,  now  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  now  far  above  it,  over 
crooked  bridges  and  slippery  stairways, 
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along  streets  that  were  hardly  more  than 
crevices,  where  the  echoing  footfall  sug- 
gested thieves  and  murder.  Then  com- 
ing to  the  Grand  Canal  and  hailing  a 
ferry,  they  were  set  down  at  the  comer 
of  the  vast,  empty  square ;  here  SaveUi 
turned  off  with  a  hearty  a  rivederla,  buon 
anatomista,  to  Powell,  who  strolled  on 
alone. 

Their  walk  had  been  like  a  game  of  f  ol- 
io w-my-leader,  with  little  opportunity  for 
conversation  in  it;  obviously,  too,  the 
commander  was  suddenly  disinclined  to 
talk.  The  interesting  after-dinner  dis- 
cussion, therefore,  had  not  been  resumed, 
and  the  probable  cause  of  the  Marchesa's 
flight  to  Venice  remained  undetermined 
by  word  or  sign  ;  not  so,  in  Powell's 
mind,  however.  E-eviewing  carefully  the 
events  of  the  last  two  days,  he  found 
that  they  pointed  to  but  one  conclusion, 
which  was  very  flattering  to  his  vanity 
and  which  would  certainly  have  been 
reached  sooner  by  a  vainer  man.  The 
charming  Marchesa  del  Riso  had  come 
to  Venice  simply  because  of  the  illus- 
trious Signor  Powell's  arrival  there. 
Savelli  did  not  doubt  it ;  and  it  was 
confirmed  by  evidence  that  Savelli  did 
not  know.  Notably,  that  of  her  altered 
demeanor  in  the  garden  when  she  had 
wrung  from  him  the  admission  that  there 
was  a  woman  (not  herself)  for  whom  he 
cared  more  than  for  anything  else  in 
the  world.  In  spite  of  that,  this  woman 
loved  him,  it  was  clear;  perhaps  had 
always  loved  him  from  the  first,  through 
all  these  intervening  years.  Equally 
clear  was  it  that  Savelli  in  his  turn  loved 
her.  The  open-hearted  sailor  had  all 
the  air  of  one  prostrate  before  his  idol, 
regardless  of  the  by-standers.  His  love 
was  the  mountain-top  of  his  thinly- 
veiled  metaphor,  too  high  to  be  attained. 
He  was  the  speck  of  cloud  struggHng 
with  the  invincible  sun, — the  night- 
moth,  happy  to  hover  about  his  candle- 
flame  with  the  full  consciousness  that  it 
promised  him  nothing  but  destruction. 

Powell  leaned  upon  the  parapet  of 
one  of  the  Riva  bridges,  fronting  the 
hull  of  a  great  steamer  at  anchor  under 
San  Giorgio's  tower  in  the  still  lagoon. 
"Poor  Commander  of  the  Faithful!"  he 
thought;  "he  hasn't  the  ghost  of  a 
chance.  He  is  in  my  shoes,  but  he 
wears  them  with  a  difference."     Then 


remembering  how  he  had  shrunk  into 
himself  at  the  allusion  to  his  own  pain, 
Powell  laughed  bitterly  "  I  might  have 
told  her,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh.  "  It 
would  not  have  taken  long." 

In  truth,  great  sorrows  are  always 
simple,  and  the  plot  of  Powell's  tragedy 
could  be  given  in  a  few  words.  The 
girl  he  loved  had  refused  him,  that  was 
all.  He  had  known  her  all  his  life,  and 
their  friendship  had  been  so  intimate 
that  he  was  startled  and  stunned  by  her 
answer,  which  he  could  hardly  believe 
to  be  the  true  one.  Within  three  weeks 
he  had  begged  for  a  reconsideration — by 
letter,  this  time  ;  she  had  closed  the  cor- 
respondence curtly  and  decisively.  It 
would  never  be  possible  to  care  for  him 
"  in  that  way,"  she  wrote ;  yet  they 
might  always  remain  good  friends  if  he 
pleased — she  hoped,  at  least,  that  they 
would  continue  to  meet  without  bitter- 
ness. But  half-way  measures  were  not 
at  all  to  her  lover's  liking.  Five  years 
had  passed,  during  which  they  had  Dot 
exchanged  a  dozen  phrases,  and  in  all 
that  time  she  had  never  been  absent 
from  his  mind  one  hour.  Cruel  and  un- 
compromising as  he  sometimes  thought 
her,  she  was  still  his  t}"pe,  his  high 
ideal.  She  had  figured  in  his  work  un- 
der twenty  different  disguises.  All  other 
women  he  met  were  compared  with  her 
and  found  wanting.  She  had  never 
married,  but  if  this  fact  afforded  ground 
for  the  hope  of  a  reconciliation,  he  did 
not  admit  the  hope.  The  chilling  words 
of  her  letter  remained  her  last  for  him. 
So  they  were  growing  old  apart,  yet 
linked  together  by  a  tender  recollection 
— his  only  vulnerable  point.  For,  as  if 
the  weapon  of  her  indifference  had  been 
steeped  in  subtle  poison,  he  felt  a  change 
for  the  worse  in  his  nature — the  hard- 
ness of  his  trade,  he  caUed  it — slowly 
overcoming  him.  She  had  condemned 
him  to  walk  alone  through  life,  and  he 
was  working  out  the  sentence,  harden- 
ing, hardening  always.  The  joys  and 
sorrows  of  other  lives  had  become  mere 
items  for  his  note-book ;  his  capacity 
for  enjoyment  grew  less  and  less,  and 
all  experience  was  marred  by  the  effoi-t 
to  make  it  profitable.  He  magnified 
men's  faults,  diminishing  their  virtues 
proportionately  ;  and  he  moved  among 
them  with  sharpened  wits,  keen-eyed  and 
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callous  as  a  surgeon  in  the  operating- 
theatre  of  some  public  hospital. 

A  puff  of  white  smoke  went  up  from 
the  steamer,  and  there  was  a  stir  upon 
her  deck.  Powell  looked  at  his  watch. 
"  She  is  off  for  Trieste  in  an  hour,"  said 
he.  "Why  not  pack  on  board  of  her, 
and  go  ?  "  He  strode  on  briskly  toward 
his  hotel,  but  soon  slackened  his  pace. 
"  It  is  always  so,"  he  reflected  ;  "  when 
the  woman  advances,  the  man  retreats. 
He  must  pursue,  not  be  pursued.  But 
why  should  I  run  away  merely  because 
this  one  flings  me  her  hand  and  I  don't 
care  to  pick  it  up  ?  I  am  a  fool !  The 
Marchesa  is  excellent  material — a  most 
interesting  study  !  Let  me  stay  a  while, 
and  study  her  ;  positively,  it  is  my  duty. 
There  will  be  other  steamers  for  Tri- 
este." Then,  smiling  at  the  thought,  he 
went  to  his  room,  and  watched  this  one 
weigh  anchor  and  steam  off  with  flash- 
ing lights  between  the  islands  to  the 
sea. 

When  Powell  went  over  to  the  Lido 
the  next  morning  for  a  dip  in  the  Adri- 
atic, the  first  figure  he  found  there 
was  Savelli's,  in  clinging  red  garments, 
rolling  over  and  over  through  the  lines 
of  surf  like  a  crimson  porpoise.  The 
day  was  ver\^  fine  ;  a  fleet  of  fishermen 
dotted  the  horizon  with  sails  of  many 
hues,  the  sea  had  put  on  its  most  invit- 
ing blue,  and  its  temperature,  as  re- 
corded by  a  placard  at  the  landing,  had 
risen  to  an  incredible  height.  Savelli, 
having  been  in  the  water  an  hour  al- 
ready, seemed  disinclined  to  leave  it. 
He  was  armed  with  a  huge  india-rubber 
baU  which  he  tossed  into  a  merry  cloud 
of  splashing  Italians  who  buffeted  the 
plaything  about.  It  was  finally  knocked 
over  the  line  into  the  space  allotted  to 
female  bathers,  where  Savelli,  going  to 
its  rescue,  remained  with  it.  By  the 
time  that  Powell  went  ashore,  after  a 
moderate  swim,  the  commander  had  de- 
veloped into  a  professor  of  aquatic 
sport,  and  was  trying  to  inspire  a  very 
stout  Venetian  woman  with  sufficient 
confidence  to  float.  He  sent  word,  how- 
ever, that  his  bath  was  over,  appearing 
upon  the  terrace  shortly  afterward  fully 
clothed  and  ready,  after  his  glass  of 
vermouth,  for  the  return  to  town.  As 
the  two  men  landed  at  the  Piazzetta  the 
sharp  report  of  the  noon  gun  sent  up  a 


cloud  of  doves  that  fluttered  out  from 
every  window-ledge  and  cornice-angle. 

"Silly  birds!"  said  Savelli,  as  they 
beat  the  air  with  startled  wings ;  "to 
hear  that  every  day,  and  still  be  fright- 
ened by  it.  And  men  are  just  so  weak ; 
experience  can  teach  them  nothing." 

"  Doubted  !  "  commented  Powell. 
"  Experience  has  taught  me  much." 

"  Ah !  But  you  are  strong — you,  who 
were  set  apart  for  purposes  of  dissec- 
tion. With  me  it  is  different ;  if  I  had 
twenty  lives  to  live,  I  should  do  in  aU 
of  them  precisely  what  I  am  doing  now." 

"And  what  is  that?"  asked  Powell, 
laughing. 

"  Nothing  at  all !  I  have  a  hunger  of 
the  sea.     Let  us  go  to  breakfast." 

They  sat  long  over  the  table  in  one  of 
the  cool,  shaded  windows  of  the  Quadri, 
discussing  many  things,  from  a  possible 
future  state  to  the  splendid  detail  of  the 
cathedral  they  looked  out  upon.  But 
not  until  Powell,  remembering  his  ap- 
pointment, abruptly  rose  to  go,  did  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  touch  upon 
one  special  problem  which  interested 
them  both. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  asked  ;  "has  the  science 
of  your  experience  taught  you  why  a 
certain  enchanting  friend  of  ours  comes 
to  Venice?" 

"  Yes,  commander,  if  I  read  the  signs 
correctly." 

"  All  the  better,  then.  Success  to  her  ; 
I  drink  it." 

"That  means,"  said  Powell,  "that  I 
should  drink  success  to  you." 

Savelli  put  down  his  glass  with  a 
troubled  look  in  his  face. 

"  Signor  Powell,"  he  said,  solemnly  ; 
"  she  is  a  star  in  heaven,  and  I  am  of 
the  earth." 

"  And  what  am  I,  then  ?  "  asked  the 
other,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

Savelli's  face  cleared,  and,  smiling,  he 
offered  his  hand.  "  Do  not  deceive 
yourself,"  he  said  ;  "you  are  a  man  of 
genius,  born  to  make  her  happy,  it  ap- 
pears.    Good  luck  go  with  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  PoweU,  shaking 
hands  warmly.  "  It  may  be  that  I  have 
found  my  mission  in  the  world." 

At  the  door  he  looked  back.  Savelli 
had  resumed  his  place  at  the  table  ;  but 
his  face  was  turned  away  ;  he  sat  with 
his  cheek  resting  upon  his  hand  in   a 
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thoughtful  attitude,  motionless  as  a 
statue,  staring  out  of  the  window  at  the 
cathedral  doors.  "  How  the  fellow's 
eyes  glistened  ! "  thought  Powell,  as  he 
brushed  rapidly  through  the  crowded 
arcade.  *'  That  is  true  devotion.  It  is 
her  haj^piness  he  cares  for, — not  his  own. 
With  what  sublime  unconsciousness  a 
man  may  prove  himself  a  hero  !  A  smile 
will  do  it.  And  what  am  I  to  do? 
Pshaw !  He  is  out  of  the  question,  ab- 
solutely, with  his  stars  and  candle- 
flames.  Marchesa,  by  your  leave,  I'll 
study  you." 

He  hired  the  first  gondolier  who 
hailed  him,  and  found  her  waiting  at  her 
palace-gate.  The  tide  was  at  the  flood, 
and  even  in  the  lesser  canals  it  kept 
its  pure,  transparent  green,  rippling  so 
clearly  above  the  weedy  foundations  that 
the  smallest  crab  at  rest  upon  them 
could  be  discerned.  Through  the  shin- 
ing afternoon  the  gondola  glided  on 
along  old  walls  of  brick,  salt-encrusted, 
and  dyed  by  wind  and  wave  with  soft 
Venetian  tints  of  yellow,  green,  and 
])rown,  into  quiet  regions  where  only 
the  splash  of  their  own  oars  broke  the 
delicious  silence  ;  where  scarlet  clusters 
of  the  trumpet-flower  overhung  them, 
and  the  smooth  white  arch  of  every 
bridge  caught  its  fine  tracery  of  shad- 
ows, changing  like  the  forms  in  a  kalei- 
doscope at  each  new  motion  of  the  play- 
ful water.  They  passed  an  abandoned 
church  with  high  pointed  windows  all 
in  ruins,  and  a  few  turns  more  brought 
them  to  the  steps  of  a  small  square, 
flanked  by  the  portal  of  San  Marziale 
where  was  the  picture  they  had  come  to 
see. 

A  smiling  boy,  hardly  big  enough  to 
wield  his  boat-hook,  drew  in  their  prow, 
and  was  then  despatched  for  the  custo- 
dian, only  to  return  without  him.  But 
half  the  neighborhood  was  now  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  and  the  important 
functionary,  sought  this  way  and  that, 
finally  hurried  up  with  jingling  keys. 
He  was  profuse  in  his  apologies.  It 
would  have  been  a  grave  misfortune  if 
the  distinguished  strangers  had  failed  to 
see  his  treasure,  which,  he  complained, 
was  rarely  \dsited.  There  it  hung,  on 
the  left,  above  the  first  altar.  The  light 
was  good,  but  it  would  be  better  in  the 
morning.     The  signor  must  bring   his 


wife  again.  Then  he  hobbled  away  into 
the  sacristy,  leaving  the  master's  elo- 
quent silence  to  speak  for  itself. 

The  picture  is  a  large  one,  illustrating 
the  story  of  Tobit  ;  remarkable  for  a 
glorious  figure  of  the  angel  in  a  flowing 
crimson  garment,  leading  his  charge  by 
the  hand,  and  looking  down  upon  him 
tenderly.  It  is  Titian  at  his  best.  For 
color,  strength,  and  beauty  this  heroic 
conception,  striding  across  the  dim  land- 
scape with  perfect  freedom  of  action, 
impresses  itself  instantly  upon  the  mind, 
to  hold  its  place  there  ever  afterward 
unrivalled.  The  sacristan's  absurd  blun- 
der, which  had  brought  a  flush  to  the 
Marchesa's  cheek,  was  at  once  forgotten, 
and  the  two  sat  before  his  priceless 
jewel  for  some  time  vrithout  a  word. 

"  It  is  hopelessly  fine,"  said  PoweU  at 
last. 

"  Yes,"  she  sighed.  "  Ah  !  If  one  had 
faith  that  in  this  poor  life  of  ours  there 
could  be  a  guardian  angel !  " 

"We  have  gone  beyond  it,"  he  re- 
turned, lightly  ;  "  perhaps  because  we 
no  longer  need  such  intervention.  Some 
of  us,  at  least,  do  not, — one,  in  particu- 
lar, who  is  perfection  always." 

The  Marchesa  knit  her  brows  with  a 
look  of  irritation.  "It  was  Savelli  who 
said  that,"  she  replied. 

"  Yes,  it  was  Savelli,"  said  PoweU,  re- 
calling involuntarily  that  patient  silhou- 
ette left  behind  in  the  cafe-window. 
"Yes,  SaveUi." 

She  tui'ned  upon  him  suddenly  with 
restless  eagerness.  "  You  are  most  per- 
plexing," she  protested.  "  TeU  me ; 
why  did  you  say  '  yes '  to  his  question 
about  the  cure  for  a  broken  heart, — you, 
who  pretend  to  carry  with  you  a  grief 
that  is  eternal  ?  " 

"I  thought  I  should  puzzle  you,"  he 
explained,  laughing.  "  Of  course  I  took 
that  ground  merely  for  purposes  of  ar- 
gument." 

"  So  you  have  not  changed  your 
mind?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  One  does  not  change  his 
mind  twice  a  day." 

She  looked  away  from  him  now,  ner- 
vously tapping  with  her  foot  a  block  in 
the  pavement  that  bore  traces  of  he- 
raldic emblems. 

"  You  are  all  wrong,"  she  declared. 
"  You  have  no  right  to  brood  upon  a 
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loss  that  is  irreparable.  You  belong  to 
the  present,  and  should  accept  its  joys, 
its  obligations.  The  past  is  past, — dead, 
like  that  poor  fellow  at  our  feet  whose 
name  we  cannot  read." 

"  Go  on,  my  dear  Signora  !  You  mean, 
of  course " 

"  I  mean  that  you  should  marry." 

"As  you  said  yesterday.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  you  do  not  know  your  man. 
You  do  not  dream  what  a  love  like  mine 
can  be." 

"No,"  she  admitted,  speaking  now 
less  warmly.  "  That  is  your  secret, 
upon  which  even  an  old  friend  may 
not  venture  to  intrude.  But  I  have 
still  some  friendly  curiosity  that  may 
be  gratified  without  betraying  secrets. 
Pray  what  is  she  like,  this  woman,  who 
has  inspired  a  love  like  yours  ?  " 

"She  is  tall  and  fair,"  said  Powell, 
forgetting  himself  completely  in  aU  he 
conjured  up  by  his  description.  "Her 
eyes  are  gray,  and  her  smile  is  the  sweet- 
est in  the  world.  She  is  as  radiant  in 
her  beauty  as  that  angel  there  above 
our  heads ;  she  is  good  and  pure,  and 
true  to  herself,  divinely  true.  Why 
should  I  hesitate  to  tell  the  truth?  I 
cannot  make  her  love  me — that  is  all. 
She  regrets  this  ;  she  pities  me,  I  know. 
That  she  can  do  no  more  is  a  source  of 
unhappiness  to  her,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
remedied.  She  will  not  feign  what  she 
has  never  learned  to  feel;  she  cannot 
give  me  her  whole  heart,  and  so  she  gives 
me  nothing.  She  is  one  whom  no  mo- 
tives of  self-interest  could  force  into  a 
marriage  ;  one  who  would  die  rather 
than  practise  such  deceit ;  one  who " 

He  stopped  at  a  movement  of  his 
companion,  who  had  turned  pale  as 
death.  She  gave  him  an  appealing  look 
with  eyes  that  were  full  of  tears.  He 
did  not  need  to  be  told  the  reason.  In 
drawing  his  ideal  portrait,  he  had  un- 
consciously drawn  the  reverse  of  it  in 
the  same  breath.  By  a  word  of  his, 
spoken  at  her  own  request,  the  Mar- 
chesa,  with  her  title,  dearly-bought,  had 
been  condemned. 

He  took  her  hand,  speaking  again  in  a 
tone  of  unwonted  gentleness. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  said  that  to  you." 

She  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  sob- 
bing. 

"You  can  never  love  me,  then  ?" 


For  answer  he  bent  his  head  to  hers, 
and  kissed  her.  But  he  was  moved  to 
this  act  by  an  impulse  of  compassion, 
not  of  love.  She  understood  the  motive. 
With  a  cry  of  pain,  as  if  he  had  struck 
her,  she  pushed  him  away,  and,  spring- 
ing up,  covered  her  face  for  shame. 

"  How  could  I  do  that !  "  she  moaned. 
"How  could  I!" 

He  would  have  followed  her,  but  she 
stopped  him  angrily. 

"  I  hate  you  ! "  she  cried.  "  Never  let 
me  see  your  face  again." 

"  Marchesa " 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  !  Go !  Go — only 
go!" 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment  longer, 
then  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  strode 
off  in  the  direction  that  the  sacristan 
had  taken.  The  man  was  setting  the 
room  in  order,  with  no  thought  beyond 
his  small  affairs. 

"  I  will  go  out  this  way,"  said  Powell, 
fumbling  for  his  fee. 

"Certainly,  Signor.  And  the  Sig- 
nora?" 

Powell  looked  back  into  the  dreary, 
vacant  church.  "  She  is  already  gone," 
said  he. 

"Ah!  The  Signor  will  come  again 
in  the  morning  light?" 

"Undoubtedly.     Good  day  to  you." 

"Good day,  Signor,  and  many  thanks."' 

Setting  forth  on  foot,  Powell  soon 
lost  his  way  in  the  unfamiliar  quarter. 
Such  directions  as  he  could  obtain  only 
made  matters  worse,  and  not  a  gondola 
was  to  be  found.  At  last  he  hailed  a 
barge  laden  with  cherries  from  the  Is- 
land of  Mazzorbo,  and  was  slowlj'^  poled 
along  to  the  Rialto,  where  he  knew  his 
ground.  As  he  came  out  ten  minutes 
later  upon  the  Riva,  his  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  a  brilliant  red  buoy  that 
marked  an  unoccupied  mooring  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  the  shore.  "  There 
will  be  no  steamer  for  Trieste  to-night," 
he  muttered.  "  No  matter ;  I  can  take 
the  morning  train." 

The  next  day  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  embarking  for  the  station,  there 
came  a  letter,  unsigned,  and  containing 
only  these  words  in  a  blurred  hand  that 
he  had  quite  forgotten  : 

"I  have  been  pacing  my  room  for 
half  the  night,  trying  to  forget.  I  can 
neither  forgive  myself,  nor  understand 
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You  can   never  love   me,  then  ?  "—Page  16S. 


myself.  Think  of  me  as  one  wlio  de- 
spises her  own  weakness,  and  then  put 
me  forever  from  your  mind.  May  all 
happiness  be  yours.  May  you  live  to 
possess  the  love  you  long  for,  and  may 
your  ideal  prove  to  you,  as  to  herself, 
divinely  true.  Addio  eternamente" 
Powell  tore  this  in  two  ;  then  his  rul- 
VoL.  X.— IS 


ing  passion  conquered  him,  and,  instead 
of  Hintring  away  the  pieces,  he  stuffed 
them  into  his  pocket.  "  Very  excellent 
material ! "   said  he. 

His  work  goes  on,  and  it  is  known  the 
world  over.  He  is  a  shrewd  observer 
^-ith  a  firm  touch,  quoted  and  admired 
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as  one  of  the  great  writers  in  his  genera- 
tion. If  his  fame  does  not  survive  the 
day,  it  will  be  because  a  full  measure  of 
human  sympathy  has  been  denied  him. 
He  lacks  the  woman's  heart  that,  Avliere 
genius  is,  always  reveals  itself  beneath 
the  man's  strong  hand.  He  would  have 
done  better  to  marry,  his  friends  say. 
And  were  this  said  in  his  presence,  he 
would  readily  admit  it  to  be  true. 

He  hears,  by  chance,  from  Italy,  that 
his  former  friend,  the  Marchesa,  goes 
much  into  the  world,  and  has  been  per- 


plexed by  many  suitors,  one  of  whom 
seems  irresistible.  He  is  a  dozen  years 
her  junior,  and  a  foreign  prince  of  one 
of  the  oldest  houses.  His  name,  his  fa- 
mous jewels  are  at  her  feet.  She  will 
stoop  for  them,  and  die  a  princess,  if  the 
world  is  to  be  trusted.  Meanwhile,  her 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  still  waits  for 
his  reward.  He  is  a  good  sailor  with  a 
stout  heart,  and  with  enduring  faith  in 
all  the  virtues  of  his  idol.  Whatever 
happens,  his  lamp  will  burn  unquenched 
at  the  Madonna's  shrine. 
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SONG   AND   SORROW. 

By  Annie  Fields. 


Deep  in  the  poet's  heart  a  song 

Sleeps  and  wakes  with  sun  and  shower. 

Sick  with  daylight  seems  to  die, 
In  the  midnight  bears   a  flower  ; 

Poets,  unto  you  belong 

Sighs  unheard  that  fall  in  song. 


If  the  poet  be  not  glad 

He  will  frame  a  song  for  grief ; 
Singing  till  the  earth-born  tears 

Fall,  and  give  the  heart  relief. 
Thus  his  pain  shall  soothe  the  sad, 
Weary  spirits  making  glad. 


He  will  wake,  and  waking  weep 
By  the  sorrow-haunted  bed. 

See  Sandalphon's  ladder  bright 

Though  his  earthly  hope  be  dead  ; 

Poets  thus  shall  ever  keep 

Watch  and  ward  for  those  who  weep. 
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THE    WRECKER. 
By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Oshoiirne. 


PROLOGUE. 


IN    THE    MARQUESAS. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  of  a  win- 
ter's afternoon  in  Tai-o-liae,  the  French 
capital  and  port  of  entry  of  the  Marque- 
sas Islands.  The  trades  blew  strong 
and  squally  ;  the  surf  roared  loud  on  the 
shingle  beach  ;  and  the  fifty -ton  schooner 
of  war,  that  carries  the  flag  and  influ- 
ence of  France  about  the  islands  of  the 
cannibal  group,  rolled  at  her  moorings 
under  Prison  Hill.  The  clouds  hung 
low  and  black  on  the  surrounding  am- 
phitheatre of  mountains  ;  rain  had  fallen 
earlier  in  the  day,  real  tropic  rain,  a 
waterspout  for  violence  ;  and  the  green 
and  gloomy  brow  of  the  mountain  was 
still  seamed  with  many  silver  threads 
of  torrent. 

In  these  hot  and  healthy  islands  win- 
ter is  but  a  name.  The  rain  had  not 
refreshed,  nor  could  the  \vind  invigorate, 
the  dwellers  of  Tai-o-hae  :  away  at  one 
end,  indeetl,  the  commandant  was  di- 
recting some  changes  in  the  residency 
garden  beyond  Prison  Hill  ;  and  the 
gardeners,  being  all  convicts,  had  no 
choice  but  to  continue  to  obey.  All 
other  folks  slumbered  and  took  their 
rest :  Vaekehu,  the  native  queen,  in  her 
trim  house  under  the  rustling  palms  ;  the 
Tahitian  commissary,  in  his  beflagged 
official  residence  ;  the  merchants,  in 
their  deserted  stores  ;  and  even  the  club- 
servant  in  tlie  club,  his  head  fallen 
forward    on   the   bottle-counter,  under 
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the  map  of  the  world  and  the  cards  of 
navy  officers.  In  the  whole  length  of 
the  single  shoreside  street,  with  its  scat- 
tered board  houses  looking  to  the  sea, 
its  grateful  shade  of  palms  and  green 
jungle  of  puraos,  no  moving  figure  could 
be  seen.  Only,  at  the  end  of  the  rick- 
ety pier,  that  once  (in  the  prosperous 
days  of  the  American  rebellion)  was 
used  to  groan  under  the  cotton  of  John 
Hart,  there  might  have  been  spied  upon 
a  pile  of  lumber  the  famous  tattooed 
white  man,  the  living  curiosity  of  Tai- 
o-hae. 

His  eyes  w^ere  open,  staring  down  the 
bay.  He  saw"  the  mountains  droop,  as 
the}'  approached  the  entrance,  and  break 
down  in  cliflfs  ;  the  surf  boil  white  round 
the  two  sentinel  islets  ;  and  between,  on 
the  narrow  bight  of  blue  horizon,  Ua-pu 
upraise  the  ghost  of  her  pinnacled  moun- 
tain tops.  But  his  mind  would  take  no 
account  of  these  familiar  features ;  as 
he  dodged  in  and  out  along  the  frontier 
line  of  sleep  and  waking,  memory  would 
serve  him  with  broken  fragments  of  the 
past :  brown  faces  and  white,  of  skipper 
and  shipmate,  king  and  chief,  would 
arise  before  his  mind  and  vanish  ;  he 
would  recall  old  voyages,  old  landfalls 
in  the  hour  of  dawn  ;  he  would  hear 
again  the  drums  beat  for  a  man-eating 
festival ;  perhaps  he  would  summon  np 
the  form  of  that  island  princess  for  the 
love  of  whom  he  had  submitted  his  body 
to  the  cruel  hands  of  the  tattooer,  and 
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"'Yes,   it's  a  queer  yam,'  said   his  friend." — Page  177. 

now  sat  on  the  lumber,  at  the  pier-end  the   merry  clamour  of  cathedral  bells, 

of   Tai-o-hae,   so  strange  a  figure  of   a  the  broom  upon  the  foreland,  the  song 

European.     Or  perhaps  from  yet  further  of  the  river  on  the  weir, 

back,    sounds    and    scents    of    England  It  is  bold  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 

and  his    childhood    might  assail    him  :  bay  ;  you  can  steer  a  ship  about  either 
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sentinel,  close  enough  to  toss  a  biscuit 
on  the  rocks.  Thus  it  chanced  that,  as 
the  tattooed  man  sat  dozing  and  dream- 
ing, he  was  startled  into  wakefulness 
and  animation  by  the  appearance  of  a 
flying  jib  beyond  the  western  islet.  Two 
more  head-sails  followed  ;  and  before  the 
tattooed  man  had  scrambled  to  his  feet, 
a  topsail  schooner,  of  some  hundred 
tons,  had  luffed  about  the  sentinel  and 
was  standing  up  the  bay,  close-hauled. 

The  sleeping  city  awakened  by  en- 
chantment. Natives  appeared  upon  all 
sides,  hailing  each  other  with  the  magic 
cry  "Ehippe  " — ship ;  the  Queen  stepped 
forth  on  her  verandah,  shading  her 
eyes  under  a  hand  that  was  a  miracle  of 
the  fine  art  of  tattooing  ;  the  command- 
ant broke  from  his  domestic  convicts 
and  ran  into  the  residency  for  his  glass ; 
the  harbor  master,  who  was  also  the 
gaoler,  came  speeding  down  the  Prison 
Hill ;  the  seventeen  brown  Kanakas  and 
the  French  boatswain's  mate,  that  make 
up  the  complement  of  the  war-schooner, 
crowded  on  the  forward  deck  ;  and  the 
various  English,  Americans,  Germans, 
Poles,  Corsicans,  and  Scots  —  the  mer- 
chants and  the  clerks  of  Tai-o-hae  —  de- 
serted their  places  of  business,  and  gath- 
ered, according  to  invariable  custom,  on 
the  road  before  the  club. 

So  quickly  did  these  dozen  whites 
collect,  so  short  are  the  distances  in  Tai- 
o-hae,  that  they  were  already  exchang- 
ing guesses  as  to  the  nationaUty  and 
business  of  the  strange  vessel,  before 
she  had  gone  about  upon  her  second 
board  towards  the  anchorage.  A  mo- 
ment after,  English  colors  were  bro- 
ken out  at  the  main  truck. 

"I  told  you  she  was  a  Johnny  Bull  — 
knew  it  by  her  headsails,"  said  an  ever- 
green old  salt,  still  quahfied  (if  he  could 
anywhere  have  found  an  owner  unac- 
quainted with  his  story)  to  adorn  an- 
other quarter-deck  and  lose  another 
ship. 

"She  has  American  lines,  anyway," 
said  the  astute  Scotch  engineer  of  the 
gin-mill  ;  "  it's  my  belief  she's  a  yacht." 

"That's  it,"  said  the  old  salt,  "a  yacht ! 
look  at  her  davits,  and  the  boat  over  the 
stern." 

"  A  yacht  in  your  eye  !  "  said  a  Glas- 
gow voice.     "  Look  at  her  red  ensign  ! 
A  yacht !  not  much  she  isn't ! " 
Vol.  X.— 19 


"You  can  close  the  store,  anyway, 
Tom,"  observed  a  gentlemanly  German. 
'^  Bon  jour,  mon  Prince  !"  he  added,  as 
a  dark,  intelligent  native  cantered  by 
on  a  neat  chestnut.  "  Vous  allez  boire 
un  verve  de  biere  ?  " 

But  Prince  Stanilas  Moanatini,  the 
only  reasonably  busy  human  creature  on 
the  island,  was  riding  hot-spur  to  view 
this  morning's  landslip  on  the  mountain 
road  :  the  sun  already  visibly  declined  ; 
night  was  imminent ;  and  if  he  would 
avoid  the  perils  of  darkness  and  preci- 
pice, and  the  fear  of  the  dead,  the  haunt- 
ers of  the  jungle,  he  must  for  once  de- 
cline a  hospitable  invitation.  Even  had 
he  been  minded  to  alight,  it  presently 
appeared  there  would  be  difficulty  as  to 
the  refreshment  offered. 

"  Beer  ! "  cried  the  Glasgow  voice. 
"  No  such  a  thing  ;  I  tell  you  there's 
only  eight  bottles  in  the  club  !  This  is 
the  first  time  I've  seen  British  colors 
in  this  port !  and  the  man  that  sails 
under  them  has  got  to  drink  that  beer." 

The  proposal  struck  the  public  mind 
as  fair,  though  far  from  cheering ;  for 
some  time  back,  indeed,  the  very  name  of 
beer  had  been  a  sound  of  sorrow  in  the 
club,  and  the  evenings  had  passed  in 
dolorous  computation. 

"Here  is  Havens,"  said  one,  as  if  wel- 
coming a  fresh  topic.  "  TMiat  do  you 
think  of  her,  Havens  ?  " 

"I  don't  think,"  replied  Havens,  a 
tall,  bland,  cool-looking,  leisurely  Eng- 
lishman, attired  in  spotless  duck,  and 
deliberately  dealing  with  a  cigarette. 
"  I  may  say  I  know.  She's  consigned  to 
me  from  Auckland  by  Donald  &  Eden- 
borough.     I  am  on  my  way  aboard." 

"What  ship  is  she? "asked  the  an- 
cient mariner. 

"  Haven't  an  idea,"  returned  Havens. 
"Some  tramp  they  have  chartered." 

With  that,  he  placidly  resumed  his 
walk,  and  was  soon  seated  in  the  stem- 
sheets  of  a  whaleboat  manned  by  uproar- 
ious Kanakas,  himself  daintily  perched 
out  of  the  way  of  the  least  maculation, 
giving  his  commands  in  an  unobtrusive, 
dinner-table  tone  of  voice,  and  sweeping 
neatly  enough  alongside  the  schooner. 

A  weather-beaten  captain  received  him 
at  the  gangway. 

"You  are  consigned  to  us,  I  think,'* 
said  he.     "  I  am  Mr.  Havens." 
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"That  is  rigiit,  sir,"  replied  the  cap- 
lain,  shaking  hands.  "  You  will  find 
the  owner,  Mr.  Dodd,  below.  Mind  the 
iresh  paint  on  the  house." 

Havens  stepped  along  the  alley-way, 
and  descended  the  ladder  into  the  main 
cabin. 

"Mr.  Dodd,  I  believe,"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing a  smallish,  bearded  gentleman, 
who  sat  writing  at  the  table.  "Why," 
he  cried,  "  it  isn't  Loudon  Dodd  ?  " 

"Myself,  my  dear  fellow,"  repHed  Mr. 
Dodd,  springing  to  his  feet  with  com- 
panionable alacrity.  "  I  had  a  half -hope 
it  might  be  you,  when  I  found  your 
name  on  the  papers.  Well,  there's  no 
change  in  you  ;  still  the  same  placid, 
fresh-looking  Britisher." 

"  I  can't  return  the  compliment ;  for 
you  seem  to  have  become  a  Britisher 
yourself,"  said  Havens. 

"  I  promise  you,  I  am  quite  un- 
changed," returned  Dodd.  "  The  red 
tablecloth  at  the  top  of  the  stick  is  not 
my  flag  ;  it's  my  partner's.  He  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth.  There  he  is,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  a  bust  which  formed 
one  of  the  numerous  unexpected  orna- 
ments of  that  unusual  cabin. 

Havens  politely  studied  it.  "A  fine 
bust,"  said  he  ;  "  and  a  very  nice-looking 
fellow." 

"Yes  ;  he's  a  good  fellow,"  said  Dodd. 
"  He  runs  me  now.     It's  all  his  money." 

"  He  doesn't  seem  to  be  particularly 
short  of  it,"  added  the  other,  peering 
with  growing  wonder  round  the  cabin. 

"  His  money,  my  taste,"  said  Dodd. 
"  The  black-walnut  bookshelves  are  Old 
English  ;  the  books  all  mine — mostly 
Renaissance  French.  You  should  see 
how  the  beach-combers  wilt  away  when 
they  go  round  them  looking  for  a  change 
of  Seaside  Library  novels.  The  mirrors 
are  genuine  Venice  ;  that's  a  good  piece 
in  the  corner.  The  daubs  are  mine — 
and  his  ;  the  mudding  mine." 

"  Mudding  ?  What  is  that  ?  "  asked 
Havens. 

"  Those  bronzes,"  replied  Dodd.  "  I 
began  life  as  a  sculptor." 

"  Yes  ;  I  remember  something  about 
that,"  said  the  other.  "  I  think,  too, 
you  said  you  were  interested  in  Cali- 
fornian  real  estate." 

"Surely,  I  never  went  so  far  as  that," 
said  Dodd.     "  Interested  ?    I  guess  not. 


Involved,  perhaps.  I  was  born  an  ar- 
tist ;  I  never  took  an  interest  in  any- 
thing but  art.  If  I  were  to  pile  up  this 
old  schooner  to-morrow,"  he  added,  "  I 
declare  I  believe  I  would  try  the  thing 
again  !  " 

"Insured?"  inquired  Havens. 

"Yes,"  responded  Dodd.  "There's 
some  fool  in  'Frisco  who  insures  us, 
and  comes  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold 
on  the  profits  ;  but  we'll  get  even  with 
him  some  day." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it's  all  right  about 
the  cargo,"  said  Havens. 

'*  O,  I  suppose  so  !  "  replied  Dodd. 
"  Shall  we  go  into  the  papers  ?  " 

"  We'll  have  all  to-morrow,  you  know," 
said  Havens ;  "  and  they'll  be  rather 
expecting  you  at  the  club.  Cest  Vheure 
de  I'absinthe.  Of  course,  Loudon,  you'll 
dine  with  me  later  on." 

Mr.  Dodd  signified  his  acquiescence  ; 
drew  on  his  white  coat,  not  without  a 
trifling  difiiculty,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
middle  age,  and  well-to-do ;  arranged 
his  beard  and  mustaches  at  one  of  the 
Venetian  mirrors  ;  and,  taking  a  broad 
felt  hat,  led  the  way  through  the  trade- 
room  into  the  ship's  waist. 

The  stern  boat  was  waiting  alongside, 
— a  boat  of  an  elegant  model,  with  cush- 
ions and  polished  hard-wood  fittings. 

"  You  steer,"  observed  Loudon.  "  You 
know  the  best  place  to  land." 

"  I  never  like  to  steer  another  man's 
boat,"  replied  Havens. 

"  Call  it  my  partner's,  and  cry  quits," 
returned  Loudon,  getting  nonchalantly 
down  the  side. 

Havens  followed  and  took  the  yoke 
lines  without  further  protest.  "  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  how  you  make  this 
pay,"  he  said.  "  To  begin  with,  she  is 
too  big  for  the  trade,  to  my  taste  ;  and 
then  you  carry  so  much  style." 

"I  don't  know  that  she  does  pay," 
returned  Loudon.  "I  never  pretend 
to  be  a  business  man.  My  partner  ap- 
pears happy  ;  and  the  money  is  all  his, 
as  I  told  you — I  only  bring  the  want  of 
business  habits." 

"  You  rather  like  the  berth,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  suggested  Havens. 

"  Yes,"  said  Loudon  ;  "  it  seems  odd, 
but  I  rather  do." 

While  they  were  yet  on  board,  the  sun 
had   dipped ;  the   sunset    gun   (a   rifle) 
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cracked  from  the  war-schooner,  and  the 
colors  had  been  handed  down.  Dusk 
was  deepening  as  they  came  ashore ; 
and  the  Cercle  Internationale  (as  the 
club  is  officially  and  significantly  named) 
began  to  shine,  from  under  its  low  ve- 
randahs, with  the  light  of  many  lamps. 
The  good  hours  of  the  twenty-four  drew 
on ;  the  hateful,  poisonous  day-fly  of 
Nukahiva  was  beginning  to  desist  from 
its  activity ;  the  land-breeze  came  in 
refreshing  draughts  ;  and  the  club  men 
gathered  together  for  the  hour  of  ab- 
sinthe. To  the  commandant  himself,  to 
the  man  whom  he  was  then  contending 
with  at  billiards — a  trader  from  the 
next  island,  honorary  member  of  the 
club,  and  once  carpenter's  mate  on 
board  a  Yankee  war-ship — to  the  doctor 
of  the  port,  to  the  Brigadier  of  Gendar- 
merie, to  the  opium  farmer,  and  to  all 
the  white  men  whom  the  tide  of  com- 
merce, or  the  chances  of  shipwreck  and 
desertion  had  stranded  on  the  beach  of 
Tai-o-hae,  Mr.  Loudon  Dodd  was  formal- 
ly presented ;  by  all  (since  he  was  a  man 
of  pleasing  exterior,  smooth  ways,  and 
an  unexceptionable  flow  of  talk,  whether 
in  French  or  English)  he  was  excellently 
well  received  ;  and  presently,  with  one 
of  the  last  eight  bottles  of  beer  on  a 
table  at  his  elbow,  found  himself  the 
rather  silent  centre-piece  of  a  voluble 
group  on  the  verandah. 

Talk  in  the  South  Seas  is  all  upon  one 
pattern  ;  it  is  a  wide  ocean,  indeed,  but 
a  narrow  world  :  you  shall  never  talk 
long  and  not  hear  the  name  of  Bully 
Hayes,  a  naval  hero  whose  exploits  and 
deserved  extinction  left  Europe  cold ; 
commerce  will  be  touched  on,  copra, 
shell,  perhaps  cotton  or  fungus  ;  but  in 
a  far-away,  dilletante  fashion,  as  by  men 
not  deeply  interested  ;  through  all,  the 
names  of  schooners  and  their  captains 
will  keep  coming  and  going,  thick  as 
may-flies;  and  news  of  the  last  ship- 
wreck will  be  placidly  exchanged  and 
debated.  To  a  stranger,  this  conversa- 
tion will  at  first  seem  scarcely  brilliant  ; 
but  he  will  soon  catch  the  tone;  and 
by  the  time  he  shall  have  moved  a  year 
or  so  in  the  island  world,  and  come 
across  a  good  number  of  the  schooners 
80  that  every  captain's  name  calls  up  a 
figure  in  pyjamas  or  white  duck,  and 
becomes    used    to    a   certain   laxity    of 


moral  tone  which  prevails  (as  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Hayes)  on  smuggling,  ship-scut- 
tling, barratry,  piracy,  the  labor  trade, 
and  other  kindred  fields  of  human  activ- 
ity, he  will  find  Polynesia  no  less  amus- 
ing and  no  less  instructive  than  Pall 
Mall  or  Paris. 

Mr.  Loudon  Dodd,  though  he  was 
new  to  the  group  of  the  Marquesas,  was 
already  an  old,  salted  trader  ;  he  knew 
the  ships  and  the  captains  ;  he  had  as- 
sisted, in  other  islands,  at  the  first  steps 
of  some  career  of  which  he  now  heard 
the  culmination,  or  (vice  versa)  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  further  south 
the  end  of  some  story  which  had  begun 
in  Tai-o-hae.  Among  other  matter  of 
interest,  like  other  arrivals  in  the  South 
Seas,  he  had  a  wreck  to  announce.  The 
John  T.  Richards^  it  appeared,  had  met 
the  fate  of  other  island  schooners. 

"  Dickinson  piled  her  up  on  Palmer- 
ston  Island,"  Dodd  announced. 

"Who  were  the  owners?"  inquired 
one  of  the  club  men. 

"  O,  the  usual  parties  ! "  returned 
Loudon — "  Capsicum  &  Co." 

A  smile  and  a  glance  of  intelHgence 
went  round  the  group ;  and  perhaps 
Loudon  gave  voice  to  the  general  senti- 
ment by  remarking,  "  Talk  of  good 
business  !  I  know  nothing  better  than 
a  schooner,  a  competent  captain,  and  a 
sound,  reliable  reef." 

"  Good  business  !  There's  no  such  a 
thing  !  "  said  the  Glasgow  man.  "  No- 
body makes  anything  but  the  mission- 
aries— dash  it ! " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  another. 
"There's  a  good  deal  in  opium." 

"  It's  a  good  job  to  strike  a  tabooed 
pearl-island,  say,  about  the  fourth  year," 
remarked  a  third  ;  "  skim  the  whole 
lagoon  on  the  sly,  and  up  stick  and 
away  before  the  French  get  wind  of 
you." 

"A  pig  nokket  of  cold  is  good," 
observed  a  German. 

"There's  something  in  wrecks,  too," 
said  Havens.  "  Look  at  that  man  in 
Honolulu,  and  the  ship  that  went  ashore 
on  Waikiki  Reef  ;  it  was  blowing  a  kona, 
hard  ;  and  she  began  to  break  up  as 
soon  as  she  touched.  Lloyd's  agent 
had  her  sold  inside  an  hour  ;  and  be- 
fore dark,  when  she  went  to  pieces  in 
earnest,  the  man  that  bought  her  had 
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feathered  his  nest.  Three  more  hours 
of  daylight,  and  he  might  have  retired 
from  business.  As  it  was  he  built  a 
house  on  Beretania  Street,  and  called  it 
for  the  ship." 

"Yes,  there's  something  in  wrecks 
sometimes,"  said  the  Glasgow  voice  ; 
"  but  not  often." 

"As  a  general  rule,  there's  deuced 
little  in  anything,"  said  Havens. 

"  Well,  I  believe  that's  a  Christian 
fact,"  cried  the  other.  "  What  I  want  is 
a  secret ;  get  hold  of  a  rich  man  by  the 
right  place,  and  make  him  squeal." 

"  I  suppose  you  know  it's  not  thought 
to  be  the  ticket,"  returned  Havens. 

"  I  don't  care  for  that ;  it's  good  enough 
for  me,"  cried  the  man  from  Glasgow, 
stoutly.  •'  The  only  devil  of  it  is,  a  fel- 
low can  never  find  a  secret  in  a  place 
like  the  South  Seas  :  only  in  London 
and  Paris." 

"McGibbon's  been  reading  some 
dime  novel,  I  suppose,"  said  one  club 
man. 

"He's  been  reading  Aurora  Floyd y' 
remarked  another. 

"  And  what  if  I  have  ?  "  cried  McGib- 
bon.  "  It's  all  true.  Look  at  the  news- 
papers !  It's  just  your  confounded 
ignorance  that  sets  you  snickering.  I 
tell  you,  it's  as  much  a  trade  as  under- 
writing, and  a  dashed  sight  more  hon- 
est." 

The  sudden  acrimony  of  these  re- 
marks called  Loudon  (who  was  a  man 
of  peace)  from  his  reserve.  "  It's  rather 
singular,"  said  he,  "  but  I  seem  to  have 
practised  about  all  these  means  of  live- 
lihood." 

"Tit  you  effer  vind  a  nokket?"  in- 
quired the  inarticulate  German,  eagerly. 

"No.  I  have  been  most  kinds  of  fool 
in  my  time,"  returned  Loudon,  "but 
not  the  gold-digging  variety.  Every 
man  has  a  sane  spot  somewhere." 

"  Well,  then,"  suggested  some  one, 
"  did  you  ever  smuggle  opium  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Loudon. 

"  Was  there  money  in  that?  " 

"  All  the  way,"  responded  Loudon. 

"  And  perhaps  you  bought  a  wreck  ?  " 
asked  another. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Loudon. 

"  How  did  that  pan  out  ? "  pursued 
the  questioner. 

"  Well,  mine  was  a  peculiar  kind  of 


wreck,"  replied  Loudon.  "I  don't 
know,  on  the  whole,  that  I  can  recom- 
mend that  branch  of  industry." 

"  Did  she  break  up  ? "  asked  some 
one. 

"  I  guess  it  was  rather  I  that  broke 
down,"  says  Loudon.  "Head  not  big 
enough." 

"  Ever  try  the  blackmail  ?  "  inquired 
Havens. 

"  Simple  as  you  see  me  sitting  here  ! " 
responded  Dodd. 

"  Good  business  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  not  a  lucky  man,  you 
see,"  returned  the  stranger.  "  It  ought 
to  have  been  good." 

"  You  had  a  secret  ?  "  asked  the  Glas- 
gow man. 

"As  big  as  the  State  of  Texas." 

"  And  the  other  man  was  rich  ?  " 

"He  wasn't  exactly  Jay  Gould,  but  I 
guess  he  could  buy  these  islands  if  he 
wanted." 

"Why,  what  was  wrong,  then? 
Couldn't  you  get  hands  on  him  ?  " 

"It  took  time,  but  I  had  him  cor- 
nered at  last ;  and  then " 

"What  then?" 

"The  speculation  turned  bottom  up. 
I  became  the  man's  bosom  friend." 

"  The  deuce  you  did !  " 

"He  couldn't  have  been  particular, 
you  mean  ?  "  asked  Dodd,  pleasantly. 

"  Well,  no  ;  he's  a  man  of  rather  large 
sympathies." 

"If  you're  done  talking  nonsense, 
Loudon,"  said  Havens,  "  let's  be  getting 
to  my  place  for  dinner." 

Outside,  the  night  was  full  of  the 
roaring  of  the  surf.  Scattered  lights 
glowed  in  the  green  thicket.  Native 
women  came  by  twos  and  threes  out  of 
the  darkness,  smiled  and  ogled  the  two 
whites,  perhaps  wooed  them  with  a 
strain  of  laughter,  and  went  by  again, 
bequeathing  to  the  air  a  heavy  perfume 
of  palm-oil  and  frangipani  blossom. 
From  the  club  to  Mr,  Havens's  residence 
was  but  a  step  or  two,  and  to  any 
dweller  in  Europe  they  must  have 
seemed  steps  in  fairyland.  If  such  an 
one  could  but  have  followed  our  two 
friends  into  the  wide-verandahed  house, 
sat  down  with  them  in  the  cool  treUised 
room,  where  the  wine  shone  on  the 
lamp-lighted  tablecloth  ;  tasted  of  their 
exotic  food — the   raw  fish,  the  bread- 
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fruit,  the  cooked  bananas,  the  roast  pig 
served  with  the  inimitable  miti,  and  that 
king  of  delicacies,  palm-tree  salad  ;  seen 
and  heard  by  fits  and  starts,  now  peer- 
ing round  the  corner  of  the  door,  now 
railing  within  against  invisible  assist- 
ants, a  certain  comely  young  native  lady 
in  a  sacque,  who  seemed  too  modest  to 
be  a  member  of  the  family,  and  too  im- 
perious to  be  less  ;  and  then  if  such  an 
one  were  whisked  again  through  space 
to  Upper  Tooting,  or  wherever  else  he 
honored  the  domestic  gods,  "  I  have  had 
a  dream,"  I  think  he  would  say,  as  he 
sat  up,  rubbing  his  eyes,  in  the  familiar 
chimney-corner  chair,  "I  have  had  a 
dream  of  a  place,  and  I  declare  I  believe 
it  must  be  heaven."  But  to  Dodd  and 
his  entertainer,  all  this  amenity  of  the 
tropic  night  and  all  these  dainties  of  the 
island  table,  were  grown  things  of  cus- 
tom ;  and  they  fell  to  meat  like  men 
who  were  hungry,  and  drifted  into  idle 
talk  like  men  who  were  a  trifle  bored. 

The  scene  in  the  club  was  referred  to. 

"  I  never  heard  you  talk  so  much  non- 
sense, Loudon,"  said  the  host. 

"  Well,  it  seemed  to  me  there  was 
sulphur  in  the  air,  so  I  talked  for  talk- 
ing," returned  the  other.  "  But  it  was 
none  of  it  nonsense." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  true  ?  " 
cried  Havens — "  that  about  the  opium 
and  the  wreck,  and  the  blackmailing 
and  the  man  who  became  j^our  friend  ?  " 

"  Every  last  word  of  it,"  said  Loudon. 

"You  seem  to  have  been  seeing  life," 
returned  the  other. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  queer  yarn,"  said  his 
friend  ;  "if  you  think  you  would  like, 
I'll  tell  it  you." 

Here  follows  the  yarn  of  Loudon 
Dodd. 

THE  YAKN. 
Chapter  I. 

A    SOUND    COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  beginning  of  this  yam  is  my 
poor  father's  character.  There  never 
was  a  better  man,  nor  a  handsomer,  nor 
(in  my  view)  a  more  unhappy — unhappy 
in  his  business,  in  his  pleasures,  in  his 
place  of  residence,  and  (I  am  sorry  to 
say  it)  in  his  son.     He  had  begun 'life 


as  a  land-surveyor,  soon  became  inter- 
ested in  real  estate,  branched  off  into 
many  other  speculations,  and  had  the 
name  of  one  of  the  smartest  men  in  the 
State  of  Muskegon.  "  Dodd  has  a  big 
head,"  people  used  to  say;  but  I  was 
never  so  sure  of  his  capacity.  His  luck, 
at  least,  was  beyond  doubt  for  long ; 
his  assiduity,  always.  He  fought  in  that 
daily  battle  of  money-grubbing,  with  a 
kind  of  sad-eyed  loyalty  like  a  martyr's  ; 
rose  early,  ate  fast,  came  home  dispir- 
ited and  over- weary,  even  from  success  ; 
grudged  himself  all  pleasure,  if  his  nat- 
ure was  capable  of  taking  any,  which 
I  sometimes  wondered  ;  and  laid  out, 
upon  some  deal  in  wheat  or  comer  in 
aluminium,  the  essence  of  which  was 
little  better  than  highway  robbery, 
treasures  of  conscientiousness  and  self- 
denial. 

Unluckily,  I  never  cared  a  cent  for 
anything  but  art,  and  never  shall.  My 
idea  of  man's  chief  end  was  to  enrich 
the  world  with  things  of  beauty,  and 
have  a  fairly  good  time  myself  while 
doing  so.  I  do  not  think  I  mentioned 
that  second  part,  which  is  the  only  one 
I  have  managed  to  carry  out ;  but  my 
father  must  have  suspected  the  suppres- 
sion, for  he  branded  the  whole  affair  as 
self-indulgence. 

"  Well,"  I  remember  crying  once, 
"  and  what  is  your  life  ?  You  are  only 
trying  to  get  money,  and  to  get  it  from 
other  people  at  that." 

He  sighed  bitterly  (which  was  very 
much  his  habit),  and  shook  his  poor 
head  at  me.  "  Ah,  Loudon,  Loudon  !  " 
said  he,  "  you  boys  think  yoiu'selves 
very  smart.  But,  struggle  as  you  please, 
a  man  has  to  work  in  this  world.  He 
must  be  an  honest  man  or  a  thief,  Lou- 
don." 

You  can  see  for  yourself  how  vain  it 
was  to  argue  with  my  father.  The  de- 
spair that  seized  upon  me  after  such  an 
intei'view  was,  besides,  embittered  by 
remorse  ;  for  I  was  at  times  petulant, 
but  he  invariably  gentle  ;  and  I  was 
fighting,  after  all,  for  my  own  liberty 
and  pleasure,  he  singl}-  for  what  he 
thought  to  be  my  good.  And  all  the 
time  he  never  despaired.  "  There  is 
good  stuff  in  you,  Loudon,"  he  would 
say ;  "  there  is  the  right  stuff  in  you. 
Blood  will  tell,  and  you  will  come  right 
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in  time.  I  am  not  afraid  my  boy  will 
ever  disgrace  me  ;  I  am  only  vexed  he 
should  sometimes  talk  nonsense."  And 
then  he  would  pat  my  shoulder  or  my 
hand  with  a  kind  of  motherly  way  he 
had,  very  affecting  in  a  man  so  strong 
and  beautiful. 

As  soon  as  I  had  graduated  from  the 
high  school,  he  packed  me  off  to  the 
Muskegon  Commercial  Academy.  You 
are  a  foreigner,  and  you  will  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  the  reality  of  this  seat 
of  education.  I  assure  you  before  I  be- 
gin that  I  am  wholly  serious.  The  place 
really  existed,  possibly  exists  to  -  day  ; 
we  were  proud  of  it  in  the  State,  as 
something  exceptionally  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  civilized  ;  and  my  father,  when 
he  saw  me  to  the  cars,  no  doubt  consid- 
ered he  was  putting  me  in  a  straight 
line  for  the  Presidency  and  the  New 
Jerusalem. 

"Loudon,"  said  he,  "I  am  now  giving 
you  a  chance  that  Julius  Csesar  could 
not  have  given  to  his  son — a  chance  to 
see  Hfe  as  it  is,  before  your  own  turn 
comes  to  start  in  earnest.  Avoid  rash 
speculation,  try  to  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice, 
confine  yourself  to  a  safe,  conservative 
business  in  railroads.  Breadstuffs  are 
tempting,  but  very  dangerous  ;  I  would 
not  try  breadstuffs  at  your  time  of  life  ; 
but  you  may  feel  your  way  a  little  in 
other  commodities.  Take  a  pride  to 
keep  your  books  posted,  and  never 
throw  good  money  after  bad.  There, 
my  dear  boy,  kiss  me  good-by ;  and 
never  forget  that  you  are  an  only  chick, 
and  that  your  dad  watches  your  career 
with  fond  suspense." 

The  commercial  college  was  a  fine, 
roomy  establishment,  pleasantly  situate 
among  woods.  The  air  was  healthy,  the 
food  excellent,  the  premium  high.  Elec- 
tric wires  connected  it  (to  use  the  words 
of  the  prospectus)  with  "the  various 
w^orld  centres."  The  reading-room  was 
well  supplied  with  "  commercial  organs." 
The  talk  was  that  of  Wall  Street ;  and 
the  pupils  (from  fifty  to  a  hundred  lads) 
were  principally  engaged  in  rooking  or 
trying  to  rook  one  another  for  nominal 
sums  in  what  was  called  "  college  paper." 
We  had  class  hours,  indeed,  in  the 
morning,  when  we  studied  German, 
French,  bookkeeping,  and  the  like  good- 


ly matters  ;  but  the  bulk  of  our  day  and 
the  gist  of  the  education  centred  in  the 
exchange,  where  we  were  taught  to 
gamble  in  produce  and  securities.  Since 
not  one  of  the  participants  possessed  a 
bushel  of  wheat  or  a  dollar's  worth  of 
stock,  legitimate  business  was  of  course 
impossible  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
cold-drawn  gambling,  without  color  or 
disguise.  Just  that  which  is  the  impedi- 
ment and  destruction  of  all  genuine 
commercial  enterprise,  just  that  we  were 
taught  with  every  luxury  of  stage  effect. 
Our  simulacrum  of  a  market  was  ruled 
by  the  real  markets  outside,  so  that  we 
might  experience  the  course  and  vicis- 
situde of  prices.  We  must  keep  books, 
and  our  ledgers  were  overhauled  at  the 
month's  end  by  the  principal  or  his  as- 
sistants. To  add  a  spice  of  verisimili- 
tude, "college  paper"  (like  poker  chips) 
had  an  actual  marketable  value.  It  was 
bought  for  each  pupil  by  anxious  par- 
ents and  guardians  at  the  rate  of  one 
cent  for  the  dollar.  The  same  pupil, 
when  his  education  was  complete,  re- 
sold, at  the  same  figure,  so  much  as  was 
left  him  to  the  college  ;  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  curriculum,  a  successful 
operator  would  sometimes  realize  a  pro- 
portion of  his  holding,  and  stand  a  sup- 
per on  the  sly  in  the  neighboring 
hamlet.  In  short,  if  there  was  ever  a 
worse  education,  it  must  have  been  in 
that  academy  where  Oliver  met  Charlie 
Bates. 

When  I  was  first  guided  into  the  ex- 
change to  have  my  desk  pointed  out  by 
one  of  the  assistant  teachers,  I  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  clamor  and  confusion. 
Certain  blackboards  at  the  other  end  of 
the  building  were  covered  with  figures 
continually  replaced.  As  each  new  set 
appeared,  the  pupils  swayed  to  and  fro, 
and  roared  out  aloud  with  a  formidable 
and  to  me  quite  meaningless  vocifera- 
tion ;  leaping  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
desks  and  benches,  signalling  with  arms 
and  heads,  and  scribbling  briskly  in 
note-books.  I  thought  I  had  never  be- 
held a  scene  more  disagreeable  ;  and 
when  I  considered  that  the  whole  traffic 
was  illusory,  and  all  the  money  then  upon 
the  market  would  scarce  have  sufficed  to 
buy  a  pair  of  skates,  I  was  at  first  as- 
tonished, although  not  for  long.  In- 
deed, I  had  no  sooner  called  to  mind 
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how  grown-up  men  and  women  of  con- 
siderable estate  will  lose  their  temper 
about  half-penny  points,  than  (making 
an  immediate  allowance  for  my  fellow- 
students)  I  transferred  the  whole  of  my 
astonishment  to  the  assistant  teacher, 
who — poor  gentleman — had  quite  for- 
got to  show  me  to  my  desk,  and  stood 
in  the  midst  of  this  hurly-burly,  ab- 
sorbed and  seemingly  transported. 

"  Look,  look,"  he  shouted  in  my  ear  ; 
"  a  falling  market !  The  bears  have 
had  it  all  their  own  way  since  yester- 
day." 

"It  can't  matter,"  I  replied,  making 
him  hear  with  difficulty,  for  I  was  un- 
used to  speak  in  such  a  babel,  "  since  it 
is  all  fun." 

"  True,"  said  he  ;  "  and  you  must  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  that  the  real  profit  is 
in  the  book-keeping.  I  trust,  Dodd,  to 
be  able  to  congratulate  you  upon  j^our 
books.  You  are  to  start  in  with  ten 
thousand  dollars  of  college  paper,  a  veiy 
liberal  figure,  which  should  see  you 
through  the  whole  curriculum,  if  you 
keep  to  a  safe,  conservative  business  .  .  . 
Why,  what's  that?"  he  broke  off,  once 
more  attracted  by  the  changing  figures 
on  the  board.  "  Seven,  four,  three  ! 
Dodd,  you  are  in  luck  :  this  is  the  most 
spirited  rally  we  have  had  this  term. 
And  to  think  that  the  same  scene  is  now 
transpiring  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  rival  business  centres  !  For 
two  cents,  I  would  try  a  flutter  with  the 
boys  myself,"  he  cried,  rubbing  his 
hands  ;  *'  only  it's  against  the  regula- 
tions." 

"  What  would  you  do,  sir  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Do?"  he  cried  with  glittering  eyes. 
"  Buy  for  all  I  was  worth  !  " 

"Would  that  be  a  safe,  conservative 
business  ?  "  I  inquired,  as  innocent  as  a 
lamb. 

He  looked  daggers  at  me.  "  See  that 
sandy-haired  man  in  glasses?"  he  asked, 
as  if  to  change  the  subject.  "  That's 
Billson,  our  most  prominent  undergrad- 
uate. We  build  confidently  on  Billson's 
future.  You  could  not  do  better,  Dodd, 
than  follow  Billson." 

Presently  after,  in  the  midst  of  a  still 
growing  tumult,  the  figures  coming  and 
going  more  busily  than  ever  on  the 
board,  and  the  hall  resounding  like  Pan- 
demonium with  the  howls  of  operators. 


the  assistant  teacher  left  me  to  my  own 
resources  at  my  desk.  The  next  boy 
was  posting  up  his  ledger,  figuring  his 
morning's  loss,  as  I  discovered  later  on  ; 
and  from  this  ungenial  task  he  was 
readily  diverted  by  the  sight  of  a  new 
face. 

"Say,  Freshman,"  he  said,  "what's 
your  name  ?  What  ?  Son  of  Big  Head 
Dodd?  What's  your  figure?  Ten  thou- 
sand ?  O,  you're  away  up !  What  a  soft- 
headed clam  you  must  be  to  touch  your 
books ! " 

I  asked  him  what  else  I  could  do,  since 
the  books  were  to  be  examined  once  a 
month. 

"  Why,  you  galoot,  you  get  a  clerk  !  '* 
cries  he.  "  One  of  our  dead  beats — 
that's  all  they're  here  for.  If  you're  a 
successful  operator,  you  need  never  do 
a  stroke  of  work  in  this  old  college." 

The  noise  had  now  become  deafening  ; 
and  my  new  friend,  telling  me  that  some 
one  had  certainly  "  gone  down,"  that  he 
must  know  the  news,  and  that  he  would 
bring  me  a  clerk  when  he  returned,  but- 
toned his  coat  and  plunged  into  the 
tossing  throng.  It  proved  that  he  was 
right :  some  one  had  gone  down ;  a 
prince  had  fallen  in  Israel ;  the  corner 
in  lard  had  proved  fatal  to  the  mighty  ; 
and  the  clerk  who  was  brought  back  to 
keep  my  books,  spare  me  all  work,  and 
get  all  my  share  of  the  education,  at  a 
thousand  dollars  a  month,  college  paper 
(ten  dollars.  United  States  currency) 
was  no  other  than  the  prominent  Billson 
whom  I  could  do  no  better  than  follow. 
The  poor  lad  w^as  very  unhappy.  It's 
the  only  good  thing  I  have  to  say  for 
Muskegon  Commercial  College,  that  we 
were  all,  even  the  small  fry,  deeply  mor- 
tified to  be  posted  as  defaulters  ;  and  the- 
collapse  of  a  merchant  jDrince  like  Bill- 
son,  who  had  ridden  pretty  high  in  his. 
days  of  prosperity,  was,  of  course,  par- 
ticularly hard  to  bear.  But  the  spirit 
of  make-believe  conquered  even  the  bit- 
terness of  recent  shame  ;  and  my  clerk 
took  his  orders,  and  fell  to  his  new  du- 
ties, with  decorum  and  civility. 

Such  were  my  first  impressions  in  this 
absui'd  place  of  education  ;  and  to  be 
frank,  they  were  far  from  disagreeable. 
As  long  as  I  was  rich,  mv  evenincfs 
and  afternoons  woidd  be  my  own  ;  the 
clerk  must  keep   my  books,  the   clerk 
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could  do  the  jostling  and  bawling  in  the 
exchange  ;  and  I  could  turn  my  mind  to 
landscape-painting  and  Balzac's  novels, 
which  were  then  my  two  preoccupations. 
To  remain  rich,  then,  became  my  prob- 
lem ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  do  a  safe,  con- 
servative line  of  business.  I  am  looking 
for  that  line  still ;  and  I  believe  the 
nearest  thing  to  it  in  this  imperfect 
world  is  the  sort  of  speculation  some- 
times insidiously  proposed  to  childhood, 
in  the  formula,  "Heads,  I  win ;  tails,  you 
lose."  Mindful  of  my  father's  parting 
words,  I  turned  my  attention  timid- 
ly to  railroads  ;  and  for  a  month  or  so 
maintained  a  position  of  inglorious  se- 
curity, dealing  for  small  amounts  in  the 
most  inert  stocks,  and  bearing  (as  best 
I  could)  the  scorn  of  my  hired  clerk. 
One  day  I  had  ventured  a  little  further 
by  way  of  experiment  ;  and,  in  the  sure 
expectation  they  would  continue  to  go 
down,  sold  several  thousand  dollars  of 
Pan-Handle  Preference  (I  think  it  was). 
I  had  no  sooner  made  this  venture,  than 
some  fools  in  New  York  began  to  bull 
the  market ;  Pan-Handle  rose  like  a  bal- 
loon ;  and  in  the  inside  of  half  an  hour  I 
saw  my  position  compromised.  Blood 
will  tell,  as  my  father  said  ;  and  I  stuck 
to  it  gallantly :  all  afternoon  I  continued 
selling  that  infernal  stock,  all  afternoon 
it  continued  skying.  I  suppose  I  had 
come  (a  frail  cockle-shell)  athwart  the 
hawse  of  Jay  Gould  ;  and,  indeed,  I  think 
I  remember  that  this  vagary  in  the  mar- 
ket proved  subsequently  to  be  the  first 
move  in  a  conside^rable  deal.  That  even- 
ing, at  least,  the  name  of  H.  Loudon 
Dodd  held  the  first  rank  in  our  collegiate 
gazette,  and  I  and  Billson  (once  more 
thrown  upon  the  world)  were  competing 
for  the  same  clerkship.  The  present  ob- 
ject takes  the  present  eye.  My  disaster, 
for  the  moment,  was  the  more  conspic- 
uous ;  and  it  was  I  that  got  the  situation. 
So  you  see,  even  in  Muskegon  Commer- 
cial College,  there  were  lessons  to  be 
learned. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cared  very  little 
whether  I  lost  or  won  at  a  game  so  ran- 
dom, so  complex,  and  so  dull ;  but  it 
was  sorry  news  to  write  to  my  poor 
father,  and  I  employed  all  the  resources 
of  my  eloquence.  I  told  him  (what  was 
the  truth)  that  the  successful  boys  had 
none  of  the  education  ;   so  that  if  he 


wished  me  to  learn,  he  should  rejoice  at 
my  misfortune.  I  went  on  (not  very 
consistently)  to  beg  him  to  set  me  up 
again,  when  I  would  solemnly  promise 
to  do  a  safe  business  in  reliable  rail- 
roads. Lastly  (becoming  somewhat 
carried  away),  I  assured  him  I  was  to- 
tally unfit  for  business,  and  implored 
him  to  take  me  away  from  this  abomin- 
able place,  and  let  me  go  to  Paris  to 
study  art.  He  answered  briefly,  gently, 
and  sadly,  telling  me  the  vacation  was 
near  at  hand,  when  we  would  talk  things 
over. 

When  the  time  came,  he  met  me  at 
the  depot,  and  I  was  shocked  to  see  him 
looking  older.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
thought  but  to  console  me  and  restore 
(what  he  supposed  I  had  lost)  my  cour- 
age. I  must  not  be  down-hearted ; 
many  of  the  best  men  had  made  a  fail- 
ure in  the  beginning.  I  told  him  I  had 
no  head  for  business,  and  the  kind  face 
darkened.  "You  must  not  say  that, 
Loudon,"  he  replied ;  "  I  will  never  be- 
lieve my  son  to  be  a  coward." 

"  But  I  don't  like  it,"  I  pleaded.  "  It 
hasn't  got  any  interest  for  me,  and  ai^ 
has.  I  know  I  could  do  more  in  art," 
and  I  reminded  him  that  a  successful 
painter  gains  large  sums  ;  that  a  picture 
of  Meissonier's  would  sell  for  many 
thousand  dollars. 

"  And  do  you  think,  Loudon,"  he  re- 
plied, "  that  a  man  who  can  paint  a 
thousand  dollar  picture  has  not  grit 
enough  to  keep  his  end  up  in  the  stock 
market  ?  No,  sir  ;  this  Mason  (of  whom 
you  speak)  or  our  own  American  Bier- 
stadt — if  you  were  to  put  them  down  in 
a  wheat  pit  to-morrow,  they  would  show 
their  mettle.  Come,  Loudon,  my  dear ; 
Heaven  knows  I  have  no  thought  but 
your  own  good,  and  I  will  offer  you  a 
bargain.  I  start  you  again  next  term 
with  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  show  your- 
self a  man,  and  double  it,  and  then  (if  you 
still  wish  to  go  to  Paris,  which  I  know 
you  won't)  I'll  let  you  go.  But  to  let 
you  run  away  as  if  you  were  whipped,  is 
what  I  am  too  proud  to  do." 

My  heart  leaped  at  this  proposal,  and 
then  sank  again.  It  seemed  easier  to 
paint  a  Meissonier  on  the  spot  than  to 
win  ten  thousand  dollars  on  that  mimic 
stock  exchange.  Nor  could  I  help  re- 
flecting  on   the   singularity  of  such  a 
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test  for  a  man's  capacity  to  be  a  painter. 
I  ventured  even  to  comment  on  this. 

He  sighed  deeply.  "  You  forget,  my 
dear,"  said  he,  "  I  am  a  judge  of  the  one, 
and  not  of  the  other.  You  might  have 
the  genius  of  Bierstadt  himself,  and  I 
would  be  none  the  wiser." 

*'  And  then,"  I  continued,  "  it's  scarce- 
ly fair.  The  other  boys  are  helped  by 
their  people,  who  telegraph  and  give 
them  pointers.  There's  Jim  Costello, 
who  never  budges  without  a  word  from 
his  father  in  New  York.  And  then, 
don't  you  see,  if  anybody  is  to  win, 
somebody  must  lose?  " 

"I'll  keep  you  posted,"  cried  my 
father,  with  unusual  animation  ;  "  I  did 
not  know  it  was  allowed.  I'll  wire  you 
in  the  office  cipher,  and  we'll  make  it  a 
kind  of  partnership  business,  Loudon — 
Dodd  &  Son,  eh  ?  "  and  he  patted  my 
shoulder  and  repeated,  "Dodd  &  Son, 
Dodd  &  Son,"  with  the  kindliest  amuse- 
ment. 

If  my  father  was  to  give  me  pointers, 
and  the  commercial  college  was  to  be  a 
stepping-stone  to  Paris,  I  could  look  my 
future  in  the  face.  The  old  boy,  too, 
was  so  pleased  at  the  idea  of  our  asso- 
ciation in  this  foolery  that  he  immedi- 
ately plucked  up  spirit.  Thus  it  befell 
that  those  who  had  met  at  the  depot 
like  a  pair  of  mutes,  sat  down  to  table 
with  holiday  faces. 

And  now  I  have  to  introduce  a  new 
character  that  never  said  a  word  nor 
wagged  a  finger,  and  yet  shaped  my 
whole  subsequent  career.  You  have 
crossed  the  States,  so  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood you  have  seen  the  head  of  it,  par- 
cel-gilt and  curiously  fluted,  rising 
among  trees  from  a  wide  plain  ;  for  this 
new  character  was  no  other  than  the 
State  capitol  of  Muskegon,  then  first 
projected.  My  father  had  embraced  the 
idea  with  a  mixture  of  patriotism  and 
commercial  greed  both  perfectly  genu- 
ine. He  was  of  aU  the  committees,  he 
had  subscribed  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  he  was  making  arrangements  to 
have  a  finger  in  most  of  the  contracts. 
Competitive  plans  had  been  sent  in  ;  at 
the  time  of  my  return  from  coUege  my 
father  was  deep  in  their  consideration  ; 
and  as  the  idea  entirely  occupied  his 
mind,  the  first  evening  did  not  pass 
away  before  he  had  called  me  into  coun- 


cil. Here  was  a  subject  at  last  into 
which  I  could  throw  myself  with  pleas- 
urable zeal.  Architecture  was  new  to 
me,  indeed  ;  but  it  was  at  least  an  art  ; 
and  for  all  the  arts  I  had  a  taste  natur- 
ally classical  and  that  capacity  to  take 
dehghted  pains  which  some  famous  idiot 
has  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with 
genius.  I  threw  myself  headlong  into 
my  father's  work,  acquainted  myseK 
with  all  the  plans,  their  merits  and  de- 
fects, read  besides  in  special  books, 
made  myself  a  master  of  the  theory  of 
strains,  studied  the  current  prices  of 
materials,  and  (in  one  word)  "  devilled  " 
the  whole  business  so  thoroughly,  that 
when  the  plans  came  up  for  considera- 
tion, Big  Head  Dodd  was  supposed  to 
have  earned  fresh  laurels.  His  argu- 
ments carried  the  day,  his  choice  was 
approved  by  the  committee,  and  I  had 
the  anonymous  satisfaction  to  know  that 
arguments  and  choice  were  wholly  mine. 
In  the  recasting  of  the  plan  which  fol- 
lowed, my  pai-t  was  even  larger ;  for  I 
designed  and  cast  with  my  own  hand  a 
hot-air  grating  for  the  offices,  which  had 
the  luck  or  merit  to  be  accepted.  The 
energy  and  aptitude  which  I  displayed 
throughout  delighted  and  surprised  my 
father,  and  I  believe,  although  I  say 
it  whose  tongue  should  be  tied,  that 
they  alone  prevented  Muskegon  Capitol 
from  being  the  eyesore  of  mv  native 
State. 

Altogether,  I  was  in  a  cheery^  frame  of 
mind  when  I  returned  to  the  commer- 
cial college  ;  and  my  earlier  operations 
were  crowned  with  a  full  measiu'e  of  suc- 
cess. My  father  wrote  and  wired  to  me 
continually.  "  You  are  to  exercise  your 
own  judgement,  Loudon,"  he  would  say. 
"All  that  I  do  is  to  give  you  the  figures  ; 
but  whatever  operation  you  take  up  must 
be  upon  your  ovra  responsibility,  and 
whatever  you  earn  will  be  entirely 
due  to  your  own  dash  and  forethought." 
For  all  that,  it  was  always  clear  what  he 
intended  me  to  do,  and  I  was  always 
careful  to  do  it.  Inside  of  a  month  I 
was  at  the  head  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
thousand  dollars,  college  paper.  And 
here  I  fell  a  victim  to  one  of  the  vices  of 
the  system.  The  paper  (I  have  already 
explained)  had  a  real  value  of  one  per 
cent  ;  and  cost,  and  could  be  sold, 
for  currency.     Unsuccessful  speculators 
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were  thus  always  selling  clothes,  books, 
banjos,  and  sleeve-links,  in  order  to  pay 
their  differences  ;  the  successful,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  often  tempted  to  real- 
ize, and  enjoy  some  return  upon  their 
profits.  Now  I  wanted  thirty  dollars' 
worth  of  artist-truck,  for  I  was  always 
sketching  in  the  woods  ;  my  allowance 
was  for  the  time  exhausted  ;  I  had  be- 
gun to  regard  the  exchange  (with  my 
father's  help)  as  a  place  where  money 
was  to  be  got  for  stooping  ;  and  in  an 
evil  hour  I  realised  three  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  college  paper  and  bought  my 
easel. 

It  was  a  Wednesday  morning  when 
the  things  arrived,  and  set  me  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  satisfaction.  My 
father  (for  I  can  scarcely  say  myself) 
was  trying  at  this  time  a  "straddle  "  in 
wheat  between  Chicago  and  New  York ; 
the  operation  so  called  is,  as  you  know, 
one  of  the  most  tempting  and  least  safe 
upon  the  chess-board  of  finance.  On 
the  Thursday,  luck  began  to  turn  against 
my  father's  calculations ;  and  by  the 
Friday  evening,  I  was  posted  on  the 
boards  as  a  defaulter  for  the  second 
time.  Here  was  a  rude  blow  :  my  father 
would  have  taken  it  ill  enough  in  any 
case  ;  for  however  much  a  man  may  re- 
sent the  incapacity  of  an  only  son,  he 
will  feel  his  own  more  sensibly.  But  it 
chanced  that,  in  our  bitter  cup  of  fail- 
ure, there  was  one  ingredient  that 
might  truly  be  called  poisonous.  He 
had  been  keeping  the  run  of  my  posi- 
tion ;  he  missed  the  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, paper ;  and  in  his  view,  I  had 
stolen  thirty  dollars,  currency.  It  was 
an  extreme  view  perhaps ;  but  in  some 
senses,  it  was  just ;  and  my  father,  al- 
though (to  my  judgment)  quite  reckless 
of  honesty  in  the  essence  of  his  opera- 
tions, was  the  soul  of  honor  as  to  their 
details.  I  had  one  grieved  letter  from 
him,  dignified  and  tender  ;  and  during 
the  rest  of  that  wretched  term,  working 
as  a  clerk,  selling  my  clothes  and 
sketches  to  make  futile  speculations,  my 
dream  of  Paris  quite  vanished,  I  was 
cheered  by  no  word  of  kindness  and 
helped  by  no  hint  of  counsel  from  my 
father. 

All  the  time  he  was  no  doubt  thinking 
of  little  else  but  his  son,  and  what  to  do 
with  him.     I  believe  he  had  been  really 


appalled  by  what  he  regarded  as  my 
laxity  of  principle,  and  began  to  think 
it  might  be  well  to  preserve  me  from 
temptation  ;  the  architect  of  the  capitol 
had,  besides,  spoken  obligingly  of  my 
design  ;  and  while  he  was  thus  hanging 
between  two  minds.  Fortune  suddenly 
stepped  in,  and  Muskegon  State  capitol 
reversed  my  destiny. 

"  Loudon,"  said  my  father,  as  he  met 
me  at  the  depot,  with  a  smiling  coun-^ 
tenance,  "  if  you  were  to  go  to  Paris,  how 
long  would  it  take  you  to  become  an 
experienced  sculptor  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean,  father  ?  "  I  cried, 
"Experienced  ?  " 

"A  man  that  could  be  entrusted  with 
the  highest  styles,"  he  answered  ;  "the 
nude,  for  instance  ;  and  the  patriotic 
and  emblematical  styles." 

"It  might  take  three  years,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  You  think  Paris  necessary  ? "  he 
asked.  "There  are  great  advantages 
in  our  own  country ;  and  that  man 
Prodgers  appears  to  be  a  very  clever 
sculptor,  though  I  suppose  he  stands 
too  high  to  go  around  giving  lessons." 

"  Paris  is  the  only  place,"  I  assured 
him. 

"Well,  I  think  myself  it  will  sound 
better,"  he  admitted.  "  A  Young  Man, 
a  Native  of  this  State,  Son  of  a  Leading 
Citizen,  Studies  Prosecuted  under  the 
Most  Experienced  Masters  in  Paris,"  he 
added,  relishingly. 

"  But,  my  dear  dad,  what  is  it  all 
about  ? "  I  interrupted.  "  I  never 
even  dreamed  of  being  a  sculptor." 

"Well,  here  it  is,"  said  he.  " I  took 
up  the  statuary  contract  on  our  new 
capitol :  I  took  it  up  at  first  as  a  deal ; 
and  then  it  occurred  to  me  it  would  be 
better  to  keep  it  in  the  family.  It  meets 
your  idea  ;  there's  considerable  money 
in  the  thing  ;  and  it's  patriotic.  So,  if 
you  say  the  word,  you  shall  go  to  Paris, 
and  come  back  in  three  years  to  decorate 
the  capitol  of  your  native  State.  It's  a 
big  chance  for  you,  Loudon  ;  and  I'll 
tell  you  what — every  dollar  you  earn, 
I'll  put  another  alongside  of  it.  But 
the  sooner  you  go,  and  the  harder  you 
work,  the  better  ;  for  if  the  first  half- 
dozen  statues  aren't  on  a  line  with  pub- 
lic taste  in  Muskegon,  there  will  be 
trouble." 
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ROUSSILLON     WINE. 


My  mother's  family  was  Scotch,  and 
it  was  judged  fitting  I  should  pay  a  visit 
on  my  way  Paris-ward,  to  my  Uncle 
Adam  Loudon,  a  wealthy  retired  grocer 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  very  stiff  and 
very  ironical ;  he  fed  me  well,  lodged 
me  sumptuously,  and  seemed  to  take  it 
out  of  me  all  the  time,  cent  per  cent,  in 
secret  entertainment  which  caused  his 
spectacles  to  glitter  and  his  mouth  to 
twitch.  The  ground  of  this  ill-sup- 
pressed mirth  (as  well  as  I  could  make 
out)  was  simply  the  fact  that  I  was  an 
American.  "  Well,"  he  would  say, 
drawing  out  the  word  to  infinity,  "  and 
I  suppose  now  in  your  country,  things 
will  be  so  and  so."  And  the  whole 
group  of  my  cousins  would  titter  joy- 
ously. Repeated  receptions  of  this  sort 
must  be  at  the  root,  I  suppose,  of  w^hat 
they  call  the  Great  American  Jest  ;  and 
I  know  I  was  myself  goaded  into  saying 
that  my  friends  went  naked  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  that  the  Second  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  Muskegon  was 
decorated  with  scalps.  I  cannot  say 
that  these  flights  had  any  great  success  ; 
they  seemed  to  awaken  little  more  sur- 
prise than  the  fact  that  my  father  was  a 
Republican  or  that  I  had  been  taught  in 
school  to  spell  colour  without  the  u.  If 
I  had  told  them  (what  was  after  all  the 
truth)  that  my  father  had  paid  a  con- 
siderable annual  sum  to  have  me  brought 
up  in  a  gambling  heU,  the  tittering  and 
grinning  of  this  dreadful  family  might 
perhaps  have  been  excused. 

I  cannot  deny  but  I  was  sometimes 
tempted  to  knock  my  Uncle  Adam  down  ; 
and  indeed  I  believe  it  must  have  come 
to  a  rupture  at  last,  if  they  had  not 
given  a  dinner  party  at  which  I  was  the 
Hon.  On  this  occasion,  I  learned  (to 
my  surprise  and  relief)  that  the  incivil- 
ity to  which  I  had  been  subjected 
was  a  matter  for  the  family  circle  and 
might  be  regarded  almost  in  the  light 
of  an  endearment.  To  strangers,  I  w^as 
presented  with  consideration  ;  and  the 
account  given  of  "  my  American  brother- 
in-law,  poor  Janie's  man,  James  K. 
Dodd,  the  well-known  millionnaire  of 
Muskegon,  w^as  calculated  to  enlarge 
the  heart  of  a  proud  son. 


An  aged  assistant  of  my  grandfather's, 
a  pleasant,  humble  creature  with  a  taste 
for  whiskey,  was  at  first  deputed  to  be 
my  guide  about  the  city.  With  this 
harmless  but  hardly  aristocratic  com- 
panion, I  went  to  Arthur's  Seat  and  the 
Calton  Hill,  heard  the  band  jjlay  in  the 
Princes  Street  Gardens,  inspected  the 
regalia  and  the  blood  of  Rizzio,  and  fell 
in  love  with  the  great  castle  on  its  chff, 
the  innumerable  spires  of  churches,  the 
stately  buildings,  the  broad  prospects, 
and  those  narrow  and  crowded  lanes  of 
the  old  town  where  my  ancestors  had 
lived  and  died  in  the  days  before  Colum- 
bus. 

But  there  was  another  curiosity  that 
interested  me  more  deeply — my  grand- 
father, Alexander  Loudon.  In  his  time, 
the  old  gentleman  had  been  a  working 
mason,  and  had  risen  from  the  ranks 
more,  I  think,  by  shrew^lness  than  by 
merit.  In  his  appearance,  speech,  and 
manners,  he  bore  broad  marks  of  his 
origin,  which  were  gall  and  wormwood 
to  my  Uncle  Adam.  His  nails,  in  spite 
of  anxious  supervision,  were  often  in  con- 
spicuous moui'ning  ;  his  clothes  hung 
about  him  in  bags  and  wrinkles  Hke  a 
ploughman's  Sunday  coat  ;  his  accent 
was  rude,  broad,  and  dragging  ;  take 
him  at  his  best,  and  even  when  he  could 
be  induced  to  hold  his  tongue,  his  mere 
presence  in  a  corner  of  the  drawing- 
room,  with  his  open-air  wrinkles,  his 
scanty  hair,  his  battered  hands,  and  the 
cheerful  craftiness  of  his  expression, 
advertised  the  whole  gang  of  us  for  a 
self-made  family.  My  aunt  might  mince 
and  my  cousins  bridle  ;  but  there  was 
no  getting  over  the  solid,  physical  fact 
of  the  stonemason  in  the  chimney-corner. 

That  is  one  advantage  of  being  an 
American  :  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  be 
ashamed  of  mj^  grandfather,  and  the  old 
gentleman  was  quick  to  mark  the  dif- 
ference. He  held  my  mother  in  tender 
memory,  perhaps  because  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  daily  contrasting  her  with 
Uncle  Adam,  w^hom  he  detested  to  the 
point  of  frenzy  ;  and  he  set  down  to 
inheritance  from  his  favorite  my  own 
becoming  treatment  of  himself.  On  our 
walks  abroad,  which  soon  became  daily, 
he  would  sometimes  (after  duly  warning 
me  to  keep  the  matter  dark  from 
"Aadam")  skulk  into  some  old  famihar 
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pot-house  ;  and  there  (if  he  had  the  luck 
to  encounter  any  of  his  veteran  cronies) 
he  would  present  me  to  the  company 
with  manifest  pride,  casting  at  the  same 
time  a  covert  slur  on  the  rest  of  his 
descendants.  "This  is  my  Jeannie's 
yin,"  he  would  say.  "  He's  a  fine  fallow, 
him."  The  purpose  of  our  excursion 
was  not  to  seek  antiquities  or  to  enjoy 
famous  prospects,  but  to  visit  one  after 
another  a  series  of  doleful  suburbs,  for 
which  it  was  the  old  gentleman's  chief 
claim  to  renown  that  he  had  been  the 
sole  contractor,  and  too  often  the  archi- 
tect besides.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  more 
shocking  exhibition  ;  the  bricks  seemed 
to  be  blushing  in  the  walls,  and  the 
slates  on  the  roof  to  have  turned  pale 
with  shame  ;  but  I  was  careful  not  to 
commtmicate  these  impressions  to  the 
aged  artificer  at  my  side  ;  and  when  he 
would  direct  my  attention  to  some  fresh 
monstrosity — perhaps  with  the  com- 
ment, "  There's  an  idee  of  mine's  ;  it's 
cheap  and  tasty,  and  had  a  graand  run  ; 
the  idee  was  soon  stole,  and  there's 
whole  deestricts  near  Glesgie  with  the 
goathic  adeetion  and  that  plunth," — I 
would  civilly  make  haste  to  admire  and 
(what  I  found  particularly  delighted 
him)  to  inquire  into  the  cost  of  each 
adornment.  It  will  be  conceived  that 
Muskegon  capitol  was  a  frequent  and  a 
welcome  ground  of  talk  ;  I  drew  him  all 
the  plans  from  memory  ;  and  he,  with 
the  aid  of  a  narrow  volume  full  of  fig- 
ures and  tables,  which  answered  (I  be- 
lieve) to  the  name  of  Molesworth,  and 
was  his  constant  pocket  companion, 
would  draw  up  rough  estimates  and 
make  imaginary  offers  on  the  various 
contracts.  Our  Muskegon  builders  he 
pronounced  a  pack  of  cormorants  ;  and 
the  congenial  subject,  together  with  my 
knowledge  of  architectural  terms,  the 
theory  of  strains,  and  the  prices  of  ma- 
terials in  the  States,  formed  a  strong 
bond  of  union  between  what  might  have 
been  otherwise  an  ill-assorted  pair,  and 
led  my  grandfather  to  pronounce  me, 
with  emphasis,  "  a  real  intalligent  kind 
of  a  cheild."  Thus  a  second  time,  as  you 
will  presently  see,  the  capitol  of  my 
native  State  had  influentially  affected 
the  current  of  my  life. 

I  left   Edinburgh,  however,  with  not 
the  least  idea  that  I  had  done  a  stroke 


of  excellent  business  for  myself,  and 
singly  dehghted  to  escape  out  of  a 
somewhat  dreary  house  and  plunge  in- 
stead into  the  rainbow  city  of  Paris. 
Every  man  has  his  own  romance  ;  mine 
clustered  exclusively  about  the  practice 
of  the  arts,  the  life  of  Latin  Quarter 
students,  and  the  world  of  Paris  as 
depicted  by  that  grimy  wizard,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Gomedie  Humaine.  I  was 
not  disappointed — I  could  not  have 
been  ;  for  I  did  not  see  the  facts,  I 
brought  them  with  me  ready-made.  Z. 
Marcas  lived  next  door  to  me  in  my  un- 
gainly, ill-smelling  hotel  of  the  Rue 
Racine  ;  I  dined  at  my  villainous  restau- 
rant with  Lousteau  and  with  Rastignac  : 
if  a  curricle  nearly  ran  me  down  at  a 
street-crossing,  Maxime  de  TraiUes 
would  be  the  driver.  I  dined,  I  say,  at 
a  poor  restaurant  and  lived  in  a  poor 
hotel ;  and  this  was  not  from  need,  but 
sentiment.  My  father  gave  me  a  pro- 
fuse allowance,  and  I  might  have  lived 
(had  I  chosen)  in  the  Quartier  de  I'Etoile 
and  driven  to  my  studies  daily.  Had  I 
done  so,  the  glamour  must  have  fled  : 
I  should  still  have  been  but  Loudon 
Dodd ;  whereas  now  I  was  a  Latin  Quar- 
ter student,  Murger's  successor,  living 
in  flesh  and  blood  the  life  of  one  of 
those  romances  I  had  loved  to  read,  to 
re-read,  and  to  dream  over,  among  the 
woods  of  Muskegon. 

At  this  time  we  were  all  a  little  Mur- 
ger-mad  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  The 
play  of  the  Vie  de  Bohdme  (a  dreary, 
snivelling  piece)  had  been  produced  at 
the  Odeon,  had  run  an  unconscionable 
time — for  Paris,  and  revived  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  legend.  The  same  business, 
you  may  say,  or  there  and  thereabout, 
was  being  privately  enacted  in  conse- 
quence in  every  garret  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  good  third  of  the  students 
were  consciously  impersonating  Ro- 
dolphe  or  Schauuard  to  their  own  in- 
communicable satisfaction.  Some  of  us 
went  far,  and  some  farther.  I  always 
looked  with  awful  envy  (for  instance)  on 
a  certain  countryman  of  my  own,  who 
had  a  studio  in  the  Rue  Monsieur  le 
Prince,  wore  boots,  and  long  hair  in  a 
net,  and  could  be  seen  tramping  off,  in 
this  guise,  to  the  worst  eating-house  of 
the  quarter,  followed  by  a  Corsican 
model,  his  mistress^  in  the  conspicuous 
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costume  of  her  race  and  calling.  It  takes 
some  greatness  of  soul  to  carry  even 
folly  to  such  heights  as  these  ;  and  for 
my  own  part,  I  had  to  content  myself 
by  pretending  very  arduously  to  be 
poor,  by  wearing  a  smoking-cap  on  the 
streets,  and  by  pursuing,  through  a 
series  of  misadventures,  that  extinct 
mammal,  the  grisette.  The  most  griev- 
ous part  was  the  eating  and  the  drink- 
ing. I  was  born  with  a  dainty  tooth 
and  a  palate  for  wine  ;  and  only  a  gen- 
uine devotion  to  romance  could  have 
supported  me  under  the  cat-civets  that 
I  had  to  swallow,  and  the  red  ink  of 
Bercy  I  must  wash  them  down  withal. 
Every  now  and  again,  after  a  hard  day 
at  the  studio,  where  I  was  steadily  and 
far  from  unsuccessfully  industrious,  a 
wave  of  distaste  would  overbear  me  ;  I 
would  slink  away  from  my  haunts  and 
companions,  indemnify  myself  for  weeks 
of  self-denial  with  fine  wines  and  dainty 
dishes ;  seated  perhaps  on  a  terrace, 
perhaps  in  an  arbor  in  a  garden,  with  a 
volume  of  one  of  my  favorite  authors 
propped  open  in  front  of  me,  and  now 
consulted  awhile,  and  now  forgotten  : — 
so  remain,  relishing  my  situation,  till 
night  fell  and  the  lights  of  the  city 
kindled ;  and  thence  stroll  homeward 
by  the  riverside,  under  the  moon  or 
stars,  in  a  heaven  of  poetry  and  diges- 
tion. 

One  such  indulgence  led  me,  in  the 
course  of  my  second  year,  into  an  ad- 
venture which  I  must  relate  :  indeed,  it 
is  the  very  point  I  have  been  aiming 
for,  since  that  was  what  brought  me  in 
acquaintance  with  Jim  Pinkerton.  I  sat 
down  alone  to  dinner  one  October  day 
when  the  rusty  leaves  were  falling  and 
scuttling  on  the  boulevard,  and  the 
minds  of  impressionable  men  inclined 
in  about  an  equal  degree  towards  sad- 
ness and  conviviality.  The  restaurant 
was  no  great  place,  but  boasted  a  con- 
siderable cellar  and  a  long  printed  list 
of  vintages.  This  I  was  perusing  with 
the  double  zest  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of 
vv'ine  and  a  lover  of  beautiful  names, 
when  my  eye  fell  (near  the  end  of  the 
card)  on  that  not  very  famous  or  familiar 
brand,  Roussillon.  I  remembered  it  was  a 
wine  1  had  never  tasted,  ordered  a  bottle, 
found  it  excellent,  and  when  I  had  dis- 
cussed the  contents,  called  (according 


to  my  habit)  for  a  final  pint.  It  appears 
they  did  not  keep  Roussillon  in  half- 
bottles.  "  All  right,"  said  I.  "  Another 
bottle."  The  tables  at  this  eating-house 
are  close  together  ;  and  the  next  thing 
I  can  remember,  I  was  in  somewhat  loud 
conversation  with  my  nearest  neigh- 
bors. From  these  I  must  have  gradually 
extended  my  attentions  ;  for  I  have  a 
clear  recollection  of  gazing  about  a  room 
in  which  every  chair  was  half  turned 
round  and  every  face  turned  smilingly  to 
mine.  I  can  even  remember  w^hat  I  was 
saying  at  the  moment ;  but  after  twenty 
years,  the  embers  of  shame  are  still  alive  ; 
and  I  prefer  to  give  your  imagination  the 
cue,  by  simply  mentioning  that  my  muse 
was  the  patriotic.  It  had  been  my  de- 
sign to  adjourn  for  coffee  in  the  com- 
pany of  some  of  these  new  friends  ;  but 
I  was  no  sooner  on  the  sidewalk  than  I 
found  myself  unaccountably  alone.  The 
circumstance  scarce  surprised  me  at  the 
time,  much  less  now ;  but  I  was  some- 
what chagrined  a  little  after  to  find  I 
had  walked  into  a  kiosque.  I  began  to 
wonder  if  I  were  any  the  worse  for  my 
last  bottle,  and  decided  to  steady  myself 
with  coffee  and  brandy.  In  the  Cafe  de 
la  Source,  where  I  went  for  this  restora- 
tive, the  fountain  was  playing,  and  (what 
greatly  surprised  me)  the  mill  and  the 
various  mechanical  figures  on  the  rock- 
ery appeared  to  have  been  freshly  re- 
paired and  performed  the  most  enchant- 
ing antics.  The  cafe  was  extraordinarily 
hot  and  bright,  with  every  detail  of  a 
conspicuous  clearness,  from  the  faces 
of  the  guests  to  the  t}^e  of  the  news- 
papers on  the  tables,  and  the  whole 
apartment  swang  to  and  fro  like  a  ham- 
mock, with  an  exhilarating  motion.  For 
some  while  I  was  so  extremely  pleased 
with  these  particulars  that  I  thought  I 
could  never  be  weary  of  beholding  them  : 
then  dropped  of  a  sudden  into  a  causeless 
sadness  ;  and  then,  with  the  same  swift- 
ness and  spontaneity,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  I  was  drunk  and  had 
better  get  to  bed. 

It  was  but  a  step  or  two  to  my  hotel, 
where  I  got  my  lighted  candle  from  the 
porter  and  mounted  the  four  flights  to 
my  own  room.  Although  I  could  not 
deny  that  I  was  drunk,  I  was  at  the 
same  time  lucidly  rational  and  practical. 
I  had  but  one  preoccupation — to  be  up 
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in  time  on  the  morrow  for  my  work  ; 
and  when  I  observed  the  clock  on  my 
chimney-piece  to  have  stopped,  I  de- 
cided to  go  down-stairs  again  and  give 
directions  to  the  porter.  Leaving  the 
candle  burning  and  my  door  open,  to  be 
a  guide  to  me  on  my  return,  I  set  forth 
accordingly.  The  house  was  quite  dark  ; 
but  as  there  were  only  the  three  doors 
on  each  landing,  it  was  impossible  to 
wander,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
descend  the  stairs  until  I  saw  the  glim- 
mer of  the  porter's  night  light.  I 
counted  four  flights  :  no  porter.  It  was 
possible,  of  course,  that  I  had  reckoned 
incorrectlv  ;  so  I  went  down  another 
and  another,  and  another,  still  counting 
as  I  went,  until  I  had  reached  the  pre- 
posterous figure  of  nine  flights.  It  was 
now  quite  clear  that  I  had  somehow 
passed  the  porter's  lodge  without  re- 
marking it ;  indeed,  I  was,  at  the  lowest 
figure,  five  pairs  of  stairs  below  the 
street,  and  plunged  in  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth.  That  my  hotel  should  thus 
be  founded  upon  catacombs  was  a  dis- 
covery of  considerable  interest ;  and  if 
I  had  not  been  in  a  frame  of  mind  en- 
tirely businesslike,  I  might  have  con- 
tinued to  explore  all  night  this  subter- 
ranean empire.  But  I  was  bound  I  must 
be  up  betimes  the  next  morning,  and 
for  that  end  it  was  imperative  that  I 
should  find  the  porter.  I  faced  about 
accordingly,  and  counting  with  painful 
care,  remounted  toward  the  level  of  the 
street.  Five,  six,  and  seven  flights  I 
climbed,  and  stni  there  was  no  porter. 
I  began  to  be  weary  of  the  job,  and  re- 
flecting that  I  was  now  close  to  my  own 
room,  decided  I  should  go  to  bed.  Eight, 
nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen  flights 
I  mounted  ;  and  my  open  door  seemed 
to  be  as  wholly  lost  to  me  as  the  porter 
and  his  floating  dip.  I  remembered  that 
the  house  stood  but  six  stories  at  its 
highest  point,  from  which  it  appeared 
(on  the  most  moderate  computation)  I 
was  now  three  stories  higher  than  the 
roof.  My  original  sense  of  amusement 
was  succeeded  by  a  not  unnatural  irrita- 
tion. "My  room  has  just  got  to  be 
here,"  said  I,  and  I  stepped  towards  the 
door  with  outspread  arms.  There  was 
no  door  and  no  wall  ;  in  place  of  either 
there  yawned  before  me  a  dark  corridor, 
in  which  I  continued   to   advance   for 


some  time  without  encountering  the 
smallest  opposition.  And  this  in  a 
house  whose  extreme  area  scantily  con- 
tained three  small  rooms,  a  narrow 
landing,  and  the  stair !  The  thing  was 
manifestly  nonsense  ;  and  you  will 
scarcely  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I 
now  began  to  lose  my  temper.  At  this 
juncture  I  perceived  a  filtering  of  light 
along  the  floor,  stretched  forth  my  hand 
which  encountered  the  knob  of  a  door- 
handle, and  without  further  ceremony 
entered  a  room.  A  young  lady  was 
within  ;  she  was  going  to  bed,  and  her 
toilet  was  far  advanced,  or  the  other 
way  about,  if  you  prefer. 

"I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  intru- 
sion," said  I ;  "  but  my  room  is  No.  12, 
and  something  has  gone  wrong  with  this 
blamed  house." 

She  looked  at  me  a  moment ;  and 
then,  "  If  you  will  step  outside  for  a 
moment,  I  will  take  you  there,"  says 
she. 

Thus,  with  perfect  composure  on  both 
sides,  the  matter  was  arranged.  I  wait- 
ed awhile  outside  her  door.  Presently 
she  rejoined  me,  in  a  dressing-gown, 
took  my  hand,  led  me  up  another  flight, 
which  made  the  fourth  above  the  level 
of  the  roof,  and  shut  me  into  my  own 
room,  where  (being  quite  weary  after 
these  contraordinary  explorations)  I 
turned  in,  and  slumbered  like  a  child. 

I  tell  you  the  thing  calmly,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me  to  pass  ;  but  the  next  day, 
when  I  awoke  and  put  memory  in  the 
witness-box,  I  could  not  conceal  from 
myself  that  the  tale  presented  a  good 
many  improbable  features.  I  had  no 
mind  for  the  studio,  after  all,  and  went 
instead  to  the  Luxembourg  gardens, 
there,  among  the  sparrows  and  the  stat- 
ues and  the  falling  leaves,  to  cool  and 
clear  my  head.  It  is  a  garden  I  have 
always  loved.  You  sit  there  in  a  public 
place  of  history  and  fiction.  Barras 
and  Fouche  have  looked  from  these  win- 
dows. Lousteau  and  de  Banville  (one 
as  real  as  the  other)  have  rhymed  upon 
these  benches.  The  city  tramples  by 
without  the  railings  to  a  lively  measure  ; 
and  within  and  about  you,  trees  rustle, 
children  and  sparrows  utter  their  small 
cries,  and  the  statues  look  on  forever. 
Here,  then,  in  a  seat  oj^posite  the  gallery 
entrance,  I  set  to  work  on  the  events  of 
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the  last  night,  to  disengage  (if  it  were 
possible)  truth  from  fiction. 

The  house,  by  daylight,  had  proved 
to  be  six  stories  high,  the  same  as  ever. 
I  could  find,  v^ith  all  my  architectural 
experience,  no  room  in  its  altitude  for 
those  interminable  stairways,  no  width 
between  its  walls  for  that  long  corridor, 
where  I  had  tramped  at  night.  And 
there  was  yet  a  greater  difficulty.  I  had 
read  somewhere  an  aphorism  that  every- 
thing may  be  false  to  itself  save  human 
nature.  A  house  might  elongate  or  en- 
large itself — or  seem  to  do  so  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  dining.  The 
ocean  might  dry  up,  the  rocks  melt  in 
the  sun,  the  stars  fall  from  heaven  like 
autumn  apples  ;  and  there  was  nothing 
in  these  incidents  to  boggle  the  philoso- 
pher. But  the  case  of  the  young  lady 
stood  upon  a  different  foundation.  Girls 
were  not  good  enough,  or  not  good  that 
way,  or  else  they  were  too  good.  I  was 
ready  to  accept  any  of  these  views :  all 
pointed  to  the  same  conclusion,  which  I 
was  thus  already  on  the  point  of  reach- 
ing, when  a  fresh  argument  occurred, 
and  instantly  confirmed  it.  I  could  re- 
member the  exact  words  we  had  each 
said  ;  and  I  had  spoken,  and  she  had  re- 
plied, in  English.  Plainly,  then,  the 
whole  affair  was  an  illusion  :  catacombs, 
and  stairs,  and  charitable  lady,  all  were 
equally  the  stuff  of  dreams. 

I  had  just  come  to  this  determination, 
when  there  blew  a  flaw  of  wind  through 
the  autumnal  gardens  ;  the  dead  leaves 
showered  down,  and  a  flight  of  sparrows, 
thick  as  a  snowfall,  wheeled  above  my 
head  with  sudden  pipings.  This  agree- 
able bustle  was  the  affair  of  a  moment, 
but  it  startled  me  from  the  abstraction 
into  which  I  had  fallen,  like  a  summons. 
I  sat  briskly  up,  and  as  I  did  so,  my 
eyes  rested  on  the  figure  of  a  lady  in  a 
brown  jacket  and  carrying  a  paint-box. 
By  her  side  walked  a  fellow  some  years 
older  than  myself,  with  an  easel  under 
his  arm  ;  and  alike  by  their  course  and 
cargo  I  might  judge  they  were  bound 
for  the  gallery,  where  the  lady  was, 
doubtless,  engaged  upon  some  copying. 
You  can  imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
recognized  in  her  the  heroine  of  my  ad- 
venture. To  put  the  matter  beyond 
question,  our  eyes  met,  and  she,  seeing 
herself  remembered  and  recalling  the 


trim  in  which  I  had  last  beheld  her, 
looked  swiftly  on  the  ground  with  just 
a  shadow  of  confusion. 

I  could  not  tell  you  to-day  if  she  were 
plain  or  pretty ;  but  she  had  behaved 
with  so  much  good  sense,  and  I  had  cut 
so  poor  a  figure  in  her  presence,  that  I 
became  instantly  fired  with  the  desire  to 
display  myself  in  a  more  favorable  light. 
The  young  man  besides  was  possibly 
her  brother ;  brothers  are  apt  to  be 
hasty,  theirs  being  a  part  in  which  it  is 
possible,  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
to  assume  the  dignity  of  manhood  ;  and 
it  occurred  to  me  it  might  be  wise  to 
forestall  all  possible  complications  by 
an  apology. 

On  this  reasoning  I  drew  near  to  the 
gallery  door,  and  had  hardly  got  in  po- 
sition before  the  young  man  came  out. 
Thus  it  was  that  I  came  face  to  face 
with  my  third  destiny ;  for  my  career 
has  been  entirely  shaped  by  these  three 
elements — my  father,  the  capitol  of 
Muskegon,  and  my  friend,  Jim  Pinker- 
ton.  As  for  the  young  lady  with  whom 
my  mind  was  at  the  moment  chiefly  oc- 
cupied, I  was  never  to  hear  more  of 
her  from  that  day  forward  :  an  excellent 
example  of  the  Blind  Man's  Buff  that 
we  call  life. 

Chapter  III. 

TO    INTRODUCE    MR.    PINKERTON. 

The  stranger,  I  have  said,  was  some 
years  older  than  myself  :  a  man  of  a  good 
stature,  a  very  lively  face,  cordial,  agi- 
tated manners,  and  a  gray  eye  as  active 
as  a  fowl's. 

"  May  I  have  a  word  with  you  ?  "  said 
I. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  replied,  "I  don't 
know  what  it  can  be  about,  but  vou 
may  have  a  hundred  if  you  like." 

"  You  have  just  left  the  side  of  a 
young  lady,"  I  continued,  "  towards 
whom  I  was  led  (very  unintentionally) 
into  the  appearance  of  an  oft'ence.  To 
speak  to  herself  would  be  only  to  re- 
new her  embarrassment,  and  I  seize  the 
occasion  of  making  my  apology,  and 
declaring  my  respect,  to  one  of  my  own 
sex  who  is  her  friend,  and,  perhaps." 
I  added,  mth  a  bow,  "  her  natural  pro- 
tector." 
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"You  are  a  countryman  of  mine  ;  I 
know  it !  "  he  cried  :  "I  am  sure  of  it 
by  your  delicacy  to  a  lady.  You  do  her 
no  more  than  justice.  I  was  introduced 
to  her  the  other  night  at  tea,  in  the 
apartments  of  some  people,  friends  of 
mine  ;  and  meeting  her  again  this 
morning,  I  could  not  do  less  than  carry 
her  easel  for  her.  My  dear  sir,  what  is 
your  name  ?  " 

I  was  disappointed  to  find  he  had  so 
little  bond  with  my  young  lady  ;  and 
but  that  it  was  I  who  had  sought  the 
acquaintance,  might  have  been  tempted 
to  retreat.  At  the  same  time,  some- 
thing in  the  stranger's  eye  engaged 
me. 

"  My  name,"  said  I,  "is  Loudon  Dodd  ; 
I  am  a  student  of  sculpture  here  from 
Muskegon." 

"  Of  sculpture  ?  "  he  cried,  as  though 
that  would  have  been  his  last  conjec- 
ture. "  Mine  is  James  Pinkerton  ;  I 
am  delighted  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  acquaintance." 

"  Pinkerton  !  "  it  was  now  my  turn  to 
exclaim.  "  Are  you  Broken-Stool  Pink- 
erton ?  " 

He  admitted  his  identity  with  a  laugh 
of  boyish  deHght ;  and  indeed  any 
young  man  in  the  quarter  might  have 
been  proud  to  own  a  sobriquet  thus  gal- 
lantly acquired. 

In  order  to  explain  the  name,  I  must 
here  digress  into  a  chapter  of  the  his- 
tory of  manners  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, very  well  worth  commemoration 
for  its  own  sake.  In  some  of  the  stu- 
dios at  that  date,  the  hazing  of  new  pu- 
pils was  both  barbarous  and  obscene. 
Two  incidents  following  one  on  the 
heels  of  the  other  tended  to  produce  an 
advance  in  civilization  by  the  means  (as 
so  commonly  happens)  of  a  passing  ap- 
peal to  savage  standards.  The  first  was 
the  arrival  of  a  little  gentleman  from  Ar- 
menia. He  had  a  fez  upon  his  head  and 
(what  nobody  counted  on)  a  dagger  in 
his  pocket.  The  hazing  was  set  about 
in  the  customary  style,  and,  perhaps  in 
virtue  of  the  victim's  head-gear,  even 
more  boisterously  than  usual.  He  bore 
it  at  first  with  an  inviting  patience  ;  but 
upon  one  of  the  students  proceeding  to 
an  unpardonable  freedom,  plucked  out 
his  knife  and  suddenly  plunged  it  in  the 
belly  of  the  jester.     This  gentleman,  I 


am  pleased  to  say,  passed  months  upon 
a  bed  of  sickness,  before  he  was  in  a 
position  to  resume  his  studies.  The 
second  incident  was  that  which  had 
earned  Pinkerton  his  reputation.  In  a 
crowded  studio,  while  some  very  filthy 
brutalities  were  being  practised  on  a 
trembHng  debutant,  a  tall,  pale  fellow 
sprang  from  his  stool  and  (without  the 
smallest  preface  or  explanation)  sang 
out,  "All  English  and  Americans  to 
clear  the  shop  !  "  Our  race  is  brutal, 
but  not  filthy ;  and  the  summons  was 
nobly  responded  to.  Every  Anglo-Sax- 
on student  seized  his  stool ;  in  a  mo- 
ment the  studio  was  full  of  bloody  cox- 
combs, the  French  fleeing  in  disorder 
to  the  door,  the  victim  liberated  and 
amazed.  In  this  feat  of  arms,  both 
English-speaking  nations  covered  them- 
selves with  glory  ;  but  I  am  proud  to 
claim  the  author  of  the  whole  for  an 
American,  and  a  patriotic  American  at 
that,  being  the  same  gentleman  who  had 
subsequently  to  be  held  down  in  the 
bottom  of  a  box  during  a  performance 
of  L'Oncle  Sam,  sobbing  at  intervals, 
"  My  country,  O  my  country  !  "  While 
yet  another  (my  new  acquaintance, 
Pinkerton)  was  supposed  to  have  made 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
actual  battle.  At  one  blow,  he  had 
broken  his  own  stool  and  sent  the  larg- 
est of  his  opponents  back  foremost 
through  what  we  used  to  call  "  a  con- 
scientious nude."  It  appears  that,  in 
the  continuation  of  his  flight,  this  fallen 
warrior  issued  on  the  boulevard  still 
framed  in  the  burst  canvas. 

It  will  be  understood  how  much  talk 
the  incident  aroused  in  the  students' 
quarter,  and  that  I  was  highly  gratified 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  famous 
countryman.  It  chanced  I  was  to  see 
more  of  the  Quixotic  side  of  his  charac- 
ter before  the  morning  was  done  ;  for 
as  we  continued  to  stroll  together,  I 
found  myself  near  the  studio  of  a  young 
Frenchman  whose  work  I  had  promised 
to  examine,  and  in  the  fashion  of  the 
quarter,  carried  up  Pinkerton  along 
with  me.  Some  of  my  comrades  at  this 
date  were  pretty  obnoxious  feUows.  I 
could  almost  always  admire  and  respect 
the  grown-up  practitioners  of  art  in 
Paris  ;  but  many  of  those  who  were  still 
in  a  state  of  pupilage  were  sorry  speci- 
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mens,  so  much  so  that  I  used  often  to 
wonder  where  the  painters  came  from, 
and  where  the  brutes  of  students  went 
to.  A  similar  mystery  hangs  over  the 
intermediate  stages  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  must  have  perplexed  the 
least  observant.  The  rufEan,  at  least, 
whom  I  now  carried  Pinkerton  to  visit, 
was  one  of  the  most  crapulous  in  the 
quarter.  He  turned  out  for  our  de- 
lectation a  huge  "  crust "  (as  we  used 
to  call  it)  of  St.  Stephen,  wallowing  in 
red  upon  his  belly  in  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver, and  a  crowd  of  Hebrews  in  blue, 
green,  and  yellow,  pelting  him — appar- 
ently with  buns  ;  and  while  we  gazed 
upon  this  contrivance,  regaled  us  Avith 
a  piece  of  his  own  recent  biography,  of 
which  his  mind  was  still  very  full,  and 
which  he  seemed  to  fancy  represented 
him  in  a  heroic  posture.  I  was  one  of 
those  cosmopolitan  Americans,  who  ac- 
cept the  world  (whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  as  they  find  it,  and  whose  favor- 
ite part  is  that  of  the  spectator  ;  yet 
even  I  was  listening  with  ill-suppressed 
disgust,  when  I  was  aware  of  a  violent 
plucking  at  my  sleeve. 

"Is  he  saying  he  kicked  her  down 
stairs  ?  "  asked  Pinkerton,  white  as  St. 
Stephen. 

"  Yes,"  said  I :  "  his  discarded  mistress  ; 
and  then  he  pelted  her  with  stones.  I 
suppose  that's  what  gave  him  the  idea 
for  his  picture.  He  has  just  been  al- 
leging the  pathetic  excuse  that  she  was 
old  enough  to  be  his  mother." 

Something  like  a  sob  broke  from  Pink- 
erton. "Tell  him,"  he  gasped — "I 
can't  speak  this  language,  though  I  un- 
derstand a  little  ;  I  never  had  any  prop- 
er education — tell  him  I'm  going  to 
punch  his  head." 

"  For  God's  sake,  do  nothing  of  the 
sort!"  I  cried.  "They  don't  under- 
stand that  sort  of  thing  here."  And  I 
tried  to  bundle  him  out. 

"  Tell  him  first  what  we  think  of 
him,"  he  objected.  "Let  me  tell  him 
what  he  looks  in  the  eyes  of  a  pure- 
minded  American." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  I,  thrusting 
Pinkerton  clear  through  the  door. 

''Qu'est-ce  qu'il  a?''*  inquired  the 
student. 

"  Monsieur  se  sent  malau  cceur  d'avoir 

•  "  WhaVs  the  matter  ivith  him  ?  " 
Vol.  X.— '30 


Irop  regarde  voire  croilte"  \  said  I,  and 
made  my  escape,  scarce  with  dignity,  at 
Pinkerton's  heels. 

"  What  did  you  say  to  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"The  only  thing  that  he  could  feel," 
was  my  reply. 

After  this  scene,  the  freedom  with 
which  I  had  ejected  my  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  precipitation  with  which 
I  had  followed  him,  the  least  I  could  do 
was  to  propose  luncheon.  I  have  forgot 
the  name  of  the  place  to  which  I  led 
him,  nothing  loath  ;  it  was  on  the  far 
side  of  the  Luxembourg  at  least,  with  a 
garden  behind,  where  we  were  speedily 
set  face  to  face  at  a  table,  and  began  to 
dig  into  each  other's  history  and  char- 
acter, like  terriers  after  rabbits,  accord- 
ing to  the  approved  fashion  of  youth. 

Pinkerton's  parents  were  from  the  old 
country  ;  there  too,  I  incidentally  gath- 
ered, he  had  himself  been  bom,  though 
it  was  a  circumstance  he  seemed  prone 
to  forget.  Whether  he  had  run  away, 
or  his  father  had  turned  him  out,  I 
never  fathomed  ;  but  about  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. A  travelling  tin-type  photog- 
rapher picked  him  up,  like  a  haw  out  of 
a  hedgerow,  on  a  wayside  in  New  Jersey  ; 
took  a  fancy  to  the  urchin  ;  carried  him 
on  with  him  in  his  wandering  life  ; 
taught  him  all  he  knew  himself — to 
take  tin-types  (as  well  as  I  can  make 
out)  and  doubt  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
died  at  last  in  Ohio  at  the  corner  of  a 
road.  "  He  w^as  a  grand  specimen," 
cried  Pinkerton  ;  "I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  him,  Mr.  Dodd.  He  had  an 
appearance  of  magnanimity  that  used  to 
remind  me  of  the  patriarchs."  On  the 
death  of  this  random  protector,  the  boy 
inherited  the  plant  and  continued  the 
business.  "  It  was  a  life  I  could  have 
chosen,  Mr.  Dodd  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  have 
been  in  all  the  finest  scenes  of  that  mag- 
nificent continent  that  we  were  bom  to 
be  the  heirs  of.  I  wish  you  could  see 
my  collection  of  tin-types  ;  I  wish  I  had 
them  here.  They  were  taken  for  my 
own  pleasure  and  to  be  a  memento  ;  and 
they  show  Nature  in  her  grandest  as 
well  as  her  gentlest  moments."  As  he 
tramped  the  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories, taking  tin-types,  the  boy  was  con- 

t  "  The  gentleman  is  sick  at  his  stomach  from  having 
looked  too  long  at  your  dau6." 
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tinually  getting  hold  of  books,  good, 
bad,  and  indiiferent,  popular  and  ab- 
struse, from  the  novels  of  Sylvanus 
Cobb  to  Euclid's  Elements,  both  of 
which  I  found  (to  my  almost  equal  won- 
der) he  had  managed  to  peruse  :  he  was 
taking  stock  by  the  way,  of  the  people, 
the  products,  and  the  country,  with  an 
eye  unusually  observant  and  a  memory 
unusually  retentive  ;  and  he  was  collect- 
ing for  himself  a  body  of  magnanimous 
and  semi-intellectual  nonsense,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  the  natural  thoughts 
and  to  contain  the  whole  duty  of  the 
born  American.  To  be  pure-minded,  to 
be  patriotic,  to  get  culture  and  money 
with  both  hands  and  with  the  same  ir- 
rational fervor — these  appeared  to  be 
the  chief  articles  of  his  creed.  In  later 
days  (not  of  course  upon  this  first  occa- 
sion) I  would  sometimes  ask  him  why ; 
and  he  had  his  answer  pat.  "  To  build 
up  the  tj^pe  ! "  he  would  cry.  "We're  all 
committed  to  that ;  we're  all  under  bond 
to  fulfil  the  American  Type  !  Loudon, 
the  hope  of  the  world  is  there.  If  we 
fail,  like  these  old  feudal  monarchies, 
what  is  left?" 

The  trade  of  a  tin-typer  proved  too 
narrow  for  the  lad's  ambition  ;  it  was  in- 
susceptible of  expansion,  he  explained, 
it  was  not  truly  modern  ;  and  by  a  sud- 
den conversion  of  front,  he  became  a 
railroad-scalper.  The  principles  of  this 
trade  I  never  clearly  understood  ;  but 
its  essence  appears  to  be  to  cheat  the 
railroads  out  of  their  due  fare.  "  I 
threw  my  whole  soul  into  it ;  I  grudged 
myself  food  and  sleep  while  I  was  at  it  ; 
the  most  practised  hands  admitted  I 
had  caught  on  the  idea  in  a  month  and 
revolutionized  the  practice  inside  of  a 
year,"  he  said.  "  And  there's  interest  in 
it,  too.  It's  amusing  to  pick  out  some 
one  going  by,  make  up  your  mind  about 
liis  character  and  tastes,  dash  out  of  the 
ofiice  and  hit  him  flying  with  an  offer  of 
the  very  place  he  wants  to  go  to.  I 
don't  think  there  was  a  scalper  on  the 
continent  made  fewer  blunders.  But  I 
took  it  only  as  a  stage.  I  was  saving 
every  dollar  ;  I  was  looking  ahead.  I 
knew  what  I  wanted — wealth,  education, 
a  refined  home,  and  a  conscientious, 
cultured  lady  for  a  wife  ;  for,  Mr.  Dodd  " 
— this  with  a  formidable  outcry — "  every 
man  is  bound  to  marry  above  him  :  if 


the  woman's  not  the  man's  superior,  I 
brand  it  as  mere  sensuality.  There  was 
my  idea,  at  least.  That  was  what  I  was 
saving  for  ;  and  enough,  too !  But  it 
isn't  every  man,  I  know  that — it's  far 
from  every  man — could  do  what  I  did  : 
close  up  the  livest  agency  in  Saint  Jo, 
where  he  was  coining  dollars  by  the  pot, 
set  out  alone,  without  a  friend  or  a  word 
of  French,  and  settle  down  here  to  spend 
his  capital  learning  art." 

"  Was  it  an  old  taste,"  I  asked  him, 
"or  a  sudden  fancy?" 

"Neither,  Mr.  Dodd,"  he  admitted. 
"  Of  course,  I  had  learned  in  my  tin- 
typing  excursions  to  glory  and  exult  in 
the  works  of  God.  But  it  wasn't  that. 
I  just  said  to  myself.  What  is  most 
wanted  in  my  age  and  country  ?  More 
culture  and  more  art,  I  said  ;  and  I 
chose  the  best  place,  saved  my  money, 
and  came  here  to  get  them." 

The  whole  attitude  of  this  young  man 
warmed  and  shamed  me.  He  had  more 
fire  in  his  little  toe  than  I  in  my  whole 
carcase  ;  he  was  stuffed  to  bursting  with 
the  manly  virtues  ;  thrift  and  courage 
glowed  in  him  ;  and  even  if  his  artistic 
vocation  seemed  (to  one  of  my  exclusive 
tenets)  not  quite  clear,  who  could  pre- 
dict what  might  be  accomplished  by  a 
creature  so  full-blooded  and  so  inspired 
with  animal  and  intellectual  energy? 
So,  when  he  proposed  that  I  should 
come  and  see  his  work  (one  of  the  regu- 
lar stages  of  a  Latin  Quarter  friend- 
ship) I  followed  him  with  interest  and 
hope. 

He  lodged  parsimoniously  at  the  top 
of  a  tall  house  near  the  Observatory,  in 
a  bare  room,  principally  furnished  with 
his  own  trunks  and  papered  with  his 
own  despicable  studies.  No  man  has 
less  taste  for  disagreeable  duties  than 
myself ;  perhaps  there  is  only  one  sub- 
ject on  which  I  cannot  flatter  a  man 
without  a  blush  ;  but  upon  that,  upon 
all  that  touches  art,  my  sincerity  is  Ro- 
man. Once  and  twice  T  made  the  circuit 
of  his  walls  in  silence,  spying  in  every 
corner  for  some  spark  of  merit ;  he, 
meanwhile,  following  close  at  my  heels, 
reading  the  verdict  in  my  face  with  fur- 
tive glances,  presenting  some  fresh  study 
for  my  inspection  with  undisguised 
anxiety,  and  (after  it  had  been  silently 
weighed    in   the    balances    and   found 
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wanting)  whisking  it  away  with  an  open 
gesture  of  despair.  By  the  time  the 
second  round  was  completed,  we  were 
both  extremely  depressed. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  groaned,  breaking  the  long 
silence,  "it's  quite  unnecessary  you 
should  speak  ! " 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  be  frank  with 
you?  i  think  you  are  wasting  time," 
said  I. 

"  You  don't  see  any  promise  ?  "  he  in- 
quired, beguiled  by  some  return  of  hope, 
and  turning  upon  me  the  embarrassing 
brightness  of  his  eye.  "Not  in  this 
still-life  here,  of  the  melon  ?  One  fellow 
thought  it  good." 

It  was  the  least  I  could  do  to  give  the 
melon  a  more  particular  examination  ; 
which,  when  I  had  done,  I  could  but 
shake  my  head.  "I  am  truly  sorry, 
Pinkerton,"  said  I,  "  but  I  can't  advise 
you  to  persevere." 

He  seemed  to  recover  his  fortitude  at 
the  moment,  rebounding  from  disap- 
pointment like  a  man  of  india-rubber. 
"  Well,"  said  he,  stoutly,  "  I  don't  know 
that  I'm  surprised.  But  I'll  go  on  with 
the  course  ;  and  throw  my  whole  soul 
into  it,  too.  You  mustn't  think  the  time 
is  lost.  It's  all  culture  ;  it  will  help  me 
to  extend  my  relations  when  I  get  back 
home  ;  it  may  tit  me  for  a  position  on 
one  of  the  illustrateds  ;  and  then  I  can 
always  turn  dealer,"  he  said,  uttering 
the  monstrous  proposition,  which  was 
enough  to  shake  the  Latin  Quarter  to 
the  dust,  with  entire  simplicity.  "It's 
all  experience,  besides,"  he  continued  ; 
"and  it  seems  to  me  there's  a  tendency 
to  underrate  experience,  both  as  net 
])rotit  and  investment.  Never  mind. 
That's  done  with.  But  it  took  courage 
for  you  to  say  what  you  did,  and  I'll 
never  forget  it.  Here's  my  hand,  Mr. 
Dodd.  I'm  not  your  equal  in  culture  or 
talent " 

"  You  know  nothing  about  that,"  I 
interrupted.  "  I  have  seen  your  work, 
but  you  haven't  seen  mine." 

"  No  more  I  have,"  he  cried  ;  "  and 
let's  go  see  it  at  once  !  But  I  know  you 
are  away  up.     I  can  feel  it  here." 

To  say  truth,  I  was  almost  ashamed 
to  introduce  him  to  my  studio — my 
work,  whether  absolutely  good  or  bad, 
being  so  vastly  superior  to  his.  But 
his  spirits  were  now  quite  restored  ;  and 


he  amazed  me,  on  the  way,  with  his 
light  -  hearted  talk  and  new  projects. 
80  that  I  began  at  last  to  understand 
how  matters  lay  :  that  this  was  not  an 
artist  who  had  been  deprived  of  the 
practice  of  his  single  art  ;  but  only  a 
business  man  of  very  extended  inter- 
ests, informed  (perhaps  something  of 
the  most  suddenly)  that  one  investment 
out  of  twenty  had  gone  wrong. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  besides  (although 
I  never  suspected  it)  he  was  ah*eady 
seeking  consolation  with  another  of  the 
muses,  and  pleasing  himself  with  the 
notion  that  he  would  repay  me  for  my 
sincerity,  cement  our  friendship,  and 
(at  one  and  the  same  blow)  restore  my 
estimation  of  his  talents.  Several  times 
already,  when  I  had  been  speaking  of 
myself,  he  had  pulled  out  a  writing-pad 
and  scribbled  a  brief  note  ;  and  now, 
when  we  entered  the  studio,  I  saw  it  in 
his  hand  again,  and  the  pencil  go  to  his 
mouth,  as  he  cast  a  comprehensive 
glance  round  the  uncomfortable  build- 
ing. 

"  Are  you  going  to  make  a  sketch  of 
it  ?  "  I  could  not  help  asking,  as  I  un- 
veiled the  Genius  of  Muskegon. 

"Ah,  that's  my  secret,"  said  he. 
"Never  you  mind.  A  mouse  can  help 
a  lion." 

He  walked  round  my  statue  and  had 
the  design  explained  to  him.  I  had 
represented  Muskegon  as  a  young,  al- 
most a  stripling,  mother,  with  some- 
thing of  an  Indian  type  ;  the  babe  upon 
her  knees  was  winged,  to  indicate  our 
soaring  future  ;  and  her  seat  was  a  med- 
ley of  sculptured  fragments,  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Gothic,  to  remind  us  of  the 
older  worlds  from  which  we  trace  our 
generation. 

"Now,  does  this  satisfy  you,  Mr. 
Dodd  ?  "  he  inquired,  as  soon  as  I  had 
explained  to  him  the  main  features  of 
the  design. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "the  fellows  seem  to 
think  it's  not  a  bad  bonne  fern  me  for  a 
beginner.  I  don't  think  it's  entirely 
bad,  myself.  Here  is  the  best  point ;  it 
builds  up  best  from  here.  No,  it  seems 
to  me  it  has  a  kind  of  merit,"  I  ad- 
mitted ;  "  but  I  mean  to  do  better." 

'*  Ah,  that's  the  word  !  "  cried  Pinker- 
ton.  "  There's  the  word  I  love  !  "  and 
he  scribbled  in  his  pad. 
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"  What  in  creation  ails  you  ?  "  I  in- 
quired. "  It's  the  most  commonplace 
expression  in  the  English  language." 

"  Better  and  better  !  "  chuckled  Pink- 
erton.  "  The  unconsciousness  of  gen- 
ius. Lord,  but  this  is  coming  in  beau- 
tiful !  "  and  he  scribbled  again. 

"  If  you're  going  to  be  fulsome,"  said 
I,  "  I'll  close  the  place  of  entertain- 
ment." And  I  threatened  to  replace 
the  veil  upon  the  Genius. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he.  "  Don't  be  in  a 
hurry.  Give  me  a  point  or  two.  Show 
me  what's  particularly  good." 

"I  would  rather  you  found  that  out 
for  yourself,"  said  I. 

"The  trouble  is,"  said  he,  "that  I've 
never  turned  my  attention  to  sculpture, 
beyond,  of  course,  admiring  it,  as  every- 
body must  who  has  a  soul.  So  do  just 
be  a  good  fellow,  and  explain  to  me 
what  you  like  in  it,  and  what  you  tried 
for,  and  where  the  merit  comes  in.  It'll 
be  all  education  for  me." 

"  Well,  in  sculpture,  you  see,  the  first 
thing  you  have  to  consider  is  the  masses. 
It's,  after  all,  a  kind  of  architecture,"  I 
began,  and  delivered  a  lecture  on  that 
branch  of  art,  with  illustrations  from 
my  own  masterpiece  there  present,  all 
of  which,  if  you  don't  mind,  or  whether 
you  mind  or  not,  I  mean  to  conscien- 
tiously omit.  Pinkerton  listened  with 
a  fiery  interest,  questioned  me  with  a 
certain  uncultivated  shrewdness,  and 
continued  to  scratch  down  notes,  and 
tear  fresh  sheets  from  his  pad,  I  found 
it  inspiring  to  have  my  words  thus 
taken  down  like  a  professor's  lecture  ; 
and  having  had  no  previous  experience 
of  the  press,  I  was  unaware  that  they 
were  all  being  taken  down  wrong.  For 
the  same  reason  (incredible  as  it  must 
appear  in  an  American)  I  never  enter- 
tained the  least  suspicion  that  they  were 
destined  to  be  dished  up  with  a  sauce  of 
penny-a-lining  gossip  ;  and  myself,  my 
person,  aud  my  works  of  art  butchered 
to  make  a  holiday  for  the  readers  of  a 
Sunday  paper.  Night  had  fallen  over 
the  Genius  of  Muskegon  before  the  is- 
sue of  my  theoretic  eloquence  was 
stayed,  nor  did  I  separate  from  my  new 
friend  without  an  appointment  for  the 
morrow. 

I  was  indeed  greatly  taken  with  this 
first  view  of  my  countryman,  and  con- 


tinued, on  further  acquaintance,  to 
be  interested,  amused,  and  attract- 
ed by  him  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. I  must  not  say  he  had  a 
fault,  not  only  because  my  mouth  is 
sealed  by  gratitude,  but  because  those 
he  had  sprang  merely  from  his  educa- 
tion, and  you  could  see  he  had  cultivat- 
ed and  improved  them  like  virtues. 
For  all  that,  I  can  never  deny  he  was  a 
troublous  friend  to  me,  and  the  trouble 
began  early. 

It  may  have  been  a  fortnight  later  that 
I  divined  the  secret  of  the  writing-pad. 
My  wretch  (it  leaked  out)  wrote  letters 
for  a  paper  in  the  AVest,  and  had  filled 
a  part  of  one  of  them  with  descriptions 
of  myself.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  he 
had  no  right  to  do  so  without  asking  my 
permission. 

"  Why,  this  is  just  what  I  hoped  !  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  I  thought  you  didn't 
seem  to  catch  on ;  only  it  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true." 

"But,  my  good  fellow,  you  were 
bound  to  warn  me,"  I  objected. 

"  I  know  it's  generally  considered 
etiquette,"  he  admitted  ;  "  but  between 
friends,  and  when  it  was  only  with  a 
view  of  serving  you,  I  thought  it 
wouldn't  matter.  I  wanted  it  (if  possi- 
ble) to  come  on  you  as  a  surprise  ;  I 
wanted  you  just  to  waken,  like  Lord 
Byron,  and  find  the  papers  full  of  you. 
You  must  admit  it  was  a  natural 
thought.  And  no  man  likes  to  boast  of 
a  favor  beforehand." 

"  But  heavens  and  earth  !  how  do  you 
know  I  think  it  a  favor  ?  "  I  cried. 

He  became  immediately  plunged  in 
despair.  "  You  think  it  a  liberty,"  said 
he ;  "I  see  that.  I  would  rather  have 
cut  off  my  hand.  I  would  stop  it  now, 
only  it's  too  late  ;  it's  published  by 
now.  And  I  wrote  it  with  so  much 
pride  and  pleasure  !  "  he  wailed. 

I  could  think  of  nothing  but  how  to 
console  him.  "  O,  I  daresay  it's  all 
right,"  said  I.  "  I  know  you  meant  it 
kindl3%  and  you  would  be  sure  to  do 
it  in  good  taste." 

"That  you  may  swear  to,"  he  cried. 
"  It's  a  pure,  bright,  A  number  1  paper  ; 
the  St.  Jo  Sunday  Herald.  The  idea  of 
the  series  was  quite  my  own  ;  I  inter- 
viewed the  editor,  put  it  to  him  straight ; 
the  freshness  of  the  idea  took  him,  and 
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I  walked  out  of  that  office  with  the  con- 
tract in  my  pocket,  and  did  my  first 
Paris  letter  that  evening  in  Saint  Jo. 
The  editor  did  no  more  than  glance  his 
eye  down  the  headlines.  '  You're  the 
man  for  us,'  said  he." 

I  was  certainly  far  from  reassured  by 
this  sketch  of  the  class  of  literature  in 
which  I  was  to  make  my  first  appear- 
ance ;  but  I  said  no  more,  and  possessed 
my  soul  in  patience,  until  the  day  came 
when  I  received  a  copy  of  a  newspaper 
marked  in  the  corner,  "  Compliments  of 
J.  P."  I  opened  it  with  sensible  shrink- 
ings  ;  and  there,  wedged  between  an 
account  of  a  prize-fight  and  a  skittish 
article  upon  chiropody — think  of  chiro- 
pody treated  with  a  leer  ! — I  came  upon 
a  colunm  and  a  half  in  which  myself  and 
my  poor  statue  were  embalmed.  Like 
the  editor  with  the  first  of  the  series,  I 
did  but  glance  my  eye  down  the  head- 
lines and  was  more  than  satisfied. 

ANOTHER    OF    PINKERTON'S    SPICY 
CHATS. 

ART  PRACTITIONERS  IN  PARIS. 

MUSKEGON'S  COLUMNED  CAPITOL. 

SON  OF  MILLIONAIRE  DODD. 
PATRIOT  AND  ARTIST. 

"  HE  MEANS  TO  DO  BETTER." 

In  the  body  of  the  text  besides,  my 
eye  caught,  as  it  passed,  some  dead- 
ly expressions  :  "  Figure  somewhat 
fleshy,"  "  bright,  intellectual  smile," 
"  the  unconsciousness  of  genius," 
" '  Now,  Mr.  Dodd,'  resumed  the  re- 
porter, '  what  would  be  your  idea  of  a 
distinctively  American  quality  in  sculp- 
ture ?  '  "  It  was  true  the  question  had 
been  asked  ;  it  was  true,  alas  !  that  I 
had  answered  ;  and  now  here  was  my 
reply,  or  some  strange  hash  of  it,  gib- 
betted  in  the  cold  publicity  of  type.  I 
thanked  God  that  my  French  feUow- 
students  were  ignorant  of  English  ;  but 
when  I  thought  of  the  British — of 
Myner  (for  instance)  or  the  Stennises — 
I  think  I  could  have  fallen  on  Pinkerton 
and  beat  him. 

To  divert  my  thoughts  (if  it  were 
possible)  from  this  calamity,  I  turned  to 
a  letter  from  my  father  which  had 
arrived  by  the  same  post.  The  envelope 
contained  a  strip  of  newspaper-cutting  ; 


and  my  eyes  caught  again,  "  Son  of 
Millionaire  Dodd  —  Figure  somewhat 
fleshy,"  and  the  rest  of  the  degrading 
nonsense.  What  would  my  father  think 
of  it  ?  I  w^ondered,  and  opened  his 
manuscript.  "  My  dearest  boy,"  it  be- 
gan, "  I  send  you  a  cutting,  which  has 
pleased  me  very  much,  from  a  St.  Joseph 
paper  of  high  standing.  At  last  you 
seem  to  be  coming  fairly  to  the  front ; 
and  I  cannot  but  reflect  with  delight 
and  gratitude  how  very  few  youths  of 
your  age  occupy  nearly  two  columns  of 
press-matter  all  to  themselves.  I  only 
wish  your  dear  mother  had  been  here  to 
read  it  over  my  shoulder  ;  but  we  will 
hope  she  shares  my  grateful  emotion  in 
a  better  place.  Of  course  I  have  sent  a 
copy  to  your  grandfather  and  uncle  in 
Edinburgh  ;  so  you  can  keep  the  one  I 
enclose.  This  Jim  Pinkerton  seems  a 
valuable  acquaintance  ;  he  has  certainly 
great  talent  ;  and  it  is  a  good  general 
rule  to  keep  in  with  pressmen." 

I  hope  it  will  be  set  down  to  the  right 
side  of  my  account,  but  I  had  no  sooner 
read  these  words,  so  touchingly  silly, 
than  my  anger  against  Pinkerton  was 
swallowed  up  in  gratitude.  Of  all  the 
circumstances  of  my  career,  my  birth, 
perhaps,  excepted,  not  one  had  given 
my  poor  father  so  profound  a  pleasure 
as  this  article  in  the  Sunday  Herald. 
What  a  fool,  then,  was  I,  to  be  lament- 
ing !  when  I  had  at  last,  and  for  once, 
and  at  the  cost  of  only  a  few  blushes, 
paid  back  a  fraction  of  my  debt  of  grati- 
tude. So  that,  when  I  next  met  Pinker- 
ton, I  took  things  very  lightly  ;  my 
father  was  pleased,  and  thought  the 
letter  very  clever,  I  told  him  ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  had  no  taste  for  publicity  : 
thought  the  public  had  no  concern  with 
the  artist,  only  with  his  art ;  and  though 
I  owned  he  had  handled  it  with  great 
consideration,  I  should  take  it  as  a  favor 
if  he  never  did  it  again. 

*'  There  it  is,"  he  said,  despondingly. 
"I've  hurt  you.  You  can't  deceive  me, 
Loudon.  It's  the  want  of  tact,  and  it's 
incurable."  He  sat  down,  and  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  hand.  "I  had  no 
advantages  when  I  was  young,  you  see,"' 
he  added. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  I.  "  Only  the  next  time  you  wish 
to  do  me  a  service,  just  speak  about  my 
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work ;  leave  nay  wretched  person  out, 
and  my  still  more  wretched  conversa- 
tion ;  and  above  all,"  I  added,  with  an 
irrepressible  shudder,  "  don't  tell  them 
how  I  said  it !  There's  that  phrase, 
now  :  'With  a  proud,  glad  smile.'  Who 
cares  whether  I  smiled  or  not  ?  " 

"  O,  there  now,  Loudon,  you're  en- 
tirely wrong,"  he  broke  in.  "  That's 
what  the  public  likes  ;  that's  the  merit 
of  the  thing,  the  literary  value.  It's  to 
call  up  the  scene  before  them ;  it's  to 
enable  the  humblest  citizen  to  enjoy  that 
afternoon  the  same  as  I  did.  Think 
what  it  would  have  been  to  me  when  I 
was  tramping  around  with  my  tin-types 
to  find  a  column  and  a  half  of  real,  cul- 
tured conversation  —  an  artist,  in  his 
studio  abroad,  talking  of  his  art — and 
to  know  how  he  looked  as  he  did  it,  and 
what  the  room  was  like,   and  what  he 


had  for  breakfast  ;  and  to  tell  myself, 
eating  tinned  beans  beside  a  creek,  that 
if  all  went  well,  the  same  sort  of  thing 
would,  sooner  or  later,  happen  to  my- 
self ;  why,  Loudon,  it  would  have  been 
like  a  peephole  into  heaven  !  " 

"  Well,  if  it  gives  you  so  much 
pleasure,"  I  admitted,  "  the  sufferers 
shouldn't  complain.  Only  give  the 
other  fellows  a  turn." 

The  end  of  this  matter  was  to  bring 
myself  and  the  journalist  in  a  more 
close  relation.  If  I  know  anything  at 
all  of  human  nature — and  the  if  is  no 
mere  figure  of  speech,  but  stands  for 
honest  doubt — no  series  of  benefits  con- 
ferred, or  even  dangers  shared,  would 
have  so  rapidly  confirmed  our  friendship 
as  this  quarrel  avoided,  this  fundamen- 
tal difiierence  of  taste  and  training  ac- 
cepted and  condoned. 


(To  be  continued . ) 
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By  Archibald  Lampman. 

My  love  is  far  away  from  me  to-night. 
Oh  spirits  of  sweet  peace,  kind  destinies, 
Watch  over  her,  and  breathe  upon  her  eyes  , 

Keep  near  to  her  in  every  hurt's  despite, 

That  no  rude  care  or  noisome  dream  affright. 
So  let  her  rest,  so  let  her  sink  to  sleep. 
As  little  clouds  that  breast  the  sunset  steep 

Merge  and  melt  out  into  the  golden  light. 

My  love  is  far  away,  and  I  am  grown 

A  very  child,  oppressed  with  formless  glooms. 

Some  shadowy  sadness  with  a  name  unknown 
Haunts  the  chill  twilight,  and  these  silent  rooms 

Seem  with  vague  fears  and  dim  regrets  astir, 

Lonesome  and  strange  and  empty  without  her. 


DEAD    MEN'S    HOLIDAY: 

AFTER  SHIPKA. 

"  Every  one  kept  lioliday — except  the  dead." — Verestschagin. 

By  Louise  Chandler  Moiilton. 

Who  dares  to  say  the  dead  men  were  not  glad, 
When  all  the  banners  flaunted  triumph  there 
And  soldiers  tossed  their  caps  into  the  air, 

And  cheered,  and  cheered  as  they  with  joy  were  mad  ? 

Proudly  the  General  galloped  down  the  line, 
And  shouted  thanks  and  praise  to  all  his  men, 
And  the  free  echoes  tossed  it  back  again, 

And  the  keen  air  stung  all  their  lips  like  wine. 

And  there,  in  front,  the  dead  lay  silently — 

They  who  had  given  their  lives  the  fight  to  win — 
Were  their  ears  deaf,  think  you,  to  all  the  din, 

And  their  eyes  holden  that  they  could  not  see? 

I  tell  you,  no  !     They  heard,  and  hearing  knew 
How  brief  a  thing  this  triumph  of  a  day. 
From  which  men  journey  on,  the  same  old  way, 

The  same  old  snares  and  pitfalls  struggle  through. 

Theirs  the  true  triumph,  for  their  fight  was  done  ; 
And  with  low  laughter  called  they,  each  to  each — 
"We  are  at  rest,  where  foemen  cannot  reach, 

And  better  this  than  fighting  in  the  sun." 


UNEFFECTUAL   FIRE. 

By  Annie  Eliot. 

I.  sand  in  ebbing  weakness,  which  yet  was 

not  all  weakness,  but   a  return  to  re- 

THE  long  sand-beach  stretched  in  newed  strength  and  progress.  It  was 
one  direction  into  the  vagueness  of  the  reiterated  expression  of  treacherous 
an  irregular  curve  ;  in  the  other,  it  power  and  its  futility.  A  gaunt,  gray 
lost  itself  in  the  unimportance  of  a  frag-  wreck  lay  three-cornei-wise  on  the  sand, 
mentary  jumble  of  bowlders,  a  small  colorless,  grim,  and  unwillingly  con- 
dwelling,  and  a  bathing-house  or  two.  spicuous,  as  are  most  skeletons,  that, 
The  blue-green  water  rose  and  fell  under  stripped  of  the  bloom  and  glory  that 
blue  depths  of  space  to  the  distant  hori-  were  theirs,  still  raise  themselves  in  the 
zon.  The  breakers,  with  ceaseless,  untir-  midst  of  existence  with  the  unspoken 
mgeftort,  lifted  themselves,  waxed  strong  burden,  "Here  once  was  haj^piness." 
and  resistless,  and  sweeping  on  in  bold  The  thunder  of  the  surf  reverberated, 
confidence,  daslied  themselves  to  pieces,  a  slight  breeze  blew  from  the  sea,  and 
and  foamed  and  gurgled  and  lapped  the  there  was  no    other    so^ond    or  motion 
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from  the  far-away  curve  to  the  distant 
jumble  of  bowlders.  Suddenly,  from 
the  gray  timbers  of  the  wrecked  vessel's 
stern,  where  they  lay  prone,  half-buried 
by  the  sand,  rose  the  head  of  a  young 
girl.  Kneeling,  she  rested  a  brown 
hand  on  the  jagged  edge  of  a  beam,  and, 
leaning  forward,  looked  up  and  down 
the  unpeopled  beach.  Nothing  could 
be  seen  of  her  but  a  charmingly  pretty 
face,  a  lot  of  reddish-brown  hair,  rough- 
ened by  the  wind,  and  the  supporting 
hand  and  wrist.  It  was  as  if  a  spirit 
of  youth  had  suddenly  risen  within  the 
very  barriers  of  desolation  to  assert  a 
resurrection. 

For  a  moment  she  knelt  there,  mo- 
tionless, facing  the  gleaming  sea.  The 
strong  light  drew  her  eyebrows  togeth- 
er into  a  slight  frown  as  she  glanced  up 
toward  the  sun — it  was  early  yet — they 
would  come  soon.  Out  at  sea  a  schoon- 
er went  swiftly  across  her  vision.  She 
watched  it,  smiling,  and  with  another 
look  north  and  south,  sank  back  out  of 
sight,  and  the  beach  was  lonely  as  be- 
fore. 

For  ten  minutes  more  the  sun  whi- 
tened the  sails  that  flitted  about  the  hori- 
zon, the  waves  broke  and  retreated  and 
advanced,  and  then  down  one  of  the  lit- 
tle paths,  worn  to  the  sand  on  the  short, 
dry  turf  of  the  fields,  and  losing  itself 
in  the  longer  beach-grass,  came  slowly 
a  man  and  woman.  They  were  both 
types  of  a  high  civilization.  She  was 
tall,  and  carried  herself  extremely  well, 
but  she  was  obliged  to  look  up  to  the 
man  who  walked  by  her  side.  Their 
costumes  bore  witness  to  the  careful 
carelessness  of  summer  fashion.  She 
paused  as  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
grass  and  he  waited,  looking  at  her. 
Her  eyes  swept  the  long  curve  of  the 
beach  with  an  indolent  curiosity  far  re- 
moved from  that  eager  search  of  a  few 
moments  earlier. 

"  Nobody  here,"  she  said.  "  Do  you 
know  I  feel  like  the  man  who  discovered 
the  Atlantic    Ocean,  you  know,  in  the 

reading  -  books "     She   paused   and 

looked  at  her  companion. 

"  Yes — well  ?  "  he  answered. 

"Don't  be  affected — tell  me  his  name." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  Balboa,  and  it 
was  the  Pacific,"  he  suggested,  without 
enthusiasm. 


"Yes — no  matter  if  it  was  the  Pacific 
— I  feel  like  him  whenever  we  come 
here.  Nobody  else  seems  to  know  about 
it." 

She  spoke  with  a  certain  vivacity 
which  seemed  to  contradict  the  theory 
of  indifference  which  her  expression  sug- 
gested. 

"  I  hope  they  won't  find  out,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"  They  like  the  other  beach  better,  of 
course.  It's  nearer  home.  I  feel  as  if 
I  was  cribbed  and  confined  till  I  get  out 
of  sight  of  the  hotel.  I  am  afraid  every 
minute  that  Mrs.  Mellin  will  ask  me  what 
the  temperature  is." 

They  walked  on  as  she  spoke,  appar- 
ently to  a  definite  goal. 

"  Plow  I  hate  the  temperature  !  Good, 
honest  talk  about  the  weather  I  don't 
mind — but  I  do  hate  the  temperature. 
Nobody  ever  agrees  about  it,  to  begin 
with— do  they?" 

"Never,"  he  answered,  promptly. 
"The  temperature  has  probably  pro- 
duced more  bearing  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbor  than  any  five  other  causes 
within  the  last  year.  The  thermometer 
is  the  curse  of  modern  civilization." 

Though  his  interest  in  the  question 
was  less  burning  than  hers,  the  fact 
that  they  were  together  meant  more  to 
him  than  to  her.  He  watched  her,  an- 
swered her,  listened  to  her  with  inten- 
sity, while  her  voice  and  manner  never 
lost  their  indifference  whatever  changes 
her  voice  might  undergo.  They  passed 
the  corner  of  the  wreck  where  the  ap- 
parition had  risen  just  before,  and  went 
down  to  the  other  end,  where  some  fall- 
en timbers  made  a  sheltered  seat.  They 
were  both  looking  away  from  the  dis- 
mantled stern  of  the  vessel,  and  through 
a  convenient  opening  in  its  joints,  a  pair 
of  eyes  watched  them  eagerly.  To  be 
sure,  their  owner  could  only  see  the 
broad  shoulders  and  close-cut  hair  of 
the  man,  and  now  and  then  his  profile 
as  he  looked  up  at  his  companion ; 
while  of  her  nothing  was  visible  but 
her  blue  flannel  skirt,  the  russet  shoes 
somewhere  about  the  border  of  it,  her 
small  hands  with  their  several  rings, 
and  when  she  leaned  forward  to  pick 
up  a  pebble,  her  face  with  its  somewhat 
pale  beauty,  for  an  instant.  The  wind 
was  in  the  observer's  direction,  and  their 
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voices,  raised  a  little  on  account  of  the 
surf,  came  steadily  to  her  ears. 

"  How  plainly  we  hear  the  buoy,"  she 
said,  idly,  at  last.  Evidently  they  knew 
each  other  too  well  to  plunge  into  con- 
versation under  the  spur  of  an  embar- 
rassing pause.  The  man  looked  out  to 
sea,  whence  came  the  fitful  tone  at  dis- 
concerting intervals. 

"  The  wind  is  in  our  direction,"  he 
said,  briefly.  Then  he  returned  to  his 
study  of  the  effects  of  her  dark  hair 
under  a  yachting  cap,  and  that  of  the 
chastening  indifference  of  her  eyes. 

"  What  makes  it  so  sad  ? "  she  spec- 
ulated. "Is  it  the  irregularity  of  the 
sound,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Irregularitj'  is  not  always  sad,"  he 
objected.  "  I  think  it's  the — well,  the 
aimlessness  —  the  —  the  futility  of  it, 
don't  you  know.  A  bell  ought  to  call 
people  together,  and  there  isn't  any- 
body to  call." 

"  It  is  neither  aimless  nor  futile." 

The  man  sat  up  and  clasped  his  hands 
about  his  knee,  apparently  roused  into 
a  defence  of  his  opinions.  The  eyes  be- 
hind the  wreck  saw  distinctly  his  hand- 
some profile.  "  Well,  then,"  he  amend- 
ed, *'  instead  of  the  ordinary  mission  of 
a  bell,  which  is,  as  I  say,  to  call  people 
together,  it  warns  them  off.  Therefore 
it  is  lonel}^  it  must  ever  be  lonely — that 
is  why  it  is  unhai:)py." 

"  That  isn't  what  you  said  before." 
She  was  evidently  a  logician. 

"  Isn't  it  ?     No  matter." 

The  bell  swung  at  the  mercy  of  the 
water  and  the  wind  ;  its  sound  came  to 
their  ears  in  a  pause  of  the  surf. 

"Keep  away  !  Keep  away  !  "  chanted 
the  girl,  with  the  same  measured  inter- 
vals. "  I  don't  know  but  you  are  right. 
It  is  a  rather  melancholy  burden." 

There  was  silence  again.  The  man 
picked  up  a  pebble  and  threw  it  into  the 
surf. 

"I've  thought  of  something  else,"  she 
said,  slowly. 

"  That  must  be  a  relief,"  he  said,  drop- 
ping down  again  into  his  former  posi- 
tion.    She  glanced  at  him  questioning- 

"To  think  of  something  else.  I  am 
always  thinking  the  same  thing— — " 

"  How  monotonous !  "  she  interrupted  ; 
but  he  completed  his  sentence. 


"  That  I  love  you." 

The  unseen  listener  leaned  perilously 
forward  to  see  if  she  could  not  see  the 
response  of  look  as  well  as  voice  ;  the 
blood  sprang  to  her  own  cheek.  Just 
then  the  other  woman  bent  forward  also 
and  she  saw  her  face.  It  was  calm  and 
unemotional  as  ever,  though  a  Uttle 
smile  curved  her  small  mouth,  as  she 
looked  down  at  her  companion. 

"That  is  nice  for  me,"  she  said,  "but 
perhaps  just  a  little — well,  eniiuyant  for 
you ! " 

"  Anything  but  that,"  he  said,  with  a 
laugh  like,  yet  unlike,  her  own. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  know  what  it  is 
that  I  have  thought  of  ?  "  she  asked,  lean- 
ing back  again  on  the  wreck  and  putting 
her  arm  over  her  head. 

"  By  all  means." 

"  Matthew  Arnold's  merman." 

"  It  is  almost  a  pity,  isn't  it,  that  you 
didn't  think  of  him  before  he  did  ?  Sec- 
ond thoughts  may  be  best,  but  they 
haven't  the  same  commercial  value." 

"  Listen  !  "  she  said.  "  He  is  ringing 
the  bell  for  his  human  wife  to  come  back 
— she  ran  away  from  him,  you  know, 
and  she  doesn't  hear — of  course  it  is 
sad." 

"  Now  you  are  purely  fanciful,"  he 
protested.  "  I  was  trying  to  be  ana- 
lytic. If  it  comes  to  mermen  you  can 
make  it  anything  you  like." 

" '  Come,  dear  children,  come  away 
down  ; 

"  '  Call  no  more. 

"  '  She  will  not  come  though  you  caU 
all  day  ; 

"  '  Come  away,  come  away ! ' "  she  quot- 
ed softly. 

"That  is  just  like  you,  isn't  it?"  he 
commented.  "You  would  be  like  that. 
You  would  never  have  a  regret  for  what 
you  had  left  behind  you.  You  would  be 
sajdng  your  prayers  in  the  little  gray 
church — on  a  '  windy  hill,'  wasn't  it  ? — 
no  matter  who  was  calling  for  you  out- 
side." 

He  spoke  with  a  bitterness  that 
seemed  involuntary.  She  laughed  a 
little.  The  small  hands  that  were  in 
sight  of  the  silent  watcher  were  playing 
lazily  with  the  sand,  through  which  the 
diamonds  gleamed  with  sudden  bright- 
ness as  she  half  buried  her  fingers  in  its 
colorlessness. 
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"Would  you  have  me  always  regret 
the — the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  would  have  you  regret  nothing.  I  am 
too  much  of  a  philosopher,"  he  answered, 
with  a  smile  at  his  own  presumption, 
"but  I  wish — "  he  caught  one  of  her 
hands  from  the  yielding  sand  and  kissed 
it  twice.  The  figure  behind  the  wreck 
clasped  her  hands  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment ;  a  rush  of  noisy  waves — one,  two, 
three — each  close  behind  the  other — 
would  have  drowned  a  more  emphatic 
sound.  The  sparkling  hand  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  quiet  voice  was  heard. 

"For  a  philosopher — "  she  paused, 
and  then  went  on — "  aren't  you  a  little — 
tempestuous  ?  " 

"  'Toujours  philosophe — is  a  fool,'  "  he 
answered,  quickly.  "  I've  forgotten  w^ho 
said  that,  but  it  was  somebody  a  great 
deal  cleverer  than  I — and  it's  true." 

"I  don't  think  you  are  in  any  im- 
mediate danger  of — that  sort  of  foolish- 
ness." 

He  laughed. 

"Think  what  you've  saved  me  from." 

"  Oh,  saved  you  ! "  she  sighed,  with 
slight  impatience.  "  Why  can't  you  let 
well  enough  alone  ?  " 

"  I  do,  a  great  deal  of  the  time — only 
you  call  it  well  enough — I  don't." 

She  tossed  a  handful  of  sand  into 
space,  and  it  was  immediately  blown 
hither  and  yon,  into  strange  places,  as 
are  most  things  that  we  toss  carelessly 
into  space.  Some  of  it  went  into  the 
eyes  of  which  she  was  so  unconscious, 
and  made  them  quite  uncomfortable  for 
a  moment.  Apparent^  with  the  gesture 
she  dismissed  the  subject. 

The  afternoon  waned,  the  hours 
passing  as  swiftly  as  do  all  unhurried 
hours. 

"  I'd  like    to  walk   up    the   hill,"  she 

before    sunset.     Will    vou 

■J" 


suggested 


go 


"  If  you  go  with  me,"  he  assented. 

He  offered  her  his  hand  to  heljD  her 
to  rise.  She  hesitated  a  little,  laughing 
still,  before  she  gave  him  hers — the  one 
he  had  kissed.  He  grasped  it  quickly, 
laughing  a  little  too,  and  drew  her 
lightly  to  her  feet.  She  moved  a  few 
steps  on  while  he  stooped  to  pick  up 
the  shawl  and  parasol.  So  standing,  she 
was  in  full  sight  from  the  creviced 
timbers  ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  feel 


the  magnetism  of  those  eager  eyes  ;  but 
she  did  not ;  she  turned  and  went  on 
toward  the  hill,  the  same  idle  smile  on 
her  lips  as  she  looked  up  at  the  man 
who  walked  with  her.  Without  turning 
for  a  last  glance  at  the  loveh'  grandeur  of 
the  surf  which  still  rose  and  broke  and 
thundered  with  no  diminution  of  the 
majesty  that  had  ceased  to  be  a  spec- 
tacle to  their  human  eyes,  they  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  began  to  climb 
it.  The  other  girl  rose  from  her  some- 
what cramped  position,  and  slowly 
shaking  the  sand  from  her  dress  gazed 
after  them.  She  was  perhaps  nineteen 
years  old,  and  too  nearly  beautiful  to 
esca2:)e  comment  wherever  might  be  ob- 
servers. She  stretched  her  arms  lazily, 
relieved  from  the  narrow  limitations  of 
her  hiding-place.  Her  lips  were  smiling 
and  her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  excite- 
ment. She  climbed  over  the  fallen  tim- 
bers which  surrounded  her  on  all  sides 
save  that  away  from  the  ocean,  where 
the  land  rose  into  a  little  hillock,  itself  a 
shield  in  that  direction.  Still  smiling, 
she  strolled  along  the  sand,  and  at  last 
threw  herself  down  again  upon  it,  her 
half-bare  arms  burying  themselves  in  its 
warmth,  her  chin  I'esting  in  her  hands, 
and  her  eyes,  like  ancient  mariners, 
"following  the  sea." 

The  sun  fell  on  the  reddish  masses  of 
her  hair,  and  touched  the  color  on  her 
brown  cheeks  into  deeper  warmth,  and 
then  slipped  away  almost  imperceptibly 
behind  the  hill ;  but  she  did  not  go  away, 
though  she  shifted  her  position  now  and 
then.  She  was  gifted  with  an  extraor- 
dinary facility  of  repose.  But  she  was 
mentally  active,  reviewing  every  sentence 
of  the  conversation  she  had  just  heard. 
Many  of  its  allusions,  much  of  its  sig- 
nificance, had  escaped  her.  In  its  light- 
est tri^'iality  there  was  something  that 
she  did  not  lay  hold  of  ;  but  the  tone, 
the  inflection  of  it — this  she  grasped 
notwithstandino-.  The  intensitv  that 
deepened  it,  the  passion  that  now  and 
then  glanced  through  it,  she  caught  and 
responded  to  with  a  quickness  and  a 
certainty  that  were  remarkable.  More- 
over, her  ears  were  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  language  that  had  been 
strange  at  lirst ;  it  was  no  longer  the 
hopeless  confusion  of  tongues  that  it 
had  been,   when  it  had  seemed  but  a 
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saying  of  things  that  had  no  meaning,  a 
shpping  away  from  a  meaning  before  it 
was  half  said,  combined  with  a  deafness 
that  came  upon  them  when  most  tre- 
mendous meanings  challenged  their  at- 
tention. That  first  time  had  been  when 
she  wakened  from  a  long  nap  in  her  fav- 
orite corner  of  the  old  ship,  to  hear  just 
outside  the  voice  that  she  recognized  as 
that  of  the  young  lady  watched  and  idol- 
ized for  three  whole  weeks.  Since  then 
Judith  had  come  with  the  same  com- 
panion three  or  four  times,  and  she  had 
awaited  them,  eagerly,  silently.  At  last 
she  fancied  she  saw  realized  the  vision 
of  years,  at  last  the  reserve  of  strength 
and  the  sweet  coldness  of  the  princess 
who  perceives  the  j^rince  had  come  into 
her  life.  Trena  Polton  had  imagination 
and  keen  perceptions.  To-day,  with  the 
sun  caressing  her  cheeks  and  throat, 
with  the  breeze  roughening  still  further 
her  carelessly   knotted   hair,   with   the 


freedom  of  the  sea  before  her  and  its 
voice  in  her  ears,  the  warm  sand  under 
her,  and  the  blue  sky  bending  down 
about  her,  she  felt  the  subtleties  and 
the  possibilities  of  love. 

At  last,  as  the  breeze  struck  more  cold- 
ly and  the  warmth  departed,  she  picked 
herself  up,  glanced  over  her  shoulder 
to  the  glorified  west,  and  went  on  up 
the  beach  to  a  path  more  distant  than 
that  down  which  the  others  had  come. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
watching  the  sunset,  sat  Judith  Van 
Wert  and  Randal  Kane.  In  the  west, 
over  the  bay,  the  sky  was  changing  from 
gold  to  rose,  and  melting  here  and  there 
into  green,  and  deepening  into  faint  warm 
tints  of  purple  and  curious,  dull,  breath- 
ing reds  ;  the  canoes  and  row-boats  float- 
ed softly  in  a  throbbing,  molten  medium 
that  was  not  sky  and  must  be  water,  and 
a  sail-boat  drifted  silently  across  the 
brightness  and  lost  itself  in  the  shad- 
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ows  already  beginning  to  lurk  in  the 
near  distance. 

"  There  is  no  use,"  sighed  Judith, 
"  we  can't  live  up  to  our  sunsets  here. 
What  possibility  has  life  to  offer  us  of 
which  that  magnificence  can  be  a  sym- 
bol?" She  paused  to  gaze  silently  a 
moment.  "  What  deed  can  be  done 
which  should  not  be  unworthy  such  a 
background  ?  "  she  went  on,  dreamily. 
"  What  emotion  that  could  burn  itself 
into  such  a  flame  of  glory  ?  " 

"  After  all,  there  are  certain  things  on 
earth  that  are  too  great  for  other  ex- 
pression," he  said.     "  As  for  love " 

"  Don't,"  she  said,  quickly  ;  "  you 
will  introduce  that  '  horrible  sense  of 
the  dejd  connu  I '  " 

II. 

The  door  of  the  fisherman's  small 
house  was  open.  Within  was  the  sound 
of  dishes  and  a  slight  hissing,  sugges- 
tive of  the  withdrawal  of  fish  from  their 
native  element,  and  a  not  far-distant 
frying-pan.  As  the  girl's  shadow  deep- 
ened the  growing  twilight  of  the  door- 
way, her  mother  looked  up.  "  There 
you  are,  Trena,"  she  said  ;  "  Ben's  been 
looking  for  you." 

The  somewhat  statuesque  importance 
of  "  Tryphena  "  had  been  shortened  for 
daily  use  into  "  Trena." 

"  He  says  he'll  meet  you  after  supper 
in  Whaler's  lot." 

The  girl  tossed  her  head  a  little.  The 
interior  of  the  small  kitchen  looked 
ahnost  dark  after  the  soft  brilliance  of 
the  outer  world.  The  bright  sparkle  of 
fire  from  the  sputtering  stove  was  dim 
beside  the  flame  that  had  devoured  the 
heavens. 

"  He  did,  did  he  ?  "  she  responded. 

Her  mother  stood  with  her  elbows 
on  her  hips,  in  one  hand  a  steel  knife, 
in  the  other,  an  iron  fork  asserting  them- 
selves at  right  angles  to  her  body,  with 
which  implements,  at  discreet  intervals, 
she  investigated  the  fish.  She  faced  her 
daugliter  with  a  shai-pness  that  was  not 
condemnatory. 

"  Yes,  he  did,  and  I  guess  you're  goin' 
to  be  there  too,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  guess  I'll  be  there,"  Trena 
replied,  negligently.  "  Has  father  come 
in  ?  " 

Vou  X.— 22 


"  Come  in  ?  Yes,  he's  come  in.  Some- 
times 't  looks  as  if  that  wasn't  anythin' 
but  another  name  for  goin'  out,"  sighed 
the  housekeeper,  as  she  turned  a  crisp 
fish  in  the  pan.  "  Lobster-pots  this 
time." 

"  He's  coming  now,"  said  the  girl,  as 
she  watched  a  small  boat  being  pulled 
in  through  the  tinted  waters  of  the  bay. 
Then  she  sauntered  slowly  down  to  the 
dock  to  meet  him.  Her  mother  stepped 
to  the  door  and  looked  after  her  ;  there 
had  been  a  curious,  subdued  excitement 
in  Trena's  manner  that  had  afiected  her. 
She  wondered  what  idea  the  child  had 
in  her  head.  She  watched  the  short, 
scant  blue  skirt  as  it  wavered  against 
the  grayness  of  the  dock,  and  noted, 
half- unconsciously,  the  erect,  light  fig- 
ure, and  the  pretty,  well-set  head  that 
gave  her  ineffective  costume  a  certain 
picturesqueness.  She  did  not  perceive 
these  details  which  would  have  struck  a 
more  tutored  eye  with  their  significance, 
but  she  felt  her  daughter's  beauty,  and 
retained  this  fresh  impression  of  it,  even 
after  she  had  returned  to  the  unbeauti- 
ful  stove  and  the  numerous  pots  and 
kettles  subject  to  its  sturdy  influence. 

As  Trena  went  toward  Whaler's  lot, 
after  supper,  the  clouds  had  faded  and 
grown  heavier  in  the  west,  and  the  sky 
was  a  curious  blending  of  dark  grays, 
with  here  and  there  a  vivid  red  breaking 
through  and  vivif}dng  the  oppression  of 
the  low-l\4ng  masses  into  a  sullen  hint 
of  rebellion.  Trena's  spirit  was  filled 
with  inarticulate  discontent.  She  did 
not  know  why  the  romance  of  her  life 
had  suddenly  grown  crude  and  yet  col- 
orless. She  did  not  say  to  herself  that 
it  had.  She  only  felt  the  wide  and  im- 
measurable distance  between  the  tryst 
of  Whaler's  lot  and  that  of  the  after- 
noon on  a  lonely  beach,  when  the 
murmurs  of  love-making  drifted  in 
half-meanings  and  delicate  suggestion 
through  tlie  thunder  of  the  surf.  She 
knew  so  well  what  Ben  would  say,  and 
how  he  would  say  it.  She  was  sure 
there  would  be  none  of  that  withheld 
strength,  that  reticence  of  expression 
that  had  lent  the  other  interview  some- 
thing elusive,  but  distinct  and  deUcious. 
It  would  not  be  like  that  to-night,  but 
perhaps,  in  time,  she  might  teach  him. 
Why  not  ?     The  idea  pleased  her.    Tre- 
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na's  temperament  was  one  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  shades  of  feeling.  Un- 
used to  seK-analysis,  utterly  at  a  loss  as 
she  would  have  been  for  the  terms  to 
express  the  distinctions  that  she  per- 
ceived, ignorant  of  the  whole  world  of 
artificial  and  conscious  sentiment,  she 
nevertheless  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
changes,  fluctuations,  and  significances 
of  emotional  experience.  Had  she  been 
a  woman  of  the  world  she  would  have 
been  dangerously  wise  in  the  yiuances  of 
sentimental  relations,  and  would,  per- 
haps, have  used  her  wisdom  not  alto- 
gether to  edification.  But  she  was  not 
a  woman  of  the  world,  and  she  had  no 
gauge  to  judge  of  the  comparative  value 
of  her  impulses.  To  her  fascinated  gaze 
Judith,  in  her  daintiness,  her  beauty, 
and  her  air  of  experience,  was  the  in- 
carnation of  all  wild  dreams  of  what 
she  herself  would  become  ;  while  Kane, 
whose  strength,  courtesy,  and  command 
of  every  occasion,  seemed  to  her  igno- 
rance exclusively  his  own,  was  the  no- 
bleman who  made  all  other  men  com- 
moners. With  the  frank  curiosity  of  a 
child  she  had  listened  to  their  idle  talk, 
with  as  little  thought  of  any  dishonor  in 
the  transaction  as  if  they  had  been  in 
reality  beings  of  another  world.  She  was 
like  a  novice  who  has  watched  with  rapt- 
ure the  graceful  play  of  the  fencing 
foils,  and  in  eager  emulation  snatches 
one  of  them,  too  ignorant  to  see  if 
the  button  be  in  place. 

She  swung  open  the  big  wooden  gate 
that  barred  the  way  into  Whaler's  lot. 
The  late  twilight  had  fallen,  but  it  was 
long  at  this  season,  and  the  three  or 
four  stunted  apple-trees  that  stood  to- 
gether at  the  further  end,  stretched  out 
their  arms  in  rugged  protectiveness, 
while  through  their  branches  the  even- 
ing star  flickered  with  an  unsteadiness 
that  was  that  of  the  slight  breeze  that 
was  blowing,  and  not  its  own.  Through 
all,  and  under  all,  and  yet  unmistakably 
over  all  the  sounds,  the  sights,  and  the 
beauties  of  the  summer  evening,  was  the 
long,  slow  roll  of  the  unseen  surf. 

A  man's  figure  advanced  from  the 
other  side  of  the  field. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  was  beginning  to 
cast  about  for  an  excuse  for  being  here 
by  myself,  in  case  anybody  should  hap- 
pen along,  seeing  how  you  didn't  seem 


to  be  coming."  He  smiled  as  he  spoke, 
and  taking  her  hand  in  his,  swung  it 
gently  back  and  forth  as  they  went 
toward  the  gnarled  apple-trees.  She 
did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  and  let 
her  hand  rest  in  his.  Then,  with  sud- 
den coquetry,  she  looked  up  at  him. 

*'  Supposing  I  hadn't  come  ?  "  she 
suggested. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  answered,  still  smil- 
ing, ''I  guess  I'd  'a'  had  to  go  up  and 
fetch  you." 

"  Supposing  I  wouldn't  have  come 
then,"  she  persisted.  "  Supposing — I 
shouldn't  ever  have  come  ?  " 

Ben  looked  puzzled  and  then  laughed 
good-humoredly. 

"  Well,  you're  not  thinking  of  getting 
drovoied  or  —  or  going  to  boarding- 
school,  are  you  ?  "  he  inquired,  briefly 
reviewing  the  two  sorts  of  casualties 
which,  within  his  memory,  had  carried 
off  any  of  the  female  population  of  the 
place.  Trena  pouted  and  tossed  her 
head.     His  calm  serenity  irritated  her. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  talk  that 
way  about  my  being  drowned,"  she  said. 
*'  If  I  should  go — go  away  some  day  and 
never  come  back,  perhaps  you'd  talk 
differently." 

Ben's  face  grew  less  untroubled. 

*'It  depends  on  why  you  went,"  he 
said,  slowly  ;  "if  'twas  anywhere  you 
didn't  want  to  go  I'd  go  after  you ;  but 
if  it  was  because  you  wanted  to  go,  then 
I  guess  I'd  make  up  my  mind  to  let  you." 

Trena  glanced  at  him,  a  little  startled. 
This  new  tone  did  not  altogether  dis- 
please her,  though  it  was  unlike  what 
she  had  heard  that  afternoon. 

"  I  might  go,"  she  said,  airily,  "  be- 
cause I  liked  somebody  else  better." 

His  momentary  sternness  vanished. 
This  was  nonsense — she  liked  nobody 
better. 

"I  don't  believe  you  will,  "he  answered. 

They  were  standing  now  under  the 
first  apple-tree.  He  put  his  arm  around 
her  and  kissed  her  cheek.  The  sud- 
denness of  the  caress  made  her  forget 
her  new  assumptions.  Ben  was  not 
prodigal  of  caresses.  She  laughed  and 
blushed  a  little ;  her  eyes  met  his  and 
then  glanced  away  to  the  trees  and  the 
evening  sky. 

'*  I  don't  know  as  I  will,"  she  said. 

Ben  stood  looking  at  her  in  silence  ; 
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her  red-brown  hair  had  ahnost  escaped 
from  the  knot  which  a  tawdry,  gilded 
hairpin,  bought  in  imitation  of  Judith's 
ornaments,  was  supposed  to  hold  in 
place.  In  the  faint  light  it  had  lost  its 
tawdriness,  and  gleamed  bright  gold  in 
the  darker  masses  of  her  hair.  Her 
eyes  were  softened  by  the  half  shyness 
that  had  come  over  her.  A  little  rest- 
less under  his  gaze,  she  raised  her  hand 
to  the  low-bending  bough  of  the  tree, 
and  swung  it  gently  back  and  forth 
over  her  head.  Ben  could  say  noth- 
ing ;  he  turned  and  looked  toward  the 
invisible  ocean,  feeling  dimly  that  its 
deep  undertone  was  expression.  Its  salt 
breath  was  in  their  faces  as  the  darkness 
closed  in  more  swiftly  and  the  evening 
star  grew  brighter. 

The  branch  of  the  old  apple-tree 
swung  suddenly  back  into  its  place  with 
a  sharp  swish.  It  seemed  that  it  might 
miss  the  soft,  clinging  grasp  of  her 
warm,  brown  hands — they  had  so  little 
softness  in  their  lives,  these  apple-trees 
— they  were  exposed  to  so  many  icy 
blasts  and  so  much  steady,  persistent 
wind,  that  much  of  their  existence  was 
a  struggle  ;  and  were  it  not  for  occa- 
sional visions  of  sentiment  like  the 
present,  they  would  have  forgotten  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  tenderness  in 
the  world. 

"  Now  I've  come,  why  don't  you  talk 
to  me,  Ben  ?  "  asked  Trena,  laughing. 

For  a  time  the  spirit  of  discontent 
was  banished,  but  Trena's  impressible 
nature  had  come  too  decidedly  under 
the  spell  of  a  different  civilization  for 
her  not  to  return  to  the  attempt  to  re- 
peat some  of  its  features.  Ben's  talk 
about  the  fishing  was  monotonous,  his 
confidence  in  her  interest  inapposite. 

"  What  makes  you  tell  me  all  that  ?  " 
she  asked,  with  a  flash  of  impatience. 

"  Why  do  I  tell  you  ?  "  he  repeated, 
and  went  on  somewhat  clumsily — he 
was  utterly  unused  to  analyzing  his 
emotions.  "I  don't  exactly  'know.  I 
thought  you  might  —  no,  I  guess  it's 
only  because  I  love  you." 

Had  she  been  really  the  sophisticated 
woman  she  was  trying  to  fancy  herself, 
the  simplicity  of  this  statement  would 
have  touched  her,  did  she  but  know  it; 
but  it  was  simplicity  which  had  paUed 
upon  her. 


"  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  you  do,"  she  an- 
swered, flippantly. 

Then,  with  an  iU-directed  grasj)  at 
the  evasive  sentiment  of  the  afternoon, 
''But  what's  the  use,  Ben,  anyway?'* 
she  added. 

Ben  was  wounded.  He  did  not  often 
tell  her  that  he  loved  her.  He  was  one 
of  those  slow,  undemonstrative,  not  al- 
together unreasonable  people,  who,  hav- 
ing made  such  a  statement,  expect  it  to 
remain  in  force  until  contradicted  or 
otherwise  falsified,  and  it  hurt  him  that 
when  he  tried  to  make  her  understand 
she  should  treat  his  explanation  as  so 
trivial. 

"You  never  asked  me  what  the  use  of 
it  was  before,"  he  said,  "  and  I'm  sorry 
you  have  to  ask  now." 

They  had  wandered  away  from  the 
apple-tree  and  were  leaning  against  the 
old  rail  fence  that  bordered  Whaler's 
lot.  A  couple  of  belated,  and  perhaps 
dissipated,  swallows,  swooped  down  al- 
most between  them,  and,  with  what 
seemed  a  single  flutter  of  swift  wings, 
were  gone.  How  stupid  Ben  was  to  an- 
swer her  in  that  sort  of  way  !  W^hy 
couldn't  he  have  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  quoted  a  line  of  poetry  ? 

He  drew  nearer  to  her  ;  jDOSsibly  he 
thought  that  renewed  tenderness  might 
overcome  this  new  wilfulness,  some  in- 
dications of  which  he  had  seen  of  late. 
She  moved  away  pettishly. 

"Let's  go  back,"  she  said,  "it's  late 
anyhow." 

Ben  felt  strangely  checked  and  thwart- 
ed by  her  manner.  He  was  not  unpre- 
pared for  a  lovers'  quarrel  now  and  then, 
but  this  coolness,  this  dissatisfaction 
was  not  of  that  sort.  In  increasing  per- 
plexity and  regret  he  let  her  lead  the 
way  from  Whaler's  lot  toward  home. 
Trena  herself  could  have  cried  with 
vexation.  She  had  so  lamentably  failed 
in  producing  the  effects  she  longed  for. 
Ben  could  not  care  for  her  as  that  other 
lover  cared  !  Why,  if  Ben  must  kiss  her, 
could  he  not  have  kissed  her  hand  ?  That 
one  swift  kiss  she  had  seen  on  the  beach 
seemed  to  her  awakened  imagination 
more  poetic,  more  intense,  fuller  of  con- 
centrated feeling  than  all  Ben's  words 
and  demonstrations. 

The  month  went  slowly  bv.  With 
grand  unconsciousness  of  the  petty  ebb 
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and  flow  of  human  love  and  jealousy  and 
distrust,  the  mighty  tides  swept  them- 
selves over  the  unresisting  sand,  or  when 
a  storm  arose,  in  magnificent  contempt 
of  bondage,  dashed  themselves  over  the 
rocks  about  the  light-house.  The  days 
were  growing  steadily  shorter,  but  the 
afternoons  were  still  sunny,  and  still  Ju- 
dith and  Kane  made  their  way  through 
the  long,  strong,  but  yet  unsuccessful- 
looking  beach-grass,  to  the  hard  sand, 
and  across  it  to  the  old  wreck.  Behind 
the  old  wreck  often  crouched  a  pictu- 
resque figure  whose  heart  was  filled  with 
mingled  sensations  of  envy,  admiration, 
dissatisfaction,  and  something  stronger 
yet,  while  she  listened,  half-comprehend- 
ing, half-bewildered,  to  their  talk  with 
its  occasional  flashes  of  passion.  Then 
followed  other  scenes  in  Whaler's  lot, 
on  the  rocks,  near  the  narrow  door-stone 
of  the  fisherman's  house,  in  the  one 
street  of  the  straggling  village — wher- 
ever Ben  and  Trena  met,  which  she,  with 
the  ignorance  of  a  child  and  the  persist- 
ence of  a  woman,  strove  to  infuse  with 
the  caustic  mockery  and  the  sceptical 
spirit  of  which  she  had  half  caught  the 
significance,  and  so  wounded  and  anger- 
ed Ben  until  he  slowly  and  unwillingly 
became  bitter,  suspicious,  and  resentful. 

But  to  his  moods  Trena  was  strange- 
ly indifferent ;  it  was  as  if  she  were  un- 
der a  spell — the  spell  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time — only  to  her  the  drama  of  the  sands 
lacked  one  thing — climax.  Were  they 
going  on  forever  in  this  way  ?  she  won- 
dered. Still  Judith  talked  of  the  sea 
and  life  and  people,  and  appealed  to  him 
and  interrupted  him,  and  still  he  lis- 
tened and  commented,  and  now  and  then 
said  sharp,  uncompromising  things,  and 
lazily  acquiesced  in  her  interruptions. 
Was  this  to  be  all?  She  grew  impa- 
tient for  somethine: — she  did  not  know 
for  what 
heart  craved  climax. 

One  day,  the  afternoon  had  grown  al- 
most into  evening,  and  they  did  not 
come.  Trena,  half-asleep  in  her  corner, 
roused  herself  to  go  back — it  was  her 
supper  hour.  Before  she  rose  she 
heard  voices. 

*'  How  can  you  be  so  impatient,"  said 
Miss  Van  Wert,  with  an  inflection  of 
lingering  surprise,  "  with  that  calmness 
before  your  eyes?     Look  !  " 


Her    unregenerate    human 


"  Good  heavens,  Judith  ! "  her  com- 
panion exclaimed,  "haven't  you  had 
enough  of  my  patience  yet  ?  I  should 
think  I  had  had  too  much  even  for  you ! " 

"  Look  !  "  she  repeated,  insistently. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  very  beautiful, 
but  it  is  unsympathetic." 

"  Oh,  Randal !  "  she  sighed,  "  some- 
times I  think  it  is  your  sympathetic  peo- 
ple that  do  all  the  harm  in  the  world." 

"  Enough  of  your  paradoxes  !  "  he 
said,  almost  roughly. 

"Oh,  but  it  is,"  she  persisted.  "What 
we  want  is  example,  not  sympathy. 
Now  to  drift  into  a  peace  like  that ! " 
She  stood  against  the  wreck,  looking 
seaward.  She  was  in  gray  and  white,  a 
soft  gray  that  blended  with  the  weath- 
er-beaten color  of  the  ship.  The  sea 
was  perfectly  still  beyond  the  line  of  the 
surf,  which  seemed  to  roll  in,  curve,  and 
break  lingeringly,  almost  gently,  under 
the  hush  of  the  sky.  A  warm  pink,  felt 
rather  than  seen,  glowed  under  the 
translucent  mother-of-pearl  of  the  sky 
and  water.  All  up  and  down  the  sand 
was  a  warm  stillness.  The  distant  sail 
lay  becalmed  in  the  heart  of  the  rose. 

"  I  do  not  want  peace,"  said  the  man. 
"I  have  not  your  everlasting  suscepti- 
biHties." 

She  laughed  a  little. 

"How  cruel  you  are!"  she  said.  "If 
it  were  not  for  my  susceptibilities,  as 
you  call  them,  you  would  never  have 
cared  for  me  at  all." 

"Heaven  knows,"  he  answered,  "but 
I  do  care  for  you.  I  don't  care  much 
why." 

"But  I  like  my  admirers  to  be  dis- 
criminating," she  demurred. 

"  And  it  is  nothing  to  me  what  your 
admirers  are.     I  am  your  lover." 

"  Oh,  dear,"  she  sighed,  gently  rest- 
ing her  head  against  a  broken  upright 
beam  and  meeting  his  dissatisfied  eyes  ; 
"you  are  so  dreadfully  uncompromis- 
ing." 

He  laughed  angrily — "  And  you  are 
so  distinctly  temporizing." 

"  No,  I  am  not — naturally,"  she  re- 
plied, slowly.  "I  am  halting  between 
two  opinions." 

He  looked  at  her  steadily.  The  dis- 
satisfaction died  out  of  his  face,  giving 
place  to  a  keen  scrutiny.  The  warmth 
was  ebbing   from   the  mother-of-pearl. 
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and  leaving  only  the  soft  grays — like 
the  color  of  her  gown. 

"I  wonder  if  you  know  what  that 
implies,"  he  said,  at  last.  She  lifted  her 
eyes  to  his  frankly,  with  the  same  level, 
unmoved  glance. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  quietly,  "I 
know.  But  I  never  get  far  beyond  im- 
pUcation." 

"I  wonder  if  you  ever  will,"  he  said, 
half -smiling,  "ever  get  as  far  as " 

"Confession?  "  she  interrupted,  "  per- 
haps. And  then — well,  then  there  will 
be  something  to  say  besides  good-by," 
and  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Walk  with  me  once  up  the  beach," 
he  said,  "  and  then  come  back,  and  I 
will  say  good-by." 

Trena's  eyes  followed  them  as  they 
moved  up  the  beach.  She  did  not  dare 
wait  for  their  return.  It  was  late,  and 
though  her  mother  had  so  little  time  to 
spare  from  worrying  about  her  father, 
she  might  speculate  concerning  her  ab- 
sence and  possibly  send  someone  to  look 
for  her.  Moreover,  for  the  first  time, 
she  felt  overpoweringly  that  she  had  no 
right  to  be  there.  She  shrank  from 
witnessing  their  parting.  Before  it  had 
seemed  to  her  a  spectacle — to-night  she 
knew  that  she  was  listening  to  a  man 
and  woman  speaking  one  to  the  other. 
She  knew  how  it  must  end,  and  it  was 
this  very  end  that  she  had  longed  for — 
she  need  not  wait  to  see  it.  People  who 
were  going  to  say  a  real  good-by  did 
not  talk  like  that  about  it.  Her  instinct 
told  her  this  was  but  the  prelude  to 
lovers'  vows. 

Swiftly,  in  the  growing  dimness  which 
blurred  the  distant  outhnes,  she  slipped 
out  and  ran  across  the  sand  toward 
home.  The  sail  still  lay  becalmed  on 
the  glassy  gray  of  the  water,  the  gray 
of  the  sky  was  tender  and  warm,  but 
the  pulse  of  crimson  which  had  thrilled 
it  with  deeper  meanings  had  vanished. 
Nevertheless,  to  Trena's  eager  eyes  the 
scene  still  thrilled  and  glowed  with  the 
intensity  of  a  lover's  farewell. 


m. 

Trena's  mother  regarded  life  on  the 
seaboard  as  a  possession  of  the  frailest 
possible   tenure.      She   was   an   inland 


woman,  bom  and  bred,  and  when  she 
married  a  fisherman  she  knew  next  to 
nothing  of  the  apprehension  that  was 
henceforth  to  be  her  daily  food.  She 
could  not  grow  accustomed  to  the  ocean  ; 
she  looked  upon  the  confidence  of  those 
who  lived  on  its  shores  and  went  down 
into  it  in  ships  of  all  varieties  of  prom- 
ise and  performance,  as  a  fatalism  little 
less  than  impious.  To  her  it  was  a  me- 
dium in  which  people  were  drowned, 
nor  more,  nor  less.  And  those  who 
trusted  themselves  to  a  surface  which 
was  never  intended  to  be  relied  upon 
were  sure  to  meet  this  fate  sooner  or 
later.  Naturally  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  when  her  husband  should  share  the 
common  lot.  It  would  have  imparted 
no  comfort  to  have  suggested  to  her 
that  for  those  who  dwell  on  the  dryest 
kind  of  land  it  is  onl}"  a  matter  of  time. 
Captain  Polton  never  went  out  in  his 
boat  that  she  did  not  think  that  he 
might  not  go  again.  She  had  learned 
to  keep  her  forebodings  to  herself ; 
they  were  not,  she  soon  reaHzed,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  place,  and  were  never  re- 
ceived by  her  husband  with  anything 
but  good-humored  ridicule.  But  as  she 
made  her  bread,  or  swept  her  kitchen, 
or  fried  her  fish,  she  cast  glances  at 
the  broad,  glistening,  tumultuous  ocean 
which  might  have  been  those  of  a  Hin- 
doo worshipper  toward  a  malignant  de- 
ity. Not  once,  but  many  times,  had  the 
poor  woman's  imagination  presented  to 
her  every  detail  of  the  scene  she  felt 
was  inevitable  :  the  heav^'  sea,  the  stur- 
dy, struggling  boat,  the  final  plunge, 
without  recover,  into  the  trough  of  the 
waves ;  then,  the  upturned  wreck  float- 
ing helplessly  in,  and  on  another  day 
perhaps,  the  finding  of  the  once  strong 
form,  on  the  dreary  beach,  of  the  man 
whose  stiff  hand  would  never  guide  the 
rudder  or  furl  a  sail  again ;  the  heavy 
tramp  of  the  men  carrying  something 
with  a  sail-cloth  over  it  into  the  httle 
kitchen.  With  herself  in  widow's  weeds, 
and  Treua  in  deep  black,  the  forecast 
ended  in  sheer  despair.  This  had  been 
enough  in  the  way  of  apprehension  ;  but 
now,  while  her  husband  was  out  later 
than  usual  on  a  rough  night,  and  while 
she  listened  for  the  slow,  heavy  step  of 
the  bearers,  she  had  to  note  that  Trena 
had  grown  pale  and  tired-looking. 
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Partly  in  consideration  for  her  en- 
treaties— slie  did  not  lay  commands, 
public  opinion  would  have  pronounced 
them  too  unreasonable — partly  from  an 
indifference  to  the  pleasure  itself,  Trena 
went  out  on  the  water  very  Uttle,  so  that 
the  fact  that  her  mother's  mind  was 
usually  at  rest  about  her,  made  the 
present  anxiety  harder.  For  that  she 
was  anxious  about  her  was  undeniable, 
though  it  was  the  furtive,  repressed 
anxiety  of  one  who  has  borne  such  a 
burden  long,  feeling  that  its  expression 
is  unseasonable  and  perhaps  unwelcome. 

One  late  August  evening  the  girl  rose 
listlessly  from  where  she  had  been 
sitting  watching  her  mother  sew,  and 
stepped  out  of  the  open  door. 

"  I  wonder  what  it  is  that  has  gone 
wrong,"  sighed  her  mother,  looking  af- 
ter her.  Had  she  witnessed  the  part- 
ing that  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
day,  two  weeks  ago,  when  Trena  had 
returned  late  for  supper  and  gone  out 
again  immediatelj'-  after  with  Ben,  she 
might  have  guessed. 

The  charm  had  been  upon  Trena  still 
as  she  went  on  by  Ben's  side,  careless  of 
the  direction  in  which  he  led,  careless 
of  the  words  that  he  might  say.  It 
seemed  cruelly  commonplace  to-night, 
this  wandering  across  the  fields  in  this 
commonplace,  acknowledged  fashion — 
utterly  destitute  of  all  the  charm  that 
clung  to  the  half -said  and  the  tacitly  un- 
derstood. Ben  felt  the  coolness  of  her 
mood  at  once.  He  had  come  with  news 
to-night — he  had  a  chance  to  go  into 
business  in  a  larger  way,  in  a  larger 
place  ;  to  him,  poor  fellow,  this  evening, 
instead  of  being  of  the  commonplace,  was 
touched  with  a  halo  of  realized  happiness 
and  of  dear  possibilities  ;  they  might  be 
married  now,  and  surely,  in  the  thought 
of  this  nearer  relation,  her  late  tanta- 
lizing capriciousness  and  wounding  in- 
difference would  yield  to  something 
sweeter — so  he  had  hoped  before  they 
met.  The  very  exultance  of  his  antici- 
pation rendered  him  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible to  the  combined  coldness  of  her 
manner  ;  he  was  the  more  hurt  by  the 
way  in  which  she  passed  over  his 
attempts  to  lead  her  to  personal  con- 
siderations. It  was  as  if  she  thrust  back 
upon  him  all  that  he  felt,  and  part  of 
which,  with  unusual  demonstrativeness, 


he  might  have  said.  The  news  was  still 
untold  when  they  finally  reached  the  end 
of  their  walk,  the  only  mass  of  rock  of 
an}^  considerable  height  on  this  bit  of 
the  coast.  The  darkness,  that  hurrying 
to  reclaim  the  tender  twilight,  sweeps 
into  the  last  days  of  summer  with  en- 
croaching suddenness,  had  cast  itself 
over  sea  and  land.  Ships'  lanterns,  near 
and  far,  were  twinkling  over  the  water. 
A  revolving  light  sent  its  interrupted 
message  of  deliverance  across  the  dim- 
ness. 

"  Trena,"  said  Ben,  "I'm  going  away." 

Trena's  first  impulse  was  one  of 
pleasure.  It  was  better  than  she  had 
fancied  possible.  Here  was  a  parting 
made  ready  to  her  hand.  Her  lover,  too, 
had  come  to  say  farewell.  Why  should 
they,  too,  not  have  speech,  half-quiet, 
haK-passionate,  by  the  sea?  Perhaps 
Ben  caught  the  gleam  of  this  satisfac- 
tion in  her  eyes.  Certainly  he  did  not 
read  there  what  he  had  hoped  for. 

"  Going  away  !  "  she  replied. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  quietly  enough, 
"  I  came  to  tell  you." 

"Well — the  best  of  friends  must 
part ! "  the  girl  said,  lightly.  He  glanced 
at  her  questioningly.  She  was  gazing  at 
the  distant  horizon,  where  a  faint  lumin- 
ousness  indicated  the  rising  moon. 

"It  needn't  mean  that  we  must  part," 
he  went  on,  with  an  effort.  "Perhaps  it 
means  that  we  can — sta^^  together,"  he 
concluded,  awkwardly. 

"  Stay  together  ?  "  she  repeated,  her 
eyes  still  on  the  horizon,  while  he 
watched  her  eagerly,  longing  for  some 
response  to  the  deep  feeling  in  his  own 
heart — so  deep  that  it  made  words  come 
hard.  She  had  caught  Judith's  very 
pose  of  the  head.  "And  how  do  you 
know  we  shall  like  that  ?  " 

"  Look  here,  Trena,"  said  he,  roughly, 
"  are  you  listening  to  me  ?  "  She  turned 
toward  him. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'm  listening  fast  enough." 
Her  imitation  of  Judith's  manner  would 
have  been  amusing  if  it  had  not  been 
pathetic — the  realities  were  so  unlike. 

"Then,  if  you  are  listening  to  me, 
why  doesn't  it  mean  something  to  you  ?  " 
broke  out  the  man,  passionately.  "  To 
me  it's — what  isn't  it  to  me  ?  "  he  de- 
manded, checked  by  the  force  of  his  own 
emotion.     "And  you,  you  sit  there  look- 
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ing  out  to  sea  as  if  you  didn't  care 
whether  I  lived  or  died,  or  went  or  came ! 
Is  this  what  it  means — all  this  way 
you've  got  lately,  of  you  will  and  you 
won't,  and  you  wish  things  was  different, 
and  why  don't  I  do  things  that  I  don't 
do — is  this  what  it  all  means,  that  you 
don't  care  ?  " 

Trena  was  thrilled  with  excitement. 
She  had  never  seen  Ben  like  this.  This 
was  what  she  wanted,  this  outburst,  vio- 
lent as  it  was,  had  in  it  something  of  the 
held-down  intensity  that  now  and  then 
broke  the  bonds  of  sober  speech  down 
there  on  the  sand. 

"  Oh  my,  Ben  !  "  she  laughed,  "  what 
a  fuss  just  because  I  like  to  look  out  to 
sea !  There's  too  much  caring  and  not 
caring  in  the  world,  anyhow.  What  will 
it  all  amount  to  in  a  hundred  years — 
you  and  me  and  our  talk  about  this 
and  that  ?  I  say  I  might  as  well  look 
out  to  sea  as  listen  to  you." 

"  Does  that  mean  that  it  isn't  any- 
thing to  you  ?  "  Ben's  voice  was  hoarse. 
In  spite  of  what  he  had  said,  of  his  be- 
ing suddenly  overwhelmed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  evidences  which  seemed  to  rush 
toward  him  from  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks,  he  had  not  believed  that  there 
was  no  explanation  but  that — that  she 
did  not  care,  that  it  meant  nothing  to 
her. 

"  Perhaps  it  does,  and  perhaps — oh,  I 
don't  know." 

"  If  that's  how  you  feel,"  began  Ben, 
with  a  certain  grimness,  "  then " 

*'  There  you  go  again,"  she  laughed, 
mockingly.  Her  laughter  caught  an 
intonation  of  Judith's,  though  it  was 
louder,  "Talking  about  feelings — some- 
times I  wonder  if  I've  got  any." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Slowly 
the  misshapen  disk  of  the  moon  rose 
above  the  dark  waters,  and  its  faint 
rays  trembled  upon  their  wavering  sur- 
face. 

**  If  that's  the  way  you  feel — or  don't 
feel — it  don't  make  much  matter  which," 
said  Ben,  slowly,  "  then  there  won't  be 
anything  more  to  say  about  my  feelings. 
I've  said  my  last  say  on  that.  And  I  guess 
the  less  we  see  of  each  other  the  better, 
and  it  won't  be  long  anyway  that  there'll 
be  any  chance.  I'm  going  next  week." 
He  had  spoken  so  far  witli  careful  de- 
liberation.     Now  he  rose  to  his  feet. 


"  I'm  going  home,  now,"  he  said,  and 
the  fire  of  his  anger  blazed  through  his 
words,  "  and  I'm  sorry  I  ever  came  with 
you  !  I'm  sorry  I  ever  saw  you.  You've 
fooled  me  till  you've  tired  of  me,  and 
now  you  have  done  with  it — not  like  a 
girl  that  tells  the  ti-uth  and  gives  a  man 
the  go  by  and  done  with  it,  so  that  he 
knows  where  he  is  and  what  she  is — but 
with  a  lot  of  words  that  don't  amount 
to  anything  ;  and  that  shows  that  she's 
more'n  half  afraid  of  her  own  meaning, 
and  that  she  wants  to  play  with  him  and 
let  him  go  at  the  same  time.  I'm  tired 
of  it,  and  I'm  done  with  it,  and  I'm  done 
with  you,  Trena,  too  ! "  He  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  took  long,  quick  strides 
over  the  uneven  grass.  The  whole  moon 
had  risen  now,  and  the  trembling  light 
grew  assured,  though  the  surface  it 
shone  upon  still  wavered.  The  world 
had  come  from  darkness  into  light,  but 
suddenly  Trena  felt  herself  within  a  cold 
shadow.  This  was  not  what  she  had 
looked  for.  It  was  not  thus  that  the 
scene  was  to  end.  Her  soul  was  filled 
with  dismay. 

"  Ben,"  she  called,  and  her  voice 
sounded  frightened,  "  Ben,  come  back, 
don't  leave  me  here  alone." 

He  paused  and  then  swiftly  retraced 
his  steps.  They  saw  each  other's  faces 
distinctly  in  the  white  radiance. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  briefly.  She  held 
out  her  hands  to  him  to  help  her  rise. 
He  bent  over  her  and  lifted  her  to  her 
feet.  How  strong  he  was !  She  clung 
to  him,  but  he  put  her  down. 

"  Come,"  he  said  again,  and  she  fol- 
lowed him  along  the  narrow,  trodden 
footpath.  Just  beyond  they  met  an 
older  man  who  was  going  their  way. 
Ben  dropped  into  the  road  beside  him, 
and  they  went  together  to  Trena's  door. 
She  clinched  her  hands  in  helpless  anger 
at  the  presence  of  this  third  wayfarer. 
She  chafed  wildly  against  the  restraint, 
and  her  heart  was-  filled  with  hot,  un- 
comprehending rebellion  and  self  -  re- 
proach. She  had  an  impulse  to  throw 
herself  at  Ben's  feet  in  the  dusty  road, 
and  beg  him  to  wait,  to  listen  ;  but  his 
face  deterred  her — she  thought  he  might 
put  her  one  side  and  go  on,  and  then 
she  should  die.  At  the  door  the  casual 
companion  would  have  left  them,  but 
Ben    bade  her  good-night,  and  walked 
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on  with  liim.  Only  then  could  she  burst 
into  tears — it  had  been  such  a  pitiable 
ending ! 

She  had  not  seen  him  again,  and  now 
it  was  two  weeks  later.  To-night  the 
anger  and  the  pain  and  the  self-reproach 
were  not  yet  stilled,  and  as  yet  but  half- 
comprehended.  As  she  stood  in  the 
little  porch,  the  silent  night  brooded 
over  the  waters  and  hushed  the  world 
into  listening  to  the  dolorous  beat  of 
the  breakers  on  the  beach  below.  A 
storm  was  rising,  and  the  wind  brought 
its  fresh  dampness  to  her.  Behind  her 
lay  the  little  village,  dark,  for  the  most 
part,  and  apparently  at  rest  from  anx- 
ieties and  worryings  ;  at  her  side,  the 
homely  kitchen  and  its  homely  associa- 
tions of  shelter  and  comfort ;  before  her, 
the  great  unrest,  the  merciless,  sympa- 
thetic sea.  She  laid  her  head  on  her 
arms  and  sobbed.  It  was  as  if  all  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  village,  all  the 
comfort,  the  soft  shelter  of  affection  and 
strength  were  taken  away  from  her,  and 
she  was  left  alone  to  face  the  wide  un- 
rest of  life.  Youth  does  not  discrimi- 
nate ;  she  felt  that  she  had  lost  every- 
thing. Her  mother  looked  wistfully  out 
into  the  darkness,  where  Trena's  figure 
was  dimly  visible. 

"  I  never  mistrusted  anything  could 
happen  to  her  on  dry  land,"  said  the 
sailor's  wife  to  herself,  not  without  pa- 
thos. 


IV. 


Day  after  day  went  by,  and  their  hours 
taught  Trena  undreamed  -  of  things  ; 
they  were  peaceful  hours  of  early  au- 
tumn, w^hen  the  earth  is  at  rest  and  hav- 
ing seen  the  glow,  and  the  richness,  and 
the  ripeness,  breathes  deeply,  knowing 
that  it  is  very  good.  She  was  always  out 
of  doors.  Sometimes  she  took  the  walk 
through  Whaler's  lot,  where  the  apple- 
trees  sunned  themselves,  and  one  stum- 
bled now  and  then  over  a  fallen  apple  in 
the  leaf-strewn  grass — the  leaves  pre- 
maturely old  and  withered.  Usually  she 
went  toward  the  water,  oftenest  to  the 
rocks  where  they  had  parted  finally. 
One  day  she  went  down  to  the  old  wreck. 
This  time  she  took  the  place  where  Kane 
and  Miss  Van  Wert  had  spent  so  many 
hours.     They  had  gone  away,  she  had 


never  seen  them,  again.  Why  was  it,  she 
asked  herself  for  the  hundredth  time, 
why  was  it  that  what  she  did  had  made 
so  different  an  end  ?  Judith  had  spoken 
as  carelessly,  had  laughed  oftener,  and 
yet  he  had  never  left  her  in  bitterness — 
he  had  known  that  it  was  not  really  the 
end.  He  had  found  her  again,  of  course, 
and  they  were  happy  somewhere  now  ; 
while  she — oh  !  why  could  not  Ben  have 
understood  !  She  longed  for  the  steadi- 
ness that  had  been  wont  to  pin  down  her 
fluttering  whims  with  an  apparent  care- 
lessness that  she  had  admired  while  she 
had  resisted  it.  The  tears  came  into  her 
eyes,  rolled  down,  and  then  slowly  ceased. 
The  calm  of  Nature  feU  upon  her. 
Vague,  great  thoughts  dawned  in  her 
soul.  Her  imagination  had  a  vision  of 
the  realities  and  the  eternities.  They 
were  the  old  thoughts  that  the  sea 
brings — the  unsparingness  of  its  power, 
its  lawlessness,  and  its  order.  Not  to 
change  human  misery  into  human  hap- 
piness would  it  check  one  breath  of  the 
swift  impulse  that  swept  those  waves  up 
the  shore,  and  yet  it  had  so  many  waves 
and  so  much  strength,  such  unwasted 
energy,  that  it  might  well  spare  and  be 
merciful.  Humanity  is  so  small  to  the 
greatness  of  nature,  but  the  greatness 
of  nature  is  not  infinite — for  Infinity 
can  take  thought  for  the  littleness  of  hu- 
manity. She  felt  this,  though  she  could 
not  have  said  it,  and  it  was  with  more 
calmness  that,  as  all  of  us  do,  she  went 
back  to  her  own  suffering.  She  had 
thrown  away  her  happiness,  though  she 
knew  not  how,  and  they — that  slight  girl 
in  gray,  and  the  man  who  stood  by  her 
side — they  had  known  how  to  be  happy. 
Suddenly  she  straightened  herself  as  one 
who  sees  action  instead  of  endurance 
before  her.  There  was  one  who  knew 
the  secret  of  doing  and  leaving  undone, 
there  was  one  who  had  led  her  into  the 
snare — there  was  but  one  who  could 
show  her  the  way  out ! 

She  herself  had  not  known  how  to 
conjure,  but  had  learned  but  half  the 
secret — it  was  for  her  now  to  learn  the 
rest  of  it. 

Three  or  four  days  later  Miss  Van 
Wert  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  of  her 
father's  house  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
a  large  city.  It  was,  by  one  of  New 
England's  freaks,  as  warm  as  midsum- 
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mer,  and  the  beauty  of  the  evening 
had  brought  her  outside,  although  the 
leaves  of  the  woodbine  rustled  more 
dryly  than  in  real  summer  nights,  and 
there  was  a  sharper  and  more  active 
tone  in  the  crisp  utterances  of  a  neigh- 
boring cricket. 

"So  you  are  sorry  the  summer  is 
over  ?  "  asked  her  companion. 

**  Yes,"  she  answered,  **  it  seems  to  be 
the  only  season  of  irresponsible  enjoy- 
ment left  us.  In  these  socialistic  times 
it  behooves  us  to  weigh  our  pleasures 
critically  and  take  them  sadly,  when  win- 
ter is  upon  us.  But  in  summer — oh  ! 
in  summer,  nothing  means  anything  or 
involves  anything  or — "  Judith  paused, 
for  there  was  a  step  on  the  piazza.  She 
looked  toward  the  entrance,  where,  in 
the  Hght  of  the  electric  lamp,  falling 
on  that  unshaded  part  of  the  porch,  a 
girl's  figure  was  plainly  discernible. 

''Is  Miss  Judith  Van  Wert  here?" 
asked  a  voice  she  did  not  recognize. 
Judith  rose  and  went  forward. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  in  her  low,  even 
tones  ;  "  did  you  wish  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Trena,  "  I — I  want  to  see 
you  very  much."  Her  eyes  wandered  to 
the  man  at  the  end  of  the  piazza.  He 
was  sitting  on  the  railing,  his  face  in 
the  deep  shadow  of  the  woodbine. 

"That  is  Randal  Kane,  I  suppose," 
she  said  suddenly.  Judith's  questioning 
look  grew  surprised. 

"No,"  she  answered,  mechanically, 
"  that  is  not  Mr.  Kane." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  the  girl.  Her 
voice  was  intense  and  anxious.  "  Isn't 
he  with  you?  Doesn't  he — doesn't  he 
keep  company  with  you  any  more  ?  " 

A  shade  of  hauteur  fell  across  Judith's 
face. 

"I  do  not  understand — "  she  be- 
gan. Trena  laid  her  brown  hand  on 
her  arm. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  she  said,  in  her 
turn,  as  if  the  other  had  not  spoken.  "  I 
came  to  find  out.  I  thought  you  would 
tell  me."  She  paused  in  pitiful  per- 
plexity. The  ground  was  slipping  from 
beneath  her  feet.  Suddenly  she  grew 
frightened  and  the  tears  came  to  her 
eyes.  She  was  tired  and  alone,  and  Ben 
was  farther  off  than  ever.  It  seemed 
that  this  beautiful  w'oman  had  made  a 
mistake  herself,  her  lover  had  left  her 


too — how  could  she  help  her?  Judith 
watched  the  girl  intently.  There  was 
something  here  she  could  not  under- 
stand, but  there  was  nothing  bold  in 
her  voice  or  manner.  Moreover,  there 
was  something  not  entirely  unfamiliar. 

"  Suppose  we  come  inside,"  she  said, 
quietly,  and  she  turned  to  her  other 
visitor,  "  Will  you  excuse  me  ?  " 

The  man  came  forward  instantly. 

"  I  will  come  another  time,  Miss  Van 
Wert,"  he  said  ;  "  good-night,"  and  with 
a  smile  he  bowed  and  went  by  the  two 
women,  down  the  piazza  steps,  to  the 
gate.  As  he  passed,  Trena  saw  his  face 
in  the  light ;  it  was  that  of  a  man  she 
had  never  seen.  This  little  incident 
seemed  to  demolish  all  her  hopes. 
With  a  terrible  oppressive  sense  of 
mistake,  she  dumbly  followed  Judith 
into  a  small  reception-room.  Judith 
had  remembered  now.  She  recognized 
her  as  a  fisherman's  daughter  with 
whom  she  had  now  and  then,  that 
summer,  exchanged  a  few  words.  She 
moved  a  low  chair  forward  as  she 
turned  to  her  guest. 

"We  can  talk  better  here,"  she  said, 
and  then  paused,  struck  by  the  girl's 
beauty.  She  had  been  pretty  before — 
she  had  noticed  her  hair  and  eyes  and 
color  —  but  there  had  been  a  change 
that  had  intensified  everything  about 
her,  and  that  made  her  beauty  dra- 
matic as  she  stood  in  the  doorway 
with  wide,  startled  eyes,  pale  cheeks, 
and  a  certain  weariness  of  expression. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  "  said  Judith, 
smiling  with  a  friendliness  the  pathos 
of  the  face  impelled  her  to  express. 
Trena  moved  forward  slowly  and  sank 
into  the  chair.  She  w^as  exhausted  and 
faint  from  hunger,  though  she  did  not 
know  it,  for  she  had  come  straight  from 
the  railway  station  here.  The  lighted 
room,  the  luxury,  disma^'ed  her.  But 
more  than  all  else  this  being  suddenly 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  woman 
who  had  been  so  constantly  in  her 
thoughts  agitated  her.  Every  pose,  ev- 
ery gesture  of  Judith's  was  famihar  to 
her ;  the  tones  of  her  voice  struck  her 
ear  as  if  she  had  heard  them  yesterday, 
her  scrutiny  had  been  so  keen  and  so 
direct.  She  wore  a  different  dress,  and 
it  was  a  different  place,  but  it  was  the 
same  woman. 
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"Do  you  mean  that  lie  really  left  3^ou 
tiiat  time  ? — that  he  never  came  back  ?  " 
asked  Trena,  slowly.  "Have  you  never 
seen  him  again  ?  " 

The  question  was  certainly  not  with- 
out significance.  Judith  colored  slowly 
and  her  eyes  wavered  an  instant  from 
their  calm  steadiness.  Moreover,  she 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  her  ; 
but  she  had  learned  that  the  easiest 
way  of  meeting  a  difficult  social  situa- 
tion was  usually  the  nearest  at  hand. 

"  I  have  seen  Randal  Kane  since  last 
summer,  oh,  yes!"  she  said;  "we  are 
very  good  friends,  but  we  do  not  meet 
very  often  in  the  winter." 

"Don't  you  know  how  to  make  him 
come  back  ? "  asked  Trena,  with  a  touch 
of  despair. 

The  shadow  of  a  smile  flitted  across 
Judith's  lips,  and  then  a  suspicion  which 
had  flashed  across  her  mind  made  a 
longer  stay.  Had.  the  girl  fallen  in 
love  with  Kane?  If  so,  how  much  did 
he  know  of  it? 

"I  have  not  wanted  to  know,"  she 
rephed,  watching  Trena  without  seeming 
to  do  so.  "  He  does  not  live  here  ;  I  do 
not  know  just  where  he  is.  He  writes 
books,"  she  added,  vaguely,  conscious  of 
the  pitable  inadequacy  of  the  statement. 
To  some  people  it  would  have  explained 
so  much ;  but,  she  felt  hopelessl}^  it 
would  not  help  this  girl  to  understand. 
"He  has  plenty  to  do — plenty  of  people 
to  see."  Trena's  face  did  not  change.  Ev- 
idently it  was  his  absence  that  troubled 
her,  not  what  he  might  be  doing  else- 
where. 

"Then  how  am  I  to  make  Ben  come 
back  ?  "  she  asked,  stonily. 

"Ah!  there  is  a  Ben,"  thought  Ju- 
dith, relieved.  "  I  cannot  help  you  ;  I 
cannot  even  understand  until  you  tell 
me,"  she  said,  quietly. 

Suddenly  the  girl's  mood  changed. 

"  Why  is  he  not  here  ?  "  she  demand- 
ed, with  shining  eyes.  "I  saw  you  to- 
gether !  I  watched  you !  I  listened  to 
you !  He  cared  about  you — you  cared 
about  him — you  did  not  say  so,  but  I 
knew  it.  He  told  you  he  loved  you,  be- 
cause I  heard  him ! "  she  went  on, 
breathlessly.  "  And  you  listened  to  him, 
and  you  never  told  him  to  stop  or  to  go 
away.  Is  that  all  it  means  with  you 
rich  people  ?     Is  that  all  it  means  ?  " 


She  rose  to  her  feet  and  came  nearer 
Judith.  "I  come  here,  and  there's  an- 
other one  here,  and  you  tell  me  you  do 
not  know  where  that  one  is— and  that 
you  do  not  see  him  ever."  The  uncon- 
scious mimicry  of  her  tone,  which  was 
the  result  of  Trena's  observation,  struck 
Judith  unmistakably  with  a  new  sur- 
prise. "  Is  that  all  it  comes  to — that  you 
do  not  care,  either?  And  I  thought 
— I  thought  you  could  tell  me  how  to 
get  Ben  back  !  "  Her  voice  broke.  "  I 
tried  to  be  like  you,"  she  went  on,  mis- 
erably, "  and  that  was  what  you  meant 
— that  he  should  go  away  and  not  come 
back.  I  was  like  you,"  she  concluded, 
with  a  sob,  "  I  was — and  Ben  has  gone 
away  too." 

Judith  had  sat  perfectly  still  as  she 
listened  to  the  girl.  She  had  grown 
pale,  but  had  neither  moved  nor  spo- 
ken. It  was  as  if  the  fierce  arraignment 
had  proved  her  guilty.  "  Whom  sum- 
mer makes  friends  of,  let  winter  es- 
trange," was  saying  itseK  over  and  over 
in  an  undercurrent  of  thought.  Now 
she  rose  and  led  Trena  back  to  her 
chair. 

"  Sit  down,"  she  said,  gently,  "and 
tell  me  all  about  it.  If  Ben  has  gone, 
you  shall  have  him  back  again — I  prom- 
ise you  that."  There  was  something 
in  the  low  voice  that  quieted  the  other 
woman.  "  Yes,  he  shaU  come  back,"  re- 
peated Judith,  insistently.  "It  would 
break  my  heart  if  he  did  not !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Your  heart  ?  "  asked  Trena,  in  dull 
surprise. 

"  Yes,  mine,"  answered  Judith. 

The  story  was  not  long  in  the  telling, 
but  Judith  listened  to  it  with  a  variety 
of  sensations.  It  was  startling  to  learn 
of  the  espionage  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected  ;  to  know  that  while  she  had 
supposed  herself  alone  with  Kane  their 
words  and  actions  were  scrutinized  by 
another  human  being.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  resent  this ;  but  it  grew 
upon  her,  as  Trena  went  on,  that  their 
personalities  were  nothing  to  this  imag- 
inative creature  ;  that  Judith  Van  Wert 
had  been  but  a  woman  with  a  lover ; 
playing  a  part  that  had  fascinated  the 
observer  who  had  longed  to  imitate  it. 
This  removal  of  personahty  from  the 
scene  made  it  offend  her  less.     When 
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Trena  finished,  with  the  same  abrupt 
question,  "  Why  should  it  have  seemed 
so  real,  if  it  was  not  ?  "  Judith  tried  to 
explain  it  to  her,  and  found  herself 
faced  by  impossil3ilities.  It  was  as  if 
she  sjioke  another  tongue.  She  leaned 
forward  as  she  sought  for  the  right 
words,  her  hand  with  its  sparkle  of 
gems  on  the  dark  plush  of  her  chair. 
The  glint  of  the  diamonds  drew  Trena's 
eyes.  With  a  sudden  throb  of  recol- 
lection, "  He  kissed  your  hand,"  she  in- 
terrupted.    Judith  colored  vividly. 

"  You  should  not  have  watched  us  !  " 
she  exclaimed,  quickly. 

"I  did  not  think  it  was  any  matter," 
said  Trena,  almost  indifferently.  The 
reproach  did  not  touch  her  as  it  would 
afterward.  Then  Judith  went  back  to 
her  impossibilities.  How  trivial  it 
sounded  to  tell  this  eager,  passionate 
girl  that  the  language  she  had  held  to 
be  the  language  of  love  had  been  but 
that  of  —  well,  of  what?  —  sentiment? 
emotion?  idleness?  Yet  it  had  meant 
something — a  good  deal  perhaps.  It 
had  not  been  all  affectation,  indeed  it 
was  genuine — after  a  fashion.  Only  it 
was  not  expected  to  last  forever  ;  they 
saw  the  end  from  the  beginning,  but 
they  did  not  say  so — no,  of  course  not. 
Judith  found  herself  in  a  maze  of  con- 
tradictions, and  yet  there  had  been  no 
ambiguity,  it  had  all  been  clearly  under- 
stood. Had  it  not  been  ?  For  an  ap- 
preciable space  of  time  a  quiver  of  doubt 
weakened  her  position.  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  the  difficulty  had  been  with  the 
conception  of  the  parts,  hers  as  well  as 
his?  No,  no — the  trouble  was  with 
Trena  herself. 

"  Ben  was  right,"  she  said,  when  Ju- 
dith stopped  speaking,  "it  was  aU  just 
a  lot  of  words  that  don't  amount  to  any- 
thing, so  that  a  man  don't  know  where 
he  is  nor  what  she  is." 

What  use  to  say  to  a  girl  like  this 
that  "  whom  summer  made  friends  of, 
winter  might  be  permitted  to  es- 
trange ! " 

"If  she  were  an  inhabitant  of  another 
world,"  Judith  said  to  an  interested 
listener  afterward,  with  the  impatience 
born  of  self-reproach,  "  it  couldn't  have 
been  harder  to  make  her  understand. 
I  felt  as  if  I  was  being  visited  by  a — a 
missionary  from  Mars  ! " 


V. 


The  next  evening  Trena  walked  into 
the  Httle  kitchen  where  her  mother  was 
frying  fish.  The  fish  sputtered  cheer- 
fully, and  there  was  a  trifling  access  of 
cheerfulness  in  Mrs.  Polton's  manner. 

"  Well,"  she  remarked,  with  the  usual 
lack  of  demonstration  in  persons  of  her 
reticent  sort,  "so  you've  come  back? 
I  hope  you  got  to  see  your  aunt — you 
was  so  anxious  to.  I  never  knew  you 
set  so  much  store  by  your  father's  re- 
lations before." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  her,  mother,"  said  Trena, 
smiling  an  instant,  as  she  came  and 
stood  by  the  fire.     "  "Where's  father  ?  " 

"  Ashore,  thank  mercy ! "  said  the  skip- 
per's wife.  His  boat's  sprung  a  leak  and 
he's  looking  after  it.  I  s'pose  next  time 
it  springs  one  it'll  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea" — she  sighed — "and  that'll  be 
the  end  on  him  !  " 

"  Oh,  maybe  not,"  said  Trena  absent- 
ly.    She  was  still  depressed. 

"Find  out  where  Ben  is,"  had  been 
Judith's  last  words,  "  and  let  me  know." 
But  what  could  she  do  ?  Judith  had 
failed  her  once,  and  a  great  despair  had 
come  upon  Trena's  soul. 

"  For  the  land's  sake  !  you're  whiter 
than  a  clam-shell  ! "  said  Trena's  mother 
suddenly.  "  Sit  down,  and  I'll  give  you 
your  tea." 

When  Captain  Polton  came  in  Trena 
was  more  like  herself. 

"  Where's  Ben  Shelton  gone  to,  fa- 
ther ?  "  she  asked,  abruptly,  as  they  sat 
at  the  supper-table. 

Captain  Polton  was  a  man  to  whom 
anything  that  happened  on  dry  land 
was  as  trees  walking.  At  sea  his  eye 
was  alarmingly  keen  :  he  knew  the  spe- 
cial quality  of  a  breeze  while  it  was  yet 
undeclared  ;  his  instinct  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  blue-fish  was  unerring  ; 
his  acquaintance  with  monsters  of  the 
deep  was  both  wide  and  rehable,  but 
the  shore  limited  his  investigations. 
Therefore  he  saw  no  particular  signi- 
ficance in  Trena's  question,  which  was 
not  so  lost  on  her  mother. 

"He's  layin'  over  to  Eiverton,  I 
guess,"  he  answered  between  mouth- 
fuls.  "  Got  some  kind  of  a  job  over 
there.  They  say  he's  doin'  well — well 
as  you  can  on  dry  land." 
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"The  Lord  made  the  dry  land  for 
men,  and  the  water  for  fishes,"  said  Mrs. 
Polton,  seeing  her  way  to  a  point ;  *'  and 
all  He  didn't  do  was  to  put  understandin' 
into  the  men,  so  they'd  know  their  place 
as  well  as  the  fishes  do." 

"  These  here  fish's  understandin's  must 
have  played  'em  considerable  of  a  trick," 
remarked  her  husband,  with  a  gesture, 
nearly  related  to  a  wink,  for  Trena's  ben- 
efit. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Polton,  with  her 
sex's  readiness  in  changing  her  ground, 
"I  do  like  to  see  a  man  eat  with  an  ap- 
petite." 

"Ben  Shelton's  comin'  over  here  next 
day  after  to-morrow  night,"  volunteered 
the  captain.  Trena  sat  up  straight  in 
her  chair.  "  I  know  because  Stoddard's 
boy's  borrowed  an  oar  of  me.  He's 
comin'  late  one  night,  and  going  to 
ketch  the  early  boat  over  to  the  Point 
nex'  morning,  and  Stoddard's  boy's  go- 
in'  to  pull  him  over.  He'll  have  to  leave 
'bout  daybreak,  I  reckon.  His  business 
ain't  goin'  to  hender  him  long.  That's 
how  I  happen  to  know — by  the  oar,"  he 
concluded,  conscious  that  this  unusual 
supply  of  information  needed  some  ex- 
planation. 

"Next  day  after  to-morrow  night," 
said  Trena  to  herself. 

The  two  following  days  went  slowly, 
but  when  the  evening  of  the  second 
came,  passed,  and  deepened  into  night, 
without  bringing  to  Trena  any  sign  of 
Ben's  presence,  she  felt  that  they  had 
flown.  One  more  chance  of  seeing  him 
remained,  and  that  she  determined  to 
seize,  half  in  desperation  that  it  was  but 
one  more ;  half  in  faint-hearted  hope 
aroused  by  Judith's  confidence. 

He  was  to  leave  at  dawn  ;  she  knew 
the  little  place  where  Stoddard's  boy's 
boat  was  moored  ;  it  was  overlooked  by 
the  very  rock  where  they  had  parted  ; 
she  should  be  there  to  see  them  go. 

She  woke  with  a  start  as  the  sky  was 
beginning  to  brighten.  She  dressed, 
and  as  it  was  still  too  early  to  expect 
to  see  him,  seated  herself  in  the  small 
window  of  her  room  and  looked  toward 
the  growing  glory  of  the  east,  watching 
the  "  day  fill  its  blue  urn  with  fire."  The 
sky  was  red  and  pui-ple  and  green,  with 
a  grand  waste  of  color  and  pulsing  radi- 
ance, as  though  this  were  the  last  day 


and  the  final  sun-rising,  and  all  the 
beauty  that  was  left  in  heaven  should 
be  lavished  upon  it.  The  earth  was 
still,  in  awed  but  beneficent  expecta- 
tion. Trena  could  not  see  the  surf, 
but  she  heard  its  monotonous  beat  as 
it  roUed  in  solemnly  under  the  glorified 
sky.  Its  sound  was  in  a  different  key 
from  that  of  the  later  day.  It  was  as  if 
it  too  was  hushed  into  a  reverent  wait- 
ing for  the  advent  of  some  great  Power 
that  was  to  come,  and  listened  for  its 
footsteps,  even  as  it  broke  in  plashing 
music  on  the  shore.  As  the  glory  faded 
into  a  concentrated  brightness  low  down 
in  the  east,  Trena  rose  and  went  out,  and 
as  she  seated  herseK  on  the  rock  "up 
leaped,  of  a  sudden,  the  sun."  It  was  day, 
and  the  mystery  of  dawn  departed,  and 
the  ordinary  sights  and  sounds  began  to 
be.  From  one  of  the  chimneys,  as  Trena 
looked  landward,  curled  a  veil  of  smoke. 
From  a  neighboring  house  a  man  went 
from  the  kitchen-door  for  an  armful  of 
wood.  The  working  of  the  miracle  was 
over — the  angel  had  troubled  the  waters 
and  had  gone.  But  the  day  was  still  new, 
its  freshness  yet  unspoiled,  the  clear  mir- 
ror of  its  hours  was  yet  unbreathed  on  by 
human  care  and  greed  and  selfishness. 
Trena  looked  up  suddenly  and  saw 
Stoddard's  boy,  with  the  oars  over  his 
shoulder,  going  to  his  boat.  Then  she 
turned  her  head  in  the  other  direction 
and  saw  Ben  coming  toward  the  shore. 
He  would  have  to  pass  very  near  her. 
In  the  stillness  of  the  morning  content 
she  folded  her  hands  and  waited.  As  he 
drew  near  he  saw  her  and  paused ;  then, 
with  the  long,  quick  step  she  knew,  he 
came  toward  her.  How  handsome  he 
was  !  She  had  not  seen  him  for  so  long 
— so  long.  Stoddard's  boy  had  gone  in- 
to the  house  for  something — it  was  as  if 
they  were  alone  in  a  new  world. 

"  What  made  you  come  here,  Trena  ?  " 
he  said,  looking  down  at  her. 

"  Oh,  Ben  !  "  she  said,  with  tender  im- 
patience, "you  know  why  I  came — it 
was  the  only  place  I  could  find  you." 

"So  you  wanted  to  find  me?"  he 
said. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  looking  up  at 
him  steadily.  Then  she  laughed  a  lit- 
tle ;  "I  don't  care  so  much  about  part- 
ings as  I  used  to,  Ben." 

Stoddard's  boy  came  out  of  the  house 
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"  I   was  like  you— and   Ben  has  gone  away  too."— Pao-e  210. 


«  usthiiK  as  Ben  sat  down  by  her  side,  voices  were  in  their  ears  with  the  ebb 

h  to  he  f       ''"^^"^  ''^^^^'''^  ^"'^  "-^"t  ""^1  «°«-  °f  t>'^  waterlnowL;  louder  as 

n  tl,P  !»  r''  ^^'''"'  ^"'^  ^"f*  "^^'"  ^1°'"^  t''^  t«le  eauie  iu.  as  if  U  weie  dee  eL' 

in  the  early  morning  world.     Only  their  into  the  turmoil  of  the  d^j       '""1'"""'° 
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AT  THE    RANCH    OF   THE    HOLY 
CROSS. 

By  A.  A.  Hayes, 

Not  very  long  ago,  I  passed  Sunday  with  an  Eng- 
lisli  friend  who  has  created  for  himself  a  charming 
home  in  a  valley  among  the  Colorado  foothills.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  he  showed  me  two  pictures 
hanging,  in  juxtaposition,  on  the  walls  of  his  draw- 
ing-room. One  recalled  the  days  of  his  youth  ;  it 
was  a  water-color  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
The  subject  of  the  other  had  been  found  in  the  land 
of  his  adoption,  in  the  recesses  of  the  great  snowy 
range  which  rose  to  the  westward  of  us  ;  and  this 
presented  as  striking  a  contrast  as  one  could  im- 
agine to  the  bit  of  Old  England.  It  was  the 
Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross:  that  marvellous  peak 
which,  if  only  reasonably  accessible,  would  be 
justly  classed  among  the  most  wonderful  sights 
of  the  world,  and  would  become  the  Mecca  for 
many  a  pilgrimage.  On  a  slope  near  its  lofty 
summit,  two  ravines,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  filled  always  with  snow,  form,  in  per- 
fect proportions,  the  sacred  symbol  of  Christian- 
ity :  standing  out,  at  that  great  elevation,  in  spot- 
less white  against  the  brownish  gray  of  the  moun- 
tain's surface.  The  sight  of  the  splendid  painting 
brought  vividly  back  to  me  my  first  visit  to  the  spot,  something  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  also  a  strangely  dramatic  series  of  events  culminating  in  its  vicinity, 
almost  in  its  very  shadow.  The  friends  who  sat  with  me  on  the  sunny  lawn  after 
lunch  thought  the  story  worth  telling. 


I. 

There  seemed  to  be  something  mysterious  and  uncanny  about  the  stealthy  ap- 
proach of  the  Georgetown  stage-coach,  looming,  twice  its  normal  size,  through 
the  gray  mists  of  the  sombre  morning.  So  it  struck  even  Gerard  Armstrong, 
who  had  taken  passage  by  it,  and  was  waiting  for  the  hour  of  departure  ;  and  he 
was  a  sturdy  young  fellow,  free  from  morbid  fancies  and  knowing  little  of 
nerves. 
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It  was  in  Leadville — the  City  of  the 
Carbonates,  which  had  slumbered  for 
years  as  California  Gulch,  known  and 
avoided  of  most  prospectors  and,  indeed, 
regarded  as  "  played  out."  Lately,  how- 
ever, the  fame  of  the  new  and  wonderful 
discoveries  there  had  gone  abroad  far 
and  wide,  and  men  had  come  thither  in 
crowds  from  all  parts  of  the  ccuntry  ; 
so  there  had  sprung  up  a  sort  of  bogus 
metropolis  of  the  mountains,  a  shabby 
and  absurdly  pretentious  conglomera- 
tion of  buildings,  presenting  ludicrous 
attempts  at  architectural  display  and 
the  sharpest  of  contrasts.  To  accom- 
modate the  incoming  hordes,  roads  had 
been  hastily  opened  over  several  passes  ; 
and  the  daily  coaches,  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  threaded  their  perilous 
way  along  the  edges  of  terrible  preci- 
pices, and  up  and  down  the  steepest  of 
grades.  On  the  outward  trips,  however, 
there  was  plenty  of  room,  and  Gerard 
had  found  that  but  one  passenger  be- 
sides himself  was  booked  for  to-daj^'s 
trip  over  that  wonderful  route,  seventy- 
five  miles  in  length,  leading  to  George- 
town. This  was  confirmed,  just  before 
the  time  of  departure,  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  driver,  "  Charley," 
a  celebrated  character  in  that  region. 
Gerard  had  ordered  a  cup  of  coffee  at 
a  restaurant  bearing,  as  if  conferred  in 
irony,  the  pretentious  name  of  "  Del- 
monico  of  the  Mountains."  Its  interior 
did  not  present  a  cheerful  aspect  at  a 
quarter  before  six  on  that  misty  morn- 
ing. Piles  on  piles  of  empty  champagne 
bottles,  and  other  dismal  reminders  of 
recent  hilarity,  were  on  all  sides,  and 
the  waiter,  whose  long  vigil  had  not 
yet  come  to  an  end,  made  hardly  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  cigar  stumps  from  the  ta- 
ble when  depositing  the  cracked  cup  and 
saucer  thereon. 

"  Say,  partner."  Gerard  looked  up  to 
see  a  tall  man  standing  by  him,  clad  in 
a  long  overcoat,  and  drawing  on  his 
gloves.  "It  was  you  that  wanted  the 
box  seat,  wasn't  it  ?  "  continued  the  dri- 
ver. 

'*  Yes." 

"  WeU,  you  could  have  had  it,  but  we 
are  taking  a  pile  of  silver  out  this  time, 
and  the  express  messenger  in  charge  of 
it  wants  that  place.  You  will  be  com- 
fortable enough  behind  ;  only  one  other 


passenger.  Why,  I  bring  in  ten  people 
to  Leadville  for  one  I  take  out." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Gerard;  "and 
who  is  the  other  passenger  ?  " 

"  There  he  is,  on  the  door-step  ;  quiet, 
schoolmaster-like  looking  sort  of  chap. 
And  now,  here  is  the  stage,  and  we  must 
be  off" 

When  Gerard  climbed  to  his  seat,  this 
other  passenger  and  the  guardian  of  the 
bullion  were  in  their  places.  Charley 
took  the  reins  from  his  assistant,  swung 
himself  lightl^^  to  the  box  and  cracked 
his  whip,  and  the  coach  rolled  up  the 
street. 

It  was  to  the  murky  gloom  of  the 
morning  that  Gerard  ascribed  the  slight 
nervous  depression  or  uneasiness  that 
still  clung  to  him  as  they  cleared  the 
town  and  began  to  climb  toward  the 
pass.  He  reasoned  with  himself  that 
it  could  be  nothing  else,  and  he  ought 
to  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  mountains. 
It  was  a  splendid  journey  that  he  was 
to  take  ;  one,  indeed,  exacting  and  fa- 
tiguing, and  meant  for  seasoned  travel- 
lers rather  than  holiday  tourists,  but 
full  of  rare  interest.  The  road,  he  knew, 
not  only  crossed  but  re-crossed  the  main 
range,  the  highest  ridge  of  the  continen- 
tal backbone.  The  waters  of  the  little 
stream  they  had  just  forded  would,  ulti- 
mately and  by  tortuous  routes,  reach  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  those  just  over  the  pass 
ahead,  the  Pacific.  He  would  see  the 
grandest  of  scenery,  culminating  in  that 
great,  solemn  mountain,  with  the  white 
cross  on  it,  of  which  he  had  heard  so 
much.  He  had  the  best  of  health,  good 
prospects,  a  large  part  c.  his  well-earned 
holiday  still  before  him,  and — he  felt 
himself  flushing  as  he  thought  of  it — he 
had  a  good  chance  of  finding  Katie  Win- 
terton  at  GeorgetoT\Ti.  It  may  be  said 
here  and,  by  the  way,  may  appear  here- 
after, that  the  prospect  of  seeing  this 
young  lady  would  have  been  enough  to 
put  heart  into  any  man  who  knew  her, 
especially  if  he  were  beginning  to  have 
a  faint  hope  that  his  appearance  would 
not  wholly  displease  her.  With  this 
thought,  Gerard  threw  off  the  megiims 
just  as  the  sun  came  out,  and  he  turned 
to  speak  to  the  man  who  sat  by  him. 
He  was  of  moderate  height,  with  an  in- 
telligent  face,  rather  sad  when  in  repose. 
He  was  closely  shaven,  plainly  dressed, 
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and  of  a  very  modest  and  quiet  appear- 
ance. Gerard  talked  with  him  until 
they  reached  the  breakfast  station,  where 
they  learned  that  a  third  passenger  was 
waiting.  This  was  a  man  of  large  and 
powerful  frame,  retaining  the  remnants 
of   extremely    good    looks,    spoiled   by 


and  talked,  not  continuously,  but  at  in- 
tervals, in  a  low  tone,  and  generally 
about  the  route,  the  small  camps  which 
the  coach  passed,  and  the  last  "  strike  " 
made  at  Leadville.  The  third  man 
smoked  incessantly  and  said  nothing  ; 
and  still   the  coach  rolled  on,  up  and 


A  man  of  large  and   powerful   frame   retaining  the   remnants  of  extremely  good   looks." 


dissipation.  He  sat  at  the  table  with 
the  rest  and,  when  the  meal  was  over, 
went  to  the  bar  to  fill  a  large  flask.  As 
he  was  doing  this,  Gerard  saw  his  com- 
panion, who  had  introduced  himself  by 
the  name  of  Curtis,  turn  and  look  in- 
tently at  the  stranger  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  went  to  the  telegraph  desk  and 
wrote  a  message. 

"  I  have  a  little  sister  up  at  Fairplay," 
he  said  to  Gerard,  in  his  low,  soft  voice, 
and  with  a  smile,  "  and  she  hkes  me  to 
telegraph  her  once  in  a  while  on  my 
journeys." 

Then  Charley  called  to  them  to  take 
their  seats,  and  on  went  the  stage,  up  to 
and  over  the  Tennessee  Pass.  Curtis 
sat  between  Gerard  and  the  new-comer, 


down  the  heavy  grades,  through  the 
forests,  always  near  the  great,  solemn 
mountains.  The  sun  rose  higher  in  the 
heavens,  the  day  grew  warmer,  the  light 
clouds  drifted  over  the  grim  sides  of  the 
Range  ;  and  at  last,  in  a  green  valley, 
and  by  the  side  of  a  rushing  brook,  the 
coach  stopped  to  change  horses.  Curtis 
did  not  descend  with  the  rest,  and, 
when  the  stranger  again  climbed  to  his 
seat,  he  found  him  sitting  where  he  him- 
self had  previously  sat,  on  the  left. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Curtis,  in  his  gentle 
way,  "  that  you'd  had  your  share,  for  a 
while,  of  bumping  against  that  iron  rail, 
and  we'd  try  it  turn  and  turn  about." 

The  man  briefly  assented,  lit  a  fresh 
cigar,  and  looked  straight  in  front  of 
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him  ;  and  now  there  was  no  conversa- 
tion except  between  the  driver  and  the 
express  messenger,  who  had  something 
to  say,  from  time  to  time,  about  the 
"  Company,"  and  the  new  Inspector, 
and  the  promotion  which  had  come  to 
"Jim"  or  "Tom."  To  all  appearances, 
the  Georgetown  coach  had  never  made 
a  more  peaceful,  commonplace  trip. 


n. 


Katie  Winterton  accompanied  her 
father  when  he  went  to  Colorado  to  in- 
spect his  railroads,  and  her  advent 
created  much  excitement  in  Georgetown 
and  the  region  round  about  ;  as  well 
might  that  of  a  vivacious  young  Eastern 
belle,  whose  dark  eyes  with  their  long 
lashes,  as  well  as  her  lovely  manners 
and  pretty  toilettes,  were  of  high  repute 
in  the  pleasant  city  which  she  called 
her  home.  Young  Eastern  mine  man- 
agers, a  little  homesick  at  best,  En- 
glishmen from  the  neighboring  ranches, 
with  exceptionally  large  felt  hats  and 
long  boots,  railroad  engineers,  and  many 
other  people  found  the  hotel  where  she 
and  her  father  were  staying  particu- 
larly attractive  at  that  time.  Excur- 
sions of  all  sorts  were  planned  and  car- 
ried out,  dances  were  extemporized, 
and  Katie  bade  fair  to  tire  herself  out ; 
so  it  was  with  pleasure  that  she  accepted 
an  invitation  to  accompany  a  small  party 
of  friends  on  a  visit  to  the  Ranch  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

"  Curious  name,  is  it  not,  my  dear?  " 
saiJ  the  lively  and  energetic  promoter 
of  the  expedition,  as  she  seated  herself 
comfortably  in  Katie's  room.  "People 
out  here  do  not  seem  to  have  much  rev- 
erence, but  they  mean  w^ell,  after  all. 
I  do  not  know  who  first  called  it  so,  but 
everyone  knew  it  by  that  name  when 
Mrs.  Roberts  took  it,  and  I  remember 
how  shocked  she  was.  Good  little 
Eastern  woman,  you  know,  brought  up 
in  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
well  gone  in  consumption,  and  with 
her  mind  made  up  that  she  must  die  ; 
and  so,  all  the  time  thinking  about  the 
other  world.  When  she  first  saw  the 
great  white  cross  on  the  mountain,  she 
turned  pale,  poor  little  thing  !  and  shut 
her  ej^es  and  folded  her  hands.      And 


then  she  said  she  thanked  God  for  send- 
ing her  to  die  where  she  could  look  up 
at  such  a  sight  as  that  ;  for  you  see, 
bringing  her  out  was  the  last  chance  for 
her.  But,  my  dear,  that  air,  coming 
from  the  great  mountains  and  the  piney 
woods,  has  no  respect  for  consumption, 
and  she  did  not  die,  after  all,  but  grew 
stronger.  And  then  she  repaid  the 
benefit  she  had  received  by  doing  all 
the  good  she  could  to  those  around  her, 
and  that  is  not  a  little,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Shall  we  see  her  ?  "  asked  Katie. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  that  is  w^here  we  shall 
stay.  You  see,  she  began  by  taking  in 
a  few  travellers  and  visitors,  and  every- 
thing was  so  neat  and  clean,  and  the 
cooking  so  good,  that  the  place  gained  a 
great  reputation  ;  and  they  have  had  to 
add  all  sorts  of  nooks,  and  corners,  and 
funny  little  rooms." 

"  I  think  it  will  be  charming  to  see 
it,"  said  Katie,  "  and  such  pleasant  com- 
j^any,  too.  And  that  reminds  me  that 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  lovely 
girl  I  met  at  your  house,  who  is  going 
with  us." 

"  You  mean  Helen  Graham.  Of 
course  she  is  lovely,  and  such  a  capital 
contrast  to  3'ou,  my  dear,  with  her  blue 
eyes,  and  hair  the  color  of  wheat.  No 
one  knows  much  about  her,  excej^t  that 
she  lives  with  her  aunt  and  is  supposed 
to  be  an  orphan.  All  the  j^eople  here 
are  fond  of  her,  and  her  aunt  is  one  of 
the  nicest  people  in  the  State." 

"  I  took  a  great  fancy  to  Miss 
Graham,"  said  Katie,  "  and  am  very  glad 
she  is  going.  At  what  time  to-morrow 
morning  do  we  start  ?  " 

"At  eight  o'clock,  and  we  must  not 
be  a  second  late." 

Katie  hesitated  a  little  before  she  put 
her  next  question,  and  only  asked  it  as 
her  lively  friend  rose  to  go.  The  fact 
was  that  she  had  a  letter  from  Gerard 
Armstrong  in  her  pocket,  between  the 
lines  of  w^hich  it  was  not  difiicult  to 
read  something  more  than  a  mere 
account  of  his  travels  and  a  mention  of 
his  hope  of  going  to  Georgetown. 

"  Does  the  stage  from  Leadville  pass 
the  Ranch  ?  "  she  finally  asked. 

"  Yes,  and  stops  there  to  change 
horses.     Good-bv." 

At  about  sunset  next  day — the  one 
before  that   on    which  Gerard    started 
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from  Leadville — Katie  sat  on  a  bench, 
outside  the  Ranch,  looking  at  the 
mighty  cross-bearing  mountain  at  the 
west.     She  was   so  intent  on  the    sight 


"  And  what 
asked  Katie. 

'*  Well,"  was 
can   make    out. 


is    a  special    agent  ? " 

the  reply,  "  as   far  as  I 
he's    about   the   most 


that  she  did  not  notice  the  approach  of    powerful  man  in  the  country,  after   the 
a  man  who  passed  her — lifting  his  hat    President.     It's  his  business  to  see  that 

the  United  States  mails  go 
through  safely  ;  and  he  can 
enrol  as  large  a  posse  as  he 
wants,  call  on  the  troops, 
and,  in  fact,  do  almost  any- 
thing he  pleases.  This  par- 
ticular one  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  lot.  He's 
got  iron  nerves,  doesn't  know 
what  fear  is,  and  is  a  dead 
shot  and  the  quickest  on  the 
trigger  of  any  man  in  the 
State.  His  name's  a  terror 
to  the  whole  tribe  of  road 
agents  and  mail  robbers,  for, 
if  they  cross  his  tracks  " — he 
spoke  with  increasing  excite- 
ment— "  the  Lord  have  mer- 
cy on  their  souls  !  And  yet, 
you  have  seen  how  kind  and 
gentle  he  is  —  bless  you  — 
looks  as  if  he  wouldn't  hurt 
a  fly.  He  has  been  East,  and 
I  didn't  know  he'd  come 
back.  I  am  glad  you  saw 
him,  young  ladies.  Make  a 
note  of  it  in  your  journals, 
and  remember  it  when  you 
read  in  the  papers,  from  time 
to  time,  what  Colonel  Radford 
has  done  for  law  and  order 
in  the  West.  Excuse  me,  I  must  try  to 
find  room  for  a  friend  you  see  over  there, 
who  has  come  in  late  from  Fairplay." 

The  friend  had  something  on  his  mind 
more  important  than  his  accommodation 
for  the  night,  for  he  drew  the  host  into 
the  little  room  which  served  as  a  kind 
of  office,  saw  that  the  door  was  shut 
tight,  sat  down,  leaned  forward,  and 
spoke  deliberately. 

*'  Roberts,"  he  asked,  "  what's  up  ?  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  old  Radford's 
a  stormy  petrel.  He  isn't  here  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health — not  much — and 
when  he  appears  there's  trouble  ahead, 
and  don't  you  forget  it !  I  happened  to 
hear  that  he  came  out  to  Denver  quite 
unexpectedly,  and  in  such  a  hurry  to 
get  up  here  that  he  took  a  special  engine 
to  Georgetown." 


Colonel   Radford,   the  most   noted    '  Special   Agent '   in  the  West 


as  he  did  so  —  and  whom  she  met  af- 
terward at  the  supper-table.  He  was 
both  frontiersman  and  old  soldier,  tall, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  with  a  deep  scar 
on  his  cheek  dating,  as  his  friends  knew, 
from  the  days  when  he  rode  with  Sher- 
idan in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  ;  but  re- 
taining all  the  characteristics  of  his 
early  life  in  the  mountains,  as  hunter 
and  explorer.  He  had  a  cheerful  ex- 
pression of  face  and  a  pleasant  voice, 
and,  taking  some  share  in  the  conver- 
sations, made  a  most  agreeable  im- 
pression on  the  company.  When  he 
had  taken  his  departure,  after  some 
whispered  words  with  his  host  at  the 
door,  the  latter  told  Katie  and  Helen 
Graham  that  they  had  seen  Colonel  Rad- 
ford, the  most  noted  "  special  agent "  in 
the  West. 
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"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  Roberts 
replied.  "  All  he  asked  me  was  what 
day  '  Charley  '  drove  from  Leadville  ; 
I  s*upposed  he  wanted  to  ride  with  him. 
I  am  sure  I  hope  there  are  none  of  those 
gangs  about  here  that  they  have  had  up 
Cheyenne  way." 

"  Well,  if  there  are,"  said  the  other 
man,  "  I  am  glad  the  old  fellow's  within 
call,  for  I'm  getting  some  bullion  out 
from  Leadville  on  the  mail  coach  this 
week.  I  wonder  where  he  went.  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  him." 

The  Colonel  had  walked  rapidly  from 
the  house  to  a  spot  in  the  woods  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  where  a  party  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  men  had  picketed  their 
horses  and  eaten  their  supper,  and  were 
now  gathered  about  a  large  camp-fire. 
Some  were  young,  others  middle-aged, 
and  they  were  all  noticeably  quiet  and 
resolute  of  manner.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  one  was  a  picked  man,  experienced 
and  seasoned,  a  man  after  the  chiefs 
own  heart  ;  and,  collectively,  they  w^ere 
a  most  effective  epitome  of  the  dread 
power  of  the  law.  Radford  had  been 
more  than  usually  eclectic  with  them  on 
this  occasion,  telling  them  with  entire 
confidence  in  their  discretion,  that  the 
service  would  be  specially  exacting 
and  dangerous.  They  greeted  him  as 
he  approached  and  sat  down  with  them 
by  the  fire.  A  few  minutes  later,  anoth- 
er man  came,  with  noiseless  step,  toward 
the  group.  He  made  a  communication, 
in  a  low  tone,  to  his  chief. 

"Boys,"  said  the  latter,  "the  scout 
reports  that  I  was  right  in  my  idea  of 
their  plans.  They  will  be  in  the  woods 
just  at  the  end  of  Blue  Gulch,  a  strong 
crowd ;  and  they  will  wait  for  to-mor- 
row's coach  from  Leadville,  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  only  thing  I  can't  make 
out  is  what  has  become  of  their  captain, 
who  is  not  with  them.  Perhaps  I  shall 
be  able  to  discover  in  the  morning." 

Then  he  gave  the  necessary  orders, 
wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket,  and  was 
soon  sound  asleep.  In  the  morning,  he 
sent  the  party  ahead  in  charge  of  the 
scout,  and  watched  them  with  satisfac- 
tion as  they  moved  off  at  a  walk,  each 
man  girded  with  a  cartridge-belt,  and 
armed  with  a  Winchester  rifie  and  a  re- 
volver. 

"  If  the  Devil  doesn't  take  better  care 


than  usual  of  his  favorite  children  to- 
day," he  soliloquized,  "  they  will  be  in  a 
bad  way  before  they  are  many  hours 
older."  Then  he  went  to  the  Ranch, 
waited  for  breakfast,  amused  the  com- 
pany- with  some  anecdotes,  happened  to 
receive  a  telegram  just  as  he  finished 
his  meal,  read  it  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
book  which  he  took  from  his  breast- 
pocket, mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
after  his  posse. 


Helen   Graham 
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Later,  the  men  of  this  same  posse 
were  stealthily  and  silently  closing  in  on 
another  party,  who,  all  unconscious  of 
danger,  were  placed  in  the  woods  at  the 
side  of  the  post-road.  A  terrible  set  of 
ruffians  were  they,  indeed,  of  more  than 
one  nationality,  with  savage,  sullen 
faces  : 

**  Pistols  bulging  behind  their  hips, 
Curses  dropping  from  off  their  lips  ;  " 

greedily  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of 
certain  plunder  and  possible  bloodshed 
soon  to  come  ;  while,  all  the  time,  noise- 
lessly, sometimes  on  tiptoe,  sometimes 
even  on  hands  and  knees,  the  posse  en- 
circled them  closer  and  closer.  At  last, 
Kadford  raised  his  hand.  Then  the  si- 
lent men  about  him  unslung  their  car- 
bines and  examined  the  chambers  ;  and 
then,  perfectly  silent,  perfectly  vigilant, 
and  grim  as  death,  waited  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  Leadville  coach. 


m. 

"Why,  Charley,"  said  the  express 
messenger,  "  there  warn't  no  sense  in 
the  Company  keeping  Sam  in  his  place 
after  he  let  the  road  agents  get  away 
with  every  dollar  he  had  charge  of,  that 
day  on  the  Divide.  I  don't  set  up  my- 
self to  have  any  more  pluck  than 
others,  and  I  know  all  they  say  about  it 
being  no  use  to  show  fight  when  they've 
got  the  drop  on  you  ;  but  duty  is  duty, 
and  I  shouldn't  like  to  come  in  without 
a  scratch  and  tell  the  boys  the  money 
was  all  took.  I  think  I'd  try — ."  It 
was  the  last  word  the  poor  fellow  ever 
spoke.  Gerard  saw  him  fall  heavily 
against  the  driver's  shoulder,  as  the 
single  shot  came  from  the  woods.  It 
all  seemed  to  pass  in  a  second,  the  two 
men  seizing  the  horses'  heads,  the  one 
bloodthirsty  villain  showing  himself  for 
a  moment  as,  more  savage  even  than 
most  of  his  kind,  he  fired  without  pre- 
vious challenge.  Gerard  had  felt  that  old 
sensation  of  uneasiness  coming  on  him 
again  as  the  coach  entered  the  gloomy 
gulch ;  and  he  had,  quite  mechanically, 
put  his  hand  under  his  loose  overcoat 
and  drawn  his  revolver.  As  he  saw  the 
miscreant  fire  at  the  messenger,  he. 
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cool  even  at  such  a  moment  of  surprise 
and  perfectly  accustomed  to  the  skilful 
use  of  firearms,  was  taking  a  snap  shot 
at  him,  when  his  arm  was  gripped  by 
the  man  at  his  side  and  then,  strange 
to  say,  released.  In  all  the  wild  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  he  yet  turned  to 
see  the  quiet  man  of  a  few  moments 
before,  the  "  school-master-like-look- 
ing chap "  of  the  driver's  description, 
transformed  into  an  avenging  demon. 
With  a  spot  of  color  in  the  centre  of 
each  cheek,  with  his  once  gentle  eyes 
blazing  and  his  lips  tightly  compressed 
over  his  clenched  teeth,  he  had  encir- 
cled the  large  man's  neck  with  his  mus- 
cular arm  as  with  an  iron  band,  and 
held  him  powerless  as  an  infant.  Mean- 
time, there  had  rung  out  from  the 
woods  the  stentorian  voice  of  Radford. 

"  Throw  up  your  hands,  you  d — d 
murdering  villains.  What,  you  won't  ? 
Then,  boys,  give  them  h — 1 !     Fire  !  " 

Gerard  used  to  say  that  he  lived  a 
year  in  the  next  few  seconds,  and  that, 
in  what  seemed  Pandemonium  broken 
loose  ;  he  saw  everything :  the  driver, 
the  dead  man  still  lying  against  his 
shoulder,  struggling  with  the  plun- 
ging horses  and  cursing  under  his 
breath  ;  the  brief  but  fierce  fighting,  the 
rout  and  destruction  of  the  band  of 
ruffians.  Radford  had  told  the  author- 
ities at  Washington  that,  '*  if  he  had 
ordinary  luck,"  he  would  make  an  end 
of  them  this  time,  and  he  kept  his  word. 
They  fought  with  desperation,  but  the 
skilled  and  perfectly  organized  posse 
closed  in  with  deadly  and  unrelenting 
purpose  :  and,  almost  in  less  time  than 
it  has  taken  to  tell  this  storv,  it  was  all 
up  with  them. 

Radford,  knocking  the  empty  cart- 
ridges from  his  revolver,  came  up  to  the 
near  front  wheel  of  the  coach  and  called 
out,  in  his  hearty  voice  : 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  Mr.  Curtis,  for 
your  share  of  the  job.  That  habit  of 
yours  of  telegraphing  to  your  sister  is 
an  uncommonly  useful  one.  And  you 
have  caught  the  head  devil,  too.  He  is 
worth  all  the  rest  together,  and  it  is  a 
good  deal  like  murder  this  time.  I  say, 
young  fellow,"  he  called  to  Gerard,  "  if 
you  are  unhurt,  I  shall  have  to  call  on 
you  in  the  name  of  the  law,  to  join  my 
posse :  and  I'll   trouble   you  to  slip   a 
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pair  of  handcuffs,  which  you  will  find,  I 
am  sure,  in  Mr.  Curtis's  pocket,  on  the 
wrists  of  that  gentleman  he  is  holding 
so  tight."  Gerard  did  this  ;  and  only 
then  did  Curtis,  who  had  not  spoken  or 
moved,  relax  his  hold,  or  rather  trans- 
fer it  to  one  arm  of  the  robber,  who  had 
been  nearly  strangled  and  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  resist,  or  even  speak. 

"Tumble  him  down  here,  and  we'll 
take  care  of  him,"  said  Kadford.  "  Here, 
lend  a  hand,  one  of  you  boys  ;  put  him 
inside  of  the  coach  and  take  a  half  hitch 
of  a  rope  round  his  legs.  Now,  Charley, 
we  will  take  that  poor  fellow  off  your 
seat.  Well,  a  man  can  only  die  once, 
and  there's  no  better  time  than  when 
he's  doing  his  duty.  Rather  close  call 
for  you,  my  boy,  wasn't  it  ?  even  closer 
than  that  time  I  was  with  you  at  Trin- 
idad. And  now,  men  may  live,  and 
men  may  die,  but  the  United  States 
mails  must  go  on  all  the  same  and  not 
be  detained.  You  will  have  to  carry 
that  inside  passenger  free  to  the  Ranch, 
Charley.  Let  me  see  ;  whom  shall  I 
send  in  charge  of  him  ?  " 

"Let  me  go.  Colonel,"  said  Curtis. 

"  All  right.  None  better.  Lock 
him  up  in  one  of  Roberts's  outbuildings 
and  put  some  one  on  guard  over  him." 

Gerard  had  been  assisting  in  the  de- 
scent of  the  manacled  prisoner  and  the 
body  of  the  faithful  messenger.  Rad- 
ford turned  to  him. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "3'ou  had  best  act 
as  expressman  as  far  as  the  Ranch,  my 
young  recruit,  and  then  give  Mr.  Cur- 
tis any  aid  he  may  need.  Here,  have  a 
pull  at  this  flask.  You  look  a  little 
rattled.  New  sort  of  work  for  you, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Gerard.  "  Do  you 
often  have  such  a  fight  as  that  ?  " 

"  No,  this  is  the  worst  for  a  long  time. 
Two  poor  boys  of  mine  are  killed  and 
four  wounded.  Your  fellow-passenger 
there  secured  the  leader  of  the  gang,  and 
did  it  well." 

"  Was  the  schoolmaster  one  of  your 
men  ?  "  asked  Gerard. 

"  Schoolmaster  ?  What,  he  ?  (glancing 
toward  Curtis).  Well,  he  may  have  been 
a  schoolmaster  once,  I  never  asked  him. 
But  what  he  is  now  is  '  Cheyenne  '  Cur- 
tis, the  best  special  deputy  in  the  moun- 
tains." 


"  Curious  that  he  should  be  such  a 
quiet  man." 

"  Quiet,  yes.  He  is  quiet  enough 
when  he  isn't  in  action  ;  but  I  wonder 
if  you'd  have  called  him  quiet  when  he 
went,  one  night,  quite  alone,  into  a  sa- 
loon at  Julesburg,  to  get  a  man  he'd 
tracked  there.  The  whole  crowd  showed 
fight,  and  he  laid  out  four  with  a  revol- 
ver and  three  with  a  chair.  That  made 
his  reputation.  Now,  then,  Charley,  if 
you  are  ready,  away  you  go.  You  ought 
to  meet  the  sheriff  and  his  men  not  far 
from  here.  I  wired  for  them  this  morn- 
ing." 

IV. 

It  was  evening,  calm  and  delightful. 
The  full  moon  shone  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  soft  air  was  laden  with  the  resinous 
odor  of  the  plants  in  the  mouth  of  the 
canon.  Supper  was  over  at  the  Ranch, 
and  the  guests  were  discussing  the  ex- 
citing story  of  the  day's  doings.  The 
dead  had  been  buried,  the  wounded 
cared  for,  and  the  prisoners  delivered  to 
the  sheriff,  with  the  exception  of  the 
leader,  who  was  confined  in  an  outbuild- 
ing, guarded  by  two  of  the  posse.  Gerard 
was  sitting  at  Katie's  side,  on  a  bench 
outside  the  Ranch,  talking  eagerly  to 
her.     He  rose  as  Radford  approached. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  latter, 
addressing  Katie,  "  I  am  not  yet  an  old 
man,  and  it  doesn't  seem  so  very  long 
ago  that  I  should  have  thought  it  pre- 
cious hard  to  be  called  away  from  such 
company  as  yours.  I  shall  detain  this 
new  deputy  of  mine  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  ;  but  his  turn  for  duty  will 
come  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  I 
want  to  give  him  his  instructions." 
Gerard  stepped  aside  with  him.  "  The 
two  men  on  guard  now  were  in  the  fight, 
and  are  pretty  well  used  up,"  said  the 
chief,  "  and  they  must  be  relieved.  Cur- 
tis is  getting  his  supper,  and  he  wants 
to  take  the  place  of  one  of  them  ;  for  he 
is  just  set  on  keeping  that  fellow  safe. 
I  expect  a  man  or  two  more  directly ; 
and,  if  you  will  go  on  with  Curtis  now, 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  long,  and  will 
soon  release  you  from  your  country's 
service.  I  will  call  you  when  time  is 
up."  Gerard  assented  and  turned  to 
Katie,  who  had  moved  her  seat  near  to 
that  of  Helen  Graham. 
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"It  is  a  little  cool,"  said  he.  "Had 
you  not  best  go  into  the  house  ?  "  The 
two  girls  rose  and  moved  slowly  into  the 
long  passage,  from  which  a  sitting-room 
opened  on  one  side  and  the  dining-room 
on  the  other.  Helen,  as  she  passed  the 
door  of  the  latter,  happened  to  look  in  ; 
then  she  asked  Katie  to  excuse  her  for  a 
few  moments,  and  ran  up  the  stairs.  In 
another  second,  Curtis,  pale  as  death, 
had  sprung  from  his  chair  and  to  the 
door,  drawn  Katie  and  Gerard  inside, 
closed  it,  and  tried  several  times,  in  vain, 
to  speak.  At  last,  with  his  hand  at  his 
throat,  he  gasped  out, 

"For  the  love  of  God,  tell  me,  who 
was  that  girl  ?  " 

"  Miss  Helen  Graham,  of  George- 
town," replied  Gerard.  Curtis  reeled  as 
if  about  to  fall,  then  made  a  tremendous 
effort  to  control  himself,  and  eventually 
managed  to  speak,  in  a  low  and  hoarse 
tone. 

"Dear  lady,"  he  said,  "you  have  a 
kind  and  gentle  face ;  and  you,  sir,  are 
a  brave  man.  You  will  understand  my 
strange  conduct  when  you  hear  my  story 
and  realize,  as  you  must,  the  horror  of 
the  situation.  I  never  saw  that  girl  be- 
fore, but  she  is  the  daughter,  and  the 
living,  breathing  image  of  a  woman  whom 
I  loved  better  than  my  life,  loved  with 
all  the  passion  of  my  heart  and  my  soul. 
It  was  in  a  quiet  New  England  village, 
where  we  had  known  each  other  all  our 
lives  ;  and  she  loved  me,  too,  and  had 
promised  to  marry  me.  It  was  the  old 
story,  and  I  spare  you  the  details.  I 
had  an  offer  to  go  to  California,  with  the 
prospect  of  making  enough  money  there 
to  warrant  me  in  marrying.  While  I 
was  gone — years  it  was — a  man  named 
John  Graham  managed,  I  know  not  how, 
to  supplant  me,  married  her,  and  broke 
her  heart ;  and  I  came  home  to  find  her 
in  her  grave.  Her  only  child  had  been 
left  to  the  care  of  a  sister,  the  father 
caring  nothing  for  her.  My  heart  was 
broken,  too,  and  I  have  never  cared  for 
my  life  since.  I  am  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  the  lost  past,  and  there  is  no 
peace  for  me  in  this  world.  When  I 
cared  no  more  for  money  it  came  to  me, 
and  I  am  rich  and  can  do  as  I  please. 
It  suited  me  to  enter  this  service  :  there 
is  less  time  for  thinking  and  brooding 
than  in  other  occupations.     For  some 


strange  reason,  I  took  a  great  interest 
in  following  the  trail  of  the  celebrated 
mail-robber,  Idaho  Jack,  they  called  him  ; 
and  he  has  given  me  a  hard  chase.  I 
only  saw  him  a  short  time  ago,  and  ever 
since  I  have  been  worried  by  something 
familiar  about  his  face.  Now,  it  has  all 
come  to  me  in  a  flash — the  dreadful 
truth  !  This  man  is  no  other  than  John 
Graham.  I  have  hunted  him  down  and 
brought  him  here,  almost  into  the  very 
presence  of  his  daughter,  who  thinks 
him  dead  long  ago  !  Great  Heavens  ! 
dear  friends,  think  what  must  happen. 
All  will  come  out,  and  shame  and  dis- 
grace overwhelm  this  lovely  girl,  whom 
I  would  have  given  my  life  to  spare  a 
single  sorrow.  Think  for  me,  I  pray 
you — think  quickly.  Can  nothing  be 
done  ? "  He  had  stood  wdth  his  hand 
pressed  to  his  brow,  and  now  he  stopped 
suddenly,  as  the  door  opened  softly  and 
Radford  entered.  If  he  felt  any  surj^rise 
at  seeing  the  three  together,  at  the  atti- 
tude of  Cui-tis,  or  the  tears  in  Katie's 
eyes,  he  made  no  sign.     All  he  said  was, 

"Ready,  Mr.  Curtis."  The  deputy, 
with  wonderful  power  of  self-control, 
bowed,  took  his  hat,  and  left  the  room. 
Radford  followed  him,  signalling  Gerard 
with  a  glance  to  do  the  same  ;  but  be- 
fore the  latter  could  move,  Katies  hands 
were  on  his  arm,  her  lovely  face  close  to 
his,  her  eyes  moist  wdth  unshed  tears. 

"  Oh,  Gerard,"  she  cried,  "  think  of 
some  way  to  help  this  poor  man  in  his 
trouble,  and  save  Helen  from  what  must 
come  upon  her.  For  my  sake,  do,  do 
try — ;  "  she  drew  away  from  him,  as  her 
quick  ear  caught  the  step  of  Helen 
Graham,  who  came  into  the  room, 
never  brighter,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
animated  ;  and  making  a  charming  pic- 
ture as  she  stood  in  the  bright  light. 

"  Dear  me,  I  hope  I  am  not  de  trop," 
she  said,  gayly. 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Gerard,  with 
ready  tact.  "I  have  a  little  commission 
to  execute  for  Miss  Winterton,  and  you 
have  come  at  just  the  right  moment  to 
keep  her  company.  I  shall  do  the  best 
I  can,"  he  added,  with  a  look  at  Katie  ; 
then  he  left  the  room.  Only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  did  the  girl  conceal 
her  agitation  from  Helen  and  appear 
at  ease  with  her.  In  the  meantime, 
Curtis  had  gone  through  the  long  hall, 
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taken  a  rifle  from  the  rack,  and  walked 
slowly  toward  the  rude  outbuilding  in 
which  the  prisoner  was  confined.  It 
stood  by  itself  at  some  distance  from 
the  house,  and  in  the  enclosure  of 
which  a  fence  formed  the  rear.  He 
passed  Radford,  who  was  waiting  for 
Gerard ;  then  he  looked  through  the 
small  window.  The  criminal,  his  man- 
acles temporarily  removed,  was  eating 
his  supper,  with  apparent  indifference 
to  his  surroundings.  One  of  his  guards 
stood  in  the  doorway,  the  other  paced 
up  and  down.  Curtis  told  the  former 
that  he  would  be  relieved  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  the  latter  that  he  would 
himself  take  his  place  at  once.  Then 
he  began  his  steady  tramp,  his  heart 
wrung  with  anxiety,  his  brain  in  a  whirl. 
The  sentry  whom  he  had  replaced 
walked  toward  the  main  ranch-house, 
meeting  Gerard,  who  had  just  parted 
from  Radford.  The  young  fellow  was 
thoroughly  unhappy  :  determined,  of 
course,  to  do  his  duty,  but  wishing 
with  all  his  heart  that  something,  he 
knew  not  what,  would  happen  to  avert 
the  impending  calamity.  He  thought 
of  Curtis's  distress,  of  Katie's  pleading 
eyes  ;  he  stopped  a  moment  and  looked 
up  at  the  great,  calm  moon  flooding  the 
mountain  fastnesses  with  her  silver 
light,  and  —  he  grasped  his  rifle  more 
firmly  and  walked  on.  And  then,  as 
always,  the  unexpected  came  to  pass. 
Curtis  was  at  the  end  of  his  beat, 
Gerard  had  not  reached  his  post.  The 
prisoner  was  an  adroit  as  well  as  a  des- 
perate man.  With  the  bound  of  a 
tiger  he  felled  the  sentry  at  the  door, 
sprang  out,  and  ran  swiftly  toward  the 
lower  end  of  the  enclosure.  Curtis 
turned  and  saw  him.  In  a  second,  the 
rifle  was  at  his  shoulder,  and  his  finger 
on  the  trigger  ;  but  the  flood  of  thought 
and  memory  surging  in  his  brain  held 
his  purpose  captive  a  moment ;  and  in 
that  moment  the  fugitive  reached  the 
fence  and  burst  through  it  as  if  it  had 
been  paper.  Two  feet  beyond  it,  mask- 
ed by  shrubs,  was  the  perpendicular 
cliff  left  by  the  hydraulic  miners  of 
former  days,  and  a  fall  of  seventy  feet 
to  the  rocks  below  ! 

An  hour  later,  Gerard  sat  with  Rad- 
ford in  the  latter's  room,   aiding   him 


with  the  notes  he  was  rapidly  making 
for  his  report.  Suddenly,  the  older 
man  looked  up  and  fixed  his  keen  eyes 
on  his  face. 

"  My  boy,"  said  he,  "I  think  you  had 
best  tell  me  the  whole  story.  It  is  my 
business  to  know  secrets  and  keep 
them."  Without  hesitation,  Gerard 
told  him  all  that  had  passed  between 
Curtis,  Katie,  and  himself.  Radford 
listened  with  the  closest  attention  and 
interest.  When  the  recital  was  over,  his 
genuine  human  sympathy  found  ready 
and  ample  expression  ;  then  his  strong 
professional  feeling  asserted  itself. 

"  That  clears  everything  up,"  said  he. 
"  What  beat  me  was  how  Curtis,  with  as 
good  a  Winchester  as  his,  and  a  bright 
moon  shining,  did  not  drop  a  man  at 
that  distance."  He  lit  a  cigar  and  re- 
flected a  while.     At  last,  he  asked  : 

"Who  knows  all  this  besides  you 
and  me  ?  " 

"  Only  Curtis  himself,  and  Miss  Win- 
terton,"  replied  Gerard. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Radford. 
"  I'll  back  the  little  girl,  on  short  ac- 
quaintance, to  hold  her  tongue.  Now, 
I'll  tell  you  what  we  must  do,  and  that 
is  to  get  all  this  crowd  away  from  the 
Ranch  bright  and  early  to  -  morrow 
morning.  If  you  will  attend  to  the 
party  from  Georgetown,  you  can  leave 
the  rest  to  me.  That  saves  all  sort  of 
talk  and  unpleasant  questions.  Do  you 
know,"  he  added,  taking  his  cigar  from 
his  mouth  and  looking  into  the  bright 
open  fire,  "  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly 
that  what  the  parsons  call  '  the  hand 
of  Providence '  has  been  in  this  thing, 
and  straightened  it  out  a  blamed  sight 
better  than  we  could  have  done." 

I  have  the  honor  to  count  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerard  Armstrong  among  my 
friends,  and  it  gave  me  much  pleasure 
to  meet  them  in  New  York  on  their  re- 
turn from  their  honeymoon  journey,  and 
give  them  a  little  dinner — at  the  real 
Delmonico's,  be  it  known — not  any  such 
shabby  namesake's  as  that  at  which  I  was 
obliged  to  introduce  Gerard  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  story.  It  was  a  lovely 
evening  at  the  end  of  May,  and  I  had  a 
table  on  the  Avenue  side,  and  the  win- 
dow open.  Mrs.  Armstrong  was  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  had  much  to  say  that 
was  interesting  and  amusing. 
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"  Do  you  know,"  she  asked  me,  at  last,  The  pretty  creature  stopped,  grew  so- 

"  that  dear  old  Colonel  Radford  sent  me  ber,  and  sat  silent ;  and  I  knew  that  there 

a   pretty  wedding   present  and  a  long  and  then,  on  one  of  the  halcyon  days  of 

letter  V     He  told  me  that  poor  Mr.  Cur-  her  life,  there  had  come  over  her  the 

tis  was  dead  ;  never  was  the  same  man  shadow  of  those  sombre  scenes  in  which 

after  that  dreadful  night  at  the  Ranch  ;  she  had  taken  part.     I  was  sure,  indeed, 

as  he  expressed  it  in  his  curious  way,  that  in  spirit  she  was  far  away  from  that 

'  sort  of  lost  his  grip,  and  didn't  take  gay  room  in  the  centre  of  the  great  east- 

any  interest  ! '     He  left  all  his  money  to  ern  city  ;  but  was,  for  the  nonce,  in  the 

that   lovely  Helen  Graham,  and  she  is  well-remembered  nook  among  the  eter- 

happily  married.     But,  oh,  what  a  time  nal  hills,  above  which  towers,  in  awful 

that  was ! "  majesty,  the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


THE   DUNCHURCH   BELLS.* 

By  Archibald  Gordon, 

In  stops  and  swells 
The  Dunchurch  bells 

Went  pealing,  pealing,  pealing  ; 
In  mead  and  fen 
The  Dunchurch  men 

Heard  them  pealing,  pealing,  pealing  ; 
And  ships  that  sailed  far  out  at  sea 
And  the  sailor-lad  from  the  north  countree. 
When  the  wanton  west  wind  whistled  free, 

Heard  them  pealing,  pealing,  pealing. 

Now  the  North  Sea  leaps  both  fierce  and  free. 
Where  the  bells  went  pealing,  pealing  ; 

And  the  keen  keels  glide    * 

Through  the  tumbling  tide 

Where  the  bells  went  pealing,  pealing. 

Sorest  of  all,  in  mead  or  fen, 

No  longer  do  the  Dunchurch  men 

With  scythe  or  sickle  listen  when 
The  Dunchui'ch  bells  go  pealing. 

But  the  fisherman  shooting  his  net  in  the  bay 
Hears  them  pealing,  pealing,  pealing  ; 

And  the  sailor-lad  from  the  north  countree, 
Hears  them  pealing,  pealing,  pealing  ; 

And  when  the  flaming  Cromer  Light 

Flares  out  aflash  at  the  fall  of  night 

You  may  hear  (an  you  listen  with  ears  aright) 
The  Dimchurch  bells  still  pealing. 

•  Where  the  German  Ocean,  driven  by  the  North  Sea,  year  after  year  eats  away  the  e^pt  coaet  of  Engrland,  there  are. 
underneath  its  waters,  villarres.  some  of  actual  existence  and  some  o"f  mere  legend,  over  which  the  tides  have  ebbed  and 
flowed  for  centuries.  Among  these  is  the  pasto-al  villaire  of  Dunchurch.  in  the  belfry  of  which  hung  a  chime  of 
bells  the  pride  of  East  Anglia.  The  Dunchurch  ringers  had  no  peers,  and  on  windv  niffhts  the  coasting  voyagers,  far 
out  at  sea,  heard,  fitfully,  the  music  that  they  made.    Dunchurch  is  now  itself  far  out  at  sea. 


ELSKET. 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 


"The  knife  hangs  loose  iu  the  sheath." 

— Old  Norsk  Proverb. 


SPENT  a  month  of  the  sum- 
mer of  188-  in  Norway — 
"Old  Norway" — and  a 
friend  of  mine,  Dr.  John 

,  who  is  as  great  a 

fisherman  as  he  is  a  phy- 
sician, and  knows  that  I 
love  a  stream  where  the 
trout  and  I  can  meet  each 
other  alone,  and  have  it  out,  face  to  face, 
uninterrupted  by  any  interlopers,  did 
me  a  favor  to  which  I  was  indebted  for 
the  experience  related  below.  He  had 
been  to  Norway  two  years  before,  and 
he  let  me  into  the  secret  of  an  unex- 
plored region  between  the  Nord  Fiord 
and  the  Romsdal.  I  cannot  give  the 
name  of  the  place,  because  even  now  it 
has  not  been  fully  explored,  and  he 
bound  me  by  a  solemn  promise  that  I 
would  not  divulge  it  to  a  single  soul, 
actually  going  to  the  length  of  insisting 
on  my  adding  a  formal  oath  to  my  af- 
firmation. This  I  consented  to  because 
I  knew  that  my  friend  was  a  humorous 
man,  and  also  because  he  positively 
refused  otherwise  to  inform  me  where 
even  the  streams  were  about  which  he 
had  been  telling  such  fabulous  fish  sto- 
ries.    "  No,"  he  said,   "  some   of   those 

cattle   w^ho    think   they   own  the 

earth  and  have  a  right  to  fool  women  at 
will  and  know  how  to  fish,  will  be  pok- 
ing in  there,  worrying  Olaf  and  Elsket, 
and   ruining   the   fishing,    and   I'll    be 

if   I  tell    you    unless   you    make 

oath."  My  friend  is  a  swearing  man, 
though  he  says  he  swears  for  emphasis, 
not  blasphemy,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
swore   with  extreme  solemnity.     I  saw 


that  he  was  in  earnest,  so  made  affidavit 
and  was  rewarded. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  after  inquiring  about 
my  climbing  capacity  in  a  way  which 
piqued  me,  and  giving  me  the  routes 
with  a  particularity  which  somewhat 
mystified  me,  "I  will  write  a  letter  to 
Olaf  of  the  Mountain  and  to  Elsket.  I 
once  was  enabled  to  do  them  a  slight 
service,  and  they  will  receive  you.  It 
will  take  him  two  or  three  weeks  to 
get  it,  so  you  may  have  to  wait  a  lit- 
tle.   You  must  wait  at  L until  Olaf 

comes  down  to  take  you  over  the  moun- 
tain. You  may  be  there  when  he  gets 
the  letter,  or  you  may  have  to  wait  for 
a  couple  of  weeks,  as  he  does  not  come 
over    the    mountain   often.      However, 

you  can  amuse  yourself  around  L , 

only  you  must  always  be  on  hand  every 
night  in  case  Olaf  comes." 

Although  this  appeared  natural 
enough  to  the  doctor,  it  sounded 
rather  curious  to  me,  and  it  seemed  yet 
more  so  when  he  added,  "  By  the  way, 
one  piece  of  advice  :  Don't  talk  about 
England  to  Elsket,  and  don't  ask  any 
questions." 

"  Who  is  Elsket  ?  "  I  asked. 

"A   daughter  of   the   Vikings,  poor 
thing,"  he  said. 

My  curiosity  was  aroused,  but  I  could 
get  nothing  further  out  of  him,  and 
set  it  down  to  his  unreasonable  dis- 
like of  Englishmen,  against  whom,  for 
some  reason,  he  had  a  violent  antipathy, 
declaring  that  they  did  not  know  how 
to  treat  women  or  how  to  fish.  My 
friend  has  a  custom  of  speaking  very 
strongly,   and  I  used  to  wonder  at  the 
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violence  of  his  language,  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  his  character ; 
for  he  was  the  kindest-hearted  man  I 
ever  knew,  being  a  true  follower  of  his 
patron  saint,  old  Isaac,  giving  his  sym- 
pathy to  all  the  unfortunate,  and  even 
handling  his  frogs  as  if  he  loved  them. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  seventh  day  of  July,  188-  having, 
for  purposes  of  identitication,  a  letter 
in  my  pocket  to  "  Olaf  of  the  Mountain 

from  his  friend  Dr.  ,"  I  stood  in 

the   rain  in    the   so-called  "  street "   of 

L ,  on  the Fiord,  looking  over 

the  bronzed  faces  of  the  stolid  but  kindly 
peasants  who  lounged  silently  around, 
to  see  if  I  could  detect  in  one  a  resem- 
blance to  the  picture  I  had  formed  in 
my  mind  of  "  Olaf  of  the  Mountain,"  or 
could  discern  in  any  eye  a  gleam  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  show  that  its  possessor 
was  on  the  watch  for  an  expected  guest. 

There  was  none  in  whom  I  could  dis- 
cover any  indication  that  he  was  not  a 
resident  of  the  straggling  little  settle- 
ment. They  all  stood  quietly  about 
gazing  at  me  and  talking  in  low  tones 
among  themselves,  chewing  tobacco  and 
spitting,  or  smoking  their  pipes,  as  natu- 
rally as  if  they  were  in  Virginia  or  Ken- 
tucky, only,  if  possible,  in  a  somewhat 
more  ruminant  manner.  It  gave  me 
the  single  bit  of  home  feeling  I  could 
muster,  for  it  was,  I  must  confess, 
rather  desolate  standing  alone  in  a 
strange  land,  under  those  beetling  crags, 
with  the  clouds  almost  resting  on  our 
heads,  and  the  rain  coming  dowa  in  a 
steady,  wet,  monotonous  fashion.  The 
half-dozen  little  log-  or  frame-houses, 
with  their  double  windows  and  turf 
roofs,  standing  about  at  all  sorts  of  an- 
gles to  the  road,  as  if  they  had  rolled 
down  the  mountain  like  the  great  bowl- 
ders beyond  them,  looked  dark  and 
cheerless.  I  was  weak  enough  to  wish 
for  a  second  that  I  had  waited  a  few 
days  for  the  rainy  spell  to  be  over,  but 
two  little,  bareheaded  children,  coming 
down  the  road  laughing  and  chattering, 
recalled  me  to  myseK.  They  had  no 
wrapping  whatever,  and  nothing  on 
their  heads  but  their  soft  flaxen  hair, 
yet  they  minded  the  rain  no  more  than 
if  they  had  been  ducklings.  I  saw  that 
these  people  were  used  to  rain.  Some- 
thing, however,  had  to  be  done,  and  I 


recognized  the  fact  that  I  was  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  tourists,  and  that  if  I 
had  to  stay  here  a  week,  on  the  pru- 
dence of  my  first  step  depended  the 
consideration  I  should  receive.  It  would 
not  do  to  be  hasty.  I  had  a  friend  with 
me  which  had  stood  me  in  good  stead 
before,  and  I  applied  to  it  now.  Walk- 
ing slowly  up  to  the  largest,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  men  in  the  group,  I  drew  out 
my  pipe  and  a  bag  of  old  Virginia  to- 
bacco, free  from  any  flavor  than  its  own, 
and  filling  the  pipe,  I  asked  him  in  the 
best  phrase-book  Norsk  I  could  com- 
mand, for  a  light.  He  gave  it,  and  I 
placed  the  bag  in  his  hand  and  motioned 
him  to  fill  his  pipe.  When  that  was 
done  I  handed  the  pouch  to  another, 
and  motioned  him  to  fill  and  pass  the 
tobacco  around.  One  by  one  they  took 
it,  and  I  saw  that  I  had  friends.  No 
man  can  fill  his  pipe  from  another's  bag 
and  not  wish  him  w^ell. 

"Does  any  of  you  know  Olaf  of  the 
Mountain?"  I  asked.  I  saw  at  once 
that  I  had  made  an  impression.  The 
mention  of  that  name  was  e\idently  a 
claim  to  consideration.  There  was  a 
general  murmur  of  surprise,  and  the 
group  gathered  around  me.  A  half-doz- 
en spoke  at  once.     "  He  was  at  L 

last  week,"  they  said,  as  if  that  fact  was 
an  item  of  extensive  interest.  "I  want 
to  go  there,"  I  said,  and  then  was,  some- 
how, immediately  conscious  that  I  had 
made  a  mistake.  Looks  were  exchanged 
and  some  words  were  spoken  among  my 
friends,  as  if  they  were  oblivious  of  my 
presence. 

"  You  cannot  go  there.  None  goes 
there  but  at  night,"  said  one,  suggest- 
ively. 

"  Who  goes  over  the  mountain  comes 
no  more,"  said  another,  as  if  he  quoted 
a  proverb,  at  which  there  was  a  faint  in- 
timation of  laughter  on  the  part  of  sev- 
eral. 

My  first  adviser  undertook  a  long 
explanation,  but  though  he  labored 
faithfully  I  could  make  out  no  more 
than  that  it  was  something  about  "  El- 
sket"  and  "the  Devil's  Ledge,"  and 
men  who  had  disappeared.  This  was  a 
new  revelation.  What  object  had  my 
friend  ?  He  had  never  said  a  word  of 
this.  Indeed  he  had,  I  now  remembered, 
said  very  little  at  all  about  the  people. 
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He  had  exhausted  his  eloquence  on  the 
fish.  I  recalled  his  words  when  I  asked 
him  about  Elsket.  "  She  is  a  daughter 
of  the  Vikings,  poor  thing."  That  was 
all.  Had  he  been  up  to  a  practical  joke  ? 
If  so,  it  seemed  rather  a  sorry  one  to 
me  just  then.  But  anj^how  I  could  not 
draw  back  now.  I  could  never  face  him 
again  if  I  did  not  go  on,  and  what  was 
more  serious,  I  could  never  face  myself. 
I  was  weak  enough  to  have  a  thought 
that,  after  all,  the  mysterious  Olaf  might 
not  come ;  but  the  recollection  of  the 
fish  of  which  my  friend  had  spoken 
as  if  they  had  been  the  golden  fish  of 
the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  banished  that.    I 

asked  about  the  streams  around  L . 

Yes,  there  was  good  fishing,  but  they 
were  all  too  anxious  to  tell  me  about  the 
danger  of  going  over  the  mountain  to 
give  much  thought  to  the  fishing.  "  No 
one  without  Olaf's  blood  could  cross  the 
Devil's  Ledge."  "Two  men  had  disap- 
peared there  years  ago  " — "  A  man  had 
disappeared  there  last  year.  He  had 
gone,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  after- 
ward. The  Devil's  Ledge  was  a  bad  pass." 

"  AVhy  don't  thev  look  into  the  mat- 
ter?" I  asked. 

The  reply  was  as  near  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  as  a  Norseman  can  accom- 
plish. 

"  It  was  not  easy  to  get  the  proof ; 
the  mountain  was  very  dangerous,  the 
glacier  very  slippery ;  there  were  no 
witnesses,  etc.  Olaf  of  the  Mountain 
was  not  a  man  to  trouble." 

*'  He  hates  Englishmen,"  said  one, 
significantly. 

"I  am  not  an  Englishman,  I  am  an 
American,"  I  explained. 

This  had  a  sensible  effect.  Several 
began  to  talk  at  once.  One  had  a  broth- 
er in  Idaho,  another  had  cousins  in  Ne- 
braska, and  so  on. 

The  group  had  by  this  time  been 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  almost 
the  entire  population  of  the  settlement ; 
one  or  two  rosy-cheeked  women,  having 
babies  in  their  arms,  standing  in  the 
rain  utterly  regardless  of  the  steady 
downpour. 

It  was  a  propitious  time.  "  Can  I  get 
a  place  to  stay  here  ?  "  I  inquired  of  the 
group  generally. 

"  Yes — oh,  yes."  There  was  a  consul- 
tation in  which  the  name  of   Hendrik 


was  heard  frequently,  and  then  a  man 
stepped  forward  and  taking  up  my  bag 
and  rod-case,  walked  off,  I  following,  es- 
corted by  a  number  of  my  new  friends. 

I  had  been  installed  in  Hendrik's  little 
house  about  an  hour,  and  we  had  just 
finished  supper,  when  there  was  a  mur- 
mur outside,  and  then  the  door  opened, 
and  a  young  man  stepping  in  said  some- 
thing so  rapidly  that  I  understood  only 
that  it  concerned  Olaf  of  the  Mountain, 
and  in  some  way  myself. 

"Olaf  of  the  Mountain  is  here  and 
wants  to  speak  to  you,"  said  my  host. 
"Will  you  go?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "Why  does  he  not 
come  in  ?  " 

"He  will  not  come  in,"  said  my  host ; 
"he  never  does  come  in." 

"He  is  at  the  church-yard,"  said  the 
messenger  ;  "  he  always  stops  there." 

I  arose  and  went  out,  taking  the  direc- 
tion indicated.  A  number  of  my  friends 
stood  in  the  road  or  street  as  I  passed 
along,  and  touched  their  caps  to  me, 
looking  very  queer  in  the  dim  twilight. 
They  gazed  at  me  curiously  as  I  walked 

by- 

I  turned  the  corner  of  a  house  which 
stood  half  in  the  road,  and  just  in  front 
of  me,  in  its  little  yard,  was  the  white 
church  with  its  square,  heavy,  short 
spire.  At  the  gate  stood  a  tall  figure, 
perfectly  motionless,  leaning  on  a  long 
staff.  As  I  approached  I  saw  that  he 
was  an  elderly  man.  He  wore  a  long 
beard,  once  yellow  but  now  gray,  and 
he  looked  very  straight  and  large.  There 
was  something  grand  about  him  as  he 
stood  there  in  the  dusk. 

I  came  quite  up  to  him.  He  did  not 
move. 

"  Good-evening,"  I  said. 

"  Good-evening." 

"  Are  you  Mr.  Hovedsen  ?  "  I  asked, 
drawing  out  my  letter. 

"  I  am  Olaf  of  the  Mountain,"  he  said, 
slowly,  as  if  his  name  embraced  the 
whole  title. 

I  handed  him  the  letter. 

"You  are ?" 

"I  am — "  taking  my  cue  from  his  own 
manner. 

"The  friend  of  her  friend?" 

"  His  great  friend." 

"  Can  you  climb  ?  " 

"  I  can." 
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"  Are  you  steady  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"It  is  well ;  are  you  ready  ?  " 

I  had  not  counted  on  this,  and  invol- 
untarily I  asked,  in  some  surprise,  "To- 
night ?  " 

"  To-night.  You  cannot  go  in  the 
day." 

I  thought  of  the  speech  I  had  heard  : 
"  No  one  goes  over  the  mountain  except 
at  night,"  and  the  ominous  conclusion, 
"  Who  goes  over  the  mountain  comes 
no  more."  My  strange  host,  however, 
diverted  my  thoughts. 

"  A  stranger  cannot  go  except  at 
night,"  he  said,  gravely;  and  then  added, 
"  I  must  get  back  to  watch  over  Elsket." 

"  I  shall  be  ready  in  a  minute,"  I  said, 
turning. 

In  ten  minutes  I  had  bade  good-by  to 
my  simple  hosts,  and  leaving  them  with 
a  sufficient  evidence  of  my  consideration 
to  secure  their  lasting  good-will,  I  was 
on  my  way  down  the  street  again  with 
my  light  luggage  on  my  back.  This  time 
the  entire  population  of  the  little  village 
was  in  the  road,  and  as  I  passed  along  I 
knew  by  their  murmuring  conversation 
that  they  regarded  my  action  with  pro- 
found misgiving.  I  felt,  as  I  returned 
their  touch  of  the  cap  and  bade  them 
good-by,  a  little  like  the  gladiators  of  old 
who,  about  to  die,  saluted  Csesar. 

At  the  gate  my  strange  guide,  who  had 
not  moved  from  the  spot  where  I  first 
found  him,  insisted  on  taking  my  lug- 
gage, and  buckling  his  straps  around  it 
and  flinging  it  over  his  back,  he  handed 
me  his  stick,  and  without  a  word  strode 
off  straight  toward  the  black  mountain 
whose  vast  w^all  towered  above  us  to  the 
clouds. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  climb.  We 
were  hardly  out  of  the  road  before  we 
began  to  ascend,  and  I  had  shortly  to 
stop  for  breath.  My  guide,  however, 
if  silent  was  thoughtful,  and  he  soon 
caught  my  gait  and  knew  when  to  pause. 
Up  through  the  dusk  ^\e  went,  he  guid- 
ing me,  now  by  a  word,  telling  me  how  to 
step,  or  now  turning  to  give  me  his  hand 
to  help  me  up  a  steep  place,  over  a  large 
rock,  or  around  a  bad  angle.  For  a  time 
we  had  heard  the  roar  of  the  torrent  as 
it  boiled  below  us,  but  as  we  ascended  it 
had  gradually  hushed,  and  we  at  length 
were   in  a   region  of  profound  silence. 


The  night  was  cloudy,  and  as  dark  as  it 
ever  is  in  midsummer  in  that  far  north- 
ern latitude  ;  but  I  knew  that  we  were 
climbing  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  on 
a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  along  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  The  vast  black  wall  above  us 
rose  sheer  up,  and  I  could  feel  rather  than 
see  that  it  went  as  sheer  down,  though 
my  sight  could  not  penetrate  the  dark- 
ness which  filled  the  deep  space  below. 
We  had  been  climbing  about  three  hours 
when  suddenly  my  guide  stopped,  and 
unwinding  his  rope  from  his  waist,  held 
it  out  to  me.  I  obeyed  his  silent  gest- 
ure, and  binding  it  around  my  body  gave 
him  the  end.  He  wrapped  it  about  him, 
and  then  taking  me  by  the  arm,  as  if  I 
had  been  a  child,  he  led  me  slowly  along 
the  narrow  ledge  around  the  face  of  the 
wall,  step  by  step,  telling  me  where  to 
place  my  feet,  and  waiting  till  they  were 
firmly  planted.  I  began  now  to  under- 
stand why  no  one  ever  went  "  over  the 
mountain "  in  the  day.  We  were  on  a 
ledge  nearly  three  thousand  feet  high. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  strong,  firm 
hold  on  my  arm,  I  could  not  have  stood 
it.  As  it  was  I  dared  not  think.  Sud- 
denly we  turned  a  sharp  angle  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  curious  semicircular  place, 
almost  level,  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep 
in  the  concave,  as  if  a  great  piece  had 
been  gouged  out  of  the  mountain  by 
the  glacier  which  must  once  have  been 
there. 

"This  is  a  curious  place,"  I  ventured 
to  say. 

"  It  is,"  said  my  guide.  "  It  is  the 
Devil's  Seat.     Men  have  died  here." 

His  tone  was  almost  fierce.  I  accepted 
his  explanation  silently.  We  passed  the 
singular  spot  and  once  more  w^ere  on  the 
ledge,  but  it  was  not  so  narrow  as  it  had 
been  the  other  side  of  the  Devil's  Seat, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  we  had  crossed  the 
summit  and  the  path  widened  a  little 
and  began  to  descend. 

"  You  do  well,"  said  my  guide,  briefly, 
"  but  not  as  good  as  Doctor  John."  I  was 
well  content  with  being  ranked  a  good 
second  to  the  doctor  just  then.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  the  sky  had  j^artly  clear- 
ed, and,  as  we  began  to  descend,  the  early 
twilight  of  the  northern  dawn  began  to 
appear.  First  the  sky  became  a  clear 
steel-gray  and  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
became  visible,  the  dark  outlines  begin- 
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ning  to  be  filled  in,  and  taking  on  a  soft 
color.  This  lightened  rapidly,  until  on 
the  side  facing  the  east  they  were  bathed 
in  an  atmosphere  so  clear  and  transpar- 
ent that  they  seemed  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  us,  while  the  other  side 
was  still  left  in  a  shadow  which  was  so 
deep  as  to  be  almost  darkness.  The  gray 
lightened  and  lightened  into  pearl  until 
a  tinge  of  rose  appeared,  and  then  the 
sky  suddenly  changed  to  the  softest  blue, 
and  a  little  later  the  snow-white  moun- 
tain-tops were  bathed  in  pink,  and  it 
was  dawn. 

I  could  see  in  the  light  that  we  were 
descending  into  a  sort  of  upland  hollow 
between  the  snow -patched  mountain- 
tops  ;  below  us  was  a  lovely  little  valley  in 
which  small  pines  and  birches  grew,  and 
patches  of  the  green  short  grass  which 
stands  for  hay  shone  among  the  great 
bowlders.  Several  little  streams  came 
jumping  down  as  white  as  milk  from  the 
glaciers  stuck  between  the  mountain- 
tops,  and  after  resting  in  two  or  three 
little  lakes,  which  looked  like  hand-mir- 
rors lying  in  the  grass  below,  went 
bubbUng  and  foaming  on  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  over  which  they  sprang, 
to  be  dashed  into  vapor  and  snow  hun- 
dreds of  feet  down.  A  half-dozen  sheep 
and  as  many  goats  were  feeding  about 
in  the  little  valley  ;  but  I  could  not  see 
the  least  sign  of  a  house,  except  a  queer, 
brown  structure,  on  a  little  knoll,  with 
many  gables  and  peaks,  ending  in  the 
curious  dragon -pennants,  which  I  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  old  Norsk  wooden 
churches. 

When,  however,  an  hour  later,  we  had 
got  down  to  the  table-land,  I  found  my- 
seK  suddenly  in  front  of  a  long,  quaint 
log  cottage,  set  between  two  immense 
bowlders,  and  roofed  with  layers  of 
birch  bark,  covered  with  turf,  which  was 
blue  with  wild  pansies.  It  was  as  if  it 
were  built  under  a  bed  of  heart's-ease.  It 
was  very  old,  and  had  evidently  been  a 
house  of  some  pretension,  for  there  was 
much  curious  carving  about  the  doors, 
and  indeed  about  the  whole  front,  the 
dragon's  head  being  distinctly  visible  in 
the  design.  There  were  several  lesser 
houses  which  looked  as  if  they  had  once 
been  dwellings,  but  they  seemed  now  to 
be  only  stables. 

As  we  approached  the  principal  door 


it  opened,  and  there  stepped  forth  one  of 
the  most  striking  figures  I  ever  saw — a 
young  woman,  rather  tall,  and  as  straight 
as  an  arrow.  My  friend's  words  in- 
voluntarily recurred  to  me,  "  A  daughter 
of  the  Yikings,"  and  then,  somehow,  I 
too  had  the  feeling  he  had  expressed, 
"Poor  thing."  Her  figure  was  one  of 
the  most  perfect  I  ever  beheld.  Her 
face  was  singularly  beautiful ;  but  it  was 
less  her  beaut}^  than  her  nobility  of  look 
and  mien  which  impressed  me.  The 
features  were  clear  and  strong  and  per- 
fectly carved.  There  was  a  firm  mouth, 
a  good  jaw,  strong  chin,  a  broad  brow, 
and  deep  blue  eyes  which  looked  straight 
at  you.  Her  expression  was  so  soft  and 
tender  as  to  have  something  pathetic  in 
it.  Her  hair  was  flaxen,  and  as  fine  as 
satin,  and  was  brushed  perfectly  smooth 
and  coiled  on  the  back  of  her  shapely 
head,  which  was  placed  admirably  on 
her  shoulders.  She  was  dressed  in  the 
coarse,  black-blue  stuff  of  the  country, 
and  a  kerchief,  also  dark  blue,  was  knot- 
ted under  her  chin,  and  fell  back  be- 
hind her  head,  forming  a  background 
for  her  silken  hair. 

Seeing  us  she  stood  perfectly  still  un- 
til we  drew  near,  when  she  made  a  quaint, 
low  courtesy  and  advanced  to  meet  her 
father. 

"Elsket,"  he  said,  with  a  tenderness 
which  conveyed  the  full  meaning  of  the 
sweet  pet  term,  "  darling."  There  was 
something  about  these  people,  peas- 
ants though  they  were,  which  gave  me  a 
strange  feeling  of  respect  for  them. 

"  This  is  Doctor  John's  friend,"  said 
the  old  man,  quietly. 

She  looked  at  her  father  in  a  puzzled 
way  for  a  moment,  as  if  she  had  not 
heard  him,  but  as  he  repeated  his  in- 
troduction a  light  came  into  her  eyes 
and  coming  up  to  me  she  held  out  her 
hand  saying,  "  Welcome." 

Then  turning  to  her  father — "Have 
you  a  letter  for  me,  father  ?  "  she 
asked. . 

"  No,  Elsket,"  he  said,  gently  ;  "but  I 
will  go  again  next  month." 

A  cloud  settled  on  her  face  and  in- 
creased its  sadness,  and  she  turned  her 
head  away.  After  a  moment  she  went 
into  the  house  and  I  saw  that  she  was 
weeping.  A  look  of  deep  dejection  came 
over  the  old  man's  face  also. 
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I  FOUND  that  my  friend  "  Doctor  John," 
strange  to  relate  of  a  fisherman,  had  not 
exaggerated  the  merits  of  the  fishing. 
How  they  got  there,  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  lower  valley,  I  don't  know  ; 
but  trout  fairly  swarmed  in  the  little 
streams  which  boiled  among  the  rocks, 
and  they  were  as  greedy  as  if  they  had 
never  seen  a  fly  in  their  lives.  I  shortly 
became  contemptuous  toward  anything 
under  three  pounds,  and  addressed  my- 
self to  the  task  of  defending  my  flies 
against  the  smaller  ones  and  keeping 
them  only  for  the  big  fellows  which  ran 
over  three  pounds — the  patriarchs  of  the 
streams.  With  these  I  had  capital  sport, 
for  they  knew  every  angle  and  hole, 
they  sought  every  coign  of  vantage,  and 
the  rocks  were  so  thick  and  so  sharp 
that  from  the  time  one  of  these  veterans 
took  the  fly  it  was  an  equal  contest 
which  of  us  should  come  off  victorious. 
I  was  often  forced  to  rush  splashing  and 
floundering  through  the  water  to  my 
waist  to  keep  my  line  from  being  sawed, 
and  as  the  water  was  not  an  hour  from 
the  green  glaciers  above,  it  was  not  al- 
ways entirely  pleasant. 

I  soon  made  firm  friends  with  my 
hosts,  and  varied  the  monotony  of  catch- 
ing three  -  pounders  by  helping  them 
get  in  their  hay  for  the  winter.  Elsket, 
poor  thing,  was,  notwithstanding  her 
apparently  splendid  physique,  so  delicate 
that  she  could  no  longer  stand  the  fa- 
tigue of  manual  labor,  any  extra  exer- 
tion being  liable  to  bring  on  a  recur- 
rence of  the  heart-failure  from  which 
she  had  suffered.  I  learned  that  she 
had  had  a  violent  hemorrhage  two  sum- 
mers before,  from  w^hich  she  had  come 
near  dying,  and  that  the  skill  of  my 
friend,  the  doctor,  had  doubtless  saved 
lier  life.  This  was  the  hold  he  had  on 
Olaf  of  the  Mountain,  this  was  the 
"  small  service  "  he  had  rendered  them. 

By  aiding  them  thus,  I  was  enabled 
to  be  of  material  assistance  to  Olaf,  and 
I  found  in  helping  these  good  people 
that  work  took  on  once  more  the  de- 
light which  I  remembered  it  used  to 
have  under  like  circumstances  when  I 
was  a  boy.  I  could  cut  or  carry  on 
my  back  loads  of  hay  all  day  and  feel 
at  night  as  if  I  had  been  playing.    Such 


is  the  singular  effect  of  the  spirit  on 
labor. 

To  make  up  for  this,  Elsket  would 
sometimes,  when  I  went  fishing,  take  her 
knitting  and  keep  me  company,  sitting 
at  a  little  distance.  With  her  pale,  calm 
face  and  shining  hair  outlined  against 
the  background  of  her  sad-colored  ker- 
chief, she  looked  like  a  mourning  angel. 
I  never  saw  her  smile  except  when  her 
father  came  into  her  presence,  and  when 
she  smiled  it  was  as  if  the  sun  had  sud- 
denly come  in  at  a  window.  I  began  to 
understand  the  devotion  of  these  two 
strange  people,  so  like  and  yet  so  differ- 
ent. 

One  rainy  day  she  had  a  strange  turn  ; 
she  began  to  be  restless.  Her  large  sad 
eyes,  usually  so  calm,  became  bright ;  the 
two  spots  in  her  cheeks  burned  yet 
deeper  ;  her  face  grew  anxious.  Then 
she  laid  her  knitting  aside  and  took  out 
of  a  great  chest  something  on  which  she 
began  to  sew  busily.  I  was  looking  at 
her,  when  she  caught  my  eye  and  smiled. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  ever  smiled  for 
me.  "  Did  you  know  I  was  going  to  be 
married?"  she  asked,  just  as  an  Ameri- 
can girl  might  have  done.  And  before  I 
could  answer  she  brought  me  the  work. 
It  was  her  wedding  dress.  "I  have 
nearly  finished  it,"  she  said.  Then  she 
brought  me  a  box  of  old  silver  orna- 
ments, such  as  the  Norsk  brides  wear, 
and  put  them  on.  When  I  had  admii-ed 
them  she  put  them  away.  After  a  little 
she  arose  and  began  to  wander  about 
the  house  and  out  into  the  rain.  I 
watched  her  with  interest.  Her  father 
came  in,  and  I  saw  a  distressed  look  come 
into  his  eyes.  He  went  up  to  her  and 
laying  his  hand  on  her  drew  her  toward 
a  seat.  Then  taking  down  an  old  Bible 
he  turned  to  a  certain  place  and  began 
to  read.  He  read  first  the  ninetieth 
Psalm:  "Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  re- 
fuge, from  one  generation  to  another. 
Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  the  earth  and  the  world 
were  made,  thou  art  God  from  everlast- 
ing, and  world  without  end."  Then  he 
turned  to  the  chapter  of  Second  Corin- 
thians which  is  a  part  of  our  burial 
service  :  "  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  slept,"  etc.  His  voice  was  clear, 
rich,  and  devout,  and  he  read  it  with  sin- 
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gular  earnestness  and  beauty.  Tlien  lie 
opened  his  hymn-book  and  began  to 
sing  a  low,  dirge-like  hymn.  I  sat  silent 
watching  the  strange  service  and  noting 
its  effect  on  Elsket.  She  sat  first  like 
a  person  bound,  struggling  to  be  free, 
then  became  quieter,  and  at  last  perfectly 
calm.  Then  Olaf  knelt  down  and  prayed 
one  of  the  most  touching  prayers  I  ever 
heard.     It  was  for  patience. 

When  he  rose  Elsket  was  weeping,  and 
she  went  and  leant  in  his  arms  like  a 
child,  and  he  kissed  her  as  tenderly  as 
if  he  had  been  her  mother. 

Next  day,  however,  the  same  excited 
state  recurred,  and  this  time  the  read- 
ing appeared  to  have  less  effect.  She 
sewed  busily  and  insisted  that  there 
must  be  a  letter  for  her  at  L .  A  vio- 
lent fit  of  weeping  was  followed  by  a  par- 
oxysm of  coughing,  and  finally  the  old 
man,  who  had  sat  quietly  by  her  with  his 
hand  stroking  her  head,  arose  and  said, 
*'I  will  go."  She  threw  herself  into  his 
arms,  rubbing  her  head  against  him  in 
sign  of  dumb  affection,  an  d  in  a  little  while 
grew  calm.  It  was  still  raining  and 
quite  late,  only  a  little  before  sunset ; 
but  the  old  man  went  out,  and  taking 
the  path  toward  L was  soon  climb- 
ing the  mountain  toward  the  Devil's 
Seat.  Elsket  sat  up  all  night,  but  she 
was  as  calm  and  as  gentle  as  ever. 

The  next  morning  when  Olaf  returned 
she  went  out  to  meet  him.  Her  look 
v/as  full  of  eager  expectancy.  I  did  not 
go  out  but  watched  her  from  the  door. 
I  saw  Olaf  shake  his  head  and  heard  her 
say  bitterly,  "  It  is  so  hard  to  wait,"  and 
he  said,  gently,  "  Yes,  it  is,  Elsket,  but  I 
will  go  again,"  and  then  she  came  in 
weeping  quietly,  the  old  man  following 
with  a  tender  look  on  his  strong,  weather- 
beaten  face. 

That  day  Elsket  was  taken  iU.  She 
had  been  trying  to  do  a  little  work  in 
the  field  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  sinking 
spell  had  come  on.  It  looked  for  a  time 
as  if  the  poor  over  -  driven  heart  had 
knocked  off  work  for  good  and  all. 
Strong  remedies,  however,  left  by  Dr. 
John,  set  it  going  again,  and  we  got 
her  to  bed.  She  was  still  desperately  fee- 
ble and  Olaf  sat  up.  I  could  not  leave 
him,  so  we  were  sitting  watching,  he  one 
side  the  open  platform  fireplace  in  one 
comer,  and  I   the  other ;  he  smoking, 


anxious,  silent,  grim ;  I  watching  the 
expression  on  his  gray  face.  His  eyes 
seemed  set  back  deeper  than  ever  under 
the  shaggy  gray  brows,  and  as  the  fire- 
light fell  on  him  he  had  the  fierce,  hope- 
less look  of  a  caged  eagle.  It  was  late 
in  the  night  before  he  spoke,  and  then 
it  was  half  to  himself  and  but  half  to 
me. 

"  I  have  fought  it  ten  long  years,"  he 
said,  slowly. 

Not  willing  to  break  the  thread  of  his 
thought  by  speaking,  I  lit  my  pipe 
afresh  and  just  looked  at  him.  He  re- 
ceived it  as  an  answer. 

"  She  is  the  last  of  them,"  he  said,  ac- 
cepting me  as  an  auditor  rather  than 
addressing  me.  "We  go  back  to  Olaf 
Traetelje,  the  blood  of  Harald  Haar- 
farger  (the  Fairhaired)  is  in  our  veins, 
and  here  it  ends.  Dane  and  Swede  have 
known  our  power,  Saxon  and  Celt  have 
bowed  bare-headed  to  us,  and  with  her 
it  ends.  In  this  stronghold  many  times 
her  fathers  have  found  refuge  from  their 
foes  and  gained  breathing  -  time  after 
battles  by  sea  and  land.  From  this  nest, 
like  eagles,  they  have  swooped  down, 
carrying  all  before  them,  and  here,  at 
last,  when  betrayed  and  hunted,  they 
found  refuge.  Here  no  foreign  king 
could  rule  over  them  ;  here  they  learnt 
the  lesson  that  Christ  is  the  only  king, 
and  that  all  men  are  his  brothers.  Here 
they  lived  and  worshipped  him.  If  their 
dominions  were  stolen  from  them  they 
found  here  a  truer  wealth,  content ;  if 
they  had  not  power,  they  had  what  was 
better,  independence.  For  centuries 
they  held  this  last  remnant  of  the  domin- 
ion which  Harold  Haarfarger  had  con- 
quered by  land,  and  Eric  of  the  Bloody 
Axe  had  won  by  sea,  sending  out  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  people  the  lands  ; 
but  the  race  dwindled  as  their  lands  had 
done  before,  and  now  with  her  dies  the 
last.  How  has  it  come  ?  By  betrayal, 
as  ever ! " 

The  old  man  turned  fiercely,  his  breast 
heaving,  his  eyes  burning.  "Was  she 
who  came  of  a  race  at  whose  feet  jarls 
have  crawled  and  kings  have  knelt  not 
good  enough  ! "  I  was  hearing  the  story 
and  did  not  interrupt  him — "  Not  good 
enough  for  him,"  he  continued  in  his 
low,  fierce  monotone.  "I  did  not  want 
him.     What  if  he  was  a  Saxon?     His 
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fathers  were  our  boatmen.  Rather  Cnut 
a  thousand  times.  Then  the  race  would 
not  have  died.  Then  she  would  not  be 
— not  be  so." 

The  reference  to  her  recalled  him  to 
himself,  and  he  suddenly  relapsed  into 
silence. 

"At  least  Cnut  paid  the  score,"  he 
began  once  more,  in  a  low,  intense  un- 
dertone. "  In  his  arms  he  bore  him  down 
from  the  Devil's  Seat,  a  thousand  feet 
sheer  on  the  hard  ice,  where  his  cursed 
body  lies  crushed  forever,  a  witness  of 
his  falsehood." 

I  did  not  interrupt,  and  he  rewarded 
my  patience,  giving  a  more  connected 
account,  for  the  first  time  addressing 
me  directly. 

"Her  mother  died  when  she  was  a 
child,"  he  said,  softly.  His  gentle  voice 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  fierce  un- 
dertone in  which  he  had  been  speak- 
ing. "I  was  mother  as  well  as  father 
to  her.  She  was  as  good  as  she  was 
beautiful,  and  each  day  she  grew  more 
and  more  so.  She  was  a  second  Inge- 
borg.  Knowing  that  she  needed  other 
companionship  than  an  old  man,  I 
sought  and  brought  her  Cnut  (he  spoke 
of  him  as  if  I  must  know  all  about  him). 
Cnut  was  the  son  of  my  only  kinsman, 
the  last  of  his  line  as  well,  and  he  was 
tall  and  straight  and  strong.  I  loved 
him  and  he  was  my  son,  and  as  he  grew 
I  saw  that  he  loved  her,  and  I  was  not 
sorry,  for  he  was  goodly  to  look  on, 
straight  and  tall  as  one  of  old,  and  he 
was  good  also.  And  she  was  satisfied 
with  him,  and  from  a  child  ordered  him 
to  do  her  girlish  bidding,  and  he  obeyed 
and  laughed,  well  content  to  have  her 
smile.  And  he  would  carry  her  on  his 
shoulder,  and  take  her  on  the  mountain 
to  slide,  and  gather  her  flowers.  And 
I  thought  it  was  well.  And  I  thought 
that  in  time  they  would  marry  and  have 
the  farm,  and  that  there  would  be  chil- 
dren about  the  house,  and  the  valley 
might  be  tilled  with  their  voices  as  in 
the  old  time.  And  I  was  content.  And 
one  day  he  came !  (the  reference  cost 
him  an  effort).  Cnut  found  him  fainting 
on  the  mountain  and  brought  him  here 
in  his  arms.  He  had  come  to  the  village 
alone,  and  the  idle  fools  there  had  told 
him  of  me,  and  he  had  asked  to  meet 
me,  and  they  told  him  of  the  mountain, 


and  that  none  could  pass  the  Devil's 
Ledge  but  those  who  had  the  old  blood, 
and  that  I  loved  not  strangers  ;  and  he 
said  he  would  pass  it,  and  he  had  come 
and  passed  safely  the  narrow  ledge,  and 
reached  the  Devil's  Seat,  when  a  stone 
had  fallen  upon  him,  and  Cnut  had 
found  him  there  fainting,  and  had  lifted 
him  and  brought  him  here,  risking  his 
own  life  to  save  him  on  the  narrow 
ledge.  And  he  was  near  to  death  for 
da^'s,  and  she  nursed  him  and  brought 
him  from  the  grave. 

"  At  first  I  was  cold  to  him,  but  there 
was  something  about  him  that  drew  me 
and  held  me.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
j^oung  and  taller  than  Cnut,  and  fair. 
It  was  not  that  his  eyes  were  clear  and 
full  of  light,  and  his  figure  straight  as 
a  young  pine.  It  was  not  that  he  had 
climbed  the  mountain  and  passed  the 
narrow  ledge  and  the  Devil's  Seat  alone, 
though  I  liked  well  his  act ;  for  none  but 
those  who  have  Harold  Haarfarger's 
blood  have  done  it  alone  in  all  the 
years,  though  many  have  tried  and 
failed.  I  asked  him  what  men  called 
him,  and  he  said  *  Harold  ; '  then,  laugh- 
ing, said  some  called  him  '  Harold  the 
Fair-haired.'  The  answer  pleased  me. 
There  was  something  in  the  name  which 
drew  me  to  him.  I  had  thought  of  Har- 
old Haarfarger,  and  that  later  Harold, 
w^ho,  though  a  Dane,  died  bravely  for 
his  kingdom  when  his  brother  betrayed 
him,  and  I  held  out  my  hand  and  gave 
him  the  clasp  of  friendship." 

The  old  man  paused,  but  after  a  brief 
reflection  proceeded : 

"  We  made  him  welcome  and  we  loved 
him.  He  knew  the  world  and  could  tell 
us  many  things.  He  knew  the  story  of 
Norway  and  the  Vikings,  and  the  Sagas 
were  on  his  tongue.  Cnut  loved  him 
and  followed  him,  and  she  (the  pause 
which  always  indicated  her  who  filled 
his  thoughts) — she,  then  but  a  girl, 
laughed  and  sang  for  him,  and  he  sang 
for  her,  and  his  voice  was  rich  and 
sweet.  And  she  went  out  with  him  to 
fish  and  to  climb,  and  often,  when  Cnut 
and  I  were  in  the  field,  we  would  hear 
her  laugh,  clear  and  fresh  from  the 
rocks  beside  the  streams,  as  he  told  her 
some  fine  story  of  liis  England.  He 
stayed  here  a  month  and  a  week,  and 
then   departed,  saying  he  would  come 
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again  next  year,  and  the  house  was  emp- 
ty and  silent  after  he  left.  But  after  a 
time  we  grew  used  to  it  once  more,  and 
the  winter  came. 

"  When  the  spring  returned  we  got  a 
letter — a  letter  to  her — saying  he  would 
come  again,  and  every  two  weeks  an- 
other letter  came,  and  I  went  for  it  and 
brought  it  to — to  her,  and  she  read  it 
to  Cnut  and  me.  And  at  last  he  came 
and  I  went  to  meet  him,  and  brought 
him  here,  welcome  as  if  he  had  been  my 
eldest  born,  and  w^e  were  glad.  Cnut 
smiled  and  ran  forward  and  gave  him 
his  hand,  and — she — she  did  not  come 
at  first,  but  when  she  came  she  was  clad 
in  all  that  was  her  best,  and  wore  her 
silver — the  things  her  mother  and  her 
grandmother  had  worn,  and  as  she 
stepped  out  of  the  door  and  saluted 
him,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  she 
was  a  woman  grown,  and  it  was  hard  to 
tell  which  face  was  brightest,  hers  or 
his,  and  Cnut  smiled  to  see  her  so 
glad." 

The  old  man  relapsed  into  reflection. 
Presently,  however,  he  resumed  : 

"  This  time  he  was  gayer  than  before 
— the  summer  seemed  to  come  with  him. 
He  sang  to  her  and  read  to  her  from 
books  that  he  had  brought,  teaching 
her  to  speak  English  like  himself,  and 
he  would  go  and  fish  up  the  streams 
while  she  sat  near  by  and  talked  to 
him.  Cnut  also  learned  his  tongue 
well,  and  I  did  also,  but  Cnut  did  not 
see  so  much  of  him  as  before,  for  Cnut 
had  to  work,  and  in  the  evening  they 
were  reading,  and  she — she — grew  more 
and  more  beautiful,  and  laughed  and 
sang  more.  And  so  the  summer  passed. 
The  autumn  came,  but  he  did  not  go, 
and  I  was  well  content,  for  she  was 
happy,  and,  in  truth,  the  place  was 
cheerier  that  he  was  here.  Cnut  alone 
seemed  downcast,  but  I  knew  not  why  ; 
and  then  the  snow  came.  One  morning 
we  awoke  and  the  farm  was  as  white  as 
the  mountains.  I  said  to  him,  *  Now 
you  are  here  for  the  winter,'  and  he 
laughed  and  said,  '  No,  1  will  stay  till 
the  new-year.  I  have  business  then, 
and  I  must  go.'  And  I  turned,  and  her 
face  was  like  sunshine,  for  she  knew 
that  none  but  Cnut  and  I  had  ever 
passed  the  Devil's  Ledge  in  the  snow, 
and  the  other  way  by  which  I  took  the 


Doctor  home  was  worse  then,  though 
easier  in  the  summer,  only  longer.  But 
Cnut  looked  gloomy,  at  which  I  chid 
him ;  but  he  was  silent,  and  the  autumn 
passed  rapidly,  so  cheerful  was  he,  find- 
ing in  the  snow  as  much  pleasure  as  in 
the  sunshine,  and  taking  her  out  to 
slide  and  race  on  shoes  till  she  would 
come  in  with  her  cheeks  like  roses  in 
summer,  and  her  eyes  like  stars,  and 
she  made  it  warm  where  she  was. 

*'And  one  evening  they  came  home. 
He  was  gayer  than  ever,  and  she  more 
beautiful,  but  silenter  than  her  wont. 
She  looked  like  her  mother  the  evening  I 
asked  her  to  be  my  wife.  I  could  not  take 
my  eyes  from  her.  That  night  Cnut  was 
a  caged  wolf.  At  last  he  asked  me  to 
come  out,  and  then  he  told  me  that  he 
had  seen  Harold  kiss  her  and  had  heard 
him  tell  her  he  loved  her,  and  she  had  not 
driven  him  away.  My  heart  was  wrung 
for  Cnut,  for  I  loved  him,  and  he  wept 
like  a  child.  I  tried  to  comfort  him, 
but  it  was  useless,  and  the  next  day  he 
went  away  for  a  time.  I  was  glad  to 
have  him  go,  for  I  grieved  for  him,  and 
I  thought  she  would  miss  him  and  be 
glad  when  he  came  again,  and  though 
the  snow  was  bad  on  the  mountain  he 
was  sure  as  a  wolf.  He  bade  us  good- 
by  and  left  with  his  eyes  looking  like 
a  hurt  dog's.  I  thought  she  would  have 
wept  to  have  him  go,  but  she  did  not. 
She  gave  him  her  hand  and  turned  back 
to  Harold,  and  smiled  back  t5  him  when 
he  smiled.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
not  been  glad  to  have  her  smile,  and  I 
was  sorry  Harold  had  stayed,  and  I 
watched  Cnut  climb  the  mountain  like  a 
dark  speck  against  the  snow  till  he  dis- 
appeared. She  was  so  happy  and  beau- 
tiful that  I  could  not  long  be  out  with 
her,  though  I  grieved  for  Cnut,  and  when 
she  came  to  me  and  told  me  one  night 
of  her  great  love  for  Harold  I  forgot  my 
own  regret  in  her  joy,  and  I  said  noth- 
ing to  Harold,  because  she  told  me  he 
said  that  in  his  country  it  was  not  usual 
for  the  father  to  be  told  or  to  speak  to 
a  daughter's  lover. 

"  They  were  much  taken  up  together 
after  that,  and  I  was  alone,  and  I  missed 
Cnut  sorely,  and  would  have  longed  for 
him  more  but  for  her  happiness.  But 
one  day,  when  he  had  been  gone  two 
months,  I  looked  over  the  mountain,  and 
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on  the  snow  I  saw  a  black  speck.  It 
had  not  been  there  before,  and  I  watched 
it  as  it  moved,  and  I  knew  it  was  Cnut. 

"I  said  nothing  until  he  came,  and 
then  I  ran  and  met  him.  He  was  thin, 
and  worn,  and  older ;  but  his  eyes  had 
a  look  in  them  which  I  thought  was  joy 
at  getting  home  ;  only  they  were  not 
soft,  and  he  looked  taller  than  when  he 
left,  and  he  spoke  little.  His  eyes  sof- 
tened when  she,  hearing  his  voice,  came 
out  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  smil- 
ing to  welcome  him  ;  but  he  did  not  kiss 
her  as  kinsfolk  do  after  long  absence, 
and  when  Harold  came  out  the  wolf-look 
came  back  into  his  eyes.  Harold  looked 
not  so  pleased  to  see  him,  but  held  out 
his  hand  to  greet  him.  But  Cnut  step- 
ped back,  and  suddenly  drawing  from 
his  breast  a  letter,  placed  it  in  his  palm, 
saying  slowly,  *  I  have  been  to  England, 
Lord  Harold,  and  have  brought  you  this 
from  your  Lady  Ethelfrid  Penrith — they 
expect  you  to  your  wedding  at  the  New 
Year.'  Harold  turned  as  white  as  the 
snow  under  his  feet,  and  she  gave  a  cry 
and  fell  full  length  on  the  ground. 

"  Cnut  was  the  first  to  reach  her,  and 
lifting  her  in  his  arms  he  bore  her  into 
the  house.  Harold  would  have  seized 
her,  but  Cnut  brushed  him  aside  as  if 
he  had  been  a  barley-straw,  and  carried 
her  and  laid  her  down.  When  she  came 
to  herself  she  did  not  remember  clearly 
what  had  happened.  She  was  strange 
to  me  who  was  her  father,  but  she  knew 
him.  I  could  have  slayed  him,  but  she 
called  him.  He  went  to  her,  and  she 
understood  only  that  he  was  going  away, 
and  she  wept.  He  told  her  it  was  true 
that  he  had  loved  another  w^oman  and 
had  promised  to  marr^'  her,  before  he 
had  met  her,  but  now  he  loved  her  bet- 
ter, and  he  would  go  home  and  arrange 
everything  and  return  ;  and  she  listened 
and  clung  to  him.  I  hated  him  and 
wanted  him  to  go,  but  he  was  my  guest, 
and  I  told  him  that  he  could  not  go 
through  the  snow  ;  but  he  was  deter- 
mined. It  seemed  as  if  he  wanted  now 
to  get  away,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  him 
go,  for  my  child  was  strange  to  me,  and 
if  he  had  deceived  one  woman  I  knew 
he  might  another,  and  Cnut  said  the 
letter  he  had  sent  by  him  before  the 
snow  came  was  to  say  he  would  come  in 
time  to  be  married  ;  and  Cnut  said  he 


lived  in  a  great  castle  and  owned  broad 
lands,  more  than  one  could  see  from 
the  whole  mountain,  and  his  people  had 
brought  him  in  and  asked  him  many  ques- 
tions of  him,  and  offered  him  gold  to 
bring  the  letter  back,  and  he  refused  the 
gold,  and  brought  it  without  the  gold ; 
and  some  said  he  had  deceived  more  than 
one  woman.  And  Lord  Harold  went  to 
get  ready,  and  she  wept,  and  moaned, 
and  was  strange.  And  then  Cnut  went 
to  her  and  told  her  of  his  own  love  for 
her,  and  that  he  was  loyal  to  her,  but  she 
waved  him  from  her,  and  when  he  asked 
her  to  marry  him,  for  he  loved  her  truly, 
she  said  him  nay  with  violence,  so  that 
he  came  forth  into  the  air  looking  white 
as  a  leper.  And  he  sat  down,  and  when 
I  came  out  he  was  sitting  on  a  stone  and 
had  his  knife  in  his  hand,  looking  at  it 
with  a  dangerous  gleam  in  his  eyes  ; 
and  just  then  she  arose  and  came  out, 
and,  seeing  him  sitting  with  his  knife,  she 
gave  a  start,  and  her  manner  changed, 
and  going  to  him  she  spoke  softly  to 
him  for  the  first  time,  and  made  him 
yield  her  up  the  knife  ;  for  she  knew 
that  the  knife  hung  loose  in  the  sheath. 
But  then  she  changed  again  and  all  her 
anger  rose  against  Cnut,  that  he  had 
brought  Harold  the  letter  which  carried 
him  away,  and  Cnut  sat  saying  nothing 
and  his  face  was  like  stone.  Then  Lord 
Harold  came  and  said  he  was  ready,  and 
he  asked  Cnut  would  he  carry  his  lug- 
gage. And  Cnut  refused,  and  then  sud- 
denly looked  him  full  in  his  face,  and 
said,  'Yes.'  And  Harold  entered  the 
house  to  say  good-by  to  her,  and  I 
heard  her  weeping  within,  and  my  heart 
grew  hard  against  the  Englishman,  and 
Cnut's  face  was  black  with  anger,  and 
when  Harold  came  forth  I  heard  her  cry 
out,  and  he  turned  and  said  he  would 
return,  and  would  write  her  a  letter  to 
let  her  know  when  he  would  return. 
But  he  said  it  as  one  speaks  to  a  child, 
not  meaning  it.  And  Cnut  went  in  to 
speak  to  her,  but  I  heard  her  drive  him 
out  as  if  he  had  been  a  dog,  and  he 
came  forth  with  his  face  like  a  wolf's, 
and  taking  up  Lord  Harold's  luggage, 
he  set  out.  And  so  they  went  over  the 
mountain. 

"  And  all  that  night  she  lay  awake, 
and  I  heard  her  moaning,  and  all  next 
dav  she  sat  like  stone,  and  I  milked  the 
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goats,  and  her  thoughts  were  on  the  let- 
ters he  would  send. 

"  I  spoke  to  her,  but  she  spoke  only 
of  the  letters  to  come,  and  I  kept  silence, 
for  I  had  seen  that  Lord  Harold  would 
come  no  more,  for  I  had  seen  him  burn 
the  little  things  she  had  given  him,  and 
he  had  taken  everything  away,  but  I 
could  not  tell  her  so.  And  the  days 
passed,  and  I  hoped  that  Cnut  would 
come  straight  back  ;  but  he  did  not.  It 
grieved  me,  for  I  loved  him,  and  hoped 
that  he  would  return,  and  that  in  time 
she  would  forget  Lord  Harold,  and  not 
be  strange,  but  be  as  she  had  been  to 
Cnut  before  he  came.  Yet  I  thought  it 
not  wholly  wonderful  that  Cnut  did  not 
return  at  once,  nor  unwise  ;  for  she  was 
lonely,  and  would  sit  all  da,y  looking  up 
the  mountain,  and  when  he  came  she 
would,  I  thought,  be  glad  to  have  him 
back. 

"But  at  the  end  of  a  week  she  began 
to  urge  me  to  go  for  a  letter.  But  I 
told  her  it  could  not  come  so  soon  ;  but 
when  another  week  had  passed  she  be- 
gan to  sew,  and  when  I  asked  her  what 
she  sewed,  she  said  her  bridal  dress,  and 
she  became  so  that  I  agreed  to  go,  for 
I  knew  no  letter  would  come,  and  it 
broke  my  heart  to  see  her.  And  when 
I  was  ready  she  kissed  me,  and  wept  in 
my  arms,  and  called  me  her  good  father ; 
and  so  I  started. 

*'  She  stood  in  the  door  and  watched 
me  climb  the  mountain,  and  waved  to 
me  almost  gayly. 

"  The  snow  was  deep,  but  I  followed 
the  track  which  Cnut  and  the  English- 
man had  made  two  weeks  before,  for  no 
new  snow  had  fallen,  and  I  saw  that  one 
track  was  ever  behind  the  other,  and 
never  beside  it,  as  if  Cnut  had  fallen 
back  and  followed  behind  him. 

And  so  I  came  near  to  the  Devil's  Seat, 
where  it  was  difficult,  and  from  where 
Cnut  had  brought  him  in  his  arms  that 
day,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  began 
to  fear,  for  I  remembered  Cnut's  look 
when  he  came  from  the  house  when  she 
waved  him  off,  and  it  had  been  so  easy 
for  him  with  a  swing  of  his  arm  to  have 
pushed  the  other  over  the  cliff.  But 
when  I  saw  that  he  had  driven  his  stick 
deep  in  to  hold  hard,  and  that  the  tracks 
went  on  beyond,  I  breathed  freely  again, 
and  so  I   passed  the  narrow  path,  and 


the  black  wall,  and  came  to  the  Devil's 
Seat ;  and  as  I  turned  the  rock  my  heart 
stopped  beating,  and  I  had  nearly  fallen 
from  the  ledge.  For  there,  scattered 
and  half-buried  in  the  snow,  lay  the  pack 
Cnut  had  carried  on  his  back,  and  the 
snow  was  all  dug  up  and  piled  about  as 
if  stags  had  been  fighting  there.  From 
the  wall,  across  and  back,  were  deep 
furrows,  as  if  they  were  ploughed  by 
men's  feet  dug  fiercely  in  ;  but  they  were 
deeper  toward  the  edge,  and  on  one 
spot  at  the  edge  it  was  all  torn  clear 
from  the  black  rock,  and  beyond  the 
seat  the  narrow  path  lay  smooth,  and 
bright,  and  level  as  it  had  fallen,  with- 
out a  track.  My  knees  shook  under 
me,  and  I  clutched  my  stick  for  sup- 
port, and  everything  grew  black  before 
me  :  and  presently  I  fell  on  my  knees 
and  crawled  and  peered  over  the 
edge,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen, 
only  where  the  wall  slants  sharp  down 
for  a  little  space  in  one  spot  the  snow 
was  brushed  away  as  if  something  had 
struck  there,  and  the  black,  smooth  rock 
showed  a  clean  edge,  cutting  off  the 
sight  from  the  glacier  a  thousand  feet 
down." 

The  old  man's  breast  heaved.  It  was 
evidently  a  painful  narrative,  but  he  kept 
on. 

*'  I  sat  down  in  the  snow  and  thought ; 
for  I  could  not  think  at  once.  Cnut  had 
not  wished  to  murder,  or  else  he  had 
flung  the  Englishman  from  the  ledge 
with  one  blow  of  his  strong  arm.  He 
had  waited  until  they  had  stood  on  the 
Devil's  Seat,  and  then  he  had  thrown  off 
his  pack  and  faced  him,  man  to  man. 
The  Englishman  was  strong  and  active, 
taller  and  heavier  than  Cnut.  He  had 
Harold's  name,  but  he  had  not  Harold's 
heart  nor  blood,  and  Cnut  had  carried 
him  in  his  arms  over  the  cliff,  with  his 
false  heart  like  water  in  his  body. 

*'  I  sat  all  day  and  into  the  night  there  ; 
for  I  knew  that  he  would  betray  no  one 
more.  I  sorrowed  for  Cnut,  for  he  was 
my  very  son.  And  after  a  time  I  would 
have  gone  back  to  her,  but  I  thought  of 
her  at  home  waiting  and  watching  for 
me  with  a  letter,  and  I  could  not ;  and 
then  I  wept,  and  I  wished  I  were  Cnut, 
for  I  knew  that  he  had  had  one  moment 
of  joy.  And  then  I  took  the  scattered 
things  from  the  snow  and  threw  them 
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over  the  cliff;  for  I  would  not  let  it 
be  known  that  Cnut  had  flung  the 
Englishman  over.  It  would  be  talked 
about  over  the  mountain,  and  Cnut 
would  be  thought  a  murderer,  and  some 


Providentially  the  remedies  provided 
by  Doctor  John  were  right  at  hand,  and, 
thanks  to  them,  the  crimson  tide  was 
stayed  before  life  went  out ;  but  it  was 
soon  apparent    that  her    strength    was 


would  say  he  had  done  it  foully ;  and  so    gone  and  her  power  exhausted. 


I  went  on  over  the 
mountain,  and  told 
it  there  that  Cnut 
and  the  English- 
man had  gone  over 
the  cliff  together  in 
the  snow  on  their 
way,  and  it  was 
thought  that  a  slip 
of  snow  had  car- 
ried them,  and  I 
came  back  and  told 
her  only  that  no 
letter  had  come." 

He  was  silent  so 
long  that  I  thought 
he  had  ended ;  but 
presently,  in  a 
voice  so  low  it  was 
just  like  a  whis- 
per, he  added  :  "  I 
thought  she  would 
forget,  but  she  has 
not,  and  every  fort- 
night she  begins  to 
sew  her  dress  and  I 
go  over  the  moun- 
tains to  give  her 
peace ;  for  each 
time  she  draws 
nearer  to  the  end, 
and  wears  away 
more  and  more, 
and  some  day  the 
thin  blade  will 
snap." 

"The  thin  blade" 
was  already  snap- 
ping, and  even 
while  he  was 
speaking  the  last  fibres  were  giving  way. 

The  silence  which  followed  his  words 
were  broken  by  Elsket ;  I  heard  a  strange 
sound  and  Elsket  called  feebly,  "Oh, 
father." 

Olaf  went  quickly  to  her  bedside.  I 
heard  him  say,  "My  God  in  Heaven  !  " 
and  I  sprang  up  and  joined  him.  It 
was  a  hemorrhage.  Her  life-blood  was 
flowing  from  her  lips.  She  could  not 
last  like  that  ten  minutes. 
Vol.  X.— -25 
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AVe  worked  over 
her,  but  her  pulse 
was  running  down 
like  a  broken  clock. 
There  was  no  time 
to  have  got  a  phy- 
sician, even  had 
there  been  one  to 
get.  I  mentioned 
it ;  Olaf  shook  his 
head.  "She  is  in 
the  hands  of  God," 
he  said. 

Olaf  never  left 
the  bedside  except 
to  heat  water  or 
to  get  some  stimu- 
lant for  her. 

But,  notwith- 
standing every  ef- 
fort, she  failed  to 
rally.  The  over- 
taxed heart  was 
giving  out,  and  all 
day  she  sank  stead- 
ily. I  never  saw 
such  a  desjDerate 
face  as  that  old 
man's.  It  haunts 
me  now.  He  held 
her  hand,  now 
growing  cold, 
against  his  cheek 
to  keep  it  warm — 
stroked  it  and  kiss- 
ed it.  As  the  short, 
quick  breaths 
came,  which  pre- 
cede dissolution, 
he  sank  on  his 
knees.  At  first,  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  ;  then,  in  the  agony  of  his  despair, 
he  began  to  speak  aloud.  I  never  heard 
a  more  moving  appeal.  It  was  a  man 
speaking  face  to  face  with  God,  for  one 
about  to  enter  his  presence.  His  eyes 
were  wide  open,  as  if  he  saw  His  face. 
He  did  not  ask  that  she  should  be  spai'ed 
to  him  ;  it  was  all  for  his  "  Elsket,"  his 
"  Darling,"  that  Jesus  would  be  her 
''  Herder,"  and  lead  her  beside  the  still 
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waters ;  that  she   might  be  spared  all 
suffering  and  sorrow,  and  have  peace. 

Presently  he  ended  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands.  The  quick,  faint  breaths 
had  died  away,  and  as  I  looked  on  the  still 


"  Elsket  was  weeping,   and  she  went  and   leant  in   his  arms  like  a  child 


white  face  on  the  pillow  I  thought  that 
she  had  gone.  But  suddenly  the  large 
eyes  slowly  opened  wide. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  faintly. 

"  Elsket,"  the  old  man  bent  over  her 
eagerly. 

"I  am  so  tired." 

"My  Elsket." 

"  I  love  you." 

"Yes,  my  Elsket." 


"  You  will  stay  with  me  ?  " 
"Yes,  always." 
"If  Cnut  comes  ?  " 
"Yes,  my  Elsket." 

"  If  Cnut  comes " 

Her  true  lover's  name 
was  the  last  on  her  lips. 

Very  faintly  he  bent  his 
ear  to  her  lips.     "  Yes  ?  " 

But  we  never  knew  just 
what  she  wanted.  The  dim, 
large  eyes  closed,  and  then 
the  lids  lifted  slowly  a  lit- 
tle, there  was  a  sigh,  and 
Elsket 's  watching  was  over, 
the  weary  spirit  was  at 
peace. 

"She  is  with  God,"  he 
said,  calmly. 

I  closed  the  white  lids 
gently  and  moved  out. 
Later  I  offered  to  help  him, 
but  he  said  "No,"  and  I  re- 
mained out  of  doors  till  the 
afternoon. 

About  sunset  he  appeared 
and  went  up  toward  the  old 
church,  and  I  went  into  the 
house.  I  found  that  he  had 
laid  her  out  in  the  large 
room,  and  she  lay  with  her 
face  slightly  turned  as  if 
asleep.  She  was  dressed 
like  a  bride  in  the  brid«,l 
dress  she  had  sewn  so  long  ; 
her  hair  was  unbound,  and 
lay  about  her,  fine  and  silk- 
en, and  she  wore  the  old 
silver  ornaments  she  had 
showed  me.  No  bride  had 
ever  a  more  faithful  atten- 
dant. He  had  put  them  all 
upon  her. 

After  a  time,  as  he  did 
not  come  back,  I  went  to 
look  for  him.  As  I  ap- 
proached I  heard  a  dull, 
thumping  sound.  When  I  reached  the 
cleared  place  I  found  him  digging.  He 
had  chosen  a  spot  just  in  front  of  the 
quaint  old  door,  with  the  rude,  runic  let- 
ters which  the  earhest  sunbeams  would 
touch.  As  I  came  up  I  saw  he  was  dig- 
ging her  grave.  I  offered  to  help,  but 
he  said  "  No."  So  I  carried  him  some 
food  and  placing  it  near  him  left  him. 
Late  that  evening  he  came  down  and 
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asked  me  if  I  would  sit  up  that  night. 
I  told  him  yes.  He  thanked  me  and 
went  into  the  house.  In  a  little  while 
he  came  out  and  silently  w^ent  up  the 
path  toward  the  mountain. 

It  was  a  strange  night  that  I  spent  in 
that  silent  valley  in  that  still  house, 
only  I,  and  the  dead  girl  lying  there  so 
white  and  peaceful.  I  had  strange 
thoughts,  and  the  earth  and  things 
earthly  disappeared  for  me,  that  night 
shut  in  by  those  mountain  walls.  I 
was  cut  off  from  all  but  God  and 
the  dead.  I  have  dear  ones  in  heaven, 
and  I  was  nearer  to  them  that  night,  amid 
the  mountain- tops  of  Norway,  than  I  was 
to  earthly  friends.  I  think  I  was  nearer 
to  heaven  that  night  than  I  ever  shall 
be  again  till  I  get  there. 

Day  broke  like  a  great  pearl,  but  I 
did  not  heed  it.     It  was  all  peace. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  step  outside,  and 
Olaf,  with  his  face  drawn  and  gray,  and 
bowing  under  the  weight  of  the  burden 
upon  his  shoulder,  stepped  wearily  in  at 
the  door. 

To  do  Elsket  honor  he  had  been  over 
the  mountain  to  get  it.  I  helped  lift  it 
down  and  place  it,  and  then  he  waited 
for  me  to  go.  As  I  passed  out  of  the 
door  I  saw  him  bend  over  the  quiet 
sleeper.  I  looked  in  later  ;  he  had  placed 
her  in  the  coffin,  but  the  top  was  not  on 
and  he  was  on  his  knees  beside  her. 

He  did  not  bury  her  that  day  ;  but  he 
never  left  her  side  ;  he  sat  by  her  all  day 
and  all  night.  Next  day  he  came  to  the 
door  and  looked  at  me.  I  went  in  and 
understood  that  he  w^anted  me  to  look 
for  the  last  time  on  her  face.  It  was 
fairer  than  I  ever  saw  it.  He  had  cut 
her  flowers  and  placed  them  all  about 
her,  and  on  her  breast  was  a  small  packet 
of  letters.  All  care,  all  suffering,  all  that 
was  merely  of  the  earth  were  cleansed 
away,  and  she  looked  as  she  lay  like  a 
dead  angel.  After  I  came  out  I  heard 
hini  fastening  on  the  top,  and  when  he 
finished  I  went  in  again.  He  w^ould  have 
attempted  to  carry  it  by  himself  but  I 
restrained  him,  and  without  a  word  he 
took  the  head  and  I  the  foot,  and  so  lift- 
ing her  tenderly  we  went  gently  out  and 
up  toward  the  church.  We  had  to  pause 
and  rest  several  times,  for  he  was  almost 
worn  out.  After  we  had  lowered  her  into 
the  grave  I  was  in  doubt  what  to  do  ;  but 


Olaf  drew  from  his  coat  his  two  books, 
and  standing  close  by  the  side  of  the 
grave  he  opened  first  the  little  IMhla  and 
began  to  read  in  a  low  but  distinct  voice  : 
"  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  refuge,  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
the  earth  and  the  world  were  made,  thou 
art  God  from  everlasting,  and  world 
without  end." 

When  he  finished  this  he  turned  and 
read  again  :  "  Now  is  Christ  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  become  the  first-fruits  of 
them  that  slept,"  etc.  They  were  the 
psalm  and  the  chapter  which  I  had 
heard  him  read  to  Elsket  that  first  day 
when  she  became  excited,  and  with 
which  he  had  so  often  charmed  her  rest- 
less spirit. 

He  closed,  and  I  thought  he  was  done, 
but  he  opened  his  h}Txin-book  and  turn- 
ing over  a  few  leaves  sang  the  same 
hymn  he  had  sung  to  her  that  day.  He 
sang  it  all  through  to  the  end,  the  low, 
strange,  dirge-like  hymn,  and  chanted 
as  it  was  by  that  old  man  alone,  stand- 
ing in  the  fading  evening  light  beside 
the  grave  which  he  ha^d  dug  for  his 
daughter,  I  never  heard  anything  so 
mo^dng.  Then  he  knelt,  and  clasp- 
ing his  hands  offered  a  prayer.  The 
words,  from  habit,  ran  almost  as  they 
had  done  when  he  had  prayed  for 
Elsket  before,  that  God  would  be  her 
shepherd  and  lead  her  beside  the  still 
waters,  and  give  her  peace. 

When  he  was  through  I  waited  a  little, 
and  then  I  took  up  a  spade  to  help 
him  ;  but  he  reached  out  and  took  it 
quietly,  and  seeing  that  he  wanted  to  be 
alone  I  left  him.  He  meant  to  do  for 
Elsket  all  the  last  sacred  offices  himself. 

I  was  so  fatigued  that  on  reaching 
the  house  I  dropped  oft*  to  sleep  and 
slept  till  morning,  and  I  do  not  know 
when  he  came  into  the  house,  if  he  came 
at  all  When  I  waked  early  next  morn- 
ing he  was  not  there,  and  I  rose  and 
went  up  to  the  church  to  hunt  for  him. 
He  was  sitting  quietly  beside  the  grave, 
and  I  saw  that  he  had  placed  at  lier  head 
a  little  cross  of  birch  wood,  on  which  he 
had  burned  one  word,  simply, 

"Elsket." 

I  spoke  to  him,  asking  him  to  come  to 
the  house. 
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ELSKET. 


"  I  saw  that  he   had   placed  at  her  head  a   little  cross." 


"  I  cannot  leave  her,"  he  said  ;  but 
when  I  urged  him  he  rose  silently  and 
returned  with  me. 

I  remained  with  him  for  a  while  after 
that,  and  each  day  he  went  and  sat  by 
the  grave.  At  last  I  had  to  leave.  I 
urged  him  to  come  wdth  me,  but  he  re- 
plied always,  "No,  I  must  watch  over 
Elsket." 

It  w^as  late  in  the  evening  when  we 
set  off  to  cross  the  mountain.     We  came 


by  the  same  path  by  which  I  had  gone, 
Olaf  leading  me  as  carefully  and  hold- 
ing me  as  steadily  as  when  I  went  over 
before.  I  stopped  at  the  church  to  lay 
a  few  wild  flowers  on  the  little  yellow 
mound  where  Elsket  slept  so  quietly. 
Olaf  said  not  a  word  ;  he  simply  waited 
till  I  was  done  and  then  followed  me 
dumbly.  I  was  so  filled  with  sorrow  for 
him  that  I  did  not,  except  in  one  place, 
think   much  of   the  fearful  cliffs  along 
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which  we  made  our  wa}'.  At  the  Devil's 
Seat,  indeed,  my  nerves  for  a  moment 
seemed  shaken  and  almost  gave  way  as 
[  thought  of  the  false  young  lord  whose 
faithlessness  had  caused  all  the  misery 
to  these  simple,  kindly  folk,  and  of  the 
fierce  young  Norseman  who  had  there 
found  so  sweet  a  revenge.  But  we  came 
on  and  passed  the  ledge,  and  struck  the 
broader  path  just  after  the  day  broke, 
where  it  was  no  longer  perilous  but  only 
painful. 

There  Olaf  paused.  *'  I  will  go  back 
if  you  don't  want  me,"  he  said.  I  did 
not  need  his  services,  but  I  urged  him  to 
come  on  with  me — to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
friends.  "  I  have  none,"  he  said,  sim- 
ply. Then  to  come  home  with  me  and 
live  with  me  in  old  Virginia.     He  said, 


"  No,"  he  "  must  watch  over  Elsket." 
So  finally  I  had  to  give  in,  and  with  a 
clasp  of  the  hand  and  a  message  to 
"  her  friend,"  Doctor  John,  to  "  remem- 
ber Elsket,"  he  went  back  and  was  soon 
lost  amid  the  rocks. 

I  was  half-way  down  when  I  reached  a 
cleared  place  an  hour  or  so  later,  and 
turned  to  look  back.  The  sharp  angle 
of  the  Devil's  Ledge  was  the  highest 
point  visible,  the  very  pinnacle  of  the 
mountain,  and  there,  clear  against  the 
buraished  steel  of  the  morning  sky,  on 
the  very  edge,  clear  in  the  rare  atmos- 
2:)here  was  a  small  figure.  It  stood  for  a 
second,  a  black  point  distinctly  outlined, 
and  then  disappeared.  It  was  Olaf  of 
the  Mountain,  gone  back  to  keep  watch 
over  Elsket. 


THE   GREAT    KING'S   DREAM. 

I  LOOK  upon  her,  yearning. 

She  sleeps  so  still  by  my  side  ; 
And  the  strange  stone's  light,  still  burning, 

Falls  on  the  face  of  my  bride  ; 
And  my  hand  that  hath  never  left  her. 

Lies  by  her,  but  touches  nor  stirs  ; 
And  the  wealth  of  which  Isis  bereft  her 

Lies  heaped  at  my  feet  and  hers. 

Our  gems  do  not  flash  or  sparkle, 

But  glow  with  a  moveless  spark  ; 
Our  hoiu-s  flash  not,  nor  darkle. 

With  the  pulsing  of  day  and  dark  ; 
Safe,  deep  in  our  bridal  chamber, 

We  heed  not  the  storm  nor  the  snow  ; 
It  seemeth,  we  cannot  remember 

When  it  was  not  ahvavs  so. 


And  as  at  the  first  she  adored  me, 
Her  love  in  her  heart  still  keeps  ; 

For  she  lieth  turned  toward  me 
AVith  her  smile  upon  her  lips  ; 
Vol.  X.— 26 
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And  I  know,  'tis  to-day's  thoughts  make  her 

So  happily,  lightly  sleep  ; 
I  still  my  breath,  lest  it  wake  her 

Lest  she  wake  to  the  old,  and  weep. 


See,  still  are  her  robes  not  faded ; 

The  fire  of  the  carbuncle  throws 
On  the  rounds  of  her  eyes  deep-shaded 

A  light  that  is  like  the  rose  ; 
Her  breast,  that  was  once  so  cruel 

Sleeps  still  as  that  first  night — hush*- 
Was  it  the  red-rayed  jewel 

Or  I,  who  made  her  blush? 


Is  it  mortal  bliss,  hereunder  ? 

I  wonder  what  men  would  say — 
Do  they  work  yet,  out  there,  I  wonder 

In  the  yellow  light  they  call  day '? 
Could  they  break  to  their  great  King's  chamber 

And  wish  to  their  King  good-night  ? 
Or  good-morrow  ?     I  cannot  remember 
Time,  in  this  scarlet  light. 


Meseemeth,  the  air  lies  chilly 

Nor  so  sweet  as  it  was  before — 
What's  this?  the  great  Queen's  lily 

In  petals  on  the  floor  ? 
It  has  fall'n  from  her  white  hand,  drooping 

Along  the  coverlet — 
Shall  I  call?  or  shall  I  stooping 

Her  lotos  blossom  gret  ? 


O' 


And  strange  !  there's  a  sound  !  I  remember 

'Tis  long  since  I  heard  a  sound — 
Do  they  dare,  to  their  great  King's  chamber 

Break  in,  from  the  common  ground? 
The  golden  cloths  are  shaken 

By  a  strange  white  radiance  borne 
Through  the  pyramid's  hall — Awaken  ! 

Awake,  my  Queen !  'tis  Dawn  ! 


— Nay,  I  know.     Spiced  and  gummy. 

These  are  cerements,  not  robes  of  our  pride  ; 
And  she  is  of  Egypt,  a  mummy, 

And  I  lie  dead  by  her  side  ; 
'Tis  the   carbuncle's  light  immortal 

That  burns  in  its  setting  of  rust — 
The  Earth-shine  breaks  through  the  portal  ! — 

And  she  and  I  fall  into  dust. 


|j!^ygyp?gfed^AJAJ^^^ 


Japanese    Parliament    Building — Before   the   Fire. 
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By  John  H.  IVigmore. 


THERE  was  something  tragic  iu  the 
burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parha- 
ment  so  soon  after  their  occupa- 
tion. A  fire,  even  a  conflagration  such 
as  this  was,  is  commonplace  enough, 
especial!}'  in  this  land,  where  everybody 
expects  to  be  burned  out  sooner  or  later, 
and  scarcely  a  night  passes  without  lurid 
skies  and  jangling  bells.  But  the  Par- 
liament Houses,  in  a  way,  stood  for  all 
that  had  been  achieved  in  political  prog- 
ress since  1868.  They  seemed  to  be  the 
bodily  consummation  of  the  past,  and 
the  palpable  safeguard  of  the  future. 

For  the  nation  to  awake  and  find  its 
representatives  without  a  home  was  a 
shock  and  a  foreboding.  "An  enemy 
has  done  this  !  "  was,  I  suppose,  the  first 
thought  that  came  to  the  mind  of  every- 
one. The  mind  turned,  naturally,  to  a 
suspicion  of  intrigue,  and  could  not  at 
first  accept  the  fact  of  accident,  for  it 
was  not  in  accord  with  the  fitness  of 
things,  with  the  justice  of  Nature,  that 
a  nation's  hopes  should  be  visited  with 
such  destruction. 

As  for  the  buildings  themselves,  there 
was  but  little  in  them  to  suggest  the 
land  of  the  Shoguns  and  the  Mikados. 
One  might  have  imagined  that  the  place 
of  the  nation's  deliberations  would  be 
some  massive  pile,  with  broad  over- 
hanging roofs  and  solid  pillars,  with 
gilded  rafters  and  carved  architraves, 
with  cloisters  and  trellises  and  bronze 
lantenis  without,  and  laccjuered  panels 
and  brass-mounted  doors  within.  But 
one  saw  iu  reality  quite  a  different 
atructui'e — a  very  plain,  dull-gray,  clap- 


boarded  building,  with  windows  and 
cornices  of  the  sim2:)lest  mill- work,  with 
large  staring  gables,  and  quite  bare  of 
all  but  the  most  ordinary  ornamenta- 
tion. As  one  alighted  from  the  jinriki- 
sha  at  the  porte-cochere,  and  stepped 
inside  the  doors,  one  was  even  less  likely 
to  discover  any  outward  marks  of  what 
we  consider  the  distinctively  Japanese. 
First  was  encountered  a  phalanx  of 
attendants — not  very  busy,  to  be  sure, 
and  rather  more  numerous  than  the 
circumstances  appeared  to  require,  but 
resplendent  in  silver  buttons  and  lace, 
and  topped  with  the  awkward  Ger- 
man cap  of  military  cut.  If  you  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  these  watchful  guar- 
dians of  the  portal  (which  without  a 
square  pasteboard  of  cabalistic  contents 
was  well-nigh  impossible),  you  found 
yourself  in  a  maze  of  long,  lofty  corri- 
dors, of  staircases  and  balustrades,  car- 
pets and  brocade  hangings,  stoves  and 
stamped  wall-paper,  diminutive  pages — 
dark-haired  cherubs  —  in  buttons,  and 
other  tokens  of  Europe's  ways.  Finally, 
when  you  entered  either  of  the  Cham- 
bers, and  saw  the  maroon-leather  seats, 
the  voluminous  hangings  draped  in  ap- 
proved Western  curves  of  studied  sym- 
metry, the  stage-like  recess  approj^riated 
for  the  officers  and  Government  dele- 
gates, the  broad  semi-circle  of  benches  ; 
when  you  met  at  the  door  the  dapper 
member  from  Tokio  or  Yokohama,  with 
one  hand  in  his  side-pocket  (a  habit  in- 
to which  there  has  been  a  facilis  descen- 
s?/.>^  in  Japan)  and  the  other  holding  a 
Havana  (of  Yokohama  make);  when  these 
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tilings  met  your  eyes  you  wondered 
whether  after  all  the  spirit  of  old  Japan 
was  not  a  tradition  only,  whether  the 
nation  had  not  become  hopelessly  West- 
ernized. It  was  and  is  hard  not  to  be- 
lieve that  the  graft  is  a  successful  and 
permanent  one,  that  the  Government 
and  at  least  a  part  of  the  people  have 
come  to  think  and  to  feel,  as  well  as  to 
build,  according  to  adopted  fashions. 

But  when  you  turned  back  into  the 
picturesque  gardens  that  surrounded 
the  Houses,  you  noticed  that  the  hand 
of  the  native  gardener  had  not  lost  its 
cunning.  The  waste  that  was  taken  for 
the  Parliament  buildings  had  been  skil- 
fully metamorphosed,  and  a  pleasure- 
park  had  taken  its  place.  The  gnarled 
and  twisting  pine,  with  reddish  bark 
setting  off  the  dark-green  needles — one 
of  the  indelible  memories  of  Japan  for 
every  sojourner  here  ;  the  gracefully 
rounded  cedar,  with  rich  golden  tips ; 
the  tufted  awogiri,  with  smooth  green 
trunk  and  limbs — these  saluted  the  eye 
in  scores.  Some  of  them  reached  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  height,  and  flourished  as 
though  they  had  known  no  other  soil  ; 
yet  only  a  twelve-month  before  they  had 
all  been  growing  in  some  distant  quar- 
ter. True  to  tradition,  a  group  of  these 
trees  stood  directly  between  the  outer 
gate  and  the  front  entrance,  convention- 
ally concealing  the  entrance-porch  from 
passers-by.  Away  to  the  right,  if  you 
followed  the  path  around  to  the  rear 
(passing  the  momban  or  porter's  lodge, 
a  necessary  feature  of  every  public 
building  or  gentleman's  estate),  another 
scene  reminded  you  that  old  Japan  is 
onl}'^  just  below  the  surface.  Entering 
the  waiting-room  of  the  servants,  you 
found  the  soft  straw  mats,  the  glowing 
hibachi,  the  chatting  servitors  crouched 
around  it  with  outstretched  hands. 
Here  you  saw  the  bamboo  pipe,  the  sin- 
gle whiff  of  smoke,  the  bowls  of  rice, 
the  teapot  alwaj^s  on  the  coals.  You 
heard  the  long-dravni  gurgle  of  the  tea- 
sipping,  and  the  familiar  sharp  rap  of 
the  pipe  on  the  hibachi  to  knock  out  the 
ashes.  Passing  through  the  halls  to  the 
Chambers,  you  felt  that  no  such  porters 
and  attendants  were  ever  met  with  in 
other  countries.  Their  position  was 
menial  enough,  but  their  hearty  polite- 
ness and  friendly  courtesy,  especially  to 


the  foreigner,  revealed  unmistakably  the 
centuries  of  breeding  behind  them  ;  for 
courtesy  may  be  called  the  flower  of 
Japan's  civilization,  and  one  of  her  chief 
lessons  to  the  people  of  the  West.  Then 
you  entered  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
found  Viscount  Torio  resigning  his  seat, 
in  true  old  hara-kiri  spirit,  because  the 
President  ruled  him  out  of  order  in 
presenting  an  irrelevant  motion.  Over 
on  the  other  side,  in  the  Lower  Cham- 
ber, you  heard  of  fourteen  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  presenting  their 
resignations,  in  the  same  style,  because 
of  thwarted  plans  and  misunderstood 
motives.  Numberless  similar  tokens 
would  be  found,  in  Parliament  and  out 
of  it,  of  the  continuity  of  Japanese 
thought  and  conduct.  Some  of  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  Western  life 
have  been  assumed.  But  the  genius  of 
the  country,  with  its  virtues  and  its 
failings,  is  as  strong  and  individual  as 
ever.  If  Japan  has  imported  some  par- 
liamentary rules  and  a  design  for  its 
National  Chambers,  it  has  not  discarded 
—  for  it  cannot  —  the  ancestral  traits 
which  will  be  the  controlling  influences 
upon  the  action  of  the  national  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Parliament  buildings  were  burnt 
down  (apparentl}'  the  fire  was  set  by 
defective  electric  lighting  apparatus)  on 
the  night  of  January  the  19th  last. 
But  they  are  to  be  restored  substantial- 
ly according  to  the  old  plans.  Against 
the  cheapness  of  the  structure  nothing 
can  be  said.  This  first  erection  was 
never  intended  by  the  Government  to 
be  anything  but  a  temporary  one — part- 
ly because,  when  the  plans  were  made, 
nobody  knew  just  how  well  the  Parlia- 
mentary experiment  would  succeed, 
partly  because  funds  for  an  adequate 
building  were  not  easily  to  be  spared. 
The  original  appropriation  was  only 
80,000  yen,  but  it  grew,  with  unexpect- 
ed needs,  to  something  over  200,000 
yen.  The  permanent  structure,  how- 
ever, will  probably  receive  an  appro- 
priation of  3,000,000  yen. 

But  no  one  can  fail  to  regret  that  a 
foreign  model  was  adopted,  or  to  hope 
that  the  permanent  Houses  will  have 
better  fortune.  There  is  to-day  in 
Japan  a  noble  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  historic  architecture, 
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for  its  adaptation  to  modern  needs  in 
the  way  of  public  buildings.  The  field 
is  waiting  for  the  right  man  to  under- 
take the  task.  It  will  be  unfortunate  if 
Japan's  peculiar  national  types  are  to 
remain  exemplified  only  in  the  monu- 
ments of  the  feudal  civilization.  Many 
of  these  are  disappearing,  year  by  year. 
Within  a  few  months,  the  finest  yanhiki 
gate  in  Tokio  —  standing  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  old  yashiki  (city-mansion) 
of  the  daimio  of  Choshiu  —  has  been 
razed,  and  there  is  literally  not  one 
stone  left  upon  another.  The  old  type 
must  be  perpetuated  and  brought  in- 
to harmony  with  the  new  conditions. 
The  Parliament  buildings  offer  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  Government 
to  lend  aid  and  encouragement  to  this 
branch  of  art  as  it  has  to  others.  To 
add  another  to  the  imitations  of  West- 
em  modes  which  form  the  staple  mod- 
ern architecture  of  this  part  of  the  Far 
East  will  be  to  stand  still  instead  of 
going  forward. 

Of  course,  two  reasons  were  of  chief 
influence  in  the  adoption  of  a  foreign 
type  for  the  present  Houses — one,  the 
having  ready  at  hand  definite  European 
and  American  models,  and  the  other, 
the  potent  wish  to  equip  the  nation 
with  such  of  the  outward  insignia  of 
Western  constitutional  methods  so  that 
the  Japanese  demand  for  treaty  revision 
cannot  in  decency  be  refused  by  the 
Western  powers.  This  last  considera- 
tion is  and  must  be  an  ever-present 
one.  When  we  consider  the  aptness  of 
foreign  observers  to  discern  not  much 
more  than  the  surface  of  things,  we  do 
not  wonder  that  the  Government  strains 
all  efforts  to  make  that  surface  as  like 
as  possible  to  that  which  the  foreigner 
associates  habitually  with  progress  and 
civilization. 

To  an  American  these  buildings  ought 
to  have  a  peculiar  significance,  for  it  is 
here  that  we  shall  see,  within  the  next 
score  or  two  of  years,  the  events  that  will 
mark  outwardly  the  working  out  of  a 
truly  representative  government.  Ima- 
gine, for  an  instant,  the  founders  of  one 
of  our  gigantic  close  corporations  — 
the  Equitable  Life,  for  example — forced 
by  the  logic  of  events  to  put  the  con- 
trol of  its  stock  into  the  hands  of  the 
policy-holders,    surrenderinj::    to    them 


the  choice  of  directors,  and  the  power 
to  dispose  of  assets.  This  is  just  the 
process  that  is  going  on  in  Japanese 
politics  to-day.  The  men  who  now  con- 
trol national  affairs  were,  until  latelv, 
only  ordinary  samurai  in  rank.  In  vot- 
ing themselves  titles,  some  seven  years 
ago,  and  emerging  as  counts  and  bar- 
ons, they  did  not  change  this  fact. 
During  the  decade  1870-80,  one  or  an- 
other of  two  or  three  groups — number- 
ing in  all  less  than  a  dozen  men,  held 
the  reins  of  power.  The  ultimate  di- 
rectors of  policy  were  really  fewer.  In 
1870  Kido,  Saigo,  and  Okubo  were 
these  men.  Kido,  the  great  inspiring 
mind  of  the  Restoration,  died  in  1877. 
Saigo,  the  brave  leader  of  the  Satsuma 
clan,  perished,  like  Brutus,  on  his  own 
sword,  after  defeat  in  the  Satsuma  re- 
bellion of  the  same  year.  Okubo,  who 
with  the  yoimg  Ito,  then  succeeded  to 
practical  control,  was  assassinated  in 
1878.  With  him  purely  personal  gov- 
ernment is  said  to  have  ended,  and  an 
opportunity  for  the  diffusion  of  power 
occurred.  From  that  time  until  within 
a  year  or  two,  the  situation  has  been  a 
resultant  of  several  forces  ;  but  Ito's 
general  influence,  shared  however  with 
Inonye  (his  comj^anion  in  Western  exile 
and  study  in  the  days  before  the  Res- 
toration), seems  to  have  predominated. 
The  number  of  the  younger  men 
yearly  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  close 
corporation  —  such  as  Matsukata,  Mo- 
ri, Mutsu,  and  Awoki  —  has  constantly 
increased.  Meanwhile  a  still  larger 
throng  has  been  knocking  for  admis- 
sion, and  as  the  next  century  goes  for- 
ward, hundreds  will  join  it.  In  estab- 
lishing in  1881  a  national  Parliament, 
the  Government  thou^rht,  bevond  much 
doubt,  that  it  was  preparing  for  these 
clamorous  patriots  a  modest  vestibule, 
which  should  satisfy  their  poUtical  as- 
pirations, but  should  be  surrounded  by 
iron  constitutional  walls,  through  which 
they  could  not  pass  further.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  now,  however,  that  the 
voice  of  Parliament  vrill  soon  sound 
through  all  the  chambers  of  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  restricted  vestibule 
must  give  way  to  we  do  not  know  what 
spacious  accommodations.  I  said  that 
the  Government  regarded  the  parlia- 
ment as  an  experiment  of  whose  futui'e 
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no  one  could  be  certain.  But  the  first 
few  weeks  of  its  session  sufficed  to  con- 
vince all  tliat  the  experimental  stage 
was  over  almost  before  it  had  begun. 
Parliament  has  leaped  full  grovni  into 
its  place,  like  Minerva  from  Jove's  head. 
The  Government  itself  will  fall  before 
Parliament  will. 

I  ought  now  to  turn  to  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  new  body,  and  speak  of 
their  personalit}^  But  as  introductory 
to  that,  and  as  in  some  degree  explana- 
tory of  the  immediate  and  assured  suc- 
cess of  parliamentary  institutions  here, 
let  me  remind  you  that  Japan  has  had, 
for  nearly  a  dozen  years,  a  systematic 
local  self-government.  No  father,  with 
a  manual  of  pedagogics  in  his  hand, 
could  have  begun  more  scientifically 
upon  the  development  of  his  child's 
powers  than  did  this  Government  upon 
its  subjects.  In  every  provincial  capital 
now  you  will  see  a  large  stuccoed  build- 
ing, roofed  with  white-bordered  tiles, 
where  for  a  decade  or  more  the  people's 
representatives  have  debated  and  ha- 
rangued to  their  heart's  content  over 
schools,  salaries,  police,  irrigation,  and 
aU  the  various  local  interests.  In  the 
smaller  towns  you  wiU  find  district  as- 
semblies, where  in  the  same  way  the 
people  settle  their  own  afi'airs  by  de- 
liberation and  vote.  From  small  begin- 
nings, in  the  early  seventies,  to  the 
comprehensive  law  of  1888,  the  Govern- 
ment has  steadily  brought  this  system 
toward  perfection. 

The  same  rule  obtains  to-da}^  in  Ja- 
pan as  in  our  own  country,  that  usu- 
ally there  must  be  an  apprenticeship 
for  those  who  wish  to  rise  in  politics. 
Beginning  with  the  ward  or  village  as- 
sembly, a  man  who  shows  capacity  is 
sent  to  the  provincial  Assembly.  Here, 
if  his  talent  is  of  the  political  sort,  he 
may  rise  to  become  a  provincial  senator 
or  president  of  the  Assembly.  Until 
last  year  this  was  his  highest  reward  ; 
but  now  Parliament  itself  has  become 
another  step  in  the  ladder.  It  is  the 
legitimate  reward  of  experience  and 
good  service  in  local  politics.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  134  out  of  300  members 
of  the  Lower  House  have  been  mem- 
bers of  provincial  Assemblies,  and,  out 
of  these,  28  have  been  Presidents,  and 


12  Vice  -  Presidents.  A  much  greater 
number  must  have  held  seats  in  the  dis- 
trict Assemblies.  Of  the  remainder,  48 
more  have  seen  service  as  officials  in 
provincial  Bureaus,  and  20  more  in  the 
central  Government  Departments. 

You  realize,  then,  as  you  look  down 
from  the  gallery  of  the  House  on  this 
varied  mass  of  faces,  with  a  physiog- 
nomy so  difficult  for  the  Occidental  to 
interpret,  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  past-masters  in  their  craft, 
that  they  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
parliamentary  and  executive  business, 
and  that  the  clash  of  opinions  and  the 
din  of  debate  have  no  novelty  for  them. 
Measured  by  the  Constitution,  the  Par- 
liament counts  only  a  few  months  since 
its  birthday,  and  we  are  apt  to  let  this 
color  our  views  of  its  capacity  and  its 
destiny.  But  w^e  must  thoroughly  un- 
derstand that  it  stands  on  a  solid  past 
of  experience  and  training  in  politics. 
The  diversity  of  its  interests  (for  law- 
yers, farm  -  owners,  journalists,  manu- 
facturers, educators,  merchants,  bank- 
presidents,  all  have  a  place)  assures  us 
that  it  is  at  any  rate  a  truly  representa- 
tive body,  and  that  it  reflects  accurate- 
ly the  opinion  and  the  capacity  of  the 
Japanese  people  as  a  whole. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  personal 
interest  of  the  Parliament  centres  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  for  here  we  find  those 
figures  who  have  been  on  the  stage  since 
the  Restoration,  and  continue  to  play  a 
part  in  this  new  phase  of  national  life. 
This  is,  for  many  of  them,  the  crowning 
reward  which  their  services  to  their 
country  have  secured.  But  some  ex- 
planation of  the  Japanese  peerage  is  a 
necessary  preliminary. 

In  the  old  days  the  imperial  nobles  or 
kuge  were  distinct  from  the  daimio  or 
military  nobility.  They  married  only 
among  themselves  (like  the  old  German 
Fursten),  and  represented  in  lineage  the 
aristocracy  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  when 
Japan  was  in  very  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  Europe  under  Charlemagne. 
The  kuge  possessed  but  a  shadow  of 
power ;  they  intrigued,  they  did  not 
govern.  They  had  lost  influence  at  the 
same  time  with  their  Emperor  some 
eight  centuries  ago  ;  and  the  novi  homi- 
nes,  the  daimio   or    landed   nobles,  at 
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the  bead  of  the  clans,  divided  the  coun- 
try among  themselves.  But  the  daimio 
also,  like  the  kuge,  became,  in  course  of 
time,  faineants,  and  the  karo,  or  chief 
counsellors,  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
clans.  But  neither  kuge  nor  daimio 
were  one  and  all  figure-heads.  The 
daimio  of  Satsuma  and  Tosa  especially, 
and  the  kuge  San  jo  and  Iwakura,  were 
men  of  brains  and  individuality,  keenly 
interested  in  the  trend  of  affairs.  The 
long  clan  intrigues  that  preceded  the 
Restoration  of  1868  necessarily  required 
assistance  at  the  Imperial  court.  The 
whole  movement  was  engineered  by  a 
dozen  or  more  men,  including  a  few 
kuge  and  daimio,  and  several  karo  and 
leading  samurai. 

Now,  when  the  daimio  surrendered 
their  fiefs  —  were  mediatized,  as  the 
phrase  goes — in  1869,  and  the  Emperor's 
court  was  removed  from  Kioto  to  Yedo, 
and  new  forms  of  ministry  were  adopted, 
the  nobility  was,  of  course,  whollj''  dis- 
organized. But  as  constitutional  days 
approached,  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  House 
of  Peers.  Moreover,  an  important  con- 
sideration of  policy  existed.  The  spec- 
tacle of  common  samurai  coming  to  rule 
over  daimio  and  kuge  was  a  novel  one. 
It  was  too  constant  a  reminder  to  the 
multitude  that  thousands  of  like  rank 
were  excluded  from  like  power.  A  gov- 
ernment of  plain  Mr.  Saigo  and  Mr.  Mori 
had  elements  of  instability  which  a  cab- 
inet of  Count  Saigo  and  Viscount  Mori, 
and  so  forth,  would  be  free  from. 

So  in  1884  came  the  decree  creating 
anew  the  nobility. 

In  the  distribution  of  titles  all  the 
various  claims  were  considered.  There 
were  to  be  five  degrees,  the  names  of 
which  are  officially  translated  as  Prince, 
Marquis,  Count,  Viscount,  and  Baron. 
The  membership  of  a  single  one  of  these 
ranks  will  suffice  as  a  sample  of  the 
general  reconciliation  and  amalgama- 
tion of  conflicting  interests  which  was 
brought  about.  Among  the  eleven 
Princes  are  found  the  five  chief  kuge 
nearest  in  blood  to  the  Emperor,  the 
daimio  of  Satsuma  and  Choshin  (the 
two  clans  most  prominent  in  the  Ee- 
storation),  the  two  kuge  Sanjo  and  Iwa- 
kura, who  lent  such  aid  to  the  Restoration 
conspiracy,  and  the  present  representa- 


tive of  the  overthrown  Shogunate  family. 
In  the  other  degrees  a  place  was  found 
for  all  the  daimio  and  kuge  families  of 
importance,  and  for  all  the  samurai 
families  whose  services  in  the  Restora- 
tion were  distinguished.  With  great 
self-control  and  propriety,  the  little  band 
of  leaders  placed  none  of  the  no\:i  homi- 
nes— including  themselves — above  the 
rank  of  Count. 

The  House  of  Peers  itself  was  formed 
in  the  following  way  :  Princes  and  Mar- 
quises all  received  seats.  From  the  74 
Counts,  15  were  chosen  by  themselves ; 
70  of  the  297  Viscounts,  and  20  of  the 
104  Barons  were  selected  in  the  same 
manner.  Then  wealth  was  given  its 
quota  of  representation  by  the  election 
of  one  member  from  the  leading  tax- 
payers of  each  province.  Finally,  special 
merit  and  capacity  were  recognized  by 
the  nomination  of  three  score  life-mem- 
bers by  the  Emperor  (that  is,  as  inspired 
by  the  Government). 

Of  course  the  chief  figure  among  the 
Peers  is  Count  Ito,  who  was  marked  out 
by  all  as  the  proper  man  for  the  presi- 
dency. Were  all  else  forgotten,  his 
services  in  the  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion entitled  him  to  the  place.  In  1884, 
when  the  Board  of  Constitutional  Re- 
form was  established,  he  became  its 
president.  To  one  of  the  two  staffs 
into  which  it  divided  was  assigned  the 
investigation  of  old  laws  and  traditions  ; 
to  the  other,  the  study  of  modern  con- 
stitutions. Ito's  European  tour  had 
made  the  results  of  the  latter's  delibera- 
tions a  foregone  conclusion,  for  in  Ger- 
many he  had  found  the  best  model  for  his 
Constitution,  and  to-day  the  political 
methods  of  this  country  tally  in  the 
main  with  those  of  Germany.  Thanks 
to  the  directing  mind  of  Ito,  and  the 
intelligent  industry  of  his  chief  assis- 
tants, Kaneko  Kentaro,  Ito  Miyoji  (who 
is  not  a  relative  of  the  Count),  Inonye 
Ki,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  carefully  and  successfully  ma- 
tured. Mr.  Ito  Miyoji  and  Mr.  Kaneko 
have  become  members  of  the  House  of 
Peers  by  Imperial  nomination.  Mr. 
Kaneko  is  its  Chief  Secretary.  His 
name  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  in 
America  of  all  the  vounjrer  oreneration 
here.  The  practice  of  letting  one  man 
wear  the   epaulettes,  so  to  speak,  and 
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another  do  the  fighting  —  a  practice 
often  excusable  in  part  by  reason  of  the 
instability  of  cabinets — is  not  without 
its  instances  in  Japan  as  elsewhere.  The 
policy,  for  example,  of  many  of  the  De- 
partments has  been,  and  is  really,  direct- 
ed by  capable  officers  not  occupying  the 
highest  places.  Japan  has  a  number 
of  brilliant  young  men  whose  services 
will  some  day  win  them  proper  recog- 
nition. Saito  (Department  of  Agricult- 
ure and  Commerce),  Hamao  (Education), 
Suyematsu  (Interior),  Kurino  (Post- 
Office),  Kikuchi  (Justice),  these  are  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent.  Among 
them  Kaneko  is  to  be  numbered.  On 
important  points  of  parHamentary  and 
constitutional  practice,  his  work,  though 
not  pubhciy  recognized,  has  been  of 
superlative  value.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  of  the  few  names  above  mentioned, 
four  received  their  education  in  Ameri- 
can law  schools. 

Kato  Hiroyuki  is  a  notable  figure  in 
the  Upper  House.  For  twenty  years 
his  talents  have  been  exercised  for  the 
notable  benefit  of  his  country.  A  schol- 
ar by  profession,  he  is  one  of  those  who 
are  most  famihar  with  the  current  of 
Western  thought  in  philosophy  and 
economics.  Many  of  the  Americans  who 
have  rendered  service  to  Japan — Fenol- 
losa,  Chaplin,  Terry,  and  others — will 
remember  him  as  President  of  the  Im- 
perial University  a  decade  ago,  and  now 
— since  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Watanabe 
—  he  again  holds  the  position.  But, 
like  so  many  Japanese  scholars,  he  is  a 
politician,  too,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  Even  before  the  fall  of  the  Shog- 
unate  he  had  written  for  private  circu- 
lation an  essay  on  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. But  he  did  not  venture  in 
those  days  to  use  such  a  term  explicitly, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  Eestoration 
that  there  came  into  being  (invented  by 
him),  the  Japanese  term  now  used,  rik- 
ken  seilai. 

Another  Imperial  nominee  is  Mr. 
Hamao,  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, to  whom  I  have  already  referred. 
He  should  be  well  known  to  all  foreign 
friends  of  Japan.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  famous  Art  Commission  which,  in 
1888,  went  to  Europe  to  see  what  Japan 
could  learn  from  Western  art,  and  re- 
turned  with   the   report   that  its   true 


course  was  to  develop  the  best  of  its 
own  qualities.  He  it  was  who,  with  Mr. 
Okokura  (now  Director  of  the  Fine  Art 
School),  stood  by  Professor  Fenollosa 
(now  of  the  Boston  Art  Museum)  in  his 
efforts  to  preserve  the  masterpieces  of 
Japanese  art,  and  to  further  its  develop- 
ment on  truly  national  lines.  The  his- 
tory of  the  endeavors  of  this  little  band, 
assailed  on  one  hand  by  the  unprogres- 
sive  devotees  of  Chinese  tradition  (who, 
for  example,  classified  pictures  of  moun- 
tains into  those  which  had  trees  and  those 
which  had  no  trees),  and  on  the  other,  by 
the  misguided  advocates  of  foreign  artis- 
tic methods,  would  read  like  a  romance. 
The  services  in  this  respect  of  Hamao 
and  Okakura  (under  the  guidance  of 
Professor  Fenollosa)  will  perhaps  never 
be  generally  appreciated  in  this  country. 
But  the  former  has  for  some  time  been 
known  as  one  of  the  minds  of  most 
promise  in  the  Educational  department, 
and  he  is  receiving  a  part  of  his  reward . 

Another  of  the  younger  members  of 
merit  is  Professor  Tayama,  of  the  Im- 
perial University,  Dean  of  the  Litera- 
ture College.  He  received  his  M.A. 
at  Michigan  University,  and  has  never 
ceased  to  exert  an  active  influence  since 
his  return  to  this  country.  He  has  a 
brusqueness  and  originality  which  have 
contributed  to  make  him  prominent,  but 
he  has  not  escaped  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency, and  his  outspoken  ways  are 
sometimes  not  acceptable. 

Of  the  members  who  represent  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  little  need 
here  be  said.  None  of  them  are  of  na- 
tional reputation.  Only  eight  of  the 
forty-five  are  of  samurai  blood.  The 
commoners  are  as  yet  the  chief  kane- 
machi,  or  money-getters.  Samurai  lin- 
eage is  not  the  best  equipment  for  what 
is  regarded  as  success  in  trade. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Parliament 
building  assembles  a  conglomerate  hodj 
of  men,  all  of  them  active  minds,  dozens 
of  them  with  a  national  reputation,  and 
many  destined  to  fill  a  Government  po- 
sition in  the  next  decade.  I  can  call 
attention  to  only  a  few. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  personal  friend, 
Mr.  Suyematsu  Kencho.  In  England 
his  name  is  weU  remembered,  for  he  wcs 
one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  of   the 
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young  Japanese  sent  to  that  country, 
and  he  received  a  degree  from  Cam- 
bridge. One  of  his  best  things  in  Eng- 
lish is  his  historical  essay  identifying 
Yoshitsune,  the  Japanese  hero  of  the 
twelfth  century,  with  Jingis  Khan.  I 
cannot  praise  so  highly  his  judgment  in 
English  fiction,  if  his  choice  of  "Dora 
Thorn e,"  recently  translated  by  him  into 
Japanese,  was  dictated  by  his  own  taste, 
and  not  by  his  opinion  of  what  the 
reading  public  would  like.  He  is  a  son- 
in-law  of  Count  Ito.  He  held  until 
lately  a  responsible  position  in  the  In- 
terior Department,  and  his  prospects 
were  such  that  the  resignation  of  this 
office  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House 
was  somewhat  of  a  surprise.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  the  popular  mind  the 
pathway  to  political  success  may  well  be 
through  parliamentary  aisles.  Mr.  Suy- 
ematsu  has  apparently  justified  his 
choice  of  career,  for  in  the  House  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Moderate  section  (if  one  may  speak  of 
sections  or  parties  in  a  body  as  little  co- 
herent as  the  present  House),  and  the 
next  session  will  probably  see  him  head- 
ing a  definite  party  of  Moderates. 

Mr.  Fujita,  too,  must  here  be  men- 
tioned. He  is  the  Daniel  Lamont  of 
Japan,  the  right-hand  man  of  the  able 
politician  Count  Okuma,  who  suffered 
mutilation  in  1888  at  the  hands  of  a 
would-be  assassin.  Resigning  his  news- 
paper, he  took  office  to  assist  his  leader. 
In  Japanese,  by  the  way,  one  does  not 
say  literally  "  right-hand  man,"  but 
koko,  or  *'legs-and-arms."  This  differ- 
entiation of  Japanese  politicians  into 
groups  composed  of  a  leader  (usually  a 
koshin  or  man  of  distinguished  services) 
and  some  able  subordinates,  is  very 
characteristic,  and  is  only  one  phase  of 
a  broad  tendency  visible  throughout 
Japanese  history. 

Mr.  Fujita  enters  with  two  brother- 
journalists  of  eminence,  Ozaki  Yukio, 
and  Shimada  Saburo,  both  adherents  of 
Count  Okuma's  group,  the  Kaishin 
(Progressist).  Mr.  Shimada  is  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  minds  in  the 
Lower  House.  He  proved  his  capacity 
to  take  broad  views  by  an  essay  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  and  devoted  to 
the  defence  of  the  Shogunate's  conduct 
in  the   treaty  negotiations  during  the 


days  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  Lord 
Elgin,  and  our  own  Minister  Townsend 
Harris  (that  greatest  of  foreign  diplo- 
matists in  Japan).  Mr.  Shimada  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  the  third  position  in  respon- 
sibility in  the  Lower  House,  and  his 
success  in  that  capacity  has  been  a  re- 
markable one. 

As  Mr.  Nakajima  resigned  the  presi- 
dency at  the  close  of  the  session,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  mantle  of  his  office 
may  fall  upon  Mr.  Shimada. 

Mr.  Mutsu  Munemitsu  (recently  min- 
ister to  the  United  States)  has  a  seat  in 
the  House,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce. Twelve  years  ago  he  was  con- 
cerned in  some  intrigues  against  the 
Government,  and  saw  the  inside  of  a 
prison  cell  for  some  time,  but  by  some 
demonstration  of  power  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  place  in  the  Cab- 
inet. The  words  of  Mr.  Fukuzawa  (the 
Horace  Greeley  of  Japan)  in  a  recent 
editorial,  apropos  of  the  question,  how 
to  get  into  the  Government,  will  here 
be  of  interest.  The  style  is  a  character- 
istic one  of  the  writer,  the  passage 
forms  a  mangen  or  brief  editorial,  a  j^e- 
culiar  feature  of  the  Japanese  newspa- 
per ;  it  is  usually  satirical,  and  often  be- 
comes the  humorous  vehicle  for  some 
very  hard  truths  ;  for  if  a  hard  thing  is 
to  be  said,  the  Japanese  nature  prefers 
to  put  it  as  delicately  as  possible. 

"  There  are  two  ways  of  getting  the  precious 
metals  from  the  condition  in  which  nature 
gives  them  to  us.  Either  we  apply  fire  and 
smelt  them  ;  or  we  mix  them  with  water,  and 
then,  by  gentle  and  insinuating  means,  we  free 
the  precious  substance.  So,  for  the  ambitious 
politician  in  Japan,  there  are  two  avenues  to  a 
Government  position.  Let  him  on  the  one 
hand  attack  the  Government  violently.  Let 
him  kindle  a  fire  of  abuse.  Soon,  to  stop  his 
insistence,  they  will  offer  liim  his  object,  a 
place  of  more  or  less  artless  consequence  with- 
in the  fold.  Or  else  let  him  attach  himself  to 
some  Minister  or  other  magnate.  Let  him  be- 
come a  confidant,  suggest  plans  which  will  ben- 
efit his  superior,  make  himself  an  indispen- 
sable; thus  by  indirection  and  insinuation  will 
he  achieve  his  purpose.  But  in  one  of  these 
two  ways  must  he  proceed.  ' 

This  satire  must  not  be  taken  too  liter- 
ally, but  it  proceeds  from  a  man  who 
knows  better  than  any  other  the  lights 
and  shades  of  Japanese  politics. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  members, 
in  character  and  history,  is  Mr.  Kat- 
aoka  Kenkichi,  from  the  province  of 
Tosa.  A  Christian  preacher,  he  has 
always  taken  a  prominent  part  in  na- 
tional politics,  and  wields  an  immense 
popular  influence  in  nearly  every  prov- 
ince. He,  too,  is  a  koko,  and  the  leader 
whose  cause  he  serves  is  Count  Itogaki, 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Shogunate,  and  the  man  whose  per- 
sistent agitation  was  responsible  for  the 
granting  of  the  Constitution  in  1881. 
Mr.  Kataoka  has  always  been  prominent 
in  the  Opposition  forces,  and  under  the 
ill-advised  Peace  Preservation  Eegula- 
tions  of  December  25,  1887,  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  nearly  two  years. 

Two  of  the  members  who  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  House  are 
Messrs.  Arai  Shogo  and  Uyeki  Yemori. 
The  former  was  concerned,  in  the  early 
part  of  1886,  in  the  wild  and  demagogic 
plot  to  seize  Corea,  and  was  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment.  He  has 
always  been  a  Radical  of  the  Radicals, 
and  his  recent  prominence  came  about 
through  his  selection,  by  a  group  of  fel- 
low-members, as  spokesman  in  the  in- 
terpellations made  to  the  Government 
on  Treaty  Revision.  Mr.  Uyeki  is  also 
in  the  Opposition — though  not  in  the 
extreme  wing.  He  is  doubtless  well- 
intentioned  enough,  but  is  possessed  of 
an  unfortunate  temper,  as  well  as  a  far- 
reaching  voice,  and  he  is  assuming  the 
role  of  ''The  Great  Objector."  Not 
long  ago  I  listened  to  him  as  he  shout- 
ed and  stamped,  jerking  his  head 
about  and  pouring  forth  violent  denun- 
ciations, interrupting  a  speaker,  and  an- 
no}dng  the  House  ;  but  I  soon  learned 
that  the  object  of  his  abuse  was — an- 
other member  who  had  committed  a 
breach  of  order ! 

One  more  member  must  be  mentioned. 
Everyone  observes  the  characteristic 
figure  of  Yoshino  Seikei — scholar,  peda- 
gogue, and  man  of  affairs.  Like  Glad- 
stone, he  still  cultivates  rural  tastes  in 
the  midst  of  politics,  and  plants  his  own 
mulberries.  With  Jeffersonian  simpli- 
city he  continues  to  wear  the  hakama 
or  divided  skirt  of  the  mmurai,  and, 
alone  among  all  the  members,  wears  his 
hair  in  the  chon-mage  or  queue  style. 
He  was  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the 


Tokio  Metropolitan  Assembly,  and  for 
a  good  part  of  his  time  was  its  president, 
and  on  two  occasions  only  was  he  ab- 
sent from  his  seat.  The  national  elec- 
tion saw  a  good  deal  of  bribery  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  huge  sums  were 
spent  by  the  candidates  (sometimes 
10,000  yen  and  more)  ;  but  Mr.  Yo- 
shino enjoys  the  remarkable  distinction 
of  being  the  only  man  who  was  elected 
without  spending  a  yen  on  his  canvass. 
He  was  put  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  House,  but  was 
too  little  of  a  party  man  to  command 
wide  support.  He  now  occupies  a  lead- 
ing place  among  the  moderate  members. 

And  now,  what  of  the  temper  of  the 
Houses,  and  of  their  manner  of  doing 
business  ? 

I  shall  speak  particularly  of  the  Lower 
House.  The  House  of  Peers  meets  less 
frequently,  and  its  sessions  are  shorter. 
Its  debates  are  less  active  and  less  gen- 
eral, and  the  occasions  of  special  interest 
are  fewer.  It  must  be  said  that  in  its 
behavior  it  has  made  a  far  better  record 
than  its  neighbor,  while  it  does  not  fall 
behind  in  abihty. 

In  the  Lower  House  there  is  very 
frequently  something  more  than  routine 
work  to  attract  the  interested  observer. 
The  interest  reaches  its  height  when 
some  Minister  has  been  interpellated 
and  placed  upon  the  rack.  A  few  of 
his  colleagues  attend  to  lend  him  coun- 
tenance, the  House  fills  up  as  it  does  on 
no  other  occasion,  and  auditors  crowd 
on  tiptoe  in  the  galleries  above.  The 
rule  is  that  an  interpellation  may  be 
moved  at  any  time  by  thirty  members, 
and  the  Minister  of  whom  the  question 
is  asked  is  bound  to  set  a  time  and  ap- 
pear in  the  rostrum  and  answer  it. 
Now,  if  there  is  one  fault  that  can  with- 
out doubt  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Government  of  the  last  ten  years,  it  is 
that  of  keeping  too  many  things  secret, 
of  not  taking  the  public  sufiiciently  into 
its  confidence.  Naturally,  then,  this 
right  of  interpellation  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  privileges  involved  in  the  new 
Constitution.  Some  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  motion  is  chosen  as 
spokesman,  and  then,  mounting  the  ros- 
trum, he  speaks  to  the  Government,  to 
the  House,  and  to  the  nation  as  he  has 
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never  been  able  before  to  speak  in  Japan. 
He  is  protected  by  his  parliamentary 
immunity,  and  he  does  not  forget  it. 
Then  the  Minister  steps  forward  to  the 
vacated  rostrum  (for  anything  more  than 
a  brief  question  or  a  point  of  order 
must  be  spoken  from  the  rostrum,  just 
below  and  in  front  of  the  President), 
and  makes  his  answer.  Perhaps  he 
ofifers  a  full  disclosure.  But  this  is  not 
alwaj's  so,  for  the  chances  are  that  some 
state  secret  has  been  inquired  after,  or 
that  the  question  has  been  too  general 
to  admit  of  any  detailed  reply.  The 
latter  is  a  common  fault,  and  not  un- 
naturally, for  the  whole  scope  of  govern- 
mental policy,  foreign  and  internal,  is 
now  for  the  first  time  ascertainable  by 
the  people.  Such  queries  as  *'Is  the 
Government's  policy  in  regard  to  the 
encouragement  of  industry  to  be  a  posi- 
tive, or  a  negative  one  ? "  were  calmly 
laid  before  the  Ministers.  Sometimes 
the  question  gets  a  very  brief  retort. 
When  a  Vice  -  Minister  was  explaining 
the  Government  bill  for  the  opening  of 
a  new  export  harbor,  whence  sulphur 
could  be  more  cheaply  exported,  an  of- 
ficious member,  marching  to  the  ros- 
trum, inquired,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
was  exposing  the  crass  ignorance  of  the 
Government,  "  Is  there  any  likelihood 
that,  if  this  port  is  opened,  it  will  be 
used  for  the  export  of  sulphur  to  any 
extent  ?  "  The  Vice-Minister,  advancing 
to  the  vacated  rostrum,  paused  a  mo- 
ment, addressed  himseK  impressively  to 
the  inquisitive  member.  "  There  is,"  he 
said,  and  retired  to  his  seat,  and  the 
House  showed  its  appreciation  by  laugh- 
ing at  the  disappointed  questioner. 

The  most  notable  occasion  of  this 
sort  was  the  interpellation  put  by  Mr. 
Arai  Shogo  to  Viscount  Awoki,  in  De- 
cember, on  the  subject  of  foreign  pohcy 
and  treat}'  revision.  The  Viscount  took 
his  stand  x^olitely  but  firmly  on  the  ne- 
cessities of  diplomacy,  and  refused  to 
answer  fully  upon  certain  delicate  topics 
now  under  negotiation  with  foreign 
powers.  As  he  retired  from  the  ros- 
trum a  scene  of  slight  confusion  oc- 
curred. Mr.  Suyematsu  wished  to  re- 
ply to  some  aspersions  on  arguments 
of  his  ;  Mr.  Arai  wanted  to  probe  deep- 
er into  treaty  revision  ;  others  whose 
names  were  on  the  list  of  speakers  (for 


they  have  here  adopted  the  continental 
practice  of  giving  precedence  to  those 
who  hand  in  their  names  beforehand) 
claimed  their  lights,  and  finally  Mr. 
Uyeki  Yemori,  the  "  Great  Objector," 
rose  and  doubled  the  hubbub  by  insist- 
ing loudly  that  everybody  else  was  out 
of  order.  "  Gi-cho,"  "  Gi-cho"  ("  Presi- 
dent," "President") — for  in  parliamen- 
tary speaking  the  title  "Mr."  is  omitted, 
resounded  from  a  dozen  quarters.  The 
President  had  restored  order  and  des- 
ignated the  next  speaker,  when  some- 
one discovered  that  Viscount  Awoki, 
the  object  of  the  interpellation,  had 
slipped  out  amid  the  confusion.  Here 
was  a  pretty  situation,  for  the  appetite 
of  the  House  had  not  nearly  been  sated 
by  his  repHes,  and  yet  there  was  no 
precedent  for  calling  him  back.  Sev- 
eral hot-heads  saw  in  the  precipitate 
retreat  of  the  Minister  an  insult  to  the 
House,  and  a  lively  discussion  ensued 
until  the  time  for  adjournment  arrived. 
In  the  ordinary  session,  there  is  little 
or  no  lapse  from  propriety.  The  usual 
expression  of  approval  is  "  hii/a-hiyaf  " 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
adapted  "  hear,  hear  !  "  At  the  opening 
session,  a  patriotic  member,  with  a 
touch  of  fanaticism,  objected  to  the  use 
of  foreign  phrases  on  the  floor  of  Par- 
liament !  There  is  almost  no  buzz  of 
conversation,  and  little  reading  of  docu- 
ments or  newspapers,  and  no  moving 
about  of  members.  The  rattling,  chat- 
ting, and  moving  about  and  general 
inattention  which  mark  so  many  Ameri- 
can legislatures,  and  sometimes  drown 
the  voice  of  the  debater,  are  entirely 
absent.  Each  member  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  duty  to  listen  as 
well  as  to  attend.  No  stranger  is-  ad- 
mitted to  the  floor.  A  tiresome  speak- 
er may  produce  a  sudden  epidemic  of 
coughing,  and  "Hold  on!"  "Once  is 
enough  ! "  sometimes  greets  a  speaker 
who  rises  too  often.  The  House  is 
always  ready  to  laugh  at  a  good  point 
made  from  the  rostnim,  and  a  full 
heart  frequently  speaks  out  hastily 
without  obtaining  leave.  After  some  of 
the  recent  scenes  in  our  own  Congress 
and  in  certain  Western  legislatures,  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  criticise  the 
Japanese  legislature  for  breaches  of 
order.     It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
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things  do  not  always  proceed  in  the 
conventional  manner.  More  than  once 
there  have  been  scenes  of  confusion  like 
the  following  : 

"The  President  called  for  an  open  ballot. 
Meanwhile  the  House  had  been  falling  into 
more  and  more  confusion.  Members  were 
speaking  without  leave,  others  shuffled  with 
their  feet,  and  some  hammered  their  desks 
with  the  upright  sticks  on  which  their  num- 
bers were  written.  Mr.  Kudo  insisted  on 
speaking,  although  forbidden  to  do  so,  and  Mr. 
Inonye  shouted  that  he  ought  to  be  removed 
from  the  House." 

"  Mr.  Kikuchi  opposed  the  motion.  Mr. 
Inonye  declared  that  Mr.  Kikuchi's  discourse 
sounded  like  the  rough  draft  of  a  rustic  dis- 
course. Mr.  Tanaka  shouted  out  '  silence.' 
Mr.  Kikuchi,  after  further  interruptions, 
failed  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  descended  from 
the  rostrum.  .  .  .  Other  members  asked 
that  the  usual  midday  recess  be  taken,  the 
hour  being  past  noon.  Mr.  Kudo  called  out 
to  the  President  to  be  good  enough  to  leave 
the  House.  Repeated  calls  for  a  recess  ensued. 
Mr.  Tanaka  asked  whether  the  President  had 
power  to  prevent  the  members  from  eating 
when  they  were  liungry." 

The  difference  between  the  Commons 
and  the  Peers  was  never  more  promi- 
nent than  at  the  closing  moments  of 
the  session  (Saturday,  March  7th). 
For  three  hours  before  the  House  had 
been  in  a  chaotic  state.  A  frantic  rush 
took  place,  each  one  clamoring  to  have 
his  measure  disposed  of.  One  member 
despairingly  cried  out,  "  Is  there  no 
such  thing  as  order  ?  "  Another  sug- 
gested that  the  only  way  to  reach  an 
adjournment  was  for  the  members  to 
leave  the  Chamber  without  ceremony  or 
semblance  of  order.  Finally,  with  some 
parting  flings  at  the  Government  from 
one  or  two  malcontents,  an  adjourn- 
ment was  reached.  But  the  Peers, 
calmly  laying  over  unfinished  business 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  lis- 
tened to  an  address  from  their  President 
dealing  with  the  significance  of  the 
occasion,  and  then,  the  session  being 
declared  at  an  end,  they  all  joined  in 
cheers  for  the  Emperor,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  President  of  the  House, 
and  separated  decorously  and  amicably. 
But  these  scenes,  rare  at  best,  count  for 
little.  There  is  no  sign  of  anger,  of  tem- 
per in  them.  Japanese  excitement 
effervesces  quickly.  It  is  common 
enough   to    see   two  students  debating 


away  with  unrestrained  vehemence,  and 
then  one  ends  with  a  sally  of  wit,  which 
sends  them  both  into  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter. The  Japanese  are  impulsive  by 
nature,  and  where  their  strict  canons  of 
courtesy  do  not  check  the  expression  of 
feeling  it  finds  vent  easily  and  dissipates 
itself. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  decorum, 
however,  there  are  a  dozen  ways  in  which 
the  House  does  not  conform  to  what  we 
regard  as  indispensable  parliamentary 
rules.  There  is  no  formal  opening  of 
the  House  for  business.  The  President 
and  Secretary  enter  and  take  their  seats, 
the  members  being  already  in  their 
places,  and  the  orders  of  the  day  are 
read.  In  true  Japanese  style,  the  session 
opens  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
after  its  appointed  hour.  The  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Nakajima,  has  no  gavel,  nor 
does  he  use  any  substitute ;  but  he  man- 
ages the  House  with  great  composure 
and  dexterity.  In  case  of  a  breach  of 
rules,  he  merely  declares  the  member  out 
of  order,  or  asks  him  to  wait  a  while. 
Early  in  the  session  he  was  obliged  to 
say  a  number  of  times  in  one  afternoon, 
"  Please  wait  a  moment,"  "  Sukoshi  o 
machi  nasai,"  and  the  nickname  of 
"  President  Wait-a-moment "  was  given 
him.  On  these  occasions  he  has  a  way 
of  making  a  deprecatory  circular  motion 
with  his  right  hand,  as  if  spreading 
plaster,  and  a  would-be  wag  has  dubbed 
him,  "President  Plasterer."  On  recog- 
nizing a  speaker,  he  names  him  as  "  Aral 
Shogo,"  "KudoKokan."  No  "Mr."  is 
used,  nor  the  periphrasis  of  "  the  mem- 
ber from  Tokio."  Sometimes  he  names 
the  speaker's  number,  for  each  member 
is  numbered,  and  on  each  desk  is  a  four- 
sided  b^ack-lacquered  baton,  with  the 
number  of  the  seat  in  white  painted  on 
each  side,  and  this  stands  erect  when 
the  member  is  in  his  seat.  The  practice 
of  calling  by  number  is  not  the  usual 
one,  and  is  the  outcome  of  a  habit 
formed  in  the  local  assemblies,  where 
everyone  is  known  by  his  number.  This 
habit  clings  to  many  of  the  members, 
and  they  often  take  the  floor  with  the 
self -announcing  phrase,  "President! 
Number  sixty-six  !  "  President  Naka- 
jima has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  coolest  men  in  Japan,  though  in  the 
chair  he  has  in  appearance  an  alert  and 
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even  nervous  manner.  When  standing, 
his  hands  often  seek  his  side-pockets. 
As  he  sits,  he  leans  his  chin  on  his  right 
hand ;  and  when  he  has  picked  out  and 
named  the  members  whom  he  wishes  to 
recognize,  he  sinks  back  into  his  chair 
and  his  gaze  becomes  steadily  fixed  on 
one  of  the  cupola  windows  until  the 
disappointed  seekers  for  recognition 
have  resumed  their  seats. 

Of  the  speakers  it  must  be  said,  in 
general,  that  the  Japanese  are  born 
talkers,  but  seldom  rise  to  what  we  call 
orator}'.  Of  the  means  by  which  we 
obtain  variety  of  expression  they  employ 
little  outside  of  emphasis.  Inflection  is 
treated  conventionally,  and  on  a  theory 
totally  different  from  ours.  Time  is 
made  little  of  as  a  means  of  emphasis  or 
otherwise.  Even  if  it  were  not  so,  the 
order  of  thought  in  a  Japanese  sentence 
would  require  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  rhythm  and  pauses.  Gesture  is  al- 
most wholly  lacking.  A  certain  formal 
or  ceremonious  bearing,  natural  to  a 
native  of  this  land  of  good  breeding, 
gives  the  speaker  a  good  presence. 

But  late  years  have  changed  the  nor- 
mal type,  and  in  most  speakers  one  sees 
the  adoption  of  a  number  of  Western 
ways.  The  old  rule,  for  instance  (and 
it  has  only  partly  passed  away),  was  a 
strict  one  that  the  audience  should  rise 
and  respond  in  kind  to  the  speaker's 
bow  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
his  address.  I  remember  first  learning 
by  experience  of  this  custom  at  an  in- 
formal talk  on  American  elections  to  a 
roomful  of  officials  at  Chiba  ;  for,  as  I 
bowed,  thev  came  to  their  feet  in  a  bodv 
(unexpectedly  to  myself),  with  a  unani- 
mity which  startled  me  and  made  me 
wonder  for  an  instant  what  menace  this 
signified.  But  to-day,  in  the  National 
Assembly,  one  sees  very  little  of  this 
custom.  Li  gestures,  too,  we  discern  a 
marked  difference  between  men  of  West- 
ern education  like  Mr.  Suyematsu,  and 
native-bred  speakers  like  Mr.  Arai.  In 
one  sense,  to  be  sure,  it  is  hardly  correct 
to  write  of  a  change  from  the  normal 
t^'pe  of  public  speaking.  Until  the  seven- 
ties there  had  in  fact  been  little  public 
speaking  (other  than  the  Buddhist  ser- 
mons) in  our  sense  of  the  term — I  mean 
monologues  upon  a  stated  subject.  Mr. 
Fukuzawa,  as  famous  an  educator  as  he 


is  editor,  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin- 
ator of  public  lectures,  and  from  his  ex- 
ample dates  the  real  history  of  public 
addresses  in  Japan.  It  is  the  old  canons 
of  expression  in  reading,  story-teUing, 
and  conversation,  which  have  been 
carried  into  the  rostrum,  and  form  the 
normal  type  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
The  whole  subject  is  another  illustration 
of  the  difficulty  of  applying  Western 
standards  to  the  ways  of  this  people. 
Doubtless,  to  a  Japanese  the  conven- 
tional and  impassive  discourse  of  the 
old  style  is  melodious  and  impressive, 
and  carries  force  and  persuasion  ;  while 
the  modern  way  of  waving  the  arms  and 
pointing  the  finger  is  coarse  and  imdig- 
nified. 

The  same  thought  suggests  itself  in 
regard  to  the  order  and  decorum  of  the 
House.  We  cannot  judge  by  Western 
standards  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  well- 
managed  body.  What  if  the  President 
uses  no  gavel  ?  What  if  occasionally 
half  a  dozen  members  are  on  their  feet 
at  once?  What  if  a  debate  goes  on 
with  no  motion  before  the  House  ? 
What  if  the  President  now  and  then 
enters  into  the  debate  himself  ?  This 
may  all  be,  and  yet  from  a  Japanese 
point  of  view  the  House  may  be  excel- 
lently managed.  I  can  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  quoting  some  remarks  made 
to  me  recently  by  an  old  resident  of 
Japan,  the  best  foreign  Confucian  schol- 
ar here.  The  Confucian  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, he  said,  is  that  good  govern- 
ment results  not  so  much  from  good 
laws  as  from  an  able  ruler.  If  the  ruler 
be  the  right  man,  then  the  laws  will, 
and  their  administration  will,  of  neces- 
sity be  just  and  righteous.  If,  then, 
the  country  suffers  injury,  the  fault 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  ruler,  for  if  he 
were  capable,  would  he  not  have  pre- 
vented it?  So,  in  a  school  in  Japan  to- 
day, if  insubordination  or  discontent 
arises,  though  the  students  themselves 
be  to  blame,  it  is  felt  that  a  change  of 
masters  is  the  remedy.  As  eveiybody 
knows,  it  is  in  Japan  usually  the  pupils 
that  expel  the  master,  not  the  master 
the  pupils.  In  short,  the  sj^irit  of  the 
Confucian  philosophy  (of  which  the 
Japanese  have  drunk  so  deeply)  is  that 
the  management  of  men  depends  not  on 
rules  but  on  the  ruler. 
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This  serves  to  explain  in  some  degree 
the  theory  of  Japanese  deliberative  pro- 
cedure. With  us  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
conformity  to  rules.  The  member  must 
not  speak  except  to  a  motion,  or  upon  a 
point  of  order,  or  a  question  of  privi- 
lege ;  the  President  is  merely  the  tool 


bodies,  started  about  1875,  would  not 
have  satisfied  a  country  debating-club 
in  the  United  States.  Last  year  a  trans- 
lation of  the  best  short  manual  of  Amer- 
ican parliamentary  practice,  well  adver- 
tised among  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, had  almost  no  sale,  although  it 


A  Japanese  Political  Caricature. 
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of  the  Assembly  to  enforce  the  proper 
rule  at  the  proper  time.  But  the  ideal 
of  the  Japanese  Assembly  would  be  the 
absence  of  rules.  If  a  true  selection 
had  been  made,  the  President  would  in- 
spire and  secure  order  and  propriety. 
Good  management  would  result  from 
the  capacity  of  the  ruler. 

Whether  this  interpretation  be  true 
or  not,  I  cannot  say.  The  longer  one 
lives  in  Japan  the  more  one  sees  how 
useless  it  is  for  the  Occidental  to  hope 
to  understand  the  motives  and  springs 
of  action  of  the  Oriental.  One  can  onl}'' 
venture  a  guess  and  reserve  the  privi- 
lege of  guessing  again  when  some  new 
phase  presents  itself. 

But,  however  this  may  suffice  as  an 
explanation,  certain  it  is  that  there  is  no 
such  parliamentary  strictness  as  we 
expect  in  our  legislative  bodies.  But 
why  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  For  ten 
or  twelve  years  the  provincial  Assem- 
blies have  debated  under  the  simplest 
and  barest  procedure  code.  The  rules 
for  the  Senate  and  other  deliberative 


was  without  a  competitor.  We  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  national  character 
which  demands  a  procedure  much  more 
flexible,  much  less  conventional  than  our 
own.  Success  in  management  is  here 
achieved  by  other  methods  than  those 
commonly  accepted  in  the  West. 

Parliament  and  its  doings,  needless 
to  say,  have  come  in  for  their  share  of 
caricature  in  the  comic  press ;  and 
among  the  countless  subtle  but  telling 
lampoons  that  have  been  directed 
against  the  nation's  representatives,  I 
must  describe  one  of  the  most  recent. 

The  cartoon  (reproduced  above)  repre- 
sents the  situation  in  the  Lower  House 
when  the  Budget  was  laid  before  it.  It 
must  be  premised  that  as  a  body  the 
House  is  Oppositionist  in  tendency,  and 
a  party  Cabinet  is  as  yet  a  thing  of  the 
future.  There  are,  however,  Moderate 
and  Badical  groups.  Now,  when  the 
Budget  for  1891  was  brought  in  by  the 
Ministry,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  House 
would  make  a  strong   effort  to  cut  it 
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down,  and  that  the  salaries  of  officials 
would  in  that  case  be  among  the  first  to 
suffer.  There  was,  then,  great  perturba- 
tion in  their  ranks.  The  only  question 
was  as  to  the  amount  of  the  reduction. 
The  Moderates  were  satisfied  with  three 
millions  (out  of  ninety  odd) ;  the  Radi- 
cals demanded  ten.  It  was  loudly  whis- 
pered— though  without  any  apparent  rea- 
son— that  the  Government  was  placing 
money  of  the  secret  service  fund  where 
it  would  do  most  good — that  is,  in  the 
pockets  of  its  most  blatant  opponents. 

What  the  cartoon  shows  us  is  the  in- 
terior of  a  cake-shop.  Off  at  the  back 
of  the  room  the  cooks  are  straining  the 
water  from  a  pudding-cake,  by  pressing 
the  bags  with  levers.  In  the  foreground 
an  apothecary's  errand-boy  is  sitting 
down,  hastily  swallowing  a  hot  cake,  his 
satchel  on  the  seat  beside  him.  The 
significance  is  this :  The  boy  is  the 
Government.  The  word  aica-oku,  which 
represents  what  he  is  doing,  means  both 
**  eating  a  millet-cake  "  and  "  scrambling 
in  fear."  Back  of  the  boy  hang  various 
signs,  advertising  the  delicacies  which 
^le  may  have  if  he  likes — "Terror-cake," 
"  Fuddle-cake,"  "  Bribery-cake."  His 
satchel  contains  a  legend  which  means 
at  once  "  medicine-bags"  and  "Govern- 
ment   members."     The    pudding -bags 


which  the  cooks  are  squeezing  are  la- 
belled "  Budget-pudding,"  and  the  bask- 
ets receiving  the  drippings  are  inscribed 
"  10,000,000  "  and  "  3,000,000,"  sho^sing 
the  amount  of  useless  expense  which  the 
respective  parties  expect  to  get  rid  of. 
A  few  lines  written  beneath  the  draw- 
ing enlarge  upon  the  situation  in  the 
mysteriously  allusive  style  which  seems 
to  characterize  Japanese  political  wit. 
Above  the  whole  is  the  legend  in  Eng- 
lish, "A  cleaver  and  mysterious  device 
to  support  the  fund."  But  who  shall 
interpret  the  legend  ? 

The  first  session  of  the  first  Japanese 
Parliament  has  ended,  and  the  people's 
representatives  have  gone  back  each  to 
his  "  native  country  "  (as  the  Japanese 
student  persists  in  calling  his  province). 
There  they  are  renewing  touch  with 
their  constituents,  endeavoring  to  prove 
that  they  have  fulfilled  their  pledges, 
and  planning  party  triumphs  for  next 
year.  But  though  all  is  quiet  now,  there 
is  a  new  meaning  in  the  political  world. 
A  new  object  of  ambition,  a  new  sphere 
of  activity,  a  new  means  of  progress 
has  come  permanently  into  the  life  of 
Japan.  Only  one  who  by  birth  and 
career  is  identified  with  this  people  can 
truly  appreciate  its  full  meaning. 
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.  .  .  From  the  rough  yellow  road 
led  a  path  to  a  small  wayside  chapel, 
while  higher  up,  its  white  walls  rising 
above  the  encircling  green  like  the  soft 
breast  of  a  dove,  stood  the  Convent  of 
the  Comforter,  a  thin  blue  smoke  oozing 
indolently  from  one  of  its  chimneys. 
Over  all,  like  a  sapphire,  stretched  the 
pure  serenity  of  a  cloudless  sky. 

Up  the  road  slowly  came  a  young  girl. 
Her  lagging  steps  and  drooping  head 
were  a  pathetic  strain  of  dissonance  in 
the  symphony  of  the  buoyant  spring. 
In  nature  such  joyous  energy  in  its  calm 
vernal  functions ;  in  her,  such  a  protest 
against  the  weariness  of  being.  It  was 
like  a  tear  in  a  circle  of  brilliants. 


CHmbing  to  the  lichen-covered  top  of 
a  rock  by  the  road-side,  she  sank  down. 

Not  ungrateful  to  the  tender  fellow- 
ship of  the  bright  spring-tide,  she  won- 
dered wearily  whether  time  would  bring 
her  ever  again  into  unison  with  happi- 
ness, or  would  Death,  which  had  passed 
her  by  as  she  waited  wistfully  for  his 
coming,  return  again  and  take  her  ? 

She  had  been  a  year  in  Europe,  alone. 
Through  a  long  ordeal  of  severe  study 
she  had  labored  unfalteringly  to  perfect 
an  exquisite  voice,  sustained  by  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  compass  the  highest  that 
her  art  could  yield.  Her  master,  so 
sensitive  to  artistic  excellence  as  to  be 
crabbed,  and  so   independent,  through 
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success  in  teacliing,  as  to  be  merciless 
to  mediocrity,  devoted  himself  to  her 
progress  with  an  unflagging  vigor.  Six 
weeks  ago  he  had  said  to  the  girl,  with 
a  brusque  wave  of  his  hand  : 

"  Go,  and  conquer  the  world !  I  can 
do  no  more  for  you.  You  have  a  voice 
which  God  can  listen  to  with  complac- 
ency. The  world  will  listen  to  it,  too." 
She  had  secured  a  good  engagement. 
Her  master  and  his  friends  had  made 
the  verdict  of  the  public  a  matter  of  lit- 
tle doubt.  She  herself,  with  the  fervid 
exultation  of  a  musical  temperament, 
felt  that  she  was  about  to  gather  a  plen- 
teous harvest  of  glory  and  of  riches  by 
her  powers.  It  was  the  dawn  of  her 
day  of  triumph. 

Then — oh,  the  agony  of  reverting  to 
it !  her  sorrows  came.  Time  might 
soften  the  death  of  her  mother  to  her. 
Perhaps  in  years  to  come  the  sense  that 
she  had.  been  absent  from  that  New 
England  death-bed  where  a  lonely  wom- 
an yearned  for  the  touch  and  glance  of 
a  daughter,  might  grow  less  a  reproach. 
Now,  it  was  hopelessly  bitter  to  think 
of  the  pitilessness  of  death  in  taking 
her  as  the  term  of  her  sacrifice  ended, 
and  reward  to  the  hundred-fold  was 
about  to  begin. 

Yet  this  was  a  wound  of  Nature,  and 
Nature  has  her  antidotes.  But  for  him  ! 
Could  the  time  ever  come  when  the 
thought  of  what  he  had  done  would  not 
be  like  the  stroke  of  a  whip?  She 
could  not  recall  that  cruel  letter  of  his 
without  a  flush  rising  in  her  cheeks  as 
if  she  had  been  buffeted?  It  had  struck 
her  down  with  such  double  force,  com- 
ing so  fast  on  her  mother's  death.  Her 
first  instinct  on  rallying  from  the  an- 
guish of  that  stroke  had  been  to  turn  to 
him  ;  to  think  what  she  was  to  him, 
what  he  was  to  her.  The  world  was 
not  empty  while  that  frank,  faithful, 
blue-eyed  New  Englander  wore  her  in 
his  heart,  that  noble  soul  whom  she 
was  proud  to  honor  and  love. 

There  was  the  pang  !  Each  time  she 
recalled  him  it  was  to  go  through  this 
brutal  task  of  correcting  herself  again. 
The  man  she  had  worshipped  was  a 
phantom.  She  had  created  it  and  set 
it  like  an  idol  in  her  heart,  and  he  had 
cast  it  out.  She  had  put  him  there  for 
what    she   thought   him,    and    he    had 


forced  her  to  dethrone  him  for  what  he 
was. 

She  had  been  very  ill.  But  the  fibre 
that  feels  most  is  the  fibre  that  parts 
last.  She  did  not  die ;  she  regretted 
even  yet  that  she  had  not.  But  in 
spite  of  her  waiting  at  the  open  portal 
with  more  than  resignation.  Death  had 
passed  her  by.  A  languid  woman  had 
come  back  to  life  ;  a  woman  who  awoke 
in  the  morning  with  a  pang  to  recov- 
ered consciousness,  and  who,  at  night, 
sank  into  sleep's  obHvion  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

She  had  not  sung  once  since  her 
sorrows  had  stricken  her.  They  had 
cared  for  her  till  she  reached  convales- 
cence. Then,  with  his  dogmatic  kind- 
ness, Ferrari  had  told  her  to  go  to  the 
mountains  and  rest  in  the  soft  spring 
till  she  felt  the  need  of  music  again. 

"When  you  wish  to  sing,  you  are 
cured,"  he  said. 

She  had  come  obediently.  It  was 
comfort  to  have  someone  assume  the 
mastery  and  direct  her  course  when  she 
felt  such  a  listless  indifference  to  all 
things  that  she  could  determine  herself 
to  nothing.  She  had  come  here  to  this 
little  village,  clinging  to  the  slope  of 
the  mountain,  and  had  gone  to  a  simple, 
good-hearted  contadina,  whose  deference 
was  not  without  dignity.  She  had  a 
room  about  whose  windows  vines  clam- 
bered, and  looking  forth  from  them  she 
saw  the  woods  rising  above  her,  and 
the  red-tiled  roof  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Comforter  pricking  through  the  trees. 
The  little  church  could  not  be  seen. 
Bianca  used  to  go  there  on  Sundays 
and  hear  one  of  the  Brotherhood  sing 
the  Mass. 

Each  day  the  girl  walked  forth,  sub- 
mitting with  patient  resignation  to  the 
burden  of  a  life  despoiled  of  appetite, 
aim,  and  vigor.  This  gladsome  day  of 
spring  was  the  first  that  had  seemed  to 
quicken  her  vitality ;  and  she  rested  in 
its  peace  and  almost  forgot. 

So  she  sat  there  on  the  great  rock, 
the  waves  of  melancholy  lapping  her 
soul,  with  her  dark  eyes  looking  up  to 
the  blue  of  the  overhanging  sky.  As 
she  let  them  fall  they  descended  on  the 
figure  of  a  young  monk,  slowly  walking 
down  the  road  saying  his  Ofiice  from 
the  Breviary  which  he   carried   in  his 
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hands.  He  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  scene.  Tall,  broad-shouldered, 
supple,  with  the  sinuous  movement 
which  goes  with  elastic  muscles,  there 
was  a  rhythmic  smoothness  in  his  gait. 
His  eyes  were  riveted  on  his  book. 
The  thick  brown  hair  clustered  about 
his  broad  forehead,  and  his  cheeks,  with 
their  clear  olive-tint,  sank  in  slightly  be  - 
low  the  cheek-bones.  His  eyelids  were 
large  and  full,  with  long,  thick  lashes. 

For  some  nameless  cause  the  girl  felt 
an  instant  affinity  with  him.  The  sug- 
gestion of  strength  and  calm  control 
was  supporting.  He  turned  up  the  lit- 
tle path  which  led  off  from  the  road  to 
the  church  and  disappeared.  It  seemed 
a  loss  as  he  passed  from  view,  and  she 
felt  drawn  after  him.  He  looked  so 
simple,  so  true ;  and  what  was  true 
came  home  to  her.  And  to  her  sore 
heart  there  was  something  appealing  in 
the  thought  that  he  was  cut  off  from 
the  world,  buried  here  in  the  white 
convent,  mother  and  sisters  left  behind 
him  forever  down  in  the  plain  below. 

As  she  sat  in  her  revery  the  tones  of 
an  organ  came  to  her  from  the  church. 
It  must  be  he  who  had  gone  there  and 
was  playing.  Soft  and  low  the  strains 
were  borne  to  her  in  faint  gusts  of 
melody.  She  felt  her  soul  stirring  be- 
neath the  influence  of  the  music  as  it 
had  not  since  her  life  had  grown  so 
dark. 

She  slipped  down  from  the  rock  and 
slowly  made  her  way  up  the  path.  The 
music  sounded  fuller  as  she  approached. 
She  went  on  until  she  stood  at  the 
porch  of  the  church  and  saw  it  was 
empty.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  entered  ;  the  interior  was  bare  and 
poor ;  the  walls  were  whitewashed.  At 
the  end  was  an  altar,  in  front  of  which 
hung  a  brass  lamp,  suspended  by  a  long 
chain  from  the  ceiling.  In  it  glowed  a 
spark  of  red,  where  a  burning  taper 
shone  through  the  thick  ruby  glass. 
On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  little 
sanctuary  was  a  Pietu,  the  Mother  of 
the  Christ  with  her  dead  Son  stretched 
across  her  lap.  Through  the  cold,  bare 
church  sui'ged  the  music.  The  monk 
was  apparently  improvising,  for  there 
was  no  strict  development  of  theme  ; 
only  the  merging  of  one  phrase  into 
another  as  they  occurred  to  him. 
Vol.  X.— 27 


She  put  an  old  chair  which  stood 
near,  back  against  the  wall,  and  sitting 
down,  closed  her  eyes  and  abandoned 
herself  to  the  sweetness  of  the  music. 
The  monk  had  a  musician's  soul  in 
him  ;  she  could  tell  that  by  the  way  in 
which  his  wandering  fancy  touched  the 
keys.  There  were  sudden  transitions, 
though  all  he  played  was  grave  and 
sweetly  sombre.  Her  soul  lived  with 
new  life  as  she  sat  there  motionless, 
while  the  waves  of  music  rolled  through 
the  little  chui'ch,  broke  about  the 
Mother  and  her  dead  Son,  and  flowed 
back  upon  her  in  rippling  consolation. 

Oh,  the  restf  ulness  of  it !  She  ut- 
tered a  sigh  of  thanksgiving  that  music 
could  still  so  master  her  spirit.  No 
converse  could  have  done  for  her  what 
that  dignified  harmony  did  ;  it  was  a 
messenger  of  peace.  She  sat  there 
unable  to  move,  and  uncaring,  till  she 
heard  the  flow  of  music  cease,  and  then 
a  slight  sound  as  the  cover  was  placed 
over  the  key-board.  She  rose  at  once 
with  a  long  sigh  and  hastily  left  the 
church.  She  did  not  wish  the  monk 
who  had  gone  there  and  played  his 
soul  out  on  the  organ  in  the  sacred 
confidence  of  solitude  to  know  that  an- 
other, and  that  other  a  woman,  had  lis- 
tened to  his  communings  with  his 
spirit.  She  felt  that  he  had  expressed 
himseK  as  naturally  and  as  artlessly 
through  this  medium  as  the  birds  mov- 
ing through  the  cloister  of  the  woods. 
He  was  singing  his  spring  -  song  —  a 
song,  like  theirs,  without  words,  but 
a  song  grave  and  sweet,  and  with  soul 
in  it. 

She  walked  slowly  back  to  Bianca's 
cottage  where  the  vines  clustered  so 
thickly  about  her  windows.  The  good 
peasant  woman  looked  at  her  when  she 
came  in,  and  sighed  to  herself.  Under 
the  pale  cheeks  of  the  girl  was  a  deli- 
cate pink  color,  and  there  was  a  brill- 
iant Hght  in  her  large  eyes.  They 
were  signs  of  greater  vigor,  perhaps, 
yet  they  only  seemed  to  accentuate  her 
frailty ;  but  the  good  Bianca  kept  these 
thoughts  within  her  heai-t.  To  the 
girl  she  spoke  cheerfully  of  the  bright 
spring  day.  Had  her  walk  refreshed 
her  ?  Yes  ;  she  felt  better  than  she  did 
when  she  went  out.  She  felt  stronger. 
She  did  not  tell  Bianca  that  the  monk's 
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music  bad  sent  the  blood  coursing 
tbrougb  ber  more  than  the  ravisbing 
day.  That  was  ber  secret.  Untold,  it 
seemed  so  much  more  a  solace  all  ber 
own. 

Tbe  Italian  spring  beld  many  of 
tbese  days  of  delicate  brigbtness  as  tbe 
eartb  ripened  on  into  tbe  flusb  of  sum- 
mer. Tbe  girl  took  ber  way  up  tbe 
mountain  road  witb  a  iigbter  keart, 
even  if  ber  steps  bad  not  a  more  elastic 
tread.  Sbe  knew  no  tonic  could  do  ber 
sucb  good  as  tbat  pure  music  witb  its 
mellow  cbords  and  subtle  transitions, 
like  a  cbange  from  tears  to  a  smile. 
Tbe  tbougbt  tbat  pleased  ber  most  was 
tbat  tbe  young  monk  was  pouri»g  out 
bis  soul  into  tbese  strains  of  music. 
And  sbe  grasped  tbem  so  clearly ! 
Tbere  were  sadness  and  resignation, 
and  at  times,  jubilant  measures  of  bope 
in  bis  cbords  ;  never  despair,  nor  tbe 
bitter  unrest  wbicb  beats  against  bars. 

Sbe  began  to  feel  tbat  sbe  was  get- 
ting better.  As  sbe  sat  and  listened  to 
tbe  pleading  tones  tbe  feeling  witbin 
ber  was  not  bappiness,  not  excitement, 
not  melancboly  ;  but  it  participated  in 
tbem  all.  It  was  rest  and  comfort. 
Sbe  could  bave  sat  for  bours  in  tbis 
glad  emancipation  from  ber  weary  self. 
Wben  tbe  music  ceased  it  was  an  eifort 
to  rise  and  basten  fortb,  tbe  mantle  of 
ber  sorrow  falling  beavily  about  ber 
again. 

Sbe  always  felt  tbis  desire  tbat  tbe 
strong  monk  sbould  not  learn  sbe  was 
tbere.  Sbould  sbe  know  tbat  be  was 
playing  witb  tbe  consciousness  tbat  one 
was  listening  to  bim,  even  were  be  to 
play  tbe  self-same  music  (and  sbe  was 
sure  be  would  not),  it  would  bave  ap- 
pealed to  ber  in  not  tbis  subtle,  com- 
forting wa}'.  His  soul  exbaled  some 
sorrow  to  itself,  alone,  and  ber  soul  felt 
it,  unknown.     Tbe  cbarm  lay  tbere. 

Tbe  monk  was  so  recollected  tbat  be 
never  remarked  ber.  Two  or  tbree 
times  be  bad  passed  ber  on  tbe  moun- 
tain road.  But  bis  eyes  were  eitber 
fixed  upon  bis  Breviary,  for  be  seemed 
to  be  saying  bis  office  mucb  of  tbe  time, 
or  else  tbey  were  modestly  cast  down. 
After  a  wbile  sbe  felt  safe  in  meeting 
bim,  it  was  so  bard  to  distract  bim 
from  tbis  concentration.  It  was  only 
tbrougb  bis  music  tbat  be  seemed  to  go 


fortb  from  himself,  and  then  it  was  a 
flight  toward  heaven. 

Happily  for  tbe  girl  be  went  almost 
every  day  to  the  church  and  played 
upon  tbe  organ.  There  were  certain 
airs  wbicb  he  played  frequently  and  sbe 
got  to  know  them  and  to  look  for  their 
recurrence.  One  in  particular  appealed 
to  her  more  than  any  other.  Tbe  monk 
gave  it  with  an  intensity  of  expression 
that  showed  how  deeply  he  felt  it.  It 
was  a  series  of  aspirations,  prayerful, 
but  exultant  withal ;  the  softly  pleading 
tones  of  the  prelude  would  swell  into 
greater  strength,  and,  as  if  soaring 
higher  and  higher  with  tbe  increasing 
fervor  of  the  suppliant,  closed  in  a  very 
ecstasy  of  impassioned  entreaty.  She 
got  quickly  to  know  it  by  heart,  and 
often  as  sbe  sat  at  the  vine-clad  window 
of  Bianca's  cottage  and  saw  the  night 
draw  down  over  the  moimtain,  the  mu- 
sic sang  itself  in  her  heart,  while  sbe 
watched  the  stars  pierce  through  the 
dusky  blue  of  the  sky. 

One  morning,  a  few  weeks  later, 
Bianca  bad  sallied  forth  to  mass  in  tbe 
little  church.  When  sbe  returned  and 
tbey  were  eating  their  simple  breakfast, 
sbe  said  to  the  girl:  "Signora,  I  re- 
membered you  to-day  in  church.  It  is 
tbe  Feast  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tbey 
call  Him  the  Comforter,  you  know,  and 
I  prayed  tbat  He  would  comfort  you,  in 
body  and  in  mind.  The  hymn  to  Him 
is  very  beautiful,  dear  lady." 

"Then  that  white  convent  in  the 
woods  is  the  Convent  of  tbe  Holy 
Ghost,  is  it  not  ?  "  she  returned.  "  They 
call  it  the  Convent  of  the  Comforter." 

"Yes,"  answered  Bianca.  "Would 
you  like  to  read  the  hymn  in  the  Brevi- 
ary to  tbe  Holy  Ghost?  I  have  it  in 
my  prayer-book  witb  tbe  Italian  words," 
and  Bianca  got  ber  leather  -  covered 
prayer-book  and  pointed  out  the  well- 
fingered  page.  The  Italian  translation 
was  not  necessary  except  for  a  few 
words,  as  tbe  girl  had  learned  Latin  in 
tbe  High  School  of  ber  town,  and  had 
sung  many  church  arias  written  in  it. 
Ferrari  had  taught  her  the  soft  Italian 
pronunciation  of  the  old  Roman  tongue. 
But  the  invocations  and  petitions  of  the 
hymn  were  soothing  to  ber.  Tbe  very 
title  of  Comforter  given  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  stirred  a  devotional  sense  in  her 
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heart.  She  read  it  through  medita- 
tively, and  slipped  the  shiny  little  book 
into  her  pocket  when  she  was  done. 

That  day  she  was  a  little  later  than 
usual  in  climbing  up  the  road,  but  as 
she  drew  near  she  saw  the  monk,  her 
comforter,  striding  up  the  pathway  to 
the  church.  The  afternoon  was  waning 
into  twilight,  and  when  she  followed 
him  and  heard  the  organ,  the  music 
took  on  new  grace  in  the  golden  brown 
of  the  fading  light. 

He  preluded  with  short,  quick  chords, 
some  of  them  harsh,  and  between  them 
little  trembling  flights  of  notes.  There 
was  a  disquiet  in  his  music  that  seemed 
to  have  an  artistic,  or  at  least  emotional, 
justification.  It  was  a  tentative  reach- 
ing forth  for  something,  the  delicate 
eagerness  of  the  runs  and  hurried  melo- 
dic phrases  seeming  yearning  impa- 
tience, and  the  nervous  strong  chords 
the  moaning  gasps  of  frustration.  It 
was  a  joy  to  hear  at  last,  firm  and  full, 
the  prayerful  melody  which  had  so 
grown  into  her  soul,  melting  on  the  air. 
What  soul  he  w^as  throwing  into  it ! 

Suddenly,  her  blood  gave  a  leap  and 
her  body  quivered  with  its  tingling  rush 
through  her  veins.  It  was  a  delight 
that  was  almost  pain.  A  tenor  voice, 
clear  as  a  bell  and  vibrating  with  sym- 
pathetic feeling,  soared  through  the  dim 
church.  Never  had  she  heard  such 
tones  before.  So  firm,  so  crystalline, 
of  so  velvety  a  quality.  The  monk  was 
singing  the  song  and  singing  it  like  an 
angel  from  God.  She  pressed  her  hand 
to  her  breast,  breathing  quickly  through 
her  parted  lips,  the  ringing  voice  call- 
ing a  sudden  moisture  of  joy  to  her 
eyes.  There  was  such  pathos  in  the 
round  tones  as  they  dilated  to  greater 
fulness.  She  could  feel  that  not  half 
the  power  of  the  voice  was  drawn  on  in 
that  overflow  of  melody.  Ah !  if  he 
would  pour  the  full  strength  of  his  su- 
perb lungs  into  those  heavenly  tones. 

As  a  rich  note  welled  forth  and  then 
died  away  in  a  perfect  diminuendo,  the 
intensity  of  her  delight  weakened  her 
and  she  clung  to  the  chair.  But  w^hat 
was  he  singing  with  such  overpowering 
feeUng?  She  bent  her  head  to  catch 
the  words.  "  Veni,  Fater  pauper  urn, 
Veni,  lumen  cordium,  Veni,  Dator  mune- 
rum."    They   were  the  words  she  had 


read  that  morning  in  Bianca's  prayer- 
book  !  This  air  that  had  sung  itself 
into  her  heart  was  the  hymn  to  the  Holv 
Ghost. 

She  knew  the  next  phrase  in  the 
music.  It  was  the  one  that  had  always 
moved  her  most.  Even  on  the  organ 
that  sudden  change  to  a  minor  key  and 
the  notes,  saturated  with  tears,  had 
thrilled  her  through  and  through.  And 
now  to  hear  it  sung,  and  by  such  a 
voice  ! 

She  remembered  that  the  little  pray- 
er-book was  still  in  her  pocket,  and  she 
hastily  drew  it  forth  and  turned  to  the 
place.  She  had  scarcely  found  it  when 
the  pleading  voice  broke  into  the  mel- 
ody : 

"  Consolator  optime^ 
Dulcis  Jiospes  animm, 
Dulce  refrigenum.^'' 

Ah,  should  she  not  have  known  that 
it  was  a  tearful  cry  to  the  Comforter. 
What  words  could  so  well  have  been 
wedded  to  such  strains.  "  O  best  of 
Comforters,  My  soul's  dear  host,  O 
sweet  refreshment.  Thou!"  There  was 
intoxication  to  her  in  the  high,  tremu- 
lous tones  with  their  throbbing  pathos 
of  entreaty,  their  melting  tenderness. 
They  took  her  out  of  herself,  and  she 
shook  with  her  swelling  emotion.  As 
the  last  note,  a  peal  of  sweetness,  sur- 
charged the  church,  she  rose  involun- 
tarily to  her  feet,  erect  and  tense. 

Then  she  heard  his  strong  fingers 
play  the  prelude  again.  He  could  not 
leave  it.  With  one  wild  yearning  to 
give  her  soul  its  needed  outlet,  she 
broke  into  the  exquisite  song.  She  felt 
herself  singing  as  she  had  never  sung 
before,  not  even  on  that  day  when  Fer- 
rari and  his  friends  had  shouted 
"bravas"  over  her  voice.  Never  had 
such  a  passionate  exultation  of  feeling 
swept  down  upon  her  and  borne  her  oJBf 
on  the  strong  pinions  of  song.  The 
voice  of  the  monk  had  fired  her  ;  her 
whole  soul  was  in  her  glorious  voice, 
cr^dng  to  the  Comforter  with  the  thrill- 
ing tones  which  God  had  given  her,  and 
which  had  been  so  long  unused. 

She  felt  that  a  fuller  accomjianiment 
from  the  organ  was  supporting  her. 
The  instrument  had  seldom  yielded 
such   rich  chords,   even  to  the  monk's 
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touch.     He  was  inspired,  too. 
the   overmastering    delight   of 


And  in 


singing* 
again  with  all  her  soul  was  an  undercur- 
rent of  delight  that  for  once  her  music 
was  stirring  him. 

The  passion  which  controlled  her 
made  her  pour  forth  her  voice  without 
consciousness  of  effort  or  of  pain. 
There  was  the  rapture  of  singing,  and 
singing  as  she  knew  she  was. 

' '  Consolator  optime, 
Dulcis  hospes  animm, 
Dulce  refrigerium. ' ' 

The  last  note  rang  out  full,  trium- 
phant, ecstatic.  Then  something  with- 
in her  seemed  utterly  to  give  way,  ob- 
stacles seemed  swept  aside,  and  a  warm 
tide  gushed  from  her  mouth.  She  has- 
tily raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips. 
It  was  drenched  in  a  moment,  and  she 
saw  her  Hght  gown  stained  with  the 
flow. 

She  could  not  utter  a  sound.  Above 
her  head,  the  organ  pealed  forth  a  tu- 
mult of  chords,  and  the  music  seemed 
sweeping  over  and  submerging  her. 
She  could  not  support  herself,  and  sank 
upon  her  knees,  clutching  the  bench  in 
front  of  her,  while  her  eyes  involun- 
tarily turned  to  where  the  Mother  and 
her  dead  Son  stood  palely  forth  from 
the  shadow.  She  felt  herself  dissolving 
with  weakness,  but  without  pain,  with- 
out fear,  without  regret. 

She  heard  the  strong  voice  ring 
through  the  church  again  like  a  spirit's 
cry.  The  walls  rocked  with  the  jubi- 
lant rush  of  the  monk's  song,  as  he 
poured  forth  unstintingly  the  magnifi- 
cent fulness  of  his  voice. 


''  In  labor e  requies^ 
In  cpstu  temperies. 
In  fietu  solatium.'''' 

Not  all  the  sweet  notes  reached  her, 
but  she  heard  the  passionate  ardor  that 
pulsed  in  the  first  few  words.  "  In 
lahore  reguies."  "In  toil,  repose." 
Then  she  heard  no  more  music  from 
the  organ-loft.  Lower  and  lower  she 
had  sunk  down.  But  when  the  strong 
voice  poured  forth,  firm  as  iron,  but  vi- 
brant and  mellow,  on  the  words  ^'Injietu 
solatium, '^  they  smote  her  ears  as  they 
did  those  of  the  marble  mother  in  the 
dim  extremity  of  the  church. 

His  head  erect,  his  eyes  flashing 
through  the  thick  lashes,  the  young 
monk  waited  with  his  long  fingers 
pressed  hghtly  on  the  keys,  expectant 
of  the  Voice.  But  there  was  only  an 
aching  stillness. 

He  waited  two  or  three  moments  and 
then  let  his  fingers  fall  reluctantly  from 
the  keys,  sighed  lightly,  and  made  a 
lowlier  reverence  than  usual  to  the  altar, 
where  the  ruddy  light  kindled  a  point 
of  fire  in  the  gloom. 

As  he  came  slowly  down  the  creaking 
wooden  steps  from  the  organ-loft,  he 
was  erect  and  glad  at  the  burning 
thought  that  a  Voice  from  heaven  had 
sung  to  him. 

When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  he  saw  her  lying  on  the  worn, 
blue  flags,  her  gown  with  dark  stains 
upon  it.  Then  he  knew  that  the  being 
who  had  sung  to  him  was  of  a  nature 
kindred  with  his  own. 

"  When  you  wish  to  sing,  you  are 
cured,"  Ferrari  had  said.  She  had 
Bung  and  her  ills  were  over. 
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Is  it  not  a  little  odd  that,  amidsL  tlie  re- 
volt that  has  recently  arisen  among  critical 
authorities  against  realistic  fiction,  so  cor- 
dial a  favor  should  await  it  at  their  hands 
■when  it  takes  its  most  evanescent,  its  most 
irretrievably  unimaginative,  unpoetic  form 
— that  of  a  treatise  on  a  question   of  the 
day  ?     A  considerable  list  of  novels  might 
be  cited  in  illustration  of  this,  had  not  the 
very  names  of  them  already  grown  a  little 
stale.     Such  novels  are  not  likely  to  survive 
the  discussion  or  disturbance  that  gave  them 
birth.     And  yet,  unless  they  do,  their  life 
in   literature   cannot   well   be    long.      For 
"what,  after  all,  is  more  fleeting  than  a  ques- 
tion of  the  day  ?     To  those  who  chance  to 
be  of  its  day,  the  hope  of  nations  seems  to 
hang  on  it.     Yet  it  often  passes  almost  be- 
fore one  can  say  it  lightens,  leaving  publi- 
cists  or  philanthropists   at   the  height   of 
controversy  over  the  means  of  settling  it — a 
group   of  dancers   unexpectedly    bereft  of 
music.      It  may  reappear  some  later  day. 
But  it  will  then  be  hailed  as  a  problem  en- 
tirely new  ;  and,  though  only  an  old  comet 
rediscovered,  the  terrors  struck  by  its  flam- 
ing tail  will   be  terrors  quite  out  of   the 
general  anticipation.     Meanwhile  the  most 
enamouring  artists  can  stir  no  wide  interest 
in  it.     What  questions  of  the  day  have  we 
that  were  not  questions  of  a  former  day, 
and  what  notice  did  we  take  of  them  before 
they  became  ours  ? 

Besides  its  fitfulness,  the  question  of  the 

day   has   the   further    disadvantage,    when 

dealt  with  mainly  as  a  question  of  the  dnv, 

of  being  susceptible  of  none  but  the  bald- 
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est  treatment.  Often  it  has  no  inherent 
picturesqueness,  and  cannot  be  made  to 
wear  the  purple  by  the  deftest  fashioning. 
Left  unfashioned,  or  fashioned  but  didacti- 
cally, it  is  bound  to  be  as  wooden  as  the 
god  of  the  idolaters. 

One  easily  sees  why  novels  of  the  sort 
under  consideration  find  a  large  fraction  of 
the  general  public  eager  to  devour  them. 
The  desire  of  storing  the  mind  is  as  com- 
mon as  that  of  saving  the  soul,  and  swift 
and  pleasant  means  are  as  much  in  request 
to  the  one  end  as  to  the  other.     Thus  the 
historical  novel  has  long  been  held  in  par- 
ticular esteem  because  it  teaches  history  ; 
just  the  thing  it  never  does,   or,   at  best, 
does    but    ill.        The    question-of-the-day 
novel  battens  on  a  like  illusion.     And,  no 
doubt,   the  popular  relish  for  it  is  not  a 
thing  entirely  to  regret.     The  scraps  of  po- 
litical   economy  that   Harriet   Martineau's 
hosts  of  readers  gathered  from  her  now-for- 
gotten tales  were  better  than  no  political 
economy  at  all.      But  would  it  not  have 
been  a  strange  spectacle  to  have  seen  the 
literary    umpires    of    Miss    Harriet's    day 
twining  the  laurel  about  her  brow  and  con- 
gratulating her  upon  at  last  having  put  her 
imagination  to  some  solid  use  and  given  up 
photography  ?     A  spectacle  just  like  this  is 
now  within  our  view,  if  we  will  but  look  at 
it.     What  if  Shakespeare  had  produced  a 
play  exhibiting  the  abuses  of  monopolies, 
a  matter  which  moved  the  subjects  of  his 
queen  to  much  secret  murmuring  and  no 
little  public  jiotitioning;  and  thereby,  be- 
sides crowding  his  theatre  and  the  pirate 
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presses  that  printed  his  plays,  had  wrung 
hearty  praises  from  arbiters  of  taste  who 
had  long  bemoaned  the  prostitution  of  his 
talents  to  the  portrayal  of  low,  unlieroic 
Falstaffs !  Would  not  the  Shakespeare 
critics  of  our  time  have  been  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  the  want  of  discrimination  in  his 
contemporaries  ? 

Thackeray's  suggestion  to  his  friend,  the 
fashionable  novelist  Snooks,  for  turning  a 
pretty  penny  by  embodying  subtly  in  the 
text  of  his  tales  a  variety  of  good-paying 
advertisements,  is  well  remembered.  The 
lovely  Lady  Emily  was  to  be  disclosed 
reclining  on  "one  of  Down  &  Eider's  vo- 
luptuous ottomans,"  the  only  couch  on 
which  Belgravian  beauty  deigned  to  repose. 
Lord  Bathershins  was  to  step  in  noiselessly 
over  **  one  of  Thompkins's  elastic  Axminster 
carpets."  And  when  the  lovely  Lady  Emily 
fainted  there  was  to  be  discovered  on  the 
mantel-piece,  for  her  prompt  resuscitation, 
"a  flacon  of  Otto's  eau-de-Cologne."  And 
so  on.  This  thrifty  project,  I  believe,  has 
not  yet  been  carried  out.  But  something 
akin  to  it  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  the  question-of-the-day  novel;  and  no 
heavy  strain  is  put  on  the  imagination  to 
foresee  a  time  when  craftsmen  in  this  sort 
will  become  the  indispensable  co-workers 
of  the  editors  of  the  party  and  sectarian 
newspapers.  Such  time  arriving,  will  some 
fierce  insurrectionist  against  a  too  strenu- 
ous realism  be  found  huzzaing  it  in  as 
bringing  with  it  the  fulfilment  of  his  fond- 
est dreams  ? 


The  question  that  has  been  discussed 
more  or  less  for  many  years,  whether  it 
would  be  better  for  writers  of  the  daily  press, 
and  particularly  writers  of  what  are  called 
"editorials,"  to  sign  their  names  to  what 
they  write,  has  a  certain  actuality  in  that 
the  practice  of  signing  is  spreading  steadily 
in  other  than  editorial  departments.  I  im- 
agine that  this  habit  has  come  in  part  from 
the  change  in  the  practice  of  American 
magazines,  where  signature  is  now  the  rule  ; 
in  part,  also,  from  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  writers  and  the  natural  advance  in 
value  to  both  the  writer  and  buyer  of  a 
name  possessing  some  distinction.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  influence  of  French  ex- 
ample may  count  for  something,  our  ac- 
quaintance with  French  literature  and  jour- 


nals being  more  extended  every  year.  As 
yet  signatures  are  practically  unknown  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  daily  newspaper. 
To  the  question  would  signatures  be  bet- 
ter? a  good  many  excellent  judges  say 
"Yes."    I  am  inclined  to  say  "No." 

I  am  quite  aware  of  all  that  can  be  said 
against  '*  anonymous  journalism  ;"  but  so  far 
as  concerns  the  vices  of  journalism,  the  only 
valid  purpose  of  the  signature  is  to  secure 
responsibility,  and  for  that  end  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  either  necessary  or  efi'ective. 
Any  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
papers  in  England,  and  the  few  in  this  coun- 
try, in  which  writers  sign  their  names,  will 
hardly  say  that  they  are  free  from  scandal, 
or  '*  sensationalism,"  or  rash  assertion,  or 
the  gratification  of  personal  grudges,  or  cor- 
ruption. They  are  by  no  means  so  free  from 
these  as  papers  not  a  writer  for  which  is 
known  outside  of  his  own  calling.  In  either 
case  the  degree  of  effective  responsibility 
is,  I  fear,  largely  fixed  by  the  conscience  and 
judgment  of  the  editor  and  publisher,  the 
law  for  enforcing  it  being  of  little  use,  and, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  incapable  of  being- 
made  very  useful. 

As  regards  the  signing  of  editorials,  there- 
fore, the  consideration  of  responsibility  may 
be  put  aside  and  the  other  phases  of  the 
subject  considered.  The  chief  motive  for 
urging  this  change  is,  I  suppose,  in  a  sense, 
commercial.  The  writer,  if  his  work  were 
known,  would,  it  may  be  urged,  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  whatever  excellence  he  could 
show,  and  would  command  relatively  better 
compensation.  That  is  true,  particularly 
of  those  writers  whose  work  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  draw  attention  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  general  rate  of  pay  would  be  any 
higher,  or  that  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  so 
fairly  distributed.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  would  be  a  strong  tendency  toward 
the  "star"  system  that  prevails  in  play- 
houses, a  few  men  getting  the  prizes.  And 
what  I  consider  much  worse,  the  temptation 
to  writers  to  make  their  work  of  the  kind  to 
attract  remark  would  be  increased,  and 
the  temptation  to  publishers  to  secure  such 
work  without  regard  to  its  real  merit  woul(? 
also  be  aggravated. 

The  change  from  what  I  should  call  the 
*'  impersonal  "  system  of  editorial  writing 
to  signed  articles  would  tend  to  destroy 
what  is  known  as  the  "  traditions  "  of  the 
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journal.  It  is  easy  to  make  good  fun  of 
these,  but  to  a  journal  they  are  valuable 
from  the  nature  of  its  task.  "  It  consists," 
says  M.  Scherer,  himself  an  accomplished 
journalist,  *'  essentially  in  the  succession 
of  the  impressions  produced.  It  lasts  only 
on  the  condition  of  incessant  recommence- 
ments." Now  the  *'  traditions  "  of  a  journal 
are  the  direction  and  limitations  imj^osed 
upon  the  opinions  expressed  and  the  modes 
of  expression — upon  "  the  succession  of  im- 
pressions produced,  by  the  common  action 
and  interaction  of  the  minds  engaged." 
It  is  obvious  that  writers  tormented  by 
anxiety  for  the  achievement  of  the  mar- 
ketable reputation  made  possible  by  the 
system  of  signatures  might  be  less  care- 
ful of  the  common  end  than  if  their  work 
were  not  to  be  identified.  Gambetta  rec- 
ognized the  fact  when  he  made  of  La  Re- 
publique  Frangaise  an  anonymous  journal, 
and  by  far  the  most  powerful  in  its  influ- 
ence over  popular  opinion  of  all  at  that 
time  published.  Nor  is  there  any  necessary 
sacrifice  of  essential  independence  for  the 
anonymous  writer.  I  believe  that  those 
who  violate  their  conscience  for  profit  are 
more  rare  in  journalism  than  elsewhere, 
from  the  very  prosaic  reason  that  an  editor 
who  knows  his  business  knows  the  inferior- 
ity of  their  work  and  does  not  seek  it. 


That  is  a  serious  time  of  life  when  you 
begin  to  realize  that  the  man  you  are  is  not 
the  man  you  hope  to  become,  but  the  man 
you  have  shown  yourself  to  be  ;  a  definite 
quantity  with  precise  limitations,  and  not 
a  great  one.  We  all  compare  ourselves  at 
greater  or  less  distances  with  people  in 
books  and  in  history.  There  is  a  time  when 
it  is  a  delightful  reassurance  to  learn  from 
the  lives  of  Keats,  Pitt,  Hamilton,  or  Henry 
Clay,  that  we  are  not  too  young  to  be  fa- 
mous, and  that  men  no  older  than  we  have 
immortalized  themselves  as  poets  or  as 
statesmen.  Again  there  comes  a  time  when 
we  go  to  books  for  reassurances  of  another 
sort,  and  pluck  up  our  fainting  hopes  as  we 
read  how  Grant,  Sherman,  Cromwell,  and 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  reached  our  time  of 
life  without  distinguishing  themselves  be- 
yond common,  and  yet  lived  to  take  rank 
among  the  immortals.  There  may  be  hope 
for  us,  we  feel,  for  all  of  our  forty  odd 
years.     And  yet  the  late-blooming  soldiers 


should  not  encourage  us  unduly,  for  a  great 
soldier  is  only  developed  by  war,  and  war, 
through  no  fault  of  his,  may  be  very  long  in 
coming. 

The  serious  time  of  disquieting  realiza- 
tion that  I  spoke  of  comes  to  a  man  be- 
tween these  other  two  seasons.  He  has 
passed  the  time  when  any  deficiencies  in  his 
work  are  palliated  by  his  youth.  Nobody 
can  speak  of  him  as  "  promising  "  any  more. 
His  blossoms  are  no  longer  a  credit  to  him  ; 
he  must  show  fruit,  or  admit  that  he  has 
none  to  show,  recognizing  that  the  natural 
inference  based  on  experience  is  that  a  man 
of  his  age  who  has  done  nothing  that  con- 
spicuously justifies  his  existence  never  will 
do  anything  of  that  sort.  A  reasonable  prog- 
ress is  still  possible  to  him,  of  course,  but 
in  the  natural  course  it  is  expected  to  be 
the  continuation  and  perfection  of  what  is 
behind  him.  A  new  quality,  new  phases  of 
character,  unsuspected  talent,  he  may  de- 
velop, but  no  one  expects  him  to.  If  he 
himself  expects  to,  it  must  be  because  he 
knows  more  about  himself  than  he  has  dis- 
closed. The  story  of  the  friend  of  Wm.  H. 
Prescott,  who  regretted  that  that  gentle- 
man's abilities  were  being  put  to  no  con- 
siderable use  is  a  case  in  point.  Prescott 
was  approaching  that  serious  period  with- 
out showing  any  results.  The  reason  was 
that  he  was  at  work  on  a  ten-year  task  of 
history  writing.  Presently  the  results  came 
all  together. 

Ordinarily  we  do  not  look  for  matured 
fruits  of  a  man's  intelligence  before  he  is 
thirty-five.  Before  that  age  he  is  at  liberty 
to  be  clever.  From  then  to  forty  is,  in  most 
cases,  the  serious  time  when  he  must  do 
something  important  or  else  submit  to  be 
stamped  as  ordinary.  If  he  cannot  show 
power  before  he  is  forty,  no  one,  except 
perhaps  his  wife,  is  going  to  believe  it  is  in 
him.  He  cannot  expect  to  be  rated  either 
by  his  hopes  or  his  aspirations  after  that. 

A  good  many  men,  conscious  of  their  im- 
pending doom,  gather  their  forces  during 
this  period  for  a  sink-or-swim  struggle  to 
assert  themselves  and  put  their  fate  to  the 
final  touch.  Among  those  who  succeed 
the  most  usual  sort  of  success  is  financial. 
Men  who  get  very  rich  are  apt  to  make 
their  fortunes  late  in  life.  Whatever  sort 
of  success,  though,  that  comes  after  forty, 
whether  it  pertains  to  art,  or  literature,  or 
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generalship,  or  statesmanship,  or  finance, 
is  but  the  harvesting  of  a  crop  already  sown. 
Men's  purpose  after  the  serious  time  is  to 
reap  what  they  have  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously sown,  and  carry  what  they  have  got 
to  the  most  advantageous  market.  It  is 
the  discovery  of  a  fit  market  rather  than  the 
production  of  different  commodities  that 
has  been  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  suc- 
cess that  has  seemed  to  be  late-won. 


Two  successful  Americans  are  known  to 
me — fine,  strong  men,  not  yet  grown  old — 
who  have  pursued  fame  and  have  overtaken 
it  in  widely  difierent  fields.  What  those 
fields  are  is  not  to  the  purpose  ;  the  victors 
have  won  the  prize  they  sought  by  honor- 
able means,  and  I  honestly  admire  them 
for  it.  But  my  admiration  is  tempered 
with  sadness  at  perceiving  in  each  of  these 
high  examples  symptoms  of  an  ailment 
common  to  both,  and  already  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  both  cases  are  now  beyond  all 
hope  of  cure ;  an  ailment,  to  be  sure,  not 
necessarily  fatal,  yet  so  deplorable  to  one 
not  afiiicted  by  it  that  he  prays  for  absolute 
failure  rather  than  the  highest  worldly  suc- 
cess upon  such  terms.  Their  disorder  is 
no  new  thing  with  a  strange  name;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  the 
medical  faculty  have  never  named  it. 
Briefly  described,  it  is  the  inability  to  stop, 
even  for  a  single  instant — the  eagerness  to 
push  on  without  haste,  but  without  rest,  like 
Goethe's  star,  and  having  gained  much,  to 
gain  the  whole  world,  regardless  of  the  soul. 
There  are  certain  mountain-climbers  who 
never  turn  to  look  back,  whose  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  the  height  until  it  is  attained, 
and  then  upon  the  height  succeeding. 
After  Mont  Blanc  the  Matterhorn,  after 
the  Matterhorn  the  Himalayas.  And  with 
similar  narrowness  of  vision  these  climb- 
ers on  the  varied  slopes  of  Parnassus  see  in 
all  the  landscape  only  its  mountain-peaks. 
They   reach  the  summit  merely  to  cast  a 


longing  look  toward  Mount  Olympus. 
There  is  no  Vale  of  Tempo,  no  Arcadia  for 
them. 

In  a  brilliant  modern  comedy  one  of  the 
characters  is  pronounced  a  jolly  good  fellow. 
'*  Did  you  ever  see  one  of  these  jolly  good 
fellows  at  home  ?  "  another  asks.  A  world 
of  significance  underlies  that  simple  ques- 
tion, in  which  the  painful  contrast  between 
the  inner  and  the  outer  man  is  conjured 
up  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  But  in  this  in- 
stance the  typical  hero  is  a  bachelor  whose 
seamy  side  is  known  only  to  his  valet.  *'  In 
travelling  along  at  night,"  says  the  philoso- 
pher, "  we  catch  a  glimpse  into  cheerful- 
looking  rooms  with  light  blazing  in  them, 
and  we  conclude,  involuntarily,  how  happy 
the  inmates  must  be."  "Did  you  ever  see 
the  wife  of  a  successful  man  ? "  I  am 
tempted  to  ask,  when  some  one  points  out 
to  me  the  shining  lights  of  these  two  friends 
of  mine.  Not  that  the  men  are  brutal,  ill- 
tempered,  or  exceptionally  irritable  ;  rather 
the  reverse  is  true  of  them  ;  they  are  amia- 
ble enough.  Yet  their  unconquerable  self- 
absorption  has  made  them  anything  but 
boon  companions.  Their  hours  of  labor  or 
of  research  are  prolonged  unreasonably^ 
with  intervals  of  moodiness,  sometimes  of 
utter  silence.  The  bubble  they  follow  is 
ever  dancing  before  their  eyes  ;  the  fury  of 
pursuit  is  all-in-all,  and  life  apart  from  that 
has  lost  its  charm.  Their  wives  share  in 
the  triumph,  of  course,  and  why  should 
they  complain  ?  They  do  not.  Like  the 
Dutchman's  wife  upon  her  death-bed,  they 
are  resigned  because  they  have  to  be.  It  is 
only  between  the  lines  of  their  patient  faces 
that  one  may  read  the  wish  of  the  heart  of 
heart  for  the  old  days  to  come  back  when 
things  were  otherwise. 

So,  while  the  lamp  in  the  window  throws 
its  beams  abroad  to  benefit  the  world  at 
large,  the  household  behind  it  suffers  a  dis- 
tinct loss,  of  which  those  who  feed  the  flame 
are  quite  unconscious. 
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By  Ridgely  Hunt,  U.  5.  Navy. 


RITERS  of  mari- 
time history  give  to 
n  the  United  States 
the  credit  of  estab- 
Hshing  long  lines  of 
communication  by 
sea  Avith  far-distant 
countries.  As  ear- 
ly as  1789  the  merchants  of  Boston  de- 
spatched their  ships  direct  to  China  and 
the  East  Indies,  some  time  before  Eng- 
land entered  on  this  trade;  for  the  Amer- 
ican vessels  not  only  brought  their 
cargoes  to  the  home  markets,  but  also 
transshi2)ped  spices,  silks,  teas,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cotton  to  Europe.  In  those 
times  a  skipper  felt  satisfied  if  he  made 
the  outward  voyage  of  15,000  miles,  by 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  150 
days,  and  came  back  via  Cape  Horn, 
some  17,000  miles,  in  the  same  time. 

The  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  East  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  richness  of  the  freights  carried 
by  the  United  States  vessels — the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  single  voyage  often  defraying 
the  first  cost  of  the  ship — induced  Eng- 
land to  enter  into  competition  ;  thus 
starting  that  rivalry  between  the  sailing 
fleets  of  the  two  nations  that  was  long 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  In  1845 
the  American  clippers,  long,  low,  of 
good  beam,  very  fine  lines,  and  with 
yards  so  square  and  spars  so  lofty  as  to 
set  a  greater  spread  of  canvas  in  propor- 
tion to  their  tonnage  than  any  ship 
hitherto  sailed,  entered  the  race  and 
left  all  rivals  far  astern.  Then  followed 
the  days  of    which   the  old  ''  sad   sea- 
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dogs  "  still  love  to  tell,  when  every  stitch 
of  sail  was  carried  until  the  fierce  w^ind 
blew  it  from  the  bolt-ropes ;  when  for 
weeks  the  lee  scuppers  lay  buried  in  the 
seething  waters  and  the  flying  jibboom 
plunged  deep  into  the  white-capped 
waves  ;  when  the  good  ship  Sovereign 
of  the  Seas  came  into  port  90  days  from 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  town  gathered  on 
the  wharf  to  w^elcome  the  daring  usLvi- 
gators ;  while  the  cargo  of  teas  and 
coffees  was  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  And 
these  old  salts  still  discuss  the  dinner 
given  the  bold  captain  that  night,  when 
the  log  of  the  voyage  would  be  read 
and  men  would  sit  amazed  at  hearing 
that  in  22  days  the  ship  had  sailed  over 
5,391  miles,  that  for  four  days  her  daily 
run  had  been  341.8  miles,  and  that  in 
one  day  she  had  done  375  miles,  at  the 
rate  of  15.6  knots. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
started  a  line  of  travel  14,000  miles  long 
from  Europe  and  the  Eastern  seaboard 
of  the  United  States  via  Cape  Horn  to 
the  western  coast  of  North  America. 
Ships  on  this  line  took  out  merchandise 
of  every  description  to  be  used  in  build- 
ing and  maintaining  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  and  after  landing  this  freight, 
for  which  they  received  §25  a  ton, 
they  sailed  for  China,  whence,  after  load- 
ing with  teas  and  sugars  at  §25  and 
§30  a  ton  for  freight,  they  returned 
direct  to  the  United  States  or  England. 

In  the  meantime  Australia  had  been 
opened  up,  and  the  Australian  packet 
lines,  leaA-ing  London  for  ^Melbourne 
12,000   miles    away,  were  making  100- 
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days  voyages  by  way  of  the  Cape,  "with  frequently  sent  their  despatches  by  way 

a  chance  of  being  drowned."     This  Hne  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  then  overland 

carried    many   passengers,    but   it   was  between    Bagdad    and    Constantinople, 

not   until  1850  that  this  traffic  began  The  successful  crossing  of  the  Atlantic 


Promenade   Deck   of  an   Orient  Liner. 


to  assume  such  importance  that  ves- 
sels were  run  on  regular  schedules  for 
its  accommodation.  During  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war  this  trade  was  enor- 
mous, and  the  Liverpool  j^^cket  lines 
between  England  and  New  York  reaped 
a  rich  remuneration  in  spite  of  serious 
accidents.  It  is  reported  that  in  the 
year  1854  no  less  than  nine  emigrant 
ships  foundered  at  sea. 

The  day  of  the  sailing  ship  on  short 
routes  was  now  closing,  for  the  steam- 
ship entering  into  competition,  gradually 
absorbed  the  lucrative  passenger  traffic 
and  much  of  the  more  valuable  freight. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  the 
lines  of  the  world,  none  is  found  to  have 
exerted  more  influence  upon  subsequent 
progress  than  the  old  route  between 
India  and  England.  This  route  at  first 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — a  dis- 
tance of  14,000  miles,  so  long  and  un- 
certain that  the  East  India   Company 


Ocean  by  the  steamship  Savannah  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  a  like  means  of 
communication  with  India.  Accord- 
ingly, the  English  side-wheel  steamship 
Enterprise,  of  470  tons,  122  feet  long, 
bark -rigged,  left  Falmouth  in  the  year 
1825  and  reached  Calcutta,  after  a  voy- 
age of  13,700  miles,  in  113  days,  of  which 
64  were  steaming  days.  This  result, 
though  unsatisfactory,  stimulated  efforts 
looking  toward  remunerative  steam  nav- 
igation in  the  East.  The  first  steam- 
ship arrived  at  Macao,  China,  in  1830. 
As  an  inducement  to  people  to  choose 
this  novel  mode  of  travelling,  a  Canton 
paper  contained  the  following  notice  of 
a  steamer :  "  She  carries  a  crew,  a  sur- 
geon, a  band  of  music,  and  has  rooms 
elegantly  fitted  up  for  cards  and  opium 
smoking." 

The  problem  of  a  short  route  to  Eu- 
rope from  India  was  practically  solved 
in  1830,  by  sending  a  steamer  from  Bom- 
bay to  Suez,  a  distance  of  3,000  miles,. 
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The   Port  of  Aden,   Arabia. 


in  25  days.  In  a  few  years  a  regular 
line  was  establislied  between  the  two 
places,  connecting  with  steamers  at 
Alexandria  by  means  of  a  camel  service 
across  the  desert.  The  camel  post  was 
succeeded  by  four-horse  vans,  and  later 
these  were  followed  by  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  railway. 

AVith  *the  progress  of  time  sailing- 
ships  have  given  way  to  steamships,  and 
the  routes  of  communication  which 
they,  after  years  of  navigating,  did  so 
much  to  establish,  have  become  the 
highways  of  an  enormous  trade,  along 
which  large  and  swift  steamships  are 
constantly  going  to  and  fro  with  the 
certainty  and  regularity  of  railway 
trains.  A  steamer  to-day  leaves  her 
wharf  at  the  moment  of  time  set  forth 
in  her  schedule,  and  arrives  at  the  ter- 
minus of  her  voyage — it  may  be  many 
thousand  miles  away — with  almost  equal 
promptitude. 

Like  railway  traffic,  steamer  traffic 
follows  certain  main  routes  or  grand 
trunk  lines,  having  numerous  feeders  or 
subsidiary  lines.  The  great  ocean  thor- 
oughfares of  the  world  are : 

1.  The  route  across  the  Atlantic, 
through    the   Mediterranean  Sea,   Suez 


Canal,  and  Red  Sea,  to  India,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, and  eastern  Africa. 

2.  The  route  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
Japan,  China,  and  Australia. 

3.  The  route  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
down  the  east  coast  of  South  America, 
and  around  Cape  Horn,  to  western 
America  and  Australasia  ;  and 

4.  The  route  down  the  Atlantic  and 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  East  Africa, 
Australasia,  and  the  East.  The  number  of 
steamers  traversing  these  grand  routes, 
and  those  tributary  to  them,  is  estimated 
to  be  more  than  11,000.  In  order  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  ocean 
navigation,  the  appended  table ''^  of  the 
number  of  steam  vessels,  their  money 
value,  and  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
they  carry,  is  given  for  the  five  greatest 
nations  of  the  globe  : 


G^reat  Britain. 

Germany 

France 

United  States. 

Italy 

Ilussia 


Number 
of  steam 

vessels. 


6,403 
741 
526 
416 
212 
236 


Gross 
tons. 


1,23.5,854 
928,911 
809.598 
517,394 
300,625 
106,155 


Value  of 
vessels. 


Value  of 

trade  carried 

in  vessels. 


$550,000,000    .$3,476,500,000 
63.500.000      1,624,0(10.000 


48,500.000 
42,000,000 
22,000,000 
12,500,000 


1,471.000,000 

1,462..500,000 

41.5,000.000 

60,000,000 


» The  table  is  from  Lloyd's  Register,  1890-91. 
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Owing  to  the  various  lines  of  commu- 
nication which  have  been  opened  up,  the 
traveller  is  now  offered  the  choice  of  a 
numl)er  of  routes,  each  vying  with  the 
other  in  attractiveness  and  interest. 
For  instance,  the  whole  journey  from 
London  to  Constantinople  can  be  per- 
formed with  no  more  than  17  hours  of 
sea-passage  ;  or,  if  a  more  leisurely  way 
be  preferred,  the  whole  journey  can  be 
made  by  water.  Therefore  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  determine  the 
route  to  be  followed,  and  the  time  to 
be  given  the  trip.  Then  the  dates  of 
sailing  should  be  settled.  These  pre- 
liminaries concluded,  there  comes  the 
question  of  the  selection  of  steamers. 
If  England  is  to  be  visited,  passage 
must  be  booked  on  some  line  bound  to 
that  country.  If,  however,  the  objec- 
tive point  be  on  the  Continent,  a  room 


larger  or  smaller  fleet  of  steamers  reg- 
ularly engaged  in  Atlantic  transport. 
Six  of  these,  the  Cunard,  the  White  Star, 
the  Anchor,  the  Guion,  the  National,  and 
the  Inman,  sail  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool.  Four  others,  the  Xord- 
deutscher  Lloyd,  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Packet  Company,  the  Union  Line, 
and  the  Baltic  Line,  trade  between  New 
York  and  German  ports.  The  Nation- 
al Line,  the  Hill  Line,  and  the  Wilson 
Line  go  to  London  ;  two  others,  the 
Allan-State  and  the  Anchor,  to  Glasgow. 
Two  French  lines,  the  General  Trans- 
atlantic and  the  French  Commercial 
Steamshiji  Company  sail  for  Havre  and 
Marseilles.  Two  lines  communicate  with 
Dutch  ports,  the  Netherlands-American 
Steam  Navigation  Comj^any,  and  the 
Royal  Netherlands  Steamship  Company  ; 
two  more,  the  Red  Star  and  the  White 


A   Deck-bath   in  the  Tropics. 


should  be  engaged  on  some  line  bound 
for  Germany,  France,  Spain,  or  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  number  of  steamers  enofao^ed  in 
the  regular  passenger  service  between 
the  Eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Old  World  is  probably 
greater  than  most  travellers  imagine. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  upward 
of  thirty-live  distinct  lines,  each  with  a 


Cross  lines,  leave  for  Antwerp  ;  one  line, 
the  Thingvalla,  steams  to  Coj^enhagen, 
and  the  General  Italian  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  the  Anchor  Line,  make  Ital- 
ian ports. 

The  regular  service  by  steam  between 
Europe  and  the  rich  and  varied  East,  by 
way  of  the  Mediterranean.  Suez  Canal, 
and  India,  is  carried   on  by  several  dif- 
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Landing  Passengers  at  Natal,   South  Africa. 


ferent  companies,  the  best  known  of 
which  are  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental 
Company  of  England,  the  Messageries 
Maritimes  of  France,  the  Norddeutscher 
Lloyd  of  Germany,  and  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  of  Austria.  Each  of  these  mail 
lines  offers  to  travellers  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  food,  quarters, 
comforts,  and  facilities  for  seeing  strange 
lands  and  peoples  ;  so  the  selection  of 
any  particular  one  must  be  decided  by 
personal  considerations. 

The  P.  &  O.  (as  the  Peninsular  & 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  is 
commonly  called)  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  steamship  organizations  in  the 
world,  the  yearly  distance  run  on  all  its 
lines,  main  and  subsidiary,  exceeding 
2,500,000  miles.  In  1840  the  company 
began  the  carrying  of  English  mails  in 
steamers  between  Alexandria  and  Lon- 
don, receiving  for  this  service  a  subsidy 
of  $160,000  a  year.  To-day  the  fleet 
numbers  50  vessels,  which  touch  at  ports 
of   importance    in    the  Mediterranean, 


Egypt,  the  Indian  Ocean,  China,  Japan, 
and  Australia,  and  the  subsidy  received 
for  the  transportation  of  mails  to  and 
from  all  these  parts  is  $1,750,000  per 
annum. 

If  the  traveller  wishes  to  go  by  this 
line,  he  may  commence  his  journey  from 
either  London  or  Plymouth,  cross  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  where  the  chances  of 
getting  an  ugly  sea  and  perhaps  a  gale 
of  wind  are  about  even,  and  entering 
the  Mediterranean,  make  Gibraltar  his 
first  port,  5  days  and  1,300  miles  dis- 
tant from  London.  A  stay  of  4  hours 
will  allow  a  short  run  on  shore.  A 
drive  around  the  superb  Rock  is  worth 
the  taking,  also  a  visit  to  the  battery, 
where  the  16-inch  100-ton  guns  keep 
watch  over  the  threshold  of  the  blue 
sea.  Loquacious  guides  tell  of  an  un- 
der-the-sea  tunnel  between  the  fortress 
and  Apes  Hill,  Africa,  through  which 
monkeys  have  passed,  and  that  once 
upon  a  time  five  venturesome  sailors 
started    down    this  subway  ;    three   of 
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them  soon  turned  back,  those  remaining 
— but  "  that  is  another  story." 

From  Gibraltar  the  P.  &  O.  steamers 
steer  for  Malta,  980  miles  away,  gener- 
ally through  a  smooth  sea,  though  in 
winter  northwesters  blow  at  times  with 
great  violence  off  the  Sicilian  coast, 
raising  a  heavy  sea  in  the  channel. 
In  summer  the  winds  are  from  the 
southward,  hot,  humid,  and  prostrating, 
but  they  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence 
nor  of  long  duration.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  traveller  is  landed  in  Valetta, 
with  8  or  10  hours  at  his  disposal.  He 
should  see  the  interior  of  the  Church 
of  St.  John,  where  the  floor  is  made  of 
mosaic  tablets  in  memory  of  the  old 
knights,  each  tablet  bearing  a  coat  of 
arms  formed  by  the  most  skilful  inlay- 
ing of  marble  tiles. 

From  Malta  to  Port  Said  is  935  miles, 
made  in  4  days.  In  winter  there  may 
be  a  norther.  The  traveller  has  now, 
after  having  gone  3,200  miles  in  13 
days,  reached  the  port  to  which  all 
ships  bound  southward  make  their 
way.  Here  will  be  found  P.  &  O. 
steamers  that  have  come  from  Brindisi 
with  the  Indian  mails,  having  stopped 
at  Alexandria  to  ship  them  by  rail  to 
Suez.  This  route,  known  as  the  Indian 
Mail,  is  the  quickest  of  all  between  Eu- 
rope and  India.  The  train  service  runs 
from  London  to  Brindisi  in  less  than 
50  hours.  From  Brindisi,  where  the 
steamer  is  waiting,  and  where  the  mails 
and  passengers  are  hurried  aboard,  the 
run  is  made  to  Alexandria,  825  miles 
away,  in  3^^  days.  At  Alexandria  mails 
and  through  passengers  are  transported 
by  rail  to  Suez  in  16  hours,  and  from 
Suez  a  steamer  leaves  for  Bombay  via 
Aden,  arriving  12  days  later ;  the  whole 
journey  from  London  to  Bombay,  4,020 
miles,  having  taken  18  days. 

A  second  great  English  line  that 
makes  for  Port  Said  is  the  British  In- 
dia Steam  Navigation  Company,  incor- 
porated in  1856  to  open  up  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  India.  This  organization, 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  de- 
spatched the  first  steamer  through  to 
London  that  carried  an  Indian  cargo. 
Shortly  afterward  regular  routes  were 
inaugurated  between  London,  Aden, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  and  between 
Aden  and  the  African  coast  to  Zanzibar. 


Also  a  trunk  route  was  established  for 
the  various  coasting  lines  of  India,  ex- 
tending from  London  to  Calcutta.  A 
further  extension  was  begun  about  ten 
years  ago,  when  Batavia,  Thursday  Isl- 
and, Brisbane,  and  Sidney  in  Australia 
were  added  to  its  itinerary.  The  Brit- 
ish India  Steam  Navigation  Company 
employs  on  its  main  and  auxiliary 
routes  a  fleet  of  over  100  vessels,  large 
and  small,  that  traverse  about  3,000,000 
miles  a  year. 

If  the  traveller  has  reached  Port  Said 
from  Marseilles,  he  has  doubtless  come 
in  the  Messageries  Maritimes  steamer. 
This  great  French  undertaking  began 
its  first  over-sea  contract  in  1851,  carry- 
ing mails  as  far  as  Egypt.  The  next 
extension  of  operations  was  a  line  to 
Brazil  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Finally 
a  mail  contract  established  the  route  to 
India,  China,  and  Australia.  To-day 
the  Messageries  fleet  comprises  65  su- 
perb vessels  that  have  cost  about  $27,- 
000,000 ;  and  the  aggregate  distance 
they  steam  amounts  to  2,520,000  miles 
every  year.  The  ships  bound  for  China 
leave  Marseilles  and  Naples,  and  make 
the  ports  of  Aden,  Colombo,  Singapore, 
Saigon,  Hong-Kong,  and  Shanghai,  A 
second  main  line  stretches  from  Aden 
down  to  the  Seychelles  Islands,  Mauri- 
tius, Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  New  Cale- 
donia. The  Messageries  Company  also 
operates  lines  to  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America. 

To  Port  Said  comes  also  the  Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd  Imj^erial  Steamship 
Company,  better  known  as  the  German 
Mail.  The  East  Asian  mail  line  of  this 
company  was  established  only  in  1886, 
and  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance  and 
favor.  The  steamers  leave  Bremen,  call 
at  Antwerp,  Southampton,  and  Genoa, 
thence  through  the  canal  to  Aden,  Co- 
lombo, Singapore,  and  Hong-Kong,  to 
Shanghai.  The  mail  route  to  Austral- 
asia reaches  the  ports  of  Adelaide,  Mel- 
bourne, and  Sydney,  whence  a  branch 
line  leads  to  the  Samoan  Islands  and 
Tongatabu.  The  German  Lloyd  also 
operate  a  line  from  Trieste  via  Brindisi 
to  Alexandria.  For  carrying  the  mails 
on  the  above  three  lines,  in  accord- 
ance with  government  stipulations,  the 
German  Lloyd  receives  a  subsidy  of 
$1,047,619  per  annum. 
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Some  of  the  other  long 
lines  operated  by  this 
efficient  organiza  t  i  o  n, 
which  owns  more  than 
75  ocean  steamers,  are 
those  between  Bremen 
and  the  United  States, 
between  Bremen  and 
Brazil,  and  between 
Bremen  and  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Ay  res. 

The  Austro-Hungaiian 
Lloyd's  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  the  fourth 
great  mail  line  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal, 
was  organized  about  the 
year  1840,  with  7  steam- 
ers for  Mediterranean 
trade.  In  time,  the  com- 
pany prolonged  its  Unes, 
until,  under  a  liberal 
government  bounty, 
routes  were  established 
between  Trieste  and 
Hong-Kong,  and  be- 
tween Trieste  and  Brazil. 
For  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  all  these  services 
the  Austrian  Lloyds  are 
paid  an  annuity  by  the 
Government  amounting 
to  $800,000.  The  fleet, 
all  told,  numbers  75 
ships,  valued  at  about 
$10,000,000,  and  steams 
over  1,300,000  miles 
every  year. 

Of  the  different  steam- 
ship corporations  that 
desjjatch  their  vessels  by 
way  of  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Australia,  the  Orient 
Steam  Navigation  Com- 
l^any  of  London  deserves 
special  mention.  In  1878 
it  founded  a  first-class 
line  to  Australia,  which 
to-day  is  a  formidable 
rival  of  the  Peninsula 
tS:  Oriental  Company,  re- 
ceiving a  like  subsidy 
of  $425,000  for  trans- 
porting the  mails  be- 
tween Naples  and  Ade- 
laide in  32  days,  a 
distance  of  9,000  miles. 
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There  are  many  other  companies  send- 
ing vessels,  via  the  canal,  to  India,  to 
China,  and  to  Australasia  ;  on  nearly  all 
of  them  the  traveller  can  find  comfort 
and  good  cheer,  should  he  desire  to  be 
longer  at  sea  and  longer  in  port.  The 
names  of  a  few  of  the  most  important 
of  these  companies  are  as  follows  : 

Under  the  English  flag  :  the  Ducal,  the  Hall, 
the  Harrison,  the  Clan,  the  Star,  the  City,  the 
Direct,  the  Maclver,  and  the  Anchor  Lines  ; 
the  National  Navigation  Company  of  France ; 
the  Navigatione  Generale  Italiana  (Italian  mail) 
of  Genoa  ;  the  Compafiia  Transatlantica,  from 
Barcelona,  Spain  ;  the  Nederland  India  line 
from  Amsterdam ;  a  Russian  line ;  and  a 
Turkish  line. 

Some  of  these  steamers  make  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  for  cargoes  ;  some  go  to 
Australia  ;  some  to  the  Spice  Islands, 
Java  and  the  Philippines  ;  some  go  no 
farther  than  India  ;  and,  finally,  some 
reach  Japan,  Corea,  and  Vladivostock. 

Port  Said,  the  product  of  the  canal, 
is  built  on  the  flat  sands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  Its  harbor,  formed 
by  two  long  breakwaters,  contains  one 
of  the  largest  coaling  depots  in  the 
world,  where  vessels  are  supplied  at  the 
rate  of  200  tons  an  hour.  The  place  is 
noted  for  its  wickedness  ;  it  abounds  in 
French  cafes  and  dance-halls  where 
wine,  women,  and  music  continue  the 
night  long.  The  traveller  should  pur- 
chase a  white  helmet  at  Port  Said  ; 
these  hats  are  cheap,  and  add  consider- 
ably to  personal  comfort. 

The  steam  traffic  of  the  place  is  enor- 
mous ;  last  year  3,389  vessels  traversed 
the  canal.  The  average  time  of  transit 
by  day  is  24  hours  ;  by  night  with  elec- 
tric lights  it  is  19  hours,  and  has  been 
done  in  15  hours.  In  order  to  navigate 
by  night,  a  vessel  must  light  the  way  by 
carrying  an  electric  projector  at  her 
bow  as  close  to  the  water  as  possible, 
and  pay  the  closest  attention  to  the  or- 
ders from  the  passing  stations  or  gares. 
Three  white  lights  shown  vertically  in- 
dicate "  slow  down  ; "  then  the  display 
of  two  white  lights  is  the  order  to  stop 
and  haul  in  to  the  gave.  The  steamer 
presently  hauls  in,  makes  fast,  puts  out 
all  lights,  and  lies  snug  in  her  berth 
alongside  the  desert,  while  the  oncom- 
ing vessel,  looking  like  a  locomotive  at 


night,  passes  by.  One  white  light  from 
the  gaj-e  and  lines  are  let  go,  and  the 
journey  continued  until  Suez  is  reached. 

Suez  is  an  uninteresting  collection  of 
shipping-houses  and  squalid  native  huts, 
with  a  few  tumble-down  mosques.  Don- 
keys and  donkey-boys  swarm  along  the 
docks,  and  if  the  vessel  stop  an  hour  or 
two  the  novelty  of  such  a  ride  may  be 
enjoyed.  The  heat  of  the  day  is  intense, 
but  the  nights,  especially  in  the  canal, 
have  a  *'  soft,  warm  witchery "  about 
them  that  is  delicious. 

After  leaving  Suez  the  way  lies 
through  the  Gulf  of  the  same  name, 
into  the  Bed  Sea,  where  the  water  is 
blue,  the  background  light  brown,  the 
hazy  atmosphere  pink,  and  the  temper- 
ature red-hot.  Vessels  spread  double 
awnings  and  hang  up  side  curtains,  but 
there  is  no  escaping  the  intolerable  heat 
experienced  day  and  night  going  down 
this  sea  with  the  wind  aft.  Far  away 
to  the  left,  in  the  dim  distance,  is  the 
fast-receding  brown  peak  of  Mount 
Sinai ;  other  well-remembered  biblical 
places  stretch  along  the  indistinct  coast 
line  ;  the  ship  speeds  southward ;  the 
constellations  in  the  blue  heavens  of 
night  begin  to  change  ;  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  are  passed  ;  and  as  the 
four  points  of  the  Southern  Cross  arise 
bright  and  sparkling,  the  anchor  is  let 
go  off  Aden,  in  Arabia. 

Aden,  on  its  rocky  and  bare  volcanic 
peninsula,  is  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  It  interests  the  traveller  because 
of  the  big  black  Somalis,  the  oily,  ava- 
ricious Jews,  and  the  thin,  ungainly 
camels  moving  up  and  down  the  streets. 
The  town  is  too  hot  for  enjoyment ;  it  is 
better  to  stay  on  board  ship,  buy  an  im- 
itation ostrich  feather  from  a  cheating 
Jew,  and  throw  coppers  into  the  water 
for  little  shave -headed  naked  negro 
boys  to  dive  after. 

During  a  stay  of  a  few  hours  vessels 
fill  up  with  coal  and  fresh  provisions, 
land  a  small  cargo  of  naval  stores,  cot- 
ton, and  cotton-twist,  and  after  taking 
on  board  coffee  (nearly  all  Mocha  is 
shipped  here),  dye-stuffs,  feathers,  dates, 
etc.,  depart  for  Bombay,  for  Colombo, 
for  Australia,  and  for  Africa. 

The  weather  along  the  highways  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  is  generally  fair  and 
warm,  with  a  smooth  sea,  though,  dur- 
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ing  the  southwest  monsoon,  from  May 
to  September,  there  is  a  perceptible 
swell,  and  when  this  trade-wind  sets  in, 
in  May,  it  is  sure  to  bring  gales,  rain, 
lightning  and  thunder.  August  is  the 
best  summer  month  for  cruising  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  northeast  monsoon, 
the  winter  trade-wind,  is  less  violent 
than  the  southwest,  and  has  clear  skies 
and  a  milder  temperature.  However, 
in  going  round  the  world,  passengers, 
like  ships,  should  take  their  chances 
with  the  weather,  for  having  it  fair  at 
Bombay  may  bring  it  foul  at  Calcutta. 

Vessels  make  Bombay,  1,670  miles 
eastward  of  Aden,  in  7  days,  and  go 
alongside  the  docks  when  the  tide  per- 
mits. The  traveller  should  at  once 
hurry  ashore  to  gaze  with  wonder  at 
the  infinite  variety  before  him.  For 
here  are  congregated  Indian  princes 
dressed  in  flowing  robes  of  richest 
colors  ;  Brahmins  and  Buddhists  with 
turbans  of  softest  texture  bound  about 
their  brows  ;  Parsees  in  long  white, 
full-skirted  coats  and  odd-shaped  high 
hats  ;  Turks  in  fezes  ;  Chinamen  in  silks  ; 
Persians  in  wliite  trousers,  loose  alpaca 
coats,  and  shako  astrakhan  hats  ;  effem- 
inate Cinghalese,  Jews,  Mohammedans, 
and  Europeans  from  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia.  Along  the  water 
front  pass  unceasingly  women,  straight 
as  javelins,  tall,  lithe,  and  graceful, 
their  breasts  covered  by  tight  sleeve- 
less tunics,  their  waists  and  hips  wound 
in  light  flowing  gauze.  Silver  bangles 
adorn  their  arms  and  legs,  and  rings 
glisten  in  their  noses  and  ears,  and  on 
their  toes  and  fingers.  Bare-legged, 
bare-footed,  their  black  hair  tucked 
loosely  up  upon  their  shapely  heads, 
on  which  are  poised  high  brass  water- 
jugs  burnished  hke  gold,  these  grace- 
ful creatures  walk  the  streets  like  the 
queens  of  an  Oriental  fable. 

Many  lines  of  vessels  converge  at 
Bombay  :  the  P.  &  O.,  the  British  India, 
and  three  or  four  others  of  less  impor- 
tance ;  two  French  lines,  a  German  line, 
the  Austrian  Lloyd,  the  Italian  Mail, 
and  a  Dutch  line,  are  some  of  those  to 
be  seen  during  a  stay  of  a  fortnight. 
The  British  India  offers  the  largest 
number  of  routes  to  the  sight-seeing 
traveller.  One  of  its  lines  leads  to  Kur- 
rachee,  the  northern  port  of  India  ;  an- 


other goes  to  Calcutta,  stopping  at  way 
ports  ;  a  third  extends  to  Zanzibar  and 
Mozambique,  and  a  fourth  reaches  places 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  fourth  route 
the  tourist  should  certainly  take  if  he 
has  the  time,  though  it  carry  him  into 
the  most  trying  chmate  imaginable. 
Before  starting  he  should  get  Moore's 
"  Lalla  Rookh,"  it  can  be  bought  at  an 
excellent  English  bookstore  in  Bombay, 
and  read  it  on  the  way,  as  some  of  the 
scenes  are  laid  in  these  waters. 

The  passengers  on  these  Gulf  steam- 
ers are  of  as  many  types  as  those  seen 
on  Change  in  Bombay.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  of  the  twenty  or  more  who 
sit  down  to  dinner,  no  two  will  be  of  the 
same  color,  costume,  nationality,  or  re- 
ligion. Even  the  crew  ceases  to  be 
European  ;  Chinamen  usually  cook  and 
wait,  and  Indians  handle  cargo  and 
work  the  ship. 

About  600  miles  and  4  days  from 
Kurrachee,  Ormuz  is  made,  dirty,  di- 
lapidated, with  absolutely  no  remains  of 
its  historic  wealth.  The  first  place  of 
importance  is  Bushire,  300  miles  far- 
ther up.  It  is  the  jDrincipal  seaport  of 
Persia,  and  does  considerable  trade, 
long  caravans  of  camels  transporting 
merchandise  to  and  from  the  interior. 
Persian  cats  can  be  got  here  ;  a  pair 
offered  for  $25  was  sold  finally  for  $5  ; 
with  more  time  they  could  have  been 
bought  for  $2. 

From  Bushire  to  Bassorah,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, is  180  miles.  A  narrow  canal- 
like stream  leads  from  the  river  to  the 
native  village  where  Sindbad  the  Sailor 
is  said  to  have  roamed.  Connection  can 
be  made  at  l^assorah  with  a  steamboat 
going  up  the  river  past  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  a  disappointing,  fiat,  uncared-for 
plain,  to  Bagdad  ;  and  thence,  by  camel 
to  points  in  the  interior.  Steamers  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  trade  take  in  dates, 
grain,  and  wool,  leaving  cotton  fabrics, 
rice,  opium,  etc. 

On  returning  to  Kurrachee,  the  trav- 
eller would  do  well  to  take  the  railway 
to  Agra,  and  the  Taj,  Benares,  and  other 
places,  and  so  back  again  to  Bombay 
and  the  ocean  highways. 

Henceforth,  the  character  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  board  ship  changes  some- 
what ;  many  of  the  Europeans  leave  for 
extended  tours  by  rail  to  Calcutta  and 
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other  Indian  cities,  their  places  being 
taken  by  Parsee  merchants,  rich  Indians, 
and  enterprising  Chinamen  bound  away 
on  business. 

The  run  to  Colombo,  Ceylon,  875 
miles  to  the  southward,  is  made  over  a 
warm,  smooth  sea,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  fifth  day  the  harbor  is  entered.  Co- 
lombo is  a  steamship  centre  where  all 
the  vessels  of  the  long  trunk  lines  ren- 
dezvous to  coal,  provision,  exchange  pas- 
sengers, and  frequently  freight.  They 
come  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay  in  the 
north,  from  China  and  Singapore  in 
the  east,  from  Australia,  Mauritius,  and 
Africa  in  the  south,  and  from  Aden  and 
the  Suez  Canal  in  the  west.  Colombo 
has  much  to  attract  a  traveller  during 
the  24  or  48  hours  the  steamer  stays, 
but  usually  the  Oriental  Hotel  claims 
his  time  and  attention,  for  this  is  the 
place  of  meeting  of  all  w^ho  go  upon 
the  waters,  and  high  wassail  is  apt  to 
be  the  order  of  the  night. 

The  dining-room  of  the  Oriental  is  the 
refreshment-room  at  the  intersection  of 
the  chief  steam  lines  of  the  world.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  the  restaurant  of  a  Union 
depot  where  everyone  must  go  for  a 
meal  ;  at  its  tables  travellers  from  op- 
posite points  of  the  world  meet,  Chinese 
bound  for  Europe,  Englishmen  to  re- 
port for  Indian  duty,  French  soldiers 
en  route  for  Saigon,  and  Australians 
making  the  grand  tour. 

If  the  traveller  has  stayed  in  the  same 
ship  all  the  way  from  London,  he  has, 
by  the  time  he  arrives  at  Colombo,  been 
30  days  en  voyage  and  navigated  a  dis- 
tance of  6,700  miles.  By  whatever  line 
he  has  come,  he  should  have  enjoyed 
his  life  on  board  ship,  for  after  the  first 
day  or  two  out  from  port  acquaintances 
are  made  that  rapidly  ripen  into  good 
fellowship.  Deck  cricket,  quoits,  and 
cock  fighting  enliven  the  forenoons  ;  a 
novel  and  a  nap  wear  away  the  after- 
noons ;  an  innocent  rubber  with  the 
ladies  brightens  the  evenings  ;  a  good 
chorus  begins  the  nights  merrily,  and  a 
small  game  of  draw  shortens  the  dying 
hours. 

At  Colombo  often  the  best  of  friends 
must  part,  some  to  stay  in  the  country, 
others  to  go  to  a  different  ship  ;  for  the 
choice  of  routes  is  varied,  there  being 


some  15  steamship  lines  radiating  hence 
toward  the  attractive  countries  of  Aus- 
tralia, Africa,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
China,  Japan,  India,  and  Europe. 

The  run  up  the  coast  from  Ceylon 
past  the  French  settlement  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  where  the  French  steamers  touch, 
to  Madras,  614  miles  to  the  northward, 
is  smooth  sailing  if  the  monsoon  months 
of  April,  June,  November,  and  December 
be  avoided.  A  day  in  port  is  sufficient 
for  landing  the  cargo,  brought  off  in 
lighters  manned  by  stalwart  lascars,  na- 
ked except  for  the  narrowest  of  breech- 
clouts  and  the  most  enormous  of  tur- 
bans. The  traveller,  while  at  Madras, 
should  see  the  Indian  jugglers,  and  to 
do  this  comfortably,  should  make  ar- 
rangements to  have  the  exhibition  held 
on  board  ship.  Two  or  three  natives, 
sitting  on  the  open  deck  at  his  feet, 
place  a  mango-stone  with  a  handful  of 
dirt  under  an  old  cotton  sheet,  which, 
after  talking  gibberish,  they  remove, 
disclosing  a  small  green  sprout  about  8 
inches  high.  "  Big  mango  ?  "  is  then 
inquired  by  the  head  juggler ;  "  big 
mango  ? "  Receiving  assent,  the  twig 
is  carefully  re-covered  and  incantations 
follow,  while  the  jugglers  slowly  raise 
the  centre  of  the  sheet  higher  and  higher, 
until  finally,  on  removing  it,  there  stands 
a  mango-bush  5  feet  high,  bearing  fruit 
which  the  juggler  will  pick  and  dis- 
tribute. The  trick  is  worth  the  $10  it 
has  cost. 

From  Madras  to  Calcutta  the  distance 
is  770  miles.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  journey  is  the  difficult 
navigation  of  the  Hoogly,  or  Calcutta 
River,  under  the  direction  of  the  skilful 
pilots ;  each  of  whom  brings  his  own 
leadsman  on  board,  sometimes  two  of 
them,  and  his  own  native  servant,  so  as 
to  be  quite  independent  of  the  ship  and 
her  crew. 

The  river  front  of  Calcutta  is  one  long 
wharf  with  vessels  moored  in  columns 
of  twos,  threes,  and  fours  for  a  couple 
of  miles.  The  steamer  traffic  is  large, 
nearly  1,000  foreign  ships  coming  and 
going  within  a  year,  and  as  many  coast- 
ing steamers.  The  import  trade  is 
principally  in  cotton  goods,  metals,  and 
malt  liquors  ;  the  exports  are  borax,  rice, 
opium,  gums,  gunny  cloth,  etc. 

From  Calcutta  several  short  sea  routes 
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may  be  taken  to  strange  countries  :  the 
British  India  ships  go  to  Kangoon,  in 
Burmah,  and  then  down  the  Malay 
Peninsula  to  Penang,  one  of  the  Strait 
Settlements.  Penang  is  on  the  road 
from  Ceylon  to  Singapore,  and  some 
of  the  great  liners  stop  for  a  couple  of 
hours  to  take  in  a  mail,  some  tin,  and 
a  few  spices.  The  harbor  is  one  of 
singular  beauty,  but  not  otherwise  of 
much  interest  to  the  traveller,  huiTy- 
ing  on  through  the  picturesque  Straits 
of  Malacca  to  Singapore. 

Singapore  is  the  half-way  house  on  the 
great  highway  between  India  and  China, 
where  all  ships,  large  and  small,  stop. 
Its  position  is  a  most  important  one, 
not  only  as  a  large  coaling  and  dock- 
ing station,  but  to  a  greater  extent  as 
an  immense  entrepot  for  goods,  the 
trade  being  largely  one  of  transit.  The 
shipping  business  done  is  enormous  ; 
the  docks  and  streets  are  full  of  bustle 
and  activity,  of  hurrying,  ininning,  hard- 
working Chinese,  Javanese,  Moluccans, 
and  Europeans,  unmindful  of  a  tempera- 
ture averaging  86°  Fahrenheit. 

This  town  of  such  activity  and  go  lies 
almost  under  the  equator,  in  latitude 
1'  17'  north;  its  longitude  is  nearly 
104: '  east  ;  just  12  hours  and  9  minutes 
ahead  of  New  York,  from  which  city  it 
is  separated  by  12,000  miles  of  water, 
requiring  about  43  days  of  ocean  navi- 
gation. 

Singapore  has  steam  communication 
with  152  different  ports,  far  and  near. 
During  the  year,  3,600  foreign  ships 
enter  the  harbor,  and  nearly  the  same 
number  clear,  representing  a  shipping 
movement  of  over  5,500,000  tons.  The 
regular  liners  make  connection  at  Singa- 
pore with  the  Netherland-India  Steam- 
ship Company — "  De  Nederlandsch-In- 
dische  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  " — an 
efficient  organization  with  headquarters 
at  Batavia,  Java.  Some  of  the  by-ways 
of  travel  over  which  the  tourist  can 
agreeably  saunter  by  means  of  the  30 
or  more  good  steamers  of  this  company 
lead  to  all  the  ports  on  the  coasts  of 
the  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Bor- 
neo, to  the  Moluccas,  Philippines,  Cel- 
ebes, and  so  back  to  Singapore,  where 
the  traveller  boards  the  steamer  bound 
for  Hong-Kong. 

The    mail,    and    other    full-powered 


steamships,  leaving  Singapore  for  the 
northward,  head  straight  up  the  China 
Sea  for  Hong-Kong,  1,435  miles  away. 
During  this  run  of  6  days  the  most 
learned  discussions  are  held  concern- 
ing the  weather.  Typhoons  are  most 
prevalent  from  July  to  December  ;  from 
December  to  May  they  seldom  happen, 
still  they  have  been  known  to  occur 
in  every  month  of  the  year.  The  Sej)- 
tember  equinox  is  a  very  precarious  pe- 
riod ;  therefore,  if  the  tourist  is  anx- 
ious to  make  sure  of  smooth  Aveather, 
he  should  time  his  voyaging  so  as  to  be 
in  these  waters  in  early  June,  when  the 
southwest  monsoon  is  lightest.  But 
this  brings  the  ship  to  Hong-Kong  at 
the  beginning  of  the  warm  weather  and 
rainy  season,  whereas  the  months  of 
December  and  January  are  the  most 
delightful,  the  mean  temperature  being 
65°  F. 

In  the  wet  or  damp  season  the  trav- 
eller must  keep  watch  of  his  clothes, 
books,  shoes,  etc.,  or  they  will  get  in 
jured  by  mildew.  This  supervision  of 
one's  effects  is  necessary  throughout  the 
entire  voyage  around  India,  the  dew  at 
night  being  penetrating  and  saturating. 
Two  serviceable  suits  of  flannel  should 
be  taken  to  be  worn  alternateh',  so  that 
one  suit  can  be  drying.  Leather  shoes, 
particularly  blacked  boots,  are  damaged 
by  the  mould  that  forms  on  them  when 
exposed  ;  the  proper  foot-gear  is  th^  can- 
vas shoe  with  rubber  sole. 

Hong-Kong  is  attractive  because  of 
the  high  peak,  2,000  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter, the  forts  half-way  down  the  moun- 
tain's side,  and  the  city  built  on  the 
long  easy  slope  iiinning  into  the  ca- 
pacious bay,  where  the  wharfs,  docks, 
mooring-buoys,  and  the  like  give  im- 
mistakable  evidences  of  the  maritime 
importance  of  the  place.  The  men  at 
the  clubs  on  shore,  both  English  and 
German,  will  tell  the  traveller  that 
Hong-Kong  ranks  as  the  fourth  port  in 
the  world  in  the  amount  of  shipping 
that  annually  passes  through  its  waters  : 
a  few  years  ago  this  was  estimated  to 
be  above  12,000,000  tons,  which,  if  cor- 
rect, would  give  Hong-Kong  nearly  as 
much  as  New  York. 

Should  the  traveller  desire  to  \isit 
China  and  Japan,  he  must  disembark  at 
Hong-Kong.     This  he   will   do    regret- 
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fully,  for  he  has  become  attached  to  his 
ship,  her  officers,  and  his  messmates. 
He  has  been  well  and  courteously  treat- 
ed throughout  a  long  and  at  times  te- 
dious Yoyage,  during  which  everything 
has  been  done  to  make  him  comfortable 
and  contented.  Eeally,  the  main  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  steamers  of 
the  different  companies  are  those  of 
route  and  time.  For  instance,  the  P, 
&  O.  lands  the  passenger  at  Hong- 
Kong  44  days  from  London,  via  Gib- 
raltar, Malta,  the  Canal,  Bombay,  Co- 
lombo, and  Singapore,  a  total  distance 
of  9,800  miles.  At  every  main  port 
touched  en  route,  no  matter  by  what 
line,  at  least  6  hours,  oftener  12  or  24 
hours,  can  be  had  on  shore  in  which  to 
see  the  place,  and  there  are  no  annoy- 
ances or  vexations  as  to  Custom-house 
duties  or  inspections.  The  M.  M.  line, 
which  departs  from  Marseilles,  touches 
at  Naples,  and  reaches  Hong-Kong  via 
the  Canal,  Aden,  Colombo,  Singapore, 
and  Saigon,  goes  over  8,160  miles  of 
water  in  36  days.  The  German  mail, 
leaving  Bremen  and  Antwerp  and  go- 
ing by  way  of  the  Canal  via  Colom- 
bo and  Singapore,  traverses  10,223  miles 
in  43  days.  The  Austrian  Lloyd,  from 
Trieste  via  Bombay,  makes  port  in  50 
days,  after  a  joui-ney  of  8,345  miles. 

To  visit  Canton  the  steamboat  should 
be  taken  that  leaves  Hong-Kong  daily. 
The  Irip  of  7  hours'  duration  will  be 
enlivened  by  the  noisy  Chinese  passen- 
gers on  board,  and  by  the  numerous 
Chinese  junks  constantly  passed  as  they 
are  going  up  and  down  the  river  under 
sails  and  oars.  The  traveller  will  also 
encounter  some  Europeans,  who  will 
gladly  tell  him  good  stories  and  put 
him  up  at  their  snug  little  club-house 
on  the  Shameen,  the  island  connected 
with  Canton,  where  the  white  popula- 
tion resides.  Canton  should  be  seen  ; 
it  is  a  typical  Chinese  city  into  which 
modern  civilization  has  made  no  visible 
headway. 

Returning  to  Hong-Kong,  the  water- 
front offers  much  that  is  attractive. 
Thousands  of  junks  lie  in  rows,  anchored 
off  the  harbor,  and  thousands  more  are 
moored  along  the  sea-wall  ;  the  noise 
made  by  the  crews  of  these  boats,  beat- 
ing gongs,  firing  crackers,  singing, 
shouting,  and  burning  papers  and  joss- 


sticks  to  their  favorite  Buddhas,  is  pan- 
demonium. On  shore  coolies  trot  about 
in  couples,  with  long  bamboo-poles  on 
their  shoulders,  transporting  chests  of 
tea,  silk,  matting,  etc.,  from  the  junks  to 
the  big  storehouses  and  from  the  store- 
houses to  the  lighters  to  be  towed  along- 
side the  steamers,  where  the  bales  are 
hoisted  into  the  holds. 

At  this  port  the  traveller  will  find 
a  newly  organized  transpacific  service, 
running  by  way  of  Yokohama  to  Van- 
couver, where  connection  is  made  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  Que- 
bec and  Halifax,  and  thence  to  London. 
The  line,  as  at  present  formed,  con- 
sists of  3  magnificent  steamers,  sailing 
monthly.  The  Empress  of  India,  the 
pioneer  of  the  line,  recently  made  the 
voyage  from  Yokohama  to  Vancouver  in 
the  unprecedented  time  of  10  days  and 
15  hours. 

Observing  the  steamers  closely,  the 
traveller  will  discover  that  one  of  them 
is  flying  a  different  flag  from  those  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  see  while  on  the 
journey  along  the  great  Indian  Ocean 
highway  :  the  stars-and-stripes  belong 
to  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
was  organized  in  1847,  at  the  time  of 
the  colonization  of  the  Pacific  States,  and 
gained  notoriety  by  despatching  one  of 
its  first  vessels,  the  California,  from  New 
York,  in  1848,  to  San  Francisco  by  way 
of  Cape  Horn.  The  successful  termina- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  performance, 
in  those  early  days  of  steam  navigation, 
enabled  the  company  to  inaugurate  a 
steamship  service  between  Panama  and 
San  Francisco.  The  route  thus  opened 
was  from  New  York  to  Colon  (Aspin- 
wall),  and  thence  across  the  Isthmus 
to  Panama,  where  the  steamer  was  in 
waiting  to  run  up  the  Mexican  coast  to 
California.  The  transpacific  route  was 
commenced  in  1867,  soon  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  now 
worked  in  conjunction  with  an  English 
line,  the  Oriental  &  Occidental. 

The  traveller  bound  from  Hong-Kong 
for  Yokohama  can  take  either  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  steamers  or  the  Pacific 
Mail.  If,  however,  he  is  anxious  to  see 
the  ports  of  China  and  Japan  before 
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enteriag  on  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  has  at  his  choice 
several  efficient  lines  of  local  and  coast- 
ing steamers,  that  will  bear  him  safely 
to  the  different  treaty  ports  and  afford 
him  all  the  time  he  will  require  for 
sight-seeing. 

Most  of  the  European  mail  lines  go 
to  Shanghai,  and  the  coasting  lines  of 
both  China  and  Japan  make  it  a  stop- 
ping-place. Shanghai  is  worth  a  visit 
because  of  the  different  European  ways 
of  living  in  China.  The  city  is  com- 
posed of  sections  where  each  nation  has 
established  its  own  settlement,  contigu- 
ous to,  but  quite  distinct  from,  that  of 
any  other  nation.  There  is  an  Ameri- 
can town,  an  English  town,  a  French 
town,  a  German  town,  and  a  Chinese 
town,  each  preserving  its  own  language 
and  society,  and  as  far  as  possible  its 
own  architecture. 

The  Mitsu  Bishe  line  of  steamers,  the 
Mippon  Yusen,  and  two  or  three  others, 
ply  between  the  ports  of  Japan  along 
the  really  beautiful  inland  passage,  and 
up  the  Japan  Sea.  If  one  be  interested 
in  Japanese  ceramics,  swords,  armor, 
and  antiquities,  he  should  take  this  way 
trip  ;  eventually  bringing  up  at  Yoko- 
hama, whence  a  railway  ride  of  an  hour 
will  land  him  in  Tokio. 

At  Yokohama  passage  is  secured  for 
San  Francisco,  5,000  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, across  the  broadest  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  route  is  one  of 
the  longest  direct  lines  between  two 
places  that  is  steamed  over  by  the  ships 
of  any  company.  It  is  a  dull  and 
monotonous  voyage  ;  nothing  but  blue 
water  for  18  daj^s,  no  land  is  seen,  no 
strange  sail  sighted,  rarely  even  do  gales 
of  wind  blow  hard  enough  to  make 
things  lively.  The  cabin  passengers 
are  principally  Americans  returning  to 
their  native  land,  a  few  Englishmen 
making  the  round  of  the  world,  a  couple 
of  Austrahans  full  of  talk  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  own  country  and  scepti- 
cal as  to  the  advance  and  improvement 
of  any  other  ;  some  Japanese,  curious, 
pohte,  intelligent  ;  one  or  two  rich  Chi- 
namen who  keep  to  themselves,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  other  nationalities.  This 
heterogeneous  crowd  gets  on  well  to- 
gether, plays  cards,  makes  pools  on 
each    day's   run,    discusses    the    180th 


meridian  question,  as  to  why  the  week  is 
one  day  longer  than  seven,  jokes,  laughs, 
reads,  smokes,  and  drinks. 

The  steerage  passengers  are  mostly 
Chinamen  returning  to  California  after 
a  visit  home.  Special  accommodations 
are  fitted  for  them.  Not  infrequently 
the  Chinese  in  large  numbers  take  pas- 
sage on  the  Pacific  Mail  to  be  landed  at 
Honolulu.  This  will  give  the  traveller 
a  day  in  port,  when  he  should  go  on 
shore  to  enjoy  Sandwich  Island  hospi- 
tality, and  see  the  Hoola-hoola — a  native 
dance  that  must  be  prearranged  and 
paid  for,  since  it  is  interdicted  by  the 
Government  because  of  its  supposed  de- 
moralizing influence — on  the  native.  Af- 
ter a  voyage  of  2,000  miles  in  7  days  to 
the  northeast,  the  steamer  enters  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  passes  up  to  the  city 
of  San  Francisco.  A  six-day  run  by 
railroad,  and  the  traveller  is  once  again 
back  in  New  York. 

The  whole  distance  travelled  by  the 
way  described  is,  in  round  numbers, 
23,000  miles,  and  the  time  taken  to  do 
this  may  have  been  but  80  or  90  days, 
or  more  ;  the  longer  the  better,  for  it 
requires  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  a  trip 
around  the  world.  It  also  requires 
money.  About  $1,000  w^ould  be  nec- 
essary for  passage-money  alone  ;  double 
this  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  take 
the  traveller  in  comfort  and  ease,,  and 
upon  his  arrival  home  he  would  consider 
it  money  admirably  spent. 

The  traveller  reaching  San  Francisco 
by  the  above  highway  of  circumnaviga- 
tion can  further  add  to  his  knowledge 
of  strange  countries  by  selecting  a  sea 
journey  to  New  York,  instead  of  a  land 
run  by  railroad  across  the  continent. 
To  go  by  sea  passage  must  be  secured 
on  board  a  Pacific  Mail  coasting  steam- 
er, the  only  line  running  to  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Panama.  Steam- 
ing down  the  beautiful  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, stopping  at  picturesque  harbors 
in  Mexico,  anchoring  off  roadsteads  of 
Central  America,  taking  on  and  off  a  few 
passengers,  an  Englishman,  a  German, 
an  American,  handling:  carofo — such  is 
the  rough  log  of  the  cruise  of  20  days 
and  3,200  miles  until  the  splendid  Bay 
of  Panama  is  reached.  The  eight  or 
ten  ports  of  call  are  better  seen  from  the 
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ship  than  from  the  shore.  The  enchant- 
ment of  distance  gives  way  upon  close 
examination  to  pity  and  disgust,  for 
dirt,  indigence,  and  a  total  ignorance 
of  how  to  live  decently  are  noticeable 
everywhere. 

At  Panama  two  widely  different  routes 
leading  to  the  United  States  are  offered  : 
the  one  goes  over  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama by  rail  and  thence  to  New  York  by 
sea  ;  the  other  stretches  away  down  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  up  the  At- 
lantic highway. 

By  the  first  route  the  railway  journey 
over  the  45  miles  of  land  separating  the 
Pacific  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  crosses, 
recrosses,  and  i-uns  beside  the  deserted 
canal,  affording  ocular  proof  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  scheme.  At  both  Panama 
and  Colon  the  same  appearance  of  being 
left  is  noticeable.  The  business  of  the 
two  ports  is  one  of  transit  only,  but  is 
sufficiently  great  to  furnish  employment 
to  some  thousands  of  Americans  and 
Jamaicans. 

Nearly  a  dozen  steamship  lines  leave 
Colon  for  ports  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  neigh- 
boring coasts,  and  by  one  or  two  of 
them  the  traveller  can  run  up  to  Grey- 
town,  where  he  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  Nicaraguan  Canal.  This 
canal,  when  completed,  will  make  im- 
portant changes  in  existing  routes  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe  at 
one  end  of  the  line,  and  the  west  coast 
of  the  American  Continent,  China,  Ja- 
pan, and  Australasia  at  the  other.  For 
instance,  the  route  from  London  to  Syd- 
ney is  12,500  miles,  via  the  Suez  Canal ; 
by  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  the  distance 
will  be  less  than  12,000  miles.  And 
if  the  lengths  of  the  routes  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboards  to  the  Pacific  sea- 
boards, both  east  and  west,  be  com- 
pared with  those  now  followed,  the 
great  saving  by  the  Nicaraguan  gate- 
way becomes  still  more  apparent.  Re- 
turning to  Colon,  the  traveller  boards 
the  north-bound  steamer,  and  lands  in 
New  York,  2,000  miles  distant,  in  8 
days. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  traveller 
decides  upon  proceeding  by  the  second 
route,  leading  from  Panama  to  New 
York.     If   so,    he   books    on    board    a 


steamer  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company  of  England,  a  pow- 
erful organization  having  the  contract 
for  carrying  the  mails,  and  controlling 
almost  exclusively  the  Isthmian  trade 
to  and  from  South  America.  The  ships 
of  the  Company  run  into  all  the  ports 
of  consequence  on  the  west  coast,  and 
the  lines  extend  from  Valparaiso  by 
way  of  Magellan  Straits  to  the  river 
Plate  and  Brazil  ports,  and  thence  to 
Lisbon  and  England.  An  important 
point  for  consideration  in  connection 
with  this  southern  trip  is  the  probabil- 
ity of  there  being  a  revolution  in  pro- 
gress in  some  of  the  countries  to  be 
visited,  which  might  interfere  with  go- 
ing on  shore. 

At  length  the  steamer  leaves  Panama, 
and  the  passenger  for  the  United  States 
begins  his  long  journey.  His  com- 
panions are  very  few.  South  Americans, 
principally,  bound  for  ports  along  the 
coast,  so  he  is  left  to  his  own  resources. 
He  can  read,  and  lounge,  and  make  good 
friends  with  the  officers  of  the  ship,  who 
are  Englishmen.  At  night  he  can  stretch 
out  in  his  steamer  chair  and  dream  away 
the  warm  hours  gazing  at  the  "  majes- 
tical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire." 

From  Panama  to  Valparaiso,  some 
3,100  miles,  25  ports  are  touched  at, 
which,  Callao  excepted,  are  of  no  special 
interest.  Callao,  the  seaport  of  Peru, 
is  in  itself  unattractive,  the  town  and 
the  people  are  dirty  ;  the  empty  docks, 
the  lazy  inhabitants,  the  atmosphere  of 
laissez  aller,  confirm  the  opinion  that  the 
place  and  all  around  it  have  had  their 
day.  From  Callao  the  traveller  should  go 
to  Lima,  7  miles  distant  by  rail,  and  take 
the  Oroya  railway  to  the  top  of  the  An- 
des, 15,000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the 
wonderful  engineering  ability  displayed 
in  constructing  this  road  will  prove  quite 
as  impressive  as  the  truly  magnificent 
mountain  scenery.  Two  days  will  suffice 
to  make  the  excursion  and  bring  him 
back  to  Lima,  an  old  Spanish  city  with 
many  interesting  comers.  The  cathe- 
dral should  be  visited ;  in  the  crypt  lie 
the  bones  of  the  great  Pizarro.  A  dirty 
Cholo  shows  them.  Beverently  pulling 
aside  a  ragged  curtain  from  before  a 
dingy  stone  bench,  he  exclaims,  "Behold 
the  bones  of  Francisco  Pizarro  ! "  Their 
state  of  perfect  preservation  and  sym- 
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metry  of  arrangement  might  incline  one 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

Leaving  Callao,  en  route  for  Valpa- 
raiso, the  steamer  makes  several  ports  ; 
some  of  them  interesting  because  of 
the  recent  war  operations,  but  other- 
wise they  had  better  be  viewed  from 
the  ship's  deck,  for  the  same  low  adobe 
dwellings  and  squalid  existence  char- 
acterize them  all.  After  11  days  of 
pleasant  weather  Valparaiso  is  reached. 
Valparaiso  is  built  on  several  hill  slopes 
running  to  the  water  from  a  high  ridge 
back  of  the  city.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
activity  ;  the  docks  are  piled  high  with 
freight,  the  people  move  about  with 
spirit,  the  harbor  is  full  of  ships,  and 
there  is  that  general  air  which  betokens 
financial  soundness  and  commercial 
prosperity.  The  streets  are  noticeably 
clean,  the  buildings  are  of  good  archi- 
tecture, the  stores  are  inviting,  and  the 
frequently  recurring  signs  in  English, 
French,  and  German,  and  the  people 
met,  are  indicative  of  the  cosmopolitan 
nature  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Bay  of  Valparaiso  is  open  to  the 
northward,  from  which  point  the  heavy 
gales  blow,  raising  a  long  rolling  sea  that 
works  considerable  damage  to  shipping. 
Steamers  weigh  and  stand  out  when 
these  blow^s  come  on. 

Valparaiso  has  connection,  via  Magel- 
lan Straits,  with  Montevideo,  2,750  miles 
distant,  by  means  of  four  or  five  lines 
of  good  steamships.  The  P.  S.  N. — as 
the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company 
is  called — runs  vessels  over  this  route. 
So  do  the  Cosmos  and  Hamburg  Com- 
panies, German  lines  ;  there  are  besides 
French  and  Italian  lines. 

Since  leaving  Panama,  21  days  ago,  the 
weather  along  the  Pacific  highway  has 
been  uniformly  pleasant — for  northers 
are  infrequent— the  breezes  have  been 
light  and  warm  from  the  southward, 
the  sea  long  and  smooth,  and  the  ship 
seldom  out  of  sight  of  the  bare  sandy 
hills  running  along  the  shore,  or  the 
towering  Andes  stretching  away  in  the 
background.  To  the  south  from  Valpa- 
raiso, however,  this  changes.  It  grows 
colder,  the  sea  gets  rougher,  and  by  the 
time  the  Gulf  of  Pen  as,  the  entrance  to 
the  inside  passage,  is  reached,  the 
chances  are  it  will  be  thick  and  unset- 
tled, with  every  prospect  of  a  foul  gale. 


When  the  storm  breaks  it  is  tremen- 
dous ;  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  do 
winds  blow  harder  or  seas  rise  higher  ; 
lofty  ships  carry  low  sails  hereabouts, 
and  steamers  frequently  have  to  lie  to. 

The  mad  ocean  is  left  astern  when  the 
ship  enters  the  inside  passage  leading 
along  the  coast  of  Patagonia  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Here  the  scene  is 
one  of  unparalleled  magnificence.  High 
bare  walls  of  stone,  towering  barren 
cliifs,  lofty  snow-capped  peaks,  weath- 
er-scarred mountains  down  whose  fur- 
rowed sides  extend  steel-blue  glaciers — 
all  reveal  nature  in  her  most  majestic 
and  awe-inspiring  form. 

From  Sandy  Point,  a  small  settlement 
midway  in  the  strait,  where  coal  can  be 
obtained,  to  Cape  Virgins,  150  miles  be- 
yond, the  lay  of  the  land  is  less  varied 
and  attractive.  At  the  Cape  the  ship 
enters  on  the  tempestuous  Atlantic 
highway,  and  heads  northward  for  Mon- 
tevideo, 1,300  miles  away.  Five  days 
later  the  anchor  is  let  go  about  3  miles 
off  the  city.  The  traveller  must  re- 
member, when  going  on  shore  at  Mon- 
tevideo, that  pamperos  blow  frequently, 
raising  a  nasty  cross-sea  which  makes 
boating  very  uncertain.  Several  well- 
known  lines  of  foreign  vessels  make 
Montevideo  a  port  of  call  ;  among  them 
the  Messageries  Maritimes  ;  the  North 
German  Lloyds,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Lloyds,  and  the  Italian  Mail.  Of  the 
many  other  lines,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Spanish,  and  Brazilian,  to 
be  seen  in  the  harbor,  none  is  of  more 
imj^ortance  than  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  of  Southampton.  In 
1842  this  steamship  company  was  the 
first  that  carried  mails  to  the  "West 
Indies  from  Europe.  It  began  the  Bra- 
zilian and  River  Plate  (Rio  de  la  Plata) 
mail  service  in  1850.  To-day  its  routes 
include  the  West  India  Islands,  Mexico, 
and  Central  and  South  America. 

The  regular  liners  to  Montevideo,  and 
the  several  local  and  coasting  steamers, 
come  to  off  Buenos  Ayres,  100  miles  to 
the  southeastward.  The  extensive  har- 
bor works,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  city  a  deep  -  water  poi-t,  at  once 
excite  admiration.  Both  Monte^'ideo 
and  Buenos  Ayres  are  attractive  cities 
of  regular  streets,  many  substantial 
houses,   public    buildings    with   Italian 
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marble  fa9ades,  Spanish  cathedrals,  and 
extensive  suburbs  of  handsome  resi- 
dences surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  two  places, 
63°,  corresponds  with  that  of  Palermo 
and  Rome.  The  business  of  Monte- 
video is  good,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise, machinery,  and  manufactured 
articles  exceeding  $22,000,000,  and  the 
exports  of  hides,  horns,  wool,  and  beef 
being  valued  at  $15,000,000.  The  trade 
of  Buenos  Ayres  is  much  larger,  the 
imports  being  valued  at  $88,000,000, 
the  exports  at  $65,000,000. 

The  traveller  for  Rio  Janeiro  can 
take  a  coasting  line  if  he  desires  to  visit 
Southern  Brazil  ;  otherwise,  any  one  of 
the  big  mail  ships  will  make  the  run  of 
1,150  miles  in  6  days.  The  port  of  Rio, 
large,  deep,  and  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world,  is  entered  by  a  channel  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide,  defended  by  forts. 
Inside  the  bay  is  17  miles  long  by  10 
miles  broad.  The  town  is  most  attract- 
ive from  the  water.  It  is  especially 
picturesque  at  night,  when  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  innumerable  gas-lights  dis- 
tinctly outlines  the  entire  city,  built  on 
a  gentle  incline  toward  the  bay.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  badly  paved,  and  not 
over-clean.  The  traveller  will  find  that 
he  can  get  on  well  enough  if  he  talk 
French,  for  there  is  a  certain  French 
air  about  the  community.  Many  of  the 
stores  have  French  signs,  nearly  all  the 
shopkeepers  speak  French,  it  is  the 
language  of  the  hotel  clerks,  the  opera 
bouffe  sings  it,  and  the  black-eyed  se- 
iioritas  murmur  it. 

Rio  is  connected  with  Europe  by  12 
regular  lines  of  steamships,  and  with 
the  United  States  by  3.  New  York 
being  the  traveller's  objective  port,  he 
should  take  passage  on  board  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  &  Brazil 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  flying  the 
American  flag.  Since  leaving  Panama, 
40  odd  days  ago,  the  tourist  has  steamed 
over  7,000  miles  of  ocean  highway,  yet 
throughout  all  this  time  and  distance, 
he  has  never  once  seen  the  stars-and- 
stripes.  The  ships  of  the  United  States 
&  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company  are 
despatched  monthly  from  Rio,  making 
stops  at  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Maran- 
ham,  and  Para  in  Brazil.  At  Para  a 
most  interesting  route  is  offered  by  reg- 


ular steamers  running  up  the  Amazon 
to  Manaos,  1,000  miles  away  ;  thence, 
irregular  vessels  go  2,000  miles  farther. 
From  Para  the  United  States  &  Bra- 
zil Company  makes  Barbadoes,  of  the 
Windward  Isles,  in  5  days — a  healthy, 
delightful  winter  resort,  where  a  mean 
daily  temperature  of  80°  is  tempered 
by  the  steady  northeast  trade-winds. 

The  weather  along  the  Atlantic  high- 
way, from  the  River  Plate  to  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  is  for  the  most  part  fine, 
clear,  and  warm,  with  occasional  rain- 
squalls  when  on  the  line,  and  possibly  a 
stiff  blow  when  rounding  Cape  St,  Roque. 
Excepting  the  pleasure  incident  to  being 
at  sea,  there  is  little  to  excite  the  trav- 
eller, for  the  passengers  are  few,  Amer- 
icans and  South  Americans,  and  are  not 
addicted  to  much  amusement.  Lounging, 
reading,  smoking,  and  walking  the  deck, 
conversation  and  cards  pass  the  time. 

At  Barbadoes  the  traveller  enters  the 
waters  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
These  islands  present  a  great  contrast 
to  South  America,  not  only  in  physical 
features,  but  in  weather  and  population. 
During  the  winter  months  the  northeast 
trades  blow  at  times  with  force  enough 
to  raise  a  rough  sea.  During  the  sum- 
mer season  hurricanes  are  to  be  feared. 
The  differences  of  race  characteristics 
are  more  noticeable  than  those  of  the 
weather.  Instead  of  the  lazy,  polite, 
cruel  South  Americans,  the  traveller 
encounters  the  ubiquitous  West  In- 
dian darky,  celebrated  for  his  inso- 
lence, chaff,  and  annoying  persistence. 

From  Barbadoes  the  steamer  shapes 
her  course  for  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas, 
a  day's  run  of  300  miles.  St.  Thomas 
is  a  place  of  great  shipping  activity.  It 
communicates  with  Europe  by  lines 
running  to  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Spain.  It  is  the  West  India  head- 
quarters of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Pack- 
et Company,  and  the  central  point  from 
which  branch  lines  radiate  that  will 
take  the  traveller  to  any  or  all  of  the 
islands,  as  he  desires. 

Now  that  the  West  Indies,  the  Ba- 
hamas, and  Cuba  are  growing  in  favor 
as  winter  resorts,  the  lines  and  routes  of 
steamers  from  the  West  Indies  are  many 
and  various.  For  instance,  to  reach  New 
York  the  Clyde  and  Atlas  lines  sail 
from   Hayti  ;    the  New   York   <fe   Cuba 
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line  from  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas  ;  the 
New  York  &  Porto  Rico  line  from 
St.  Johns  ;  the  Red  D  line  from  Cura- 
sao and  Colombian  ports ;  the  Quebec 
Steamship  Com23any  from  St.  Kitts  and 
other  Windward  Islands  and  Bermuda  ; 
the  Atlas,  Honduras  k  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Wessels  lines  from  Jamaica, 
and  the  Trinidad  line  from  Port  of 
Spain,  Grenada,  and  Guiana.  The  Plant 
line  from  Jamaica  lands  the  traveller  in 
Tampa,  Florida,  a  place  in  communica- 
tion with  Havana,  as  is  New  Orleans. 

If,  however,  the  traveller  has  taken 
none  of  these  minor  routes,  but  stayed 
by  the  United  States  &  Brazil  steamer 
at  St.  Thomas,  he  is  landed  in  New 
York,  1,450  miles  distant,  in  G  days. 

The  whole  voyage  from  San  Francisco 
around  the  American  continent  to  New 
York,  along  the  ocean  highways  com- 
monly navigated  by  the  larger  steam- 
shijDS,  is  16,500  miles  long.  The  time 
taken  to  make  this  distance  is  about 
100  days.  The  cost  of  the  journey  for 
tickets,  transfers,  and  unavoidable  de- 
lays is  $1,000  ;  $2,000  will  enable  the 
passenger  to  do  it  comfortably. 

The  traveller  from  New  York  has  been 


has  spent  $4,000.  He  has  learned  that 
there  are  other  lands  and  other  peoples 
than  his  own  worthy  his  admiration  and 
study.  Let  him  take  a  year  and  $5,000 
for  this  rounding  the  world,  and  he  will 
be  better  satisfied  and  better  informed, 
and  appreciate  more  fully  that  "  going 
to  sea  clears  a  man's  head  of  much  non- 
sense of  his  wigwam." 

The  fourth  great  ocean  thoroughfare, 
the  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  East, 
is  traversed  by  many  line  steamers. 
The  w^ay  lies  from  Europe  via  Madeira, 
Cape  Yerd,  St.  Helena,  West  Africa,  and 
Cape  Town,  thence  to  East  Africa  via 
Mauritius  to  Australia,  whence  the  Occi- 
dent line  leaves  for  New  Zealand,  Samoa, 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  San  Francisco. 
This  long  route  covers  30,000  miles. 
To  reach  the  Cape,  6,000  miles  from  Eng- 
land, the  two  well-known  English  Mail 
lines,  the  Union  Steamship  Company  and 
the  Castle  Mail  Packets  Company  offer 
the  most  attractive  routes  ;  the  steamer 
service  of  both  is  of  the  highest  order. 
The  time  out  is  18  days,  the  fare  about 
$180. 


Steamer  at  Anchor,    Simon's  Bay,    Cape  of  Good   Hope. 


gone  from  start  to  finish,  by  the  ocean  Two  English  lines,  the  New  Zealand 

highways  to  Europe,  India,  China,  San  Shipping  Company  and  the  Shaw,  Sa- 

Francisco,  South  America,  and  back  to  vill  &   Albion  Company  deserve  special 

New  York,  nearly  200  days  ;  has  steamed  mention,  because  the  route  they  follow 

over  about  40,000  miles  of  water,  and  gives   the   longest   possible    stretch   of 
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ocean  navigation,  each  vessel  making  a 
complete  circuit  of  the  world  on  the 
round  voyage.  The  fleet  of  each  com- 
pany comprises  5  large,  well-appointed 
steamships,  despatched  alternately  every 
two  weeks  over  the  following  route  : 
From  Plymouth  to  Teneriffe,  1,420  miles 
in  5  days,  where  a  stay  of  G  hours  for 
coaling  gives  opportunity  for  a  trip  on 
shore.  Then  a  run  of  4,450  miles  in 
15  days  brings  the  steamer  to  Cape 
Town,  where  an  8  or  10  hour  stay  is 
made.  Passengers  for  African  ports 
transfer  here.  From  Cape  Town  a  run 
of  5,400  miles  in  17  days  brings  the 
steamer  to  Hobart,  where  Tasmanian  and 
Australian  passengers  leave  the  vessel. 


After  a  few  hours  in  this  beautiful  har- 
bor a  4  days'  run  of  1,270  miles  lands 
the  traveller  in  ^Yellington,  New  Zea- 
land. 

For  the  homeward  voyage  a  course  is 
shaj)ed  for  Cape  Horn,  a  14  days'  run. 
Once  around  this  point  the  ship  makes 
Rio,  22  days  and  0,820  miles  distant  from 
AVellington.  The  next  port  of  call  is 
Teneriffe,  3,3G0  miles  and  12  days  dis- 
tant, whence  a  5  days'  run  is  sufficient 
to  cover  the  1,420  miles  that  again  lands 
the  traveller  in  Plymouth,  after  having 
been  gone  81  days  and  travelled  over 
25,150  miles.  The  price  of  a  ticket  over 
this  longest  of  great  sea  routes  is  about 
$G50. 


THE    WRECKER. 
By  Robert  Loins  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osboiirne. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IN    WHICH    I    EXPERIENCE    EXTREMES  OF 
FORTUNE. 

^HETHER  it  came  from 
my  training  and  re- 
peated bankruj)tcy  at 
^ the  commercial  col- 
lege, or  by  direct  in- 
heritance from  old  Lou- 
don, the  Edinburgh  mason, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  I  was  thrifty.  Look- 
ing myself  impartially  over,  I  believe  that 
is  my  only  manly  virtue.  During  my 
first  two  years  in  Paris  I  not  only  made 
it  a  point  to  keep  Avell  inside  of  my  al- 
lowance, but  accumulated  considerable 
savings  in  the  bank.  You  will  say,  with 
my  masquerade  of  living  as  a  penniless 
student,  it  must  have  been  easy  to  do  so  : 
I  should  have  had  no  difficulty,  however, 
in  doing  the  reverse.  Indeed,  it  is  won- 
derful I  did  not  ;  and  early  in  the  third 
year,  or  soon  after  I  had  known  Pinker- 
ton,  a  singular  incident  proved  it  to 
have  been  equally  wise.  Quarter-day 
came,    and    brought   no    allowance.     A 


letter  of  remonstrance  was  despatched, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  experience 
renitiined     unanswered.     A    cablegram 

Copyriiiht,  1891,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne.    All  ri.ehts  reserveil. 


was  more  effectual ;  for  it  brought  me 
at  least  a  promise  of  attention.  "  AVill 
write  at  once,"  my  father  telegraphed  ; 
but  I  waited  long  for  his  letter.  I 
was  puzzled,  angry,  and  alarmed  ;  but, 
thanks  to  my  previous  thrift,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  was  ever  practically  embar- 
rassed. The  embarrassment,  the  dis- 
tress, the  agony  were  all  for  my  un- 
happy father  at  home  in  Muskegon, 
struggling  for  life  and  fortune  against 
untoward  chances,  returning  at  night 
from  a  day  of  ill-starred  shifts  and  ven- 
tures, to  read  and  perhaps  to  weep  over 
that  last  harsh  letter  from  his  only 
child,  to  which  he  lacked  the  courage  to 
reply. 

Nearly  three  months  after  time,  and 
when  iiiy  economies  were  beginning  to 
run  low,  I  received  at  last  a  letter  with 
the  customary  bills  of  exchange. 

"  My  dearest  boy,"  it  ran,  "  I  believe, 
in  the  press  of  anxious  business,  your 
letters  and  even  your  allowance  have 
been  somewhile  neglected.  You  must 
try  to  forgive  your  poor  old  dad,  for  he 
has  had  a  trying  time  ;  and  now,  when 
it  is  over,  the  doctor  wants  me  to  take 
my  shotgun  and  go  to  the  Adirondacks 
for  a  change.  You  must  not  fancy  I  am 
sick,  only  over-driven  and  under  the 
weather.     Many  of  our  foremost  opei*a- 
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tors  have  gone  down  :  John  T.  M'Brady 
skipped  to  Canada  with  a  trunkful  of 
boodle  ;  Billy  Sandwith,  Charlie  Downs, 
Joe  Kaiser,  and  many  others  of  our  lead- 
ing men  in  this  city  bit  the  dust.  But 
Big-Head  Dodd  has  again  weathered  the 
blizzard,  and  I  think  I  have  fixed  things 
so  that  we  may  be  richer  than  ever  be- 
fore autumn. 

"  Now  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear,  what  I 
propose.  You  say  you  are  well  advanced 
with  your  first  statue  ;  start  in  manfully 
and  finish  it,  and  if  your  teacher — I 
can  never  remember  how  to  spell  his 
name  —  will  send  me  a  certificate  that 
it  is  up  to  market  standard,  you  shall 
have  ten  thousand  dollars  to  do  what 
you  like  with,  either  at  home  or  in  Paris. 
I  suggest,  since  you  say  the  facilities 
for  work  are  so  much  greater  in  that 
city,  you  would  do  well  to  buy  or  build 
a  little  home  ;  and  the  first  thing  you 
know,  your  dad  will  be  dropping  in 
for  a  luncheon.  Indeed,  I  would  come 
now,  for  I  am  beginning  to  grow  old, 
and  I  long  to  see  my  dear  boy ;  but 
there  are  still  some  operations  that 
want  watching  and  nursing.  Tell  your 
friend,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  that  I  read  his 
letters  every  week  ;  and  though  I  have 
looked  in  vain  lately  for  my  Loudon's 
name,  still  I  learn  something  of  the  life 
he  is  leading  in  that  strange,  old  world, 
depicted  by  an  able  pen." 

Here  was  a  letter  that  no  young  man 
could  possibly  digest  in  solitude.  It 
marked  one  of  those  junctures  when  the 
confidant  is  necessary  ;  and  the  confi- 
dant selected  was  none  other  than  Jim 
Pinkerton.  My  father's  message  may 
have  had  an  influence  in  this  decision  ; 
but  I  scarce  suppose  so,  for  the  inti- 
macy was  already  far  advanced.  I  had  a 
genuine  and  lively  taste  for  my  com- 
patriot ;  I  laughed  at,  I  scolded,  and  I 
loved  him.  He,  upon  his  side,  paid  me 
a  kind  of  dog-like  service  of  admiration, 
gazing  at  me  from  afar  off  as  at  one 
who  had  liberally  enjoyed  those  "  advan- 
tages "  which  he  envied  for  himself. 
He  followed  at  heel  ;  his  laugh  was 
ready  chorus  ;  our  friends  gave  him  the 
nickname  of  "The  Henchman."  It  was 
in  this  insidious  form  that  servitude  ap- 
proached me. 

Pinkerton  and  I  read  and  re-read  the 
famous  news  :  he,  I  can  swear,  with  ao 
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enjoyment  as  unalloyed  and  far  more 
vocal  than  my  own.  The  statue  was 
nearly  done  :  a  few  days'  work  sufficed 
to  prepare  it  for  exhibition  ;  the  master 
was  approached  ;  he  gave  his  consent  ; 
and  one  cloudless  morning  of  May  be- 
held us  gathered  in  my  studio  for  the 
hour  of  trial.  The  master  wore  his 
many  hued  rosette ;  he  came  attended 
by  two  of  my  French  fellow-pupils — 
friends  of  mine  and  both  considerable 
sculptors  in  Paris  at  this  hour.  '*  Cor- 
poral John"  (as  we  used  to  call  him) 
breaking  for  once  those  habits  of  study 
and  reserve  which  have  since  carried 
him  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
had  left  his  easel  of  a  morning  to  coun- 
tenance a  fellow-countryman  in  some 
suspense.  My  dear  old  Romney  was 
there  by  particular  request ;  for  who 
that  knew  him  would  think  a  pleasure 
quite  complete  unless  he  shared  it,  or 
not  support  a  mortification  more  easily 
if  he  were  present  to  console?  The 
party  was  completed  by  John  Myner, 
the  Englishman  ;  by  the  brothers  Sten- 
nis, — Stennis-a^ne  and  Stennis-/r^re,  as 
they  used  to  figure  on  their  accounts  at 
Barbizon — a  pair  of  hare-brained  Scots  ; 
and  by  the  inevitable  Jim,  as  white  as  a 
sheet  and  bedewed  with  the  sweat  of 
anxiety. 

I  suppose  I  was  little  better  myself 
when  I  unveiled  the  Genius  of  Muske- 
gon. The  master  walked  about  it  seri- 
ously ;  then  he  smiled. 

"  It  is  already  not  so  bad,"  said  he,  in 
that  funny  English  of  which  he  was  so 
proud.     "  No,  already  not  so  bad." 

We  all  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief  ; 
and  Corporal  John  (as  the  most  con- 
siderable junior  present)  explained  to 
him  it  was  intended  for  a  public  build- 
ing, a  kind  of  prefecture — 

''He!  Quoi?"  cried  he,  relapsing 
into  French.  "  Quest-ce  que  vous  me 
chantez  Id  ?  O,  in  America,"  he  added, 
on  further  information  being  hastily 
furnished.  "  That  is  anozer  sing.  O 
very  good,  very  good." 

The  idea  of  the  required  certificate 
had  to  be  introduced  to  his  mind  in  the 
light  of  a  pleasantry — the  fancy  of  a 
nabob  Httle  more  advanced  than  the  red 
Indians  of  "Fennimore  Cooperr  ; "  and 
it  took  all  our  talents  combined  to  con- 
ceive a  form  of  words  that  would  be  ac- 
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ceptable  on  both  sides.  One  was  found, 
however  :  Corporal  John  engrossed  it  in 
his  undecipherable  hand,  the  master 
lent  it  the  sanction  of  his  name  and 
flourish,  I  slipped  it  into  an  envelope 
along  with  one  of  the  two  letters  I  had 
ready  prepared  in  mj  pocket,  and  as 
the  rest  of  us  moved  off  along  the 
boulevard  to  breakfast,  Pinkerton  was 
detached  in  a  cab  and  duly  committed 
it  to  the  post. 

The  breakfast  was  ordered  at  Lave- 
nue's,  where  no  one  need  be  ashamed  to 
entertain  even  the  master ;  the  table 
was  laid  in  the  garden  ;  I  had  chosen 
the  bill  of  fare  myself  ;  on  the  wine 
question,  we  held  a  council  of  war  with 
the  most  fortunate  results ;  and  the  talk, 
as  soon  as  the  master  laid  aside  his 
painful  English,  became  fast  and  furi- 
ous. There  were  a  few  interruptions, 
indeed,  in  the  way  of  toasts.  The 
master's  health  had  to  be  drunk,  and 
he  responded  in  a  little  well-turned 
speech,  full  of  neat  allusions  to  my  fu- 
ture and  to  the  United  States ;  my 
health  followed  ;  and  then  my  father's 
must  not  only  be  proposed  and  drunk, 
but  a  full  report  must  be  despatched 
to  him  at  once  by  cablegram — an  ex- 
travagance which  was  almost  the  means 
of  the  master's  dissolution.  Choosing 
Corporal  John  to  be  his  confidant  (on 
the  ground,  I  presume,  that  he  was  al- 
ready too  good  an  artist  to  be  any 
longer  an  American  except  in  name) 
he  summed  up  his  amazement  in  one 
oft-repeated  formula — "  C'est  barbare  !  " 
Apart  from  these  genial  formalities,  we 
talked,  talked  of  art,  and  talked  of  it  as 
only  artists  can.  Here  in  the  South 
Seas  we  talk  schooners  most  of  the 
time  ;  in  the  Quarter  we  talked  art  with 
the  like  unflagging  interest,  and  per- 
haps as  much  result. 

Before  very  long,  the  master  went 
away  ;  Corporal  John  (who  was  already 
a  sort  of  young  master)  followed  on  his 
heels  ;  and  the  rank  and  file  were  natu- 
rally relieved  by  their  departure.  We 
were  now  among  equals  ;  the  bottle 
passed,  the  conversation  sped.  I  think 
I  can  still  hear  the  Stennis  brothers  pour 
forth  their  copious  tirades ;  Dijon,  my 
portly  French  fellow-student,  drop  wit- 
ticisms well-conditioned  like  himself ; 
and  another  (who  was  weak  in  foreign 


languages)  dash  hotly  into  the  current 
of  talk  with  some  "  Je  tr^ove  que  pore 
oon  sontimong  de  delicacy,  Corot.  .  .," 
or  some  "Four  moi  Corot  est  le 
plou  .  .  .  ; "  and  then,  his  little  raft 
of  French  foundering  at  once,  scramble 
silently  to  shore  again.  He  at  least 
could  understand ;  but  to  Pinkerton, 
I  think  the  noise,  the  wine,  the  sun, 
the  shadows  of  the  leaves,  and  the  eso- 
teric glory  of  being  seated  at  a  foreign 
festival,  made  up  the  whole  available 
means  of  entertainment. 

We  sat  down  about  half  past  eleven  ; 
I  suppose  it  was  two  when,  some  point 
arising  and  some  particular  picture  be- 
ing instanced,  an  adjournment  to  the 
Louvre  was  proposed.  I  paid  the  score, 
and  in  a  moment  we  were  trooping 
down  the  Rue  de  Renne.  It  was  smok- 
ing hot ;  Paris  glittered  with  that  su- 
perficial brilliancy  which  is  so  agree- 
able to  the  man  in  high  spirits,  and  in 
moods  of  dejection  so  depressing  ;  the 
wine  sang  in  my  ears,  it  danced  and 
brightened  in  my  eyes.  The  pictures 
that  we  saw  that  afternoon,  as  we  sped 
briskly  and  loquaciously  through  the 
immortal  galleries,  appear  to  me,  up- 
on a  retrospect,  the  loveliest  of  all ; 
the  comments  we  exchanged  to  have 
touched  the  highest  mark  of  criticism, 
grave  or  gay. 

It  was  only  when  we  issued  again 
from  the  museum  that  a  difference  of 
race  broke  up  the  party.  Dijon  pro- 
posed an  adjournment  to  a  cafe,  there 
to  finish  the  afternoon  on  beer ;  the 
elder  Stennis,  revolted  at  the  thought, 
moved  for  the  country,  a  forest  if  pos- 
sible, and  a  long  walk.  At  once  the 
English  speakers  rallied  to  the  name  of 
any  exercise  :  even  to  me,  who  have 
been  often  twitted  with  my  sedentary 
habits,  the  thought  of  country  air  and 
stillness  proved  invincibly  attractive. 
It  appeared,  upon  investigation,  we  had 
just  time  to  hail  a  cab  and  catch  one  of 
the  fast  trains  for  Fontainebleau.  Be- 
yond the  clothes  we  stood  in,  all  were 
destitute  of  what  is  called  (with  dainty 
vagueness)  personal  effects  ;  and  it  was 
earnestly  mooted,  on  the  other  side, 
whether  we  had  not  time  to  call  upon 
the  way  and  pack  a  satchel  ?  But  the 
Stennis  boys  exclaimed  upon  our  effem- 
inacy.   They  had  come  from  London,  it 
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appeared,  a  week  before  with  nothing 
but  greatcoats  and  tooth-brushes.  No 
baggage— there  was  the  secret  of  exist- 
ence. It  was  expensive,  to  be  sure  ;  for 
every  time  you  had  to  comb  your  hair,  a 
barber  must  be  paid,  and  every  time 
you  changed  your  linen,  one  shirt  must 
be  bought  and  another  thrown  away  ; 
but  anything  was  better  (argued  these 
young  gentlemen)  than  to  be  the  slaves 
of  haversacks.  "A  fellow  has  to  get 
rid  gradually  of  all  material  attach- 
ments ;  that  was  manhood  "  (said  they)  ; 
"  and  as  long  as  you  were  bound  down 
to  anything, — house,  umbrella,  or  port- 
manteau,— you  were  still  tethered  by 
the  umbilical  cord."  Something  engag- 
ing in  this  theory  carried  the  most  of 
us  away.  The  two  Frenchmen,  indeed, 
retired,  scoffing,  to  their  bock ;  and 
Romney,  being  too  poor  to  join  the  ex- 
cursion on  his  own  resources  and  too 
proud  to  borrow,  melted  unobtrusively 
away.  Meanwhile  the  remainder  of  the 
companj^  crowded  the  benches  of  a  cab; 
the  horse  was  urged  (as  horses  have  to 
be)  by  an  appeal  to  the  pocket  of  the 
driver  ;  the  train  caught  by  the  inside 
of  a  minute  ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  we  were  breathing  deep  of  the 
sweet  air  of  the  forest  and  stretching 
our  legs  up  the  hill  from  Fontainebleau 
octroi,  bound  for  Barbizon.  That  the 
leading  members  of  our  party  covered 
the  distance  in  fifty-one  minutes  and  a 
half  is  (I  believe)  one  of  the  historic 
landmarks  of  the  colony  ;  but  you  will 
scarce  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  was 
somewhat  in  the  rear.  Myner,  a  com- 
paratively philosophic  Briton,  kept  me 
company  in  my  deliberate  advance  ;  the 
glory  of  the  sun's  going  down,  the  fall 
of  the  long  shadows,  the  inimitable 
scent  and  the  inspiration  of  the  woods, 
attuned  me  more  and  more  to  walk  in  a 
silence  which  progressively  infected  my 
companion  ;  and  I  remember  that,  when 
at  last  he  spoke,  I  was  startled  from  a 
deep  abstraction. 

*'  Your  father  seems  to  be  a  pretty 
good  kind  of  a  father,"  said  he.  "  Why 
don't  he  come  to  see  you  ? "  I  was 
ready  with  some  dozen  of  reasons,  and 
had  more  in  stock  ;  but  Myner,  with 
tliat  shrewdness  which  made  liim  feared 
and  admired,  suddenly  fixed  me  with  his 
eye-glass,  and  asked,  "  Ever  press  him  ?  " 


The  blood  came  in  my  face.  No  ;  I 
had  never  pressed  him  ;  I  had  never  even 
encouraged  him  to  come.  I  was  proud 
of  him  ;  proud  of  his  handsome  looks,  of 
his  kind,  gentle  ways,  of  that  bright 
face  he  could  show  when  others  were 
happy ;  proud,  too  (meanly  proud,  if 
you  like),  of  his  great  wealth  and  start- 
ling liberalities.  And  yet  he  would  have 
been  in  the  way  of  my  Paris  life,  of 
much  of  which  he  would  have  disap- 
proved. I  had  feared  to  expose  to  criti- 
cism his  innocent  remarks  on  art ;  I  had 
told  myself,  I  had  even  partly  believed, 
he  did  not  want  to  come  ;  I  had  been 
(and  still  am)  convinced  that  he  was 
sure  to  be  unhappy  out  of  Muskegon  ; 
in  short,  I  had  a  thousand  reasons,  good 
and  bad,  not  all  of  which  could  alter  one 
iota  of  the  fact  that  I  knew  he  only 
waited  for  my  invitation. 

"  Thank  you,  Myner,"  said  I ;  "you're 
a  much  better  fellow  than  ever  I  sup- 
posed.    I'll  write  to-night." 

"  O,  you're  a  pretty  decent  sort  your- 
self," returned  Myner,  with  more  than 
his  usual  flij^pancy  of  manner,  but  (as  I 
was  gratefully  aware)  not  a  trace  of  his 
occasional  irony  of  meaning. 

Well,  these  were  brave  days,  on  which 
I  could  dwell  forever.  Brave,  too,  were 
those  that  followed,  when  Pinkcrton  and 
I  walked  Paris  and  the  suburbs,  viewing 
and  pricing  houses  for  my  new  establish- 
ment, or  covered  ourselves  with  dust 
and  returned  laden  with  Chinese  gods 
and  brass  warming-j^ans  from  the  deal- 
ers in  antiquities.  I  found  Pinkerton 
well  up  in  the  situation  of  these  estab- 
lishments as  well  as  in  the  current  prices, 
and  with  quite  a  smattering  of  critical 
judgment ;  it  turned  out  he  was  invest- 
ing capital  in  pictures  and  curiosities 
for  the  States,  and  the  superficial  thor- 
oughness of  the  creature  appeared  in  the 
fact,  that  although  he  would  never  be  a 
connoisseui',  he  was  already  something 
of  an  expert.  The  things  themselves 
left  him  as  near  as  may  be  cold  ;  but  he 
had  a  joy  of  his  own  in  understanding 
how  to  buy  and  sell  them. 

In  such  engagements  the  time  passed 
until  I  might  very  well  expect  an  answer 
from  my  father.  Two  mails  followed 
each  other,  and  brought  nothing.  By 
the  third  I  received  a  loncf  and  almost 
incoherent  letter  of  remorse,  encourage- 
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ment,  consolation,  and  despair.  From 
this  pitiful  document,  which  (with  a 
movement  of  piety)  I  burned  as  soon 
as  I  read  it,  I  gathered  that  the  bub- 
ble of  my  father's  wealth  was  burst, 
that  he  was  now  both  penniless  and 
sick  ;  and  that  I,  so  far  from  expect- 
ing ten  thousand  dollars  to  throw  away 
in  juvenile  extravagance,  must  look  no 
longer  for  the  quarterly  remittances 
on  which  I  lived.  My  case  was  hard 
enough ;  but  I  had  sense  enough  to  per- 
ceive, and  decency  enough  to  do  my  duty. 
I  sold  my  curiosities,  or  rather  I  sent 
Pinkerton  to  sell  them  ;  and  he  had 
previously  bought  and  now  disposed  of 
them  so  wisely  that  the  loss  was  trifling. 
This,  with  what  remained  of  my  last  al- 
lowance, left  me  at  the  head  of  no  less 
than  five  thousand  francs.  Five  hun- 
dred I  reserved  for  my  own  immediate 
necessities  ;  the  rest  I  mailed  inside  of 
the  week  to  my  father  at  Muskegon, 
where  they  came  in  time  to  pay  his  fu- 
neral expenses. 

The  news  of  his  death  was  scarce  a 
grief  to  me.  I  could  not  conceive  my 
f  atl^er  a  poor  man.  He  had  led  too  long 
a  life  of  thoughtless  and  generous  pro- 
fusion to  endure  the  change  ;  and  though 
I  grieved  for  myself,  I  was  able  to  re- 
joice that  my  father  had  been  taken 
from  the  battle.  I  grieved,  I  say,  for 
myself  ;  and  it  is  probable  there  were  at 
the  same  date  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons grieving  with  less  cause.  I  had 
lost  my  father ;  I  had  lost  the  allowance  ; 
my  whole  fortune  (including  what  had 
been  returned  from  Muskegon)  scarce 
amounted  to  a  thousand  francs  ;  and  to 
crown  my  sorrows,  the  statuary  contract 
had  changed  hands.  The  new  contractor 
had  a  son  of  his  own,  or  else  a  nephew  ; 
and  it  was  signified  to  me  with  business- 
like plainness,  that  I  must  find  another 
market  for  my  pigs.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  had  given  up  my  room,  and  slept  on  a 
truckle-bed  in  a  comer  of  the  studio, 
where  as  I  read  myself  to  sleep  at  night, 
and  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  that 
now  useless  bulk,  the  Genius  of  Mus- 
kegon, was  ever  present  to  my  eyes. 
Poor  stone  lady !  born  to  be  enthroned 
under  the  gilded,  echoing  dome  of  the 
new  capitol,  whither  was  she  now  to 
drift?  for  what  base  purposes  be  ulti- 
mately broken  up,  like   an   unseawor- 


thy  ship?  and  what  should  befaU  her 
ill-starred  artificer,  standing,  with  his 
thousand  francs,  on  the  threshold  of  a 
life  so  hard  as  that  of  the  unbefriended 
sculptor  ? 

It  was  a  subject  often  and  earnestly 
debated  by  myself  and  Pinkerton.  In 
his  opinion,  I  should  instantly  discard 
my  profession.  "  Just  drop  it,  here  and 
now,"  he  would  say.  "  Come  back  home 
with  me,  and  let's  throw  our  whole  soul 
into  business.  I  have  the  capital ;  you 
bring  the  culture,  Dodd  &  Pinkerton 
— I  never  saw  a  better  name  for  an  ad- 
vertisement ;  and  you  can't  think,  Lou- 
don, how  much  depends  upon  a  name." 
On  my  side,  I  would  admit  that  a  sculp- 
tor should  possess  one  of  three  things 
— capital,  influence,  or  an  energy  only  to 
be  qualified  as  hellish.  The  two  first  I 
had  now  lost ;  to  the  third  I  never  had 
the  smallest  claim  ;  and  yet  I  wanted 
the  cowardice  (or  perhaps  it  was  the 
courage)  to  turn  my  back  on  my  career 
without  a  fight.  I  told  him,  besides, 
that  however  poor  my  chances  were  in 
sculpture,  I  was  convinced  they  were 
yet  worse  in  business,  for  which  I 
equally  lacked  taste  and  aptitude.  But 
upon  this  head,  he  was  my  father  over 
again  ;  assured  me  that  I  spoke  in  igno- 
rance ;  that  any  intelligent  and  cultured 
person  was  Bound  to  succeed  ;  that  I 
must,  besides,  have  inherited  some  of 
my  father's  fitness  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
that  I  had  been  regularly  trained  for 
that  career  in  the  commercial  college. 

"Pinkerton,"  I  said,  "can't  you  un- 
derstand that,  as  long  as  I  was  there,  I 
never  took  the  smallest  interest  in  any 
stricken  thing?  The  whole  affair  was 
poison  to  me." 

"It's  not  possible,'*  he  would  cry  ; 
"  it  can't  be  ;  you  couldn't  live  in  the 
midst  of  it  and  not  feel  the  charm  ;  with 
all  your  poetry  of  soul,  you  couldn't  help  ! 
Loudon,"  he  would  go  on,  "you  drive 
me  crazy.  You  expect  a  man  to  be  all 
broken  up  about  the  sunset,  and  not  to 
care  a  dime  for  a  place  where  fortunes 
are  fought  for  and  made  and  lost  all 
day  ;  or  for  a  career  that  consists  in 
studying  up  life  till  3^ou  have  it  at  your 
finger-ends,  spjdng  out  every  cranny 
where  you  can  get  your  hand  in  and  a 
dollar  out,  and  standing  there  in  the 
midst — one    foot  on    bankruptcy,   the 
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other  on  a  borrowed  dollar,  and  the 
whole  thing  spinning  round  you  like 
a  mill — raking  in  the  stamps,  in  spite 
of  fate  and  fortune." 

To  this  romance  of  dickering  I  would 
reply  with  the  romance  (which  is  also 
the  virtue)  of  art  :  reminding  him  of 
those  examples  of  constancy  through 
many  tribulations,  with  which  the  role 
of  Apollo  is  illustrated  ;  from  the  case 
of  Millet,  to  those  of  many  of  our  friends 
and  comrades,  who  had  chosen  this 
agreeable  mountain  path  through  life, 
and  were  now  bravely  clambering  among 
rocks  and  brambles,  penniless  and  hope- 
ful. 

"You  will  never  understand  it,  Pink- 
erton,"  I  woul^  say.  "You  look  to 
the  result,  you  want  to  see  some  profit 
of  your  endeavors :  that  is  why  you 
could  never  learn  to  paint,  if  you  lived 
to  be  Methusalem.  The  result  is  al- 
ways a  fizzle  :  the  eyes  of  the  artist  are 
turned  in  ;  he  lives  for  a  frame  of  mind. 
Look  at  Komney,  now.  There  is  the 
nature  of  the  artist.  He  hasn't  a  cent ; 
and  if  you  offered  him  to-morrow  the 
command  of  an  army,  or  the  president- 
ship of  the  United  States,  he  wouldn't 
take  it,  and  you  know  he  wouldn't." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  Pinkerton  would  cry, 
scouring  his  hair  with  both  his  hands  ; 
"  and  I  can't  see  why  ;  I  can't  see  what 
in  fits  he  would  be  after,  not  to ;  I  don't 
seem  to  rise  to  these  views.  Of  course, 
it's  the  fault  of  not  having  had  advan- 
tages in  early  life  ;  but,  Loudon,  I'm  so 
miserably  low,  that  it  seems  to  me  silly. 
The  fact  is,"  he  might  add  with  a  smile, 
*'I  don't  seem  to  have  the  least  use  for 
a  frame  of  mind  without  square  meals  ; 
and  you  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head 
that  it's  a  man's  duty  to  die  rich,  if  he 
can," 

*'  What  for?"  I  asked  him  once. 

"  O,  I  don't  know,"  he  repHed.  "  Why 
in  snakes  should  anybody  want  to  be  a 
sculptor,  if  you  come  to  that  ?  I  would 
love  to  sculp  myself.  But  what  I  can't 
see  is  why  you  should  want  to  do  nothing 
else.  It  seems  to  argue  a  poverty  of 
nature." 

Whether  or  not  he  ever  came  to  under- 
stand me — and  I  have  been  so  tossed 
about  since  then  that  I  am  not  very  sure 
I  understand  myself — he  soon  perceived 
that  I  was  perfectly  in  earnest ;  and  after 


about  ten  days  of  argument,  suddenly 
droi:)ped  the  subject,  and  announced 
that  he  was  wasting  capital,  and  must 
go  home  at  once.  No  doubt  he  should 
have  gone  long  before,  and  had  already 
lingered  over  his  intended  time  for  the 
sake  of  our  companionship  and  my  mis- 
fortune ;  but  man  is  so  unjustly  minded 
that  the  very  fact,  which  ought  to  have 
disarmed,  only  embittered  my  vexation. 
I  resented  his  departure  in  the  light  of 
a  desertion  ;  I  would  not  say,  but  doubt- 
less I  betrayed  it  ;  and  something  hang- 
dog in  the  man's  face  and  bearing  led 
me  to  believe  he  was  himself  remorse- 
ful. It  is  certain  at  least  that,  during 
the  time  of  his  preparations,  we  grew 
sensibly  apart — a  circumstance  that  I 
recall  with  shame.  On  the  last  day  he 
had  me  to  dinner  at  a  restaurant  which 
he  knew  I  had  formerly  frequented, 
and  had  only  forsworn  of  late  from 
considerations  of  economy.  He  seemed 
ill  at  ease  ;  I  was  myself  both  sorry  and 
sulky  ;  and  the  meal  passed  with  little 
conversation. 

"  Now,  Loudon,"  said  he,  with  a  visi- 
ble effort,  after  the  coffee  was  come  and 
our  pipes  lighted,  "you  can  never  un- 
derstand the  gratitude  and  loyalty  I 
bear  you.  You  don't  know^  what  a  boon 
it  is  to  be  taken  up  by  a  man  that  stands 
on  the  pinnacle  of  civilization  ;  you  can't 
think  how  it's  refined  and  purified  me, 
how  it's  appealed  to  my  spiritual  nature  ; 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  would  die 
at  your  door  like  a  dog." 

I  don't  know  what  answer  I  tried  to 
make,  but  he  cut  me  short. 

"  Let  me  say  it  out !  "  he  cried.  "  I 
revere  you  for  your  whole-souled  devo- 
tion to  art  ;  I  can't  rise  to  it,  but  there's 
a  strain  of  poetry  in  my  nature,  Loudon, 
that  responds  to  it.  I  want  you  to 
carry  it  out,  and  I  mean  to  help  you." 

"  Pinkerton,  what  nonsense  is  this  ?  " 
I  interrupted. 

"  Now  don't  get  mad,  Loudon  ;  this 
is  a  plain  piece  of  business,"  said  he  ; 
"  it's  done  every  day ;  it's  even  typical. 
How  are  all  those  feUows  over  here  in 
Paris,  Henderson,  Sumner,  Long  ? — it's 
all  the  same  story  :  a  young  man  just 
])lum  full  of  artistic  genius  on  the  one 
side,  a  man  of  business  on  the  other 
wlio  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  his 
doUars " 
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"  But,  you  fool,  you're  as  poor  as  a 
rat,"  I  cried. 

''You  wait  till  I  get  my  irons  in  the 
fire  !  "  returned  Pinkerton.  "  I'm  bound 
to  be  rich  ;  and  I  tell  you  I  mean  to 
have  some  of  the  fun  as  I  go  along. 
Here's  your  first  allowance  ;  take  it  at 
the  hand  of  a  friend ;  I'm  one  that  holds 
friendship  sacred  as  you  do  yourself. 
It's  only  a  hundred  francs  ;  you'll  get 
the  same  every  month,  and  as  soon  as 
my  business  begins  to  expand  we'll  in- 
crease it  to  something  fitting.  And  so 
far  from  it's  being  a  favor,  just  let  me 
handle  your  statuary  for  the  American 
market,  and  I'll  call  it  one  of  the  smart- 
est strokes  of  business  in  my  life." 

It  took  me  a  long  time,  and  it  had 
cost  us  both  much  grateful  and  painful 
emotion,  before  I  had  finally  managed 
to  refuse  his  offer  and  compounded  for 
a  bottle  of  particular  wine.  He  dropped 
the  subject  at  last  suddenly  with  a 
"Never  mind  ;  that's  all  done  with," 
nor  did  he  again  refer  to  the  subject, 
though  we  j^assed  together  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon,  and  I  accompanied  him, 
on  his  departure,  to  the  doors  of  the 
waiting-room  at  Saint  Lazare.  I  felt 
myself  strangely  alone  ;  a  voice  told  me 
that  I  had  rejected  both  the  counsels  of 
wisdom  and  the  helping  hand  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  as  I  passed  through  the  great 
bright  city  on  my  homeward  way,  I 
measured  it  for  the  first  time  with  the 
eye  of  an  adversary. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN    WHICH    I    AM    DOWN    ON    MY    LUCK 
IN    PARIS. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  starvation 
an  agreeable  business  ;  but  I  believe  it 
is  admitted  there  is  no  worse  place  to 
starve  in  than  this  city  of  Paris.  The 
appearances  of  life  are  there  so  esj^ec- 
iaUy  gay,  it  is  so  much  a  magnified 
beer-garden,  the  houses  are  so  ornate, 
the  theatres  so  numerous,  the  very  pace 
of  the  vehicles  is  so  brisk,  that  a  man  in 
any  deep  concern  of  mind  or  pain  of 
body  is  constantly  driven  in  upon  him- 
self. In  his  own  eyes,  he  seems  the  one 
serious  creature  moving  in  a  world  of 
horrible  unreality  ;  voluble  people  issu- 


ing from  a  cafe,  the  queue  at  theatre 
doors,  Sunday  cabfuls  of  second-rate 
pleasure-seekers,  the  bedizened  ladies  of 
the  pavement,  the  show  in  the  jewellers' 
windows — all  the  familiar  sights  con- 
tributing to  flout  his  own  unhappiness, 
want,  and  isolation.  At  the  same  time, 
if  he  be  at  all  after  my  pattern,  he  is 
perhaps  supported  by  a  childish  satis- 
faction :  this  is  life  at  last,  he  may  tell 
himself,  this  is  the  real  thing  ;  the  blad- 
ders on  which  I  was  set  swimming  are 
now  empty,  my  own  weight  depends 
upon  the  ocean  ;  by  my  own  exertions  I 
must  perish  or  succeed  ;  and  I  am  now 
enduring  in  the  vivid  fact,  what  I  so 
much  delighted  to  read  of  in  the  case 
of  Lonsteau  or  Lucien,  Rodolphe  or 
Schaunard. 

Of  the  steps  of  my  misery  I  cannot 
tell  at  length,  in  ordinary  times  Avhat 
were  politically  called  "loans"  (although 
they  were  never  meant  to  be  repaid)  were 
matters  of  constant  course  among  the 
students,  and  many  a  man  has  partly 
lived  on  them  for  years.  But  my  mis- 
fortune befell  me  at  an  awkward  junct- 
ure. Many  of  my  friends  were  gone  ; 
others  were  themselves  in  a  precarious 
situation.  Bomney  (for  instance)  was 
reduced  to  tramping  Paris  in  a  pair  of 
country  sabots,  his  only  suit  of  clothes 
so  imperfect  (in  spite  of  cunningly  ad- 
justed pins)  that  the  authorities  at  the 
Luxembourg  suggested  his  withdrawal 
from  the  gallery.  Dijon,  too,  was  on 
a  lee  shore,  designing  clocks  and  gas- 
brackets for  a  dealer  ;  and  the  most  he 
could  do  was  to  offer  me  a  corner  of 
his  studio  where  I  might  work.  My 
own  studio  (it  will  be  gathered)  I  had 
by  that  time  lost  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
my  expulsion  the  Genius  of  Muskegon 
was  finally  separated  from  her  author. 
To  continue  to  possess  a  full-sized  statue, 
a  man  must  have  a  studio,  a  gallery,  or 
at  least  the  freedom  of  a  back  garden. 
He  cannot  carry  it  about  with  him,  like 
a  satchel,  in  the  bottom  of  a  cab,  nor 
can  he  cohabit  in  a  garret,  ten  by  fifteen, 
with  so  momentous  a  companion.  It  was 
my  first  idea  to  leave  her  behind  at  my 
departure.  There,  in  her  birthplace, 
she  might  lend  an  inspiration,  me- 
thought,  to  my  successor.  But  the  pro- 
prietor, with  whom  I  had  unhappily 
quarrelled,  seized  the  occasion  to  be  dis- 
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agreeable,  and  called  upon  me  to  remove 
my  property.  For  a  man  in  such  straits 
as  I  now  found  myself,  tlie  hire  of  a 
lorry  was  a  consideration  ;  and  yet  even 
that  I  could  have  faced,  if  I  had  had 
anywhere  to  drive  to  after  it  was  hired. 
Hysterical  laughter  seized  upon  me,  as 
I  beheld  (in  imagination)  myself,  the 
"waggoner,  and  the  Genius  of  Muskegon, 
standing  in  the  public  view  of  Paris, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  destination  ; 
perhaps  driving  at  last  to  the  near- 
est rubbish-heap,  and  dumping  there, 
among  the  ordures  of  a  city,  the  beloved 
child  of  my  invention.  From  these  ex- 
tremities I  was  relieved  by  a  seasonable 
offer  ;  and  I  parted  from  the  Genius  of 
Muskegon  for  thirty  francs.  Where 
she  now  stands,  under  what  name  she  is 
admired  or  criticised,  history  does  not 
inform  us  ;  but  I  like  to  think  she  may 
adorn  the  shrubbery  of  some  suburb- 
an tea-garden,  where  hoKday  shop-girls 
hang  their  hats  upon  the  mother,  and 
their  swains  (by  way  of  an  approach  of 
gallantry)  identify  the  winged  infant 
with  the  god  of  love. 

In  a  certain  cabman's  eating-house  on 
the  outer  boulevard  I  got  credit  for  my 
midday  meal.  Supper  I  was  supposed 
not  to  require,  sitting  down  nightly 
to  the  delicate  table  of  some  rich  ac- 
quaintances. This  arrangement  was  ex- 
tremely ill-considered.  My  fable,  cred- 
ible enough  at  first,  and  so  long  as  my 
clothes  were  in  good  order,  must  have 
seemed  worse  than  doubtful  after  my 
coat  became  frayed  about  the  edges,  and 
my  boots  began  to  squelch  and  pipe 
along  the  restaurant  floors.  The  alloAv- 
auco  of  one  meal  a  day  besides,  though 
suitable  enough  to  the  state  of  my 
finances,  agreed  poorly  with  my  stom- 
ach. The  restaurant  was  a  place  I  had 
often  visited  experimentally,  to  taste  the 
life  of  students  then  more  unfortunate 
than  myself  ;  and  I  had  never  in  those 
days  entered  it  without  disgust,  or  left  it 
without  nausea.  It  was  strange  to  find 
myself  sitting  down  with  avidity,  rising 
up  with  satisfaction,  and  counting  the 
hours  that  divided  me  from  my  return  to 
such  a  booth.  But  hunger  is  a  great 
magician  ;  and  so  soon  as  I  had  spent 
my  ready  cash,  and  could  no  longer  fill 
up  on  bowls  of  chocolate  or  hunks  of 
bread,  I  must  depend  entirely  on  that 


cabman's  eating-house,  and  upon  certain 
rare,  long-expected,  long-remembered 
windfalls.  Dijon  (for  instance)  might 
get  paid  for  some  of  his  pot-boihng 
work,  or  else  an  old  friend  would  pass 
through  Paris  ;  and  then  I  w^ould  be  en- 
tertained to  a  meal  after  my  own  soul, 
and  contract  a  Latin  Quarter  loan, 
which  would  keep  me  in  tobacco  and 
my  morning  coffee  for  a  fortnight.  It 
might  be  thought  the  latter  w^ould  ap- 
pear the  more  important.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  a  life,  led  so  near  the 
confines  of  actual  famine,  should  have 
dulled  the  nicety  of  my  joalate.  On  the 
contrary,  the  poorer  a  man's  diet,  the 
more  sharply  is  he  set  on  dainties.  The 
last  of  my  ready  cash,  about  thirty 
francs,  was  deliberately  squandered  on  a 
single  dinner  ;  and  a  great  part  of  my 
time  when  I  was  alone  was  passed  upon 
the  details  of  imaginary  feasts. 

One  gleam  of  hope  visited  me  —  an 
order  for  a  bust  from  a  rich  Southern- 
er. He  was  free-handed,  jolly  of  speech, 
merry  of  countenance  ;  kept  me  in  good 
humor  through  the  sittings,  and  w^hen 
they  were  over,  carried  me  off  with  him 
to  dinner  and  the  sights  of  Paris.  I  ate 
well ;  I  laid  on  flesh  ;  by  all  accounts,  I 
made  a  favorable  likeness  of  the  being, 
and  I  confess  I  thought  my  future  was 
assured.  But  when  the  bust  was  done, 
and  I  had  despatched  it  across  the  At- 
lantic, I  could  never  so  much  as  learn 
of  its  arrival.  The  blow  felled  me  ;  I 
should  have  lain  down  and  tried  no 
stroke  to  right  myself,  had  not  the  hon- 
or of  my  country  been  involved.  For 
Dijon  improved  the  opportunity  in  the 
European  style  ;  informing  me  (for  the 
first  time)  of  the  manners  of  America  : 
how  it  was  a  den  of  banditti  without  the 
smallest  rudiment  of  law  or  order,  and 
debts  could  be  there  only  collected  with 
a  shotgun.  "  The  whole  world  knows  it," 
he  would  say  ;  "  you  are  alone,  mon 
petit  Loudon,  you  are  alone  to  be  in  ig- 
norance of  these  facts.  The  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  fought  but  the  other 
day  with  stilettos  on  the  bench  at  Cin- 
cinnati. You  should  read  the  little 
book  of  one  of  my  friends  :  Le  TouHste 
dans  le  Far-West;  you  will  see  it  all 
there  in  good  French."  At  last,  incensed 
by  days  of  such  discussion,  I  under- 
took to  prove  to  him  the  contrary,  and 
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put  the  affair  in  the  hands  of  my  late 
father's  lawyer.  From  him  I  had  the 
gratification  of  hearing,  after  a  due  in- 
terval, that  my  debtor  was  dead  of  the 
yellow  fever  in  Key  West,  and  had  left 
his  affairs  in  some  confusion.  I  sup- 
press his  name  ;  for  though  he  treated 
me  with  cruel  nonchalance,  it  is  prob- 
able he  meant  to  deal  fairly  in  the  end. 

Soon  after  this  a  shade  of  change  in 
my  reception  at  the  cabman's  eating- 
house  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
phase  in  my  distress.  The  first  day,  I 
told  myself  it  was  but  fancy  ;  the  next, 
I  made  quite  sure  it  was  a  fact ;  the 
third,  in  mere  panic  I  stayed  away, 
and  went  for  forty-eight  hours  fasting. 
This  was  an  act  of  great  unreason  ;  for 
the  debtor  who  stays  away  is  but  the 
more  remarked,  and  the  boarder  who 
misses  a  meal  is  sure  to  be  accused  of 
infidelity.  On  the  fourth  day,  therefore, 
I  returned,  inwardly  quaking.  The  pro- 
prietor looked  askance  upon  my  en- 
trance ;  the  waitresses  (who  were  his 
daughters)  neglected  my  wants  and 
sniffed  at  the  affected  joviality  of  my  sal- 
utations ;  last  and  most  plain,  when  I 
called  for  a  Suisse  (such  as  w^as  being 
served  to  all  the  other  diners)  I  was 
bluntly  told  there  were  no  more.  It 
was  obvious  I  was  near  the  end  of  my 
tether ;  one  plank  divided  me  from 
want,  and  now  I  felt  it  tremble.  I 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  took  my  way 
to  Myner's  studio.  It  was  a  step  I 
had  long  meditated  and  long  refrained 
from  ;  for  I  was  scarce  intimate  with  the 
Englishman  ;  and  though  I  knew  him 
to  possess  plenty  of  money,  neither  his 
manner  nor  his  reputation  were  the 
least  encouraging  to  beggars. 

I  found  him  at  work  on  a  picture, 
which  I  was  able  conscientiously  to 
praise,  dressed  in  his  usual  tweeds,  plain, 
but  pretty  fresh,  and  standing  out  in  dis- 
agreeable contrast  to  my  own  withered 
and  degraded  outfit.  As  we  talked,  he 
continued  to  shift  his  eyes  watchfully 
between  his  handiwork  and  the  fat  mod- 
el, who  sat  at  the  far  end  of  the  studio 
in  a  state  of  nature,  with  one  arm  gal- 
lantly arched  above  her  head.  My  er- 
rand would  have  been  difficult  enough 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  :  placed 
between   Myner,  immersed  in  his  art. 


and  the  white,  fat,  naked  female  in  a 
ridiculous  attitude,  I  found  it  quite  im- 
possible. Again  and  again  I  attempted 
to  approach  the  point,  again  and  again 
fell  back  on  commendations  of  the  pict- 
ure ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  model 
had  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose,  dur- 
ing which  she  took  the  conversation  in 
her  own  hands  and  regaled  us  (in  a  soft, 
weak  voice)  with  details  as  to  her  hus- 
band's prosperity,  her  sister's  lamented 
decline  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  the 
consequent  wrath  of  her  father,  a  peas- 
ant of  stern  principles,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chalons  on  the  Marne  ;  —  it  was  not,  I 
say,  until  after  this  was  over,  and  I  had 
once  more  cleared  my  throat  for  the  at- 
tack, and  once  more  dropped  aside  into 
some  commonplace  about  the  picture, 
that  Myner  himself  brought  me  sudden- 
ly and  vigorously  to  the  point. 

*'  You  didn't  come  here  to  talk  this 
rot,"  said  he. 

"  No,"  I  replied  sullenly  ;  *'I  came  to 
borrow  money." 

He  painted  awhile  in  silence. 

"  I  don't  think  we  were  ever  very  in- 
timate ?  "  he  asked. 

"Thank  you,"  said  I.  "I  can  take 
my  answer,"  and  I  made  as  if  to  go,  rage 
boiling  in  my  heart. 

"  Of  course  you  can  go  if  you  like," 
said  Myner  ;  "  but  I  advise  you  to  stay 
and  have  it  out." 

"  What  more  is  there  to  say  ?  "  I  cried. 
*'  You  don't  want  to  keep  me  here  for  a 
needless  humiliation  ?  " 

"  Look  here,  Dodd,  you  must  try 
and  command  your  temper,"  said  he. 
"This  interview  is  of  your  own  seek- 
ing, and  not  mine  ;  if  you  suppose  it's 
not  disagreeable  to  me,  you're  wrong ; 
and  if  you  think  I  will  give  you  money 
without  knowing  thoroughly  about  your 
prospects,  you  take  me  for  a  fool.  Be- 
sides," he  added,  "  if  you  come  to  look 
at  it,  you've  got  over  the  worst  of  it  by 
now:  you  have  done  the  asking,  and 
you  have  every  reason  to  know  I  mean 
to  refuse.  I  hold  out  no  false  hopes,  but 
it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  let  me 
judge." 

Thus — I  was  going  to  say — encour- 
aged, I  stumbled  through  my  story  ; 
told  him  I  had  credit  at  the  cabman's 
eating-house,  but  began  to  think  it  was 
drawing  to  a  close  ;  how  Dijon  lent  me 
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a  comer  of  his  studio,  where  I  tried 
to  model  ornaments,  figures  for  clocks, 
Time  with  the  scythe,  Leda  and  the 
swan,  musketeers  for  candlesticks,  and 
other  kickshaws,  which  had  never  (up 
to  that  day)  been  honored  with  the 
least  approval. 

"  Anci  your  room?  "  asked  Myner. 

*'  O,  my  room  is  all  right,  I  think," 
said  I.  "  She  is  a  very  good  old  lady, 
and  has  never  even  mentioned  her  bill." 

"  Because  she  is  a  very  good  old  lady, 
I  don't  see  why  she  should  be  fined," 
observed  Myner. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  I 
cried. 

"  I  mean  this,"  said  he.  "  The  French 
give  a  great  deal  of  credit  amongst  them- 
selves ;  they  find  it  pays  on  the  whole, 
or  the  system  would  hardly  be  contin- 
ued ;  but  I  can't  see  where  we  come 
in  ;  I  can't  see  that  it's  honest  of  us 
Anglo-Saxons  to  profit  by  their  easy 
ways,  and  then  skip  over  the  channel  or 
(as  you  Yankees  do)  across  the  Atlan- 
tic." 

"  But  I'm  not  proposing  to  skip,"  I 
objected. 

"  Exactly,"  he  replied.  "  And 
shouldn't  you?  There's  the  problem. 
You  seem  to  me  to  have  a  lack  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  proprietors  of  cabmen's  eat- 
ing-houses. By  your  own  account  you're 
not  getting  on  :  the  longer  you  stay, 
it'll  only  be  the  more  out  of  the  pock- 
et of  the  dear  old  lady  at  your  lodgings. 
Now  111  tell  you  what  I'll  do  :  if  you 
consent  to  go,  I'll  pay  your  passage  to 
New  York,  and  your  railway  fare  and  ex- 
penses to  Muskegon  (if  I  have  the  name 
right)  where  your  father  lived,  w^here  he 
must  have  left  friends,  and  where,  no 
doubt,  you'll  find  an  opening.  I  don't 
seek  any  gratitude,  for  of  course  you'll 
think  me  a  beast  ;  but  I  do  ask  you  to 
pay  it  back  when  you  are  able.  At 
any  rate,  that's  all  I  can  do.  It  might 
be  difi'erent  if  I  thought  you  a  genius, 
Dodd  ;  but  I  don't,  and  I  advise  you 
not  to." 

"I  think  that  was  uncalled  for,  at 
least,"  said  I. 

"  I  dare  say  it  was,"  he  returned,  with 
the  same  steadiness.  "It  seemed  to  me 
pertinent ;  and  besides,  when  you  ask 
nie  for  money  upon  no  security,  you 
treat  me  with   the  liberty  of  a   friend, 


and  it's  to  be  presumed  that  I  can  do 
the  like.  But  the  point  is,  do  you  ac- 
cept?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  I;  "I  have 
another  string  to  my  bow." 

"All  right,"  says  Myner.  "Be  sure 
it's  honest." 

"  Honest  ?  honest  ?  "  I  cried.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  calling  my  honesty  in 
question  ?  " 

"I  won't,  if  you  don't  like  it,"  he  re- 
plied. "  You  seem  to  think  honesty  as 
easy  as  Blind  Man's  Buff :  I  don't.  It's 
some  difference  of  definition." 

I  went  straight  from  this  irritating  in- 
terview, during  which  Myner  had  never 
discontinued  painting,  to  the  studio  of 
my  old  master.  Only  one  card  remained 
for  me  to  play,  and  I  was  now  re- 
solved to  play  it :  I  must  drop  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  frock-coat,  and  approach 
art  in  the  workman's  tunic. 

"  Tiens,  this  little  Dodd  ! "  cried  the 
master  ;  and  then,  as  his  eye  fell  on  my 
dilapidated  clothing,  I  thought  I  could 
perceive  his  countenance  to  darken. 

I  made  my  plea  in  English  ;  for  I 
knew,  if  he  were  vain  of  anything,  it 
was  of  his  achievement  of  the  island 
tongue.  "Master,"  said  I,  "will  you 
take  me  in  your  studio  again  ?  but  this 
time  as  a  workman." 

"  I  sought  your  fazer  was  immensely 
reech,"  said  he. 

I  explained  to  him  that  I  was  now  an 
orphan  and  penniless. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  betterr 
workmen  waiting  at  my  door,"  said  he  ; 
"  far  betterr  workmen." 

"You  used  to  think  something  of  my 
work,  sir,"  I  pleaded. 

"  Somesing,  somesing — yes !  "  he  cried  ; 
"  enough  for  a  son  of  a  reech  man — not 
enough  for  an  orphan.  Besides,  I  sought 
you  might  learn  to  be  an  artist  ;  I  did 
not  sink  you  might  learn  to  be  a  work- 
man." 

On  a  certain  bench  on  the  outer 
boulevard,  not  far  from  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon,  a  bench  shaded  at  that  date 
by  a  shabby  tree,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  muddy  roadway  and  blank  wall, 
I  sat  down  to  wrestle  with  my  misery. 
The  weather  was  cheerless  and  dark  ;  in 
three  days  I  had  eaten  but  once ;  I  had 
no  tobacco  ;  my  shoes  were  soaked,  my 
trousers  horrid  with  mire ;   my  humor 
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and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
and  place  lugubriously  attuned.  Here 
were  two  men  who  had  both  spoken 
fairly  of  my  work  while  I  was  rich  and 
wanted  nothing  ;  now  that  I  was  poor 
and  lacked  all :  "  no  genius,"  said  the 
one  ;  "  not  enough  for  an  orphan,"  the 
other  ;  and  the  first  offered  me  my  pas- 
sage like  a  pauper  immigrant,  and  the 
second  refused  me  a  day's  wage  as  a 
hewer  of  stone — plain  dealing  for  an 
empty  belly.  They  had  not  been  insin- 
cere in  the  past ;  they  were  not  insincere 
to-day  :  change  of  circumstance  had  in- 
troduced a  new  criterion  :  that  was  all. 

But  if  I  acquitted  my  two  Job's  com- 
forters of  insincerity,  I  was  yet  far  from 
admitting  them  infallible.  Artists  had 
been  contemned  before,  and  had  lived 
to  turn  the  laugh  on  their  contemners. 
How  old  was  Corot  before  he  struck  the 
vein  of  his  own  precious  metal  ?  When 
had  a  young  man  been  more  derided  (or 
more  justly  so)  than  the  god  of  my  ad- 
miration, Balzac?  Or  if  I  required  a 
bolder  inspiration,  what  had  I  to  do  but 
turn  my  head  to  where  the  gold  dome 
of  the  Invalides  glittered  against  inky 
squalls,  and  recall  the  tale  of  him  sleep- 
ing there  :  from  the  day  when  a  young 
artillery-sub  could  be  giggled  at  and 
nicknamed  Puss-in-Boots  by  frisky 
misses ;  on  to  the  days  of  so  many 
crowns  and  so  many  victories,  and  so 
many  hundred  mouths  of  cannon,  and 
so  many  thousand  war-hoofs  trampling 
the  roadways  of  astonished  Europe 
eighty  miles  in  front  of  the  grand  army  ? 
To  go  back,  to  give  up,  to  proclaim 
myself  a  failure,  an  ambitious  failure, 
first  a  rocket,  then  a  stick  !  I,  Loudon 
Dodd,  who  had  refused  all  other  liveli- 
hoods with  scorn,  and  been  advertised 
in  the  Saint  Joseph  Sunday  Herald  as  a 
patriot  and  an  artist,  to  be  returned 
upon  my  native  Muskegon  like  damaged 
goods,  and  go  the  circuit  of  my  father's 
acquaintance,  cap  in  hand,  and  begging 
to  sweep  offices  !  No,  by  Napoleon  !  I 
would  die  at  my  chosen  trade  ;  and  the 
two  who  had  that  day  flouted  me  should 
live  to  envy  my  success,  or  to  weep  tears 
of  unavailing  penitence  behind  my  pau- 
per coffin. 

Meantime,  if  my  courage  was  still  un- 
diminished, I  was  none  the  nearer  to  a 
meal.     At  no  great   distance   my  cab- 


man's eating-house  stood,  at  the  tail  of  a 
muddy  cab-rank,  on  the  shores  of  a  wide 
thoroughfare  of  mud,  offering  (to  fancy) 
a  face  of  ambiguous  invitation.  I  might 
be  received,  I  might  once  more  fill  my 
belly  there  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
perhaps  this  day  the  bolt  was  destined 
to  fall,  and  I  might  be  expelled  instead, 
with  vulgar  hubbub.  It  was  policy  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  I  knew  it  was 
policy  ;  but  I  had  already,  in  the  course 
of  that  one  morning,  endured  too  many 
affronts,  and  I  felt  I  could  rather  starve 
than  face  another.  I  had  courage  and 
to  spare  for  the  future,  none  left  for 
that  day  ;  courage  for  the  main  cam- 
paign, but  not  a  spark  of  it  for  that 
preliminary  skirmish  of  the  cabman's 
restaurant.  I  continued  accordingly  to 
sit  upon  my  bench,  not  far  from  the 
ashes  of  Napoleon,  now  drowsy,  now 
light-headed,  now  in  complete  mental 
obstruction,  or  only  conscious  of  an  an- 
imal pleasure  in  quiescence  ;  and  now 
thinking,  planning,  and  remembering 
with  unexampled  clearness,  telling  my- 
self tales  of  sudden  wealth,  and  gust- 
fully  ordering  and  greedily  consuming 
imaginary  meals  :  in  the  course  of  which 
I  must  have  dropped  asleep. 

It  was  towards  dark  that  I  was  sud- 
denly recalled  to  famine  by  a  cold  souse 
of  rain,  and  sprang  shivering  to  my 
feet.  For  a  moment  I  stood  bewildered : 
the  whole  train  of  my  reasoning  and 
dreaming  passed  afresh  through  my 
mind  ;  I  was  again  tempted,  drawn  as 
if  with  cords,  by  the  image  of  the  cab- 
man's eating-house,  and  again  recoiled 
from  the  possibility  of  insult.  "  Qui 
dort  dine''  thought  I  to  myself  ;  and 
took  my  homeward  way  wdth  waver- 
ing footsteps,  through  rainy  streets  in 
which  the  lamps  and  the  shop-windows 
now  began  to  gleam  ;  still  marshalling 
imaginary  dinners  as  I  went. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Dodd,"  said  the  por- 
ter, "  there  has  been  a  registered  letter 
for  you.  The  facteur  will  bring  it  again 
to-morrow." 

A  registered  letter  for  me,  who  had 
been  so  long  without  one  ?  Of  what  it 
could  possibly  contain,  I  had  no  vestige 
of  a  guess  ;  nor  did  I  delay  myself 
guessing  ;  far  less  from  any  conscious 
plan  of  dishonesty  :  the  lies  flowed  from 
me  like  a  natural  secretion. 
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"  O,"  said  I,  "  my  remittance  at  last ! 
What  a  bother  I  should  have  missed  it ! 
Can  you  lend  me  a  hundred  francs 
until  to-morrow  ?  " 

I  had  never  attempted  to  borrow 
from  the  porter  till  that  moment :  the 
registered  letter  was,  besides,  my  war- 
rant}^ ;  and  he  gave  me  what  he  had — 
three  napoleons  and  some  francs  in  sil- 
ver. I  pocketed  the  money  carelessly, 
lingered  awhile  chaffing,  strolled  leis- 
urely to  the  door ;  and  then  (fast  as 
my  trembling  legs  could  carry  me) 
round  the  corner  to  the  Caf6  Cluny. 
French  waiters  are  deft  and  speedy : 
they  were  not  deft  enough  for  me  ;  and 
I  had  scarce  decency  to  let  the  man  set 
the  wine  upon  the  table  or  put  the  but- 
ter alongside  the  bread,  before  my  glass 
and  my  mouth  were  filled.  Exquisite 
bread  of  the  Cafe  Cluny,  exquisite  first 
glass  of  old  Pomard  tingling  to  my  wet 
feet,  indescribable  first  olive  culled  from 
the  hors  cVceuvj^e — I  suppose,  when  I 
come  to  lie  dying,  and  the  lamp  begins 
to  grow  dim,  I  shall  still  recall  your 
savor.  Over  the  rest  of  that  meal,  and 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  clouds  lie  thick  : 
clouds  perhaps  of  Burgundy ;  perhaps, 
more  properly,  of  famine  and  repletion. 

I  remember  clearly,  at  least,  the 
shame,  the  despair,  of  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  reviewed  what  I  had  done, 
and  how  I  had  swindled  the  poor,  hon- 
est porter ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  fairl}^  burnt  my  ships,  and 
brought  bankruptcy  home  to  that  last 
refuge,  my  garret.  The  porter  would  ex- 
pect his  money  ;  I  could  not  pay  him  ; 
here  was  scandal  in  the  house  ;  and  I 
knew  right  well,  the  cause  of  scandal 
would  have  to  pack.  "A^Qiat  do  you 
mean  by  calling  my  honesty  in  ques- 
tion ?  "  I  had  cried  the  day  before, 
turning  upon  Myner.  Ah,  that  day  be- 
fore !  the  day  before  Waterloo,  the  day 
before  the  Flood  ;  the  day  before  I  had 
sold  the  roof  over  my  head,  my  future, 
and  my  self-respect,  for  a  dinner  at  the 
Cafe  Cluny  ! 

In  the  midst  of  these  lamentations  the 
famous  registered  letter  came  to  my 
door,  with  healing  under  its  seals.  It 
bore  the  postmark  of  San  Francisco, 
where  Pinkerton  was  already  struggling 
to  the  neck  in  nuiltifarious  affairs :  it 
renewed  the  offer  of  an  allowance,  which 


his  improved  estate  permitted  him  to 
announce  at  the  figure  of  five  hundred 
francs  a  month ;  and  in  case  I  was 
in  some  immediate  pinch,  it  enclosed 
an  introductory  draft  for  double  the 
amount.  There  are  a  thousand  excellent 
reasons  why  a  man,  in  this  self-helpful 
epoch,  should  decline  to  be  dependent 
on  another ;  but  the  most  numerous 
and  cogent  considerations  all  bow  to 
a  necessity  as  stem  as  mine  ;  and  the 
banks  were  scarce  open  ere  the  draft 
was  cashed. 

It  was  early  in  December  that  I  thus 
sold  myself  into  slavery  ;  and  for  six 
months  I  dragged  a  slowly  lengthening 
chain  of  gratitude  and  uneasiness.  At 
the  cost  of  some  debt  I  managed  to  ex- 
cel myself  and  eclipse  the  Genius  of 
Muskegon,  in  a  small  but  highly  pa- 
triotic Standard  Bearer  for  the  fealon  ; 
whither  it  was  duly  admitted,  w^here  it 
stood  the  proper  length  of  da^^s  en- 
tirely unremarked,  and  whence  it  came 
back  to  me  as  patriotic  as  before.  I 
threw  my  whole  soul  (as  Pinkerton 
would  have  phrased  it)  into  clocks  and 
candlesticks ;  the  devil  a  candlestick- 
maker  would  have  an}i;hing  to  sa}'  to 
my  designs.  Even  when  Dijon,  with 
his  infinite  good-humor  and  infinite 
scorn  for  all  such  journey-work,  con- 
sented to  peddle  them  in  indiscrimi- 
nately with  his  own,  the  dealers  still 
detected  and  rejected  mine.  Home 
they  returned  to  me,  true  as  the  Stand- 
ard Bearer;  who  now,  at  the  head  of 
quite  a  regiment  of  lesser  idols,  began 
to  grow  an  eyesore  in  the  scanty  studio 
of  my  friend.  Dijon  and  I  have  sat  by 
the  hour,  and  gazed  upon  that  company 
of  images.  The  severe,  the  frisky,  the 
classical,  the  Louis  Quinze,  were  there 
— from  Joan  of  Arc  in  her  soldierly  cui- 
rass to  Leda  with  the  swan  ;  nay,  and 
God  forgive  me  for  a  man  that  knew 
better  !  the  humorous  was  represented 
also.  We  sat  and  gazed,  I  say ;  we 
criticised,  we  turned  them  hither  and 
thither  ;  even  upon  the  closest  inspec- 
tion they  looked  quite  like  statuettes  ; 
and  yet  nobody  would  have  a  gift  of 
them  ! 

Vanity  dies  hard  ;  in  some  obstinate 
cases  it  outlives  the  man  :  but  about  the 
sixth  month,  when  I  already  owed  eight 
himdred  dollars  to  Pinkerton,  and  half 
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as  much  again  in  debts  scattered  about 
Paris,  I  awoke  one  morning  with  a  hor- 
rid sentiment  of  oppression,  and  found 
I  was  alone  :  my  vanity  had  breathed 
her  last  during  the  night.  I  dared  not 
plunge  deeper  in  the  bog  ;  I  saw  no  hope 
in  my  poor  statuary;  I  owned  myself 
beaten  at  last ;  and  sitting  down  in  my 
nightshirt  beside  the  window,  whence  I 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  tree-tops  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  boulevard,  and  where  the  music 
of  its  early  traffic  fell  agreeably  upon  my 
ear,  I  penned  my  farewell  to  Paris,  to 
art,  to  my  whole  past  life,  and  my  whole 
former  self.  "I  give  in,"  I  wrote. 
"When  the  next  allowance  arrives,  I 
shall  go  straight  out  West,  where  you 
can  do  what  you  like  with  me." 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  Pinker- 
ton  had  been,  in  a  sense,  pressing  me 
to  come  from  the  beginning  ;  depicting 
his  isolation  among  new  acquaintances, 
"  who  have  none  of  them  your  culture," 
he  wrote  ;  expressing  his  friendship  in 
terms  so  warm  that  it  sometimes  embar- 
rassed me  to  think  how  poorly  I  could 
echo  them  ;  dwelling  uj)on  his  need  for 
assistance  ;  and  the  next  moment  turn- 
ing about  to  commend  my  resolution 
and  press  me  to  remain  in  Paris.  "  Only 
remember,  Loudon,  "  he  would  write, 
"  if  you  ever  do  tire  of  it,  there's  plenty 
work  here  for  you — honest,  hard,  well- 
paid  work,  developing  the  resources  of 
this  practically  virgin  State.  And  of 
course  I  needn't  say  what  a  pleasure  it 
would  be  to  me  if  we  were  going  at  it 
shoulder  to  shoulder."  I  marvel  (looking 
back)  that  I  could  so  long  have  resisted 
these  appeals,  and  continued  to  sink  my 
friend's  money  in  a  manner  that  I  knew 
him  to  dislike.  At  least,  when  I  did 
awake  to  any  sense  of  my  position,  I 
awoke  to  it  entirely  ;  and  determined 
not  only  to  follow  his  counsel  for  the 
future,  but  even  as  regards  the  past,  to 
rectify  his  losses.  For  in  this  juncture 
of  affairs  I  called  to  mind  that  I  was  not 
without  a  possible  resource,  and  re- 
solved, at  whatever  cost  of  mortifica- 
tion, to  beard  the  Loudon  family  in 
their  historic  city. 

In  the  excellent  Scots'  phrase,  I  made 
a  moonlight  flitting,  a  thing  never  dig- 
nified, but  in  my  case  unusually  easy.  As 
I  had  scarce  a  pair  of  boots  worth  por- 
tage, I  deserted  the  whole  of  my  effects 


without  a  pang.  Dijon  fell  heir  to  Joan 
of  Arc,  the  Standard  Bearer,  and  the 
Musketeers.  He  was  present  when  I 
bought  and  frugally  stocked  my  new 
portmanteau  ;  and  it  was  at  the  door  of 
the  trunk  shop  that  I  took  my  leave  of 
him,  for  my  last  few  hours  in  Paris  must 
be  spent  alone.  It  was  alone  (and  at  a  far 
higher  figure  than  my  finances  warranted) 
that  I  discussed  my  dinner  ;  alone  that  I 
took  my  ticket  at  Saint  Lazare  ;  all  alone, 
though  in  a  carriage  full  of  people,  that 
I  watched  the  moon  shine  on  the  Seine 
flood  with  its  tufted  islets,  on  Rouen 
with  her  spires,  and  on  the  shipping  in 
the  harbor  of  Dieppe.  When  the  first 
light  of  the  morning  called  me  from 
troubled  slumbers  on  the  deck,  I  beheld 
the  dawn  at  first  with  pleasure  ;  I 
watched  with  pleasure  the  green  shores 
of  England  rising  out  of  rosy  haze  ;  I 
took  the  salt  air  with  delight  into  my 
nostrils  ;  and  then  all  came  back  to  me  ; 
that  I  was  no  longer  an  artist,  no  longer 
myself  ;  that  I  was  leaving  all  I  cared  for, 
and  returning  to  all  that  I  detested,  the 
slave  of  debt  and  gratitude,  a  public  and 
a  branded  failure. 

From  this  picture  of  my  own  disgrace 
and  wretchedness,  it  is  not  wonderful 
if  my  mind  turned  with  relief  to  the 
thought  of  Pinkerton,  waiting  for  me, 
as  I  knew,  with  unwearied  affection,  and 
regarding  me  with  a  respect  that  I  had 
never  deserved,  and  might  therefore 
fairly  hope  that  I  should  never  forfeit. 
The  inequality  of  our  relation  struck  me 
rudely.  I  must  have  been  stupid,  in- 
deed, if  I  could  have  considered  the  his- 
tory of  that  friendship  without  shame — I, 
who  had  given  so  little,  who  had  accept- 
ed and  profited  by  so  much.  I  had  the 
whole  day  before  me  in  London,  and  I 
determined  (at  least  in  words)  to  set 
the  balance  somewhat  straighter.  Seated 
in  a  comer  of  a  public  place,  and  calling 
for  sheet  after  sheet  of  paper,  I  poured 
forth  the  expression  of  my  gratitude,  my 
penitence  for  the  past,  my  resolutions 
for  the  future.  Till  now,  I  told  him,  my 
course  had  been  mere  selfishness.  I  had 
been  selfish  to  my  father  and  to  my 
friend,  taking  their  help,  and  denying 
them  (what  was  all  they  asked)  the  poor 
gratification  of  my  company  and  counte- 
nance. 

Wonderful  are  the  consolations  of  lit- 
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erature !  As  soon  as  that  letter  was 
written  and  posted,  the  consciousness 
of  virtue  glowed  in  my  veins  like  some 


rare  vintage. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IN    WHICH    I    GO    WEST. 

I  REACHED  my  uncle's  door  next  morn- 
ing in  time  to  sit  down  with  the  family 
to  breakfast.  More  than  three  years  had 
intervened  almost  without  mutation  in 
that  stationary  household,  since  I  had 
sat  there  first,  a  young  American  fresh- 
man, bewildered  among  unfamiliar  dain- 
ties, finnan  haddock,  kippered  salmon, 
baps  and  mutton  ham,  and  had  wearied 
my  mind  in  vain  to  guess  what  should 
be  under  the  tea-cosey.  If  there  were 
any  change  at  all,  it  seemed  that  I  had 
risen  in  the  family  esteem.  My  father's 
death  once  fittingly  referred  to,  with  a 
ceremonial  lengthening  of  Scotch  upper 
lips  and  wagging  of  the  female  head,  the 
party  launched  at  once  (God  help  me) 
into  the  more  cheerful  topic  of  my  own 
successes.  They  had  been  so  pleased  to 
hear  such  good  accounts  of  me  ;  I  was 
quite  a  great  man  now  ;  where  was  that 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Genius  of  Some- 
thing or  other  ?  "  You  haven't  it  here  ? 
Really?"  asked  the  sprightliest  of  my 
cousins,  shaking  curls  at  me  ;  as  though 
it  were  likely  I  had  brought  it  in  the 
cab,  or  kept  it  concealed  about  my  per- 
son like  a  birthday  sui-prise.  Li  the 
bosom  of  this  family,  unaccustomed  to 
the  tropical  nonsense  of  the  West,  it  be- 
came plain  the  Sunday  Herald  and  poor, 
blethering  Pinkerton  had  been  acce2)t- 
ed  for  their  face.  It  is  not  possible  to 
invent  a  circumstance  that  could  have 
more  depressed  me  ;  and  I  am  conscious 
that  I  behaved  aU  through  that  break- 
fast like  a  whipt  schoolboy. 

At  length,  the  meal  and  family  prayers 
being  both  happily  over,  I  requested  the 
favor  of  an  interview  with  Uncle  Adam 
on  "  the  state  of  my  affairs."  At  sound 
of  this  ominous  expression,  the  good 
man's  face  conspicuously  lengthened  ; 
and  when  my  grandfather,  having  had 
the  proposition  repeated  to  him  (for  he 
was  hard  of  hearing)  announced  his  in- 
tention of  being  present  at  the  interview, 


I  could  not  but  think  that  Uncle  Adam's 
sorrow  kindled  into  momentary  irrita- 
tion. Nothing,  however,  but  the  usual 
grim  cordiality  appeared  upon  the  sur- 
face ;  and  we  all  passed  ceremoniously  to 
the  adjoining  library,  a  gloomy  theatre 
for  a  depressing  piece  of  business.  My 
grandfather  charged  a  clay  pipe,  and  sat 
tremulously  smoking  in  a  comer  of  the 
fireless  chimney  ;  behind  him,  although 
the  morning  was  both  chill  and  dark, 
the  window  was  partly  open  and  the 
blind  partly  down  ;  I  cannot  depict  what 
an  air  he  had  of  being  out  of  j^lace,  like 
a  man  shipwrecked  there.  Uncle  Adam 
had  his  station  at  the  business  table 
in  the  midst.  Valuable  rows  of  books 
looked  down  upon  the  place  of  torture  ; 
and  I  could  hear  sparrows  chirping  in 
the  garden,  and  my  sprightly  cousin  al- 
ready banging  the  piano  and  pouring 
forth  an  acid  stream  of  song  from  the 
drawing-room  overhead. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that, 
with  all  brevity  of  speech  and  a  certain 
boyish  sullenness  of  manner,  looking 
the  while  upon  the  floor,  I  informed  my 
relatives  of  my  financial  situation  :  the 
amotmt  I  owed  Pinkerton  ;  the  hopeless- 
ness of  any  maintenance  from  sculpt- 
ure ;  the  career  offered  me  in  the  States  ; 
and  how,  before  becoming  more  be- 
holden to  a  stranger,  I  had  judged  it 
right  to  lay  the  case  before  my  family. 

"I  am  only  sorry  you  did  not  come  to 
me  at  first,"  said  Uncle  Adam.  "  I 
take  the  liberty  to  say  it  would  have 
been  more  decent." 

"  I  think  so  too.  Uncle  Adam,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  I 
was  ignorant  in  what  light  you  might 
regard  my  application." 

"  I  hope  I  would  never  turn  my  back 
on  my  own  flesh  and  blood,"  he  returned 
with  emphasis  ;  but  to  my  anxious  ear, 
with  more  of  temper  than  affection.  "I 
could  never  forget  you  were  my  sister's 
son.  I  regard  this  as  a  manifest  duty. 
I  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  en- 
tire responsibility  of  the  position  you 
have  made." 

I  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  but 
murmur  "  thank  you." 

"  Yes,"  he  pursued,  "  and  there  is 
something  pro-sddential  in  the  circum- 
stance that  you  come  at  the  right  time. 
In  my  old  firm  there  is  a  vacancy  ;  they 
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call  themselves  Italian  Warehousemen 
now,"  he  continued,  regarding  me  with 
a  twinkle  of  humor  ;  "so  you  may 
think  yourself  in  luck  ;  we  were  only 
grocers  in  my  day.  I  shall  place  you 
there  to-morrow." 

"  Stop  a  moment.  Uncle  Adam,"  I 
broke  in.  "  This  is  not  at  all  what  I 
am  asking.  I  ask  you  to  pay  Pinkerton, 
who  is  a  poor  man.  I  ask  you  to  clear 
my  feet  of  debt,  not  to  arrange  my  life 
or  any  part  of  it." 

"  If  I  wished  to  be  harsh,  I  might  re- 
mind you  that  beggars  cannot  be 
choosers,"  said  my  uncle  ;  "  and  as  to 
managing  your  life,  you  have  tried  your 
own  way  already,  and  you  see  what  you 
have  made  of  it.  You  must  now  accept 
the  guidance  of  those  older  and  (what- 
ever you  may  think  of  it)  wiser  than 
yourself.  All  these  schemes  of  your 
friend  (of  whom  I  know  nothing,  by  the 
by)  and  talk  of  openings  in  the  West,  I 
simply  disregard.  I  have  no  idea  what- 
ever of  your  going  troking  across  a  con- 
tinent on  a  wild-goose  chase.  In  this 
situation,  which  I  am  fortunately  able  to 
place  at  your  disposal,  and  which  many 
a  well-conducted  j^oung  man  would  be 
glad  to  jump  at,  you  will  receive,  to 
begin  with,  eighteen  shillings  a  week." 

"Eighteen  shillings  a  week!"  I  cried. 
"  Why,  my  poor  friend  gave  me  more 
than  that  for  nothing  !  " 

"And  I  think  it  is  this  very  friend 
you  are  now  trying  to  repay  ?  "  observed 
my  uncle,  with  an  air  of  one  advancing 
a  strong  argument. 

"Aadam  !"  said  my  grandfather. 

"  I'm  vexed  you  should  be  present  at 
this  business,"  quoth  Uncle  Adam, 
swinging  rather  obsequiously  towards 
the  stonemason  ;  "  but  I  must  remind 
you  it  is  of  your  own  seeking." 

"  Aadam  !  "  repeated  the  old  man. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  listening,"  says  my 
uncle. 

My  grandfather  took  a  puff  or  two  in 
silence;  and  then,  "Ye're  makin'  an 
awful  poor  appearance,  Aadam,"  said 
he. 

My  uncle  visibly  reared  at  the  affront. 
"I'm  sorry  you  should  think  so,"  said 
he,  "  and  still  more  sorry  you  should 
say  so  before  present  company." 

"  A  believe  that  ;  A  keen  that, 
Aadam,"  returned   old  Loudon,  dryly  ; 


"  and  the  curiis  thing  is,  I'm  no  very 
carin'.  See  here,  ma  man,"  he  contin- 
ued, addressing  himself  to  me.  "A'm 
your  grandfaither,  amn't  I  not  ?  Never 
you  mind  what  Aadam  says.  A'll  see 
justice  din  ye.     Am  rich." 

"Father,"  said  Uncle  Adam,  "  I  would 
like  one  word  with  you  in  private." 

I  rose  to  go. 

"Sfet  down  upon  your  hinderlands," 
cried  my  grandfather,  almost  savageh\ 
"  If  Aadam  has  anj'thing  to  say,  let  him 
say  it.  It's  me  that  has  the  money 
here ;  and  by  Gravy !  I'm  goin'  to  be 
obeyed." 

Upon  this  scurvy  encouragement,  it 
appeared  that  my  uncle  had  no  remark 
to  offer  :  twice  challenged  to  "  speak  out 
and  be  done  with  it,"  he  twice  sullenly 
declined  ;  and  I  may  mention  that  about 
this  period  of  the  engagement,  I  began 
to  be  sorry  for  him. 

"  See  here,  then,  Jeannie's  yin  !  "  re- 
sumed my  grandfather.  "  A'm  going  to 
give  ye  a  set-off.  Your  mither  was  al- 
ways my  fav'rite,  for  A  never  could  agree 
with  Aadam.  A  like  ye  fine  yoursel '  ; 
there's  nae  noansense  aboot  ye  ;  ye've  a 
fine  nayteral  idee  of  builder's  work  ; 
ye've  been  to  France,  where  they  tell 
me  they're  grand  at  the  stuccy.  A 
splendid  thing  for  ceilin's,  the  stuccy  ! 
and  it's  a  vailyable  disguise,  too  ;  A  don't 
believe  there's  a  builder  in  Scotland  has 
used  more  stuccy  than  me.  But  as  A 
was  sayin',  if  ye'll  follie  that  trade,  with 
the  capital  that  A'm  goin'  to  give  ye,  jq 
may  live  yet  to  be  as  rich  as  mysel'. 
Ye  see,  ye  would  have  always  had  a 
share  of  it  when  A  was  gone  ;  it  appears 
3'e're  needin'  it  now  ;  well,  ye'll  get  the 
less,  as  is  only  just  and  proper." 

Uncle  Adam  cleared  his  throat. 
"  This  is  very  handsome,  father,  said  he  ; 
"and  I  am  sure  Loudon  feels  it  so. 
Very  handsome,  and  as  you  say,  very 
just  ;  but  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that 
it  had  better,  perhaps,  be  put  in  black 
and  white  ?  " 

The  enmity  always  smouldering  be- 
tween the  two  men  at  this  ill-judged  in- 
terruption almost  burst  in  flame.  The 
stonemason  turned  upon  his  offspring, 
his  long  upper  lip  pulled  down,  for  all 
the  world,  like  a  monkey's.  He  stared 
awhile  in  virulent  silence ;  and  then, 
"  Get  Gregg  !  "  said  he. 
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The  effect  of  these  words  was  very  visi- 
ble. "  He  will  be  gone  to  his  office," 
stammered  my  uncle. 

"Get  Gregg!"  repeated  my  grand- 
father. 

"  I  tell  you,  he  will  be  gone  to  his  of- 
fice," reiterated  Adam. 

"  And  I  tell  ye,  he's  takin'  his  smoke," 
retorted  the  old  man. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  cried  my  uncle, 
getting  to  his  feet  with  some  alacrity, 
as  upon  a  sudden  change  of  thought,  "I 
will  get  him  myself." 

"  Ye  will  not !  "  cried  my  grandfather. 
"  Ye  will  sit  there  upon  your  hinder- 
lands." 

"Then  how  the  devil  am  I  to  get 
him  ?  "  my  uncle  broke  forth,  with  not 
unnatural  petulance. 

My  grandfather  (having  no  possible 
answer)  grinned  at  his  son  with  the  mal- 
ice of  a  schoolboy  ;  then  he  rang  the 
bell. 

"  Take  the  garden  key,"  said  Uncle 
Adam  to  the  servant  ;  "  go  over  to  the 
garden,  and  if  Mr.  Gregg  the  lawyer  is 
there  (he  generally  sits  under  the  red 
hawthorn),  give  him  old  Mr.  Loudon's 
compliments,  and  will  he  step  in  here 
for  a  moment?" 

"  Mr.  Gregg  the  lawyer  !  "  At  once  I 
imderstood  (what  had  been  puzzling  me) 
the  significance  of  my  grandfather  and 
the  alarm  of  my  poor  uncle  :  the  stone- 
mason's will,  it  was  supposed,  hung 
trembling  in  the  balance. 

"Look  here,  grandfather,"  I  said,  "I 
didn't  want  any  of  this.  All  I  wanted 
was  a  loan  of  (say,  two  hundred  pounds). 
I  can  take  care  of  myself  ;  I  have  pros- 
pects and  opportunities,  good  friends  in 
the  States " 

The  old  man  waved  me  down.  "It's 
me  that  speaks  here,"  he  said  curtly  ; 
and  we  waited  the  coming  of  the  law- 
yer in  a  triple  silence.  He  appeared  at 
last,  the  maid  ushering  him  in — a  spec- 
tacled, dry  but  not  ungenial  looking 
man. 

"  Here,  Gregg,"  cried  my  grandfather. 
*'  Just  a  question.  AVliat  has  Aadam 
got  to  do  with  my  will  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  understand," 
said  the  lawyer,  staring. 

"  What  has  he  got  to  do  with  it  ?  "  re- 
peated the  old  man,  smiting  with  his 
fist  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair.     "Is  my 


money  mine's,  or  is  it  Aadam 's  ?  Can 
Aadam  interfere  ?  " 

"O,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Gregg.  "Cer- 
tainly not.  On  the  marriage  of  both  of 
your  children  a  certain  sum  was  paid 
down  and  accepted  in  full  of  legitim. 
You  have  surely  not  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstance, Mr.  Loudon  ?  " 

"So  that,  if  I  like,"  concluded  my 
grandfather,  hammering  out  his  words, 
"  I  can  leave  every  doit  I  die  possessed 
of  to  the  Great  Magunn  ?  " — meaning 
probably  the  Great  Mogul. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Gregg, 
with  a  shadow  of  a  smile. 

"  Ye  hear  that,  Aadam  ?  "  asked  my 
grandfather. 

"I  may  be  allowed  to  say  I  had  no 
need  to  hear  it,"  said  my  uncle. 

"Very  well,"  says  my  grandfather. 
"You  and  Jeannie's  yin  can  go  for  a 
bit  walk.     Me  and  Gregg  has  business." 

When  once  I  was  in  the  hall  alone 
with  Uncle  Adam,  I  turned  to  him,  sick 
at  heart.  "Uncle  Adam,"  I  said,  "you 
can  understand,  better  than  I  can  say, 
how  very  painful  all  this  is  to  me." 

"Yes,  I  am  sorry  you  have  seen  your 
grandfather  in  so  unamiable  a  light," 
replied  this  extraordinary  man.  "  You 
shouldn't  allow  it  to  affect  your  mind 
though.  He  has  sterling  qualities,  quite 
an  extraordinary  character  ;  and  I  have 
no  fear  but  he  means  to  behave  hand- 
somely to  you." 

His  composure  was  beyond  my  imita- 
tion :  the  house  could  not  contain  me, 
nor  could  I  even  promise  to  return  to 
it :  in  concession  to  which  weakness,  it 
was  agreed  that  I  should  call  in  about 
an  hour  at  the  office  of  the  lawyer,  whom 
(as  he  left  the  library)  Uncle  Adam 
should  waylay  and  inform  of  the  ar- 
rangement. I  suppose  there  was  never 
a  more  topsy-tiu'vy  situation  :  you 
would  have  thought  it  was  I  who 
had  suffered  some  rebuff,  and  that  iron- 
sided  Adam  was  a  generous  conqueror 
who  scorned  to  take  advantage. 

It  was  plain  enough  that  I  was  to  be 
endowed :  to  what  extent  and  upon 
what  conditions  I  was  now  left  for  an 
hour  to  meditate  in  the  wide  and  soli- 
tary thoroughfares  of  the  now  town, 
taking  counsel  with  street-corner  statues 
of  George  IV.  and  William  Pitt,  improv- 
ing my  mind  with  the  pictures  in  the 
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window  of  a  music- shop,  and  renewing 
my  acquaintance  with  Edinburgh  east 
wind.  By  the  end  of  the  hour  I  made 
my  way  to  Mr.  Gregg's  office,  where  I 
was  placed,  with  a  few  appropriate 
words,  in  possession  of  a  cheque  for  two 
thousand  pounds  and  a  small  parcel  of 
architectural  works. 

"  Mr.  Loudon  bids  me  add,"  continued 
the  lawyer,  consulting  a  little  sheet  of 
notes,  "  that  although  these  volumes  are 
very  valuable  to  the  practical  builder, 
you  must  be  careful  not  to  lose  origi- 
nality. He  tells  you  also  not  to  be  '  had- 
den  doun' — his  own  expression — by  the 
theory  of  strains,  and  that  Portland  ce- 
ment, properly  sanded,  will  go  a  long 
way." 

I  smiled,  and  remarked  that  I  sup- 
posed it  would. 

"  I  once  lived  in  one  of  my  excellent 
client's  houses,  observed  the  lawyer ; 
"  and  I  was  tempted,  in  that  case,  to 
think  it  had  gone  far  enough." 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  sir,"  said 
I,  "  you  will  be  rather  relieved  to  hear 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  becoming  a 
builder." 

At  this,  he  fairly  laughed  ;  and,  the 
ice  being  broken,  I  was  able  to  consult 
him  as  to  my  conduct.  He  insisted  I 
must  return  to  the  house,  at  least,  for 
luncheon,  and  one  of  my  walks  with  Mr. 
Loudon.  "  For  the  evening,  I  will  fur- 
nish you  with  an  excuse,  if  you  please," 
said  he,  "by  asking  you  to  a  bachelor 
dinner  with  myself.  But  the  luncheon 
and  the  walk  are  unavoidable.  He  is  an 
old  man,  and,  I  believe,  really  fond  of 
you  ;  he  would  naturally  feel  aggrieved 
if  there  were  any  appearance  of  avoiding 
him ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Adam,  do  you 
know,  I  think  your  delicacy  out  of 
place.  .  .  .  And  now,  Mr.  Dodd, 
what  are  you  to  do  with  this  money  ?  " 

Ay,  there  was  the  question.  With  two 
thousand  pounds — fifty  thousand  francs 
— I  might  return  to  Paris  and  the  arts, 
and  be  a  prince  and  millionnaire  in  that 
thrifty  Latin  Quarter.  I  think  I  had 
the  grace,  with  one  comer  of  my  mind, 
to  be  glad  that  I  had  sent  the  London 
letter  :  I  know  very  well  that  with  the 
rest  and  worst  of  me,  I  repented  bitterly 
of  that  precipitate  act.  On  one  point, 
however,  my  whole  multiplex  estate  of 
man  was  unanimous  :   the  letter  being 


gone,  there  was  no  help  but  I  must 
follow.  The  money  was  accordingly  di- 
vided in  two  unequal  shares  :  for  the 
first,  Mr.  Gregg  got  me  a  bill  in  the 
name  of  Dijon  to  meet  my  liabilities  in 
Paris  ;  for  the  second,  as  I  had  already 
cash  in  hand  for  the  expenses  of  my 
journey,  he  supplied  me  with  drafts  on 
San  Francisco. 

The  rest  of  my  business  in  Edin- 
burgh, not  to  dwell  on  a  very  agreeable 
dinner  with  the  lawyer  or  the  horrors  of 
the  family  luncheon,  took  the  form  of 
an  excursion  with  the  stonemason,  who 
led  me  this  time  to  no  suburb  or  work 
of  his  old  hands,  but  with  an  impulse 
both  natural  and  pretty,  to  that  more 
enduring  home  which  he  had  chosen  for 
his  clay.  It  was  in  a  cemetery,  by  some 
strange  chance,  immured  within  the 
bulwarks  of  a  prison  ;  standing,  besides, 
on  the  margin  of  a  chfi",  crowded  with 
elderly  stone  memorials,  and  green 
with  turf  and  ivy.  The  east  wind  (which 
I  thought  too  harsh  for  the  old  man)  con- 
tinually shook  the  boughs,  and  the  thin 
sun  of  a  Scottish  summer  drew  their 
dancing  shadows. 

"I  wanted  ye  to  see  the  place,"  said 
he.  "  Yon's  the  stane.  Euphemia  Boos  : 
that  was  my  good  wife,  your  grand- 
mither — hoots  !  I'm  wrong  ;  that  was 
my  first  yin  ;  I  had  no  bairns  by  her  ; 
— yours  is  the  second,  3Iary  Murray^ 
Born  1819,  Died  1850:  that's  her— a 
fine,  plain,  decent  sort  of  a  creature, 
tak'  her  athegether.  Alexander  Loudon, 
Born  Seventeen  Ninety -Twa,  Died- — 
and  then  a  hole  in  the  ballant :  that's 
me.  Alexander's  my  name.  They  ca'd 
me  Ecky  when  I  was  a  boy.  Eh,  Ecky  ! 
ye're  an  awful  auld  man  !  " 

I  had  a  second  and  sadder  experience 
of  graveyards  at  my  next  alighting- 
place,  the  city  of  Muskegon,  now  ren- 
dered conspicuous  by  the  dome  of  the 
new  capitol  encaged  in  scaffolding.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  arrived, 
and  raining ;  and  as  I  walked  in  great 
streets,  of  the  very  name  of  which  I  was 
quite  ignorant — double,  treble,  and 
quadruple  lines  of  horse-cars  jingling 
by — hundred-fold  wires  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  matting  heaven  above 
my  head — huge,  staring  houses,  garish 
and  gloomy,  flanking  me  from  either 
hand — the  thought  of  the  Rue  Racine, 
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ay,  and  of  the  cabman's  eating-house, 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  The  whole 
monotonous  Babel  had  grown,  or  I 
should  rather  say  swelled,  with  such  a 
leap  since  my  departure,  that  I  must 
continually  inquire  my  way,  and  the 
very  cemetery  was  brand  new.  Death, 
however,  had  been  active  ;  the  graves 
were  already  numerous,  and  I  must 
pick  my  way  in  the  rain,  among  the 
tawdry  sepulchres  of  millionnaires,  and 
past  the  plain,  black  crosses  of  Hun- 
garian laborers,  till  chance  or  instinct 
led  me  to  the  place  that  was  my  father's. 
The  stone  had  been  erected  (I  knew  al- 
ready) "  by  admiring  friends  "  ;  I  could 
now  judge  their  taste  in  monuments  ; 
their  taste  in  literature,  methought,  I 
could  imagine,  and  I  refrained  from 
drawing  near  enough  to  read  the  terms 
of  the  inscription.  But  the  name  was 
in  larger  letters  and  stared  at  me — 
James  K.  Dodd.  What  a  singular  thing 
is  a  name,  I  thought ;  how  it  clings  to  a 
man,  and  continually  misrepresents,  and 
then  survives  him  ;  and  it  flashed  across 
my  mind,  with  a  mixture  of  regret 
and  bitter  mirth,  that  I  had  never 
known,  and  now  probably  never  should 
know,  what  the  K  had  represented. 
King,  Kilter,  Kay,  Kaiser,  I  went,  run- 
ning over  names  at  random,  and  then 
stumbled  witbi  ludicrous  misspelling 
on  Kornelius,  and  had  nearly  laughed 
aloud.  I  have  never  been  more  child- 
ish ;  I  suppose  (although  the  deeper 
voices  of  my  nature  seemed  all  dumb) 
because  I  have  never  been  more  moved. 
And  at  this  last  incongruous  antic  of  my 
nerves,  I  was  seized  with  a  panic  of  re- 
morse and  fled  the  cemetery. 

Scarce  less  funereal  was  the  rest  of 
my  experience  in  Muskegon,  where, 
nevertheless,  I  lingered,  visiting  my 
father's  circle,  for  some  days.  It  was  in 
piety  to  him  I  lingered  ;  and  I  might 
have  spared  myself  the  pain.  His 
memory  was  already  quite  gone  out. 
For  his  sake,  indeed,  I  was  made  wel- 
come ;  and  for  mine  the  conversation 
rolled  awhile  with  laborious  eftbrt  on 
the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  His  former 
comrades  dwelt,  in  my  company,  upon 
his  business  talents  or  his  generosity 
for  public  purposes  ;  when  my  back  was 
turned,  they  remembered  him  no  more. 
My  father  had  loved  me  ;  I  had  left  him 
Vol.  X.-33 


alone  to  live  and  die  among  the  indif- 
ferent ;  now  I  returned  to  find  him 
dead  and  buried  and  forgotten.  Un- 
avaihng  penitence  translated  itself  in 
my  thoughts  to  fresh  resolve.  There  was 
another  poor  soul  who  loved  me :  Pin- 
kerton.  I  must  not  be  guilty  twice  of 
the  same  error. 

A  week  perhaps  had  been  thus 
wasted,  nor  had  I  prepared  my  friend 
for  the  delay.  Accordingly,  when  I  had 
changed  trains  at  Council  Blufi's,  I  was 
aware  of  a  man  appearing  at  the  end  of 
the  car  with  a  telegram  in  his  hand  and 
inquiring  whether  there  were  any  one 
aboard  *'  of  the  name  of  London  Dodd  ?" 
I  thought  the  name  near  enough,  claimed 
the  despatch,  and  found  it  was  from  Pin- 
kerton  :  "  What  day  do  you  arrive  ? 
Awfully  important."  I  sent  him  an  an- 
swer giving  day  and  hour,  and  at  Og- 
den  found  a  fresh  despatch  awaiting 
me  :  "  That  will  do.  Unspeakable  re- 
lief. Meet  you  at  Sacramento."  In 
Paris  days  I  had  a  private  name  for 
Pinkerton  :  "The  Irrepressible"  was 
what  I  had  called  him  in  hours  of  bit- 
terness ;  and  the  name  rose  once  more 
on  my  lips.  What  mischief  was  he  up 
to  now  ?  What  new  bowl  was  my  benig- 
nant monster  brewing  for  his  Franken- 
stein ?  In  what  new  imbroglio  should  I 
alight  on  the  Pacific  coast  ?  My  trust 
in  the  man  was  entire,  and  my  distrust 
perfect.  I  knew  he  would  never  mean 
amiss  ;  but  I  was  convinced  he  would 
almost  never  (in  my  sense)  do  aright. 

I  suppose  these  vague  anticipations 
added  a  shade  of  gloom  to  that  already 
gloomy  place  of  travel  :  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  scowled  in  my 
face  at  least,  and  seemed  to  point  me 
back  again  to  that  other  native  land  of 
mine,  the  Latin  Quarter.  But  when  the 
Sierras  had  been  climbed,  and  the  train, 
after  so  long  beating  and  panting, 
stretched  itself  upon  the  downward 
track  —  when  I  beheld  that  vast  extent 
of  prosperous  country  rolling  seaward 
from  the  woods  and  the  blue  moimtains, 
that  illimitable  spread  of  rippling  com, 
the  trees  growing  and  blowing  in  the 
merry  weather,  the  country  boys  throng- 
ing aboard  the  train  with  figs  and 
peaches,  and  the  conductors,  and  the 
very  darky  stewards,  visibly  exulting  in 
the  change  —  up   went   my  soul  like  a 
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balloon  ;  Care  fell  from  his  perch  upon 
my  shoulders  ;  and  when  I  spied  my 
Pinkerton  among  the  crowd  at  Sacra- 
mento, I  thought  of  nothing  but  to 
shout  and  wave  for  him,  and  grasp  him 
by  the  hand,  like  what  he  was  —  my 
dearest  friend* 

"  O  Loudon  !  "  he  cried*  "  Man,  how 
IVe  pined  for  you!  And  you  haven't 
come  an  hour  too  soon.  You're  known 
here  and  waited  for  ;  I've  been  booming 
you  already  ;  you're  billed  for  a  lecture 
to-morrow  night :  Student  Life  in  Paris, 
Grave  and  Gay  :  twelve  hundred  places 
booked  at  the  last  stock  !  Tut,  man, 
you're  looking  thin  !  Here,  try  a  drop 
of  this."  And  he  produced  a  case  bot- 
tle, staringly  labelled  Pinkerton 's  Thir- 
teen Star  Golden  State  Brandy,  War- 
ranted Entire. 

"  God  bless  me  !  "  said  I,  gasping  and 
winking  after  my  first  plunge  into  this 
fiery  fluid.  "And  what  does  'War- 
ranted Entire '  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  Loudon  !  you  ought  to  know 
that!"  cried  Pinkerton.  "It's  real, 
copper-bottomed  English  ;  you  see  it  on 
all  the  old-time  w^ayside  hostelries  over 
there." 

"But  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  it  means 
something  Warranted  Entirely  differ- 
ent,"  said  I,  "  and  applies  to  the  public 
house,  and  not  the  beverages  sold." 

"It's  very  possible,"  said  Jim,  quite 
unabashed.  "  It's  eftective,  anyway ; 
and  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  it  has  boomed 
that  spirit :  it  goes  now  by  the  hundred 
gi'oss  of  cases.  By  the  way,  I  hope  you 
won't  mind  ;  I've  got  your  portrait  all 
over  San  Francisco  for  the  lecture,  en- 
larged from  that  carte  de  visit :  H.  Lou- 
don Dodd,  the  Americo-Parisienne  Sculp- 
tor. Here's  a  proof  of  the  small  hand- 
bills ;  the  posters  are  the  same,  only  in 
red  and  blue,  and  the  letters  fourteen 
by  one." 

I  looked  at  the  handbill,  and  my  head 
turned.  What  was  the  use  of  words  ? 
why  seek  to  explain  to  Pinkerton  the 
knotted  horrors  of  "  Americo-Pari- 
sienne ?  "  He  took  an  early  occasion  to 
point  it  out  as  "rather  a  good  phrase  ; 
gives  the  two  sides  at  a  glance :  I 
wanted  the  lecture  written  up  to  that." 
Even  after  we  had  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  at  the  actual  physical  shock 
of  my  own  effigy  placarded  on  the  streets 


I  had  broken  forth  in  petulant  words, 
he  never  comprehended  in  the  least  the 
ground  of  my  aversion. 

"  If  I  had  only  known  you  disliked  red 
lettering  !  "  was  as  high  as  he  could  rise, 
"  You  are  perfectly  right :  a  clear-cut 
black  is  preferable,  and  shows  a  great 
deal  farther.  The  only  thing  that  pains 
me  is  the  portrait :  I  own  I  thought 
that  a  success.  I'm  dreadfully  and  trul}^ 
sorry,  my  dear  fellow  :  I  see  now^  it's  not 
what  you  had  a  right  to  expect  ;  but  I 
did  it,  Loudon,  for  the  best ;  and  the 
press  is  all  delighted." 

At  the  moment,  sweeping  through 
green  tule  swamps,  I  fell  direct  on  the 
essential.  "But,  Pinkerton,"  I  cried, 
"this  lecture  is  the  maddest  of  your 
madnesses.  How  can  I  prepare  a  lect- 
ure in  thirty  hours  ?  " 

"  All  done,  Loudon  I "  he  exclaimed 
in  triumph.  "All  ready.  Trust  me 
to  pull  a  piece  of  business  through. 
You'll  find  it  all  type-written  in  my  desk 
at  home.  I  put  the  best  talent  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  job  :  Harry  Miller,  the 
brightest  pressman  in  the  city." 

And  so  he  rattled  on,  beyond  reach  of 
my  modest  protestations,  blurting  out 
his  complicated  interests,  crying  up  his 
new  acquaintances,  and  ever  and  again 
hungering  to  introduce  me  to  some 
"  whole-souled,  grand  fellow,  as  sharp 
as  a  needle,"  from  whom,  and  the  very 
thought  of  whom,  my  spirit  shrank  in- 
stinctively. 

Well,  I  was  in  for  it :  in  for  Pink- 
erton, in  for  the  portrait,  in  for  the 
type-written  lecture.  One  promise  I  ex- 
torted— that  I  was  never  again  to  be 
committed  in  ignorance  ;  even  for  that, 
when  I  saw  how  its  extortion  puzzled 
and  depressed  the  Irrepressible,  my  soul 
repented  me  ;  and  in  all  else  I  suffered 
myself  to  be  led  uncomplaining  at  his 
chariot  wheels.  The  Irrepressible  did 
I  say  ?  The  Irresistible  were  nigher 
truth. 

But  the  time  to  have  seen  me  was 
when  I  sat  down  to  Harry  Miller's  lect- 
ure. He  was  a  facetious  dog,  this  Harry 
Miller ;  he  had  a  gallant  way  of  skirt- 
ing the  indecent  which  (in  my  case)  pro- 
duced physical  nausea ;  and  he  could 
be  sentimental  and  even  melodramatic 
about  grisettes  and  starving  genius.  I 
found  he  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  my 
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correspondence  with  Pinkerton  :  adven- 
tures of  my  own  were  here  and  there 
horribly  misrepresented,  sentiments  of 
my  own  echoed  and  exaggerated  till  I 
blushed  to  recognize  them.  I  will  do 
Harry  Miller  justice  :  he  must  have  had 
a  kind  of  talent,  almost  of  genius  ;  all 
attempts  to  lower  his  tone  proving 
fruitless,  and  the  Harry-Millerism  ine- 
radicable. Nay,  the  monster  had  a  cer- 
tain key  of  style,  or  want  of  style,  so 
that  certain  milder  passages,  whicli  I 
sought  to  introduce,  discorded  horribly, 
and  impovished  (if  that  were  possible) 
the  general  effect. 

By  an  early  hour  of  the  numbered 


and  I  can't  see  why  anybody  should." 
Audience  and  lecturer  laughed  together 
till  the  tears  ran  down  ;  vociferous  and 
repeated  applause  hailed  my  impromptu 
sally.  Another  hit  which  I  made  but  a 
little  after,  as  I  turned  three  pages  of 
the  copy  :  "  You  see  I  am  leaving  out  as 
much  as  I  possibly  can,"  increased  the 
esteem  with  which  my  patrons  had  be- 
gun to  regard  me  ;  and  when  I  left  the 
stage  at  last,  my  departing  form  was 
cheered  with  laughter,  stamping,  shout- 
ing, and  the  waving  of  hats. 

Pinkerton  was  in  the  waiting-room, 
feverishly  jotting  in  his  pocket-book.  As 
he  saw  me  enter,  he  sprang  up,  and  I 


evening  I  might  have  been  observed  at    declare,  the  tears  were  trickling  on  his 
the  sign  of  the  Foodie  Dog,  dining  wdth    cheeks. 


my  agent  :  so  Pinkerton  delighted  to 
describe  himself.  Thence,  like  an  ox  to 
the  slaughter,  he  led  me  to  the  hall, 
where  I  stood  presently  alone,  confront- 
ing assembled  San  Francisco,  with  no 
better  allies  than  a  table,  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter, and  a  mass  of  manuscript  and  t^^pe- 
work,  representing  Harry  Miller  and 
myself.  I  read  the  lecture  ;  for  I  had 
lacked  both  time  and  will  to  get  the 
trash  by  heart  —  read  it  hurriedly,  hum- 
bly, and  with  visible  shame.  Now  and 
then  I  would  catch  in  the  auditorium 
an    eye  of  some  intelligence,  now  and 


"  My  dear  hoj,"  he  cried,  "  I  can  never 
forgive  myself,  and  you  can  never  for- 
give me.  Never  mind  :  I  did  it  for  the 
best.  And  how  nobly  you  clung  on  !  I 
dreaded  we  should  have  had  to  return 
the  money  at  the  doors." 

''It  would  have  been  more  honest  if 
we  had,"  said  I. 

The  pressmen  followed  me,  Harry 
Miller  in  the  front  ranks  ;  and  I  was 
amazed  to  find  them,  on  the  whole,  a 
pleasant  set  of  lads,  probably  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  even 
Harry  Miller  apparently  a  gentleman. 


then,  in  the  manuscript,  would  stumble    I  had   in  oysters  and  champagne  —  for 


on  a  richer  vein  of  Harry  Miller,   and 
my  heart  would  fail  me,  and  I  gabbled. 
The  audience  yawned,  it  stirred  uneasily, 
it  muttered,  grumbled,  and  broke  forth 
at   last   in   articulate    cries   of  "  Speak 
up  !  "  and  ''  Nobody  can  hear  ! "     I  took 
to  skipping,  and  being  extremely  ill-ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  almost  invari- 
ably cut  in  again  in  the  unintelligible 
midst  of  some  new  topic.     What  struck 
me  as  extremely  ominous,  these  misfor- 
tunes were  allowed  to  pass  without  a    all  the  papers,  you  must  have  supposed 
laugh.     Indeed,  I  was  beginning  to  fear    my  evening's  entertainment  an  uuquali- 
the  worst,  and  even  personal  indignity,    fied  success. 


the  receipts  were  excellent  —  and  being 
in  a  high  state  of  nervous  tension,  kept 
the  table  in  a  roar.  Indeed,  I  was  never 
in  my  life  so  well  inspired  as  when  I 
described  my  vigil  over  Harry  Miller's 
literature  or  the  series  of  my  emotions 
as  I  faced  the  audience.  The  lads  vowed 
I  was  the  soul  of  good  company  and  the 
prince  of  lecturers  ;  and  —  so  wonder- 
ful an  institution  is  the  popular  press  — 
if  you  had  seen  the  notices  next  day  in 


when  all  at  once  the  humor  of  the 
thing  broke  upon  me  strongly.  I  could 
have  laughed  aloud  ;  and  being  again 
summoned  to  speak  up,  I  faced  my  pa- 
trons for  the  first  time   with   a   smile. 


I  was  in  excellent  spirits  when  I  re- 
turned home  that  night,  but  the  miser- 
able Pinkerton  sorrowed  for  us  both. 

"  O,  Loudon,"  he  said,  "I  shall  never 
forgive  myself.     When  I  saw  vou  didn't 


"  Very  well,"  I  said,  "  I  will  try  ;  though    catch  on  to  the   idea   of   the  lecture,   I 
I  don't  suppose  anybody  wants  to  hear,     should  have  given  it  myself  !  " 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AMONG  the  most  interesting  to  me 
of  the  descriptive  articles  printed 
in  the  magazines  of  1890,  were 
those  of  a  series  in  Scribner's,  on  the 
subject  of  American  homes  ;  and  they 
must  have  had  something  of  this  interest 
for  almost  everyone,  for  it  is  a  sorry  soul 
that  does  not  thrill  with  pleasure  at  the 
thought  of  home,  an  unfortunate  soul 
that  does  not  own  one,  an  unambitious 
soul  who,  having  a  home,  does  not  often 
consider  what  he  can  do  to  add  to  its 
charms.  Many  kinds  of  houses  were 
portrayed  in  the  series  —  magnificent 
homes,  plain  homes,  city  homes,  coun- 
try homes  ;  but  in  all  cases  they  were 
the  homes  of  people  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment. And  so,  when  all  the  series  had 
been  printed,  it  occurred  to  the  writer 
that  certain  other  homes  with  which  he 
had  become  acquainted — homes  that  no 
artist  or  architect  could  approve — the 
homes  of  the  rude  and  unrefined,  the 
odd  homes  of  Americans,  might  be  in- 
terestingly described.  Yet  let  it  be 
said  that  no  one  knows  better  than  the 
writer  that  neither  cost  nor  conven- 
tionality is  a  necessity  to  an  attractive 
home. 

In  a  study  of  odd  homes  the  oddest 
of  them  all  will  naturally  be  found 
where  ordinary  materials  are  scarce  and 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention — 
on  the  frontier.  It  was  the  oddity  of 
frontier  homes  that  first  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  writer  to  the  subject  of 
this  article,  and  frontier  homes  will  be 
first  described.  Although  the  American 
frontier  is  now  a  narrow  and  narrowing 
space,  there  is  still  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory in  the  Southwest  within  which 
farms  may  be  had  practically  for  the 
taking — the  cash  cost  is  nominal.  In 
Texas  are  areas,  larger  than  some  of  the 
Eastern  States,  on  which  no  man  dwells. 
In  the  Indian  Territory  the  land  yet  to 
be  opened  to  settlement  will  make 
thousands  of  farms  ;  while  in  that  small, 
but  very  remarkable,  part  of  the  South- 
west aptly  termed  "  No  Man's  Land," 
more  than  a  milKon  fertile  acres  are  yet 


unclaimed  by  the  home-seekers.  While 
the  work  of  settling  these  lands  is 
going  on,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic  likely  to  prove  more  en- 
tertaining to  the  traveller  than  the  set- 
tled portions  adjoining.  Lacking  the 
weird  bustle  and  whirl,  and  certain 
other  characteristics,  which  make  the 
mining  towns  picturesque  and  in  a  way 
attractive,  the  frontier  of  the  South- 
west has  features  of  its  own  which  well 
repay  attention. 

Of  all  of  these  features  none  will  be 
more  likely  to  interest  any  passing 
stranger  than  the  homes  peculiar  to  the 
prairie  section — the  dugout  and  the 
sod-house. 

The  frontiersman  of  the  Southwest 
has  but  a  small  store  of  goods.  With  a 
w^agon  above  which  five  arching  hoops 
stretch  a  breadth  of  cotton  cloth  to 
shelter  his  family ;  with  a  team  in  a  dis- 
jointed harness  to  draw  the  wagon  ; 
with  a  shot-gun  for  game  and  a  navy 
revolver  to  satisf}'  his  love  of  swagger 
or  the  demands  of  frontier  society ; 
with  a  side  of  bacon  and  a  bag  of  meal 
for  food,  he  wends  his  way  across  the 
plains.  He  is  "  from  the  States,"  and 
he  is  going  "to  locate  a  claim."  He 
avoids  rather  than  seeks  a  settled 
neigliborhood,  and  so  drifts  on  and  on 
until  at  last  a  spring  or  a  stream  of 
sweet  water,  with  the  accompanying 
clumps  of  gnarled  cotton-wood  trees, 
attracts  him,  and  he  decides  "to 
locate."  Thereat  he  sets  to  work  dig- 
ging a  dwelling. 

A  look  at  the  site  chosen  by  the  wiser 
ones  is  alone  worth  a  journey  thither. 
They  have  a  term  which  they  apply  out 
there  to  the  land  found  along  the 
water-courses  that  is  graphically  de- 
scriptive.    They  call  it  broken  land. 

Into  the  face  of  one  of  the  low  verti- 
cal earth  walls  of  the  broken  land,  the 
home-maker  cuts  a  hole  as  a  Yankee 
farmer  digs  a  cellar  for  a  hillside  barn. 
Though  rarely  larger  than  ten  by  four- 
teen feet  on  the  bottom,  these  cellar-Hke 
holes  are  sometimes  twelve  by  eighteen, 
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Dugout  of  a  Southwestern   Pioneer. 


with  the  depth  of  the  hole  as  much  as 
five  or  six  feet,  and  sometimes  eighteen 
by  fifteen  large,  with  the  long  way  of 
the  hole  lying  along  the  front  of  the 
natural  earth  wall. 

The  digging  completed,  trees  are  cut 
to  furnish  logs  for  building  up  the  front 
of  the  home,  and  for  use  as  rafters 
placed  a  foot  or  so  apart  over  the  top. 
The  limbs  of  the  trees,  with  some  long 
grass  from  a  moist  place,  if  an}'  can  be 
found,  are  used  to  make  a  rude  thatch 
over  the  rafters,  and  then  the  sods,  cut 
out  and  carefully  saved  when  the  hole 
was  dug,  are  placed  on  top  of  the  thatch, 
while  the  earth  from  the  hole  is  heaped 
on  toj)  of  all  into  a  grave-shaped  mound. 
A  blanket  is  hung  in  tlie  doorway,  or  the 
cotton  from  the  wagon-hooj^s  will  serve, 
and  there  is  the  dugout  home  as  cosey 
as  the  home  of  a  prairie-dog  or  a  wood- 
chuck. 

"  'Taint  much  for  style,  huht-uh,  but 
stranger,  haint  that  a  plumb  prettv  view 
from  the  do'?  Um-huh-h-h,  well,  I 
reckon  that's  Avhatever,"  said  the  proud 
owner  of  such  a  home  forty  miles  north 
of  Vernon,  Texas,  and  thereby  called  at- 
tention to  certain  of  his  own  character- 
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istics,  as  well  as  to  certain  peculiarities 
of  his  home. 

Varying  tastes  make  many  kinds  of 
dugouts.  They  can  be  found  with  the 
walls  and  floor  covered  with  boards 
bought  at  a  great  price  in  a  far-away  rail- 
road town.  Some  have  board  walls  that 
rise  a  foot  or  two  above  the  grorjid,  and 
a  board  roof  as  well.  Some  ha^e  a  win- 
dow in  one  end.  Now  and  then  a  small 
one  will  have  a  canvas  roof.  Some  are 
dug  in  the  level  prairie.  The  o^^^ler  of 
a  livery  stable  in  Vernon,  Texas,  told 
the  writer  that  he  had  often  at  night 
unwittingly  driven  right  over  such 
dwellings  and  wondered  what  made  the 
ground  so  uneven,  until  the  proprietor 
of  the  dugout  came  out  with  a  Win- 
chester in  hand. 

The  half-way  house  on  the  road  from 
Vernon  to  Mangum  was,  in  those  days 
(1888),  a  dugout.  It  had  six  beds 
ranged  in  two  rows  along  the  side  walls. 
The  space  between  the  beds  was  just 
wide  enough  to  enable  the  guests  to  pass 
along  in  single  file  to  the  table  beyond. 
The  landlady  at  the  head  of  the  table 
used  the  stove  at  her  elbow  for  a  side- 
board.    Slops   in   the    coflfee-cups    that 
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were  passed  to  her  to  be  refilled  were 
poured  on  the  floor,  where  the  dry,  sandy 
loam  quickly  absorbed  them.  There 
are  more  attractive  hotels  in  the  Texas 
Panhandle,  but  this  one,  as  here  accu- 
rately described,  probably  seems  worse 
to  the  reader  than  it  would  have  seemed 
on  inspection,  for  there  was  no  bad  odor 
about  it,  while  the  table  looked  clean 
and  even  attractive  to  the  hungry  way- 
farers. 


However  the  dugout  may  seem  to  the 
unaccustomed,  it  is  a  home  to  which  the 
southwestern  frontiersman  becomes  so 
much  attached  that  he  will  sometimes  live 
in  no  other.  When  this  statement  was 
made  to  the  writer  he  could  not  believe 
it,  but  after  seeing  a  picturesque  dugout 
in  the  Cobequid  Mountains,  Nova  Scotia, 
with  a  great  forest  on  every  side  from 
which  a  log-cabin  could  have  been  easily 
made,   the  conclusion  that  some   men. 
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like  some  animals,  burrow  instinctive- 
ly was  inevitable.  Surely  there  is  no 
place  like  home  when  the  home  is  a 
dugout. 

All  travellers  observe  that  the  styles 


implements  of  his  art,  but  Kansas  fron- 
tier builders  find  tiie  plow  very  usefuL 
Having  selected  his  building-spot  the 
Kansan  goes  to  the  moistest  piece  of 
grass  he  can  find,  because  its  roots  are 


An    Indian   Tepee — Group   of   Blackfeet. 


of  dwellings  vary  about  as  much  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  as  fashions 
in  clothes  do.  Contemplate,  for  in- 
stance, the  flat-head  houses  of  Brooklyn 
— two  stories  high  in  front  and  three 
in  the  rear  ;  the  beetle-rump  cottages 
of  Philadelphia,  where  the  second  story 
projects  several  feet  beyond  the  rear 
wall  of  the  first :  the  Jersey  City  street, 
where  all  the  houses  are  built  on  the 
hulks  of  abandoned  canal-boats.  So  it 
is  that  in  the  Southwest  the  dugout  is 
the  favorite  Texas  frontier  home,  while 
in  Kansas  society  demands  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sod-house. 

An  axe  and  a  shovel  are  all  the  tools 
needed  in  preparing  the  Texas  home  ;  to 
build  a  sod-house  the  architect  needs  a 
plow  as  w^ell.  The  reader  will  doubtless 
remember  that  Mr.  AViUiam  P.  P.  Long- 
fellow, in  his  "  Architect's  Point  of 
View,"  printed  in  the  January  Scribner, 
did  not  mention  the  plow  as  one  of  the 


sure  to  be  long  and  strong,  and  there 
turns  over  the  sod  in  furrows  a  foot 
wide  and  three  inches  deej).  The  sods 
thus  turned  are  cut  into  convenient 
lengths  to  handle,  and  then  laid  up  into 
house  walls  as  flat  stones  might  be. 
When  the  walls  are  as  high  as  he  can 
reach  from  the  ground  he  drags  his 
w^agon  to  them  and  uses  it  as  a  scaffold. 
Holes  for  windows  and  doors  are  left  in 
the  wall.  Rouo;'li  boards  are  commonly 
used  for  door  and  window  frames,  but 
small  limbs  from  a  tree  in  the  creek  bed 
will  answer.  Puncheons  split  from  tree- 
trunks  would  be  used,  but  for  the  fact 
that  tree-trunks  in  that  coiuitry  cannot 
be  split.  Tree-tnmks  supported  on 
posts  (for  a  sod  wall  will  bear  very  little 
weight)  serve  as  rafters,  and  the  smaller 
limbs  with  grass  make  a  thatching  for 
the  roof,  which  is  made  watcr-jn'oof  by 
two  layers  of  sod.  A  majoiity  of  the 
sod-houses  have  sawed  i*afters  and  sheet- 
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ing,  however,  though  sods  are  ahnost 
always  used  in  place  of  shingles. 

The  proprietor  of  the  sod-house 
shown  in  the  engraving  began  house- 
keeping on  his  claim  in  what  is  now  the 
wing,  which  by  itself  is  a  genuine  sod- 
house.  But  he  had  located  a  lucky 
claim  ;  it  was  near  Meade,  Kansas,  in 
the  Crooked  Creek  Valley,  where  he  got 
flowing  w^aterat  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  and  was  thus  able  to  irri- 
gate his  fields.  With  increasing  pros- 
perity he  built  a  sod-walled  addition 
with  a  shingle  roof,  and  thus  became 
the  owner  of  the  most  pretentious  farm- 
house for  miles  round  about. 

Some  sod  walls  are  furred  off,  lathed, 
and  plastered.  The  home  of  the  Pres- 
byterian preacher  in  Beaver  City,  No 
Man's  Land,  in  1888,  was  plastered  on 
the  sod  w^ith  gypsum.  It  had  good 
windows,  good  doors,  a  good  floor,  and 
was  divided  into  several  rooms  It  was 
not  only  comfortable,  but  having  been 
decorated  with  rare  taste  by  his  wife 
and  daughters,  was  positively  charming 


within.  Like  the  one  illustrated,  it  was 
an  exceptionally  good  sod-house.  The 
earth,  carpeted  with  buffalo-grass,  is  the 
usual  floor,  while  windows  and  doors  are 
often  closed  with  cotton  cloth  only. 

On  the  trail  from  Meade  to  Beaver 
City  may  still  be  found  the  ruins  of  an 
abandoned  town  that  was  built  of  sods. 
The  most  pretentious  building  was  the 
hotel,  a  structure  at  least  twenty  by 
forty  feet  large,  and  a  story  and  a  quar- 
ter high.  If  in  the  proper  hands  it  was 
doubtless  a  decent — perhaps  a  comfort- 
able— hostelry.  Of  course  the  second 
floor,  like  the  roof,  had  to  be  supported 
clear  of  the  sod  walls  by  substantial 
posts. 

Thinking  of  the  booms  and  boomers 
of  the  Southwest  recalls  naturally  the 
boomers  of  Oklahoma.  No  unpreju- 
diced reader  can  hear  the  true  story  of 
Oklahoma  without  a  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion, for  during  a  period  of  nine  years 
one  set  of  white  men  occupied  and  grew 
rich  in  a  territory  from  which  another 
set  was  excluded  on  the  pretence  that 
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white  men  could  not  lawfully  occupy  it. 
The  strong  arm  of  the  American  army 
was  used  at  the  dictation  of  the  cattle- 
owners  to  exclude  the  home-seekers. 
Seeking  only  what  they  believed  to  be 
their  lawful  heritage  under  the  home- 
stead laws  of  Oklahoma,  boomers  faced 
the  heat  of  the  August  sun  on  the  glaring 
sands  of  the  Cimarron  ;  they  crouched 
over  scanty  fires,  or  with  none  at  all, 
under  the  lee  of  overturned  wagons 
while  Intter  northers  swe2:>t  across  the 
plains  of  the  Cherokee  strip  ;  they  faced 
death  itself  from  the  rifles  and  revolvers 
of  the  cowboys  ;  but  their  courage  never 
failed  and  they  triumphed  at  last. 

It  is  a  picturesque  country.  Fronj 
the  summit  of  the  great  red  earth  cliifs 
of  the  Canadian  one  may  look  over  great 
breadths  of  woodland  and  miles  of 
rolling  prairie,  Avith  here  and  there 
stretches  and  clumps  of  trees — u2:»on 
scenes  of  such  beauty  that  even  tlie 
stolid  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  as  they 
gazed  thereon,  exclaimed  "  Oklahoma," 
i.e.,  "  lovely  country."  It  is  said  that 
when  once  a  boomer  was  able  to  enter 
the  land  and  locate  a  claim,  he  never 
abandoned  the  effort  to  secure  it,  but 
waited,  as  best  he  could,  until  noon  of 
that  day,  April  28th,  1889,  when  the  last 
barrier  was  removed,  and  then  joined  in 
the  most  remarkable  race  the  world  ever 
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Home  of  a  Lighthouse   Keeper,    Delaware   Breakwater. 

saw — a  race  between  thousands  of  men 
on  foot,  in  wagons  and  on  horseback, 
each  seeking  a  home. 

Of  the  efforts  made  to  secui-e  the 
home  before  that  day,  none  was  more 
interesting  than  those  where  little 
bunches  of  people,  as  they  woidd  have 

said — two  or  three 
families  of  close 
friends  stole  into  the 
forbidden  land.  Se- 
lecting a  location  as 
far  as  possible  from 
the  cattle  ranches, 
and  always  in  the 
forest,  homes  of 
poles  and  brush 
were  built  and  an 
effort  made  to  exist 
on  the  game  that 
abounded,    and    the 

2^1'^^^^^^*^^ s  ^^f  little 
gardens  that  were 
planted  in  some  nat- 
ural opening.  But 
sooner  or  later  the 
smoke  of  the  camp- 
fire  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  cowboy, 
and  then  came  a 
squad    of   soldiers 
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from  Fort  Sill.  The  gardens  were  trara- 
pled  under  the  hoofs  of  cavalry  horses, 
the  boomers  were  forced  into  their  own 
or  the  army  wagons,  and  then  brands 
from  the  camp-fire  were  ai:)plied  to  the 
shelters  they  had  lived  in.  As  the  flames 
rose  crackling  and  roaring  through  the 
dry  structure,  the  women  and  children 
wept  aloud,  while  the  men  looked  on  dry- 
eyed  but  with  murder  in  their  hearts,  be- 
cause of  the  destruction  of  their  homes. 
A  citizen  of  the  Southwest  no  less  in- 
teresting, though  often  much  less  at- 
tractive, than  any  of  the  rest,  is  the 
squawman.  The  hearts  of  the  Indians 
are  like  the  hearts  of  children — pretty 
bad  children  sometimes,  but  children 
nevertheless.  Given  the  ability  to  win 
the  regard  of  the  simple-hearted,  and 
rarely  can  a  place  be  found  so  nearly  a 
lazy  man's  paradise  as  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  climate,  save  for  an  occa- 
sional norther,  is  about  as  delightful  as 
that  on  a  South  Sea  island.  Grain  and 
garden  vegetables  need  little  more  than 
the  planting  to  produce  abundant  crops. 
The  woods  and  prairies  are  alive  with 
game,  and  the  streams  are  full  of  fish. 


The  young  squaws,  some  of  whom  are 
almost  white  and  very  attractive,  are 
obedient  and  long-suffering  as  wives. 
A  squaw's  right  in  the  tribe  gives  her 
white  husband  all  the  land  she  can  cul- 
tivate and  more,  too.  The  squaw  feels 
honored  by  a  union  with  a  white  man. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  plent}"-  of  white 
men  are  found  anxious  to  marry  here  and 
settle  down  to  a  life  of  idleness. 

The  home  commonly  built  by  such  a 
family  is  picturesque  in  its  wretched- 
ness, and  that  is  the  best  that  can  be 
said  of  it.  It  is  a  conglomeration  of 
logs  and  planks  that  would  not  be  ten- 
able in  a  climate  less  mild.  The  interior 
is  always  as  unattractive  as  the  exterior, 
and  very  often  more  so,  for  cleanliness  is 
not  a  characteristic  of  the  ordinary 
squawman's  wife.  Nevertheless  hun- 
dreds of  white  men  call  such  places  as 
here  described,  home. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the 
particular  shanty  from  which  the  en- 
graving was  made  was  the  home  of  a 
very  different  kind  of  a  squawman.  In- 
stead of  being  lazy,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  enterprising  men  of 
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the  Territory,  and  a  handsome  mansion 
has  replaced  his  first  home.  A  Scotcli- 
man  by  inheritance,  a  Yankee  in  train- 
ing, and  a  rustler  b}'  instinct,  this  man 
found  himself  in  the  Peoria  reservation, 
some  years  ago,  looking  for  the  silver 
mines  found  there  long  ago,  it  is  said,  by 
the  early  explorers.  Here  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  granddaughter  of  old  Baptiste 
Peoria,  the  last  of  the  great  chiefs  of 
the  tribe,  and  married  her.  He  thus 
obtained  something  better  than  a  sil- 
ver mine.  The  land  which  became  his 
through  his  wife  was  as  fertile  as  any 
ever  warmed  by  genial  sunshine.  It  is 
but  nine  miles  from  a  good  Kansas 
market.  When  visited  by  the  w^riter 
this  man  had  all  the  land  he  was  entitled 
to,  "  and  perhaps  a  potato  patch  more," 
as  he  said,  under  a  good  wire  fence — had 
one  corn  field,  for  instance,  in  which  the 
rows  of  corn-stalks  were  three  miles 
long — a  field  that  paid  him  from  seven 
to  eight  dollars  an  acre  profit  every 
year. 

To  fully  describe  the  odd  homes  of  the 
American  Indians  would  require  at  least 
as  much  space  as  can  be  devoted  to  this 


done.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  great 
adobe  structures  of  the  Pueblos,  holding 
from  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
people,  in  connection  with  the  little 
pole-and-brush  or  basket-work  huts  of 
the  Apaches  and  the  Xavajos,  which 
are,  as  one  may  say,  close  beside  them. 
Recall  the  cone-shaped  tepees  of  the 
Sioux,  once  covered  with  buffalo  skins, 
but  now  with  cheap  muslin  that  is  not 
only  thin  and  incapable  of  shedding  rain 
when  new,  but  which,  under  such  usage 
as  it  had  when  that  unfortunate  people 
were  driven  from  the  Pine  Pidge  agency 
l)y  the  murder  of  Sitting  Bull,  is  bumed 
full  of  holes  by  the  sparks  of  the  fires 
they  kindle  in  vain  efforts  to  make  them- 
selves comfortable.  And  then  there  are 
the  Seminole  homes,  built,  because  sum- 
mer is  ever  present,  with  a  roof  and 
an  elevated  floor,  but  without  walls,  on 
the  low-lying  hummocks  of  the  Florida 
Everglades  ;  homes  which  are  as  com- 
plete contrasts  as  possible  with  those 
other  native  homes  the  igdlus  of  the 
Eskimos. 

If  the  writer  may  judge  from  what  he 
has  heard  since  returning  from  a  voyage 
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entire  article,  but  very  interesting  mat-    to  Greenland,  so  little  is  known  by  the 
ter  it  would  be,  were  the  writing  well    averai^fe  citizen  about  the  Eskimo  homes 
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that  a  paragraph  should  perhaps  be  de-= 
voted  to  them.  The  Greenlander  lives 
in  a  house  so  much  like  the  sod-house 
of  the  Kansas  plains  that  one  almost 
wonders  whether  the  original  sod-house 
builder  was  not  a  Dane  who  had  been  to 
Greenland.  The  Greenland  home  is 
built  of  alternate  layers  of  stone  and  sod. 
It  has  a  plank  floor,  and  a  roof  that  is 
made  of  timbers  and  plank  covered  witli 
sods.  It  has,  however,  a  stone  and  sod 
buiTow-like  entry  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
feet  long,  and  a  beehive-shaped  kitchen 
built  at  one  side  of  the  entry,  which,  of 
course,  the  sod-house  does  not  have. 
When  told  that  these  huts  are  cleaner 
and  sweeter  than  the  tenements  de- 
scribed in  "  How  the  Other  Half  Lives," 
that  the  walls  are  ornamented  with 
lithographs  and  other  prints,  that  civil- 
ized stoves  and  clocks  are  not  unknown, 
and  that  in  summer  the  Eskimo  leaves 
his  hut  to  camp  for  weeks  in  a  tent 
while  sun  and  air  disinfect  the  igdlu,  the 
ordinary  citizen  is  greatly  astonished. 
On  the  west  shore  of  Baffin's  Bay  the 
Eskimos  live  in  snow-huts  in  winter  and 
in  tents  in  warm  weather.  Everybody 
has  read  of  the  dome-shaped  snow-house, 
but  very  few  seem  to  know  that  in  most 
of  these  houses  a  seal-skin  tent  is  erected 


to  shield  the  snowy  vault  from  the  heat 
of  the  seal-oil  lamp,  and  the  inhabitants 
from  the  dripping  w^ater  when  the  fire 
happens  to  get  warm  enough  to  melt  the 
vault  in  spite  of  the  tent.  Of  the  great 
dugouts  of  the  northwest  coast  little 
need  be  said,  for  since  Alaska  became  a 
United  States  territory  these  homes,  so 
much  like  the  Texas  dugout,  have  often 
been  described. 

One  might  with  interest  tell  of  cer- 
tain other  uncivilized  or  frontier  homes 
— the  Chinese  houses  in  mining  towns 
built  of  old  vegetable  and  meat  tins 
filled  with  earth,  and  the  hollow  trees 
and  the  caves  that  have  been  used  as 
homes  elsewhere  on  the  frontier — the 
houses  made  of  poles  and  mats  with 
grass  roofs  in  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica ;  but  there  are  odd  homes  in  the  old 
sections  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  and  these  must  receive  atten- 
tion. The  rude  home  of  the  plantation 
darky — a  home  with  log  walls,  a  punch- 
eon floor,  a  roof  of  unsmoothed  clap- 
boards held  in  place  by  logs  laid  on  top 
and  a  stick-and-mud  chimney,  would 
seem  odd  to  the  unaccustomed.  The 
homes  of  some  of  the  lighthouse  keep- 
ers of  the  Atlantic  coast — apartments  of 
three  or  four  rooms  compressed  into,  or 
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placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  within 
the  tower  on  top  of  which  is  a  great 
lamp  and  a  powerful  lens — are  odd 
homes,  and  in  some  cases  unique.  But 
of  all  the  homes  in  the  East  that  might 
be  described  here  with  interest,  space 
remains  for  but  two.  One  of  these  is 
the  home  of  the  Hatteras  Islander,  a 
home  which,  as  was  told  in  Scribner's 
for  last  October,  is,  at  the  north  of  the 
Cape,  about  to  be  whelmed  in  a  deluge 
of  sand. 

Seen  from  without,  the  typical  home 
of  the  Hatteras  islander  seems  to  be 
very  much  like  that  of  any  country  cot- 
tager. It  is  a  rectangular  structure,  one 
story  high,  with  what  seems  to  be  an 
ordinary  fireplace  chimney  boarded  in 
at  one  end,  and  usually  with  from  one 
to  three  little  shed-roof  additions  on  the 
sides,  "lean-tos,"  as  they  are  called. 
The  house  shown  in  the  engraving  had 
its  roof  patched  with  canvas. 

On  entering  a  Hatteras  home  the 
stranger,  if  tall,  would  at  once  notice 
that  the  door  was  so  low  that  only  very 
short  men  could  enter  without  stooping. 
There  is  probably  not  a  door  on  the 
island  that  a  tall  man  can  enter  without 
stooping.  Once  the  door  is  passed  the 
walls  are  found  to  be  smoke-stained  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  If  one  of  the  little 
doors  leading  to  a  lean-to  is  opened  the 
room  beyond  is  seen  to  be  a  bedroom 
just  large  enough  to  hold  a  bed  with 
standing  space  on  one  side,  but  rarely 
high  enough  for  an  ordinary  man  to 
stand  erect  in.  Feather  beds  of  pro- 
digious size  are  invariably  used,  although 
the  climate  of  the  island  is  so  mild  that 
most  of  the  people  live  without  stoves. 

But  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  house 
is  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  ordinary 
fireplace  chimney  when  it  is  seen  from 
without.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  fire- 
place. It  is  as  if  an  Indian  tepee  had 
been  spliced  to  a  frame  cottage.  Built 
for  the  most  part  of  common  boards 
nailed  to  poles  set  in  the  ground,  and 
having  a  floor  of  sand,  it  serves  at  once 
as  a  bay  to  enlarge  the  main  living 
room,  as  a  kitchen,  and  as  a  fireplace. 
A  low  bench  runs  around  the  wall  of 
the  bay,  and  here  the  family  gathers 
when  the  weather  is  cool  to  hold  their 
hands  over  the  fire,  made  of  the  branches 
of  live-oaks  and  cedars  on  the  sand  in 
Vol.  X.— S5 


the  middle  of  the  bay.  The  Hatteras 
islander  passes  his  winter  evenings  in 
the  comer  of  his  chimney  rather  than 
in  the  chimney  corner.  Here,  too,  the 
cooking  for  the  family  is  done. 

As  will  readily  be  imagined,  much 
smoke  from  the  fire  escapes  into  the 
main  room  in  spite  of  the  wide  board, 
nailed  to  a  long  pole,  with  which  the 
weather  side  of  the  top  of  this  chimney 
is  always  lengthened — a  device  suggest- 
ing the  flap  at  the  top  of  the  Sioux  tepee. 
When  a  northeast  gale  prevails  in  win- 
ter, the  cold  blast  pours  in  through  the 
cracks  of  the  chimney  to  make  the  un- 
fortunates shiver,  though  the  heat  of  the 
fire  may  be  scorching  their  hands  and 
faces.  Worse  than  all  else,  a  woman  or 
a  girl,  now  and  then,  is  burned  to  death 
because  her  skirts  happen  to  get  into  the 
unprotected  flame. 

The  last  home  to  be  described  has 
been  left  for  the  last  because  it  is  odd 
in  more  senses  than  one.  Not  only  is 
it  unusual  in  its  materials  and  form  ; 
the  fact  that  a  laborer  should  have  built 
a  home  not  only  different  from  that  of 
his  neighbors,  but  one  which  might  well 
make  a  man  of  education  and  refinement 
envious,  is  itself  odd. 

Just  over  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  those  of 
Lake  Ontario — between  the  waters  of  a 
tributary  of  Black  River  and  a  tributary 
of  the  Mohawk,  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  Adirondack  wilderness — lies  a 
little  settlement  called  Wheelertown. 
It  has  a  sawmill,  a  store,  a  schoolhouse, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  dwellings  scattered 
for  a  mile  along  the  road  that  skirts  the 
woods.  The  dwellings  of  the  whole  set- 
tlement are  odd  in  one  respect.  To  the 
rectangualar  box-frame  model  common 
throughout  the  nation  is  added  a  shed- 
roof  kitchen  which,  instead  of  being 
placed  behind  the  main  part  of  the 
house,  as  is  done  elsewhere,  is  here 
built  in  front,  opening  on  the  public 
highway. 

Standing  at  the  back  of  one  of  the 
fields  in  this  odd  settlement,  and  almost 
within  a  squirrel's  jump  of  the  great 
forest  that  stretches  away  unbroken  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north- 
east, is  an  odd  home  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. The  walls,  which  enclose  a  room, 
say  eleven  by  fourteen  feet  large,  are 
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built  of  unplaned  hemlock  boards  nailed 
in  a  vertical  position  to  small  timbers 
at  the  bottom  and  top.  The  cracks  be- 
tween the  boards  are  covered  with  bat- 
tens. The  floor  is  of  the  same  material 
as  the  sides,  but  the  roof  is  covered  with 
spruce  bark  supported  by  boards  that 
serve  at  once  the  purpose  of  rafters  and 
sheeting.  The  bark  is  held  in  place  by 
poles  brought  from  the  woods  and  laid 
across  it.  A  length  of  stove-pipe  pro- 
jecting through  a  hole  in  the  back,  serves 
as  a  chimney  for  a  cooking-stove. 

Instead  of  a  kitchen  in  front  of  the 
house,  as  other  dwellings  in  the  settle- 
ment have,  there  is  an  entry  or  storm 
portico  built  of  vertical  spruce  slabs, 
which  form  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
walls  of  the  house.  Wooden  latches 
serve  to  hold  the  doors  shut,  and  a  pad- 
lock with  a  wire-mended  chain  and  a 
staple  lock  it  when  locking  is  desired. 
A  small  window  on  each  side  furnishes 
ample  light  for  the  interior. 

As  winter  came  on  the  unplastered 
and  unceiled  walls  were  found  too  thin 
to  shut  out  the  cold  of  an  Adirondack 
storm  ;  the  house  had  to  be  banked  up, 
as,  indeed,  is  done  to  every  house  in 
the  region.  The  ordinary  citizen  of  the 
country  there  uses  stable  sweepings  or 
the  earth  on  which  the  house  is  built. 
The  man  who  preferred  a  spruce  bark 


roof  to  one  of  boards,  having  a  love  of 
the  beautiful  as  strong  as  his  desire  for 
the  useful,  built  a  rustic  structure  of 
slabs  and  stakes  high  about  the  walls  of 
his  house,  and  then  filled  the  space  thus 
formed  heaping-fuU  of  spruce  and  bal- 
sam boughs. 

It  is  a  lowly  home,  but  when  last  the 
writer  saw  it  the  snow  lay  deep  upon  the 
ground  round  about.  The  evergreen 
boughs  that  at  once  shut  out  the  cold 
of  winter  storms  and  made  fragrant  the 
air  within,  were  peeping  out  between 
the  slabs  that  held  them  in  place  and 
from  beneath  the  snow  that  had  fallen 
upon  them.  The  snow  that  had  fallen 
upon  the  roof  had  been  melted  by  the 
heat  within,  and  running  down,  had 
frozen  into  great  icicles  that  hung  from 
the  eaves.  The  wife,  coming  out  to 
hang  some  freshly  washed  clothing  on  a 
line,  paused  in  her  work  a  moment  to 
listen  to  the  ring  of  the  steel  her  man 
was  setting  home  in  the  heart  of  a  giant 
birch  in  the  forest  near  by.  A  moment 
later  the  tree,  with  crash  and  boom,  fell 
to  the  earth.  And  then  the  man,  as  he 
rested  with  his  eyes  on  the  swaying 
boughs  of  the  fallen  tree,  heard  the  voice 
of  the  wife  begin  a  song  born  of  cheery 
content  beside  their  bark-covered  cot- 
tage, just  beyond  the  shadows  of  the 
forest. 
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ICE   and  ku- 

rakkan,  yams, 
chillies,  jak- 
fruit,  and  plantains 
were  tlie  staple  ar- 
ticles offered  for 
sale  in  the  dingy 
boutiques  that  lined 
the  sides  of  a  half- 
deserted  street. 
Here  and  there  tur- 
baned  aborigines 
sought  shelter  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun 
under  the  project- 
ing palm  -  thatch, 
while  they  haggled 
with  the  patient 
boutique-k  e  e  p  e  r  s 
for  a  section  of  a 
jak-fruit,  a  bunch 
of  betel-leaves,  or  a 
few  cents  worth  of 
rice  for  their  next 
meal.  This  street 
leads  out  into  a 
grassy  common, 
where  a  number  of 
trees  cast  a  grate- 
ful shade  over  a 
group  of  half-nude  coolies  squatted 
beneath.  The  opposite  side  of  the  com- 
mon is  bounded  by  a  thoroughfare,  des- 
ignated by  a  modern  signboard  as  the 
"  Sacred  Road,"  and  on  which  bands  of 
dust-covered,  weary  pilgrims  were  wend- 
ing their  way.     They  were  walking  faster 


Bell-arch  near  Ruanweli  Dagoba. 


than  is  their  custom  on  long  pilgrim- 
ages, and  already  beginning  to  raise 
their  hands  over  their  heads,  with  palm 
to  jDalm,  and  uttering  their  strange 
homage  -  cry  :  "  Sadu  !  sadu  !  sadu  !  " 
(hallelujah  !  etc.).  It  was  evident  they 
were  nearing  some  extraordinary  shrine. 
A  few  rods  farther  on  they  entered  a 
walled  inclosure,  where  all  was  dark 
with  the  shade  of  gigantic  trees,  and 
where  crambling  walls,  moss-covered 
statues,  and  dislodged  blocks  of  granite 
indicated  the  flight  of  centuries  since 
the  shrine-builders  had  first  been  there. 
Then  up  a  series  of  well-preseiTed  steps 
(where  dvarpal — door-guardians — guard 
the  approach),  whose  balustrades  ter- 
minate in  the  mouths  of  fabulous  mon- 
sters that  suggest  a  hybrid  of  the  ele- 
phant and  the  crocodile. 

For  a  time  I  become  a  pilgrim  myself, 
and  join  their  number,  that  I  may  wit- 
ness the  object  of  their  devotion — as 
wonderful  to  me  as  it  is  worshipful  to 
them.  AYe  reach  the  uppermost  of  three 
successive  terraces  of  masoniy,  which  is 
crowned  by  the  multiple  trunk  of  a  ven- 
erable tree.  The  several  divisions  of 
this  tree  are  feeble,  gnarled,  and  bent  : 
the  leaves  lack  the  fresh  verdancy  of  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  plainly  show  the 
yellowish  pallor  of  decrepitude.  The 
soil  that  nourishes  its  roots  is  wellnigh 
saturated  with  the  oil  of  its  anoint- 
ment ;  yet,  bent  with  age,  this  patriarch 
spreads  its  protecting  anns  over  the 
jaded  devotees,  while  they  deposit  be- 
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neath  it  and  around  it  their  offerings 
of  cocoanut-oil,  palm-blossom,  champac 
flowers,  and  the  bloom  of  the  temple- 
tree  (frangipani).  Then  their  eager 
gaze  is  turned  upward  to  the  branches  ; 
they  crave  a  single  leaf,  but  none  would 
dare  pluck  it  from  the  tree  ;  it  must  fall 
in  full  maturity  to  yield  its  maximum  of 
merit.  I  had  travelled  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  to  look  upon  this  wonderful  tree, 
and  was  also  anxious  to  carry  away  a 
specimen  of  its  sacred  leafage.  A  pass- 
ing breeze  sways  the  branches ;  the 
leaves  rustle  ;  the  watchers  gaze  more 
expectantly  ;  a  withered  member  is  sep- 
arated from  its  branch  and  comes  sailing 
down.  There  is  no  whoop  of  exultation, 
no  trifling  smile  ;  but  instead,  a  deter- 
mined sally,  a  pious  scramble,  a  collision 
of  zealous  hands  and  heads,  and  the 
solitary  leaf  is  borne  away  in  the  hap- 
py bosom  of  the  successful  competitor. 
The  prizes  were  few  and  the  competitors 
were  many,  so  I  could  only  hope  to  se- 
cure one  by  remaining  till  the  pilgrims, 
at  nightfall,  had  turned  their  steps 
homeward,  which  I  did  ;  but  even  then 
robed  priests  remained  to  guard  this 
holy  of  hohes. 

As  if,  however,  to  reward  my  patience, 
two  leaves  fell  at  my  feet,  whereupon, 
well  satisfied,  I  turned  away  from  a  tree 
that  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  four 
hundred  millions  of  the  human  famity, 
and  which  is,  in  all  probabihty,  the  old- 
est historical  tree  in  the  world  ;  and 
when  I  tell  the  reader  that  it  has  been 
dropping  its  consecrated  leaves  into  the 
outstretched  hands  of  pilgrims  for  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
he  will,  I  trust,  pardon  a  desire  on  my 
part  to  carry  away  a  memorial. 

The  street  to  which  I  have  made  ref- 
erence is  the  modern  main  street  of  a 
jungle-environed  village  in  the  interior 
of  Ceylon — that  beautiful  island  of  the 
Orient,  which  has  been  likened  to  a 
pearl-drop  on  the  brow  of  India.  This 
native  village  of  to-day  retains  the  name 
of  an  ancient  city  over  whose  ruins  it  is 
built — Anuradhapura. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  before 
Tsin-Shee  Hwang-Tee  had  set  his  mill- 
ions of  laborers  at  work  on  the  great 
wall  of  China,  ancient  Anuradhapura 
was  a  flourishing  city  and  the  capital  of 


"  Lanka,"  as  the  island  was  called  by  the 
ancients.  It  was  a  youthful  contempo- 
rary of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  greater 
than  either  in  territorial  area,  and  was 
in  its  glory  and  amplitude  when  Rome 
and  Carthage  were  young.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  Vespasian  had  be- 
gun the  great  amphitheatre  at  Rome, 
Walagambahu,  a  Ceylonese  king,  had 
completed  the  Abhayagiria  Dagoba,  a 
monumental  structure  fifty  feet  higher 
than  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  contain- 
ing an  amount  of  solid  masonry  sufficient 
to  build  eight  thousand  houses  large 
enough  to  accommodate  forty  thousand 
people,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  about 
twice  the  size  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  vast 
ruins  of  this  city,  with  others  at  Pollo- 
narua,  Kalawewa,  Mihintale,  and  Sigiri, 
have  been  pronounced,  by  those  who 
have  seen  them,  second  only  to  those  in 
Eg3^pt,  and  yet  to  the  average  reader  Anu- 
radhapura is  almost  an  urhs  incognita. 

The  first  authentic  history  of  Ceylon 
dates  from  the  landing  of  one  Wijeyo, 
a  scapegrace  from  the  rule  of  his  father, 
Sinhabahu,  who  lived  in  a  district  west 
of  Bengal,  in  India.  Wijeyo's  arrival  in 
Ceylon  was  about  the  year  477  e.g.,  and 
after  a  reign  of  forty  years  he  died  and 
left  his  realm  to  a  nephew  named  Pan- 
duwassa.  Panduwassa  sought  a  con- 
sort from  the  land  of  his  nativity.  In 
due  time  his  Indian  queen  arrived,  ac- 
companied by  her  six  brothers,  who 
founded  principalities  and  built  cities, 
one  of  which,  in  honor  of  its  founder, 
prince  Anuradha,  was  called  Anurad- 
hapura. The  followers  of  Wijeyo  and 
their  descendants  took  the  name  Sin- 
halese— from  the  name  of  his  father, 
Sinhabahu,  and  it  is  still  applied  to  the 
dominant  part  of  the  population  and  to 
their  language,  which  is  a  compound  of 
Sanskrit  and  Pali.  The  Sinhalese  were 
never  a  literary  people,  and  yet  they 
possess  genealogical  chronicles  such  as 
belong  to  few  nations.  These  are  col- 
lectively called  the  Mahawanso,  after  its 
author  Mahanamo,  a  Buddhist  priest. 
The  Mahawanso  was  written  in  a.d.  460, 
and  covers  a  period  extending  from  543 
B.C.  to  A.D.  301,  but  subsequently  brought 
down  to  the  British  occupation  of  the 
island  by  different  monastic  historians. 
It  is  to  the  unquestioned  authenticity 
and  credibility  of  these  chronicles  that 
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the  world  is  indebted  for  so  much  trust- 
worthy information  of  remote  Ceylonese 
history.  Anuradha  and  his  sister,  the 
queen  Bhoda-Kachana,  were  the  grand- 
children of  Amitodama,  an  uncle  of 
the  great  Gautama  Buddha.  The  cit}^ 
named  in  honor  of  the  brother  soon 
became  the  capital.  It  had  been  visit- 
ed by  the  predecessors  of  Gautama,  and 
in  307  B.C.  it  received  his  collar-bone, 
his  begging-dish,  and  other  sacred  rel- 
ics, among  which  was  a  branch  of  the 
bo-tree  under  which  he  sat  when  he  first 
attained  Nirvana,  or  perfect  Buddha- 
hood.  This  branch  of  the  bo-tree, 
according  to  Sinhalese  annals,  was 
brought  from  Patalipoora,  in  India,  by 
a  sister  of  Mahindo,  who  successfully 
established  Buddhism  in  Ceylon  in  the 
same  year.  The  tree  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  as  being  the  object  of 
so  much  veneration  is  claimed  to  be 
the  growth  of  the  identical  branch 
brought  from  India  by  the  devoted 
priestess  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  with  the 
written  records  in  the  possession  of 
these  devotees  the  antiquity  of  the  tree 
and  its  claim  to  being  the  oldest  his- 
torical specimen  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned. In  all  countries  where  the 
Buddhistic  cult  prevails,  especially  in 
Ceylon,  India,  and  Burmah,  the  bo-tree 
[Fie us  Beligiosa)  has  become  a  conse- 
crated object,  and  may  be  seen  on  the 
roadsides,  about  houses  and  temples, 
and  in  the  towns,  protected  by  Avails  of 
masonry,  over  and  within  which  shrines 
are  placed  for  homage-offerings. 

I  have  shown  how  early  the  young 
capital  was  honored  with  the  kindred 
of  the  great  Gautama,  and  how,  being 
sanctified  by  so  many  precious  relics,  it 
rapidly  expanded  into  a  great  city,  and 
became  at  that  early  period,  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  at  the  present  time,  a 
Mecca  of  Buddhism.  And  while  Anu- 
radha is  mentioned  as  its  founder,  im- 
portant coadjutants  in  the  building  up 
of  that  peerless  city  were  the  sacred 
bo-tree  and  the  collar-bone  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  new  religion.  But  before  I 
describe  the  sepulchre  of  the  mighty 
city,  I  shall  glance  at  it  as  seen  in  the 
faithful  annals  of  the  Mahawanso,  when 
countless  wi hares  rang  with  hosannas 
to  great  Lord  Buddha. 


From  the  days  of  the  mound-build- 
ers down  to  the  Eiffel  Tower,  man  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  monument-erect- 
ing being  ;  the  Christians  have  their 
cathedrals,  the  Mohammedans  have 
their  mosques,  and  the  Buddhists  have 
their  shrine-tombs,  designated  differ- 
ently in  different  countries  as  pagoda, 
tope,  and  dagoba.  The  pagodas  of 
China  are  entirely  dissimilar  to  those 
of  Burmah,  and  the  dagobas  of  Ceylon 
are  quite  unlike  those  in  either  country  ; 
yet  all  serve  the  one  purpose  of  relic- 
sepulture.  They  are  not  altogether  a 
thing  of  the  past  ;  they  are  still  erected 
near  the  temples  ;  but  those  of  modern 
construction  are  small  and  unimpor- 
tant when  compared  with  those  that 
have  withstood  biennial  monsoons  for 
two  thousand  years ;  even  their  half- 
buried  ruins  are  stupendous. 

The  general  form  of  a  dagoba  is  that 
of  a  dome  surmounted  by  a  spire,  and 
although  there  is  endless  diversity  of 
detail  and  modification  of  contour,  the 
bell-shaped  dome  with  spire  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  these  Buddhistic 
structures  in  most  countries.  Some- 
times the  spire  rests  upon  a  square  ped- 
estal, and  the  dome  generally  upon  a 
quadrangular  platform  or  plaza,  which 
in  turn  is  flanked  by  a  circular  fosse,  giv- 
ing a  somewhat  fantastic  alternation  of 
circle,  quadrate,  and  hemisphere.  The 
bulk  of  the  material  is  brick  and  mortar, 
the  entire  structure  being  coated  with  a 
composition  of  lime,  cocoanut-water,  and 
a  glutinous  juice  of  a  native  fruit.  This 
incrustation  is  snow  -  white,  very  dura- 
ble, and,  when  dry,  receives  a  polish  like 
marble.  A  small  cell  in  the  centre  con- 
tains the  sacred  objects  to  be  preserved, 
including  precious  stones,  images  of 
Buddha,  emblems,  and  offerings.  No 
passage  is  left  for  entrance,  and  the  pre- 
cious, and  often  valuable,  entombment  is 
sealed  forever  from  the  curious  and  the 
avaricious.  Because  of  their  antiquity 
and  magnitude,  and  because  they  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  olden  city,  as  they  do 
of  its  vast  ruins  at  the  present  time, 
I  have  made  special  mention  of  these 
gigantic  tombs,  that  tower  above  the 
jungle  of  Ceylon  as  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids tower  above  the  sand  of  the  des- 
ert. 
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The  site  of  Anuradbapura  is  on  a  jun- 
gle plaiu  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  ninety  miles  north  of 
Kandy,  the  present  beautiful  highland 
capital.  The  city  at  the  time  oi  its 
greatest  expansion  covered  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  square  miles,  although  this 
great  area  included  extensive  reservoirs 
and  other  unoccupied  space.  During 
the  reign  of  INIakalantisso,  about  40  b.c, 
it  was  inclosed  bv  a  wall  fifteen  feet  in 


height  ;  and  a  hundred  years  later  Wa- 
soblio  increased  its  height  to  forty  feet. 
The  great  area  of  the  city  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  a  criterion  of  its 
populousness.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  not  recorded,  if  ever  known,  but 
an  estimate  based  on  a  large  allowance 
for  topes,  tanks,  and  other  unpeopled 
spaces,  places  the  population  at  two  hun- 
dred and  tifty  thousand. 

The  following  translation  from  a  na- 
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tive  source  describes  the  city  at  a  re- 
mote period  : 

"  The  magnificent  city  of  Anuradliapura  is 
refulgent  from  tlie  numerous  temples  and  pal- 
aces whose  golden  pinnacles  glitter  in  the  sky. 
The  sides  of  its  streets  are  strewed  with  black 
sand,  and  the  middle  is  sprinkled  with  white 
sand ;  they  are  spanned  by  arches  bearing  flags 
of  gold  and  silver  ;  on  either  side  are  vessels  of 
the  same  precious  metals,  containing  flowers  ; 
and  in  niches  are  statues  holding  lamps  of  great 
value.  In  the  streets  are  multitudes  of  people 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  ;  also  men  power- 
ful as  gods,  who  with  their  huge  swords  could 
cut  in  sunder  a  tusk-elephant  at  one  blow.  El- 
ephants, horses,  carts,  and  myriads  of  people 
are  constantly  passing  and  repassing  ;  there  are 
jugglers,  dancers,  and  musicians  of  various  na- 
tions, whose  chanque  shells  and  other  musical 
instruments  are  ornamented  Avith  gold.  The 
distance  from  the  princij^al  gate  to  the  south 
gate  is  four  gaws  (sixteen  miles)  ;  and  from  the 
north  gate  to  the  south  gate  four  gaws ;  the 
principal  streets  are  Chandrawakka-widiya, 
Rajamaha  widiya,  Hiuguruwakka  widiya,   and 


An    Ancient  Stone   Canopy. 

Maliaweili- widiya  In  Chandra wakka  widiya 
are  eleven  thousand  houses,  many  of  them  be- 
ing two  stories  in  height ;  the  smaller  streets  are 
innumerable.  The  palace  has  immense  ranges 
of  buildings,  some  of  two,  others  of  three,  stories 
in  height ;  and  its  subterranean  apartments  are 
of  great  extent." 


One  of  the  most  noteworthy  buildings 
of  the  "  refulgent  "  cit}'  was  the  Lowa- 
Maha-Paya,  or  the  Brazen  Palace,  erected 
by  King  Dutugemunu  in  the  year  142 
B.C.  It  stood  upon  one  thousand  six 
hundred  granite  pillars,  and  yied  with 
surrounding  dagobas  in  height,  rearing 
its  ninth  story  two  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  skyward  ;  it  contained  one  thousand 
dormitories  for  priests  ;  its  roof  was  of 
brass,  and,  according  to  the  Mahawan- 
so,  the  walls  gleamed  with  resplendent 
gems  ;  the  great  hall  was  supported  on 
golden  pillars  resting  on  lions,  and  in 
the  centre  was  an  ivory  throne  with  a 
golden  sun  and  a  silver  moon  on  either 
side.  Several  times  the  Brazen  Palace 
was  razed  by  iconoclastic  invaders  from 
India,  and  as  often  restored  by  the  zeal- 
ous adherents  of  the  new  faith,  up  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  centurj',  when 
the  capital  was  removed  to  Pollonarua. 
From  the  upj^er  stories  of 
this  magnificent  pile  ine 
j)riestly  occupants  could 
view  the  far-extending  city, 
and  look  upon  six  great 
dagobas,  all  within  a  radius 
of  little  more  than  a  mile, 
and  lifting  their  huge  white 
domes  as  high  as  some  of 
the  loftiest  cathedrals  in 
Europe. 

The  Ruanweli  Dagoba 
stood  near  the  palace  ;  and 
according  to  the  native  ar- 
chives, rested  on  a  plat- 
form 500  feet  square,  its 
glass  pinnacle  glittering  in 
the  sun  270  feet  above  the 
city,  its  base  surrounded 
by  marble  statues,  and  its 
outer  walls  mounting  ele- 
phants of  mason ly  with  real 
tusks.  In  the  north,  be- 
yond splendid  pavilions  of 
king  and  queens,  loomed 
the  great  Jetawanarama 
Dagoba,  with  its  twenty 
million  cubic  feet  of  mason- 
ry. The  beholder  at  the 
palace  had  only  to  turn  his  gaze  in  the 
direction  of  the  rising  sun  to  look  upon 
the  greatest  of  the  relic-tombs,  the  Ab- 
hayagiria  Dagoba. 

In    another    direction    lay    the    spar- 
kling waters  of  Basawakulam  and  Tissa- 
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wewa,  artificial  lakes  of  rare  beaut}-. 
These  were  only  a  few  of  the  prominent 
features  of  the  great  city  that  spread 
out  in  view  of  the  yellow-robed  priests 
of  the  Lowa-Maha-Paya. 


their  backs,  nipped  the  latest  flush  of 
tender  leaves.  The  mountains  are  high 
and  the  valleys  are  locked  in  thick, 
tangled  foliage,  shutting  out  the  light ; 
but  above  the  matted  tropical  growth 


A  Sinhalese   Girl. 


There  were  other  dagobas,  and  other 
palaces,  countless  temples,  luxurious 
baths ;  there  were  elegant  canopies, 
many-pillared  preaching-halls  and  roy- 
al incineraries,  a  description  of  which 
occupies  a  great  j)ortion  of  the  Maha- 
wanso. 

Having  glanced  briefly  at  ancient 
Auuradhapura  through  the  native  annals, 
let  the  reader  accompany  me  from  Kan- 
dy,  the  present  capital  of  the  island,  to 
the  tomb  of  all  her  glory  and  greatness. 
A  delightful  railway  ride  of  eigliteen 
miles  took  me  to  Matale.  The  way  is 
through  magnificent  mountain  scenery, 
where  uncultivated  tracts  blazed  with 
many-colored  lantana,  and  the  long 
slopes  and  high  summits  were  ruled 
into  rectangular  spaces  by  the  intersect- 
ing rows  of  tea-bushes.  Bands  of  coo- 
lie girls,  with  laroe   baskets  bound  to 


the  palm  towers  and  waves  his  tufted 
crown.  The  train  swept  along  midway 
between  height  and  depth,  stopping  at 
many  small  way-stations  embowered  in 
native  creepers,  and  suiTOunded  by  well- 
kept  parterres.  It  soon  left  tea-planta- 
tions and  entered  those  of  coflee  and 
cocoa.  On  one  side  of  the  way  the 
mountain  is  covered  with  coflee-trees  in 
delicate  white  bloom,  while  on  the  op- 
2)osite  side  a  broad  valley  is  filled  with 
ranges  of  cocoa-trees,  burdened  with  the 
weight  of  large  crimson  pods,  gleaming 
among  a  profusion  of  massive,  deep- 
green  leaves. 

In  an  hour  the  train  reached  Matale, 
the  northern  terminus  of  railway  travel 
in  Ceylon.  Here  I  took  a  horse-coach 
for  a  ride  of  twenty-nine  miles,  necessi- 
tating four  relays.  The  horses  were  un- 
trained, half-crazv  stallions,  verv  difficult 
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The   Rest-house  at  Anuradhapura. 


to  start,  and,  as  good  fortune  would  have 
it  for  the  sake  of  speed,  equally  difficult 
to  stop.  They  galloped  incessantly  ex- 
cept during  the  necessary  halts  at  relay 
stations.  A  bugler  rode  behind  who 
blew  shrill  blasts.  The  stallions  often 
plunged  wildly  and  kicked  high,  but  I 
had  secured  a  seat  with  the  driver  and 
was  quite  out  of  reach  of  their  loftiest 
efforts.  I  reached  DambuUa,  the  end  of 
this  coach  line,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. The  remainder  of  the  distance, 
forty-two  miles,  was  to  be  made  during 
the  night  in  a  bullock-coach.  After  a 
hurried  supjDer  at  the  government  rest- 
house  I  entered  a  two-wheeled  coach, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  zebu  bullocks,  and 
wedged  myself  among  five  natives.  This 
was  the  government  mail  express  for 
Jaffna,  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  isl- 
and. We  were  soon  off  at  a  lively  trot, 
and  only  the  initiated  know  what  a  bul- 
lock trot  in  a  two-wheeled  coach  implies. 
The  night  soon  became  very  dark  ;  a 
greater  23art  of  the  distance  lay  through 
dense  jungle.  I  was  alone  among  natives 
who  spoke  no  word  of  English,  single- 
handed,  barring  the  companionship  of 
my  Winchester,  and  about  to  enter  forty- 
two  miles  of  gloomy  jungle.  Our  zebu 
steeds  never  travelled  slower  than  a  trot, 
but  were  relayed  every  four  miles.  They 
were  in  all  respects  more  tractable  than 
the  horses  of  the  last  stage.  At  the  re- 
lay stations  a  cluster  of  palm-roofed 
huts   nestled   in   the   thick   wood,  and 


cocoanut-oil  tapers  twinkled  around  the 
bullock  stables.  Native  babes  crying  in 
unmistakable  English  could  be  heard 
within  the  adobe  homes  (burrows). 
Stage  after  stage  we  made  during  the 
long  night,  the  silence  only  broken  at 
intervals  by  the  howling  of  packs  of 
hungry  jackals.  Sleep  often  overcame 
me  as  I  leaned  upon  my  rifle,  my  head 
nodding  rhythmically  to  the  short,  quick 
step  of  the  zebus,  until  a  blast  from  the 
driver's  bugle  startled  me  into  semi- 
consciousness. This  note  of  the  bugle 
Avarned  the  kee2:)ers  of  the  next  station 
to  be  in  readiness  with  a  relay  of  bul- 
locks. When  the  station  was  reached, 
and  while  an  exchange  of  mail  was  be- 
ing made,  fresh  bullocks  walked  under 
the  yoke,  almost  of  their  own  accord, 
whereupon  we  were  off  again  at  the  usual 
trot  through  more  deep  woods,  where 
large  glow-worms  shone  like  emeralds 
on  the  tree-trunks  under  the  dark  foli- 
age. Thus  the  long,  dreary,  weird 
night-ride  continued,  until,  at  the  ninth 
station,  the  breaking  of  dawn  slightly 
revived  my  energies  ;  a  little  later,  the 
ruddy  east  lifted  the  veil  from  the  great 
dagobas,  and  the  morning  carol  of  birds 
welcomed  me  to  the  buried  city. 

My  Ceylonese  companions  extricated 
themselves  from  the  small  bullock-coach 
when  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  'the 
town,  and  I  was  driven  to  a  government 
rest-house  in  a  vacant  field.  The  rest- 
house  in  Ceylon  and  the  traveller's  bun- 
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galow  in  India  combine  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  caravansary  of  the  East  and 
the  EngUsh  inn.  They  are  a  very  con- 
venient institution,  much  cheaper  and 
much  cleaner  than  the  average  village 
hotel  in  Europe  or  America.  The  native 
in  charge  was  promptly  on  hand  to  re- 
lieve me  of  my  hand-baggage,  and  to  di- 
rect me  to  a  room  in  the  new,  stucco- 
walled,  tile-roofed  rest-house.  I  was  in 
a  condition  to  testify  that  there  was  no 
misnomer  about  this  new-fashioned  ho- 
tel, and  having  sustained  a  forty-two 
mile  bullock-trot,  I  was  likewise  ready  to 
test  its  victualling  capacity  ;  so  I  ordered 
a  meal  and  went  to  the  veranda  to  make 
a  first  survey  of  the  surroundings.  I  had 
scarcely  seated  myself 
when  a  strange  bird 
darted  from  a  tree  near 
by  into  the  yard  before 
me.  It  was  a  bird  of 
paradise.  It  reminded 
me  of  a  tradition  of  the 
country,  that  Adam  and 
his  bird  of  paradise 
were  exiled  to  Ceylon 
after  their  expulsion 
from  the  garden  of 
Eden  ;  indeed,  it  is  even 
claimed  that  our  first 
parent  left  his  foot- 
print in  solid  rock  on 
one  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  island, 
which,  in  commemora- 
tion thereof,  is  called 
Adam's  Peak  at  the 
present  time. 

In  a  few  minutes  the 
rest  -  house  keeper,  at 
the  door  behind  me, 
announced  "breakfast, 
master." 

"What  is  that  hill 
covered  with  trees  down 
there  in  the  jungle  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Oh  !  that  dagoba, 
master.  That  Abhaya- 
giria  Dagoba  !  "  replied 
Murugasiii. 

"  Where  is  Ruanweli  ?  " 

"Ah!    Euanweli   that   way,   master," 
he  responded,  pointing  toward  the  west. 

"  Well,  I  have  breakfast  ;  then  I  see 
Anuradhapura,"  I  said,  syncopating  my 


sentences  after  his  own  fashion  that  he 
might  better  comprehend  the  English. 

The  rest-house  at  which  I  was  quar- 
tered is  centrally  located  with  reference 
to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
modern  town  of  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants is  scattered  along  the  different 
roads  in  the  vicinity  ;  a  few  comfort- 
able bungalows  are  occupied  by  agents 
of  the  government  civil  service.  An 
inner  and  an  outer  circular  road  enable 
the  visitor  to  reach  the  more  impor- 
tant points  of  interest.  The  whole  re- 
gion is  level  and  uninteresting  ;  and 
the  chief  occuj^ation  of  the  inhabitants 
in  early  days,  as  at  the  present  time, 
was  the  production  of  rice.     A  system 


A   Monolithic  Statue  of  Buddha,   seven  feet  in   height. 


of  gigantic  reservoirs,  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  was  adopted  by  the  earliest 
kings  ;  and  under  the  British  iiile  many 
of  these  are  being  restored,  as  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  is  indisj^ensable 
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to  a  rice-growing  country.  Mention  west  ;  a  tall,  narrow  bell-arch,  support- 
has  already  been  made  of  Tissawewa  ed  on  octagonal  pillars  of  brick,  stands 
and  Basawakulani,  two   lake-like  tanks    at  the  right  of  a  rude  path  before  the 


Sinhalese  Pillars  near  Ruanweli. 


that  afford  an  unlimited  supply  of  wa- 
ter to  the  present  population  in  the 
town  and  in  the  surrounding  country, 
and  which  must  have  occupied  a  central 
position  in  the  ancient  metropolis. 

With  the  exception  of  the  small  tract 
occupied  by  the  present  town  or  village, 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  square 
miles  covered  by  ancient  Anuradhapura 
is  a  thick  jungle. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  British  enter- 
prise the  Buddhist  priests  and  the  gov- 
ernment have  done  something  already 
toward  the  restoration  of  some  of  the 
great  dagobas,  and  excavations  among 
the  ruins ;  but  a  full  restoration  can 
scarcely  be  expected  until  a  cosmopoli- 
tan interest  has  been  awakened,  and  that 
is  possible  only  when  a  railway,  already 
under  contemplation,  is  completed  and 
the  wonderful  ruins  made  accessible  to 
the  world. 

Soon  I  left  the  rest-house  and  ap- 
proached  Ruanweli   Dagoba   from  the 


murage,  or  guard-house.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  dagoba  has  been  disin- 
tegrated into  partial  deformity,  and  is 
overgrown  with  grass  and  shrubbery. 
The  high  perpendicular  walls  around 
the  base  show  the  progress  of  restora- 
tions, which  are  now  being  made  by  the 
contributions  from  pilgrims.  Passing 
through  the  murage,  and  turning  to  the 
right,  a  curious  stone  bath,  60  feet  in 
diameter  and  25  feet  deep,  may  be  seen. 
It  is  circular  in  form  and  built  of  per- 
fectly fitting  segments  of  granite. 

Turning  to  the  left,  near  the  wall  of 
the  dagoba,  a  number  of  mutilated  mar- 
ble statues  are  found,  the  largest  of 
which  is  said  to  be  that  of  Dutuge- 
munu,  the  builder  of  the  dagoba.  Far- 
ther around  this  circle  of  statues  is  one 
facing  the  dagoba,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  King  Bhatiya  Tissa,  who  reigned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  lay- 
man ever  permitted  to  enter  the  Ruan- 
weli by  an   underground  passage   and 
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look  upon  the  sacred  treasures  within,  tural  character.  Many  of  these  groups 
Many  fragments  of  broken  statues  and  are  supposed  to  mark  the  localities  of 
altars,  showing  indications  of  gaudy  col-    preaching   halls   or   the    residences    of 

priests  connected  with   the 
adjacent  dagobas. 

Near  by  one  of  these 
groups  of  pillars  I  found 
the  ruins  of  a  bathing-tank, 
or  "  pokuna,"  as  it  is  called 
in  the  native  language.  Like 
other  "pokunas"  of  the 
place  it  is  quadrangular  in 
form,  and  built  of  a  series 
of  granite  blocks  extending 
down  to  the  water  on  every 
side  in  the  form  of  steps. 
Earthquake  shocks  and  time 
have  displaced  its  symmet- 
rical blocks.  It  was  once 
for  royal  use  ;  now  it  is 
filled  with  pestilential  water, 
and  while  I  stood  before  it 
a  crocodile  lay  basking  on  a 
stone  at  the  water's  edge. 

Walking  a  half  mile  far- 
ther north  I  reached  a  small 
but  important  dagoba,  which 
is  older  than  any  monument 
in  India,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  right 
collar-bone  of  the  great  apos- 
tle of  Buddhism.    Although 
smaller  than  the  other  great  dagobas  of 
Ceylon,  it  is  considered  more  elegant  in 
form  and  more  sacred  in  what  it  contains 
than  its  more  imposing  neighbors.  Four 
rows  of  beautiful  columns,  each  row  con- 
taining twenty-seven  members,  radiate 
from  the  dagoba  as  a  centre  ;  these  octa- 
gonal columns  are  24  feet  high,  14  inches 
thick,  and  are  set  in  square  bases  and 
surmounted  by  circular  capitals  decorat- 
ed with  minute  and  delicate  sculptures. 
The  design  of  these  slender  columns,  pe- 
culiar to  Sinhalese  architecture,  is  be- 
lieved by  some  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  slender  trunk  of  the  graceful  areca 
palm,  some  of  which  may  be  noticed  in 
the  illustration  near  the  pillars  around 
Thupurama.     At  the  foot  of  each  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  the  murage  before 
Thupurama    may    be    seen   a    pair    of 
dvarpal,  or  door  guardians,  cut  in  bass- 
relief  on  upright  slabs  of  stone.     This 
venerable  shrine  was  erected  307  b.c. 
A  few  rods  to  the  northeast  of  it  a 


Thupurama  Dagoba,   erected  307   B.C. 

ors,  are  scattered  over  the  plaza  on  which 
the  massive  structure  is  reared.  The 
place  of  entrance  to  this  underground 
passage  is  said  to  be  marked  by  a  small 
pit  and  mound  on  the  south  side.  This 
famous  shrine,  which  was  originally  270 
feet  in  height,  is  now,  owing  to  the  rav- 
ages of  time  and  the  vandalism  of  the 
invader,  only  189  feet. 

Leaving  the  Ruanweli  on  the  opposite 
side  to  that  of  my  approach,  where  the 
work  of  restoration  also  goes  on,  I  passed 
into  a  green  common  where  sacred  cat- 
tle were  grazing,  and  where  there  were 
groups  of  square  granite  pillars,  some 
erect  and  some  prostrate,  but  all  with 
uniquely  carved  capitals,  and  as  perfect 
as  when  they  came  from  the  workman's 
hands  two  thousand  years  ago.  In  all 
parts  of  this  imperfectly  cleared  space 
might  be  seen  clusters  of  these  exqui- 
site pillars,  not  large,  often  not  over  four- 
teen or  fifteen  inches  square,  but  graceful 
in  proportion  and  distinctive  in  architec- 
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prodigious  vessel,  cut  from  a  single  block 
of  granite,  lies  intact.  It  is  10  feet  long, 
by  5  feet,  3  inches  wide,  and  2  feet,  G 
inches  deep.  It  is  ornamented  with  pi- 
lasters in  bass-relief.  It  dates  from  the 
second  century  before  Christ.  It  was 
probably  used  to  hold  food  for  the 
priests  ;  only  a  few  years  ago  two  coun- 
ties subscribed  to  fill  it  with  food  for  the 
pilgrims  of  a  full-moon  pilgrimage. 

Having  spent  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  having  ex- 
hausted my  stock  in  hand  of  photographic 
plates,  I  returned  to  the  rest-house  by 
the  Basawakulam,  whose  bund,  or  arti- 
ficial embankment,  offered  a  pleasant 
walk.  The  jungle  on  the  farther  shore 
is  a  safe  approach  to  the  lake  for  wild 
animals ;  and  elephants,  in  their  nightly 
forages  there,  enter  the  lake  and  bathe. 

After  a  night  in  the  rest-house  I  again 
set  forth,  under  the  guidance  of  Muru- 
gasiii,  to  visit  other  portions  of  the  buried 
citv.     The  Brazen   Palace  was   not  far 


away,  or  rather  its  site,  for  of  the  orig- 
inal nine  stories  I  found  only  sixteen 
hundred  monolithic  granite  pillars,  on 
which  it  stood  ;  these  are  mostly  erect, 
and  arranged  in  rows  of  forty  each  way, 
standing  twelve  feet  above  ground  and 
measuring  2  feet  in  breadth  and  li  foot 
in  thickness.  No  trace  remains  of  the 
original  coating  of  chunam  (plaster),  or 
their  covering  of  copper  ;  but  distinct 
marks  of  the  wedges  by  which  they  have 
been  sj)lit  from  the  parent  rock  remain. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  story  was  piled 
uj)on  story,  and  now  the  foundations 
support  onl}'  the  tender  creepers  that 
twine  about  their  mossy  faces. 

Passing  along  a  street  that  leads  to 
Tissawewa,  a  tank  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  a  feeder  of  Basawaku- 
lam, and  which  is  itself  fed  by  another 
and  still  larger  one  called  KalawcAva,  and 
whose  area  is  4,425  acres,  I  pass  three 
small  ponds,  which  are  also  fed  from 
Tissawewa.  One  is  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  "  dhobies  "  (washermen),  and  the 
pond  is  full  of  them,  some  waist-deep, 
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One  of  the   "  Stone  Canoes  "—62  feet  9  inches  long,   by  4  feet  4  inches  wide — built  of  granite  slabs. 
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engaged  in  the  rinsing  stage  of  their  and  its  erection  by  King  Dutugemunu 
aquatic  occupation,  while  others  stand  is  another  of  the  many  instances  found 
at  the  edge  of  the  water  thrashing  the  in  history  of  the  great  consequences  of 
garments  over  large  stones,  after  the  a  royal  whim.  Burrows  tells  us  that  the 
destructive  fashion  of  all  "  dhobies  "  in  pious  rajah  had  on  a  certain  occasion 
the  East.  partaken  of  a  dish  called  "  sambal " 
The  second  pond  is  for  bathing  pur-  (wetiya),  which  is  in  part  composed  of 
poses,  and  is  likewise  full  of  black- 
skinned,  all-but-naked  natives,  some                


V^c 


Moonstone  and   Steps  to  the   Queen's   Palace. 


floundering  while  others  stand  pouring 
chattifuls  of  water  over  their  heads. 
The  third  pond  is  for  drinking  pur= 
poses,  and  is  separated  from  the  other 
by  a  slight  embankment ;  the  water  it 
contains  is  almost  hidden  by  a  dense 
growth  of  lotus  in  richest  efflorescence, 
and  swaying  heavily  under  the  weight 
of  its  own  massive  bloom. 

Not  far  from  this  flowering  pond 
stands  another  dagoba,  clad  in  thick 
perennial  shrubbery  ;  it  is  Miriswetiya, 


chillies  (miris),  without  offering  a  por- 
tion to  the  priest.  Desiring  to  atone 
for  this  mortal  breach  of  royal  etiquette, 
he  built  this  great  dagoba,  and  named 
it  after  the  dish  that  had  inadvertently 
escaped  the  priestly  palate. 

In  the  western  side  a  chapel  has  been 
excavated  which  affords  one  a  beautiful 
example  of  Sinhalese  architecture.  Ex- 
cavations on  the  other  side  have  revealed 
many  altars  and  other  ruins,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  sixty-two  enor- 
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mous  pillars,  thirty-seven  of  them  being 
nearly  intact. 

Pursuing  my  way  along  the  shady 
road,  walled  on  either  side  with  generous 
foliage  and  arched  with  dex:)ending  vines, 
I  reached  a  grassy  bank,  ascending 
which  I  found  myself  on  the  bund  of 
Tissawewa,  overlooking  an  expanse  of 
water  that  seemed,  indeed,  a  natural  lake 
of  no  small  extent.  If  the  two  great 
reservoirs  in  Central  Park  were  com- 
bined, four  such  exj)anses  of  water  could 
be  placed  within  the  area  of  Tissawewa, 
and  twenty-six  might  be  placed  in  the 
space  occupied  by  its  great  feeder  Kala- 
wewa.  Strange  water-birds  were  feeding 
along  its  margin,  and  several  cormorants 
were  resting  on  driftvv'ood  far  out  in  the 
tank  ;  at  the  latter  I  fired  many  futile 
shots  from  my  Winchester,  the  ricochet 
of  the  bullets  telling  me  more  accurately 
than  vision  the  deceptive  distance  over 
the  surface  of  this  great  body  of  water. 

The  heat  was  oppressive,  and  I  re- 
turned to  the  rest-house  hoping  to  get  a 
wheeled  conveyance  for  further  exj^lora- 
tion.  Murugasui  offered  to  provide  me 
with  the  best  the  rest-house  could  fur- 
nish, or,  indeed,  the  only  procurable 
vehicle  in  modern  Anuradhaj^ura.  So 
after  tifiin  I  set  forth  to  explore  a  part 
of  the  ruins  lying  several  miles  north,  in 
the  cabriolet  of  the  wilderness,  consist- 
ing of  two  wheels,  surmounted  by  an 
enormous  palm-leaf  calash,  and  drawn 
by  two  lazy  zebus.  The  vehicle  was 
without  seats,  so  I  sat  upon  my  camera- 
box,  while  Muruo^asui  located  himself 
conveniently  close  to  the  zebus  that  he 
might  hurry  them  by  twisting  their 
tails. 

The  first  objects  of  interest  were 
reached  after  a  ride  of  about  two  miles 
in  the  jungle  ;  they  are  called  the  "  Stone 
Canoes "  because  of  their  rude  resem- 
blance to  boats,  but  they  are  believed  to 
have  been  used  as  receptacles  of  food 
for  the  priests.  Two  are  monolithic — 
the  larger  measuring  16  feet  in  length 
by  3  feet  7  inches  in  width.  A  third, 
built  of  massive  slabs  of  granite  and 
measuring  62  feet  0  inches  by  4  feet  4  in- 
ches, is  given  in  the  illustration  [p.  331] . 
In  all  directions  from  the  "  Canoes  "  the 
extent  of  ruins  is  bewildering  ;  there»are 
indications  of  large  buildings  on  everv 
Bide.  A  monolithic  Buddha,  in  sitting 
Vol.  X.— ;i7 


posture,  seven  feet  high,  rests  upon  an  ex- 
tempohzed  pedestal,  and,  although  some- 
what mutilated  and  weatherworn  Q). 
327],  its  features  are  in  good  preser\'a- 
tion.  Not  many  rods  di.stant  there  is  a 
large  number  of  pillars,  plainly  denoting 
some  important  building ;  steps,  landing- 
stones,  door-guardians,  and  pillars  are 
all  unusually  large  ;  near  here  also  there 
is  a  continuation  of  large  stones,  which 
have  led  to  the  beHef  that  they  mark  the 
locahty  of  the  great  East  and  West 
street,  described  in  the  Mahawanso. 

A  short  distance  away  are  a  number 
of  large  pillars,  suj^posea  to  be  remains 
of  elephant  stables  ;  they  are  2  feet 
square  and  stand  16  feet  above  ground. 
Near  these  is  also  what  has  been  called 
the  King's  Palace,  but  which  was  more 
probably  an  elegant  preaching  hall  or 
temple.  It  consists  of  an  elevated  plat- 
form of  stone,  beautifully  cut  and  but 
slightly  displaced  in  many  parts,  and 
with  most  of  the  pillars  which  onginally 
supported  the  sujDerstiTicture  still  stand- 
ing. The  steps  are  delicately  carved, 
each  bearing  three  grotesque  figures  ; 
the  semicircular  landing-stone  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  is  called  a  "  moon- 
stone," and  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  The 
uniform  designs  on  this  indigenous  piece 
of  architecture  are  the  elephant,  Hon, 
bull,  hanza  (or  sacred  goose),  and  lotus, 
arranged  in  semicircles,  the  geese  caiTv- 
ing  in  their  mouths  the  leaf,  bud,  and 
blossom  of  the  lotus.  The  moonstone 
exhumed  at  the  King's  Palace  is  the 
most  nearly  perfect  of  any  yet  found  ; 
having  beenbui'ied  in  the  earth  its  most 
dehcate  lines  are  perfectly  preserved. 

The  ruins  of  the  Queen's  Palace,  not 
far  away,  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
King's  Palace,  the  steps  and  moonstone 
being  likewise  in  excellent  i^reservation. 
What  is  popularly  known  as  the  Queen's 
Palace  may  possibly  have  been  the  shrine 
of  some  relic.  The  records  of  the  Ma- 
hawanso do  not  enable  one  to  identify 
locaHties  nor  the  difterent  buildings. 
Exquisitely  caiwed  dvarjml  and  lions 
stand  on  either  landing-stone  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  and  on  the  platform  twen- 
ty-four pillars  remain  erect. 

Farther  along  this  road  a  square 
stone,  perforated  with  nine  square 
holes,  may  be  seen.  A  number  of  such 
stones  are  found  in  cbfferent  parts  of 
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the  ruins,  some  containing  twenty-five 
square  holes.  These  stones  were  used 
by  the  priesthood  to  enable  them  to  at- 
tain the  highest  degree  of  sacerdotal  ex- 
altation. The  apertures  were  filled  with 
different  ingredients,  such  as  sandal- 
wood, sweet-oil,  etc.,  whereupon  the 
subject  placed  himself  before  the  mystic 
stone  and  continued  to  gaze  intently 
upon  it  until  a  spark  of  light  appeared 
in  its  centre  ;  continuing  to  gaze,  the 
light  became  brighter  and  brighter  until 
his  illumined  vision  could  penetrate  all 
the  mysterious  depths  of  the  infernal 
regions ;  then  raising  his  eyes  heaven- 
ward his  spiritualized  vision  penetrated 
the  abodes  of  the  demigods,  the  various 
galleries  of  heaven,  and  finally  the  high- 
est heaven  of  all,  the  Nirvana  of  the 
glorified  Buddha. 

It  is  evident  that  the  hand  of  man, 
through  repeated  demolitions  and  res- 
torations, has  done  more  to  bury  and 
obliterate  the  great  city  than  the  ravages 
of  time.  But  w^e  soon  arrive  at  another 
great  dagoba,  and  while  Mui-ugasui  sat 
beneath  the  hood  of  the  jungle  cart,  and 
whipped  the  flies  off  the  panting  zebus, 
I  caught  a  view  of  Jetawanarama.  This 
prodigious  structure  is  not  so  old  as 
some  of  the  other  dagobas,  having  been 
built  in  the  third  century  a.d.,  yet  it 
shows  its  age  more  than  those  already 
mentioned.  It  is  covered  almost  to  the 
top  with  a  dense  growth  of  heavy  tim- 
ber, in  which  troops  of  wanderoo  mon- 
keys scamper  and  howi,  and  at  its  sum- 
mit leopards  find  their  safest  retreat. 
Again  we  find  the  approach  marked  by 
the  usual  square  pillars  of  the  early  mu- 
rage, and  dvarpals  meet  us  at  the  steps. 
A  number  of  stone  chatties  resting  on 
massive  pedestals  flank  both  sides  of 
the  platform  ;  then  between  this  part  of 
the  ruin  and  the  jungle-covered  moun- 
tain of  brick  lies  the  broad  moat  that 
encompasses  the  whole.  Jetawanarama 
is  invisible  because  of  its  bosky  mantle, 
excepting  a  turret-shaped  mass  at  the 
top  of  the  dome,  which  in  turn  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  tottering  truncated  cone. 
Extensive  excavations  on  the  north  side 
exhibit  a  chaos  of  nondescript  ruins,  in- 
cluding sections  of  large  columns  and 
vast  quantities  of  marble. 

From  Jetawanarama,  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  jungle  is  studded  with  pillars. 


and  the  ground  is  strewn  with  blocks 
of  granite,  making  the  way  ofttimes 
impassable,  and  wherever  the  soil  is  up- 
turned it  is  red  with  disintegrated  brick. 

The  next  place  of  special  interest  is 
the  Kuttam  Pokunas,  or  twin  bathing- 
tanks.  Except  the  great  dagobas,  no 
part  of  the  work  of  the  old  Sinhalese 
artisans  has  so  thoroughly  resisted  the 
levelling  influence  of  time  as  the  nu- 
merous pokunas.  Diocletian  and  Car- 
acalla  built  their  baths  to  great  heights, 
but  the  Ceylonese  kings  placed  their 
beautiful  pokunas  below  the  level  of  the 
ground.  These  unique  twin-baths  are 
near  the  last-named  dagoba,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  Maha  Sen,  who 
erected  the  dagoba,  was  also  the  build- 
er of  the  Kuttam  Pokunas,  about  the 
close  of  the  third  centur}^  a.d.  The  Ro- 
man baths  of  Caracalla  were  begun  in 
A.D.  212,  and  those  of  Diocletian  in  a.d. 
302.  The  Roman  emperors  built  of 
brick,  and  the  Anuradhapuran  kings 
built  of  granite.  The  Roman  baths  are 
mostly  crumbling  ruins,  while  the  po- 
kunas, with  but  slight  expense  and  labor, 
could  be  rendered  as  perfect  as  they 
were  when  the  mendicant  priests  doffed 
their  yellow  robes  and  descended  their 
beautiful  stairways.  The  pokunas  were 
small  in  comparison  to  the  Roman  baths, 
but  they  were  numerous — every  impor- 
tant temple,  palace,  and  pavilion  having 
its  own  pokuna.  The  twin-tanks  lie 
side  by  side,  one  a  trifle  larger  than  its 
mate  ;  the  larger  is  152  feet  long,  51  feet 
wide,  and  about  30  feet  in  depth.  In 
places  the  elegantly  hewn  stones  have 
been  displaced,  probably  by  earthquakes 
and  tree  roots.  Still  these  baths  of 
Maha  Sen  are  picturesque  ;  the  pilas- 
tered  balustrades  are  exquisite ;  the  dis- 
lodged blocks  are  sharp-edged  and  un- 
chipped ;  venerable  trees  on  their  banks 
cast  a  deep  shadow  over  them  ;  turtles 
tumble  from  projecting  limbs  into  their 
scummy  waters,  and  luxuriant  vines 
creep  over  the  steps. 

By  this  time  I  was  temporarily  wear- 
ied of  dagobas,  temples,  palaces,  and  po- 
kunas, and  returned  to  the  rest-house, 
where  I  could  reinforce  m}^  energies 
with  rice  and  curry.  I  was  ready,  after 
a  night's  rest,  to  renew  my  antiquarian 
researches.  At  night  vespers  were  sung 
by  an  orchestra  of  insects ;  the  whole 
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surrounding  country  seemed  alive  with 
them,  each  with  a  different  instrument. 
The  morning  had  its  matin  of  bird-song  ; 
the  deep  woods,  where  daylight  had 
scarcely  penetrated,  and  every  thicket, 
bush,  and  tree-top,  was  full  of  bird- 
notes. 

Starting  out  again  on  the  Sacred  Road 
in  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  bo- 
tree,  I  came  to  several  recumbent  stone 
bulls  that  have  survived  the  levelling 
effects  of  time.  The  Sinhalese  women 
believe  that  by  swinging  one  of  these 
entirely  around  they  will  avert  barren- 
ness. The  largest  seems  to  have  been 
made  originaU}'  to  revolve  on  a  pivot,  to 
facilitate  the  rite,  but  now  it  lies  on  the 
greensward  at  the  roadside,  and  female 
pilgrims  have  to  tug  with  might  and 
main  to  revolve  it.  A  small  but  very 
sacred  dagoba  stands  a  little  east  of  the 
"Via  Sacra,"  and  north  of  the  stone 
bulls,  called  Selachaittiya  (stone  tem- 
ple), but  which,  according  to  some  Eng- 
lish scholars  in  Ceylon,  should  be  called 
Lajjikawihara,  after  its  builder,  Lajji- 
tissa,  who  reigned  119  B.C.,  and  who 
erected  this  dagoba  to  commemorate 
the  spot  where  Buddha  is  said  to  have 
rested. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
bo-tree  one  may  see  the  tomb  of  Elala, 
a  Tamil  usurper  from  India,  who  led  an 
invasion  against  Ceylon  about  two  hun- 
dred years  b.c,  overthrew  the  Sinhalese 
sovereign,  and  placed  himself  upon  the 
throne.  After  Elala  had  ruled  forty- 
four  years,  Dutugemunu,  a  brave  young 
prince  and  worthy  representative  of  the 
Sinhalese  line,  determined  to  depose  him 
and  re-establish  the  rightful  dynast3^ 
After  a  bloody  but  indecisive  battle, 
which  was  fought  just  outside  the  walls 
of  the  city,  it  was  decided  that  a  termi- 
nation should  be  reached  by  a  single 
combat  between  the  contending  asj^ir- 
ants,  the  Sinhaand  the  Tamil.  Mounted 
on  their  war-elephants  they  advanced  to 
mortal  combat ;  Elala  hurled  his  lance 
at  his  youthful  foe,  who  averted  it  by  a 
dexterous  movement ;  then  the  elephants 
rushed  together  ;  Elala's  fell  and  crushed 
its  rider  beneath  it ;  whereupon  the  vic- 
torious prince  entered  the  city  in  tri- 
umph, and  re-established,  in  his  own 
person,  the  sovereignty  of  his  race. 
King  Dutugemunu  displayed  great  mag- 


nanimity toward  his  fallen  enemy,  and 
caused  his  body  to  be  incinerated,  with 
high  honors,  on  the  spot  where  he  fell, 
and  erected  over  his  ashes  a  huge  mound 
of  earth,  which,  after  two  thousand 
years,  clearly  identifies  his  tomb  ;  while 
the  final  resting-place  of  his  commem- 
orator  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

I  left  Elala's  tomb  to  inspect  the 
greatest  dagoba  of  Anuradhapura,  the 
Cheops  of  Ceylon,  and,  indeed,  of  its 
kind  the  greatest  monument  in  the 
world,  Abhayagiria. 

I  have  already  mentioned  this  huge 
structure  as  it  must  have  appeared  to 
the  priestly  beholder  from  the  upper 
stories  of  the  magnificent  Brazen  Pal- 
ace, its  white  chunam  dome  rising  heav- 
enward, and  from  its  spire  the  pennant 
of  Gautama  floating  four  hundred  and 
five  feet  above  the  plain.  But  long  ages 
have  subtracted  one  hundred  and  twen- 
t^'-four  feet  from  its  altitude  and  de- 
spoiled its  beauty  ;  twice  two  thousand 
monsoons  have  swept  away  its  spire, 
while  perennial  summer  has  buried  it 
beneath  repeated  growths  of  tree  and 
shrub.  It  presents  a  picture  of  unut- 
terable sadness  ;  jungle-fowls  utter  their 
weird  cry  on  its  farther  slopes,  and  wild 
animals  burrow  among  the  debris.  It 
was  Walagambahu's  proud  mastei'piece, 
now  it  is  the  lair  of  wild  beasts  ;  but  in 
recent  years  devoted  priests  have  begun 
the  work  of  reclamation,  and  the  larger 
trees  have  been  cleared  away,  lea\'ing 
only  stumps  and  shrubbery  to  stud  its 
swelling  dome. 

The  ruins  of  several  chapels  surround 
its  base,  in  one  of  which  a  monstrous 
seven-headed  cobra,  male  and  female 
figures,  and  flower-pieces  are  exquisitely 
carved.  The  basilary  square,  covering 
eight  acres,  and  flagged  with  stone,  is 
overgrown  with  grass  and  shrubbery ; 
the  eleven  acres  within  its  precincts  are 
covered  with  the  debris  of  many  build- 
ings, large  and  small,  this  dagoba  hav- 
ing had  a  college  of  priests  proportion- 
ate to  its  magnitude.  A  winding  path- 
way leads  to  the  platform  above  the 
dome,  within  which  a  circular  stone 
staircase  connects  with  the  summit  ; 
thither  I  went  for  a  parting  look  over 
the  far-reaching  landscape  and  at  the 
bui'ied  city  beneath.  Bulankulam,  Ba- 
sawakulam,  and  Tissawewa  sparkle    in 
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the  sunliglit  ;  the  Yoda  Ela  zigzags  its 
course  through  thick  forest  toward  Tis- 
sawewa. 

In  an  opposite  direction,  but  running 
parallel  with  the  Yoda  Ela,  the  classi- 
cal Malwatte  oya  (river)  winds  to  the 
northward,  sometimes  hiding  in  dark- 
green  jungle  and  then  revealing  itself 
in  silvery  curves  as  it  recedes  toward 
the  meeting-place  of  earth  and  sky, 
where  hazy  mountain  contours  rise  and 
fall  like  billows.  A  landscape  bound- 
less as  the  ocean  lies  before  us  ;  here 
and  there  green  rice-fields  break  the 
continuity  of  silent  forest,  and  an  occa- 
sional palm-roofed  hut  tells  us  that  a 


few  human  beings  still  exist  on  the  once 
populous  plain.  The  limitless  forests 
were  once  luxuriant  rice-fields  ;  now 
leopards  prowl  under  the  shade  of  their 
aged  trees  ;  the  water-buffalo  wallows 
in  the  turbid  pools,  and  herds  of  wild 
elephants  disport  where  once  they  were 
the  slaves  of  man. 

But  the  saddest  picture  is  immedi- 
ately around  us,  where  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  human  habitations  have 
left  no  trace  save  in  the  discoloration 
of  the  soil.  Time  mocks  monuments 
and  laughs  at  kings  ;  and  now  the  si- 
lent jungle  waves  over  the  entombed 
city. 


Leaves  from  the   Sacred  Bo-Tree  of  Ceylon. 
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By  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 

It  would  be  sweet  to  think  when  we  are  old 
Of  all  the  pleasant  days  that  came  to  pass : 
That  here  we  took  the  berries  from  the  grass. 

There  charmed  the  bees  with  pans,  and  smoke  unrolled, 

And  spread  the  melon  nets  when  nights  were  cold, 
Or  pulled  the  blood-root  in  the  underbrush. 
And  marked  the  ringing  of  the  tawny  thrush, 

While  all  the  west  was  broken  burning  gold. 


And  so  I  bind  with  rhymes  these  memories, 
As  girls  press  pansies  in  the  poet's  leaves 
And  find  them  afterwards  with  sweet  surprise  ; 
Or  treasure  petals  mingled  with  perfume. 
Loosing  them  in  the  days  when  April  grieves 
A  subtle  summer  in  the  rainy  room. 


ADVENTURES   AMONG   BOOKS. 


By  Andrew 


Lang. 


I 


N  an  age  of  reminiscences,  is  there 
room  for  the  confessions  of  a  veteran, 
who  remembers  a  great  deal  about 
books  and  very  little  indeed  about  peo- 
ple ?  I  have  often  wondered  that  a  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria  has  so  seldom  been 
attempted — a  biography  or  autobiogra- 
phy of  a  man  in  his  relations  wdth  other 
minds.  Coleridge,  to  be  sure,  gave  this 
name  to  a  work  of  his,  but  he  wandered 
from  his  apparent  purpose  into  a  world 
of  alien  disquisitions.  The  following 
pages  are  frankly  bookish,  and  to  the 
bookish  only  do  they  appeal.  The  habit 
of  reading  has  been  praised  as  a  virtue, 
and  has  been  denounced  as  a  vice.  In 
no  case,  if  we  except  the  perpetual 
study  of  newspapers  (w^hich  cannot  fair- 
ly be  called  reading),  is  the  vice,  or  the 
virtue,  common.  It  is  more  innocent 
than  opium-eating,  though,  like  opium- 
eating,  it  unlocks  to  us  artificial  para- 
dises. I  try  to  say  what  I  have  found 
in  them,  what  distractions  from  the 
world,  w^hat  teaching  (not  much),  and 
what  consolations. 

In  beginning  an  aulobiogi'ajjhia  liter- 
aria,  an  account  of  how,  and  in  what 
order,  books  have  appealed  to  a  mind, 
which  books  have  ever  above  all  things 
delighted,  the  author  must  pray  to  be 
pardoned  for  the  sin  of  egotism.  There 
is  no  other  mind,  naturally,  of  which  the 
author  knows  so  much  as  of  his  own. 
On  na  que  noi,  as  the  poor  girl  says  in 
one  of  M.  Paul  Bourget's  novels.'  In 
literature,  as  in  love,  one  can  only  speak 
for  himself.  This  author  did  not,  hke 
Fulke  Greville,  retire  into  the  convent 
of  literature  from  the  strife  of  the 
world,  rather  he  was  born  to  be,  from 


the  first,  a  dweller  in  the  cloisters  of  a 
library.  Among  the  poems  Avhich  I  re- 
member best  out  of  earl}'  boyhood,  is 
Lucy  Ashton's  song,  in  the  "  Bride  of 
Lammermoor  : " 

Look  not  thou  on  beauty's  cliarming^ 
Sit  thou  still  wlien  kings  are  arming, 
Taste  not  wlien  tlie  wine-cup  glisteus. 
Speak  not  wlien  the  people  listens. 
Stop  thine  ear  against  the  singer, 
From  the  red  gold  keep  thy  finger, 
Vacant  heart,  and  hand,  and  eye, 
Easy  live  and  quiet  die. 

The  rhymes,  unlearned,  clung  to  my 
memory ;  they  would  sing  themselves 
to  me  on  the  way  to  school,  on  cricket- 
field,  and  about  the  age  of  ten,  probably 
without  quite  understanding  them,  I 
had  chosen  them  for  a  kind  of  motto  in 
life,  a  tune  to  muiTQur  along  the  fallen- 
tis  semita  vitce.  This  seems  a  queer 
idea  for  a  small  boy,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  to. 

"It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,"' 
some  are  soldiers  from  the  cradle,  some 
merchants,  some  orators  ;  nothing  but 
a  love  of  books  was  the  gift  given  to  me 
by  the  fairies.  It  was  probably  denved 
from  forbears  on  both  sides  of  m.y  fam- 
ily, one  a  great  reader,  the  other  a  con- 
siderable collector  of  books  which  re- 
mained with  us  and  were  all  tried, 
persevered  with,  or  abandoned  in  turn, 
by  a  student  who  has  not  blanched  be- 
fore the  Epigoniad  ! 

About  the  age  of  four  I  learned  to 
read  by  a  simple  process.  I  had  heard 
the  elegy  of  Cock  Robin  till  I  knew  it 
by  rote,  and  I  picked  out  the  letters  and 
words  which  compose  that  classic,  till  I 
could  read  it  for  mvself.     Earlier  than 
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that,  "  Kobinson  Crusoe  "  had  been  read 
aloud  to  me,  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
no  doubt.  I  remember  the  pictures 
of  Robinson  finding  the  footstep  in  the 
sand,  and  a  dance  of  cannibals,  and  the 
parrot.  But,  somehow,  I  have  never 
read  "  Robinson  "  since  ;  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  come. 

The  first  books  which  vividly  im- 
pressed me  were,  naturally,  fairy  tales, 
and  chap-books  about  Robert  Bruce, 
William  Wallace,  and  Rob  Roy.  At 
that  time  these  little  tracts  could  be 
bought  for  a  penny  apiece.  I  can  still 
see  Bruce  and  Wallace  in  full  armor, 
discoursing  across  a  burn,  and  Rob  Roy 
slipping  from  the  soldier's  horse  into 
the  stream.  They  did  not  then  awaken 
a  precocious  patriotism  ;  a  boy  of  five 
is  more  at  home  in  Fairyland  than  in 
his  own  country.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  White  Cat  as  a  queen,  after 
her  head  was  cut  off ;  the  fiendish  mal- 
ice of  the  Yellow  Dwarf  ;  the  strange 
cake  of  crocodile  eggs  and  millet  seed 
which  the  mother  of  the  Princess  Fru- 
tilla  made  for  the  Fairy  of  the  Desert — 
these  things,  all  fresh  and  astonishing, 
but  certainly  to  be  credited,  are  my 
first  memories  of  romance.  One  story 
of  a  White  Serpent,  with  a  woodcut 
of  that  mysterious  reptile,  I  neglected 
to  secure,  probably  for  want  of  a  pen- 
ny, and  I  have  regretted  it  ever  since. 
One  never  sees  those  cheap  books  now. 
"The  White  Serpent,"  in  spite  of  all 
research,  remains  introuvahle.  It  was 
a  lost  chance,  and  Fortune  does  not 
forgive.  Nobody  ever  interfered  with 
these,  or  indeed  with  any  other,  stud- 
ies of  ours  at  that  time,  as  long  as  they 
were  not  prosecuted  on  Sundays.  "The 
fightingest  parts  of  the  Bible,"  and  the 
Apocrypha,  and  stories  like  that  of  the 
Witch  of  Endor,  were  sabbatical  liter- 
ature ;  read  in  a  huge  old  illustrated 
Bible.  How  I  advanced  from  the  fairy 
tales  to  Shakespeare,  what  stages  there 
were  on  the  way — for  there  must  have 
been  stages — is  a  thing  that  memory 
cannot  recover.  A  nursery  legend  tells 
that  I  was  wont  to  arrange  six  open 
books  on  six  chairs,  and  go  from  one  to 
the  others,  perusing  them  by  turns.  No 
doubt  this  was  what  people  call  "  de- 
sultory reading,"  but  I  did  not  hear  the 
criticism  till  later,  and   then  too  often 


for  my  comfort.  Memory  holds  a  pict- 
ure more  vivid  than  most,  of  a  small 
boy  reading  the  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  by  firelight,  in  a  room  where 
candles  were  lit,  and  some  one  touched 
the  piano,  and  a  young  man  and  a  girl 
were  playing  chess.  The  Shakespeare 
was  a  volume  of  Kenny  Meadows's  edi- 
tion ;  there  are  fairies  in  it,  and  the 
fairies  seemed  to  come  out  of  Shake- 
speare's dream  into  the  music  and  the 
firelight.  At  that  moment  I  think  that 
I  was  happy  ;  it  seemed  an  enchanted 
glimpse  of  eternity  in  Paradise  ;  noth- 
ing resembling  it  remains  with  me,  out 
of  all  the  years. 

We  went  from  the  border  to  the  south 
of  England,  when  the  number  of  my 
years  was  six,  and  in  England  we  found 
another  paradise,  a  circulating  libra- 
ry with  brown,  greasy,  ill-printed,  odd 
volumes  of  "  Shakespeare  "  and  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights."  How  their  stained 
pages  come  before  the  eyes  again  ;  the 
pleasure  and  the  puzzle  of  them !  What 
did  the  lady  in  the  Geni's  glass  box  want 
with  the  Merchants?  what  meant  all 
these  conversations  between  the  Fat 
Knight  and  Ford,  in  the  "Merry 
Wives  ? "  It  was  delightful,  but  in 
parts  it  was  difficult.  Fragments  of 
"  The  Tempest "  and  of  other  plays,  re- 
main stranded  in  my  memory  from 
these  readings  :  Ferdinand  and  Miranda 
at  chess  ;  Cleopatra  cuffing  the  messen- 
ger ;  the  asp  in  the  basket  of  figs  ;  the 
Friar  and  the  Apothecary  ;  Troilus  on 
the  Ilian  walls  ;  a  vision  of  Cassandra  in 
white  muslin,  with  her  hair  down. 
People  forbid  children  to  read  this  and 
that.  I  am  sure  they  need  not,  and 
that  even  in  our  infancy  the  magician, 
Shakespeare,  brings  us  nothing  worse 
than  a  world  of  beautiful  visions,  half 
realized.  In  the  Egyptian  wizard's  lit- 
tle pool  of  ink,  only  the  pure  can  see 
the  visions,  and  in  Shakespeare's  magic 
mirror  children  see  only  what  is  pure. 
Among  other  books  of  that  time  I  only 
recall  a  kind  of  Sunday  novel,  "  Naomi ; 
or.  The  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem."  Who, 
indeed,  could  forget  the  battering-rams, 
and  the  man  who  cried  on  the  battle- 
ments, "  Woe,  woe  to  myself  and  to 
Jerusalem  !  "  I  seem  to  hear  him  again, 
when  boys  break  the  hum  of  London 
with  yells  of  the  latest  news. 
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We  left  England  in  a  year,  went  back 
to  Scotland,  and  awoke,  as  it  were,  to 
know  the  glories  of  our  birth.  We  lived 
in  Scott's  country,  within  four  miles  of 
Abbotsford,  and,  so  far,  we  had  heard 
nothing  of  it.  I  remember  going  with 
one  of  the  maids  into  the  cottage  of  a 
kinsman  of  hers,  a  carpenter  ;  a  delight- 
ful place,  where  there  was  sawdust, 
where  our  first  lishing-rods  were  fash- 
ioned. Kummaging  among  the  books, 
of  course,  I  found  some  cheap  periodi- 
cal with  verses  in  it.     The  lines  began  : 

The  Baron  of  Smaylhome  rose  with  day, 

He  spurred  his  courser  on. 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky  way 

That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 

A  rustic  tea-table  was  spread  for  us, 
with  scones  and  honey,  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. But  they  were  neglected  till  we 
had  learned  how 

The  sable  score  of  fingers  four 

Remains  on  that  board  impressed, 

And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 
A  covering  on  her  wrist. 

We  did  not  know,  nor  ask  the  poet's 
name.  Children,  probably,  say  very  lit- 
tle about  what  is  in  their  minds,  but 
that  unhappy  knight,  Sir  Richard  of 
Coldinghame,  and  the  Priest,  with  his 
chamber  in  the  east,  and  the  moody 
Baron,  and  the  Lady,  have  dwelt  in  our 
mind  ever  since,  and  hardly  need  to  be 
revived  bv  looking  at  "  The  Eve  of  St. 
John." 

Soon  after  that  we  were  told  about 
Sir  Walter,  how  great  he  was,  how  good, 
how,  like  Napoleon,  his  evil  destiny 
found  him  at  last,  and  he  wore  his  heart 
away  for  honor's  sake.  And  we  were 
given  the  "  Lay,"  and  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake."  It  was  my  father  who  first  read 
"Tarn  o'  Shanter"  to  me,  for  which  I 
confess  I  did  not  care  at  that  time,  i:)re- 
ferriug  to  take  witches  and  bogies  with 
great  seriousness.  It  seemed  as  if 
Burns  were  trifling  with  a  noble  sub- 
ject. But  it  was  in  a  summer  sunset, 
beside  a  window  looking  out  on  Ettrick 
and  the  hill  of  the  Three  Brethren's 
Caini,  that  I  first  read,  with  the  dearest 
of  all  friends,  how 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Mouan's  rill, 


And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade. 

Then  opened  the  gates  of  Romance, 
and  with  Fitz  James  we  drove  the  chase, 
till 

Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far, 
That  reached  the  lake  of  Vennachar, 
And  when  the  Brig  of  Turk  was  won, 
The  foremost  horseman  rode  alone. 

From  that  time,  for  months,  there 
was  usually  a  little  volume  of  Scott  in 
one's  pocket,  in  company  with  the  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  a  boy's  treas- 
ures. Scott  certainly  took  his  fairy 
folk  seriously,  and  the  Mauth  Dog  was 
rather  a  disagreeable  companion  to  a 
small  boy  in  wakeful  hours. "^  After  this 
kind  of  introduction  to  Sir  Walter, 
after  learning  one's  first  lessons  in  his- 
tory from  the  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather," 
nobody,  one  hopes,  can  criticise  him  in 
cold  blood,  or  after  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen,  who  is  not  sentimental 
Scott  is  not  an  author  like  another,  but 
oui'  earliest  known  friend  in  letters  ;  for, 
of  course,  we  did  not  ask  who  Shake- 
speare was,  nor  inquire  about  the  pri- 
vate history  of  Madame  d'Aulnoy.  Scott 
peopled  for  us  the  rivers  and  burnsides 
with  his  reivers  :  the  Fairy  Queen  came 
out  of  Eildon  Hill,  and  haunted  Carter- 
haugh  ;  at  Newark  Tower  we  saw  "  the 
embattled  portal  arch  " 

Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war, 

just  as,  at  Foulshiel,  on  Yarrow,  we  be- 
held the  very  roofless  cottage  whence 
Mungo  Park  went  forth  to  trace  the 
waters  of  the  Niger. 

Probably  the  first  novel  I  ever  read 
was  at  Elgin,  and  the  story  was  ''Jane 
Eyre."  The  tale  was  a  creepy  one  for  a 
boy  of  nine,  and  Rochester  was  a  mys- 
tery, St.  John  a  bore.  But  the  lone- 
ly little  girl  in  her  despair,  when  some- 
thing came  into  the  room,  and  her  days 
of  starvation  at  school,  and  the  terri- 
ble first  Mrs.  Rochester,  were  not  to 
be  forgotten.  They  abide  in  one's  recol- 
lection with  a  Red  Indian's  ghost,  who 
carried  a  iiisty  ruined  gun,  and  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  at  the  same  time. 

•  Mauth  is  Maux  for  dog,  I  am  told. 
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I  fancy  I  was  rather  an  industrious 
little  boy,  and  that  I  had  minded  my 
lessons,  and  satisfied  my  teachers — I 
know  I  was  reading  Pinnock's  "  History 
of  Rome  "  for  pleasure — till  "  the  wick- 
ed day  of  destiny  "  came,  and  I  felt  a 
"  call,'''  and  underwent  a  process  which 
may  be  described  as  the  opposite  of 
"conversion."  The  "call"  came  from 
Dickens.  "  Pickwick  "  was  brought  in- 
to the  house.  From  that  hour  it  was 
all  over,  for  five  or  six  years,  with  any- 
thing like  industry  and  lesson-books.  I 
read  "Pickwick  "  in  convulsions  of  mirth. 
I  dropped  Pinnock's  "  Rome "  for 
good.  I  neglected  everything  printed 
in  Latin,  in  fact  everything  that  one 
was  understood  to  prepare  for  one's 
classes  in  the  school  whither  I  was  now 
sent,  in  Edinburgh.  For  there,  living 
a  rather  lonely  small  boy  in  the  house 
of  an  aged  relation,  I  found  the  Waver- 
ley  novels.  The  rest  is  transport.  A 
conscientious  tutor  dragged  me  through 
the  Latin  grammar,  and  a  constitutional 
dishke  to  being  beaten  on  the  hands  with 
a  leather  strap  urged  me  to  acquire  a 
certain  amount  of  elementary  erudition. 
But,  for  a  year,  I  was  a  young  hermit, 
living  with  Scott  in  the  "  Waverleys," 
and  the  "  Border  Minstrels,"  with  Pope, 
and  Prior,  and  a  translation  of  Ariosto, 
with  Lever,  and  Dickens,  David  Copper- 
field,  and  Charles  O'Malley,  Longfellow, 
and  Maj^ne  Reid,  Dumas,  and  in  brief, 
with  every  kind  of  light  literature  that 
I  could  lay  my  hands  upon.  Carlyle  did 
not  escape  me  ;  I  vividly  remember  the 
helpless  rage  with  which  I  read  of  the 
Flight  to  Varennes.  In  his  work  on 
French  novelists,  Mr.  Saintsbury  speaks 
of  a  disagreeable  little  boy,  in  a  French 
romance,  who  found  Scott  assommant, 
stunningly  stupid.  This  was  a  very 
odious  little  boy,  it  seems  (I  have  not 
read  his  adventures),  and  he  came,  as 
he  deserved,  to  a  bad  end.  Other  and 
better  boys,  I  learn,  find  Scott  "slow." 
Extraordinary  boys  !  Perhaps  "  Ivan- 
hoe"  was  first  favorite  of  yore  ;  you 
cannot  beat  Front  de  Bceuf,  the  assault 
on  his  castle,  the  tournament.  No  other 
tournament  need  apply.  M.  Conan 
Doyle,  greatly  daring,  has  attempted  to 
enter  the  lists,  but  he  is  a  mere  Ralph 
the  Hospitaller.  Next,  I  think,  in  or- 
der of  delight,  came  "  Quentin  Durward," 


especially  the  hero  of  the  scar,  whose 
name  Thackeray  could  not  remember, 
Quentin's  uncle.  Then  "The  Black 
Dwarf,"  and  Dugald,  our  dear  Ritt- 
meister.  I  could  not  read  "  Rob  Roy  " 
then,  nor  lately  ;  nay,  not  tiU  this  very 
year.  Now  Di  Vernon  is  the  lady  for 
me  ;  the  queen  of  fiction,  the  peerless, 
the  brave,  the  tender,  and  true. 

The  wisdom  of  the  authorities  decided 
that  I  was  to  read  no  more  novels,  but, 
as  an  observer  remarked,  "I  don't  see 
what  is  the  use  of  preventing  the  boy 
from  reading  novels,  for  he's  just  read- 
ing '  Don  Juan '  instead."  This  was  so 
manifestly  no  improvement,  that  the 
ban  on  novels  was  tacitly  withdrawn,  or 
was  permitted  to  become  a  dead  letter. 
They  were  far  more  enjoyable  than  By- 
ron. The  worst  that  came  of  this  was 
the  suggestion  of  a  young  friend,  whose 
life  had  been  adventurous — indeed  he 
had  served  in  the  Crimea  with  the  Bashi 
Bazouks — that  I  should  master  the  writ- 
ings of  Edgar  Poe.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  "Black  Cat"  and  the  "Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher,"  and  the  "  Murders  in 
the  Rue  Morgue  "  are  very  good  reading 
for  a  boy  who  is  not  peculiarly  intrepid. 
Many  a  bad  hour  they  gave  me,  haunting 
me,  especially,  with  a  fear  of  being  pre- 
maturely buried,  and  of  waking  up  be- 
fore breakfast  to  find  myself  in  a  cojffin. 
Of  aU  the  books  I  devoured  in  that  year, 
Poe  is  the  only  author  whom  I  wish 
I  had  reserved  for  later  consideration, 
and  whom  I  cannot  conscientiously  rec- 
ommend to  children. 

I  had  already  enjoyed  a  sip  of  Thack- 
eray, reading  at  a  venture,  in  "Vanity 
Fair,"  about  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  It 
was  not  like  Lever's  accounts  of  bat- 
tles, but  it  was  enchanting.  However, 
"Vanity  Fair"  was  under  a  taboo. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  why ;  but  Mr. 
Thackeray  himself  ink>rmed  a  small  boy, 
whom  he  found  reading  "  Vanity  Fair  " 
under  the  table,  that  he  had  better  read 
something  else.  What  harm  can  the 
story  do  to  a  child?  He  reads  about 
Waterloo,  about  fat  Jos,  about  little 
George  and  the  pon}',  about  little  Raw- 
don  and  the  rat-hunt,  and  is  happy  and 
unharmed. 

Leaving  my  hermitage,  and  going 
into  the  very  different,  and  very  dis- 
agreeable, world  of  a  master's  house,  I 
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was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  charming 
library  there.  Most  of  Thackeray  was 
on  the  shelves,  and  Thackeray  became 
the  chief  enchanter.  As  Henry  Kings- 
ley  says,  a  boy  reads  him  and  thinks 
he  knows  all  about  life.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  mundane  parts,  about  Lady 
Kew  and  her  wiles,  about  Ethel  and  the 
Marquis  of  Farintosh,  appealed  to  one 
or  enlightened  one.  Ethel  was  a  mys- 
tery, and  not  an  interesting  mystery, 
though  one  used  to  copy  Doyle's  pictures 
of  her,  with  the  straight  nose,  the  im- 
possible eyes,  the  impossible  waist.  It 
was  not  Ethel  who  captivated  us  ;  it 
was  Olive's  youth  and  art,  it  was  J.  J., 
the  painter  ;  it  was  jolly  F.  B.  and  his 
address  to  the  maid  about  the  lobster, 
"  A  finer  fish,  Mary,  my  dear,  I  have 
never  seen."  Does  not  this  solve  the 
vexed  question  whether  lobsters  are 
fish,  in  the  French  sense  ?  Then  "  The 
Rose  and  the  Ring  "  came  out.  It  was 
worth  while  to  be  twelve  years  old,  when 
the  Christmas  books  were  written  by 
Dickens  and  Thackeraj*.  I  got  hold  of 
"  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,"  I  know,  and 
of  the  "  Christmas  Carol,"  when  they 
were  damp  from  the  j^ress.  King  Val- 
oroso,  and  Bulbo,  and  Angelica  were 
even  more  delightful  than  Scrooge,  and 
Tiny  Tim,  and  Trotty  Veck.  One  re- 
members the  fair}'  monarch  more  vivid- 
ly, and  the  wondrous  array  of  egg-cups 
from  which  he  sipped  brandy — or  was  it 
right  Nantes  ? — still  "  going  on  sipping, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,"  even  after  "  Valoroso 
was  himself  again."  But,  of  all  Thack- 
eray's books,  I  suppose  "Pendennis"  was 
the  favorite.  The  dehghtful  Marryat 
had  entertained  us  with  Peter  Simple 
and  O'Brien  (how  good  their  flight 
through  France  is !),  with  Mesty  and 
Mr.  Midshipman  Easv,  with  Jacob 
Faithful  (Mr.  Thackeray's  favorite),  and 
with  Snarleyyow ;  but  Marryat  never 
made  us  wish  to  run  away  to  sea.  That 
did  not  seem  to  be  one's  vocation.  But 
the  story  of  Pen  made  one  wish  to  run 
away  to  literature,  to  the  Temple,  to 
streets  where  Brown,  the  famous  re- 
viewer, might  be  seen  walking  with  his 
wife  and  umbrella.  The  writing  of 
poems  "up  to  "  pictures,  the  beer  with 
"Warrington  in  the  mornings,  the  sup- 
pers in  the  back  kitchen,  these  were 
the   alluring   things,    not   society,    and 


Lady  Rockminster,  and  Lord  Steyne. 
Well,  one  has  run  away  to  literature 
since,  but  where  is  the  matutinal  beer  ? 
Where  is  the  back  kitchen  V  Where 
are  Warrington,  and  Foker,  and  F.  B.  ? 
I  have  never  met  them  in  this  living 
world,  though  BrowTi,  the  celebrated 
reviewer,  is  familiar  to  me,  and  also  Mr. 
Sidne}'  Scraper,  of  the  University  Club. 
Perhaps  back  kitchens  exist,  perhaps 
there  are  cakes  and  ale  in  the  life  liter- 
ary, and  F.  B.  may  take  his  walks  by 
the  Round  Pond.  But  one  never  en- 
counters these  rarities,  and  Bungay 
and  Bacon  are  no  longer  the  innocent 
and  ignorant  rivals  whom  Thackeray 
drew.  They  do  not  give  those  wonder- 
ful parties  ;  Miss  Bunnion  has  become 
quite  conventional,  Percy  Popjoy  has 
abandoned  letters  ;  Mr.  Wenham  does 
not  toady ;  i\Ir.  Wagg  does  not  joke  any 
more.  The  literary  life  is  very  like  any 
other,  in  London,  or  is  it  that  we  do 
not  see  it  aright,  not  having  the  eyes  of 
genius  ?  Well,  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave, 
too,  may  not  be  so  desirable  as  it  seems 
in  Marryat's  novels :  so  many  a  lad  whom 
he  tempted  into  the  navy  has  discov- 
ered. The  best  part  of  the  existence  of 
a  man  of  letters  is  his  looking  forward 
to  it  through  the  spectacles  of  Tit- 
marsh. 

One  can  never  say  how  much  one 
owes  to  a  schoolmaster  who  was  a  friend 
of  literature,  who  kept  a  houseful  of 
books,  and  who  was  himself  a  graceful 
scholar,  and  an  author,  while  he  chose 
to  Avrite,  of  poetic  and  humorous  gen- 
ius. Such  was  the  master  who  wrote 
the  "  Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster," 
Mr.  D'Arcy  Wentworth  Thompson,  to 
whom,  in  this  place,  I  am  glad  to  con- 
fess my  gratitude  after  all  these  many 
years.  AMiile  we  were  deep  in  the  his- 
tory of  Pendennis  we  were  also  being 
dragged  through  the  Commentaries  of 
Caius  Julius  Caesar,  through  the  Latin 
and  Greek  grammars,  through  Xeno- 
phou,  and  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  a 
depressing  play  of  Euripides,  the  "  Phoe- 
nissa?."  I  can  never  say  how  much  I 
detested  these  authors,  who,  taken  in 
small  doses,  are  far,  indeed,  from  be- 
ing attractive.  Horace,  to  a  lazy  boy, 
appears  in  his  Odes  to  have  nothing 
to  say,  and  to  say  it  in  the  most 
frivolous  and  vexatious  manner.     Then 
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Cowper's  "  Task,"  or  "  Paradise  Lost," 
as  school-books,  with  notes,  seem  arid 
enough  to  a  school-boy.  I  remember 
reading  ahead,  in  Cowper,  instead  of 
attending  to  the  lesson  and  the  class- 
work.  His  observations  on  public 
schools  were  not  uninteresting,  but  the 
whole  English  school-work  of  those 
days  was  repugnant.  One's  English 
education  was  all  got  out  of  school.  As 
to  Greek,  for  years  it  seemed  a  mere 
vacuous  terror  ;  one  invented  for  one's- 
self  all  the  current  arguments  against 
"compulsory  Greek."  What  was  the 
use  of  it,  who  ever  spoke  in  it,  who 
could  find  any  sense  in  it,  or  any  inter- 
est ?  A  language  with  such  cruel  super- 
fluities as  a  middle  voice  and  a  dual  ;  a 
lanofuasfe  whose  verbs  were  so  fantas- 
tically  irregular,  looked  like  a  barbaric 
survival,  a  mere  plague  and  torment. 
So  one  thought  till  Homer  was  opened 
before  us.  Elsewhere  I  have  tried  to 
describe  the  vivid  delight  of  first  read- 
ing Homer,  delight,  by  the  way,  which 
St.  Augustine  failed  to  appreciate.  Most 
boys  not  wholly  immersed  in  dulness  felt 
it,  I  think  ;  to  myself,  for  one.  Homer 
was  the  real  beginning  of  study.  One 
had  tried  him,  w^hen  one  was  very  young, 
in  Pope,  and  had  been  bafiled  by  Pope, 
and  his  artificial  manner,  his  "fairs," 
and  "  swains."  Homer  seemed  better 
reading  in  the  absurd  "crib"  which 
Mr.  Buckley  wrote  for  Bohn's  series. 
Hector  and  Ajax,  in  that  disguise,  were 
as  great  favorites  as  Horatius  on 
the  Bridge,  or  the  younger  Tarquin. 
Scott,  by  the  way,  must  have  made  one 
a  furious  and  consistent  Legitimist.  In 
reading  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome," 
my  sympathies  were  with  the  expelled 
kings,  at  least  with  him  who  fought  so 
well  at  Lake  Regillus  : 

Titus,  the  youngest  Tarquin, 
Too  good  for  such  a  breed. 

Where 

Valerius  struck  at  Titus, 

And  lopped  off  half  his  crest  ; 

But  Titus  stabbed  Valerius 
A  span  deep  in  the  breast — 

I  find,  on  the  margin  of  my  old  copy, 
in  a  school-boy's  hand,  the  words  "Well 
done,  the  Jacobites  ! "     Perhaps  my  pol- 


itics have  never  gone  much  beyond  this 
sentiment.  But  this  is  a  digression 
from  Homer.  The  very  sound  of  the 
hexameter,  that  long,  inimitable  roll  of 
the  most  various  music,  was  enough  to 
win  the  heart,  even  if  the  words  were 
not  understood.  But  the  words  proved 
unexpectedly  easy  to  understand,  full 
as  they  are  of  all  nobility,  all  tender- 
ness, all  courage,  courtesy,  and  romance. 
The  "Morte  d'Arthur "  itself,  which 
about  this  time  fell  into  our  hands,  was 
not  so  dear  as  the  "  Odyssey,"  though  for 
a  boy  to  read  Sir  Thomas  Malory  is  to 
ride  at  adventure  in  enchanted  forests, 
to  enter  haunted  chapels  where  a  light 
swims  from  the  Graal,  to  find  by  lonely 
mountain  meres  the  magic  boat  of  Sir 
Galahad.  After  once  being  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Greece  by  Homer, 
the  work  at  Greek  was  no  longer  tedi- 
ous. Herodotus  was  a  charming  and 
humorous  storj-teller,  and,  as  for  Thu- 
cydides,  his  account  of  the  Sicilian  Ex- 
pedition and  its  ending  was  one  of  the 
very  rare  things  in  literature  which  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  brought  tears  into 
one's  eyes.  Few  passages,  indeed,  have 
done  that,  and  they  are  curiously  dis- 
crepant. The  first  book  that  ever 
made  me  cry,  of  which  feat  I  was  hor- 
ribly ashamed,  was  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cab- 
in," with  the  death  of  Eva,  Topsy's 
friend.  Then  it  was  trying  when  Colonel 
Newcome  said  Adsum,  and  the  end  of 
Socrates  in  the  Phcedo,  moved  one  more 
than  seemed  becoming — these,  and  a 
passage  in  the  history  of  Skalagrim 
Lamb's  Tail,  and,  as  I  said,  the  ruin 
of  the  Athenians  in  the  Syracusan  Bay. 
I  have  read  these  chapters  in  an  old 
French  version  of  Ronsard's  time  (1550), 
a  version  derived  through  the  Itahan 
from  a  Latin  translation  of  Thucydides. 
Even  in  this  far-descended  form,  the 
tale  keeps  its  pathos,  the  calm,  grave 
stamp  of  that  tragic  telling  cannot  be 
worn  away  by  much  handling,  by  long 
time,  by  the  many  changes  of  human 
speech.     When 

All  was  done  that  men  can  do, 
And  all  was  done  in  vain : 

"  Others  too,"  says  Nicias,  in  that  final 
speech,  "having  done  what  men  might 
have    borne    what    men    can    endure." 
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This  is  the  very  burden  of  life,  and  the 
last  word  of  tragedy.  For  now  all  is 
vain  :  courage,  wisdom,  piety,  the  brave- 
ry of  Lamachus,  the  goodness  of  Nicias, 
the  brilliance  of  Alcibiades,  all  are  ex- 
pended, all  wasted,  nothing  of  that 
brave  venture  abides,  except  torture, 
defeat,  and  death.  No  play  nor  j)oem 
of  individual  fortunes  is  so  moving  as 
this  ruin  of  a  people  ;  no  modern  story 
can  stir  us,  with  all  its  eloquence,  like 
the  brief  gravity  of  this  ancient  tale. 
Nor  can  we  find,  at  the  last,  any  wisdom 
more  wise  than  that  which  bids  us  do 
what  men  may,  and  bear  what  men 
must.  Such  are  the  lessons  of  the 
Greek,  of  the  people  w'ho  tried  all 
things,  in  the  morning  of  the  world,  and 
who  still  speak  to  us  of  what  they  tried 
in  words  which  are  the  sum  of  human 
gayety  and  gloom,  of  grief  and  triumph, 
hope  and  despair.  The  world,  since 
their  day,  has  but  followed  in  the  same 
round,  which  only  seems  new :  has  only 
made  the  same  experiments,  and  failed 
with  the  same  failure,  but  less  gallantly 
and  less  gloriously. 

One's  school-boy  adventures  among 
books  ended  not  long  after  wanning  the 
friendship  of  Homer  and  Thucydides, 
of  Lucretius  and  Catullus.  One's  appli- 
cation was  far  too  desultory  to  make  a 
serious  and  accurate  scholar. 

I  confess  to  having  learned  the  classi- 
cal languages,  as  it  were,  by  accident, 
for  the  sake  of  what  is  in  them,  and 
with  a  provokingly  imperfect  accuracy. 
Cricket  and  trout  occupied  far  too  much 
of  my  mind  and  my  time  :  Christopher 
North,  and  Walton,  and  Thomas  Tod 
Stoddart,  and  "  The  Moor  and  the 
Loch,"  were  my  holiday  reading,  and  I 
do  not  regret  it.  Philologists  and  Ire- 
land scholars  are  not  made  so,  but  you 
can,  in  no  way,  fashion  a  scholar  out  of 
a  casual  and  inaccurate  intelligence. 
The  true  scholar  is  one  whom  I  envy, 
almost  as  much  as  I  respect  him,  but 
there  is  a  kind  of  mental  short-sighted- 
ness, where  accents  and  verbal  niceties 
are  concerned,  which  cannot  be  sharp- 
ened into  true  scholai-ship.  Yet,  even 
for  those  afflicted  in  this  way,  and  with 
the  malady  of  being  "  idle,  careless 
little  boys,"  the  ancient  classics  have  a 
value  for  which  there  is  no  substitute. 
There  is  a  charm  in  finding  ourselves, 


our  common  humanity,  our  puzzles, 
our  cares,  our  joys,  in  the  writings  of 
men  severed  from  us  by  race,  religion, 
speech,  and  half  the  gulf  of  historical 
time,  which  no  other  literary  pleasure 
can  equal.  Then  there  is  to  be  added, 
as  the  university  preacher  obser^'ed, 
"  the  pleasure  of  despising  our  fellow- 
creatures  who  do  not  know^  Greek." 
Doubtless,  in  that  there  is  great  conso- 
lation. 

It  would  be  interesting,  were  it  possi- 
ble, to  know  what  proportion  of  people 
really  care  for  poetry,  and  how  the  love 
of  poetry  came  to  them,  and  grew  in 
them — and  where  and  when  it  stopj^ed. 
Modem  poets  whom  one  meets  are  apt 
to  say  that  poetry  is  not  read  at  all. 
Byron's  MuiTay  ceased  to  publish  po- 
etry in  1830,  just  when  Tennyson  and 
Browning  were  striking  their  preludes. 
Probably  Mr.  ^Murray  was  wise  in  his 
generation.  But  it  is  also  likely  that 
many  j^ersons,  even  now,  are  attached 
to  poetry,  though  they  certainly  do  not 
bu}'  contemiDorary  verse.  How  did  the 
passion  come  to  them  ?  How  long  did 
it  stay  ?  When  did  the  Muse  say  good- 
by  ?  To  myseK,  as  I  have  remarked, 
poetry  came  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for 
one  read  Shakespeare  as  a  child,  rather 
in  a  kind  of  dream  of  fairyland  and  en- 
chanted isles,  than  with  any  distinct 
consciousness  that  one  was  occupied 
with  i^oetry.  Next  to  Scott,  with  me, 
came  Longfellow,  who  pleased  one  as 
more  reflective  and  tenderly  sentimental, 
while  the  reflections  were  not  so  deejD 
as  to  be  puzzling.  I  remember  how 
''Hiawatha"  came  out,  when  one  was  a 
boy,  and  how  delightful  was  the  free  for- 
est life,  and  Minnehaha  and  Paupukkee- 
wis,  and  Nokomis.  One  did  not  then 
know  that  the  same  charm,  with  a  yet 
fresher  dew  upon  it,  was  to  meet  one 
later,  in  the  Kalewala.  But,  at  that 
time,  one  had  no  conscious  pleasure  in 
poetic  style,  except  in  such  ringing 
verse  as  Scott's,  and  Campbell's  in  his 
patriotic  pieces.  The  pleasure  and  en- 
chantment of  style  first  appealed  to  me, 
at  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  one 
read  for  the  first  time, 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 
Among  the  mountains  bv  the  northern  sea  ; 
Until  King  Arthur's  Table,  man  by  man, 
Had  fallen  in  Lj'onesse  about  their  Lord. 
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Previously  one  had  only  heard  of  Mr. 
Tennyson  as  a  name.  When  a  child  I 
was  told  that  a  poet  was  coming  to  a 
house  in  the  Highlands  where  we 
chanced  to  be,  a  poet  named  Tennyson. 
"  Is  he  a  poet  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  "  I 
remember  asking,  and  was  told,  "No, 
he  was  not  like  Sir  Walter  Scott." 
Hearing  no  more  of  him,  I  was  prowl- 
ing among  the  books  in  an  ancient 
house,  a  rambling  old  place  with  a 
ghost-room,  where  I  found  Tupper,  and 
could  not  get  on  with  "Proverbial  Phil- 
osophy." Next  I  tried  Tennyson,  and 
instantly  a  new  light  of  poetry  dawned, 
a  new  music  was  audible,  a  new  god 
came  into  my  medley  of  a  Pantheon,  a 
god  never  to  be  dethroned.  "  Men 
scarcely  know  how  beautiful  fire  is," 
Shelley  saj^s.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
scarcely  know  how  great  a  poet  Lord 
Tennyson  is  ;  use  has  made  him  too 
familiar.  The  same  hand  has  "  raised 
the  Table  Kound  again,"  that  has  writ- 
ten the  sacred  book  of  Friendship,  that 
has  lulled  us  with  the  magic  of  the  "Lo- 
tus Eaters,"  and  the  melody  of  "  Titho- 
nus."  He  has  made  us  move,  like  his 
own  Prince, 

Among  a  world  of  ghosts 
And  feel  ourselves  the  shadows  of  a  dream. 

He  has  enriched  our  world  with  con- 
quests of  romance  ;  he  has  recut  and  re- 
set a  thousand  ancient  gems  of  Greece 
and  Pome  ;  he  has  roused  our  patriot- 
ism ;  he  has  stirred  our  pity  ;  there  is 
hardly  a  human  passion  but  he  has 
purged  it  and  ennobled  it,  "  except  this 
of  love."  Natheless,  the  Laureate  re- 
mains the  most  various,  the  sweetest, 
the  most  exquisite,  the  most  learned, 
the  most  Virgilian  of  all  English  poets, 
and  we  may  pity  the  lovers  of  poetry 
who  died  before  Tennyson  came. 

Here  may  end  the  desultory  tale  of  a 
desultory  bookish  boyhood.     It  was  not 


in  nature  that  one  should  not  begin  to 
rhyme  for  one's-self.  But  those  exer- 
cises were  seldom  even  written  down  ; 
they  lived  a  little  while  in  a  memory' 
which  has  lost  them  long  ago.  I  do 
remember  me  that  I  tried  some  of  my 
attempts  on  ni}^  dear  mother,  who  at 
once  said  to  me  what  Dryden  said  to 
"Cousin  Swift,"  "You  will  never  be  a 
poet,"  a  decision  in  which  I  straightway 
acquiesced.  For  to  rhyme  is  one  thing, 
to  be  a  poet  quite  another.  A  good 
deal  of  mortification  would  be  avoided 
if  young  men  and  maidens  only  kept 
this  obvious  fact  well  posed  in  front  of 
their  vanity  and  their  ambition. 

In  these  bookish  memories  I  have 
said  nothing  about  religion  and  religious 
books,  for  various  reasons.  But,  unlike 
other  Scots  of  the  pen,  I  got  no  harm 
from  "  The  Shorter  Catechism,"  of  which 
I  remember  little,  and  neither  then  nor 
now  was  able  to  understand  a  single 
sentence.  Some  precocious  metaphysi- 
cians comprehended  and  stood  aghast 
at  justification,  sanctification,  adoption, 
and  effectual  calling.  These,  appar- 
ently, were  necessary  processes  in  the 
Scotch  spiritual  life.  But  we  were  not 
told  what  they  meant,  nor  were  we  dis- 
tressed by  a  sense  that  we  had  not 
passed  through  them.  From  most  chil- 
dren, one  trusts,  Calvinism  ran  like  wa- 
ter off  a  duck's  back  ;  unlucky  were 
they  who  first  absorbed,  and  later  were 
compelled  to  get  rid  of,  "  The  Shorter 
Catechism ! " 

One  good  thing,  if  no  more,  these 
memories  may  accomplish.  Young  men, 
especially  in  America,  write  to  me  and 
ask  me  to  recommend  "a  course  of 
reading."  Distrust  a  course  of  read- 
ing !  People  who  really  care  for  books 
read  all  of  them.  There  is  no  other 
course.  Let  this  be  a  reply.  No  other 
answer  shall  they  get  from  me,  the  in- 
quiring young  men. 


A   CHINA    HUNTER    IN    NEW   ENGLAND. 


Bj^  Alice  Morse  Earle. 


Y  dearly  loved  friend, 
Charles  Lamb,  wrote,  in 
bis  "  Essays  of  EHa,"  "  I 
bave  an  almost  feminine 
partiality  for  old  cliina. 
Wben  1  go  to  see  any 
great  bouse,  I  inquire  first  for  the 
china-closet,  and  next  for  the  picture- 
gallery.  I  have  no  rej^ugnance  for  those 
little  lawless  azure-tinted  grotesques 
that,  under  the  notion  of  men  and 
women,  float  about  uncircumscribed  by 
any  element,  in  that  world  before  per- 
spective— a  china  teacup."  In  his  par- 
tiality for  old  china  I  humbly  join,  and 
it  is  of  the  search  through  New  England 
for  such  dear  old  china  loves  that  I 
write. 

Were  the  possession  of  old  or  valua- 
ble specimens  of  porcelain  and  pottery 
the  only  good  thing  which  came  from 
the  long  days  of  country  ranging  and 
farm  -  house  searching  spent  in  these 
china-quests  Philistines  might  perhaps 
scoff  at  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  ; 
but  much  else  that  is  good  have  I  found. 
Insight  into  human  nature — love  of  my 
native  country — knowledge  of  her  natu- 
ral beauties — acquaintance  with  her  old 
landmarks  and  historical  localities — fa- 
miliarity with  her  history — admiration 
of  her  noble  military  and  naval  heroes — 
and  study  of  the  ancient  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  traditions  of  her  early  inhab- 
itants have  all  been  fostered,  strength- 
ened, and  indeed  almost  brought  into 
existence  by  the  search  after  and  study 
of  old  cliina.  How  vasfue  were  mv 
school-day  history-lesson  memories  of 
Perry,  of  Lawrence,  and  of  Decatur 
until  I  saw  their  likenesses  on  some 
hideous  Liverpool  pitchers  in  an  old 
sailors  hut!  then  I  read  eagerly  ev- 
ery word  of  history,  every  old  song  and 
ballad  about  them.  How  small  was 
my  knowledge  of  old  "  table  manners  " 
and  table-furnishings  until  I  discovered, 
through  my  china  studies,  how  our  an- 
cestors ate  and  served  their  daily  meals  ! 
How  entirely  powerless  was  I  to  discover 
the  story  of  human  natui-e  as  told  in  the 


countenance  until  my  inquiiies  in  coun- 
try towns  after  old  china  made  me  a 
second  Lavater  in  reading  the  possibiH- 
ties  of  successful  purchase  in  case  the 
questioned  one  chanced  to  own  any  old 
porcelain  heirlooms  !  How  few  of  our 
noble  wood  and  valley  roads  had  I  seen 
until  I  drove  through  them  searching 
for  old  farm-houses  that  might  contain 
some  salvage  of  teacups  or  teapots ! 
And  not  only  do  we  learn  of  America 
through  our  china  hunts,  but  of  Eng- 
land as  well ;  for  nearly  all  of  our  old 
table-ware  was  English  and  the  progress 
of  the  production  of  English  china  can 
be  traced  as  easily  in  New  England  as 
in  old  England.  Few  of  the  more  cost- 
ly pieces  came  across  the  ocean  to  us, 
but  humbler  specimens  perha2)s  show 
equally  well  the  general  progress  of  the 
manufacture. 

The  great  number  of  pewter  plates 
and  platters,  hot- water  jugs  with  wdcker 
handles,  teapots,  posnets  and  porrin- 
gers still  foiuid  in  old  homes  in  New 
England  proves  how  recently  and  uni- 
versally pew^ter  was  employed  for  table- 
ware ;  in  fact,  the  date  of  the  settlement 
of  America  was  the  time  when  pewter 
utensils  succeeded  wooden  trenchers, 
and  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  AVar 
may  be  given  as  the  turning-point  when 
china  crowded  out  pewter.  The  history 
of  the  use  of  crockery  and  china  as 
table-ware  b}'  our  ancestors  cannot  at 
the  extreme  limit  extend  back  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  though  the 
Seventeenth-centurv  Pilc:rims  had  a  few 
pieces  of  India  china. 

One  of  the  earliest  mentions  of  chi- 
na in  America  is  in  the  inventory  of 
the  estate  of  President  Davenport  of 
Harvard  College,  in  1648  —  "  Che^Tiy 
£4."  In  the  inventory  made  in  1647  of 
the  2:)ossessions  of  Maiiha  Coteymore 
(who  afterward  married  Governor  Win- 
throp)  is  the  item — "  One  parcel  cheyney 
plates  and  saucers  £1."  In  1690  John 
Higginson  wrote  to  his  brother  in  India 
in  regard  to  importations  that  ''  china 
and   lacker -ware  will   sell  if  in  small 
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quantity."  Lisbon  ware  (which  was 
earthen-ware)  was  left  by  will  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1650.  The  inventories 
of  various  estates  made  in  the  town  of 
Stamford  from  1650  to  1674  contain 
mention  of  no  china  or  glass  and  only 
two  shillings'  worth  of  earthen  -  ware. 
In  1713  six  hogsheads  of  earthen-ware, 
including  teapots,  were  advertised  for 
sale  in  Boston.  These  teapots  were 
generally  black,  for  they  were  popularly 
supj)osed  to  make  the  best  tea.  A  box 
of  china  was  advertised  for  sale  in  Bos- 
ton in  1732.  Peter  Faneuil  in  1737  had 
a  bountiful  supply  of  glass  and  china, 
as  he  had  of  other  luxuries. 

China  was  doubtless  as  plentiful  in 
New  England  as  elsewhere  in  America  at 
that  date.  One  of  the  earliest  mentions 
of  china  in  New  York,  is  in  a  list  of 
the  possessions  of  Cornelius  Stienwerck 
made  in  1686 — ten  pieces  of  china  dishes 
or  porcelain,  valued  at  £4.  But  china  did 
not  abound  in  New  York  until  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  In  an  inventory 
made  at  that  time  of  the  contents  of  a 
house  on  the  Neutral  Ground  in  West- 
chester County,  there  were  such  items  of 
luxury  as  26  horses  ;  36  table-cloths,  rich 
furniture,  bed-linen,  and  clothing ;  quan- 
tities of  silver  ;  and  the  pewter  articles 
included  1  coffee  -  kettle,  1  teapot,  27 
dishes,  12  plates,  12  soup-plates,  6  but- 
ter-plates, 3  mugs,  2  salons,  5  basins,  6 
spoons,  3  measures.  And  with  all  these 
possessions — not  one  piece  of  china  is 
named.  In  the  inventories  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  New  Jersey  farmers  whose 
household  goods  were  destroyed  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
who  expected  to  receive  indemnity  from 
the  Government  for  their  losses,  but 
few  pieces  of  china  are  mentioned,  and 
we  discover  that  each  family  rarely  pos- 
sessed more  than  three  or  four  china 
cups  and  saucers.  These  records  are 
true  and  faithful  lists  of  the  possessions 
of  well-to-do  people  at  that  date,  and  in- 
dicate that  china  was  far  from  plentiful. 

Nor  was  china  frequently  owned  in 
Pennsylvania  at  that  time,  though  Mrs. 
Franklin,  in  a  letter  written  to  her  Ben- 
jamin in  1765,  speaks  of  a  "  set  of  tea 
china,  a  handsome  stand  for  a  kettle  to 
stand  on,  and  the  ornamental  china," 
etc.,  etc.  Benjamin  Lay,  the  "  Singu- 
lar Pythagorean    cynical   philosopher," 


to  show  his  hatred  of  the  use  of  tea, 
brought  in  1742  all  his  wife's  china  into 
the  market-place,  and  began  to  break 
it  piece  by  piece  with  a  hammer.  "  But 
the  populace,  unwilling  to  lose  what 
might  profit  them,  overset  him,  scram- 
bled for  the  china,  and  bore  it  oft' whole." 
As  the  Pythagorean  philosopher's  wife 
was  dead,  this  wanton  destruction  of 
her  dear  china  was  not  so  ci-uel  as  at 
first  appears.  An  old  lady  wrote  in 
1830,  for  Watson's  "  Annals  of  Philadel- 
phia," about  things  as  they  were  in  that 
city  before  the  War  of  Independence — 
"  Pewter  plates  and  dishes  were  in  gen- 
eral use.  China  on  dinner-tables  was 
a  great  rarity.  Glass  tumblers  were 
scarcely  seen.  Punch,  the  most  com- 
mon beverage,  was  drank  from  one  large 
bowi  of  silver  or  china." 

We  have  searched  far  and  wide  for 
specimens  of  any  old  American  potterj^, 
but  fruitlessly.  We  have,  however, 
gained  in  our  equally  careful  searches 
for  information,  a  few  facts  about  Am- 
erican china  which  may  prove  of  inter- 
est to  some  other  china-hunters.  The 
chapter  on  old  American  china  might 
read — so  one  critic  says — like  the  chap- 
ter on  the  snakes  in  Iceland — "  There  is 
no  old  American  china." 

There  were  practically  no  manufacto- 
ries of  fine  pottery  and  porcelain  in  this 
country  until  this  century,  and  almost 
none  until  the  year  1876.  At  a  very 
early  date,  however,  potteries  for  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  ware  were  estab- 
lished, and  protected  by  law,  especially 
in  New  England.  The  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  ordered,  in  1646,  that 
"Tyle-earth  to  make  sale-ware,  shall 
be  digged  before  the  first  9  mo.  and 
turned  over  in  last  or  first  before  it  be 
wrought."  John  Pride,  of  Salem,  was 
a  potter  as  early  as  1641.  The  coarse 
crockery  known  as  Danvers  crockery 
was  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
town  bearing  the  same  name.  In  1766 
there  was  a  pottery  near  Bean  Hill,  in 
Norwich,  but  only  a  few  men  were  em- 
ployed therein.  This  pottery  is  referred 
to  in  Dr.  Peter's  "  History  of  Connecti- 
cut "  and  in  Morse's  "  Gazetteer  "  of  1797, 
as  well  as  in  Miss  Caulkin's  "  History  of 
Norwich."  In  1751,  this  advertisement 
appeared  in  a  Long  Island  newspaper : 
"  Any  persons  desirous  may  be  supplied 
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with  vases,  urns,  flower-pots  to  adorn 
gardens  and  tops  of  houses,  or  any 
other  ornament  made  of  clay,  by  Ed- 
ward Annely  at  Whitestone,  he  having 
set  up  the  potter's  business  by  means  of 
a  German  family  that  he  bought,  who  are 
supposed  by  their  work  to  be  the  most 
ingenious  that  ever  arrived  in  America. 
He  has  clay  capable  of  making  eight 
different  kinds  of  ware."  So  doubtless 
some  very  good  pottery  was  made  in 
Whitestone,  though  none  of  it  has  been 
preserved. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary AVar  a  man  named  Upton  came 
from  Nantucket  to  East  Greenwich, 
Rhode  Island,  and  there  manufactured 
earthenware.  The  pottery  when  made 
was  baked  in  a  kiln  which  stood  at  the 
corner  of  King  and  Marlboro  Streets. 
He  made  pans,  bowls,  plates,  and  cups 
and  saucers  of  common  red  cla}^  a  little 
finer  in  quality  than  that  now  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  flower-pots.  As  of 
course  no  porcelain  was  imported  from 
Europe  during  the  war,  New  England- 
ers  used  the  coarse  plates  and  cups  and 
saucers.  The  clay  came  from  Goold's 
Mount,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Henr}'  Water- 
man, of  Quidneset.  After  the  war  was 
ended  Potter  Upton  went  back  to  his 
safety-assured  home  in  Nantucket,  and 
the  Greenwich  pottery  was  closed.  At 
the  same  date  a  similar  pottery  existed 
in  Quasset,  in  Windham  County,  Con- 
necticut. 

In  Norwalk,  and  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford,  potteries  were  estabhshed 
soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  Dr. 
Dwight,  in  1822,  gave  the  number  of 
potteries  in  Connecticut  as  twelve,  and 
the  value  of  the  earthen-  and  stone-ware 
manufactured  yearly  as  $30,740.  In 
Philadelphia,  china  works  were  estab- 
lished comparatively  early,  and  Mr. 
Prime,  in  his  book  on  "Pottery  and 
Porcelain,"  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  pot- 
teries and  china  works.  There  were 
several  manufactories,  however,  which 
he  did  not  mention.  An  article  in  the 
"  American  Museum,"  in  1791,  on  the 
existing  state  of  American  manufact- 
ures said,  "  coarse  tiles  and  bricks  of  an 
excellent  quality,  potters'  wares,  all  in 
quantities  beyond  the  home  consump- 
tion, a  few   ordinarv   vessels   of   stone 


mixed  with  clay,  some  mustard  and  snuff 
bottles,  a  few  flasks  or  flagons,  a  small 
quantity  of  sheet  glass,  and  of  vessels 
for  family  use,  generally  of  inferior  kinds, 
are  now  made."  So  it  is  no  wonder  that 
we  found  no  old  china  of  American  man- 
ufacture, for  there  was  none  to  be  found. 

Doubtless  the  earliest  pieces  of  china 
which  our  Puritan  ancestors  had  in 
any  great  numbers  while  they  were  still 
using  pewter,  and  wooden  trenchers, 
were  in  New  England,  as  in  old  England, 
Delft.  These  Delft  pieces  of  table-ware 
were  perhaps  brought  to  them  through 
the  Dutch  settlers  in  New  York.  When 
our  Pilgrim  Fathers  lived  in  Holland, 
and  when  they  made  their  night  trip 
through  Delft,  no  plebeian  persons  had 
earthen-ware  on  their  tables,  hence  the 
Pilgrims  could  have  brought  few  pieces 
of  Delft-ware  to  New  England  on  the 
Mayflower. 

Some  of  the  old  Delft  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, being  most  frequently  found  in 
Connecticut,  the  nearest  neighbor  to 
the  early  Dutch  settlements.  The  old 
pieces  are  chiefly  in  the  form  of  blue 
and  white  plates,  the  largest  sizes  hav- 
ing served  as  meat-platters.  Occasion- 
ally the  decoration  is  in  blue  and  white 
and  yellow  or  orange.  Very  rarely  a 
vase  or  covered  jar  has  been  preserved, 
though  I  have  seen  a  number  of  old 
blue  and  white  "  apothecary  jars "  in 
New  England  homes.  These  are  let- 
tered with  the  abbreviated  names  of 
drugs,  and  when  in  use  in  Holland 
were  covered  with  tightly-tied  oiled- 
skin,  the  contents  being  poured  through 
the  spouts,  which  were  at  other  times 
kept  closely  corked.  They  are  identical 
in  shaj^e  with  the  old  "  sirooppots" 
shown  in  Dutch  museums,  and  form 
for  us  nowadays  a  fine  "posy-holder." 
Some  old  Delft  pieces  are  shown  in  Fig. 
I.,  among  them  an  apothecary  jar  marked 
Succ.  E  :  Spin.  C,  and  a  tea  -  caddy 
marked  with  the  names  Gerrit  Eyben — 
Aalte  Evert,  and  the  date  1793.  The  lat- 
ter specimen  was  doubtless  a  wedding 
or  betrothal  gift.  On  this  tea-caddy  the 
dark  blue  decoration  is  under  the  glaze, 
and  the  red  and  black  quaint  Dutch- 
dressed  figures  and  the  inscription  are 
over  the  glaze  and  were  doubtless  spe- 
cially painted  on  and  fired  when  the 
piece  was  purchased  for  a  gift  or  token. 
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I  have  never  found  in  all  my  searches 
through  New  England  one  piece  of  old 
Sevres,  Dresden,  or  Berlin  ware,  or  of 
any  Italian  or  German  pottery  ;  nothing 
but  Chinese,  Delft,  and  English  wares, 
except  one  graceful  blue  and  white  vase, 
which  may  be  Persian  (Fig.  11.).  As  the 
country  owner  of  this  rather  oddly-dec- 
orated and  certainly  oddly-shaped  vase 
knew  nothing  of  how  it  had  been 
acquired  by  her  family  nor  how  long 
it  had  been  possessed  by  them,  nor 
whence  it  came,  nor  indeed  anything 
save  that  it  had  stood  for  many  years  on 
the  best-room  mantel-shelf,  it  may  be 
comparatively  a  modern  piece  of  ware. 

Among  the  earliest  English  wares 
brought  to  Ameiica  were  the  salt-glazed 
stone-wares,  and  several  collections  of 
fine  specimens  have  been  gathered 
wHhin  a  few  years,  chiefly  from  the 
farm-houses  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley,  that  once  rich  but  now  thor- 
oughly-devastated field  for  china-hunt- 
ers. The  three  salt-glazed  pitchers  in 
Fig.  m.  are  entitled  respectively,  Spor- 
tive Innocence  (which  bears  high-col- 
ored children  at  awkward  play) ;  the 
Farmer's  Pitcher,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "Success  to  Trade,"  and  the  Prov- 
ince House  Pitcher,  so  called  because  it 
was  found  with  two  pewter  drinking- 
cups  behind  a  panel  in  the  historical 
old  Province  House  in  Boston.  Gen- 
tle Agnes  Surriage  may  once  have  held 
this  old  stone-ware  pitcher  in  her  fair 
hand.  These  three  pitchers  are  prob- 
ably Crouch-ware,  though  there  are  no 
marks  upon  them  to  definitely  prove  it. 

Bow,  Chelsea,  and  Derby  wares  are 
but  seldom  seen  in  old  New  England 
homes,  nor  have  we  found  specimens  of 
the  better  class  of  Wedgwood's  manu- 
factures in  any  great  numbers.  Doubt- 
less many  families  of  wealth  in  America 
had  some  pieces  of  the  latter  ware,  but 
the  great  demand  for  Wedgwood-ware 
in  England  and  its  comparatively  high 
price  prevented  it  from  being  imported 
very  freely  by  our  frugal  and  thrifty 
grandfathers.  Teapots  of  black  "ba- 
salts-ware "  and  the  mottled  "  tortoise- 
shell-ware  "  are  occasionally  found.  The 
frail,  fluted  bowl,  the  pickle-leaf,  the 
graceful  pitcher  with  twisted  handle, 
and  the  fragile  creamer  of  Queen's  ware 
in  Fig.  IV.  are  Wedgwood  of  beautiful 


glaze  and  lovely  shape,  and  are  of  so 
delicate  and  thin  a  paste  that  it  is  won- 
derful that  they  could  have  been  safely 
preserved  for  a  hundred  years  outside 
a  collector's  cabinet,  and  stranger  still, 
have  been  used  upon  the  tea-table  of  a 
country  home.  Great  numbers  of  pieces 
of  so-called  Lowestoft  china  are  found 
in  New  England,  and  it  is  much  more 
plentiful  there  than  is  any  other  porce- 
lain of  the  last  century.  I  say  "  so- 
called  "  because  the  fierce  controversy 
between  china  students  (one  party 
swearing  that  the  dis2:)uted  articles  are 
pure  Lowestoft — made  in  Lowestoft, 
and  decorated  there  ;  another  positive 
that  they  are  Oriental,  made  in  China 
and  printed  there  ;  a  third  equally  con- 
fident that  the  pieces  were  made  in 
China  and  decorated  in  Lowestoft)  must 
be  settled  by  a  more  competent  judge 
than  a  mere  seeker  after  china  and 
truth.  When  such  authorities  as  Owen, 
Franks,  Chaffers,  and  Jewitt  disagree, 
who  shall  decide  ? 

Much  Caughley,  Bristol,  and  early 
Worcester  ware  is  gravely  assertec^  in 
New  England  country  homes  to  be 
Lowestoft,  and  all  are  still  more  com- 
monly called  Chinese.  It  is  the  favorite 
New  England  tradition,  told  of  nearly 
every  piece  of  English  ware  of  the  last 
century,  that  "  my  grandfather  had  that 
tea-set  imported  from  China,"  or  "an 
old  sea-captain  brought  that  bowl  to 
us  from  Hong-Kong,"  and  even  when 
you  show  the  Caughley,  Bow,  or  Ply- 
mouth marks,  the  owners  are  uncon- 
vinced and  openly  indignant.  The  own- 
ership of  Chinese  porcelain  evidently 
denoted  much  higher  claims  to  aristoc- 
racy than  that  of  English  ware.  Crests, 
arms,  and  initials  are  very  common  on 
Lowestoft  porcelain,  "  put  on  for  us  in 
China,"  and  as  there  are  never  any  defi- 
nite marks  on  this  ware  to  prove  it  to 
be  English,  the  "China"  or  "Indian" 
tradition  must  in  such  cases  never  be 
openly  doubted. 

Much  undoubtedly  veritable  old  Chi- 
nese porcelain,  such  as  Canton  and  Nan- 
kin, is  found  in  New  England  seaports 
and  river-valley  towns  ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  many  persons  in  America 
and  England  ordered  services  of  porce- 
lain to  be  made  and  decorated  for  them 
in  China.     These  orders  were  sometimes 
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Fig.  I.— (a)  Old   Delft  Pieces. 


filled  in  a  manner  which  was  vastly  dis- 
appointing. Miss  Leslie,  the  sister  of 
the  great  painter,  related  that  she  order- 
ed a  dinner  service  to  be  made  and  deco- 
rated for  her  in  China.  She  directed 
that  a  coat-of-arms  should  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  each  plate,  and  made  a 
drawing  of  the  coat-of-arms  and  pasted 
it  in  the  centre  of  a  specimen  plate,  and 
wrote  under  it  "Put  this  in  the  middle." 
AVhat  was  her  dismay  when,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  china,  she  found  on  every 
piece  not  only  the  coat-of-arms  but  the 
words  indelibly  burnt  in,  "Put  this  in 
the  middle." 

Nor  can  you  imjilicitly  rely  upon  the 
traditional  age  of  a  piece  of  china. 
Many  persons  do  not  realize  for  how 
short  a  time  we  have  had  tea,  and  I 
have  been  shown  many  a  teapot 
"  over  two  hundred  years  old "  or 
"brought  over  in  the  Mayflower,"  some 
even  "  three  lumdred  years  old."  Pepys 
in  his  diary  wrote  in  16G1  of  tea  as 
"  a  China  drink  of  which  I  had  never 
drunk  before."  It  cost,  in  1()6(),  sixty 
shillings  a  pound ;  and  I  can  hardly 
think  with  tea  at  Htat  price  that  our 
frugal  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  much  use 
for  teapots.  Of  course  the  marks  on 
these  aged  teapots  also  prove  them  to 
be  of  much  more  recent  manufacture, 
Vol.  X.— o8 


and  in  point  of  fact  we  know  that  tea 
was  not  used  in  America  until  1710. 

Many  pitchers  and  mugs  of  cream- 
colored  ware  were  made  in  Liveipool  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  in 
the  early  years  of  this  one,  and  were 
printed  with  likenesses,  mottoes,  and 
ballads,  as  well  as  maps  and  allegorical 
scenes  relating  to  America.  These  were 
the  first  2>ieces  of  crocker}'  ever  decorat- 
ed in  England  especially  for  the  Ameii- 
can  market,  and  were  doubtless  ordered 
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(b)  Old   Delf:  Tea-caddy. 
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by  Americans.  Though  they  are  far 
from  beautiful  in  shape,  color,  or  design, 
their  inscriptions   and   portraits   make 


Fig.  II. — A   Persian   Va^e 

them  interesting  to  ever}^  historical  stu- 
dent as  well  as  to  every  china  collector. 

The  names  and  faces  of  few  American 
heroes  or  statesmen  who  became  famous 
before  the  war  of  1812  are  ever  seen  on 
these  pitchers,  or  indeed  on  any  pieces 
of  English  ware.  Washington,  Franklin, 
and  Hancock  a2:)i)ear,  and  there  are  two 
pitchers  bearing  battle-scenes  and  en- 
titled respectively  "  Death  of  Warren  " 
and  "Death  of  Montgomery."  English- 
men had  vague  ideas  of  the  names  of 
our  States  as  well,  for  Boston  and  Tena- 
see  often  appear  on  these  Liverpool 
wares  in  the  list  of  States. 

Many  of  these  pitchers  relate  to  the 
life  and  death  of  Washington,  and  such 
are  known  as  "  Washington  Pitchers." 
There  are  at  least  thirty  different  Wash- 
ington prints,  and  new  ones  are  constant- 
ly being  added  to  the  list.  They  bear 
sentiments,  verses,  or  inscriptions,  eulo- 
gizing the  virtues  and  bravery  of  the 
'*'  glorious  American,"  or  lines  indicative 


of  our  national  grief  at  his  death.  The 
lines,  "Deafness  to  the  ear  that  will 
patiently  hear,  and  dumbness  to  the 
tongue  that  will  utter  a  calumny  against 
the  immortal  Washington  "  were  much 
favored  and  printed  by  English  potters, 
and  are  found  on  pitchers  and  mugs  of 
many  sizes  and  shapes.  The  portraits 
by  Gilbert  Stuart  are  the  ones  which  the 
English  potters  endeavored  to  copy,  and 
the  face  in  Fig.  V.  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
their  success.  One  set  of  pitchers,  how- 
ever, was  printed  with  so  excellent 
a  likeness  (engraved  from  the  Lans- 
downe  portrait  of  Washington)  that  an 
American  gentleman  with  one  blow  of 
a  heavy  hammer  struck  the  piece  bear- 
ing the  j^ortrait  from  the  side  of  one  of 
the  lai'gest  pitchers,  had  it  handsomely 
framed  and  sent  to  Mount  Vernon,  where 
it  hung  for  years  and  was  known  as  the 
"pitcher  portrait."  This  portrait  was 
in  1876  on  exhibition  in  the  Philadelphia 
State  House.  Four  brothers,  residents 
of  Philadelj^hia  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  had  each  a  great  toddy-jug 
painted  for  him  in  China  with  a  copy  of 
the  "  2)itcher  portrait,"  and  also  his  own 
initials  ;  and  these  four  fine  toddy-jugs 
were  used  only  on  the  anniversary  of 
Washington's  birthday. 

The  first  "naval  pitcher  "  is  found  in 
various  sizes,  printed  in  red,  black,  or 
blue,  and  is  decorated  with  a  ship  under 
full  sail,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  scroll  with  the  sentiment, 
"  Success  to  the  Infant  Navy  of  America." 
These  pieces  were  sent  to  America  after 
our  little  marine  war  with  France  in 
1799,  when  Captain  Truxton,  of  the  Con- 
stellation, captured  the  French  frigates 
Insurgente  and  La  Vengeance.  This 
caj)ture  was  honored  by  a  popular  song 
called  "  Truxton's  Victory,"  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  French  Navy  was  as  great  a 
source  of  delight  to  Englishmen  as  to 
Americans.  London  merchants  sent  to 
Truxton  as  a  testimonial  a  service  of 
silver  plate  worth  over  three  thousand 
dollars.  Long  and  bitterly  during  the 
constant  naval  defeats  of  the  English  in 
the  war  of  1812  must  those  English 
merchants  have  regretted  that  silver 
token  of  encouragement  to  the  American 
Navy. 

The  naval  battles  and  heroes  of  the 
war  of  1812   furnished  many  subjects 
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for  use  in  decorating  these  pitchers,  and  favorite  depositories  of  herb-teas,  soft 
some  bear  inscriptions  far  from  flatter-  soap,  tooth-brushes,  and  spices  ;  and  one 
ing  to  English  vanity.     With   the  por-    tine  "  Apotheosis  pitcher  "  which  we  pur- 


traits  of  Perry  are  the  words  of  his 
famous  despatch,  "We  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  they  are  ours."  With  Law- 
rence, his  dying  words,  "  Don't  give  up 
the  ship."  With  the  likeness  of  Decatur, 
who  captured  the  Macedonian,  "Free 
Trade,  Sailors'  Rights." 

"  Tlieii  ({uickly  met  our  nation's  eyes 
The  noblest  siglit  in  nature, 
A  first-class  frigate  as  a  prize 

Brought  back  by  brave  Decatur.' 

With  Commodore  Bainbridge,  of  the 
Constitution  (Old  Ironsides),  are  his 
words  "Avast,  boys,  she's  struck."  The 
old  ballad  says : 

'*  On  Brazil's  coast,  she  ruled  the  roast 
When  Bainbridge  was  lier  captain — 
Neat  hammocks  gave,  made  of  the  wave, 
Dead  Britons  to  be  wrapped  in." 

These  pitchers  were  nearly  all  printed 
by  John  Sadler,  who  not  only  stamped 
and  fired  for  Liverpool  manufacturers, 
but    for   many   other  English    potters. 
Nearly  all  the  designs  on   the  Wedg- 
wood "Queen's  ware"  were  printed  by 
him,  for  he  managed  to  keep  his  process 
a  secret  for  years.     This  invention  of 
printing  on  porcelain  and  pottery,  which 
so    cheapened    the   price    of    decorated 
English  crockery,  was  suggested  to  Sad- 
ler by  a  very  trifling  inci- 
dent.    He  was  an  engraver, 
and  he  saw  some  children 
pasting    the    waste     paper 
prints  which  he  had  thrown 
away  upon  broken  bits   of 
porcelain  and  pottery,  and 
from  this  suggesticm  he  de- 
veloped his  process  of  china- 
printing.     It  was  very  sim- 
1)1('.      An    ordinary    paper 
l)rint   while    still    wet    was 
pressed  on  the  glazed  pot- 
tery, when  the  ink  became 
transferred    and    was    then 
burnt    in.     These   intchers 
and  nuigs,  in  spite  of  their  interesting 
historical  associations  and  the  honored 


chased  contained  a  villanous  -  looking, 
purple-Vjlack  liquid  compound,  which 
the  owner  explained  was  "  Pa's  hair- 
restorer."  In  spite  of  careless  use,  how- 
ever, many  specimens  still  exist,  often 
nicked,  cracked,  and  handleless,  but  still 
of  interest  to  the  omnivorous  or  patri- 
otic collector. 

No  pieces  of  English  ware  give  more 
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Fip.  111.  —  Salt-glazed  English 
Pitchers — Probably  Crouch- 
v/are. 

delight  to  the  Ameri- 
can china-hunter,  both 
from  the  beauty  of 
their  color  and  from 
the  interest  in  their 
design,  than  the  dark- 
blue  Staftbrdshire  pieces  of  dinner-  and 
tea  -  services  that  were  made  in  such 
names  they  bear,  are  often  put  to  rather  numbers  by  the  firms  J.  Y.  W.  Ridg- 
luidignified  uses  in  country  homes  way,  Enoch  Woods  *t  Sons,  Clews,  and 
throughout  New  England.    Thev  are  the    J.  Pilev,  in  the  earlv  vears  of  this  cent- 
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ury.     These  pieces  were  j^ainted  with  iel  Webster,  clad  in  silk  gown  and  satin 

views  of  American  scenery  and  edifices,  small-clothes,  made  the  address  which 

or  with  subjects  relating  to  the  United  laid  the  foundation  of  his  rej^utation  as 

States,  and  were  sent  to  the  American  an  orator.     Mr.  Drew  says  : 


Fig.  IV. — Wedgwood  Pieces. 


market.  Of  these  the  "  Pilgrim  Plates  " 
are  perhaps  more  highly  j^i'ized  than 
any  others,  especially  in  Massachusetts. 
by  all  descendants  from  and  lovers  of 
the  Puritans.  Though  the  dull  color  of 
blue  in  which  many  of  these  plates  were 
stamped  does  not  render  them  so  beau- 
tiful for  decorative  purposes  as  many 
others,  the  "Pilgrim  Plates"  sell  read- 
ily in  Boston  "antique  shops"  for  ten 
or  twelve  dollars  according  to  size  and 
condition.  They  bear  a  print  repre- 
senting the  Mayflower  and  a  small  boat 
over-filled  Avith  Pilgrim  Fathers  landing 
on  Plymouth  Rock,  which  is  inscribed 
with  the  names  Carver,  Brewster,  Win- 
slow,  Bradford,  and  Standish.  I  have 
often  been  informed  by  anachronistic 
country  owners  that  the  plates  "  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower,"  and  also  at 
other  times  that  they  were  made  for  the 
"  dinner  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  in  1824, 
when  Daniel  Webster  spoke."  This  ac- 
count was  so  obviously  improbable,  since 
nothing  in  the  design  on  the  plate  bore 
reference  to  that  occasion,  that  I  was 
glad  to  receive  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Drew,  Li- 
brarian of  Plymouth  Hall,  in  Plymouth, 
confirmation  of  my  belief  that  the  occa- 
sion for  which  they  were  made  was  in- 
stead the  Bicentennial  Celebration  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  which  was  held 
in  Plymouth  in  1820,  and  at  which  Dan- 


"  The  Pilgrim  Plates  you  refer  to 
were  made  in  England  by  order  of  John 
Blaney  Bates,  a  well-known  contractor 
and  builder  of  his  day,  who  in  1820  was 
building  the  Plymouth  County  Court 
House.  He  had  it  so  nearly  completed 
that  the  dinner  of  the  celebration  was 
provided  in  that  building.  It  was,  as 
you  say,  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  but  often  termed 
by  us  the  Webster  Celebration,  on  ac- 
count of  Daniel  Webster  being  the  Ora- 
tor of  the  Day.  There  were  two  sizes  of 
pitchers  and  two  of  plates,  and  one  of 
the  plates  has  on  the  rock  the  names 
as  you  describe.  After  the  dinner  the 
wares  were  sold  either  at  auction  or  j^ri- 
vate  sale,  and  the  different  pieces  became 
distributed  quite  widely  through  New 
England.  I  know  of  no  joublication 
that  gives  an}'  account  of  what  I  have 
been  telling  you,  but  the  facts  were  well 
known  and  have  been  told  by  aged  peo- 
ple who  remember  the  circumstances." 
To  this  information  I  can  add  in  one 
respect.  There  are  six  sizes  of  plates, 
one  is  shown  in  Fig.  VL  Another  of 
the  largest  size  is  deep,  like  a  soup- 
plate.  An  old  lady  still  living  in  Ply- 
mouth asserts  that  while  the  plates  were 
furnished  by  Mr.  Bates,  her  husband 
(seeing  their  popularity  and  ready  sale) 
ordered  the  pitchers,  as  she  remembers, 
from   Holland.      As   the   print   on   the 
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pitchers  varies  from  that  on  the  plate, 
and  as  the  former  do  not  bear  the  stamp 
of  Enoch  Woods,  of  Burslem,  this  rem- 
iniscence is  probably  correct,  except 
possibly  the  j^oin^  that  the  pitchers 
came  from  Holland.  These  plates  are 
usually  found  one  in  a  family,  but  from 
one  household  in  Paxtonwere  purchased 
by  a  Worcester  china-hunter  two  soup- 
plates,  four  tea-plates,  seven  saucers,  and 
ten  "  cup-plates."  By  cup -plates  I  mean 
the  little  flat  saucers  in  which  our  grand- 
mothers placed  their  tea-cups  when  they 
poured  their  tea  into  the  deeper  saucers 
to  cool ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  bad  form 
to  also  drink  the  cooled  tea  from  the 
saucers.  A  lady,  at  whose  home  Daniel 
Webster  and  Judge  Story  were  frequent 
visitors,  tells  me  that  these  two  repre- 
sentative Americans  of  that  time  always 
drank  their  tea  from  their  saucers. 

Dark  blue  plates  relating  to  Lafayette 
are  perhaps  more  wide-spread  than  any 
other  historical  plates  through  New 
England,  especially  the  beautiful  one  of 
the  "Cadmus"  (the  ship  which  brought 


"  Landing  of  Lafayette  "  at  Xew  York 
in  1824.     These  three  designs  are  shown 


Fig.  v.— A  Washington   Pitcher. 

Lafayette  to  America  in  1824)  ;  the 
one  bearing  a  view  of  La  Grange,  the 
home  of  Lafayette  ;  and  the  well-known 


Fig.  VI  —A   Piigrinn   Plate. 

in  Fig,   VIL     I   have   never   seen    any 
pieces   bearing   the   last-named   design 
which  were  disfigured  by  use  or  indeed 
showed  any  appearance  of  having  been 
anything    but    much-prized    treasures. 
These   Lafayette   plates  had   always 
been   kept  in  the  top   drawer  of  a 
high  chest  of  drawers,  a  "high  boy," 
wTapped  in  a  hand-woven   "  flannel 
sheet,"  until  it  was  brought  out  in 
the  world  and  hung  on  the  wall  of 
my  dining-room.     The  great  venera- 
tion and  affection  felt  by  all  Ameri- 
cans for  the  noble  character  of  La- 
fayette was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the 
careful  preservation  of  the  china  re- 
lating to  him. 

La  Grange,  the  home  of  Lafayette, 
was  a  familiar  scene  to  Americans. 
Many  transparencies  and  pictures  of 
the  chateau  were  exhibited    during 
his    tour.      The    dingy    and    poorly 
printed  view  on  the  plate  is  of  the 
gloomy  entrance  with  the  great  tir- 
i   trees,  and  is  the  same  as  the  engrav- 
ing  in    Cloquet's    "  Recollections   of 
J    Lafayette."     The  "  Cadmus  Plate  "  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  "  old 
blues."     Every  one  I  have  seen  is  of 
the  finest  color,  clear  in  print,  brill- 
iant in  glaze  and  in  good  preserva- 
tion.    The  graceful  shell  border  is  of 
so  rich  and  dark  a  blue,  and  the  cen- 
tre design  so  distinct  and  bright  that  it 
gives  one  the  impression  of  looking  out 
from  a  dark  cave  on  the  sunnv  ocean  and 
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a  full-sailed  ship.     Few  New  England  Another    very    beautiful    and    much 

families  owned  more  than  one  or  two  desired   Staffordshire  plate   is  the  one 

pieces  of  the  "  Landing  of  Lafayette  " —  celebrating  "  Commodore  McDonough's 

either  a  bowd  or  a  plate,  while  in  New  Victory  on  Lake   Champlain."     I  have 

York   many   persons   purchased   v/hole  seen  all  the  pieces  of  a  dinner-service 


Fig.  VII. — Lafayette   Plates,     (a)  The   "  Cadmus."     (b)  Landing  of  Lafayette  at  New  York. 


dinner-services,  and  the  remains  of  the 
set  are  still  preserved. 

The  "  Baltimore  &  Ohio  "  plates  are 
very  interesting.  One  has  a  picture  of 
a  stationary  engine  and  little  square 
cars,  like  modern  coal  cars,  running  by 
a  cable  down  an  apj^allingly  steep  hill. 
The  other  has  the  little  stumpy  locomo- 
tive, such  as  was  built  by  Peter  Cooper 
(which  was  originally 
intended  to  have  sails 
to  help  propel  it),  and 
short  top-heavy  cars 
shaped  like  stage- 
coaches (Fig.  vm.). 

These  plates  w^ere 
printed  with  other 
pieces  of  dinner  ser- 
vices to  commemo- 
rate the  building  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  the  first  rail- 
road in  the  country-. 
This  event  was  con- 
sidered of  so  great 
importance  that  it 
was  celebrated  by  a 
great  trades  procession  in  Baltimore, 
July  4,  1828,  during  which  the  cord- 
wainers  made  a  fine  pair  of  satin  shoes, 
which  were  at  once  sent  to  the  idolized 
Lafayette  and  placed  in  the  museum  at 
La  Granfre. 


(c)  La  Grange,  the   Honne  of  Lafayette. 


bearing  this  design  (Fig.  IX.).  A  cu- 
rious but  more  recently  printed  plate  is 
the  Millennium  Plate  shown  in  Fig.  X. 

The  "  Steamship  Plate,"  which  bears 
a  print  of  a  steamboat  and  the  name 
"  Union  Line  "  or  "Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall" (which  were  among  the  first  steam- 
boats that  navigated  the  Hudson  River), 
shows  the  manner  in  which  passengers 
were  transferred  to 
and  from  the  shore — 
by  a  rope  and  small 
boat.  This  method, 
wherein  the  rope  was 
wound  around  the 
wheel,  caused  so 
many  accidents  that 
it  was  soon  aban- 
doned. This  plate 
has  a  lovely  shell  bor- 
der, the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  borders 
used  on  the  Stafford- 
shire   plates    (Fig. 

XL). 

There    are    two 

prints  of  the  Boston 
State  House,  and  they  are  frequently 
found  on  various  pieces  of  dinner  and 
toilet  services,  especially  in  Massachu- 
setts. They  are  familiarly  distinguished 
as  "  the  one  with  John  Hancock's  cows" 
and  "  the  one  without  the  cows."    One — 
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Fig.  VIII. — "  Baltimore   &  Ohio"    Piaxes. 


by  far  the  prettier — bears  in  the  fore- 
ground a  group  of  grazing  cattle,  by 
tradition  being  those  of  John  Hancock. 
The  "New  State  House  "was  built  on 
John  Hancock's  field,  where  not  only 
his  cows  but  those  of  many  of  his  fel- 
low townsmen  found  j)fi'Sturage.  The 
pasturing  of  cows  on  the  common  in 
front  of  the  State  House  continued 
until  1830,  when  accidents  from  bovine 
assaults  upon  citizens  became  so  fre- 
quent that  the  cows  were  exiled  from 
their  old  feeding-ground.  These  two 
State  House  plates  are  often  light  in 
color,  and  not  very  beautiful,  though  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  collector.  The 
one  with  the  cows  is  shown  in  Fig.  XH. 
Plates,  cups,  and  saucers  are  occasion- 
all}'  found  printed  with  a  view  of  John 
Hancock's  house,  usually  in  black  or 
green  (see  Fig.  XHL).  to  this  histor- 
ic house  were  brought  the  wounded 
from  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in 
it,  besides  the  gay  visit  of  d'Estaing 
and  his  fellow  officers,  Washington  and 
Lafayette  were  visitors,  and  scores  of 
other  distinguished  men.  This  hand- 
some and  substantial  mansion  was  in- 
tended by  Gov.  Hancock  to  have  been  a 
gift  or  bequest  from  him  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  memorial  of  great  historic 
events,  and  as  a  temporary  home  for 
each  Governor  of  the  State  who  chose 


to  occupy  it  during  his  term  of  office. 
Hancock  died,  however,  without  sign- 
ing this  bequest,  and  his  heirs  then  of- 
fered it  to  the  Government  for  a  small 
sum.  After  many  years  of  indecision, 
l^artial  acceptance,  and  final  refusal  of 
this  offer,  the  fine  old  house  was,  in  1863, 
pulled  down. 

Many  of  these  china  treasures  would 
be  of  little  value  on  the  shelves  of  a  col- 
lector, or,  indeed,  of  little  interest  to  the 
general  observer,  but  they  are  endeared 
to  the  china  hunter  by  remembrance  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
found,  or  by  some  story  connected  with 
the  past  owner  or  with  the  piece  itself. 

We  once  addressed  to  an  old  Yankee 
farmer  who  had  brought  a  load  of  ap- 
ples into  town,  the  stereotyped  inquiry 
which  we  had  asked,  ah  I  how  many 
hundred  times,  and  received  this  drawl- 
ing answer:  "No-o,  I  donow  as  I  know 
anyone  as  has  got  any  old  furnitoor  or 
chayner  she  wants  to  sell.  My  wife 
hain't  got  any  anyway.  My  Aunt  Re- 
becca's got  a  curous  old  plate  and  I 
guess  she'd  sell  it — she'd  sell  her  teeth 
if  anybody 'd  buy  'em  and  pay  enough 
to  suit  her."  We  finally  extracted  from 
him  (after  much  parrying  of  our  direct 
questions)  that  "she  got  it  in  Washing- 
ton fifty  year  ago,"  that  "  the  folks  set  a 
g:reat  store  bv  it  and  said  it  came  from 
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Mount  Vernon  and  belonged  to  Martliy 
Washington,"  that  "it  had  the  names  of 
the  States  around  it,"  "it  was  blue  and 


collections,  marked  with  our  names  in 
large  letters  as  joint  owners ;  we 
planned  a  velvet  case  to  hold  the  pre- 
cious treasure  ;  we  even  hesitatingly 
thought  that  we  might  make  our  joint- 
will  and  leave  it  to  the  Government  or 
the  Mount  Vernon  Society — and  then 
we  drove  eighteen  miles  to  secure  it.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sinking  disap- 
pointment I  felt  when  I  saw  the  Martha 
Washington  plate.  There  were  the 
names  of  the  States,  and  stars  there 
were,  but  not  a  gilt  one ;  and  where 
were  the  touches  of  verdant  color  ?  All 
was  blue — deeply,  darkly,  vilely  blue. 
At  any  other  time  we  should  have  hailed 
the  fine  White  House  plate  which  was 
shown   us    with   delight,   but    now   we 


Fig.  IX. — "  Commodore   McDonough  "   Plate. 

perhaps  green,  too,"  and  "it  had  stars 
sure  and  he  guessed  they  were  gilt." 
Now  we  had  seen  a  cup  and  saucer  of 
the  tea-set  said  to  be  presented  to  Mar- 
tha Washington  by  Mr.  Van  Braam,  and 
Ave  remembered  that  it  was  decorated 
in  blue  and  green  with  the  names  of  the 
States  in  the  links  of  a  chain  and  the 
initials  M.  W.  in  the  centre  of  a  great 
gilt  star.  We  knew  at  once  that  Aunt 
Rebecca's  plate  must  be  one  in  that  set. 
Oh,  what  a  discovery!  Did  not  a  sin- 
gle plate  of  that  set  sell  in  New  York 
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Fig.  X.— Millennium   Plate. 
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for  two  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  in 

1876?     And  has  not  Sypher  one  marked 

with  the  price  "three  hundred  dollars  ?  " 

We  figured  our  plate  in  all  the  loan 


Fig.  XI. — The  Steamship  Plate. 

could  hardly  speak.  At  last,  in  sullen 
disparagement,  we  offered  a  dollar  for  it, 
had  our  offer  accepted,  carelessly  took 
it,  and  rode  away.  I  have  never  been 
so  disappointed  save  Avhen  I  travelled 
fifty  miles  to  secure  an  old  inlaid  harp- 
sichord, as  described,  and  found  a 
wretched,  undersized,  broken-down  me- 
lodeon.  I  would  not  look  at  the  deep- 
dyed  White  House  impostor  for  a 
month,  but  when  I  heard  that  a  col- 
lector had  paid  twenty-five  dollars  for  a 
similar  one  in  New  York  I  unwrapj^ed 
it  and  hung  it  on  the  wall.  Fig.  XIV. 
shows  the  plate  we  hoped  to  find  and 
the  plate  we  found. 

There  is  no  hobby  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  one  meets  with  so  many  rebuffs. 
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so  many  failures,  as  in  cliina-hunting. 
I  mean  true  china  hunting,  not  china 
buying  at  high  prices  from  dealers. 
But  there  is  a  blessed  delight  when 
your  search  is  at  last  successful  that 
quite  rewards  you  and  makes  you  for- 
get the  cruel  disappointments.  A  true 
china  hunter  will  drive  for  days  through 
the  country  asking  for  "  old  crockery  " 
at  every  house  which  is  surmounted  by 
a  gaml3rel  roof,  has  a  great  square 
chimney  or  an  old  well-sweep,  without 
even  hearing  of  one  old  tea-cup  ;  and 
yet  will  start  out  again  the  next  week 
cheerful,  hopeful,  undaunted,  and  cou- 
rageous. Nor  is  it  at  all  sure  to  be 
clear  sailing  if  you  discover  the  treas- 
ures. 

We  have  visited  again  and  again  one 
old  farm-house  in  Massachusetts  which 
we  know  contains  enough  old  English 
pottery  and  porcelain  to  found  a  mu- 
seum, but  cajoleries,  flatteries,  persua- 
sions, open  demands,  elaborate  expla- 
nations, and   assumption  of   indignant 
and  hurt  astonishment  at  refusals — one 
and  all  are  in  vain  ;  not  even  one  old 
plate  have  we  ever  seen.     The  farmer's 
wife  greets  us  most  cordially,  gives 
us  doughnuts  and  milk  in  summer, 
and  apples  and  cider  in  winter,  but 
in   commonplace    modern    pitchers 
and  dishes ;  and  when  we  leave  she 
urges  us  hospitably  and  warndy  to 
"  come  again."   We  know^  w^ell  wdiere 
her  precious  china  is  hidden.    High 
up  on  either  side  of  the  great  man- 
tel-pieces  in    "living    room"    and 
"  best    room  "    are    cuj^boards,    so 
high  that  one  w^ould  have  to  climb 
up  on  a  chair  to  see  into  them  ;  and 
from  the  good  wdfe's  frequent  fur- 
tive glances — speaking  though  silent 
— at  the  locked  cupboard  doors  we 
know  well  what  treasures  are  shelved 
within. 

But  life  is  short,  and  we  are  wait- 
ing, wickedly  waiting.  The  farmer 
and  his  wife  are  old,  and  when  they 
depart  from  this  life  they  cannot 
take  their  keys  and  crockery  with 
them. 

It  may  appear  to  scoffing  outsiders 
that  all  this  asking  and  looking  becomes 
monotonous,  but  I  tind  no  lack  of  vari- 
^iy.  Had  you  gone  to  an  isolated  farm- 
house   to    purchase    some    Delft    jars 


which  you  had  heard  the  owner  wished 
to  sell,  had  you  found  the  house  locked 
and  empty  of  its  inmates,  had  you  de- 
cided not   to    leave  without   trying  at 


Fig.  XII —'■  State   House"   Plate. 

least  to  see  the  jars,  and  then  climbed 
u2:)on  a  peaked  roof  hen-house  under  a 
window  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
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Fg.  XIII.  — John   Hancock  s   House. 

mantel-piece  holding  the  coveted  Delft, 
had  you  felt  the  roof  of  the  hen-house 
suddenly  give  way  and  precipitate  you 
down  among  piercing  si)linters  and  bro- 
ken eggs  on  which  you  stood  for  one 
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hour  with  only  distracted  hens  and 
scarcely  less  distracted  thoughts  for 
company,  until  at  last  the  owner  of  the 
Delft  and  eggs  came  home,  and  kindly 
and  even  cheerfully  chop^^ed  up  his  ow^n 
hen-house  in  order  to  extricate  you 
from  your  well-deserved  prison — had 
you  experienced  all  this,  I  feel  sure  you 
would  not  complain  of  lack  of  incident 
in  china-hunting. 

But  all  the  variety  and  all  the  monot- 
ony of  the  search  are  as  naught  when 
compared  with  the  pleasures  of  the  re- 
sult— the  possession,  arrangement,  and 
contemplation  of  the  treasures  at  home. 
For  the  home  in  which  these  china-w^aifs 
are  gathered  together  should  not  dis- 
play them  as  in  Charles  Lamb's  "  great 
house  "  in  a  "china-closet  "  but  all  over 
the  house — on  tables,  mantels,  shelves, 
and  in  corner  cupboards,  where  tlie}^ 
constantly  recall  the  stor}^  of  their  dis- 


covery and  acquisition  ;  and  all  the  dark- 
blue  Staffordshire  j^lates  should  be  hung 
on  the  wall,  where  they  form  so  rich  a 
point  of  color  that  they  put  to  shame 
and  rout  all  the  thin  watercolors  and 
pale  French  china  in  their  vicinity,  and 
make  us  fully  appreciate  Oscar  Wilde's 
sigh  of  "  trying  to  live  up  to  his  blue 
and  white  china." 

But  let  us  no  longer  dwell  on  the 
charms  of  our  widely- gathered  posses- 
sions, lest  it  be  said  of  us  as  of  Horace 
Walpole, 

"  China's  the  passion  of  his  soul, 
A  cup,  a  plate,  a  dish,  a  bowl 
Can  kindle  wishes  in  liis  breast, 

Intlame  with  joy  or  break  his  rest," 

but  end  with  the  assurance  that  we  fully 
concur  in  the  words  of  a  well-known 
English  collector,  "  China  is  not  a  mere 
fancy,  it  is  a  complete  education'' 
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Fig.  XIV. — The   Plate   we   Hoped  to   Find  and  the   Plate   we   Found, 


The   Room  in  which   Browning  Wrote   "  Asolando. 


BROWNING'S   ASOLO. 

Bv  Felix  Moscheles. 


1HAD  gone  to  Asolo  to  think  of  the 
friend  I  loved  so  well,  and  to  listen 
to  those  who  would  tell  nie  of  him  ; 
to  sketch  and  to  note  what  I  saw  and 
heard.  There  could  be  nothing-  very 
new,  nothing  of  paramount  interest  to 
learn,  I  felt  sure,  for  I  knew  that  Brown- 
ing had  led  the  simplest  and  cpiietest  of 
hves  in  the  old  city  ;  but,  rambling  over 
the  ground  he  had  so  lately  trodden,  I 


might  at  least  come  across  some  evidence 
of  his  passage. 

A  couple  of  hours'  ride  by  rail  had 
taken  me  from  Venice  to  Cornuda  ;  two 
more  by  diligence  to  my  destination. 
Leaving  the  plain,  an  excellent  road,  cut- 
ting into  the  lianks  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  is  built,  soon  brought  me  to 
the  sunnnit.  I  had  only  risen  four  hun- 
dred feet,  but  a  magniticent  view  greeted 
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me  on  all  sides.  "  In  clear  weather  you 
can  see  Venice,"  the  driver  told  me  ;  but 
I  was  anxious  to  look  forward,  not  back- 
ward, and,  alighting  at  the  entrance  to  a 
narrow  street,  I  walked  along  the  sotto- 
IJortici  formed  by  a  series  of  quaint 
thick-set  arches  that  support  the  upper 


the  sitting-room.  "  Scrupulously  clean 
and  neat  "  was  my  next  impression,  but 
how  plain  !  This  cradle  of  "  Asolando  " 
was  only  a  piece  of  the  kitchen  parti- 
tioned off  for  back-parlor  j^urposes,  a 
glass  door  and  window  separating  the 
tw^o.    The  thin  cotton  curtain  might  pos- 
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View  of  the   Sotto-portici  from  the   Door  of  Browning's  House,    Main   Street,   Asolo. 


stories.  A  few  steps  l)rought  me  to  the 
house  in  w^hich,  as  the  tablet  on  the  wall 
says,  lived  the  "  Somma  Poeta,"  who 
here  wrote  his  last  work,  "Asolando." 

"  What  a  curious  place  to  select,"  was 
my  first  thought,  as  I  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  queer  old  house.  I  walked  up 
twelve  or  fifteen  hard  stone  steps,  grasp- 
ing the  banister  to  guide  myself  in  the 
dark,  and  was  soon  warmly  welcomed 
by  Signora  Nina  Tabacchi,  as,  passing 
through  the  kitchen,  I  was  ushered  into 


sibly  screen  the  mysteries  of  culinary 
processes  from  the  poet's  eye,  but  his 
ear  must  have  been  caught  by  occasion- 
al sounds  of  hacking  and  chopping, 
and  certainly  no  kettle  could  have  boiled, 
no  wood  could  crackle,  or  incense  arise 
from  that  adjacent  hearth,  without  mak- 
ing itself  distinctly  noticeable.  Such 
was  his  study  and  his  drawing-room, 
a  multum  in  parvo,  about  twelve  feet 
square. 

The  furniture  is  of  the  good  old  lodg- 
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ings  type,  that  is,  as  regards  the  style 
only,  for  Signora  Tabacchi  would  not 
tolerate  a  flaw,  a  spot,  or  a  tarnish,  as 
do  some  of  the  older  school  of  land- 
ladies. There  is  a  large  round  pedestal 
table  with  a  red  cloth  table-cover,  in- 
offensive in  its  pattern  ;  one-half  was 
devoted  to  his  papers;  on  the  other 
luncheon  was  served  for  his  sister  and 
himself.  A  full  -  length  sofa,  uncom- 
promisingly hard,  takes  up  the  greater 
part  of  one  wall  ;  a  kind  of  sideboard 
stands  opposite.  On  the  chiffonnier,  be- 
tween the  two  windows,  rests  the  looking- 
glass,  and  half  a  dozen  mahogany  chairs, 
cane-bottomed  and  severe-backed,  but  of 
a  good  old  design,  comj^lete  the  arrange- 
ments. On  the  flesh-colored  walls  hang 
a  series  of  prints,  illustrating  events  in 
the  history  of  Venice.  Doges  are  dis- 
porting themselves  in  most  conventional 
attitudes,  the  vanquished  are  kneeling 
before  the  victors,  and  one  has  a  general 
impression  that  history  involves  a  great 
amount  of  bowing  and  scraping.  In 
pleasant  contrast  with  these  are  the 
domestic  joys,  as  depicted  by  the  pho- 
tographer. As  he  looked  up  from  his 
papers,  Browning's  eye  must  have  rest- 
ed on  that  shell-adorned  frame  that  en- 
circles the  usual  specimens  of  family 
portraits.  There  is  the  young  man 
pressing  into  the  focus  to  meet  the 
clever  dog  seated  on  the  table  by  his 
side  ;  there  are  several  aunts  and  cousins 
and  a  typical  presentment  of  the  mother 
and  child,  as  conceived  by  the  camera 
and  lens. 

I  have  plenty  of  time  to  notice  it  all, 
for  I  am  now  the  occupant  of  these 
rooms.  The  thunder-storm  that  has  been 
threatening  since  yesterday  has  come 
at  last,  I  have  closed  sketch-book  and 
paint-box,  and,  sitting  at  the  round 
table,  have  taken  up  the  pen,  prompted, 
I  suppose,  by  the  desire  to  share  with 
friends  the  memories  that  crowd  around 
me. 

When  Browning  made  himself  a  tem- 
porary home  here  to  write  his  last  work, 
he  sallied  forth  with  Luigi,  the  land- 
lady's son,  in  quest  of  an  inkstand,  and 
brought  home  the  plain  glass  article  now 
before  me,  a  few  penholders,  common 
wooden  ones,  such  as  a  child  might  use 
at  school,  and  a  pencil.  There  they  are 
on  a  blue-patterned  china  plate,  just  as 


he  left  them.  I  have  reverently'  put 
them  aside,  but  I  might  just  as  well 
use  them,  sacrilegious  as  it  would  seem, 
for  he  would  never  allow  me  to  make 
the  slightest  fuss  about  him,  his  com- 
ings and  his  goings,  his  doings  and  his 
sayings  ;  so  why  stand  on  ceremony  with 
the  inanimate  objects  that  have  outlived 
him  ?  He  is  gone,  and  now  a  pen  is  just 
a  pen,  as  "a  flower  is  just  a  flower." 

With  Luigi  he  at  once  made  friends, 
and  would,  I  feel  sure,  have  done  him 
many  a  good  turn,  had  he  lived.  "  You 
must  get  some  schooling  here,"  he  had 
said,  "and  then  you  shall  go  to  England 
with  me  ;  there  is  the  stuff  to  make  an 
engineer  of  you."  Luigi  is  as  pleasant 
and  good-looking  a  youth  of  seventeen  as 
one  can  see,  bright  and  steady.  Kow  he 
is  at  home  for  the  holidays,  helping  his 
mother  in  her  queer  little  draper's  shop, 
two  doors  off.  The  idea  of  studying  for 
an  engineer  he  has  given  uj)  as  being 
too  expensive  a  career,  and  is  fitting 
himself  for  a  clerkship  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice. How  this  lad,  ever  on  the  alert  to 
make  himself  useful,  could  have  kept 
any  length  of  time  in  Browning's  good 
graces,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  He  owns 
that  on  one  or  two  occasions  the  sturdy 
master  sent  him  flying  when  he  would 
imprudently  insist  on  opening  the  door 
for  him  or  lighting  him  down  the  dark 
staircase. 

Asolo  boasts  of  a  theatre,  and  the 
troupe  acting  there  last  September  must 
have  been  none  of  the  worst,  for  out 
of  the  twenty  performances  Browning 
missed  but  two  or  three.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  did  he  sit  in  Mrs.  Bronson's 
box  and  follow  the  actors  as  they  told 
the  story  of  Hamlet,  Othello,  or  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  or  as  they  j^layed  Gol- 
doni's  comedies.  The  performance  most- 
ly wound  up  with  a  short  farce  ;  from 
that  lie  escaped,  leaving  Gigi  (that  is 
Luigi),  who  was  his  frequent  companion, 
to  do  the  screamini^f  lauohter.  Abovit 
half-past  eleven  or  twelve  he  got  home, 
and  by  five  or  six  in  the  morning  he  was 
up  again. 

Of  his  bedroom  there  is  little  to  say. 
It  is  about  sixteen  feet  by  nine  and  ten 
feet  high.  A  really  good  rococo  design, 
speaking  of  an  artistic  past,  embossed 
and  picked  out  in  gray,  decoi'ates  the 
whitewashed    walls.      Ii'regular    rafters 
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separate  you  from  the  room  above.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  bricks,  very  much 
wrinkled  and  worn  with  age.  Signora 
Tabacchi's  offer  to  procure  a  carpet  was 
energetically  refused.  The  pieces  of  fur- 
niture are  few  and  far  betw^een.  There 
is  a  funny  little  toilet  looking-glass.  A 
towel  neatly  nailed  over  the  glass  door 
insures  privacy  ;  the  w^ashing-basin  is 
only  visible  to  the  practised  eye,  but  the 
bath-tub,  the  redeeming  feature,  is  truly 
Anglo-Saxon.  A  cheap  print  of  the  Ma- 
donna della  Seggiola  hangs  over  the  bed, 
and  a  few"  views  of  Venice  give  local 
color  to  the  room. 

And  what,  in  this  land  of  vistas,  greet- 


tre  corridor  of  the  house  :  the  reflec- 
tions from  the  marble  floor  seem  to 
carry  it  on  to  the  opposite  window,  that 
frames  a  lovely  glimpse  of  the  hills  and 
verdure  bej^ond.  In  that  glimpse  Brown- 
ing delighted.  When  his  son,  leaving 
his  newly-acquired  Palazzo  Bezzonico  in 
Venice,  came  to  Asolo  and  visited  his 
father's  rooms,  he  was  struck,  as  I  was 
later,  with  the  uncongenial  outlook. 

"  Wait,  Pen,  till  they  open  those  shut- 
ters," Browning  had  said.  Pen  waited, 
and  w^as  duly  impressed  and  pleased. 
It  was  well  so,  for  had  it  been  other- 
wise  his  father's  pleasure  would  have 
been  incomplete. 

The  owner  of  the  house  is 
'^~'"^"  the  Signore  Dottore  Avvocato 
Bolson.  You  will  recognize  him 
at  once  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  only  man  in  Asolo  who  wears 
a  tall  hat  ;  the  kindly  face  be- 
neath the  hat  wears  as  engaging 
an  ex2:)ression  as  any  in  the  place, 
and,  in  response  to  it  you  will 
do  well  to  let  him  show  you  the 
view  from  his  balconies  ;  he 
knows  he  is  a  favored  mortal, 
stepi)ing  as  he  does  from  each 
room   on    to    Nature's    parade- 
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ed  the  poet's  eye  as  he  opened  his  un- 
painted  shutters  ?  A  blank  wall  and 
somebody  else's  shutters.  The  same  in 
the  other  rooms  ;  a  world  inside — no 
need  to  seek  inspiration  from  beyond  ! 

To  be  sure,  when  the  sun  has  left  that 
neighbor's  wall  his  shutters  are  opened 
and  a  flood  of  light  bursts  into  the  cen- 


^msm  m-ound,  and  he  is  so  genumely 
appreciative,  so  proud  oi  all  ne 
surveys,  that  he  thirsts  for  a 
sympathizer  with  whom  to  share 
his  treasures. 

The  people  here  are  all  of  the 
kindliest  nature,   simple,  peace- 
ful folk,  a  hard-working  farming 
community.    Perched  on  high  in 
their  picturesque  dwellings,  they 
seem  raised  above  at  least  some 
of  our  terrestrial  troubles.    They 
live  sheltered  by  solid  masses  of 
r      mediaeval  stone,  and  surrounded 
^'  J     by  the   gardens  they  cultivate  ; 
""  ^        the  vine  is  here,  there,  and  every- 
'"*"-     where,  zigzagging   along  rough 
stone  terraces  and  gliding  down 
the  slopes,  or  creeping  into  the 
windows.     A  tangle  of  massive  foliage 
springs  from  one  knows  not  where,  large 
leaves  that  dwarf  all  else  elbow  their  way 
to  the  front,  and  here  and  there  in  their 
midst  a  big  yellow  gourd  is  resting  com- 
fortably on  a  stone  cornice  or  an  arti- 
ficial prop. 

The  fig-leaves,  though  certainly  over- 
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shadowed  by  the  size  of  their  bulky 
neighbors,  hold  their  own,  and  are  by  no 
means  beaten  in  the  universal  struggle 
for  air  and  space.  And  somewhere,  not 
quite  near,  is  a  little  graceful  figure 
stretching  upward  to  train  the 
vine  in  the  way  it  should  go  ; 
and  straightway  you  come  to 
the  conclusion,  if  you  are  an  ar- 
tist, that  that  figure  belongs  to 
a  beautiful  girl.  No  matter  if 
you  meet  her  afterward  and  find 
you  were  mistaken. 

The  children  are  out  of  doors  ; 
so  are  the  jngs.  While  the  lat- 
ter always  seem  grumbling  and 
dissatisfied,  the  former  are  as 
happy  as  sunshine  and  polenta 
can  make  a  child.  The  sight  of 
an  approaching  stranger  at  once 
suggests  to  a  sturdy  urchin  the 
idea  to  rush  for  a  chair,  and  to 
the  whole  family  the  simple  offer 
of  a  welcome. 

No  wonder  if  some  of  these 
good  people  were  destined  to  en- 
tertain an  angel  or  a  poet  una- 
wares. In  neither  of  these  ca- 
pacities may  our  friend  have 
manifested  himself  to  them,  but 
something  certainly  there  must 
have  been  about  him  that  en- 
deared him  to  all  he  met.  Faces 
brighten  as  I  speak  of  him  ; 
voices  deepen  as  they  answer  : 
"  Ah,  poveretto  !  how  kind  he 
was,  2^^'oprio  buono  !  "  "  Here 
he  used  to  sit  and  chat  with 
us  ; "  or,  "  I  showed  him  the 
way  up  to  the  Belvedere."  This 
last  remark,  not  from  one  of  the 
humbler  denizens  of  Asolo,  but 
from  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  postmaster.  Some  days  back, 
as  he  was  watching  me  painting 
a  view  of  the  market-place,  I  im- 
prudently mentioned  that  this 
might  possibly  be  reproduced 
in  some  illustrated  paper.  He  at  once 
expressed  deep  regret  that  in  my  pict- 
ure the  entrance  to  the  post-ofiice  was 
obstructed  by  a  market-stall.  I  apol- 
ogized as  best  I  could,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  finally,  to  soothe  his  wound- 
ed feelings,  I 'introduced  the  shield 
above  the  door  of  the  Uffizio  Postale. 
Now,  however,  nothing  would  satisfy  him 


short  of  two  conscientious,  accurate 
drawings,  one  giving  the  exterior,  the 
other  the  interior,  of  the  office  over 
which  he  presides.  "  Surely,  signor," 
he  says,  "  you  will  not  leave  Asolo  with- 
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out  having  painted  these  ?  Time  ?  You 
Avill  find  time  ;  if  it  fails  you  will  make 
a  careful  drawing  and  note  down  the 
color  of  the  panels."  "  But,"  I  mildly 
interpose,  "  you  see  there  is  nothing 
very  picturesque  in  the  subject."  "Pict- 
uresque ?  Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  must 
think  only  of  the  historical  interest 
attached    to    the   place,   which,   if    you 
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are  the  man  I  take  you  to  be,  you  can 
worthily  hand  down  to  posterity.  This 
is  the  threshold  the  great  poet  crossed, 
and  over  that  counter  he  handed  me 
the  manuscript  of  his  last  work,  the  im- 
mortal '  Asolando.'  To  me  he  confided 
it,  and  on  me  he  relied  to  transmit  it 
with  the  greatest  care,  for  he  assured  me 
he  had  kept  no  copy  of  it.  Yes,  it  went 
per  book -post,  registered,  addressed, 
I  well  recollect,  to  the  publisher,  Mr. 
Smith,  of  London,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised it  should  only  cost  so  little.  I 
will  look  it  all  up  and  tell  you  the  ex- 
act date,  weight,  and  cost ;  you  must 
give  it  to  the  world,  and  further,  you 

must " 

But  here  I  once  more  ventured  to  in- 
terrupt with  an  "  Undoubtedly,  only  I 
fear  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  incident ;  you  know  the  Mr. 
Smiths  of  London  do  not  take  all  you 
send  them."  But  my  protest  was  of  lit- 
tle avail,  and  at  my  own  risk  I  will  give 
the  information  since  received.  The 
manuscript  was  posted  on  October  15, 
1889,  the  day  on  which  the  dedication 
to  Mrs.  Bronson  is  dated.  It  weighed 
four  hundred  and  fifty  grammes,  and  the 
postage  amounted  to  seventy  centimes. 
To  this  I  may  add  that  the  manuscript 
thus  sent,  and  since  returned  to  the 
poet's  son,  is  written  in  Browning's 
neatest  and  distinctest  hand.  There  are 
but  few  corrections  or  erasures.  Of 
these,  one  has  perhaps  a  special  interest, 
as  applying  to  the  last  line  he  ever  pub- 
lished. The  "  Epilogue"  he  first  ended 
thus : 

"Strive  and  thrive  "cry  "  God  to  speed, 
Fight  ever  there  as  here." 

This  he  changed  to  : 

"Strive  and  thrive"  cry  "Speed — fight  on, 
Fare  ever  there  as  here." 

On  hearing  that  the  MS.  had  safely 
reached  its  destination,  Browning's  kind 
thoughts  at  once  reverted  to  the  post- 
master, good  and  true,  and  he  went  to 
thank  him  for  his  part  in  the  transac- 
tion. 

I  owe  it  to  that  warm-hearted  official 
to  say  that  if  his  communications  about 
Browning  were  not  of  a  very  sensational 
character,  they  were  so  graphic,  so  evi- 
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dently  truthful,  that  I  listened  to  them 
with  interest.  It  was  the  signor  who, 
eleven  years  ago,  had  shown  him  the  way 
up  to  the  Belvedere.  This  was  the  place 
the  poet  had  come  to  see,  the  spot  he 
had  borne  in  mind  for  some  forty  years, 
since,  as  a  young  man,  he  had  reached  it 
on  foot,  when  on  a  walking  tour  through 
the  Venetian  province.  Little  can  have 
changed  since  then  ;  the  stones  roll 
down  the  narrow  path  from  under  your 
feet  as  you  ascend  through  vineyards 
and  orchards,  past  stray  poultry  and 
groups  of  sleeping  ducks.  In  a  few 
minutes  you  reach  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
The  old  house,  turret-flanked  and  loop- 
holed,  must  for  many  a  year  have 
frowned  upon  the  valley  below,  as  cita- 
dels are  supposed  to  frown  ;  an  erro- 
neous supposition  in  this  case,  for  the 
little  turret  on  the  hill  is  all  smiles,  gar- 
land-wreathed, happy,  and  contempla- 
tive in  its  green  old  age. 

During  his  stay  at  Asolo  Browning 
commonly  breakfasted  and  lunched  in 
his  own  rooms,  and  dined  with  Mrs. 
Bronson — that  Mrs.  Arthur  Bronson  to 
whom  he  dedicates  his  last  book  of 
verses,  and  whom  he  thanks  in  his  pref- 
ace for  "yet  another  experience  of  the 
gracious  hospitality  now  bestowed  on  me 
for  so  many  a  year."  It  will  be  for  abler 
pens  to  trace  the  portrait  of  the  friend 
he  loved  and  honored.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  to  her  he  owed  those  days  of 
peaceful  rest  and  hapjjiness  that  marked 
the  last  chapter  of  his  hfe.  She  it  was 
who  had  selected  the  simple  rooms, 
which  she  knew  were  so  w^eU  suited  to 
his  taste.  Where  it  could  be  avoided,  he 
should  in  no  way  feel  indebted  to  her  or 
her  kind  forethought.  He  should  follow 
his  own  devices  and  live  just  as  he  liked. 
And  so  it  was.  He  would  take  a  long 
walk  with  his  sister  in  the  morning,  and 
on  his  return  would  work  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  Then,  after  having  done  full 
justice  to  Signora  Tabacchi's  maccaroni 
or  risotto,  he  and  Miss  Browning  went 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  their 
friend.  After  a  three  o'clock  tea  they 
usually  drove  out,  mostly  to  some  dis- 
tant place,  far  away  across  coimtry. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  on 
the  road  to  Bassano,  that  Browning  hit 
upon  the  title  he  would  give  his  volume 
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of  poems.  His  son  suggesting  that  it 
should  in  some  way  be  connected  with 
the  name  of  Asolo,  he  bethought  him- 
self of  the  verb  asolare.  "Have  you  a 
good  dictionary  ?  "  he  asked  his  hostess  ; 
**  I  feel  sure  it  was  Cardinal  Bembo  who 
used  the  word,  but  I  must  look  it  up." 
He  did,  the  well-known  result  being  the 
adoption  of  the  title,  and  the  explana- 
tion given  in  the  introductory  lines. 

At  Mrs.  Bronson's  it  had  become 
quite  self-understood  that  he  should 
come  and  go  as  he  liked,  and  that  he 
should  consider  "  La  Mura "  as  much 
his  home  as  he  would  his  own  house. 
A  spacious  loggia  had  recently  been 
added  to  the  old  building,  virtually 
forming  a  new  room,  roofed  in,  but 
open  to  the  air  on  three  sides.  Here 
Browning  spent  many  an  hour,  walking 
up  and  down,  or  reading  in  the  arm- 
chair that  his  obliging  friend,  the  bar- 
ber, had  insisted  on  sending  him.  Here 
he  would  sit  and  "  drink  in  the  air,"  as 
he  used  to  say,  never  tiring  of  the  love- 
ly view  before  him. 

He  would  hurry  home  lest  he  should 
miss  the  simset  as  seen  from  that  log- 
gia. He  loved  to  watch  the  deepen- 
ing and  growing  shadows  rising  be- 
neath his  feet  ;  and  the  clouds,  too,  as 
they  gathered,  dark  and  aggressive,  or 
brighter  and  promising  peace  for  the 
morrow. 

A  constant  source  of  enjoyment  to 
him  was  an  old  spinet,  marked  and 
dated :  Ferdinando  Ferrari,  Ravenna, 
1522,  Knowing  how  much  this  little 
instrument  had  given  him  pleasure  dur- 
ing former  stays  at  her  house  in  Venice, 
his  hostess  had  had  it  brought  to  Asolo, 
and,  here  as  there,  he  delighted  in  play- 
ing upon  it  of  an  evening  ;  simple,  rest- 
ful melodies  that  had  been  familiar  to 
him  for  years,  or  quaint  scraps  of  early 
German  or  Italian  music. 

From  the  spinet  he  would  go  to 
the  books.  "  What  have  you  got  V  "  he 
asked  the  first  evening  of  his  stay. 
"A\Tiat  shall  I  read  to  you?  Shake- 
speare ?  What !  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  haven't  brought  your  Shakespeare ! 
I  am  shocked." 

On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  was 
always  most  deprecatory  when,  as  natu- 
rally happened,  he  was  asked  to  read 
something  of  his  own.    But  the  new  edi- 


tion of  his  works  which  he  had  presented 
to  his  friend,  being  at  hand,  he  would 
take  down  a  volume  and  relate,  in  his 
own  words,  and  with  his  unaffected  in- 
tonation, the  story  of  a  Paracelsus  or  a 
Strafford.  And  that  would  afterward 
lead  him  to  speak  with  ever  fresh  enthu- 
siasm of  the  historical  associations  con- 
nected with  such  names.  In  the  course 
of  the  exhaustive  studies  that  always 
preceded  the  composition  of  any  work 
of  his,  he  had  made  himself  intimately 
acquainted  with  every  fact  concerning 
the  lives  of  those  whom  he  intended  to 
depict.  Whatever  detail  history  has 
preserved,  be  it  ever  so  distantly  con- 
nected with  his  subject,  he  made  his 
own  ;  and  what  his  mind  had  once  as- 
similated, his  memory  ever  retained. 
As  he  visited  the  places  associated  with 
his  heroes,  he  would  pick  up  a  thread 
here,  give  a  novel  interpretation  there, 
till  you  would  be  carried  away  by  the 
matter  as  well  as  by  the  simple  forms  in 
which  he  cast  his  knowledge. 

The  pilgrim  to  Asolo  would  naturally 
look  about  for  some  clew  to  the  poems 
written  there.  He  would  hope  to  meet 
with  some  of  the  models,  animate  or  in- 
animate, that  might  have  suggested  one 
or  the  other  of  the  "  Facts  and  Fancies." 
But,  reticent  as  Browning  always  was 
concerning  his  work,  even  with  those 
nearest  to  him,  he  has  left  no  trace  to 
guide  us. 

It  was  quite  exceptional,  when  one 
day,  returning  from  a  drive,  he  said  : 
"  I've  composed  a  poem  since  we've  been 
out ;  it  is  all  in  my  head,  and  when  I 
get  home  I  will  write  it  down." 

"  What  is  it  about  ?  "  very  naturally 
asked  his  companions. 

"  No,  no,  no,  that  I  won't  say  ;  you 
know  I  never  can  speak  of  what  I  am 
writing." 

"  Ah,  but  now  you  have  told  us  so 
much,  you  must  teE.  us  all,"  pleaded 
Mrs.  Bronson  ;  and  as  she  resolutely  de- 
clared she  would  not  take  no  for  an 
answer,  he  gave  way  and  said  : 

"Very  well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  ;  it  is 
all  about  the  ladies  wearing  birds  in 
their  hats.  I've  put  it  pretty  strong, 
and  I  don't  know  how  they'll  like  it." 

The  proof-sheets  of  his  book  of  poems 
he  had  given  to  Mrs.  Bronson. 
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"Did  you  understand  them  all ?"  he 
asked.  "Did  you  understand  the  Flute 
Music  ?  Ah,  not  quite  ;  well,  some 
day  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it."  But  the 
day  never  came  !  He  little  knew  that 
he  was  postponing  it  forever,  happily 
ignorant  as  he  was  of  his  gradually  ap- 
proaching end.  On  one  occasion,  when 
speaking  of  the  Asilo  Infantile,  which  he 
hoped  to  transform  into  a  summer 
dwelling,  he  said  :  "  It  is  more  for  Pen  ; 
I  may  not  enjoy  it  long,  but  I  do  think 
I  am  good  for  another  ten  years." 

The  Asilo  Infantile  stands  opposite 
the  loggia,  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills  that 
push  forward  into  the  valley  ;  it  is  a 
large,  unfinished  building,  originally  in- 
tended to  do  service  as  a  school-house. 
This  from  the  first  attracted  Brown- 
ing's notice,  and  the  desire  soon  arose  to 
become  the  owner  of  it,  and  to  convert 
it  into  a  residence.  "If  it  were  mine  I 
would  call  it  Pippa's  Tower,"  he  said. 
Pippa  and  her  sister  weavers  were  often 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  he  would 
tell  how  formerly  the  girls  used  to  sit 


at  their  work  in  the  doorways  aU  along 
the  iicjtto  -  portici  and  weave  cheerful 
songs  into  their  web.  Now  the  trade 
has  gone  to  Cornuda  and  elsewhere,  and 
tall  brick  chimneys  are  the  rallying- 
points  of  the  workers. 

Browning  had  visions  of  what  he 
would  like  to  do  for  the  poor  girls  thus 
dispossessed,  should  he  come  to  live 
among  them,  visions  that  may  yet  be 
realized  by  those  who  bear  his  name, 
and  inherit  his  world-wide  sympathies. 
Negotiations  were  opened  with  the 
Town  Council  Tvith  the  view  of  acquir- 
ing the  building  and  grounds  to  be  ded- 
icated to  Pippa.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  municipal  property  was  to  be  sold, 
so  the  matter  had  carefully  to  be  con- 
sidered by  those  in  authority.  The  ne- 
gotiations took  their  due  course,  but 
alas  !  they  came  to  a  close  too  late ;  the 
intending  tenant  was  never  to  obtain 
possession ;  the  day  and  hour  that  a 
favorable  decision  was  arrived  at,  was 
also  the  day  and  hour  of  the  poet's 
death. 
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By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 


IM'S  father  died  at 
Gettysburg;  up 
against  the  Stone 
Fence:  went  to 
Heaven  in  a  char- 
iot of  fire  on  that 
fateful  day  when 
the  issue  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  country  was  de- 
cided :  when  the  slaughter  on  the  Con- 
federate side  was  such  that  after  the 
battle  a  lieutenant  was  in  charge  of  a 
regiment,  and  a  major  commanded  a 
brigade. 

This  fact  was  much  to  Jim,  though  no 
one  knew  it :  it  tempered  his  mind : 
ruled  his  life.  He  never  remembered 
the  time  when  he  did  not  know  the 
story  his  mother,  in  her  worn  black 
dress  and  with  her  pale  face,  used  to  tell 
him  of  the  bullet-dented  sword  and 
faded  red  sash  which  hung  on  the  cham- 
ber waU. 


They  were  the  poorest  people  in  the 
neighborhood.  Every  body  was  poor, 
for  the  county  lay  in  the  track  of  the 
armies,  and  the  war  had  swept  the 
country  as  clean  as  a  fioor.  But  the  Up- 
tons were  the  poorest  even  in  that  com- 
munit}'.  Others  recuperated,  pulled 
themselves  together,  and  began  after  a 
time  to  get  up.  The  Uptons  got  flatter 
than  they  were  before.  The  fences  (the 
few  that  were  left)  rotted  ;  the  fields 
grew  up  in  sassafras  and  pines ;  the 
barns  blew  down  ;  the  houses  decayed  ; 
the  ditches  filled  ;  the  cliiUs  came. 

"  They're  the  shiftlesses'  people  in  the 
worl',"  said  Mrs.  Wagoner  with  a  shade 
of  asperity  in  her  voice  (or  was  it  satis- 
faction?). Mrs.  Wagoner's  husband  had 
been  in  a  bomb-proof  during  the  war, 
when  Jim  Upton,  Jim's  father,  was  with 
his  company'.  He  had  managed  to  keep 
his  teams  from  the  quartermasters,  and 
had  turned  up  after  the  war  the  richest 
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man  in  the  neighborhood.  He  lived 
on  old  Colonel  Duval's  place,  which  he 
bought  for  Confederate  money. 

"They're  the  shiftlesses' people  in  the 
worlV  said  Mrs.  Wagoner.  "  Mrs.  Up- 
ton ain't  got  any  spirit :  she  jus'  sets 
still  and  cries  her  eyes  out." 

This  was  true,  every  word  of  it.     And 
so  was  something  else  that  Mrs.  Wago- 
ner said  in  a  tone  of  reprobation,  about 
"  people  who  made  their  beds  having  to 
lay  on  them  ; "  this  process  of  incubation 
being  too  well  known  to  require  further 
discussion.     But  what  could  Mrs.  Upton 
do  ?     She  could  not  change  the  course 
of  Destiny.     One — especially  if  she  is  a 
widow  with  bad  eyes,  and  in  poor  health, 
living  on  the  poorest  place  in  the  State 
— cannot  stop  the  stars  in  their  courses. 
She   could  not  blot  out  the  past,  nor 
undo  what  she  had  done.     She  would 
not  if  she  could.     She  could  not  undo 
what  she  had  done  when  she  ran  away 
with  Jim  and  married  him.     She  would 
not  if  she  could.     At  least  the  memory 
of    those    three   years    was   her's,    and 
nothing   could   take  it   from    her — not 
debts,  nor  courts,  nor  anything.      She 
knew   he  was  wild   when   she   married 
him.     Certainly  Mrs.  Wagoner  had  been 
careful  enough  to  tell  her  so,  and  to  tell 
every  one  else  so  too.     She  would  never 
forget  the   things   she  had  said.     Mrs. 
Wagoner   never  forgot  the   things  the 
young  girl  said  either — though  it  was 
more   the    way   she   had    looked    than 
what  she  had   said.      And   when  Mrs. 
Wagoner  descanted  on  the  poverty  of 
the  Uptons  she  used  to  end  with  the 
declaration  :   "Well,  it  ain't  any  fault  of 
mine :  she  can't  blame  me :  for  Heaven 
knows  I  warned  her  :  I  did  my  duty  ! " 
Which  was  ti-ue.     This  was  a  duty  Mrs. 
Wagoner  seldom  omitted.     Mrs.  Upton 
never  thought  of  blaming  her,  or  anyone 
else.     Not  all  her  poverty  ever  drew  one 
complaint  from  her  lips.      She   simply 
sat  down  under  it,  that  was  all.     She 
did  not  expect  anything  else.     She  had 
given  Jim  to  the  South  as  gladly  as  any 
woman  ever  gave  her  heart  to  her  love. 
She  would  not  undo  it  if  she  could — not 
even  to  have  him  back,  and  God  knew 
how  much  she  wanted  him.     Was  not 
his  death  glorious — his  name  a  heritage 
for  his  son?     She  could  not  undo  the 
debts  which  encumbered  the  land  ;  nor 


the  interest  which  swallowed  it  up  ;  nor 
the  suit  which  took  it  from,  her — that  is, 
all  but  the  old  house  and  the  two  poor 
worn  old  fields  which  were  her  dower. 
She  would  have  given  up  those  too  if  it 
had  not  been  for  her  children,  Jim  and 
Kitty,  and  for  the  little  old  enclosure  on 
the  hill  under  the  big  thorn-trees  where 
they  had  laid  him  when  they  brought 
him  back.  No,  she  could  not  undo  the 
past,  nor  alter  the  present,  nor  change 
the  future.     So  what  could  she  do? 

In  her  heart  Mrs.  Wagoner  was  glad 
of  the  poverty  of  the  Uptons  ;  not  merely 
glad  in  the  general  negative  way  which 
warms  the  bosoms  of  most  of  us  as  we 
consider  how  much  better  off  we  are 
than  our  neighbors — the  "  Lord-I-thank- 
thee-  that- 1-  am-  not-  as-  other-  men-  are  " 
way — but  Mrs.  Wagoner  was  glad  posi- 
tively. She  was  glad  that  any  of  the 
Uptons  and  the  Duvals  were  poor.  One 
of  her  grandfathers  had  been  what  Mrs. 
Wagoner  (when  she  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter at  all)  called  "  Manager  "  for  one  of 
the  Duvals.  She  was  aware  that  most 
people  did  not  accept  that  term.  She 
remembered  old  Colonel  Duval — the 
old  Colonel — tall,  thin,  white,  grave, 
aquiline.  She  had  been  dreadfully 
afraid  of  him.  She  had  had  a  feehng  of 
satisfaction  at  his  funeral.  It  was  like 
the  feehng  she  had  when  she  learned 
that  Colonel  Duval  had  not  forgiven 
Betty  nor  left  her  a  cent. 

Mrs.  Wagoner  used  to  go  to  see 
Mrs.  Upton — she  went  frequently.  She 
carried  her  things  —  especially  advice. 
There  are  people  whose  visits  are  like 
spells  of  illness.  It  took  Mrs.  Upton  a 
fortnight  to  get  over  one  of  her  visits 
— to  convalesce.  Mrs.  Wagoner  was  a 
mother  to  her :  at  least  she  herself  said 
so.  In  some  respects  it  was  rather  akin 
to  the  substance  of  that  name  which 
forms  in  vinegar.  It  was  hard  to  swal- 
low :  it  galled.  Even  Mrs.  Upton's  gen- 
tleness  was  overtaxed — and  rebelled. 
She  had  stood  all  the  homilies — all  the 
advice.  But  when  Mrs.  Wagoner,  with 
her  lips  drawn  in,  after  wringing  her 
heart,  recalled  to  her  the  warning  she 
had  given  her  before  she  married,  she 
stopped  standing  it.  She  did  not  say 
much  ;  but  it  was  enough  to  make  Mrs. 
Wagoner's  stiff  bonnet-bows  tremble. 
Mrs.  Wagoner  walked  out  feeling  chiUs 
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down  her  spine,  as  if  Colonel  Duval  were 
at  her  heels.  She  had  meant  to  talk 
about  sending  Jim  to  school ;  at  least  she 
said  so.  She  condoled  with  every  one  in 
the  neighborhood  on  the  "  wretched  ig- 
norance "  in  which  Jim  was  growing  up, 
"  working  like  a  common  negro."  She 
called  him  "that  ugly  boy." 

Jim  was  ugly — very  ugly.  He  was 
slim,  red -headed,  freckle  -  faced,  weak- 
eyed  ;  he  stooped  and  he  stammered. 
Yet  there  was  something  about  him, 
with  his  thin  features,  which  made  one 
look  twice.  Mrs.  Wagoner  used  to 
say  she  did  not  know  where  that  boy 
got  all  his  ugliness  from,  for  she  must 
admit  his  father  was  rather  good-look- 
ing before  he  became  so  bloated,  and 
Betty  Duval  would  have  been  "passa- 
ble "  if  she  had  had  any  "  vivacity."  She 
was  careful  in  her  limitations,  Mrs.  Wag- 
oner was.  Some  women  will  not  admit 
others  are  pretty,  no  matter  what  the 
difference  in  their  ages  :  they  feel  as  if 
they  were  making  admissions  against 
themselves. 

Once  when  he  was  a  boy  Mrs.  Wagoner 
had  the  good  taste  to  refer  in  Jim's  pres- 
ence to  his  "homeliness,"  a  term  with 
which  she  sugar-coated  her  insult.  Jim 
grinned  and  shufHed  his  feet,  and  then 
said,  "Kitty's  pretty."  It  was  true :  Kitty 
was  pretty  :  she  had  eyes  and  hair.  You 
could  not  look  at  her  without  seeing 
them — big  brown  eyes,  and  brown, 
tumbled  hair.  Kitty  was  fifteen — two 
years  younger  than  Jim  in  187-. 

Jim  never  went  to  school.  They  were 
too  poor.  All  he  knew  his  mother  taught 
him  and  he  got  out  of  the  few  old  books 
in  the  book-case  left  by  the  war — odd 
volumes  of  the  Waverley  novels,  and  the 
Spectator,  "  Don  Quixote,"  and  a  few  oth- 
ers, stained  and  battered.  He  could  not 
have  gone  to  school  if  there  had  been  a 
school  to  go  to  :  he  had  to  work  :  work, 
as  Mrs.  Wagoner  had  truthfully  said, 
"like  a  common  nigger."  He  did  not 
mind  it  ;  a  bird  bom  in  a  cage  cannot 
mind  it  much.  The  pitiful  part  is,  it 
does  not  know  anything  else.  Jim  did 
not  know  anything  else.  He  did  not 
mind  anything  much  —  except  chills. 
He  even  got  used  to  them  ;  would  just 
lie  down  and  shalve  for  an  hour  and 
then  go  to  ploughing  again  as  soon 
as  the  ague  was   over,  with   the  fever 


on  him.  He  had  to  plough  ;  for  com 
was  necessary.  He  had  this  compen- 
sation :  he  was  worshipped  by  two  peo- 
ple— his  mother  and  Kitty.  If  other 
people  thought  him  ugly,  they  thought 
him  beautiful.  If  others  thought  him 
dull,  they  thought  him  wonderfully 
clever  ;  if  others  thought  him  ignorant, 
they  knew  how  wise  he  was. 

Mrs.  Upton's  eyes  were  bad  ;  but  she 
saw  enough  to  see  Jim  :  the  light  came 
into  the  house  with  him.  Kitty  sat  and 
gazed  at  him  with  speechless  admira- 
tion ;  hung  on  his  words,  which  were 
few;  watched  for  his  smile,  which  was 
rare.  He  repaid  it  to  her  by  being — Jim. 
He  slaved  for  her ;  waited  for  her  (when 
a  boy  waits  for  his  Httle  sister  it  is  some- 
thing) ;  played  with  her  when  he  had 
time  (this  also  was  something)  made 
traps  for  her  ;  caught  her  young  squir- 
rels ;  was  at  once  her  slave  and  her  idol. 
As  he  grew  up  he  did  not  have  time  to 
play.  He  had  to  plough  :  "just  hke  a 
common  nigger,"  Mrs.  Wagoner  said. 
In  this  she  spoke  the  truth. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  farming 
paid  better  shortly  after  the  war  than 
it  did  later.  Lands  fell.  Times  grew 
harder.  They  were  always  growing 
harder  with  Jim.  The  land  was  work- 
ed out.  Guano  was  necessary  to  make 
anything  grow.  Guano  was  bought  on 
credit.  The  crops  would  not  pay.  Sev- 
eral summers  there  was  drouth  ;  crops 
failed.  One  of  the  two  old  mules  he 
had  died  ;  Jim  ploughed  with  one.  Then 
he  broke  his  leg.  When  he  got  about 
again  he  was  lame  :  the  leg  had  short- 
ened. 

"  They're  the  shiftlesses'  folks  in  the 
worl',"  said  Mrs.  Wagoner ;    "  they  can't 

blame  me.     Heaven  knows  I  told " 

etc.    Which  was  true — more  than  true. 

Jim  ploughed  on,  only  slower  than 
ever,  thinner  than  ever,  sleepier  than 
ever. 

One  day  something  happened  which 
waked  him  up.  It  was  a  Sunday.  They 
went  to  chui'ch  ;  they  always  went  to 
church — old  St.  Ann's — whenever  tliere 
was  service.  There  was  service  there 
since  the  war  only  every  fii^t  and  third 
Sunday,  and  every  other  fifth  Sun- 
day. The  Uptons  and  the  Duvals  had 
been  vestrymen  from  the  time  they  had 
brought  the  bricks  over  from  England, 
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generations  ago.  They  had  sat,  one 
family  in  one  of  the  front  semicircular 
pews  on  one  side  the  chancel,  the  other 
family  in  the  other.  Mrs.  Upton,  after 
the  war,  had  her  choice  of  the  pews  ; 
for  all  had  gone  but  herself,  Jim,  and 
Kitty.  She  had  changed,  the  Sunday 
after  her  marriage,  to  the  Upton  side, 
and  she  clung  loyally  to  it  ever  after. 
Mrs.  Wagoner  had  taken  the  other  pew 
— a  cold,  she  explained  at  first,  had  made 
her  deaf.  She  always  spoke  of  it  af- 
terward as  "our  pew."  (The  Billings, 
from  which  Mrs.  Wagoner  came,  had 
not  been  Episcopalians  until  Mrs.  Wag- 
oner married.)  Carrie  Wagoner,  who 
was  a  year  older  than  Kitty,  used  to  sit 
by  her  mother,  with  her  big  hat  and 
brown  hair.  Jim,  in  right  of  his  sex,  sat 
in  the  end  of  his  pew. 

On  this  Sunday  in  question  Jim  drove 
his  mother  and  Kitty  to  church  in  the 
horse  cart.  The  old  carriage  was  a 
wTcck,  slowly  dropping  to  pieces.  The 
chickens  roosted  in  it.  The  cart  was 
the  only  vehicle  remaining  which  had 
two  sound  wheels,  and  even  one  of 
these  "  wabbled  "  a  good  deal,  and  the 
cart  was  "  shackling."  But  straw  placed 
in  the  bottom  made  it  fairly  comfort- 
able. Jim  always  had  clean  straw  in  it. 
His  mother  and  Kitty  noticed  it.  Kitty 
looked  so  w^ell.  They  reached  church. 
The  day  was  w  arm,  Mr.  Bickersteth  was 
dry.  Jim  went  to  sleep  during  the  ser- 
mon. He  frequently  did  this.  He  had 
been  up  since  four.  When  service  was 
over  he  partially  waked — about  half- 
waked.  He  was  standing  in  the  aisle 
moving  toward  the  door  with  the  rest 
of  the  congregation.  A  voice  behind 
him  caught  his  ear  : 

"What  a  lovely  girl  Kitty  Upton  is." 
It  was  Mrs.  Harrison,  who  lived  at  the 
other  end  of  the  parish.  Jim  knew  the 
voice.     Another  voice  replied  : 

"If  she  only  were  not  always  so 
shabby  !  "  Jim  knew  this  one  also.  It 
was  Mrs.  Wagoner's.     Jim  waked. 

"Yes,  but  even  her  old  darned  dress 
cannot  hide  her.     She  reminds  me  of 

"  Jim  did  not  know  what  it  was  to 

which  Mrs.  Harrison  likened  her.     But 
he  knew  it  was  something  beautiful. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wagoner;  then 
added,  "  Poor  thing,  she's  got  no  educa- 
tion, and   never   will   have.     To   think 


that  old  Colonel  Duval's  fam'bly's  come 
to  this  !  Well,  they  can't  blame  me. 
They're  clean  run  to  seed." 

Jim  got  out  into  the  air.  He  felt  sick. 
He  had  been  hit  vitally.  This  was  what 
people  thought  !  and  it  was  true.  He 
went  to  get  his  cart.  (He  did  not  speak 
to  Kitty.)  His  home  came  before  his 
eyes  like  a  photograph:  fences  down, 
gates  gone,  houses  ruinous,  fields  bar- 
ren. It  came  to  him  as  if  stamped  on 
the  retina  by  a  lightning-flash.  He  had 
worked — worked  hard.  But  it  was  no 
use.  It  was  true  :  they  were  "  clean  run 
to  seed."  He  helped  his  mother  and 
Kitty  into  the  cart  silently — doggedly. 
Kitt}^  smiled  at  him.  It  hurt  him  like  a 
blow.  He  saw  every  worn  place,  every 
darn  in  her  old  dress,  and  little,  faded 
jacket.  Mrs.  Wagoner  drove  past  them 
in  her  carriage,  leaning  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  calling  that  she  took  the  lib- 
erty of  passing  as  she  drove  faster  than 
they.  Jim  gave  his  old  mule  a  jerk 
which  made  him  throw  up  his  head  and 
wince  with  pain.  He  was  sorry  for  it. 
But  he  had  been  jerked  up  short  him- 
self.    He  was  quivering  too. 

n. 

On  the  following  Friday  the  Presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  great  railway  lines 
which  cross  Virginia  was  in  his  office 
when  the  door  opened  after  a  gentle 
knock  and  some  one  entered.  (The  of- 
fices of  presidents  of  railroads  had  not 
then  become  the  secret  and  mysterious 
sanctums  which  they  have  since  become.) 
The  President  was  busily  engaged  with 
two  or  three  of  the  Directors,  wealthy 
capitalists  from  the  North,  who  had 
come  dowm  on  important  business.  He 
was  very  much  engrossed  ;  and  he  did 
not  look  up  directly.  When  he  did  he 
saw  standing  inside  the  door  a  queer 
figure  —  long,  slim,  angular  —  a  man 
who  looked  a  boy,  or  a  boy  who  looked 
like  a  man — red-headed,  freckle-faced, 
bashful — in  a  coat  too  tight  even  for  his 
thin  figure,  breeches  too  short  for  his 
long  legs ;  his  hat  was  old  and  brown  ; 
his  shirt  was  clean. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  The 
President  was  busy. 

It  was  Jim.  His  face  twitched  several 
times  before  any  sound  came  : 
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"  —  I-  w-  w-  w  want  t-  t-  t-  to  ge- 
get  a  place." 

"  This  is  not  the  place  to  get  it.  I  have 
no  place  for  you." 

The  President  turned  back  to  his 
friends.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  see- 
ing one  of  his  visitors  look  toward  the 
door,  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence and  glanced  around. 

The  figure  was  still  there — motion- 
less. The  President  thought  he  had  been 
out.     He  had  not. 

"  Well  ?  "     His  key  was  high. 

" I-  I-  w-  w-  want   to-  to 

get  a  place." 

"  I  told  you  I  had  no  place  for  you. 
Go  to  the  Superintendent." 

" I-  I've  b-  b-  b-  been  to  him." 

"Well,  what  did  he  say?" 

"  Si-  si-  si-  says  he  ain't  got  any 
place." 

"Well,  I  haven't  any.  Go  to  Mr. 
Blake." 

" I've  b-  been  to  him." 

"Well,  go  to— to— "  The  President 
was  looking  for  a  paper.  It  occupied 
his  mind.  He  did  not  think  any  fur- 
ther of  Jim.     But  Jim  was  there. 

"--Go-go  where?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know — go  anywhere — go 
out  of  here.'' 

Jim's  face  worked.  He  turned  and 
went  slowly  out.  As  he  reached  the 
door  he  said  : 

"  Go-  go-  good-evening,  g-  gentle- 
men." 

The  President's  heart  relented  :  "  Go 
to  the  Superintendent,"  he  called. 

Next  day  he  was  engaged  with  his 
Directors  when  the  door  opened  and  the 
same  apparition  stepped  within — tall, 
slim,  red-haired,  with  his  little,  tight 
coat,  short  trousers,  and  clean  shirt. 

The  President  frowned. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  " 

" I-  I-  I  w-  w-  w-  went  to-  to 

the  s-  s-  Superintendent." 

"  Well,  what  about  it  ?  " 

"  Y-  y-  you  told  me  t-  to  go-  go 
to  him.  H-  e-  e  ain't  got  any  place." 
The  Directors  smiled.  One  of  them 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  took  out  a  cigar 
and  prepared  to  cut  the  end. 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it.  I  haven't  any- 
thing for  you.  I  told  you  that  yester- 
day. You  must  not  come  here  bother- 
ing me  ;  sfet  out." 


Jim  stood  still — perfectly  motionless. 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  been  there  al- 
ways— would  be  there  always.  The 
Director  with  the  cigar,  having  cut  it, 
took  out  a  gold  match-box,  and  opened 
it  slowly,  looking  at  Jim  with  an  amused 
smile.  The  President  frowned  and 
opened  his  mouth  to  order  him  out. 
He  changed  his  mind. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  J-  J-  James  Upton." 

"  Where  from  ?  " 

Jim  told  him. 

"  Whose  son  are  you  ?  " 

"C-  c-  c-  Captain  J-  J-  James  Up- 
ton's." 

"  What !  You  don't  look  much  like 
him  ! " 

Jim  shuffled  one  foot.  One  corner  of 
his  mouth  twitched  up  curiously.  It 
might  have  been  a  smile.  He  looked 
straight  at  the  blank  wall  before  him. 

"  You  are  not  much  like  yoiu'  mother 
either — I  used  to  know  her  as  a  girl. 
How's  that?" 

Jim  shuffled  the  other  foot  a  little. 

"  Er-  r-  run  to  seed,  I  reckon." 

The  President  was  a  farmer — prided 
himself  on  it.  The  reply  pleased  him. 
He  touched  a  bell.     A  clerk  entered. 

"Ask  Mr.  Wake  to  come  here." 

"Can  you  carry  a  barrel  of  flour?" 
he  asked  Jim. 

"  I-  I'll  get  it  there,"  said  Jim.  He 
leaned  a  little  forward. 

"  Or  a  sack  of  salt  ?  They  are  right 
heavy." 

"  I-  I-  I'll  get  it  there,"  said  Jim. 

Mr.  Wake  appeared. 

"  Write  Mr.  Day  to  give  this  man  a 
place  as  brakeman." 

"Yes,  sir.  Come  this  way."  This  to 
Jim. 

Jim  electrified  them  all  by  suddenly 
bursting  out  crying. 

The  tension  had  given  way.  He 
walked  up  to  the  wall  and  leaned  his 
head  against  it  with  his  face  on  his  arm, 
shaking  from  head  to  foot,  sobbing 
aloud. 

"  Thank  you,  I — I'm  ever  so  much 
obliged  to  you,"  he  sobbed. 

The  President  rose  and  walked  rapid- 
ly about  the  room. 

Suddenly  Jim  turned  and,  with  his 
arm  over  his  eyes,  held  out  his  hand  to 
tlie  President. 
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"  Goodby."    Then  he  went  out. 

There  was  a  curious  smile  on  the  faces 
of  the  Directors  as  the  door  closed. 

"  Well,  I  never  saw  anything  like  that 
before,"  said  one  of  them.  The  President 
said  nothing. 

"  Run  to  seed,"  quoted  the  oldest  of 
the  Directors,  "rather  good  expression ! " 

"Damned  good  seed,  gentlemen," 
said  the  President,  a  little  shortly. 
"  Duval  and  Upton — that  fellow's  father 
was  in  my  command.  Died  at  Gettys- 
burg.    He'd  fight  heU." 

Jim  got  a  place — brakeman  on  a 
freight-train.  That  night  Jim  wrote  a 
letter  home.  You'd  have  thought  he 
had  been  elected  president. 

It  was  a  hard  Hfe  :  harder  than  most. 
The  work  was  hard,  the  fare  was  hard  ; 
the  life  was  hard.  Standing  on  top  of 
rattling  cars  as  they  rushed  along  in 
the  night  around  curves,  over  bridges, 
through  tiumels,  with  the  rain  and  snow 
pelting  in  your  face,  and  the  tops  as 
slippery  as  ice.  There  was  excitement 
about  it,  too  :  a  sense  of  risk  and  danger. 
Jim  did  not  mind  it  much.  He  thought 
of  his  mother  and  Kitty. 

There  was  a  freemasonry  among  the 
men.  All  knew  each  other  ;  hated  or 
liked  each  other ;  nothing  negative 
about  it. 

It  was  a  bad  road.  Worse  than  the 
average.  Twice  the  amount  of  traffic 
was  done  on  the  single  track  that 
should  have  been  done.  Result  was 
men  were  ground  up — more  than  on 
most  roads.  More  men  were  killed  in 
proportion  to  the  number  employed 
than  were  killed  in  service  duiing  the 
war.  The  esjJ^Ht  de  corps  was  strong. 
Men  stood  by  their  trains  and  by  each 
other.  When  a  man  left  his  engine  in 
sight  of  trouble,  the  authorities  might 
not  know  about  it,  but  the  men  did. 
Unless  there  was  cause  he  had  to  leave. 
Sam  Wray  left  his  engine  in  sight  of  a 
broken  bridge  after  he  reversed.  The 
engine  stopped  on  the  track.  The  of- 
ficers never  knew  of  it ;  but  Wray  and 
his  fireman  both  changed  to  another 
road.  When  a  man  even  got  shaky  and 
began  to  run  easy,  the  superintendent 
might  not  mind  it ;  but  the  men  did  : 
he  had  to  go.  A  man  had  to  have  not 
only  courage  but  nerve. 

Jim  was  not  especially  popular  among 


men.  He  was  reserved,  slow,  awkward. 
He  was  "  pious  "  (that  is,  did  not  swear). 
He  was  "  stuck  up  "  (did  not  tell  "  funny 
things,"  by  which  was  meant  vulgar 
stories  ;  nor  laugh  at  them  either).  And 
according  to  Dick  Rail,  he  was  "  stingy 
as  h— 1." 

These  things  were  not  calculated  to 
make  him  popular,  and  he  was  not.  He 
was  a  sort  of  butt  for  the  free  and  easy 
men  who  lived  in  their  cabs  and  ca- 
booses, obeyed  their  "  orders,"  and  own- 
ed nothing  but  their  overalls  and  their 
shiny  Sunday  clothes.  He  was  good- 
tempered,  though.  Took  all  their  gibes 
and  "  dev'ling"  quietly,  and  for  the  most 
part  silently.  So,  few  actually  disliked 
him.  Dick  Rail,  the  engineer  of  his 
crew,  was  one  of  those  few.  Dick  "  de- 
spised" him.  Dick  was  big,  brawny, 
coarse  :  coarse  in  looks,  coarse  in  talk, 
coarse  in  feeling,  and  when  he  had 
liquor  in  him  he  was  mean.  Jim 
"  bothered "  him,  he  said.  He  made 
Jim's  life  a  burden  to  him.  He  laid 
himself  out  to  do  it.  It  became  his  oc- 
cupation. He  thought  about  it  when 
Jim  was  not  present ;  laid  plans  for  it. 
There  was  something  about  Jim  that 
was  different  from  most  others.  When 
Jim  did  not  laugh  at  a  "hard  story," 
but  just  sat  still,  some  men  would  stop  ; 
Dick  always  told  another  harder  yet, 
and  called  attention  to  Jim's  looks.  His 
stock  was  inexhaustible.  His  mind  was 
like  a  spring  which  ran  muddy  water  ; 
its  flow  was  perpetual.  The  men 
thought  Jim  did  not  mind.  He  lost 
three  pounds  ;  which  for  a  man  who 
was  six  feet  (and  would  have  been  six 
feet  two  if  he  had  been  straight)  and 
who  weighed  122,  was  considerable. 

It  is  astonishing  how  one  man  can 
create  a  public  sentiment.  One  woman 
can  ruin  a  reputation  as  effectually  as  a 
churchful.  One  bullet  can  kill  a  man 
as  dead  as  a  bushel,  if  it  hits  him  right. 
So  Dick  Rail  injured  Jim,  for  Dick  was 
an  authority.  He  swore  the  biggest 
oaths,  wore  the  largest  watch-chain, 
knew  his  engine  better  and  sat  it  stead- 
ier than  any  man  on  the  road.  He  had 
had  a  passenger  train  again  and  again, 
but  he  was  too  fond  of  whiskey.  It  was 
too  risky.  Dick  affected  Jim's  standing  : 
told  stories  about  him  :  made  his  life  a 
burden  to  him.    "  He  shan't  stay  on  the 
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road,"  he  used  to  say.     "  He's  stingier'n 

.     Carries  his  victuals  about  with 

him — I  b'Heve  he  sleeps  with  one  o'  them 
/-talians  in  a  goods  box."  This  was 
true — at  least  about  carrying  his  food 
with  him.  (The  rest  was  Dick's  humor.) 
Messing  cost  too  much.  The  first  two 
months'  pay  went  to  settle  an  old  guano- 
bill  ;  but  the  third  month's  was  Jim's. 
The  day  he  drew  that  he  fattened  a 
good  deal.  At  least,  he  looked  so.  It 
was  eighty-two  dollars  (for  Jim  ran 
extra  runs — made  double  time  when- 
ever he  could).  Jim  had  never  had  so 
much  money  in  his  life ;  had  hardly 
ever  seen  it.  He  walked  about  the 
streets  that  night  till  nearly  midnight, 
feeling  the  wad  of  notes  in  his  breast- 
pocket. Next  da}^  a  box  went  down  the 
country,  and  a  letter  with  it,  and  that 
night  Jim  could  not  have  bought  a  chew 
of  tobacco.  The  next  letter  he  got  from 
home  was  heavy.  Jim  smiled  over  it  a 
good  deal,  and  cried  a  little  too.  He 
wondered  how  Kitty  looked  in  her  new 
dress,  and  if  the  barrel  of  flour  made 
good  bread ;  and  if  his  mother's  shawl 
was  warm. 

One  day  he  was  changed  to  the  pas- 
senger service,  the  express.  It  was  a 
promotion,  paid  more,  and  relieved  him 
from  Dick  Rail.  He  had  some  queer 
experiences  being  ordered  around,  but 
he  swallowed  them  all.  He  had  not 
been  there  three  weeks  when  Mrs.  Wag- 
oner was  a  passenger  on  the  train. 
Carry  was  with  her.  They  had  moved 
to  town.  (Mr.  Wagoner  was  interested 
in  railroad  development.)  Mrs.  Wag- 
oner called  him  to  her  seat,  and  talked 
to  him — in  a  loud  voice.  Mrs.  Wagoner 
had  a  loud  voice.  It  had  the  "  carry- 
ing "  quality.  She  did  not  shake  hands ; 
Carry  did  and  said  she  was  so  glad  to  see 
him  :  she  had  been  down  home  the  week 
before — had  seen  his  mother  and  Kitty. 
Mrs.  Wagoner  said  the}^  still  kept  their 
plantation  as  a  country  place.  Carry 
said  Kitty  looked  so  well.  Her  new 
dress  was  lovely.  Mi's.  Wagoner  said 
his  mother's  eyes  were  worse.  She  and 
Kitty  had  walked  over  to  see  them  to 
show  Kitty's  dress.  She  had  promised 
that  Mr.  Wagoner  would  do  what  he 
could  for  him  on  the  road. 

Next  month  Jim  went  back  to  the 
freight  service.    He  preferred  Dick  Rail. 


He  got  him.  Dick  was  worse  than  ever, 
his  appetite  was  whetted  by  abstinence  ; 
he  returned  to  his  attack  with  renewed 
zest.  He  never  tired — never  flagged. 
He  was  perpetual :  he  was  remorse- 
less. He  made  Jim's  hfe  a  wilderness. 
Jim  said  nothing,  just  slouched  along 
silenter  than  ever,  quieter  than  ever, 
closer  than  ever.  He  took  to  going 
to  another  church  on  Sunday  than 
the  one  he  had  attended,  a  more  fash- 
ionable one  than  that.  The  Wagoners 
went  there.  Jim  sat  far  back  in  the 
gaUery,  very  far  back  where  he  could 
just  see  the  top  of  Carry's  head,  her  big 
hat  and  her  face,  and  could  not  see  Mrs. 
Wagoner,  who  sat  nearer  the  gallery.  It 
had  a  curious  efl'ect  on  him  :  he  never 
went  to  sleep  there.  He  took  to  going 
up-town  walking  by  the  stores — looking 
in  at  the  windows  of  tailors  and  cloth- 
iers. Once  he  actually  went  into  a  shop 
and  asked  the  price  of  a  new  suit  of 
clothes.  (He  needed  them  badly.)  The 
tailor  unfolded  many  rolls  of  cloth  and 
talked  volubly :  talked  him  dizzy.  Jim 
looked  wistfully  at  them,  rubbed  his 
hand  over  them  softly,  felt  the  money 
in  his  pocket ;  and  came  out.  He  said 
he  thought  he  might  come  in  again. 
Next  day  he  did  not  have  the  money. 
Kitty  wrote  him  she  could  not  leave 
home  to  go  to  school  on  their  mother's 
account,  but  she  would  buy  books,  and 
she  was  learning  ;  she  would  learn  fast, 
her  mother  was  teaching  her  ;  and  he 
was  the  best  brother  in  the  world,  the 
whole  world  ;  and  they  had  a  secret, 
but  he  must  wait. 

One  day  Jim  got  a  bundle.  It  was 
a  new  suit  of  clothes.  On  top  was  a 
letter  from  Kitty.  This  was  the  se- 
cret. She  and  her  mother  had  sent 
for  the  cloth  and  made  them  ;  hoped 
they  would  fit.  They  had  cried  over 
them.  Jim  cried  a  little  too.  He  put 
them  on.  They  did  not  fit,  were  much 
too  large.  Under  Dick  Rail's  fire  Jim 
had  grown  even  thinner  than  before. 
But  he  wore  them  to  church.  He  felt 
that  it  would  have  been  imtrue  to  his 
mother  and  Kitty  not  to  wear  them. 
He  was  sorry  to  meet  Dick  Rail  on  the 
street.  Dick  had  on  a  black  broadcloth 
coat,  a  velvet  vest,  and  large-checked 
trousers.  Dick  looked  Jim  over.  Jim 
winced,  flushed  a  little  :  he  was  not  so 
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sunburned  now.  Dick  saw  it.  Next 
week  Dick  caught  Jim  in  a  crowd  in  tlie 
"  yard  "  waiting  for  their  train.  He  told 
about  the  meeting.  He  made  a  double 
shot.  He  said,  "  Jim's  in  love,  he's  got 
new  clothes !  you  ought  to  see  'em  ! " 
Dick  was  graphic  ;  he  wound  up : 
"  They  hung  on  him  like  breechin'  on 

his  old  mule.     By !  I  b'lieve  he  was 

too stingy  to  buy'  em,  and  made  'em 

himseK.''  There  was  a  shout  from  the 
crowd.  Jim's  face  worked.  There  was 
a  handspike  lying  near  and  he  seized  it. 
Someone  grabbed  him,  but  he  shook 
him  off  as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 
Why  he  did  not  kill  Dick  no  one  ever 
knew.  He  meant  to  do  it.  For  some 
time  they  thought  he  was  dead.  He 
laid  off  for  a  month.  After  that  Jim 
wore  what  clothes  he  chose :  no  one 
ever  troubled  him. 

So  he  went  on  in  the  same  way : 
slow,  sleepy,  stuttering,  thin,  stingy, 
ill  -  dressed,  lame,  the  butt  of  his  tor- 
men  tors. 

He  was  made  a  fireman  ;  preferred  it 
to  being  a  conductor,  it  led  to  being 
an  engineer,  which  paid  more.  He  ran 
extra  trips  whenever  he  could,  up  and 
double  straight  back.  He  could  stand 
an  immense  amount  of  work.  If  he  got 
sleepy  he  put  tobacco  in  his  eyes  to  keep 
them  open.  It  was  bad  for  the  eyes, 
but  waked  him  up.  Kitty  was  going 
to  take  music  next  year,  and  that  cost 
money.  He  had  not  been  home  for  sev- 
eral months,  but  was  going  at  Christ- 
mas. 

They  did  not  have  any  sight  tests 
then.  But  the  new  Directory  meant  to 
be  thorough.  Mr.  Wagoner  had  become  a 
Director,  had  his  eye  on  the  presidency. 
Jim  was  one  day  sent  for,  asked  about 
his  ej^es  ;  they  were  bad.  There  was  not 
a  doubt  about  it.  They  were  inflamed  ; 
he  could  not  see  a  hundred  yards.  He 
did  not  tell  them  about  the  extra  trips 
and  putting  the  tobacco  in  them.  Dick 
Rail  must  have  told  about  him.  They 
said  he  must  go.  Jim  turned  white. 
He  went  to  his  little  room,  close  up  un- 
der the  roof  of  a  little  house  in  a  back 
street,  and  sat  down  in  the  dark  ; 
thought  about  his  mother  and  Kitty, 
and  dimly  about  someone  else ;  wrote 
his  mother  and  Kitty  a  letter,  said  he 
was  coming  home — called  it  "  a  visit  ;" 


cried  over  the  letter,  but  was  careful 
not  to  cry  on  it.  He  was  a  real  cry- 
baby— Jim  was. 

"  Just  run  to  seed,"  he  said  to  him- 
seK, bitterly,  over  and  over  ;  "  just  run 
to  seed."     Then  he  went  to  sleep. 

The  following  day  he  went  down  to 
the  railroad.  That  was  the  last  day. 
Next  day  he  would  be  "  off."  The  train- 
master saw  him  and  called  him.  A  spe- 
cial was  just  going  out.  The  Directors 
were  going  over  the  road  in  the  Of- 
ficers' car.  Dick  Rail  was  the  engineer, 
and  his  fireman  had  been  taken  sick. 
Jim  must  take  the  place.  Jim  had  a 
mind  not  to  do  it.  He  hated  Dick, 
He  thought  of  how  he  had  pursued  him. 
But  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him  and 
turned.  Carry  was  standing  down  the 
platform,  talking  with  some  elderly  gen- 
tlemen. She  had  on  a  travelhng  cap 
and  ulster.  She  saw  him  and  came  for- 
ward— a  step  : 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  she  held  out  her 
little  gloved  hand.  She  was  going  out 
over  the  road  with  her  father.  Jim  took 
off  his  hat  and  shook  hands  with  her. 
Dick  Rail  saw  him,  walked  round  the 
other  side  of  the  engine,  and  tried  to 
take  off  his  hat  like  that.  It  was  not 
a  success  ;  Dick  knew  it.     Jim  went. 

"  Who  was  that  ?  "  one  of  the  elderly 
gentlemen  asked  Carry. 

"  An  old  friend  of  mine — a  gentle- 
man," she  said. 

"  Rather  run  to  seed — hey  ?  "  the  old 
fellow  quoted,  without  knowing  exactly 
why  ;  for  he  only  half  recognized  Jim,  ff 
he  recognized  him  at  all. 

They  started.  It  was  a  bad  trip. 
The  weather  was  bad,  the  road  was  bad, 
the  engine  bad  ;  Dick  bad — worse  than 
all.  Jim  had  a  bad  time  :  he  was  to  be 
off  when  he  got  home.  What  would  his 
mother  and  Kitty  do  ? 

Once  Carry  came  (brought  by  the 
President),  and  rode  in  the  engine  for  a 
little  while.  Jim  helped  her  up  and 
spread  his  coat  for  her  to  sit  on,  put  his 
overcoat  under  her  feet ;  his  heart  was 
in  it.  Dick  was  sullen,  and  Jim  had  to 
show  her  about  the  engine.  When  she 
got  down  to  go  back  to  the  car  she 
thanked  him — she  "  had  enjoyed  it 
greatly  " — she  "  would  like  to  try  it 
again."  Jim  smiled.  He  was  almost 
good-looking  when  he  smiled. 
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Dick  was  meaner  than  ever  after  that, 
sneered  at  Jim — swore  ;  but  Jim  didn't 
mind  it.  He  was  thinking  of  someone 
else,  and  of  the  rain  which  would  pre- 
vent her  coming  again. 

They  were  on  the  return  trip,  and 
were  half-way  home  when  the  accident 
happened.  It  was  just  "good  dusk," 
and  it  had  been  raining  all  night  and 
all  day,  and  the  road  was  as  rotten  as 
mud.  The  special  was  behind  and  was 
making  up.  She  had*  the  right  of  way, 
and  she  was  flying.  She  rounded  a 
curve  just  above  a  small  "  fill,"  under 
which  was  a  little  stream,  nothing  but  a 
mere  "  branch."  In  good  weather  it 
would  never  be  noticed.  The  gay  party 
behind  were  at  dinner.  The  first  thing 
they  knew,  was  the  sudden  jerk  which 
came  from  reversing  the  engine  at  full 
speed,  and  the  grind  as  the  wheels  slid 
along  under  the  brakes.  Then  they 
stopped  with  a  bump  which  spilled  them 
out  of  their  seats,  set  the  lamps  to 
swinging,  and  sent  the  things  on  the 
table  crashing  on  the  floor.  No  one  was 
hurt,  only  shaken,  and  they  crowded  out 
of  the  car  to  learn  the  cause.  They 
found  it.  The  engine  was  half  buried 
in  wet  earth  on  the  other  side  of  the 
little  washout,  with  the  tender  jammed 
up  into  the  cab.  The  whole  was 
wrapped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  escaping 
steam.  The  noise  was  terrific.  The 
big  engineer,  bare-headed  and  covered 
with  mud,  and  with  his  face  deadly 
white,  was  trying  to  get  down  to  the  en- 
gine.    Someone  was  in  there. 

They  got  him  out  after  a  while  (but 
it  took  some  time)  and  laid  him  on  the 
ground,  while  a  mattress  was  got.  It 
was  Jim. 

Carry  had  been  weeping.  She  sat 
down  and  took  his  head  in  her  lap, 
and  wiped  his  blackened  and  bleeding 
face  with  her  lace  handkerchief;  and 
smoothed  his  wet  hair. 

The  newspaper  accounts,  which  are  al- 
ways reflections  of  what  public  senti- 
ment is,  or  should  be,  spoke  of  it — some, 
as  "  a  providential ;  " — others,  as  "  a  mi- 
raculous ;  " — and  yet  others  as  "  a  foii- 
unate  "  escape  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Directors  of  the  road, 
according  to  the  tendencies,  religious 
or  otherwise,  of  their  paragraphists. 


They  mentioned  casually  that  "only 
one  person  was  hurt —  an  employee, 
name  not  ascertained."  And  one  or 
two  had  some  gush  about  the  devotion 
of  the  beautiful  young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  directors  of  the  road,  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  train,  and  who, 
"  like  a  ministering  angel,  held  the  head 
of  the  wounded  man  in  her  lap  after  he 
was  taken  from  the  wreck."  A  good 
deal  was  made  of  this  picture,  which 
was  extensively  copied. 

Dick  Rail's  account,  after  he  had  come 
back  from  carrying  the  broken  body 
down  to  the  old  place  in  the  country, 
and  helping  to  lay  it  away  in  the  old 
enclosure  under  the  big  trees  on  the 
hill,  was  this  : 

"  By ! "  he  said,  when  he  stood 

in  the  yard,  with  a  solemn-faced  group 
around  him,  "  we  were  late,  and  I  was 
just  shaking  'em  up.  I  had  been  mean- 
er 'n  hell  to  Jim  all  the  trip  (I  didn't 
know  him,  and  you  all  didn't  neither), 
and  I  was  workin'  him  for  all  he  was 
worth,  I  didn't  give  him  a  minute.  The 
sweat  was  rolling  off  him,  and  I  was 
damnin'  him  wdth  every  shovelful.  We 
was  runnin'  under  orders  to  make  up, 
and  we  was  just  rounding  the  curve 
this  side  of  Eidge  Hill,  when  Jim  hol- 
lered. He  saw  it  as  he  raised  up  with 
the  shovel  in  his  hand  to  wipe  the  sweat 
off  his  face,  and  he  hollered  to  me,  '  My 
God  !    Look,  Dick  !     Jump  !' 

"  I  looked  and  Hell  was  right  there. 
He  caught  the  lever  and  reversed,  and 
put  on  the  air  before  I  saw^  it,  and  then 
grabbed  me,  and  flung  me  clean  out  of 
the  cab  :  '  Jump  ! '  he  says,  as  he  give 
me  a  swing.  I  jumped,  expectin'  of 
course  he  was  comin'  too  ;  and  as  I  lit, 
I  saw  him  turn  and  catch  the  lever  and 
put  on  the  sand.  The  old  engine  was 
jumpin'  nigh  off  the  track.  But  she 
was  too  near.  In  she  went,  and  the 
tender  ri<?ht  on  her.  You  may  talk 
about  his  eyes  bein'  bad  ;  but  when  he 
gave  me  that  swing,  they  looked  to  me 
like  coals  of  fire.  When  we  got  him 
out  'twarn't  Jim  !  He  warn't  nothin' 
but  mud  and  ashes.  He  warn't  quite 
dead ;  opened  his  eyes,  and  breathed 
onct  or  t^vict ;  but  I  don't  think  he  knew 
anything,  he  was  so  smashed  up.  We 
laid  him  out  on  the  grass,  and  that 
young  lady  took  his  head  in  her  lap  and 
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cried  over  liim  (she  had  come  and  seed 
him  in  the  engine),  and  said  she  knew 
his  mother  and  sister  down  in  the 
country  (she  used  to  live  down  there)  ; 
they  was  gentlefolks  ;  that  Jim  was  all 
they  had.  And  when  one  of  them  old 
director-fellows  who  had  been  swilling 
himself  behind  there  come  aroun,'  with 
his  kid  gloves  on  and  his  hands  in  his 
great-coat  pockets,  lookin'  down,  and 
sayin'  something'  about,  'Poor  fellow, 
couldn't  he  'a  jumped  ?     Why  didn't  he 


jump  ?  '  I  let  him  have  it ;  I  said,  '  Yes, 
and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  you  and 
I'd  both  been  frizzin'  this  minute.' 
And  the  President  standin'  there  said  to 
some  of  them,  '  That  was  the  same  young 
fellow  who  came  into  my  office  to  get  a 
place  last  year  when  you  were  down,  and 
said  he  had  '  run  to  seed.'     '  But,'  he 

says,  'Gentlemen,  it  was  d d  good 

seed ! ' " 

How  good  it  was  no  one  knew  but 
two  weeping  women  in  a  lonely  house. 
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By  Josiah  Rqyce, 


RECENTLY,  in  looking  through 
some  papers  on  file  in  our  college 
library  at  Cambridge,  I  came  upon 
a  leaflet,  dated  New  York,  November  2, 
1853,  containing  a  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College,  upon 
several  matters,  one  of  which  is  "  The 
Estabhshment  of  a  University  System." 
The  report  also  treats  of  proposed 
"Changes  in  the  Collegiate  Course,"  and 
defines,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
signers,  "  the  Mission  of  the  College." 
This  mission  is  "to  direct  and  superin- 
tend the  mental  and  moral  culture." 
"  Mental  and  moral  discipline,  it  is 
agreed,"  says  the  leaflet,  "  is  the  object  of 
collegiate  education.  The  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  learning,  however  valuable  and 
desirable  in  itself,  is  subordinate  to  this 

great  work The  design  of  a 

college  is  to  make  perfect  the  human  in- 
tellect in  all  its  parts  and  functions  ;  by 
means  of  a  thorough  training  of  all  the 
intellectual  faculties,  to  attain  their  full 
development ;  and  by  the  proper  guid- 
ance of  the  moral  functions,  to  direct 
them  to  a  proper  exertion.  To  form  the 
mind,  in  short,  is  the  high  design  of  ed- 
ucation as  sought  in  a  College  Course." 
The  report  hereupon  proceeds  to  note 
that,  unfortunately,  this  sentiment,  "man- 
ifest and  just  "  though  it  be,  "  does  not 
meet  with  universal  sympathy  or  acqui- 
escence." "  On  the  contrary,  the  de- 
mand for  what  is  termed  progressive 
knowledge  .  .  .  .  and  for  fuller 
instruction  in  what  are  called  the  use- 
ful and  practical  sciences,  is  at  variance 


with  this  fundamental  idea.  The  pub- 
lic generally,  unaccustomed  to  look 
upon  the  mind  except  in  connection 
with  the  body,  and  to  regard  it  as  a 
machine  for  promoting  the  pleasures, 
the  conveniences,  or  the  comforts  of  the 
latter,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  sys- 
tem of  education  in  which  they  are 
unable  to  perceive  the  direct  connection 
between  the  knowledge  imparted,  and 
the  bodily  advantages  to  be  gained. 
For  this  reason,  to  preserve  in  some  de- 
gree high  and  pure  education  and  strict 
mental  discipline,  and  to  draw  as  many 
as  possible  within  its  influence,  we  must 
partially  yield  to  those  sentiments 
which  we  should  be  unable  wholly  to 
resist."  The  committee  therefore  "think 
that  while  they  would  retain  the  system 
having  in  view  the  most  perfect  intel- 
lectual training,  they  might  devise  par- 
allel courses,  having  this  design  at  the 
foundation,  but  still  adapted  to  meet  the 
popular  demand." 

After  this  fashion,  then,  the  members 
of  the  Columbia  committee  propose  to 
meet  the  public  desire  of  their  time  for 
some  modification  of  the  traditional 
coUege  course.  The  report  next  passes 
on  to  the  question  of  the  establishment 
of  higher  "  University  "  courses  to  sup- 
plement the  collegiate  work.  The 
members  of  the  committee  hope  the 
desire  for  such  additional  instruction 
"  may  in  part  be  reached  by  the  plan 
suggested  by  them.  But  they  are  ad- 
monished that  this  design  is  not  free 
from    serious    difficulties."      In   conse- 
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quence  the  committee  ''simply  report 
this  subject  as  having  engaged  their 
attention."  The  "  plan  suggested  "  is 
simply  the  estabUshment  of  ''parallel 
courses  "  as  a  concession  to  popular  de- 
mands. 

The  situation  at  Columbia  in  the 
early  fifties,  as  thus  displayed,  is  not 
without  decided  interest  even  to-day. 
We  have  heard  of  this  situation  more 
than  once  since :  On  the  one  side 
stands  the  abstract  ideal  of  something 
called  "  the  perfect  moral  and  intel- 
lectual discipline  of  the  mind."  On  the 
other  hand  stands  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  public,  demanding  "practical  and 
progressive  knowledge."  The  lovers  of 
the  abstract  ideal  accuse  this  pubhc  of 
being  "  unaccustomed  to  look  upon  the 
mind  except  in  connection  with  the 
body,"  while  they  of  course  imagine 
themselves,  as  lovers  of  ideals,  quite 
able  to  accomplish  the  feat  of  "  looking 
upon  the  mind  "  without  any  such  con- 
nection whatever.  They  accordingly 
feel  and  express  some  contempt  for  the 
persons  who  cannot  follow  them  in  their 
abstractions.  But  these  partisans  of  the 
ideal  are  still  reluctantly  forced  to  con- 
fess that  just  such  "looking  upon  the 
mind  in  connection  with  the  body,"  has 
somehow  made  the  Philistine  public 
wealthy,  and  socially  powerful.  Hence 
one  must  humor  the  Philistines  a  little, 
not  by  abandoning  one's  traditions  about 
collegiate  work,  but  by  offering  a  few 
"  parallel  courses "  of  a  more  "progres- 
sive "  sort.  Meanwhile,  however,  in  this 
connection,  there  soon  appears  an  un- 
expected bearing  of  the  new  undertak- 
ing upon  instruction  of  the  higher 
"  tlniversity  "  grade.  The  new  courses, 
namely,  will  very  naturally  be  offered 
to  graduates  of  the  traditional  college 
work,  whose  minds  having  been  more  or 
less  nearly  "perfected  "  by  the  best  sys- 
tem of  "  intellectual  and  moral  disci- 
pline," may  now  be  more  safely  supplied 
with  "progressive  knowledge."  How- 
ever, one  feels  that  such  an  undertak- 
ing, even  in  case  of  graduate  students, 
has  its  dangers.  One  is  "  admonished 
that  this  design  is  not  free  from  serious 
difficulties."  One  is  disposed  to  report 
the  mere  fact  that  the  thing  is  under 
consideration  and  to  wait  fiu-ther  events. 
By  such  halting  steps,  in  the  midst  of 
Vol.  X.-^O 


such  serious  perplexities,  despite  such 
unfortunate  misun-derstandings  of  the 
unity  of  life's  great  business — yes,  even 
by  means  of  this  very  confhct  between 
the  lovers  of  the  "  practical  and  pro- 
gressive "  and  the  people  who  "  look, 
upon  the  mind "  out  of  "  connection, 
with  the  body,"  has  the  cause  of  the 
American  University  slowly  and  yet 
happily  progressed  during  the  last  forty 
years,  until  to-day  there  is  so  much  to 
rejoice  in,  and  still  so  much  before  us 
to  undertake. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  certain  facts 
relating  to  the  development  of  the 
modem  American  University,  to  sug- 
gest some  of  the  ideals  that  university 
instruction  just  now  has  in  mind  in  our 
country,  and  to  indicate  hereby  some  of 
our  present  problems.  I  shall  not  care 
to  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  any 
one  institution  as  such.  The  "Ameri- 
can University,"  using  the  word  as  a 
convenient  general  name,  is  just  now  at 
a  critical  point  in  its  development.  A 
number  of  our  leading  institutions  are 
together  engaged  in  the  work  of  "  mod- 
ifying the  collegiate  course,"  and  of 
supplementing  it  by  "  university  work." 
If  the  report  of  Columbia's  committee 
in  1853  very  fairly  represents  the  situa- 
tion in  those  days  in  all  our  most  prom- 
inent colleges,  the  latest  report  of  Pres- 
ident Low  is  an  important  indication  of 
the  present  tendencies  at  work  in  more 
places  than  one.  Meanwhile,  the  general 
public  has  frequently  heard  of  late  of 
the  office  which  the  University  ought  to 
fill,  and  is  famihar,  although  perhaps 
even  now  not  too  familiar,  with  the  idea, 
that  a  University  is  much  more  than 
the  traditional  American  "College"  of 
former  days,  and  that  "University  work,'* 
in  the  stricter  sense,  means  work  above 
the  coUegiate  grade.  A  great  deal  has 
also  been  written  about  the  function  of 
the  University  as  a  centre  of  original 
research.  I  should  not  try  to  add  to  the 
already  extensive  literature  of  the  topic, 
were  I  not  impressed  by  the  thought 
that  we  still,  most  of  us,  imperfectly  un- 
derstand the  forces  that  are  just  now  at 
work  to  produce  this  modification  of  the 
character  of  our  academic  institutions. 
The  opposition  which  the  Columbia 
committee  made   in  1853  between  the 
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"  disciplinary  "  ideals  of  the  traditional 
College  course,  and  tlie  ''practical  a)nd 
progressive "  needs  of  the  relatively 
materialistic  public,  is  still  in  a  measure 
with  us.  But  meanv^hile,  what  many 
fail  to  understand  is,  that  just  these 
relatively  "materialistic"  demands  and 
interests  of  the  public,  which  have 
occasioned  the  call  for  "  practical 
and  progressive "  studies,  have  been 
among  the  most  potent  factors  in 
precisely  that  reform  of  higher  study 
which  is  now  making  the  American 
University  daily  more  ideal  in  its  under- 
takings, more  genuinely  spiritual  in 
its  enthusiasm  and  in  its  scholarship, 
and  really  far  less  Philistine  in  its  con- 
cerns than  was  the  American  College  of 
former  days.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
most  deeply  instructive  feature  of  the 
modem  University  life.  In  1853  we 
find  a  representative  committee  de- 
fending a  really  fine  and  ancient  ideal 
of  collegiate  "  discipline,"  against  a 
thoughtless  "practical"  and  "popular" 
demand.  The  history  of  academic  life 
since  has  been  in  large  part  the  history 
of  the  triumph  of  just  that  popular  de- 
mand. Has  the  result  been  the  deg- 
radation of  our  academic  ideals  ?  No, 
the  result  has  been  the  evolution  of  the 
University  ideal  among  us — an  ideal 
higher,  more  theoretical,  more  scholar- 
ly, less  **  popular  "  in  the  evil  sense  of 
that  word,  and  in  the  best  sense  more 
unworldly  than  its  predecessor.  Let 
us  look  \  little  at  the  history  of  the 
process,  and  see  that  this  is  so. 


I. 


A  GREAT  deal  of  this  history  I  must 
indeed  pass  over  here,  partly  because 
its  outlines  are  familiar  to  every  reader, 
partly  because  its  details  are  too  minute 
and  too  imperfectly  accessible.  What 
everybody  knows  is  that  the  immense 
extension  of  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences  within  the  last  half  century  has 
been  of  great  significance  in  altering 
men's  views  as  to  the  educator's  busi- 
ness, and  especially  as  to  the  business  of 
the  colleges.  As  the  Columbia  report 
shows,  the  interest  in  what  we  now  call 
University  work,  was  for  a  good  while 
associated,  in  the  minds  both  of  those 


who  magnified  and  those  who  belittled 
the  importance  of  such  work,  with  the 
growth  of  what  were  regarded  as  ma- 
terialistic opinions  and  ideals.  Strange, 
and  yet  inevitable  and  most  instructive, 
union  of  the  spiritual  and  the  bodily 
concerns  of  men !  The  traditional  col- 
lege course  was  to  "fit  " — yes,  so  far  as 
might  be  in  a  four  years'  curriculum,  to 
"perfect  "a  man,  by  "  culture,"  for  this 
world,  and  for  entrance  on  the  future 
life.  To  this  end,  before  he  entered 
college,  one  first  taught  him  the  rules 
of  Latin  grammar,  and  all  the  even 
remotely  conceivable  forms  of  rvVra). 
Then,  in  college,  one  not  only  continued 
this  drill,  but  brought  him  "  into  contact 
with  the  greatest  minds  of  antiquity," 
by  teaching  him  to  analyze  their  writ- 
ten words  and  sentences  as  they  never 
could  have  thought  of  doing  themselves. 
This  plan  was  indeed  in  its  way  an  ex- 
cellent one  ;  but  after  all  it  did  not  uni- 
versally succeed  in  bringing  about  the 
close  "contact."  Meanwhile,  since  youth 
is  wayward,  one  "  disciplined  "  the  stu- 
dent, following  his  steps  with  constant 
admonition,  ordering  his  studies  as  pre- 
cisely as  his  hours,  and  correcting  his 
conduct  as  carefully  as  his  exercises. 
By  the  Senior  year  he  had  already  be- 
come learned  in  Logic,  and  a  master  of 
the  devices  of  Oratory  ;  and  one  now 
showed  him  the  Evidences  of  Revealed 
Religion,  and  refuted  for  him  the  prin- 
cipal errors  of  infidelity.  One  also 
grounded  him  in  "  Civil  Polity,"  and 
even  taught  him  something  of  "  Sci- 
ence." In  mathematics,  too,  he  was  by 
this  time  well  versed,  insomuch  that 
he  usually  regarded  it  as  the  most  fin- 
ished and  complete  of  the  departments 
of  human  knowledge,  and  supposed  its 
business  and  its  discoveries  to  be  ended 
whenever  Sturm's  theorem  had  been  de- 
monstrated, and  the  Conic  Sections  had 
been  exhaustively  treated  in  a  single 
small  text-book.  Thus  his  intellectual 
and  moral  life  were  rounded  out ;  he 
now  possessed  "  culture."  Culture  was 
something  precise,  definable,  transmis- 
sible. The  possession  of  it  made  him 
great  on  commencement  day,  and  he 
"  went  forth,"  diploma  in  hand,  into  a 
wicked  world  which  is  "  not  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  mind  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  body." 
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Far  be  it  from  one  wlio,  like  the  pre- 
sent writer,  owes  an  incalculable  debt  to 
those  who  taught  him  a  form,  consider- 
ably altered  and  improved  indeed,  of 
this  traditional  course  ;  far  be  it  from 
such  an  one  to  belittle  the  worth  of  what 
he  learned  thereby.  For  very  many 
American  colleges,  the  traditional  curric- 
ulum more  or  less  modified  still  is,  and 
will  long  remain,  the  substance  of  aca- 
demic "  culture."  And  as  it  has  accom- 
plished a  great  work  in  the  past,  so  let 
the  traditional  college  course  continue 
for  a  season  its  services  in  its  own  field. 
I  suggest  its  defects  in  my  obviously 
too  meagre  sketch  ;  but  they  were  the 
defects  of  its  admirable  quahties.  It 
could  not  of  itself  make  scholars  ;  but 
it  has  helped  great  numbers  to  become 
such.  It  could  not  insure  true  "cult- 
ure." But  many  of  its  graduates  have 
attained  a  noble  culture.  Its  "disci- 
pline" w^as  often  crude,  but  was  more 
often  serviceable.  I  am  glad  that  our 
most  progressive  institutions  have 
modified  it  until  it  is  no  longer  easily 
recognizable.  I  hope  that  in  anything 
like  its  old  form  and  methods  it  will  in 
time  become  altogether  a  memory  ;  but 
I  am  sure  that  as  such  it  will  be  a  good 
memory.  Progress  removes  many  old 
servants  from  office,  but  does  not  forget 
them,  and  does  honor  them.  Classical 
scholarship,  for  the  rest,  will  not  die 
with  the  traditional  college  course,  nor 
yet  pine  after  that  course  is  dead. 
Literature  will  not  suffer  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  old  curriculum.  The  "  great- 
est minds  of  antiquity  "  will  still  speak 
to  our  world  long  after  the  memory  of 
those  once  tabulated  forms  of  tl^tttco  has 
faded  "like  streaks  of  the  morning 
cloud."  "Discipline"  will  in  the  end 
prosper  in  the  midst  of  much  modified 
academic  methods.  Religion  will  arouse 
as  much  thought  and  devotion  as  ever, 
even  if  Seniors  are  no  longer  examined 
on  the  Evidences.  And  still  all  these 
great  interests  will  look  back  to  the  days 
of  Tvirroi  and  of  "  discipline  "with  thank- 
fulness and  witli  affection.  For  the  old 
way  was  indeed  good  in  its  time. 

Over  against  this  traditional  curric- 
ulum, however,  stood,  during  the  sixties 
and  early  seventies,  the  new  "Science 
curriculum,"  a  stiU  undefined  thing, 
whereof,  as  many  people  imagined,  Mr. 


Spencer  had  given  the  best  general 
suggestion  in  his  essays  on  Education, 
but  of  whose  jjrecise  content  nobody 
could  speak  with  assurance.  Its  ideals 
were  understood  to  be,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, both  "practical  "  and  "  material- 
istic," Meanwhile,  in  giving  expression 
to  these  ideals,  its  partisans  were  fond 
of  using  a  formula  as  amusingly  ab- 
stract and  meaningless  as  that  of  their 
opponents,  who  wanted  to  "look  upon 
the  mind  out  of  connection  with  the 
body."  This  favorite  abstract  state- 
ment of  the  partisans  of  the  "  new  " 
method  was,  that  they,  for  their  part, 
were  minded  to  study  "things,"  not 
"words." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  fond  edu- 
cational theories  have  often  been  of 
such  false  abstractions.  Herein,  to  be 
sure,  they  only  follow  the  fashion  of 
many  political  theories.  Just  as  "  free- 
dom," or  "balance  of  trade," or  "money," 
have  often  come  to  be  talked  of  as  if  all 
these  were  names  for  things  that  could 
exist  all  alone  by  themselves,  and  could 
be  estimated  without  any  reference  to 
other  social  facts,  or  to  anything  else 
in  the  universe,  so  in  educational  mat- 
ters, men  love  purely  abstract  catch- 
words, and  love  judgments  founded  up- 
on such  terms.  Which  would  you  rather 
study,  "  words  "  or  "things?"  Which 
would  you  rather  possess,  "  money  "  or 
"credit?"  Do  you  prefer  the  "law," 
or  would  you  be  more  content  with 
' '  freedom  "  instead  ?  All  such  questions 
persist  in  reminding  me  of  an  illustra- 
tion that  I  have  written  down,  I  beheve, 
more  than  once  before.  It  is,  in  case  of 
them  all,  as  if  the  soul  of  some  still  in- 
definite animal,  not  yet  embodied  here 
on  earth,  were  to  be  asked,  in  some  pre- 
existent  state,  "  When  you  come  to  be 
incarnated  on  earth,  which  of  the  two 
organs  would  you  prefer  to  have  in  your 
body,  a  great  toe,  or  a  tail  ? "  ^VeU, 
even  so  it  is  with  that  favorite  contrast 
between  "words"  and  "things."  Just 
as  the  Columbia  committee  regretted 
that  people  would  not  "  look  upon  the 
mind "  out  of  "  connection  with  the 
body,"  so  the  partisans  of  the  so-called 
"  science-curriculum  "  in  education  used 
to  ask  us  defiantly  whether  or  no  we 
preferred  studying  "  words  "  to  study- 
ing "things."     Well,  if  that  meant  the 
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same  as  asking  us  whether  we  preferred 
TVTVTOi  and  its  forms  to  anything  else  in 
heaven  or  earth,  the  question  might  be 
faced  and  pretty  easily  answered.  But 
if  it  meant  to  suggest  that  we  could  be- 
come rationally  conscious  of  things 
without  all  the  while  reflecting  upon 
our  own  words  and  the  sense  of  them, 
the  suggestion  became  too  near  the  ab- 
surd for  serious  criticism.  Is  science 
to  cultivate  in  us  a  sort  of  aphasia? 
Or  is  reflective  self-consciousness  to  be 
discouraged  as  we  grow  in  insight  into 
nature's  truth? 

Meanwhile,  the  partisans  of  the  tra- 
ditional linguistic  and  literary  training, 
somewhat  disturbed  in  mind  by  this 
flippant  accusation  that  their  own  task 
was  merely  a  study  of  "  words,"  were 
not  slow  to  respond  that  they  were 
really  studying,  in  their  classics  and  in 
their  literary  exercises,  not  words,  but 
human  life.  The  spirit,  they  said,  is 
after  all  the  concretest  of  "things,"  the 
most  real,  the  most  complex,  the  deep- 
est-natured.  Since  this  spirit  is  revealed 
to  us  in  the  history  of  humanity,  we 
learn  the  wealth  of  its  laws,  the  signifi- 
cance of  its  problems,  the  profound 
meaning  of  its  facts  whenever  we  wisely 
study  a  great  literature.  Life  is  not 
mere  "woids."  The  soul  of  the  clas- 
sics is  more  than  their  language.  The 
minds  of  antiquity  are  the  objects  of  a 
science  as  serious  in  its  undertakings,  as 
objective  in  its  appeal  to  matters  of  fact, 
as  extended  in  its  field  as  any  natural 
science.  Continental  scholarship  has 
long  since  furnished  us  the  example  of 
scientific  method  applied  to  this  world 
of  truth  that  is  embodied  in  literature. 
The  science  which  studies  life  as  it  is 
thus  embodied,  is  called  Philology,  using 
that  word  in  Boeckh's  sense,  and  after 
the  fashion  already  sanctified,  since  his 
time,  by  more  than  one  generation  of 
long-lived  and  inquiring  Germans.  The 
moral,  however,  of  this  observation  was, 
that  if  classical  studies  were  to  retain 
their  strong  hold  on  the  academic  pub- 
lic, they  must  become  themselves  more 
scientific.  Classical  Philology  must 
transcend  the  traditional  lore  of  the 
older  college  curriculum.  The  tradi- 
tional course  itself  must  be  the  first  to 
modify  its  own  ideals,  and  to  break 
down    its    own    limitations.        Serious 


scholarship  must  be  set  as  an  ideal  be- 
fore the  minds  of  even  young  college 
students.  A  higher  learning  must  join 
itself  to  the  old  "discipline."  The 
deadness  of  the  old  drill  in  memorized 
grammar  must  be  quickened  by  an 
endeavor  really  to  bring  about  that 
"  contact  with  the  true  mind  of  antiqui- 
ty "  which  earlier  generations  of  college 
students  had  so  often  missed.  Classical 
study,  if  it  ever  was  a  study  of  mere 
words,  must  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
example  of  natural  science,  and  become 
indeed  a  study  of  the  things  of  the 
spirit. 

So,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
many  of  our  best  teachers  have  reasoned, 
and  thus  the  "  materialistic  "  interests 
that  were  once  so  feared,  the  "parallel 
courses"  that  were  once  so  unwillingly 
tolerated,  have  proved  to  the  lovers  of 
true  literature  and  of  human  life  the 
most  inspiring  of  rivals,  the  friendliest 
of  allies,  although  disguised  as  enemies. 
The  result  of  this  "  conflict "  between 
the  two  ideals  of  academic  work,  has 
been  the  union  of  both  in  the  efforts  of 
all  concerned  to  build  up  a  system  of 
University  training,  whose  ideal  is  at 
once  one  of  scholarly  method,  and  of 
scientific  comprehension  of  fact.  For 
the  scholar  as  such,  be  he  biologist  or 
grammarian  or  metaphysician,  the  ex- 
clusive opposition  between  "  words  " 
and  "things"  has  no  meaning.  He 
works  to  understand  truth,  and  the 
truth  is  at  once  Word  and  Thing, 
thought  and  object,  insight  and  appre- 
hension, law  and  content,  form  and 
matter.  You  understand  it  when  you 
both  conform  your  opinions  to  the  facts 
and  comprehend  the  force  and  the  mean- 
ing of  your  opinions  ;  when  you  get 
hold  upon  realities,  and  at  the  same 
time  interpret  your  own  knowledge  of 
them.  There  is  no  science  unexpressed; 
there  is  no  genuine  expression  of  truth 
that  ought  not  to  seek  the  form  of 
science. 

Now,  such  being  the  ideal  of  the 
scholar's  business  that  has  gradually 
grown  up  among  us,  in  our  best  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  one  result  has  of 
course  been,  that  however  we  have 
differed  as  to  what  we  ought  to  teach  to 
undergraduates,  we  have  all  come  to 
feel  that  the  work  of  the  undergraduate 
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course  ought  to  be  supplemented  by 
higher  courses,  wherein  the  scholar  as 
such  should  have  a  chance  to  say  his 
say,  to  present  his  truth,  to  indicate  the 
recent  advance  of  his  science,  whether 
that  science  were  Geology,  or  Sanskrit, 
or  Latin  Grammar,  or  Mathematics. 
Thus,  then,  the  coming  of  the  natural 
sciences,  with  their  high  demands  upon 
the  learner,  and  their  strong  assertion 
that  they  taught  truth  about  "  things," 
had  seemed  at  first  to  threaten  the 
purity  and  authority  of  the  collegiate 
course  of  former  times.  To  prevent 
such  evil  effects  the  device  of  "parallel 
courses  "  suggested  itself  ;  and  in  many 
Western  Colleges  this  device  has  de- 
veloped the  system  of  the  various  so- 
called  "Colleges'*  —  departments  of 
one  large  institution,  whose  concurrent 
courses  all  lead  to  degrees,  while  the  de- 
grees themselves  have  different  names, 
according  as  the  courses  have  more  or 
less  of  the  traditional  character  of  the 
classical  course  in  them.  But  this  sys- 
tem of  parallel  courses,  with  or  with- 
out differently  named  degrees  at  the 
end  of  the  courses,  could  not  suffice,  in 
the  larger  institutions,  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  the  new  situation.  Such  or- 
ganization of  natural  history  work  as 
Agassiz  initiated  at  Cambridge,  de- 
manded room  for  a  higher  sort  of  in- 
struction. Other  departments  could  not 
remain  behind  where  natural  science 
led.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  call  for 
what  used  to  be  called  "  post-graduate  " 
study  became  general.  And  so,  once 
more  the  "materialistic"  interests,  in 
getting  a  hearing  for  themselves, 
brought  to  pass  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
volutionary change.  Those  whom  the 
Columbia  committee  accused  of  think- 
ing only  of  the  "  body,"  began  a  process 
that  is  now  transforming  with  the  high- 
est purpose  the  training  of  the  soul. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  modem 
American  University. 


n. 


A  FRIEND  and  colleague  of  mine  has 
given  me  a  look  into  an  interesting 
note-book  of  his  own,  written  out  in  the 
first  year  of  his  graduate  life,  and,  as  it 
chances,  in  the  first  year  of  President 


Eliot's  administration  at  Harvard.  The 
notes  are  an  evidence  of  the  state  of 
"post-graduate  "  work  at  Cambridge  in 
the  academic  year  1869-70.  A  series  of 
"philosophical  lectures"  was  then  of- 
fered to  graduates,  and  formed,  I  believe, 
the  first  course  of  formal  graduate  in- 
struction in  metaphysical  topics  at  Har- 
vard. The  lecturers  were  Professor  Bow- 
en,  Mr.  John  Fiske,  Mr.  Charles  Peirce, 
Mr.  Cabot,  Dr.  Hedge,  and — last  and 
greatest  name — Emerson.  The  lectur- 
ers followed  in  series,  filhng  the  winter 
with  what  constituted  one  long  course. 
Examinations  were  held  upon  all  the 
courses  but  Emerson's.  The  whole  se- 
ries, as  represented  by  my  friend's  note- 
book, is  a  decidedly  impressive  one. 
Mr.  Fiske's  lectures,  on  "Positivism," 
afterward  took  shape  in  the  "  Cosmic 
Philosophy."  Professor  Bowen's  and 
Dr.  Hedge's  contributions  to  the  worli 
were  also  substantially  repeated  in  later 
publications.  Mr.  Cabot,  now  Emer- 
son's biographer,  broke  on  this  occasion 
a  silence  that  he  has  in  general  main- 
tained far  too  rigidly.  Emerson  him- 
self read  those  papers  on  the  "Natural 
History  of  the  Intellect"  which  have 
since  been  seen,  in  the  original  manu- 
script or  in  copy,  by  a  few  students,  but 
which  have  so  far  not  been  published — 
pajiers  in  which,  as  he  said,  he  was 
"  watching  the  stream  of  thought,  run- 
ning along  the  banks  a  little  way,  but 
only  seeing  a  Httle,  knowing  that  the 
stream  is  hollowing  out  its  owti  bed." 
Mr.  Charles  Peirce,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
pounded, in  the  highly  technical  form 
that  he  has  since  so  much  developed,  that 
"  Algebra  of  Logic  "  whereof  he  is  still 
easily  the  first  master  among  us  in  this 
country.  Stronger  and  more  interest- 
ing contrasts  in  thought  and  method 
could  hardly  have  been  presented  to 
young  graduates  of  philosophical  ambi- 
tions. The  courses,  however,  were  reg- 
ularly attended,  I  beheve,  by  three 
students.  Such  was  one  beginning  of  a 
department  of  University  instruction. 

By  this  same  year,  however,  the  cus- 
tom of  offering  some  sort  of  "  post- 
graduate "  work,  however  little  it  might 
be  in  amount,  was  comparatively  com- 
mon throughout  our  country  wherever 
there  were  ambitious  teachers.  Colum- 
bia College  had  taken   definite   action 
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looking  to  tlie  establishment  of  "  Uni- 
versity courses"  as  early  as  1857,  four 
years  after  the  time  of  the  report  above 
referred  to.  As  the  organization  of  the 
higher  work  in  science  by  Agassiz  at 
Cambridge  suggests,  scientific  special- 
ties were  from  the  first  generally  well  in 
advance  of  the  literary  branches.  Where 
laboratories  and  museums  existed,  grad- 
uate instruction  was  often  a  matter  not 
only  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  unformed  state  of  grad- 
uate instruction  in  other  departments 
as  late  as  1870,  is  well  suggested  by 
the  lectureship  course  in  metaphysics  at 
Cambridge,  as  above  described.  Every- 
where graduate  instruction  suffered 
from  the  fact  that,  except  in  immediate 
connection  with  museums  and  similar 
enterprises,  where  research  was  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  administration,  courses 
for  graduates  were  still  of  necessity 
looked  upon  so  far  as  merely  supple- 
mentary tasks.  Either  lecturers  from 
without  must  be  summoned,  or  else  the 
time  of  already  very  busy  college  in- 
structors must  be  taken  for  tasks  which 
they  might  indeed  love  very  much,  but 
which  seemed  in  conflict  with  their 
duties  as  disciplinarians,  who  were  to 
"perfect "by  an  established  system  of 
"  culture"  the  minds  of  undergradu- 
ates. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  recent  report  of 
the  President  of  Yale  University  (that 
for  1889)  points  out,  there  were  already 
in  those  early  days  symptoms  at  New 
Haven,  as  there  were  elsewhere,  of  a 
strong  drift  toward  something  better. 
As  early  as  1871,  the  movement  at  New 
Haven  "  for  the  securing  of  what  is 
called  the  Woolsey  fund  "  was,  according 
to  this  report,  an  expression  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  "  need  of  the  central 
or  University  life  in  our  institution, 
which  was  then  beginning  to  show  it- 
self." Similar  movements  in  various 
places  in  those  years  show  the  same  ten- 
dency. The  real  need,  however,  was  for 
a  change  of  the  general  policy,  such  as 
should  tend  toward  much  more  than 
the  mere  offering  of  supplementary 
"post-graduate  courses."  As  the  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  says,  in  the  report  just 
cited,  "  We  look  backward  to  a  time 
which  is  within  the  remembrance  of  the 
older  officers  of  instruction  and  many 


graduates,  and  we  see  very  little  of  this 
which  we  may  call  the  central  or  com- 
mon life" — i.e.,  of  organized  University 
management  as  such.  "  The  several 
departments,"  that  is,  the  college  and 
the  various  schools,  "moved  along  their 
own  way,  and  in  a  large  measure  inde- 
pendently of  one  another.  They  accom- 
plished their  work,  each  one  of  them  by 
and  for  itseK  .  .  .  But  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  centurj'^  the  University 
Hfe  has  come  into  being,  and  it  has 
brought  its  peculiar  demands  with  it- 
self." And  the  University  thus  began 
at  New  Haven  to  ask  for  special  funds 
for  its  own  peculiar  tasks,  and  to  seek  a 
higher  organization.  A  similar  growth 
of  a  general  desire  for  the  coming 
transformation  of  the  College  into  the 
University  dates  in  Cambridge  from 
the  early  years  of  President  Eliot's  ad- 
ministration. "  Post-graduate  "  instruc- 
tion, regarded  as  a  merely  supplemen- 
tary matter,  was  thus  but  a  small  part 
of  the  needed  undertaking.  It  was  not 
enough  to  offer  opportunities.  They 
must  be  united,  brought  into  close  re- 
lation to  one  another,  knit  together  by 
organic  ties.  The  professional  schools, 
which  had  long  flourished  side  by  side 
with  the  colleges,  must  be  drawn  into 
closer  co-operation  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  new  ideals.  The  graduate 
department  itself  must  find  instructors, 
laboratories,  and  libraries,  adapted  to 
its  needs.  Funds  at  all  sufficient  for 
such  tasks  were  in  the  early  seventies 
not  forthcoming,  either  at  New  Haven 
or  at  Cambridge  ;  and  the  ideals  of 
University  life  were  still  necessarily  very 
vague  everywhere  in  our  country. 

It  was  in  those  days,  however,  that 
the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  higher 
learning  among  our  academic  youth 
found  vent  in  a  positively  passionate 
enthusiasm  for  the  methods  and  the 
opportunities  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities. Still  it  is  the  case,  and  long  will 
it  remain  so,  that  a  longer  or  shorter 
course  of  work  abroad  will  be  an 
ideal  for  the  American  student.  But 
in  those  days  there  was  a  generation 
that  dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  Ger- 
man University.  England  one  passed 
by.  It  was  understood  not  to  be  scholar- 
ly enough.  France,  too,  was  then  neg- 
lected.   German    scholarship    was   our 
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master  and  our  guide.  In  1877,  at  the 
new  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Balti- 
more, I  heard  Professor  Sylvester  say 
that  when  he  dealt  with  young  Ameri- 
can scholars  he  found  them  feeling  as 
if  not  England,  but  Germany,  were  their 
mother-country.  The  admirable  hos- 
pitality of  the  German  University  to- 
ward the  foreign  student  fostered  this 
enthusiasm.  A  Httle  travel  and  expense, 
a  little  necessary  pains  with  the  lan- 
guage— and  then  the  American  student 
found  himself  able  to  come  into  im- 
mediate contact,  as  it  were,  with  the 
great  minds  of  the  German  world  of 
scholarship.  Lotze,  or  Helmholtz,  or 
Mommsen,  was  his  master.  He  could 
hear  and  read  his  fill,  in  a  world  of 
academic  industry,  and  amidst  else- 
where unheard  of  treasures  of  books. 
The  air  was  full  of  suggestion.  To  one 
who  personally  knew  nothing  of  the 
rigid  studious  discipline  of  the  German 
gymnasiast,  through  which  the  native 
German  student  had  passed,  there  was 
little  in  the  freedom  of  the  German 
University  to  remind  him  of  the  old 
and  narrow  "  disciplinary  "  ideals  of  his 
home.  The  quality  of  study  seemed  no 
longer  "  strained."  The  air  of  it  seemed 
one  of  absolute  blessing  and  power. 
One  went  to  Germany  still  a  doubter 
as  to  the  possibility  of  the  theoretic 
life  ;  one  returned  an  idealist,  devoted 
for  the  time  to  pure  learning  for  learn- 
ing's sake,  determined  to  contribute  his 
Scherflein  to  the  massive  store  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  burning  for  a  chance  to 
help  to  build  the  American  Universit3\ 

Some  sort  of  study  abroad  was  indeed 
an  ideal  with  our  best  students  very 
long  ago  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  still 
remains  an  ideal.  But  this  enthusiasm 
for  the  German  University  reached  its 
flood  in  the  seventies.  When,  nowa- 
days, I  receive  letters  from  our  students 
abroad,  I  do  not  find  their  ardor  so  hot, 
their  gratitude  to  Germany  so  enthusi- 
astic, as  it  seems  to  me  that  our  own 
used  to  be  in  the  generation  of  young 
graduates  to  which  I  chanced  to  belong. 
One  has  opportunities  on  both  sides  of 
the  water  now  ;  and  one  looks  to  other 
countries  also,  as  well  as  to  Germany. 
No  doubt  academic  enthusiasm  is  all 
the  while  broadening.  But  the  inten- 
sity of  its  one  highest  purpose  of  those 


days — to  study  in  Germany — has  some- 
what diminished. 

It  was  upon  this  well-prepared  basis 
that  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  be- 
gan its  epoch-marking  work.  The  pres- 
ent writer  enjoyed  the  kindly  privilege 
of  being  one  of  its  first  company  of 
twenty  Fellows  (graduate  students  re- 
ceiving a  stipend)  in  the  years  from 
1876  to  1878.  Here  at  last,  so  we  felt, 
the  American  University  had  been 
founded.  The  academic  life  was  now 
to  exist  for  its  own  sake.  The  "  con- 
flict "between  "classical"  and"  scien- 
tific "  education  was  henceforth  to  be 
without  significance  for  the  graduate 
student.  And  the  graduate  student 
was  to  be,  so  we  told  ourselves,  the  real 
student.  The  undergraduate  was  not 
yet  quite  clear  of  the  shell  ;  but  the 
graduate  could  imagine  himself  to  have 
grown  at  least  his  pin-feathers.  The 
beginning  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity was  a  dawn  wherein  "  'twas  bhss 
to  be  alive."  Freedom  and  wise  coun- 
sel one  enjoyed  together.  The  air  was 
full  of  rumors  of  noteworthy  work  done 
by  the  older  men  of  the  place,  and 
of  hopes  that  one  might  find  a  way  to 
get  a  little  working  -  power  one's  self. 
There  was  no  longer  the  dread  upon 
one  lest  a  certain  exercise  should  not  be 
w^ell  written,  or  a  certain  set  examina- 
tion not  passed.  No,  the  academic 
business  was  something  much  more 
noble  and  serious  than  such  "discip- 
line "  had  been  in  its  time.  The  Uni- 
versity wanted  its  children  to  be,  if 
possible,  not  merely  well-informed,  but 
productive.  She  preached  to  them  the 
gosjoel  of  learning  for  wisdom's  sake, 
and  of  acquisition  for  the  sake  of  fruit- 
fulness.  One  longed  to  be  a  doer  of  the 
word,  and  not  a  hearer  only,  a  creator 
of  his  own  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a 
product,  bound  in  God's  name  to  pro- 
duce it  when  the  time  came.  In  all 
this,  as  one  may  be  sure,  a  raw  youth 
might  indeed  find  temptations  to  has- 
ty elfoi'ts  at  "  original  work,"  and  some 
of  us  doubtless  found  them.  And  then 
again,  the  true  academic  freedom  is  a 
thing  hard  to  acquire.  With  a  great 
price  one  attains  this  liberty.  Some  of 
us  did  attain  it  only  slowly.  Graduate 
study,  and  halting  eflbrts  to  produce 
this  or  that  for  one's  self,  involved  one 
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easily  in  controversy ;  exposed  one  to 
sharp  criticism  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  learn 
how  to  bear  criticism,  even  of  the  sharp 
sort,  vrithout  feeling  personally  wound- 
ed ;  to  hear  that  one's  work  is  so  far  a 
failure,  without  imagining  the  state- 
ment a  reflection  upon  one's  moral 
character.  The  ideal  of  the  truly  aca- 
demic person  is  of  one  who  can  ci'iticise 
and  be  criticised,  as  to  scholarly  work 
done,  wholly  without  mercy  as  to  the 
scholarship  that  is  in  question,  wholly 
without  malice  toward  the  person  of 
his  opponent.  Among  the  little  com- 
pany at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
there  was  in  general  the  best  of  friend- 
ly feeling  ;  but  I  remember  some  signs 
and  experiences  of  sensitiveness  that 
indicated  how  slowly  the  purely  acad- 
emic traditions  formed  in  our  minds — 
and  how  much  they  were  needed  by  us 
^11.  And  I  mention  the  matter  here  be- 
-cause  it  suggests  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant offices  that  a  University  has  to 
fulfil,  that  of  teaching  its  scholars,  and 
through  them  the  general  pubHc,  how 
to  bear  without  malice  and  without  re- 
bellion, the  plainest  of  parliamentary 
speech  in  matters  that  concern  the 
truth.  Only  the  academic  life  can  teach 
a  nation  the  true  freedom  of  enlight- 
ened controversy. 

There  used  to  be  a  tale,  doubtless 
mythical,  current  among  us  at  Balti- 
more, concerning  one  of  our  number,  a 
certain  X,  a  decidedly  young  man,  who, 
according  to  this  tale,  had  expressed 
opinions,  on  a  particular  matter  of 
scholarship,  such  as  did  not  meet  the 
approval  of  his  academic  senior,  a  very 
popular  professor,  N.  Hereupon,  as  it 
chanced,  N  very  pleasantly  announced 
his  intention  of  reading,  before  a  Uni- 
versity Society  (composed  of  specialists) 
a  paper  refuting  the  expressed  views  of 
X.  The  latter,  as  very  decidedly  the 
junior,  was  at  once  elated  and  terrified 
by  his  novel  situation.  Just  before  the 
meeting  where  the  paper  was  to  be  read, 
N,  who  was  the  soul  of  hospitality,  and 
who  invited  us  young  men  often  to  his 
table,  approached  X,  and,  in  his  accus- 
tomed informal  fashion,  asked  the  lat- 
ter to  dine  with  him  on  the  following 
Sunday.  "  Sir,"  replied  the  proud  and 
blushing  young  scholar,  in  a  tone  of 
great  self-control   and   earnestness,  "I 


shall  be  delighted  to  dine  with  you,  in 
case,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  controver- 
sy to-day,  I  find  that  we  are  still  upon 
terms  of  cordial  friendship." 

Yes,  the  University  spirit  was  in  more 
ways  than  one  a  hard  thing  to  acquire ! 
The  life  of  learning  that  was  to  be  more 
than  mere  "  discipline  ; "  of  love  for  truth 
that  was  to  be  also  a  love  for  seeking 
new  truth  ;  the  life  of  academic  freedom 
that  was  to  involve  at  once  the  most 
loyal  mutual  friendliness  of  scholars,  and 
the  sternest  justice  toward  all  lapses 
in  scholarship — this  was  still  a  somewhat 
new  thing,  after  all,  in  America.  I  do 
not  imagine  that  Baltimore  had  in  those 
days  any  monopoly  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
spirit.  I  know  that  it  had  not.  But  I 
speak  of  the  hopes  that  used  to  bloom 
in  those  first  days  in  Baltimore,  because, 
after  all,  they  must  have  been  fairly 
typical ;  and  if  I  have  ventured  for  the 
moment  upon  what  seems  mere  gossip, 
it  is  because  I  have  fancied  that  it  has 
some  suggestions  about  it  of  the  nature 
of  the  genuine  academic  ideal. 


HI. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  great  influence  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  upon  what  has  happened 
since.  The  growth  of  the  University 
spirit  was  in  any  case  a  matter  foreor- 
dained ;  but  the  popular  prominence 
not  unjustly  given  to  the  admirable 
Baltimore  enterprise  has  aflected  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  land.  The  en- 
dowment and  beginning  of  three  highly 
noteworthy  Universities  within  the  last 
few  3^ears,  all  of  them  with  programmes 
of  an  ambitious  character,  and  with 
ideals  of  a  nobly  academic  elevation,  has 
shown  how  much  the  public  interest  has 
now  been  aroused.  These  three  institu- 
tions, Clark  University  at  Worcester, 
the  new  University  to  be  begun  at  Chi- 
cago, the  Stanford  University  in  Cali- 
fornia, are  all  of  them  indeed  only  buck- 
ling on  the  armor  which,  as  one  may 
warmly  hope,  they  will  never  be  obliged 
to  take  off.  But  if  good  resolutions  are 
not  everything,  we  are  none  of  us  yet 
free  from  the  necessity  of  making  our 
good  resolutions  go  a  great  way  toward 
determining    our    academic    standing. 
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The  American  University  is  still  in  its 
storm  and  stress  period.  The  rapidity 
of  its  changes  is  often  almost  appalling. 
Yet  one  has  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  changes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
healthy. 

If  one  asks  for  signs  that  the  new- 
movement  is  not  a  forced  or  an  artificial 
one,  the  strongest  sort  of  evidence  is 
suggested  by  such  experience  as  that  of 
the  last  few  years  at  Cambridge,  in  re- 
spect to  our  relations  to  the  country  at 
large.  The  philosophical  department, 
in  which  I  am  a  teacher,  surely  stands 
for  something  that  one  might  call,  in 
this  "materialistic"  age  and  country, 
an  academic  luxury,  if  any  department 
deserved  such  a  name  at  all.  When  I 
began  to  teach  at  Cambridge,  nine  years 
ago,  philosophy  still  seemed  to  be  gen- 
erally regarded  as  such  a  mere  luxury, 
at  least  outside  of  Cambridge.  If  am- 
bitious students  consulted  one  as  to 
their  chances  of  getting  employment 
somewhere  as  teachers  of  philosophy,  in 
case  they  should  continue  their  acade- 
mic studies  with  that  intent,  one  had  to 
tell  them  that  the  chances  were  poor. 
One  had  rather  to  discourage  their  am- 
bition. Within  these  few  years,  how 
much  the  scene  has  changed  !  Now  we 
hear  with  comparative  frequency  of  new 
and  still  vacant  places  for  which  our  ad- 
vanced students  have  an  opportunity  to 
apply ;  and  ambitious  students  of  phil- 
osophy no  longer  timidly  ask  advice, 
but  courageously  demand  an  opportun- 
ity for  advanced  work,  and  often  come 
from  a  great  distance,  from  the  Pro- 
vinces, from  the  South,  from  California, 
to  get  it.  Other  departments  have  had 
similar  experiences.  The  increase  of  the 
numbers,  of  the  hopefulness,  and  of  the 
academic  ambitions  of  graduate  students 
here  at  Cambridge  is,  however,  in  no 
w  ise  an  exceptional  fact.  The  President 
of  Yale  makes  mention  of  a  similar  in- 
crease in  all  his  recent  reports.  In 
1886-87,  Yale  University  had  fifty-six 
graduate  students,  in  the  following  year 
sixty-nine ;  in  1888-89,  eighty-one  stu- 
dents, and  at  the  beginning  in  1890-91, 
one  hundred  and  four,  of  w^hom  "one- 
half  of  the  whole  bodv,"  as  President 
D^ight  tells  us,  are  from  other  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Our  own  catalogue 
at  Cambridge  shows  this  year  one  hun- 


dred and  ten  resident  students  in  the 
Graduate  School,  of  whom  a  goodly  pro- 
portion are  from  other  institutions. 
Nearly  all  these  persons  aim  to  make 
teaching  a  part  of  their  future  career. 
Many  of  them  hope  with  just  confidence 
for  high  academic  success. 

The  changes  of  organization  and  ad- 
ministration that  in  several  of  the  old  in- 
stitutions have  accompanied  this  increas- 
ing interest  in  higher  graduate  work,  are 
too  minute  and  complex  in  their  details 
to  admit  of  any  fair  discussion  here.  The 
most  noteworthy  transformation  that 
has  attracted  public  attention  seems  to 
be  the  reorganization  at  Columbia,  at- 
tendant upon  the  new  administration  of 
President  Low.  Of  this  President  Low's 
own  Report,  of  October,  1890,  gives  us 
a  full  general  account.  The  matter  is 
one  of  representative  interest.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  change,  as  President 
Low  tells  us,  the  various  "  schools  "  at 
Columbia,  including  the  Collegiate 
department  proper,  with  its  supplemen- 
tary graduate  courses,  the  "School  of 
Political  Science,"  and  the  Schools  of 
Law  and  Mines,  had  each  "  its  owti  fac- 
ulty ;  and  each  school  was  administered 
without  any  reference  to  the  others,  al- 
most without  any  consciousness  of  the 
others."  In  consequence,  the  true  Uni- 
versity spirit  w^as  of  necessity  lacking  to 
the  organization.  Individual  instruc- 
tors might  possess  such  a  spirit  or  not. 
Yet  "the  attitude  of  the  institution 
toward  the  student  was  one  of  multi- 
plied opportunities,  but  opportunities 
held  more  or  less  out  of  relation  to  each 
other."  The  reorganization  has  been, 
then,  first  of  all  a  unification  under  the 
influence  of  University  ideals.  One  who 
has  had  any  opportunity  to  learn  of  the 
progress  of  the  discussion  at  Columbia 
which  terminated  in  the  reorganization, 
must  obsei'^^e  with  satisfaction  how,  des- 
pite considerable  doubt  and  opposition, 
the  University  ideal  fiLnally  triumphed, 
and  that  too  at  a  moment  almost  precise- 
ly contemporaneous  with  an  academic 
reorganization  with  us  at  Cambridge 
— a  change  much  more  limited  in  extent 
than  the  one  at  Columbia,  but  inspired 
by  the  same  general  ideals.  What  is 
common  to  our  recent  changes  and  to 
those  at  Columbia  is,  that  they  aim 
finally  to  free  the  Graduate  department 
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from  its  old  bondage  to  the  ideals  and 
the  paramount  influence  of  the  colle- 
giate course,  and  to  make  it  all  the 
sooner  what  in  time  it  is  sure  to  be- 
come— the  most  important  department 
in  the  University. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  two  character- 
istic recent  movements :  that  toward  the 
direct  enlargement  of  the  Graduate  de- 
partments of  our  Universities,  and  that 
toward  such  a  reorganization  of  the 
University  life  as  shall  put  these  depart- 
ments obviously  and  prominently  where 
they  ought  to  be — at  the  head.  Cornell 
University,  which  has  also  been  promi- 
nent in  the  foregoing  movements,  has 
just  given  us  a  striking  illustration  of 
another  and  third  tendency,  whereof  we 
can  all  of  us  show  some  examples,  al- 
though few  indeed  among  these  exam- 
ples could  rival  this  of  Cornell's.  This 
tendency  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  aU. 

The  University,  as  we  have  now  seen, 
grows  toward  oneness  of  Hfe,  which  is  its 
great  glory.  It  grows,  too,  toward  aca- 
demic freedom,  which  means  the  subor- 
dination of  so-called  "  disciplinary  "  ends 
to  the  true  goal  of  scholarship  (namely, 
the  advance  of  human  learning).  It  also 
grows  toward  what  one  might  call  ceph- 
alization  (wherebj^  I  mean  the  setting  of 
the  highest  work  prominently  at  the 
head,  and  the  making  of  graduate  in- 
struction not  a  supplementary,  but  a 
paramount  thing).  But  now,  while  all 
this  goes  on,  the  organism  that  is  thus 
unifying  as  a  whole,  is  at  the  same  time 
sharply  differentiating  in  its  parts.  If 
any  tendency  besides  the  two  heretofore 
illustrated  is  characteristic  of  recent 
years  among  us,  it  is  the  high  devel- 
opment and  the  clear  distinction  of  the 
various  "departments"  in  the  strict 
academic  sense  of  the  word — such  de- 
partments, I  mean,  as  that  of  history  or 
of  philosophy.  The  cultivation  and 
encouragement  of  original  work  by  ad- 
vanced students,  the  growth  of  labora- 
tory and  of  "  seminary  "  methods  of  do- 
ing such  work,  or  of  getting  ready  to  do 
it,  the  academic  interest  in  "  specialties," 
the  needs  of  well-defined  elective  courses 
for  higher  degrees  —  all  these  things 
have  tended  to  force  the  various  depart- 
ments into  a  relatively  distinct  and  in- 
dependently self-conscious  life,  such  as 


the  old  days  of  the  collegiate  course 
never  knew.  In  historical  instruction — 
as  was  shown  by  the  elaborate  govern- 
ment report  on  "Instruction  in  History 
in  American  Universities,"  prepared  not 
long  since  by  Dr.  Herbert  Adams,  of 
Baltimore — the  organization  of  depart- 
mental work  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  very  progressive  and  elaborate. 
In  the  natural  sciences  also,  which  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters  of 
University  Ufe,  took  the  initiative,  labor- 
atories and  museums  have  long  since 
been  natural  centres  of  departmental 
organization.  But  in  the  other  depart- 
ments organization  has  grown  in  a  very 
unequal  fashion.  Nowadays,  however, 
the  constant  tendency  is  toward  equal- 
it}'  of  organization  in  all  directions. 
The  department  of  philosophy,  owing 
to  the  varieties  of  opinion  and  method 
prevalent  among  its  teachers,  seems 
an  especially  hard  one  to  organize  on 
a  large  scale,  and  still  with  a  due  re- 
spect for  the  freedom  of  teaching.  How- 
ever, we  ourselves  have  tried  to  solve 
the  problem  at  Cambridge,  with  six 
instructors  in  the  department,  and  a 
considerable  variety  of  opinions  repre- 
sented. And  now  appear  the  announce- 
ment of  the  "  Susan  Linn  Sage  School 
of  Philosophy "  at  Cornell  University, 
with  eight  teachers,  with  a  Journal  of 
Philosophy,  with  courses  covering  both 
undergraduate  and  professional  work 
up  to  a  decidedly  high  grade,  and  with 
attention  given  to  the  History  of  Phil- 
osophy, to  Philosophical  Theory,  to 
Ethics,  to  Psychology,  and  to  Pedagogy. 
And  thus  the  cheerful  emulation  in  well- 
doing goes  on.  By  this  step,  meanwhile, 
Cornell  gives  the  most  brilliant  illustra- 
tion, easily  possible,  of  the  whole  depart- 
mental tendency  of  the  time. 

To  these  three  noteworthy  tendencies 
of  recent  academic  life  must  be  added  as 
fourth  a  constant  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  University  publications — journals 
of  special  science,  monographs,  and  mi- 
nor contributions  to  advancing  knowl- 
edge. To  the  importance  of  this  func- 
tion of  the  modern  University  a  separate 
paper  would  be  needed  to  do  justice. 
And  this  function  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

Fifth  and  finally,  as  a  significant  but 
still  problematic  tendency,  indicated  by 
more  than  one  recent  discussion,  one 
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may  mention  a  disposition  to  re-exam- 
ine the  basis  upon  which  the  traditional 
degrees  have  been  given.  The  proposed 
shortening  of  the  course  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree  —  the  "Three-Years 
Course  "  (so-called)  which  the  Harvard 
Faculty  devised  a  year  since,  and  which 
the  Overseers  have  now  set  aside,  was 
no  entire  anomaly  among  recent  pro- 
posals, but  only  a  suggestion  of  one 
fashion  at  least  in  which,  in  future,  the 
development  of  the  University  in  its 
wholeness  is  likely  to  react  upon  under- 
graduate life,  namely,  by  altering  for 
general  and  organic  reasons  the  some- 
what arbitrary  lines  of  classification  that 
tradition  has  adopted.  The  growth  of 
the  elective  system  at  Cambridge  is 
already  an  expression  of  this  reaction 
of  the  developing  University  spirit  upon 
the  traditional  college  course.  The  per- 
mission of  the  substitutes  for  one  an- 
cient language  in  the  admission  require- 
ments, is  another  instance  of  the  same 
sort.  The  new  plan  was  merely  an  ef- 
fort to  alter,  mainly  in  the  interests  of 
the  higher  academic  work,  the  conven- 
tional boundaries  that  separate  the  un- 
dergraduate from  his  more  advanced 
brother.  In  its  form  as  adopted  by  the 
Faculty,  this  plan  now  belongs  to  "  an- 
cient history."  But  similar  alterations 
of  classification  are  sure  to  be  offered 
in  the  future,  and,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, to  succeed. 


IV. 


Such  are  some  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  University  life  of  to-day  in  this 
country.  To  sum  it  all  up,  desires  that 
were  often  called  by  their  enemies 
merely  "  materialistic  "  and  "  popular," 
mere  cravings  for  the  basely  "practi- 
cal ;  "  and  studies  that  were  often  rather 
unwisely  praised  by  their  admirers  as 
being  solely  devoted  to  "things,"  and 
not  at  all,  like  literary  studies,  to 
"  words  : "  these  began  to  affect  the 
American  College  of  the  second  quarter 
of  the  century.  The  stimulus  of  these 
new  interests  broadened  and  intensified 
our  national  life,  reacted  advantageously 
upon  literary  study  itself,  sent  our  young 
men  abroad  for  guidance,  and  at  length 
prepared  us  to  try  in  earnest  for  a  higher 


University  life  of  our  own.  This  new 
life  is  just  now  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
rapid  growth,  in  which  a  large  number 
of  institutions  share.  Noteworthy  is 
throughout  the  fact  that  the  modem 
University  does  not  tend  to  be  either 
"  materialistic,"  or  merely  "  practical," 
but  is  daily  growing  more  idealistic, 
more  a  cultivator  of  pure  and  noble 
theory,  more  devoted  to  truth  for  its 
own  sake.  No  department  is  just  now 
prospering  with  a  more  rapid  progress 
in  attracting  students  than  is  the  de- 
partment of  philosophical  study,  notori- 
ously the  least  "  practical  "  of  all.  And 
yet,  in  all  this,  the  modern  University 
is  not  losing  its  hold  upon  the  life  of 
the  nation.  The  old  College  was  indeed 
a  thing  apart.  The  new  University,  with 
all  its  high  devotion  to  theor}^,  is  yet, 
in  a  deeper  sense,  wisely  near  to  the 
people,  and  is  on  the  whole,  as  numer- 
ous generous  endowments  show,  most 
cordially  supported  by  them.  Its  la- 
bors, although  in  the  highest  degree 
theoretical,  are  losing  more  and  more 
the  false  abstraction  which  has  been  too 
often  characteristic  of  the  learned.  The 
modem  University  study  of  Political  Sci- 
ence is  educating  the  public  for  that  seri- 
ous time  of  grave  social  dangers  which 
seems  to  be  not  far  off.  Academic 
work  in  Natural  Science  is  constantly 
opening  new  fields  to  the  industrial  arts, 
and  giving  new  insights  into  the  busi- 
ness of  life.  Academic  study  of  Philo- 
sophy^ is  preparing  the  w^ay  for  a  needed 
spiritual  guidance  in  the  religious  crisis 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  so  serious. 
All  these  matters  are  of  the  office  of  the 
University.  They  were  not,  in  former 
days,  a  prominent  part  of  the  work  of 
the  College. 

If,  in  view  of  all  this  growth,  one 
still  asks,  'SMiat  is  the  Ideal  of  the 
modern  University  ?  then  I  venture  to 
answer  :  The  traditional  college  had  as 
its  chosen  office  the  training  of  indi- 
vidual minds.  The  modem  University 
has  as  its  highest  business,  to  which 
all  else  is  subordinate,  the  organization 
and  the  advance  of  Learning.  Not  that 
the  individual  minds  are  now  neglected. 
They  are  wisely  regarded  as  the  servants 
of  the  one  great  cause.  But  the  real 
mind  which  the  University  has  to  train 
is  the  mind  of  the  nation,  that  concrete 
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social  mind  whereof  we  are  all  ministers 
and  instruments.  The  daily  business  of 
the  University  is  therefore,  first  of  all, 
the  creation  and  the  advance  of  learn- 
ing, as  the  means  whereby  the  national 
mind  can  be  trained. 

But  perhaps  some  reader  may  still  ask 
the  question  :  What,  in  all  this  growth 
of  higher  University  life,  is  to  become  of 
the  undergraduate?  Will  he  not  be 
made  too  subordinate  a  being,  in  view 
of  these  lofty  ideals  of  the  University  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  numbers 
and  the  large  significance  of  the  under- 
graduates, in  every  university,  insure 
and  always  will  insure  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  their  needs  and  interests,  how- 
ever much  the  ideal  of  the  University 
grows  upon  us,  however  lofty  the  more 
organic  and  national  purposes  of  our 
academic  work  become.  Of  undergrad- 
uates and  their  specific  wants,  of  the 
relative  merits  of  "  disciplinary "  and 
"elective"  courses,  this  paper  has  not 
to  speak.  Yet  of  the  proper  place  of 
the  undergraduate  in  the  organism  of  a 
great  University  I  have  a  pretty  decided 
notion,  which  I  should  like  to  express 
as  I  close.  It  is  this  :  In  the  true  Uni- 
versity the  undergraduate  ought  to  feel 
himself  a  novice  in  an  order  of  learned 
servants  of  the  ideal — a  novice  who,  if 
in  turn  he  be  found  willing  and  worthy, 
may  be  admitted,  after  his  first  degree, 
to  the  toils  and  privileges  of  this  order 
as  a  graduate  or,  still  later,  as  a  teacher  ; 
but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  as  will 
most  frequently  happen,  he  is  not  for 
this  calling,  will  be  sent  back  to  the 
world,  enriched  by  his  undergraduate 
years  of  intercourse  with   his   fellows, 


and  with  elder  men,  and  progressive 
scholars.  The  ideal  academic  life  then 
is  not  organized  expressly  for  him.  And 
yet  he  will  gain  by  the  very  fact  that  it 
is  organized  for  higher  aims  and  upon 
more  significant  principles  than  his  in- 
dividual interests  directly  involve.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  think ^irs^  of  "disciplin- 
ing "  the  undergraduate  mind,  and  then 
of  higher  academic  purposes.  First  let 
us  seek  the  highest,  which  is  organized 
scholarship.  Then  let  us  give  ample 
time,  teachers,  and  oversight  to  the  un- 
dergraduates, but  let  what  we  do  for 
them  be  informed  by  the  true  University 
spirit ;  that  is,  let  us  treat  them  just  as 
novices  preparing  to  enter  the  higher 
scholarly  life  in  some  one  of  the  multi- 
tudinous departments  of  modern  re- 
search, and  let  us  train  them  as  if  they 
were  all  known  to  be  worthy  of  such 
a  calling.  Most  of  them  will  not  be 
worthy,  and  will  return  ere  long  to  the 
outer  world,  or  else,  in  the  more  "prac- 
tical" of  the  learned  professions  wiU 
keep  nearer  to  the  world  of  research, 
but  will  not  dwell  in  it.  To  such  we 
shall  have  given  our  best  if  we  have  re- 
garded them  for  the  time  as  possible 
future  colleagues,  as  beginners  in  con- 
structive wisdom,  and  have  tried  to  give 
them  our  best  ideals  as  to  how  one 
labors  when  one  is  a  scholar.  For  what 
is  scholarship  but  spiritual  construction. 
And  what  better  "  discipline "  can  a 
mind  get  than  the  contagion  of  the  en- 
thusiasm for  serious,  toilsome,  and  spir- 
itual constructiveness,  as  he  may  get  it 
in  three  or  four  years  hard  work  under 
wise  masters  in  any  of  the  liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  ? 


CAPTAIN   JOE   AND   JAMIE. 

A  STORY   OF   THE   TANTRAMAR   TIDES. 
By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts, 


OW  the  wind  roared 
in  from  the  sea  over 
the  Tantramar  dyke  ! 
It  was  about  sun- 
set, and  a  fierce 
orange  -  red  gleam 
thrusting  itself 
through  a  rift  in  the 
clouds  that  blackened  the  sky,  cast  a 
strange  glow  over  the  wide,  desolate 
marshes.  A  mile  back  rose  the  dark 
line  of  the  uplands,  with  small,  white 
farm-houses  already  hidden  in  shadow. 

Captain  Joe  Boultbee  had  just  left 
his  wagon  standing  in  the  dyke-road, 
with  his  four-year-old  boy  on  the  seat. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  the 
dyke,  to  visit  the  little  landing-place 
where  he  kept  his  boat,  when  above  the 
rush  and  whistle  of  the  gale  he  heard 
Jamie's  voice.  He  hurried  back  a  few 
paces  before  he  could  make  out  what 
the  Httle  fellow  was  saying. 

"Pap,"  cried  the  child,  "I  want  to 
get  out  of  the  wagon.  'Fraid  BDl  goin' 
to  run  away  !  " 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  answered  Captain 
Joe.  "  Bill  won't  run  away.  He  doesn't 
know  how.  You  stay  there,  and  don't 
be  frightened,  and  I'll  be  right  back." 

"  But,  pap,  the   wind   blows  me  too 

hard,"  piped  the  small  voice,  pleadingly. 

"  Oh,  aU  right,"  said  the  father,  and 


returning  to  the  wagon  he  lifted  the 
child  gently  down  and  set  him  on  his 
feet.  "  Now,"  he  continued,  "  it's  too 
windy  for  you  out  on  the  other  side  of 
the  dyke.  You  run  over  and  sit  on  that 
big  stick,  where  the  wind  can't  get  at 
you,  and  wait  for  me.  And  be  sure  you 
don't  let  BiU  run  away." 

As  he  spoke  the  Captain  noticed  that 
the  horse,  ordinarily  one  of  the  most 
stolid  of  creatures,  seemed  to-night 
pecuharly  uneasy  ;  with  his  head  up  in 
the  air  he  was  snifiSng  nervously,  and 
glancing  from  side  to  side.  As  Jamie 
was  trudging  through  the  long  grass  to 
the  seat  which  his  father  had  shown 
him,  the  Captain  said,  "  Why,  Bill  does 
seem  scary,  after  all ;  who'd  have  thought 
this  wind  would  scare  him  ?  " 

"  Bill  don't  like  it,"  rephed  Jamie  ;  "  it 
blows  him  too  hard."  And,  glad  to  be 
out  of  the  gale,  which  took  his  breath 
away,  the  little  fellow  seated  himself 
contentedly  in  the  shelter  of  the  dyke. 
Just  then  there  was  a  clatter  of  wheels 
and  a  crash.  Bill  had  whirled  shai*ply 
about  in  the  narrow  road,  upsetting  and 
smashing  the  light  wagon. 

Now,  utterlv  heedless  of  his  master's 
angry  shouts,  he  was  galloping  in  mad 
haste  back  toward  the  uplands,  "svith  the 
fragments  of  the  wagon  at  his  heels. 
The   Captain   and  Jamie  watched   him 
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flying  before  the  wind,  a  red  spectre  in 
the  lurid  light.  Then,  turning  away 
once  more  to  see  to  his  boat,  the  Captain 
remarked,  "Well,  laddie,  I  guess  we'll 
have  to  foot  it  back  when  we  get  through 
here.  But  Bill's  going  to  have  a  licking 
for  this ! " 

Left  to  himself,  Jamie  crouched  down 
behind  the  dyke,  a  strange,  solitary  little 
figure  in  the  wide  waste  of  the  marshes. 
Though  the  full  force  of  the  gale  could 
not  reach  him,  his  long  fair  curls  were 
blown  across  his  face,  and  he  clung  de- 
terminedly to  his  small,  round  hat.  For 
a  while  he  watched  the  beam  of  red 
light,  till  the  jagged  fringe  of  clouds 
closed  over  it,  and  it  was  gone.  Then, 
in  the  dusk,  he  began  to  feel  a  little 
frightened  ;  but  he  knew  his  father 
would  soon  be  back,  and  he  didn't  like 
to  call  him  again.  He  listened  to  the 
waves  washing,  surging,  beating,  roaring, 
on  the  shoals  beyond  the  dyke.  Pres- 
ently he  heard  them,  every  now  and  then, 
thunder  in  against  the  very  dyke  itself ; 
upon  this  he  grew  more  frightened,  and 
called  to  his  father  several  times  ;  but 
of  course  the  small  voice  was  drowned 
in  the  tumult  of  wind  and  wave,  and 
the  father,  working  eagerly  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dyke,  heard  no  sound  of  it. 

Close  by  the  shelter  in  which  Jamie 
was  crouching  there  were  several  great 
tubs,  made  by  sawing  molasses  hogs- 
heads into  halves.  These  tubs,  in  fish- 
ing season,  w^ere  carried  by  the  fisher- 
men in  their  boats,  to  hold  the  shad  as 
they  were  taken  from  the  net.  Now 
they  stood  empty  and  dry,  but  highly 
flavored  with  memories  of  their  office. 
Into  the  nearest  tub  Jamie  crawled, 
after  having  shouted  in  vain  to  his 
father. 

To  the  child's  loneliness  and  fear  the 
tub  looked  "  cosey,"  as  he  called  it.  He 
curled  up  in  the  bottom,  and  felt  a  httle 
comforted. 

Jamie  was  the  only  child  of  Captain 
Joe  Boultbee.  When  Jamie  was  about 
two  years  old,  the  Captain  had  taken 
the  child  and  his  mother  on  a  voyage 
to  Brazil.  While  calling  at  Barbadoes 
the  young  mother  had  caught  the  yellow 
fever.  There  she  had  died,  and  was 
buried.  After  that  voyage  Captain  Joe 
had  given  up  his  ship,  and  retired  to 
his  father's  farm  at  Tantramar.     There 


he  devoted  himself  to  Jamie  and  the 
farm,  but  to  Jamie  especially ;  and  in 
the  summer,  partly  for  amusement, 
partly  for  profit,  he  was  accustomed  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  drifting  for  shad 
on  the  wild  tides  of  Chignecto  Bay. 
Wherever  he  went,  Jamie  went.  If  the 
weather  was  too  rough  for  Jamie,  Cap- 
tain Joe  stayed  at  home.  As  for  the 
child,  petted  without  being  spoiled,  he 
was  growing  a  tough  and  manly  little 
soul,  and  daily  more  and  more  the  de- 
light of  his  father's  heart. 

Why  should  he  leave  him  curled  up 
in  his  tub  on  the  edge  of  the  marshes, 
on  a  night  so  wild  ?  In  truth,  though 
the  wind  was  tremendous,  and  now 
growing  to  a  veritable  hurricane,  there 
was  no  apparent  danger  or  great  hard- 
ship on  the  marshes.  It  was  not  cold, 
and  there  was  no  rain. 

Captain  Joe,  foreseeing  a  heavy  gale, 
together  with  a  tide  higher  than  usual, 
had  driven  over  to  the  dyke  to  make  his 
Httle  craft  more  secure. 

He  found  the  boat  already  in  confu- 
sion ;  and  the  wind,  when  once  he  had 
crossed  out  of  the  dyke's  shelter,  was  so 
much  more  violent  than  he  had  expected, 
that  it  took  him  some  time  to  get  things 
"  snugged  up."  He  felt  that  Jamie  was 
all  right,  as  long  as  he  was  out  of  the 
wind.  He  was  only  a  stone's  throw 
distant,  though  hidden  by  the  great 
rampart  of  the  dyke.  But  the  Captain 
began  to  wish  that  he  had  left  the  little 
fellow  at  home,  as  he  knew  the  long 
walk  over  the  rpugh  road,  in  the  dark 
and  the  furious  gale,  would  sorely  tire 
the  sturdy  little  legs.  Every  now  and 
then,  as  vigorously  and  cheerfully  he 
worked  in  the  pitching  smack,  the  Cap- 
tain sent  a  shout  of  greeting  over  the 
dyke  to  keep  the  little  lad  from  getting 
lonely.  But  the  storm  blew  his  voice 
far  up  into  the  clouds,  and  Jamie,  in  his 
tub,  never  heard  it. 

By  the  time  Captain  Joe  had  put 
everything  shipshape,  he  noticed  that 
his  plunging  boat  was  drifted  close  to 
the  dyke.  He  had  never  before  seen 
the  tide  reach  such  a  height.  The  waves 
that  were  rocking  the  little  craft  so  vio- 
lently, were  a  mere  back-wash  from  the 
great  seas  which,  as  he  now  observed 
with  a  pang,  were  thundering  in  a  little 
further  up  the  coast.     Just  at  this  spot 
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the  dyke  was  protected  from  the  full 
force  of  the  storm  by  Snowdon's  Point. 
"  What  if  the  dyke  should  break  up 
yonder,  and  this  fearful  tide  get  in  on 
the  marshes  ? "  thought  the  Captain, 
in  a  sudden  anguish  of  apprehension. 
Leaving  the  boat  to  dash  itself  to  pieces 
if  it  liked,  he  clambered  in  breathless 
haste  out  on  to  the  top  of  the  dyke, 
shouting  to  Jamie  as  he  did  so.  There 
was  no  answer.  Where  he  had  left  the 
little  one  but  a  half-hour  back,  the  tide 
was  seething  three  or  four  feet  deep 
over  the  grasses. 

Dark  as  the  night  had  grown,  it  grew 
blacker  before  the  father's  eyes.  For  an 
instant  his  heart  stood  still  with  horror, 
then  he  sprang  down  into  the  flood. 
The  water  boiled  up  nearly  to  his  arm- 
pits. With  his  feet  he  felt  the  great 
timber,  fastened  in  the  dyke,  on  which 
his  boy  had  been  sitting.  He  peered 
through  the  dark,  with  straining  eyes 
grown  preternaturally  keen.  He  could 
see  nothing  on  the  wide,  swirling  sur- 
face save  two  or  three  dark  objects,  far 
out  in  the  marsh.  These  he  recognized 
at  once  as  his  fish-tubs  gone  afloat. 
Then  he  ran  up  the  dyke  toward  the 
Point.  "  Surely,"  he  groaned  in  his 
heart,  "  Jamie  has  climbed  up  the  dyke 
when  he  saw  the  water  coming,  and  111 
find  him  along  the  top  here,  somewhere, 
looking  and  crying  for  me  !  " 

Then,  running  like  a  madman  along 
the  narrow  summit,  with  a  band  of  iron 
tightening  about  his  heart,  the  Captain 
reached  the  Point,  where  the  dyke  took 
its  beginning. 

No  sign  of  the  little  one  ;  but  he  saw 
the  marshes  everywhere  laid  waste. 
Then  he  turned  round  and  sped  back, 
thinking  perhaps  Jamie  had  wandered 
in  the  other  direction.  Passing  the 
now  buried  landing-place,  he  saw  with 
a  curious  distinctness,  as  if  in  a  picture, 
that  the  boat  was  turned  bottom  up, 
and,  as  it  were,  glued  to  the  side  of  the 
dyke. 

Suddenly  he  checked  his  speed  with 
a  violent  effort,  and  threw  himseK  upon 
his  face,  clutching  the  short  grasses  of 
the  dyke.  He  had  just  saved  himself 
from  falling  into  the  sea.  Had  he  had 
time  to  think,  he  might  not  have  tried 
to  save  himself,  believing  as  he  did  that 
the  child  who  was  his  very  life  had  per- 


ished. But  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion had  asserted  itself  blindly,  and  just 
in  time.  Before  his  feet  the  dyke  was 
washed  away,  and  through  the  chasm 
the  waves  were  breaking  furiously. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  become  of 
Jamie  ? 

The  wind  had  made  him  drowsy,  and 
before  he  had  been  many  minutes  curled 
up  in  the  tub,  he  was  sound  asleep. 

When  the  dyke  gave  way,  some  dis- 
tance from  Jamie's  queer  retreat,  there 
came  suddenly  a  great  nish  of  water 
among  the  tubs,  and  some  were  straight- 
way floated  off.  Then  others  a  little 
heavier  followed,  one  by  one  ;  and,  last 
of  all,  the  heaviest,  that  containing 
Jamie  and  his  fortunes.  The  water 
rose  rapidly,  but  back  here  there  came 
no  waves,  and  the  child  slept  as  peace- 
fully as  if  at  home  in  his  crib.  Little 
the  Captain  thought,  when  his  eyes  wan- 
dered over  the  floating  tubs,  that  the 
one  nearest  to  him  was  freighted  with 
his  heart's  treasure  !  And  well  it  was 
that  Jamie  did  not  hear  his  shouts  and 
wake  !  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have 
at  once  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  been 
tipped  out  into  the  flood. 

By  this  time  the  great  tide  had 
reached  its  height.  Soon  it  began  to 
recede,  but  slowly,  for  the  storm  kept 
the  waters  gathered,  as  it  were,  into  a 
heap  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  All  night 
the  wind  raged  on,  wrecking  the  smacks 
and  schooners  along  the  coast,  breaking 
down  the  dykes  in  a  hundred  places, 
flooding  all  the  marshes,  and  drowning 
many  cattle  in  the  salt  pastures.  All 
night  the  Captain,  hopeless  and  mute 
in  his  agony  of  grief,  lay  clutching  the 
grasses  on  the  dyke-top,  not  noticing 
when  at  length  the  waves  ceased  to 
drench  him  with  their  spray.  All 
night,  too,  slept  Jamie  in  his  tub. 

Right  across  the  marsh  the  strange 
craft  drifted  before  the  wind,  never 
getting  into  the  region  where  the  waves 
were  violent.  Such  motion  as  there  was 
— and  at  times  it  was  somewhat  Hvely — 
seemed  only  to  lull  the  child  to  a  sound- 
er slumber.  Toward  daybreak  the  tub 
grounded  at  the  foot  of  the  uplands,  not 
far  from  the  edge  of  the  road.  The 
watei-s  gradually  slunk  away,  as  if 
ashamed  of  their  wild  vagaries.  And 
still  the  child  slept  on. 
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As  the  light  broke  over  the  ba}^  cold- 
ly pink  and  desolately  gleaming,  Captain 
Joe  got  up  and  looked  about  him.  His 
eyes  were  tearless,  but  his  face  was  gray 
and  hard,  and  deep  lines  had  stamped 
themselves  across  it  during  the  night. 

Seeing  that  the  marshes  were  again 
uncovered,  save  for  great  shallow  pools 
left  here  and  there,  he  set  out  to  find 
the  body  of  his  boy.  After  wandering 
aimlessly  for  perhaps  an  hour,  the  Cap- 
tain began  to  study  the  direction  in 
which  the  wind  had  been  blowing. 
This  was  almost  exactly  with  the  road 
which  led  to  his  home  on  the  uplands. 
As  he  noticed  this,  a  wave  of  pity 
crossed  his  heart,  at  thought  of  the  ter- 
rible anxiety  his  father  and  mother  had 
all  that  night  been  enduring.  Then  in 
an  instant  there  seemed  to  unroll  before 
him  the  long,  slow  years  of  the  desola- 
tion of  that  home  without  Jamie. 

All  this  time  he  was  moving  along 
the  soaking  road,  scanning  the  marsh  in 
every  direction.  When  he  had  covered 
about  half  the  distance,  he  was  aware  of 
his  father,  hastening  with  feeble  eager- 
ness to  meet  him. 

The  night  of  watching  had  made  the 
old  man  haggard,  but  his  face  lit  up  at 
sight  of  his  son.  As  he  drew  near,  how- 
ever, and  saw  no  sign  of  Jamie,  and 
marked  the  look  upon  the  Captain's  face, 
the  gladness  died  out  as  quickly  as  it 


had  come.  When  the  two  men  met,  the 
elder  put  out  his  hand  in  silence,  and 
the  younger  clasped  it.  There  was  no 
room  for  words.  Side  by  side  the  two 
walked  slowly  homeward.  With  rest- 
less eyes,  ever  dreading  lest  they  should 
find  that  which  they  sought,  the  father 
and  son  looked  everywhere — except  in  a 
certain  old  fish-tub  which  they  passed. 
The  tub  stood  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
road.  Just  at  this  time  a  sparrow  lit 
on  the  tub's  edge,  and  uttered  a  loud 
and  startled  chirp  at  sight  of  the  sleep- 
ing child.  As  the  bird  flew  off  precipi- 
tately, Jamie  opened  his  eyes,  and  gazed 
up  in  astonishment  at  the  blue  sky  over 
his  head.  He  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  felt  the  rough  sides  of  the  tub. 
Then,  in  complete  bewilderment,  he 
clambered  to  his  feet.  Why,  there  was 
his  father,  walking  away  somewhere  with- 
out him  !  And  grandpapa,  too  !  Jamie 
felt  aggrieved. 

"Pap  !"  he  cried,  in  a  loud  but  fear- 
ful voice,  "  where  you  goin'  to  ?  " 

A  great  wave  of  Ught  seemed  to  break 
across  the  landscape,  as  the  two  men 
turned  and  saw  the  little  golden  head 
shining,  dishevelled,  over  the  edge  of 
the  tub.  The  Captain  caught  his  breath 
with  a  sort  of  sob,  and  rushed  to  snatch 
the  little  one  in  his  arms ;  while  the 
grandfather  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  road, 
and  his  trembling  lips  moved  silently. 
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If  the  late  M.  Adolphe  de  Bacourt,  who, 
nevertheless,  is  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury dead,  could  read  the  discussion  now 
going  on  in  France  as  to  the  "  Memoires  "  of 
Talleyrand,  he  would  realize  a  puzzling 
change  in  the  standard  of  history-writing. 
This  most  amiable  and  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, to  whose  good  faith  and  delicate 
sense  of  honor  all  who  knew  him  bear  most 
hearty  testimony,  was  the  survivor  of  the 
two  literary  executors,  of  whom  the  Du- 
chesse  de  Talleyrand,  the  niece  of  the  Prince 
by  marriage,  was  the  other,  to  whom  the 
preparation  of  the  ' '  Memoires  "  was  entrust- 
ed, and  it  was  to  him  that  the  completion  of 
the  work  fell  after  the  death  of  the  Du- 
chesse.  His  niece,  Madame  de  Martel, 
known  to  lovers  of  modern  French  fiction 
as  *'  Gyp,"  gives  a  most  amusing  account  of 
the  zeal  and  absorbing  devotion  with  which 
the  materials  left  by  Talleyrand  were  worked 
up  by  her  uncle.  "  It  was,"  she  says,  "  his 
unique  preoccupation,  his  only  idea.  i?eu 
etait  comme  hypnotise."  *'  He  passed  eight 
consecutive  years  en  tete  a  tete  with  the  pa- 
pers, and  knew  them  by  heart."  But  now 
that  the  copy  made  by  him  has  been  print- 
ed, and,  according  to  the  Due  de  Brogh'e, 
the  editor,  printed  with  absolute  fidelity,  it 
is  found  that  the  result  is  something  very 
different  from,  and  very  much  less  than, 
what  w^as  expected.  Naturally  the  first 
question  that  occurs  to  the  mind  of  the 
modern  student  of  history  is  :  Where  are 
the  original  manuscripts,  with  which  the 
actual  publication  may  be  compared,  the 
faith  of  the  present  editors  be  tested,  and 
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the  nature  and  extent  of  the  variations  be 
determined?  This  question,  raised  with 
authority  by  M.  F.  A.  Aulard,  jDrofessor  at 
the  Sorbonne  of  the  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  at  first  politely  and  ingeniously 
evaded  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  who  sought 
to  hide  it  under  an  elaborate  history  of  M. 
de  Bacourt's  copy.  But  it  was  pressed  by 
M.  Aulard,  and  after  a  while  came  this  re- 
markable statement  by  the  Due  de  Broglie  : 
*'  As  to  the  notes,  manuscripts,  copies,  and 
dictated  matter  on  which  M.  de  Bacourt  de- 
clares that  he  worked,  I  have  never  pre- 
tended to  have  found  them  in  the  legacy 
made  to  us,  the  sole  deposit,  nevertheless, 
for  which  I  was  responsible  to  the  public. 
The  Talleyrand  family,  of  whom  I  did  not 
neglect  to  inquire,  declare  that  they  never 
possessed  them."  And  so  we  have  to-day 
in  the  "  Memoires  "  what  is  certainly  a  valu- 
able work — there  are  chapters  in  it,  such  as 
those  recounting  his  own  youth,  or  describ- 
ing the  ancien  regime,  or  the  tlieatre  at  Er- 
furt, with  its  "pit  full  of  kings,"  or  the 
meeting  of  Napoleon  with  the  Weimar 
demi-god  of  letters,  that  are  unique — but 
still  a  work  discredited  in  part,  and  in  part 
obviously  defective.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
who  is  responsible  for  this  unpleasant  re- 
sult if  not  M.  de  Bacourt,  and  if  he  was 
responsible  he  clearly  felt  that  he  was  doing 
his  whole  duty.  It  is  not  that  lie  was  less 
scrupulous  than  the  historian  of  to-day,  but 
that  the  acknowledged  obligation  of  the 
time  was  different.  It  was  not  to  the  truth, 
nor  even  to  the  text  of  the  author,  that  an 
editor  was  bound  to  be  faithful,  but  to  the 
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fame  of  his  hero,  as  he  believed  it  would 
be  brightest.  Americans  ought  to  feel  this 
change  as  deeply  as  the  French.  The  Eev- 
erend  Mr.  Sparks  was  not  less  mischievously 
devoted  to  his  conception  of  Washington 
than  de  Bacourt  to  his  ideal  of  Talleyrand. 
And  it  is  but  within  the  last  two  years  that 
we  have  begun  to  learn,  from  the  admirable 
work  of  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  what  manner  of 
man  was  the  real  Jefferson.  Franklin,  as  we 
know  him  through  Mr.  Bigelow's  edition 
of  his  works,  with  the  autobiography,  is 
not  at  all  the  Franklin  of  tradition.  There 
are  *'  brilliant "  historians  of  America  who 
are  scarcely  less  arrieres  in  method  and 
conception  than  poor  M.  de  Bacourt.  Hea- 
ven knows  where  this  change  will  land  us. 
I  remember  with  a  certain  shudder  when  I 
held  on  my  knee  the  little  lad  who  is  now 
editing  with  singular  care  and  sound  erudi- 
tion one  of  the  most  important  collections 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  "Fathers," 
and  he  does  not  call  himself  a  historian. 


One  of  the  most  amusing  features  of  the 
current  activity  in  American  fiction  is  sure- 
ly the  attempt  to  Frenchify  it.  That  such 
an  attempt  is  being  made  must,  I  think, 
be  plain  to  everyone  who  follows  the  liter- 
ary movement  among  us  and  notes  its  ec- 
centricities as  well  as  its  main  drift  —  quite 
as  easy  a  thing  to  do,  by  the  way.  "  Galli- 
cising"  would  perhaps  be  the  better  word 
if  I  meant  the  efibrt  for  greater  perfection 
of  form  and  a  correcter  literary  attitude 
than  is  traditional  with  us.  This  effort  is 
clear  also  in  much  of  the  contemporary  ex- 
perimentation in  this  field.  Reviewers  are 
constantly  holding  up  French  models  to  our 
writers  of  stories  ;  much  of  the  talk  in  our 
half-critical,  half-gossipy  papers  is  about 
current  French  literature  ;  probably  more 
people,  "  literary  "  and  other,  have  recently 
received  a  new  and  stimulating  sensation 
from  Maupassant's  stories  ("chosen  and 
translated "  of  course)  than  a  short  time 
ago  had  heard  of  his  name.  But  the  sense 
in  which  Anglo-Saxons  are  wont  to  use  the 
verb  "to  Frenchify"  is  more  accurately 
descriptive  of  the  current  efifort,  illustrated 
by  many  and  applauded  by  more  of  our  lit- 
terateurs^ to  widen  the  range  of  subject- 
matter  in  American  fiction  and  deal  with 
those  sides  of  life  which  Anglo-Saxon  liter- 


ature of  the  present  day  in  general  assumes 
to  be  unfit  for  literary  treatment. 

The  discussion  of  the  advisability  of 
more  frankness  in  our  fiction  is  very  famil- 
iar, and  anyone  would  be  temeritous  in 
hoping  to  throw  any  new  light  on  it,  no 
doubt.  The  paleness  of  the  said  fiction  has 
been  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  defended 
by  some  and  deplored  by  others  in  most 
thoroughgoing  fashion.  But  I  must  say  I 
think  the  practice  of  the  revolutionists — and 
though  they  are  not  so  numerous  by  any 
means  as  their  apologists  and  sympathizers 
they  are  respectably  numerous,  when  you 
consider  the  velleites  of  many  a  short  story 
as  well  as  the  bravura  of  the  emancipated 
novelettes  and  novels  —  is  considerably 
more  illuminating  than  any  express  contri- 
bution to  the  theoretical  discussion  hither- 
to. And  in  this  way.  The  argument  for 
greater  frankness  is  summed  up  in  the  dec- 
laration that  it  is  puerile  to  neglect  in  lit- 
erature any  important  side  of  life.  Yet  the 
practice  of  our  writers  of  fiction  who  have 
either  frankly  "  thrown  their  caps  over  the 
mill,"  or  shown  a  coy  disposition  to  do  so 
on  further  encouragement,  has  been  to  neg- 
lect life  entirely. 

This  is  so  plainly  the  fact  as  to  be  really 
ludicrous.  By  all  odds  the  least  realistic 
of  our  romancers  have  been  these  revolu- 
tionists, posing  as  protomartyrs  in  a  cause 
which,  to  be  sure,  requires  especial  courage, 
but  which  is  not  at  all  the  cause  that  they 
fancied  it— which  is,  on  the  contrary,  much 
more  nearly  the  cause  that  their  Philistine 
opponents  fancied  it.  The  sort  of  thing  to 
deal  with  which  was,  in  their  estimation,  to 
warm  the  pallor  of  American  fiction,  does 
not,  for  literary  purposes,  exist  in  American 
life.  That  is  to  say,  though  sporadically  it 
maybe  frequent  it  is  not  frequent  enough  to 
be  typical ;  and  literature  that  deals  with  ex- 
ceptions instead  of  types  is  not  literature  at 
all.  It  is  not  only  that  American  society  is, 
as  Mr.  Henry  James  (who  seems  to  be  becom- 
ing an  excellent  authority)  says,  "probably 
the  most  innocent  in  the  world."  It  is  far 
more  that  it  is  insufficiently  si3ecialized  for 
purposes  like  those  of  the  romancers  who 
resent  its  pallor  and  sigh  for  a  more  in- 
carnadined general  tone.  To  take — in  their 
way — the  pallor  out  of  the  American  girl  or 
woman,  for  example,  requires  an  effort  of 
the   imagination.      And   their  attempts   in 
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this  direction  are  invariably  such  efforts. 
Their  work,  in  a  word,  is  not  realistic  at 
all— which  is  its  only  excuse  ;  it  is  purely 
imaginative  —  and,  this  being  the  case,  no 
demonstration  is  needed  to  show  that  it  is 
more  than  commonly  inexcusable. 

The  induction,  however,  is  not  that  Am- 
erican life  is  as  pale  as  the  conventional 
representation  of  it  in  literature — that  our 
ordinary  fiction,  in  other  words,  is  an  ac- 
curate mirror  of  our  society.  It  is  rather 
that  our  revolutionary  romancers  have  had 
their  imaginations  so  touched  by  a  treat- 
ment which,  thoroughly  realistic  in  its  own 
environment,  is  absolutely  arid  and  artifi- 
cial as  applied  to  American  society,  that 
their  works  are  as  essentially  conventional 
as  those  against  which  they  are  a  protest ; 
and  that  a  treatment  which  should  be  really 
realistic  might  be  as  frank  and  free  as  it 
chose  for  all  that  can  be  inferred  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  either  the  old  native 
or  the  new  exotic  conventionality.  The 
truth  is,  the  "young  girl  "  who  is  charged 
with  such  a  hostile  and  credited  with  such 
a  beneficent  influence  on  literature  is  in 
great  degree  a  myth,  so  far  as  her  tyrannous 
censorship  of  literature  is  concerned.  She 
exists,  she  is  very  articulate,  she  is  in  her 
way  veiy  influential,  she  must — perhaps — 
be  counted  with ;  but  she  can  be  circum- 
vented. Hawthorne  had  no  difficulty  in 
doing  so.  She  is  the  mainstay  of  societies  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  authors  of  "  Troilus 
and  Cressida,"  of  *' Pippa  Passes,"  and  of 
**  Anna  Karenina."  Possibly,  indeed,  she  is 
destined  to  keep  our  literature  pure  in  in- 
tention while  permitting  it  to  become  real- 
istic in  fact ;  in  which  event  she  may  be 
forgiven  her  inexorable  and  inexpugnable 
hostility  to  what  is  neither — to  what,  in 
brief,  proceeds  from  a  fundamental  inca- 
pacity to  deal  with  the  only  material  Amer- 
ican novelists  have  to  deal  with. 


Is  it  not,  when  one  comes  to  think  about 
it,  carrying  the  charitable  appeal  to  rather 
a  shrill  pitch  to  ask  an  author  to  make  a 
free  contribution  of  himself  to  what  are 
known  as  author's  readings  ?  In  the  au- 
thor's reading  what  attracts  is  usually,  not 
the  composition  or  the  elocution,  but  the 
author's  personality.  Some  authors  com- 
bine with  authorship  the  avocation  of  lec- 
turer or  of  platform  reader  or  reciter ;  and 


the  names  of  these  may,  indeed,  allure  to 
the  author's  reading  by  the  promise  of 
pleasure  in  the  performance  rather  than  in 
the  spectacle.  But  such  authors,  while 
sometimes  chosen,  are  not  the  most  desir- 
able for  the  author's  reading,  since  they  are 
before  the  public  often,  and  curiosity  has 
frequent  opportunities  to  satisfy  itself  re- 
garding them.  The  great  "card  "for  the 
author's  reading,  the  man  who  really  makea 
the  author's  reading  go,  is  the  shy  and 
sequestered  author ;  the  author  who  has- 
brought  his  name  into  wide  publicity  but 
kept  his  person  obscure.  He,  in  nine  in- 
stances out  of  ten,  is  a  person  with  a  piping^ 
voice,  who  doesn't  know  just  where  to  look 
when  he  sits  on  a  stage  before  a  staring  as- 
semblage, and  who,  when  he  comes  to  read 
a  passage  from  his  writings,  reads  it  as  if  it 
were  a  passage  from  some  other  man's  and 
full  of  hard  words.  Nor  do  his  writings  al- 
ways furnish  a  passage  adapted  to  a  read- 
ing-out. Yet  the  sight  of  him  suffices  ;  that 
alone  is  what  the  people  came  for.  The 
sound  of  his  voice  adds,  of  course,  a  certain 
interest  to  the  spectacle,  giving  assurance 
that  the  literary  notability,  besides  being 
there  in  the  flesh,  is  there  also  in  life. 

The  author's  reading,  then,  imposes  ujDon 
the  author  the  task  of  exhibiting,  not  his 
talents  or  achievements,  but  himself ;  of 
stei:)ping  before  a  company  of  curious  spec- 
tators and  showing  them  whether  he  is  tall 
or  short,  fat  or  lean,  fair  or  dark,  well-clad 
or  ill-clad,  easy  or  awkward  ;  whether  he  is 
the  man  they  have  fancied  him  as  they  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  writings,  or  whether  he  is 
not.  So  far  as  the  nature  of  the  sen'ice  is 
concerned,  the  case  were  no  different  were 
he  called  upon  to  stand  behind  a  brass  rail 
at  the  Eden  Mus<^^e,  like  the  World's  Eulers 
done  in  wax,  and  be  scrutinized  from  crown 
to  corn. 

If  the  author  were  a  Chinese  giant,  or  a 
play-house  nymph,  or  a  Boston  classic  pos- 
turer  of  Celtic  extraction,  looking  mainly 
to  his  physique  for  his  livelihood,  he  could 
submit  to  such  a  service  as  the  author's 
reading  exacts  with  a  better  grace.  He 
would  then  be  but  continuing,  for  once  as  a 
gratuity,  his  wonted  vocation — an  honest 
vocation,  if  not  a  particularly  high  one. 
But  for  men  outside  this  narrow  circle,  "we 
all  recognize  that  exhibition  of  oneself  is 
not  quite  nice  ;  and  certainly  sweet  charity 
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asks  much  when  she  solicits  the  author  to 
it.  Presenting  herself,  though,  as  she  no 
doubt  often  does,  in  the  guise  of  a  maiden 
of  slender  waist,  fresh  cheeks,  and  fine  eyes, 
and  clad  in  a  ravishing  tailor-made  gown, 
how  can  the  secluded  author,  rarely  much 
endowed  with  worldly  wisdom,  resist  her, 
especially  when  she  prefers  her  request,  not 
as  a  plain  business  proposal — so  much  mon- 
ey for  so  much  service — but  as  a  very  par- 
ticular favor  ?  A  man  may  decline  to  make 
money  for  himself  (though  few  ever  try  it) 
and  incur  no  ill-will.  But  to  refuse,  when 
it  is  asked  as  a  mere  favor,  to  let  himself  be 
looked  at  for  an  hour  or  two — a  thing  that 
can  cost  him  nothing — that  involves  the 
hazard  of  being  set  down  as  sullen,  or  sel- 
fish, or  priggish. 


However,  it  may  be  that  the  authors  them- 
selves are  not  in  the  least  conscious  of  the 
embarrassments  which  the  author's  reading 
entails  upon  them  ;  for  this  little  token  of 
sympathy  comes  from  one  who  has  never 
been  called  upon  personally  to  deal  with 
these  embarrassments,  and  who  is  so  remote 
from  authorship  that  he  isn't  even  eligible 
to  disappointment  at  his  perfect  immunity. 
Possibly,  by  reason  of  this  remoteness,  he 
over-rates  the  author's  sensibility  as  much 
as  he  has  fancied  that  the  zealous  daughters 
of  charity  over-rate  the  author's  vanity. 
With  this  possibility  in  view,  he  will  send 
up  no  petition  to  the  legislature,  he  will 
not  even  organize  a  club  to  eat  a  good 
dinner  at  Delmonico's,  in  reformation  of  the 
abuse. 


ENGRAVED    BY   ANDREW. 


BEAR    IN    THE    MOUNTAINS. 


•'It  is  interesting  to  watch  them 


.    tearing  open  fallen  trees." 
-Hmiting  American  Big  Game,  page  450. 
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THE   CORSO    OF   ROME. 

By  IV.  W.  Story, 

The  Illustrations  by  Ettore  Tito. 


F  all  the  historic 


streets  the  great 
cities  of  the  world 
possess,  none  can 
surpass,  if  indeed 
any  can  vie  with,  the 
so  -  called  Corso  of 
Rome.  Shorn  as  it 
is  now  of  its  ancient  and  mediasval 
glories,  it  is  haunted  by  trains  of  mem- 
ories which  consecrate  it  to  ever}'  stu- 
dent. In  our  own  times,  even  in  Rome, 
upstart  rivals,  of  modern  growth — and 
one  in  particular,  the  Via  Nazionale — as- 
sume to  compare  with  it.  It  exceeds  it 
in  length  and  in  breadth  ;  it  has  many 
modern  arts  and  graces  and  conveni- 
ences that  the  narrow  and  dear  old  Corso 
lacks.  Larger  and  newer  buildings  are 
ranged  along  its  sides.  Broader  paths 
for  foot-passengers  have  there  been  con- 
structed. Gayer  shops,  with  larger  win- 
dows, Haunt  their  goods  and  invite  the 
world  of  purchasers.  Tramways  have 
there  been  laid  down,  and  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  from  the  tramway  omni- 
buses warns  the  carriages  and  foot-pas- 
sengers to  clear  the  road.  All  is  new, 
modern,  and  the  birth  of  to-day.  But 
there  are  no  memories  there,  no  gleams 
and  visions  of  old  days  and  customs  and 
persons  such  as  cling  about  the  narrow 
length  of  the  old  and  world-famous 
street.  There  are  no  haunting  spirits, 
no  historic  reminiscences,  no  legends  of 
the  old,  no  figures  of  the  past.  There 
is  all  the  difference  between  these  two 
streets  that   there  is  between    the   ofay 


young  girl  just  entering  into  life,  full 
of  thoughtless  gayety  and  looking  for- 
ward into  the  future,  and  the  staid  old 
matron,  in  her  serene  age,  who  lives 
more  in  the  j)ast  than  in  the  present, 
and  who  has  delightful  stories  of  the 
times  gone  by,  and  the  glories  and 
splendors  of  her  youth.  Could  the 
Corso  be  incarnated,  with  what  delight 
should  we  hang  upon  her  lips  and 
listen  to  her  old-world  tales,  and  live 
over  with  her  the  long  vanished  i)ast  I 

Even  within  our  own  days,  and  the 
memories  of  many  now  living,  a  great 
change  has  come  over  the  Corso.  Xot 
so  much  practically,  though  many 
changes  and  improvements  have  been 
made,  as  in  respect  to  the  customs  and 
usages  of  a  half-century  ago,  many  of 
which  have  now  vanished.  The  thump 
of  the  tamborello  and  the  jingle  of  its 
little  cymbals  that  used  once  to  beat 
and  ring  everywhere,  while  gay  girls  in 
costume  circled  about  the  little  piazze 
and  in  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
city,  dancing  the  saltarello,  are  seen  and 
heard  no  more.  The  very  costumes 
they  wore  are  gone.  The  pretty  and 
characteristic  songs  and  ballads,  and 
"rispetti"  and  serenades  which  once 
echoed  through  the  streets  by  day,  as 
well  as  by  night,  are  over.  So  are  all 
the  little  ritornelli.  We  hear  no  more 
such  little  songs  as  this. 


"  Fior  di  ginestra. 
La  vostra  mamma  non  vi  marita  apposta 
Per  non  levar  quel  fior  dalla  fiuestra." 


Copj'right,  1S91,  by  Charles  Scribuer's  Sons.    All  ntrhts  reserved. 
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Ah  no  !  This  belongs  to  the  "  days  that 
are  no  more."  We  have  grown  wise 
and  dull  of  late,  the  glad  abandonment 
to  whim  and  unreasoning  jollity  has 
given  way  to  sad,  serious  cares,  and  the 
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Piazza  Colonna,  along  the   Corso. 

world  is  less  happy  and  more  anxious, 
and  duller. 

The  Corso,  prosaically  considered,  is 
a  very  narrow  street  of  about  a  mile 
in  length,  extending  from  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  to  the  Palazzo  de  Venezia.  Ex- 
cept for  its  palaces,  monuments,  various 
churches,  the  post-office,  and  a  few  other 
large  buildings  which  have  lately  been 
erected,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  low  line 
of  unimportant  and  irregular  houses, 
crowded  with   balconies   jutting   upon 


the  street,  but  of  no  special  note, 
beauty,  or  interest,  saving  for  the  mem- 
ories attached  to  some  of  them,  as  hav- 
ing been  occupied  by  men  and  women 
of  distinction  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  The  lower  stories  of  these  houses 
are  all  devoted  to  shops — which  of  late 
days  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
embellished — with  plate-glass  windows 
through  which  may  be  seen  a  vast  varie- 
ty of  objects  of  all  kinds.  Gas  and 
electric  lights  flare  through  them,  and 
at  night  the  whole  street  is  brilliantly 
illuminated  and  thronged  by  crowds. 
The  old  candles  and  oil  lamj^s,  that  once 
through  dusky  panes  shed  but  a  feeble 
and  inefficient  light,  are  of  the  past,  and 
the  street  has  become  very  much  like 
any  other  in  a  great  cit}^,  except  that  it 
is  narrow  and  haunted  by  memories. 
Fortunately,  the  intolerable  tramway — 
intolerable  at  least  to  all  who  are  not 
using  it — has  not  been  laid  down,  for 
the  street  is  not  wide  enough  to  permit 
it ;  but  sidewalks  for  foot-passengers,  of 
which  there  were  none  in  the  old  days, 
have  been  made,  and  many  another  mod- 
ern improvement  has  been  introduced. 
But  few  of  the  great  palaces  of  Rome, 
and  still  fewer  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, are  found  along  the 
Corso.  Among  the  palaces 
which  abut  upon  it,  however, 
are  the  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  in 
which  is  a  great  cafe  and  a 
Roman  club,  frequented  by 
the  Italian  nobility,  where 
much  money  is  lost,  won,  and 
many  a  game  of  billiards  is 
played  ;  the  Palazzo  Sciarra, 
where  many  interesting  i^ict- 
ures  are  to  be  seen  by  dis- 
tinguished masters,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned,  in 
passing,  the  "Vanity  and 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  a  splen- 
did portrait  by  Titian  ;  Raffaelle's  "  Vio- 
lin-Player," and  landscapes  by  Claude  ; 
the  Palazzo  Bonaparte,  formerly  the 
property  of  Madame  Mere,  the  moth- 
er of  Napoleon  ;  the  Palazzo  Torlonia, 
where,  in  a  cabinet  by  itself,  stands 
Canova's  famous  group  of  Hercules 
throwing  Lycas  into  the  sea  ;  the  Pa- 
lazzo Doria  Pamphili,  interesting  to  all 
English  visitors  ;  and  the  huge,  battle- 
mented  and  castellated  Palazzo  di  Ven- 
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ezia,  where  tlie  Austrian  ambassador  re- 
sides. 

The  Palazzo  Ruspoli  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Ruccellai  Gardens,  and 
has  passed  through  various  hands.  Af- 
ter the  Ruccellai  family  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Gaetani,  and  was,  while 
in  their  possession,  the  scene  of  a  trag- 
edy in  which  a  member  of  this  house 
was  killed  at  the  main  entrance  by  one 
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The   King's  Guardsman. 

of  the  Orsini,  since  which  event  that 
door  has  been  closed.  It  was  lost  at  the 
gaming-table  by  the  then  owner,  and 
won  by  the  banker  Ruspoli,  in  whose 
family  it  still  remains. 

Other  palaces  also  adorn  the  Corso, 
as  for  instance  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  built 
by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  and  completed 
by  Carlo  Maderno  ;  the  Palazzo  Bernini, 


with  its  strange  statue  of  "Calumny" 
by  Bernini,  and  its  still  more  strange 
inscription  by  that  artist,  inveighing 
against  the  world,  and  speaking  of  his 
sufferings  from  its  slanders  ;  the  Palaz- 
zo Piombino,  the  Palazzo  Ferraioli,  the 
Palazzi  Salviati,  Piano,  Verospi,  and 
Theodoli,  which  are  of  little  conse- 
quence or  interest  to  strangers,  but 
which  form  a  feature  of  the  street. 

In  the  good  old  times — and  by  the 
good  old  times  we  all  of  us  mean 
the  days  that  are  passed  and  are  no 
more  ;  the  days  of  our  youth,  which 
we  remember  with  a  sad  pleasure, 
and  the  joys  of  which  we  exaggerate 
perhaps,  wdiile  the  pains  we  forget — 
the  Carnival  in  the  Corso,  which, 
alas  !  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past,  was  a  spectacle  and  an  experi- 
ence full  of  delight.  On  that  week  of 
saturnalia  the  old  sights  and  sounds, 
the  old  hubbub  and  gayety  and  li- 
cence w^as  renewed,  every  folly  was 
indulged  in,  and  a  careless  gladness 
animated  the  world.  Every  window 
and  balcon}'  was  draped  with  carpets, 
tapestries,  and  flowers ;  gay  faces 
looked  out  everywhere,  and  glad 
laughter  filled  the  air.  There  were 
masks  and  harlequins  and  punchin- 
elli  and  masquerading  and  strange 
costumes  and  singing  and  mock 
gallantry  and  cries  of  joy  on  all 
sides.  It  was  the  duty  of  everyone 
to  be  gay.  The  god  Momus  reigned. 
All  the  world  flocked  in  from  the 
country,  and  the  old  dresses  and 
costumes  which  in  every  town  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome  were  then  worn 
daily,  were  to  be  seen.  Now  those 
costumes  have  for  the  most  part  ut- 
terly disappeared,  and  are  only  to  be 
seen  now  and  then,  or  on  the  per- 
sons of  the  models  who  pose  for  the 
artists.  They  were  very  gay,  very 
various,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
them.  Now  they  have  given  way  to 
the  commonplace  and  shabby  dresses  of 
to-day.  But  in  the  old  Carnival  they 
were  everywhere  to  be  seen.  Improvised 
balconies  and  stagings  were  erected  all 
along  the  Corso,  and  these  were  filled 
with  country  girls  in  their  costumes. 
Up  and  down  the  street,  in  double  files, 
slowly,  and  at  snail's  pace,  throngs  of 
open  carriages  followed  each  other,  filled 
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with  flowers  which  the  occupants  scat- 
tered right  and  left,  laughing  the  while 
they  pursued  their  slow  way  through 
the  dense  crowds  that  nlled  the  streets. 
Flowers  and  confetti  showered  upon 
them  as  they  passed,  and  there  was  a 
general  hubbub  of  jollity  and  confusion 
and  madness,  as  if  old  Rome's  descend- 


and  drove  them  madly  forward,  came 
rushing  on,  unmounted,  at  full  gallop, 
and  cheered  loudly  as  they  passed  by 
the  crowd  that  lined  the  sides  of  the 
street,  the  wild  horses  called  the  Bar- 
heri.  They  ran  from  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  to  the  end  of  the  Corso,  where 
the  street  is  narrowed  by  a  wing  of  the 


State  Carriage  of  the  Queen  of  Italy. 


ants  were  still  alive  and  shouting  in  tri- 
umph. In  the  midst  of  all  this  riot  and 
gayety,  as  the  shadows  of  nightfall  drew 
near,  a  trumpet  sounded.  The  mounted 
gendarmes,  who  all  day  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  corners  of  the  streets  to 
preserve  a  certain  decency  of  order  in 
all  this  disorder,  advanced,  and  all  the 
carriages  were  tui-ned  out  of  the  Corso. 
Then  daily  came  the  races,  from  whieh 
the  Corso  takes  its  name.  The  prize 
for  the  winner  of  these  was  formerly  a 
rich  piece  of  velvet,  a  mantle,  a  "  Pal- 
lio,"  or  Pallium.  From  this  fact  these 
races  were  commonly  called  the  Pallio 
Races.  As  soon  as  the  street  was 
cleared  of  carriages  these  took  place. 
Covered  with  spangles,  and  with  dan- 
gling spurs  that  beat  against  their  sides 


Venetian  Palace,  There,  at  a  street 
called  the  Ripresa  dei  Barbeh,  they  were 
generally  stopped  by  a  large  sheet 
spread  across  it,  so  that  they  might  not 
dash  themselves  against  the  wall,  but 
find  only  a  yielding  obstacle  to  bar  their 
further  progress,  and  thus  they  were 
caught  and  restrained. 

The  week  of  Carnival  was  ended  by 
the  so-called  Moccoletti,  when,  as  night 
came  on,  thousands  of  little  Avax  tapers 
were  lighted  and  danced  about  every- 
where, like  fire-flies,  and  everybody  was 
shouting  and  striving  to  put  out  his 
neighbor's  hght.  Jloccolo,  moccolo,  moc- 
colo,  all  cried,  as  they  held  up  their  ta- 
pers, and  strove  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  extinction  ;  and  equally  ev- 
ervwhere   was   heard  the  crv   of  Senza 
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moccolo,  senza  moccolo,  and  shrieks  of 
laughter  as  any  lights  were  extin- 
guished. It  was  all  very  foolish,  if  you 
please,  but  it  was  immensely  diverting. 
The  wise  man  knows  the  charm  of  jol- 
lity, and  of  all  things  nothing  is  so  fool- 
ish as  not  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
sometimes  being  foolish.  A  laugh  is 
the  best  clearer  of  the  brain  and  the 
best  aid  to  digestion.  Man  was  made 
to  laugh,  so  evi'iva  absurdity  and  gay- 
ety  !  and  evviva  canievaJe,  which  swept 
away,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  sad  wor- 
ries of  daily  life  and  the  exasperating 


^Jil-  <,^ 


A   Book-stall  on  the   Corso. 


cares  of  what  is  called   business.     An 
attempt  is  now  talked  of  to  renew  the 


old  customs  of  the  carniyal,  and  large 
preparations  are  to  be  made  to  re-estab- 
lish it  in  all  its  characteristic  features. 
The  races  of  the  Barberi  are  not  to  be 
allowed,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
danger  attending  them.  They  were 
prohibited,  indeed,  several  years  ago 
on  account  of  a  serious  accident  in- 
yolying  the  life  of  several  persons,  the 
horses  in  their  fright  having  deviated 
from  the  street  and  rushed  into  the 
crowd.  In  their  stead,  races  are  j^ro- 
posed  to  be  made  in  cars,  and  the  pop- 
ulace are  to  be  defended  by  a  railing 
along  the  street. 
Whether  in  the  revival 
of  this  festival,  it  will 
be  carried  on  with  the 
old  spirit,  remains  to 
be  seen  ;  Speriamo  ! 


At  the  Palazzo  di 
Venezia  the  Corso,  prop- 
erly so  called,  ends,  but 
formerly  it  probably 
was  continued  to  the 
Capitol,  and  it  fitly 
should  thus  be  contin- 
ued. The  name  of  Cor- 
so is  of  comparatively 
late  date,  and  was  given 
to  it  on  account  of  the 
races  of  unmounted 
horses,  which  take  place 
during  the  C  arn  i v  al . 
Formerly  it  was  called 
the  Via  Flaminia  or  the 
Via  Lata,  and  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  great 
Flaminian  way,  built  in 
_  533-534  B.C.  by  the  Con- 

sul Flaminius,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Tlirasy- 
mene,  and  extending  far 
beyond  the  gates  of 
Rome.  Augustus,  sub- 
sequently, had  the  grand 
idea  —  for  the  Romans 
at  that  time  had  grand 
ideas — of  continuing  it 
as  far  as  Fano  and  be- 
yond, on  both  sides  of 
Rome,  so  as  to  make  it 
practicable  from  one  sea 
to  the  other,  across  the 
continent ;  thus  marrying  the  Ad- 
and  the  Mediterranean.     In  this 


whole 
riatic 
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The   Busiest  Part  of  the   Corso. 
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he  simply  followed  the  scheme  of  the 
great  Csesar,  who,  to  use  his  own  words 
cited  by  Suetonius,  designed  "  Viam 
munire  a  mare  supero  per  Apennini 
dorsum  ad  Tiberim  usque."  It  was 
not  until  the  comparatively  late  day  of 
Pope  Paul  II.,  who  built  the  apostolic 
palace  of  St.  Mark  at  the  beginning  of 
this  street,  that  the  Pallio  Races,  so 
called  in  the  Corso,  were  instituted,  and 
then  it  was  that  the  name  of  Corso  was 
first  given  to  this  street,  in  view  of  this 


enough,  in  this  appellation  it  but  antici- 
pated the  great  street  of  New  York),  was 
in  all  probability  given  to  it  on  account 
of  its  magnificent  breadth  and  dimen- 
sions ;  and  over  it  went  in  ancient  days 
the  grand  processions  and  triumphs  of 
Rome,  with  all  their  splendor  and  pomp 
— entering  the  Flaminian  gate,  which,  if 
it  did  not  occupy  the  same  exact  position 
as  the  present  Porta  del  Popolo,  was  very 
near  to  it,  and  proceeding  through  the 
full  length  of  it  to  the  Capitol. 


■ -iirf-i"";:-!,-—' 


Entrance  of  the   Palazzo  Sciarra. 


fact.  Up  to  this  time  it  had,  as  has 
been  said  before,  the  name  of  Via  Lata, 
and  this  name  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Via  Lata.  The 
name  of  Via  Lata,  which  translated  is 
simply    the    Broadway    (for,  singularly 


A  great  change  has  come  over  the 
Corso  since  those  old  days.  Ruin  and 
desolation  have  for  centuries  efiaced  the 
great  features  of  the  city  and  of  the  Via 
Lata  ;  and  now  the  old  name  of  Via  Lata, 
or  Broadway,  would  be  most  inappropri- 
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ate  to  the  narrow  street  which  is  its  sue-  rattled  along  the  pavement,  and  behind 
cessor.  But  lookin^^-  back  wdth  historic  them,  with  shaven  heads  and  fetters  on 
eyes  into  the  past,  one  can  easily  summon  their  hands  and  feet,  came  the  chiefs  of 
up  the  splendid  ^processions  of  triumph  the  enemies  whom  the  victor  had  con- 
that  once  entered  the  city  at  this  gate  quered.     These   were   followed   by  the 


^  I  ^1      - 
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Morning  on   the   Corso. 


and   passed  along  this  great  way — the 
Via  Lata. 

The  victor  to  whom  the  honor  of  a 
triumph  was  accorded  was  obliged  to 
stand  at  the  gate  until  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  him  to  grant  him  permission  to 
enter.  There  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
clad  in  his  purple  embroidered  robes, 
and  crowned  Avith  laurel,  he  waited,  and 
when  the  permission  was  granted, 
mounted  on  a  magnificent  car  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  and  sometimes 
even  by  elephants,  he  made  his  tri- 
umphal progress,  preceded  by  the  sen- 
ate, and  accompanied  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  citizens  all  dressed  in  white 
robes.  The  air  was  rent  by  the  blow- 
ing of  trumpets  and  horns  and  flutes 
and  every  kind  of  instrument  then 
known.  Flags  and  standards  flouted  the 
air.     Cars  laden  with  the  spoils  of  war 


oxen  and  other  beasts  which  were  to  be 
immolated  in  honor  of  the  occasion  ; 
their  gilded  horns  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  conducted  by  their  executioners, 
who  were  naked  to  the  waist  and  bore 
on  their  shoulders  the  expiatory  axes. 
The  car  on  which  the  victor  stood  was 
of  ivory,  with  rich  chisellings  and  re- 
liefs of  gold,  and  behind  it  walked  the 
slave  or  other  person  who,  from  time  to 
time,  uttered  these  warning  words  : 
"  Remember  that  you  are  a  man  " — 
"  Eespiciens  post  te  hominem  memento 
te."  Then  came  the  phalanxes  of  sol- 
diers in  military  dress,  crowned  with 
laurel  and  sins^inor,  and  shouting  "  lo 
trium2)he,"  and  indulging  in  the  broad- 
est satires  and  jests  ;  for  all  things  were 
permitted  to  them  on  this  occasion,  as 
afterward  in  our  days  in  the  crowds  at 
Carnival. 
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At  the  Capitol  when  the  victor  arrived 
two  white  bulls  were  sacrificed  to  Jove, 
and  the  victor  took  from  his  head  his 
laurel  wreath  and  j)lacediton  the  statue 
of  the  god. 

The  Carnival  of  later  days  in  some  re- 
spects is  a  singular  travesty  of  this. 
There  is  the  same  licence  accorded  to  the 
crowd,  and  until  within  late  days  the 
Carnival  was  also  opened  by  a  sacrifice. 
In  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  on  the  first  day, 
if  there  were  any  j^erson  under  sentence 
of  death  in  Eome,  he  was  then  executed 
and  decapitated,  as  a  warning  to  all  who 
were  about  to  indulge  in  the  festivities 
of  the  coming  week  to  restrain  their 
passions,  and  remember  that  the  axe  of 
justice  and  retribution  was  waiting  to 
punish  crime. 


The  Romans,  under  the  popes,  were 
not  behind  their  imperial  ancestors  in 
their  love  of  pomp  and  processions  and 
festivals  ;  and  the  solemn  and  splendid 
processions  which  were  made  in  the 
mediaeval  times  were  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  sj^lendid  as  the  ancient  triumphs. 
The  Corso  of  those  days  was  the  scene 
of  many  of  these  triumphal  celebrations, 
upon  the  entrance  through  the  gate  of 
some  returning  pope  or  some  distin- 
guished king  or  prince.  When,  for  in- 
stance, Cardinal  Chiaramonti  was  elected 
to  the  papal  chair  (to  mention  one  of 
these  instances),  his  reception  at  his  en- 
trance into  the  city  was  as  magnificent 
almost  as  an  ancient  triumph.  Rome 
had  then  suffered  under  many  political 
afflictions,  and  the  election  of  Pius  VIE. 
was   hailed   by   the  whole  people  with 
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Loungers  on  the   Steps  of  the   Church  of  Sta.  Maria  del   Popolo. 
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exultation  and  unrepressed  joy,  and  it 
was  through  the  gate  of  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo   and  along  the  Corso  that  this 
pageant  awaited  him,   on  July  3,  1799. 
The  scene  that  then  took  place,  and  the 
arrangements  and  dec- 
orations of  the  streets, 
are   fully  described  by 
Cancellieri   in    his    his- 
tory, and  were  celebrat- 
ed by  the  striking  of  a 
medal  in  honor  of  the 
event,  with  the  effigy  of 
the  pope    on    one   side 
and  a   triumphal    arch 
on  the  other.     The  no- 
bility, senate,  and  peo- 
ple were  unanimous  in 
their  rejoicing,  and  by 
their  order  was  erected, 
at  the    opening  of   the 
Corso  from  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  a  great  tri- 
umphal  arch  spanning 
the  street  and  joining  to- 
gether the  two  churches 
of  the  Madonna  dei  Mi- 
racoli  and  Sta.  Maria  di 
Monte   Santo,  which 
flank  on  either  side  the 
entrance  of  the  Corso. 
Upon  this  were  placed 
colossal  statues,  and  it 
was  decorated  with  in- 
scriptions and  emblems 
and    elaborate  orna- 
ments.    In    the   Piazza 
itself  were  erected  two 
long   lines   of  stagings 
and    seats   for   the    ac- 
commodation   of    the 
people,  and  also  for  four 
orchestras,  and  ranged 
along  it  were  long  lines 
of   Neapolitan  soldiers. 
The   streets  were   all 
hung  with  rich  drape- 
ries and  tapestries,  and 
nothing  was  spared  to 
make  the  reception  of  the  pope  as  splen- 
did  as    possible.     General    Bourchard, 
with  a  cortege  of  officers  and  five  hiui- 
dred  men,  went  out  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
Molle  to  meet  the  incoming  pope.    There 
he  assumed  his  grand  papal  robes  and 
mounted  into  a  mai^nificent  ofilt  coach 
drawn  by  six  horses.     Such  was  the  en- 


thusiasm of  the  people  that  they  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  draw  the  carriage  them- 
selves, but  this  the  pope  declined — and 
escorted  by  crowds  of  rejoicing  Romans, 
and  long  lines  of  cavalry  and  foot-sol- 
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The  Flower-sellers. 

diers,  the  pope  entered  the  city.  All 
the  bells  of  all  the  churches  clanged 
their  welcome  for  an  lioiir  and  a  half. 
From  the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  where  the 
pontifical  standards  were  displayed,  the 
peals  of  cannon  were  constant,  and  the 
bands  never  ceased  playing  ;  and  thus 
Pius  Vn.  first  entered  Rome  as  pope. 
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Again,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  where  Nor  did  this  suffice.  For  a  third 
he  went  to  crown  Napoleon  in  1805,  his  time,  on  May  29,  1814,  a  still  more  mag- 
reception  was  equally  splendid,  and  ac-  nificent  and  imposing  reception  awaited 
companied  by  all  the  cardinals,  prelates,  him  on  his  return  to  Rome  after  five 


A   Procession  of  Seminarists. 


and  priests  in  full  dress,  and  by  all  the 
carriages  of  the  nobilit}',  and  large  bod- 
ies of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the 
mounted  Noble  Guard,  and  crowds  of 
the  shouting  and  cheering  populace,  he 
again  made  his  entrance  into  the  city, 
passing  over  the  same  streets  and  going 
first  to  St.  Peter's,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  Sacred  College  and  all  the  Roman 
court  and  senators.  There  he  recited 
the  "Te  Deum."  Thenmoimting  again 
into  his  carriage,  the  Cardinal  York 
opening  the  door,  he  was  borne  on  to 
the  Quirinal,  w^here  he  was  again  re- 
ceived by  the  palatine  cardinals  and  the 
Roman  princes  and  nol^ility.  When  the 
shadows  of  night  came  on  there  was  a 
general  illumination  of  the  city,  and  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter's  blazed  with  light, 
and  the  gorgeous  girandoles  sj^rang  into 
the  air,  and  showered  like  a  fountain  of 
stars  over  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 


years  of  exile.  Again  he  entered  the 
city  through  the  Porta  del  Popolo  and 
passed  through  the  Corso.  Arches  of 
triumph  were  erected  along  the  streets 
that  he  passed.  All  the  houses  were 
richly  adorned  with  hangings  and  tapes- 
tries, and  flowers  and  ornaments  of  every 
kind,  and  the  streets  themselves  were 
strewn  with  laurel  and  myrtle.  Every 
window  was  crowded  by  eager  specta- 
tors, who  threw  flowers  upon  him  as  he 
passed.  Arches  were  also  erected  all 
the  way  outside  the  city  from  Papa 
Giulio,  so  called,  to  the  gate,  decorated 
with  statues  of  Rome  and  Religion,  and 
adorned  with  the  pontifical  arms  and 
flowers  and  wreaths  and  inscriptions 
of  welcome  and  honor.  A  colonnade 
was  also  built  leading  from  the  Porta 
del  Popolo  to  the  Corso.  In  the  Piazza 
de  Venezia  a  most  elaborate  and  cost- 
ly arch  of  the  Doric   order  was  erect- 
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ed  by  the  mercanti  di  Campagna,  with 
groups  of  statues  and  emblems  and  in- 
scriptions ;  and  among  those  who  lent 
their  services  to  this  was  Thorwald- 
sen.  And  thus  again,  for  the  third  time, 
the  pope,  accompanied  by  crowds  of  the 
people,  the  nobility,  the  papal  court, 
the  bands  playing,  the  bells  ringing,  the 
cannon  pealing  from  St.  Angelo,  and 
the  crowd  cheering,  made  his  triumphal 
entrance  into  Rome. 

It  is  useless  to  recount  more  of  these 
great  processions  and  triumphs  of  the 
Corso,  though  they  might  be  continued 
almost  indefinitely.  Even 
within  our  own  days  when- 
ever Pope  Pius  IX.  passed, 
it  was  a  little  triumph. 
Seated  in  a  gilt  carriage 
drawn  by  four  horses,  with 
outriders  in  brilliant  livery, 
and  accomj^anied  by  the 
Noble  Guard  on  horseback, 
in  full  dress,  the  beneficent 
face  and  figure  of  the  kindly 
old  man  might  often  be  seen 
in  the  Corso,  smiling  upon 
the  crowd  through  which 
he  passed,  and  holding  out 
his  hand  with  three  fingers 
spread  (on  one  of  which  was 
the  great  papal  ring),  in  ben- 
ediction of  the  people,  who, 
as  he  went  by,  prostrated 
themselves  before  him.  This 
is  now,  alas  !  a  thing  of  the 
past.  For  many  a  year  no 
papal  carriage  has  passed 
through  the  Corso,  or  else- 
where in  the  city,  and   not 

even  a  gilded  coach  of  any ^ 

cardinal,  such  as  used,  in  the  "^  ~~ 
times  gone  by,  so  often  to 
be  seen.  The  farce  of  pris- 
oner in  the  Vatican  is  still 
going  on,  and  yet — and  yet, 
if  the  Pope  were  now  to  re- 
appear in  the  Corso  and 
along  the  streets  of  Rome 
as  he  was  once  wont,  and  as 
he  is  free  as  air  to  do,  if  he 
so  wills,  the  people  would 
again  prostrate  themselves 
before  him  and  ask  his  ben- 
ediction ;  for  thouofh  times 


to  their  king,  and  satisfied  with  his 
rule,  they  are  still  Catholics,  and  the 
paj^al  power  reigns,  at  least,  in  their  re- 
ligion ;  and  even  the  king  and  queen  and 
the  whole  court  would,  as  he  passed,  bow 
down  before  him  as  the  representative 
of  a  power  above  this  world. 

Now,  instead  of  Pope  and  Cardinals, 
one  often  sees  the  King,  in  a  simple 
equipage,  driving  or  driven,  and  accom- 
panied by  some  gentleman  of  the  Court, 
bowing  constantly  and  lifting  his  hat  in 
response  to  the  salutations  of  the  world 
of  Rome — or  the  Queen,  with  her  out- 


Tramontana — the  Cold  Wind  of  Rome. 


have  changed,  politics  have  changed,  and    riders,  smiling  graciously,  and  looking, 
roj^alty  reigns,  and  the  people  are  loyal    as  she  is,  sweet,  gentle,'  kind,  and  ex- 
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tremely  intelligent ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  she  is,  as  she  deserves  to  be,  adored 
by  her  people. 


street  with  an  iron-spiked  gorget  on  his 
neck  to  prevent  him  from  bending  down 
his  head  and  hiding  his  face,  so  that  the 


^  iilo  i^iHt) 


ii  ncDnm^ 


The  Little  FIq//s,i 


Other  spectacles  I  have  seen  in  this 
old  street  of  the  Corso,  the  reverse  of  tri- 
umph, within  our  own  days  ;  it  was  the 
custom,  when  a  thief  was  taken  and  con- 
victed, to  lead  him  publicly  through  this 


whole  world  might  see  him  and  know 
him.  Two  men  with  a  drum  and  fife, 
which  they  constantly  beat  and  played 
upon  to  attract  attention,  accompanied 
him.     This  custom  has  now  gone  out  of 
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use  ;  but  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  was 
not  as  efficient,  and  perhaps  even  more 
so,  in  deterring  persons  from  the  crime 
of  theft  than  a  simple  imprisonment  for 
a  few  weeks  ;  for,  after  all,  the  sense  of 
shame  is  in  the  human  heart  as  strong 
in  its  effect,  if  not  stronger,  than  pun- 
ishment or  imprisonment. 

Still  other  scenes  here  occasionally 
meet  the  eyes.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  a 
baptism,  or  a  wedding,  or  a  funeral  pro- 
cession. If  it  is  a  baptism,  in  the  first 
carriage,  triumphant,  dressed  in  cos- 
tume, with  her  long  ear-rings  in  her  ears, 
her  gold  chain  on  her  neck,  her  filigree 
pin  in  her  hair,  sits  the  nurse,  the  com- 
mander of  the  occasion,  with  the  infant 
in  her  arms  swaddled  in  white.  You 
may  know  if  it  be  a  girl  or  a  boy  by  the 
color  of  the  ribbon  that  is  attached  to 
its  dress,  which  the  nurse  takes  proud 
care  shall  be  full  in  sight.  If  it  is  a  boy, 
the  ribbon  is  red — if  a  girl,  it  is  blue, 
for  that  is  the  color  which  belongs  spe- 
cially to  the  Madonna.  You  are  not 
left  in  the  condition  of  the  man  who 
has  to  guess  the  sex.  "  You  have  had  a 
child  born  to  you  this  morning — what  is 
it,  a  girl  or  a  boy  ?  "  once  said  an  Irish- 
man, rather  a  foolish  one,  be  it  confessed, 
to  his  friend.    "  Guess,"  was  the  answer. 


It  is  a  boy."     "  No,  guess  again. 


It 


is  a  girl."  "Ah  !  somebody  tauld  you," 
was  the  reply.  This  ribbon  saves  you 
the  guessing  and  proclaims  the  truth  to 
the  world.  At  the  side  of  the  nurse, 
somewhat  obliterated,  and  playing,  as 
a  rule,  a  most  secondary  part,  sits  the 
*'  commare,"  or  godmother,  and  two  of 
the  nearest  female  relatives  of  the  in- 
fant. After  this  carriage  comes  anoth- 
er, in  which  sit  the  male  relations,  w^ho 
are,  of  course,  relegated  to  the  second 
plane,  as  of  far  less  consequence  on  this 
grand  occasion.  The  crowd  in  the 
street  stops  at  the  church  door  as  this 
party  descend  and  enter  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, when  the  holy  water  is  sprin- 
kled on  the  child  ;  and  if  startled  by  this 
operation  it  cries  out,  it  is  a  good  sign, 
for  it  shows  that  the  innate  devil  Avhich 
is  always  born  in  us  has  been  driven 
away  by  the  sacramental  blessing. 

Sometimes,  again,   it  is  a  marriage, 

more  or  less  ceremonious  according  to 

the    rank   of   the   parties  —  the    bride 

dressed  in  white,  and  the  bridegroom 

Vol.  X.— 43 


more  sadly  in  black,  as  if  he  were  giv- 
ing himself  away.  A  long  train  of  car- 
riages follows,  with  all  the  friends  and 
relations. 

Sometimes,  again,  it  is  a  funeral,  and 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  this  depends 
also  on  the  rank  of  those  who  are  to  be 
buried.  Among  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes — indeed,  generally,  unless  the 
rank  is  high — the  coffin  is  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  facchini  hired  for  the  oc- 
casion, who  are  clad  in  a  long,  black, 
shabby  sort  of  gown,  that  comes  nearly 
down  to  the  feet ;  but  it  is  not  so  long 
as  not  to  show  the  soiled  trousers  be- 
low it.  Their  heads  and  faces  are  cov- 
ered with  a  black  hood  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, so  that  they  cannot  be  recognized. 
The  parish  priest  precedes  the  proces- 
sion in  his  official  and  sacred  robes, 
holding  on  high  a  tall  crucifix,  and 
after  the  coffin — as  well  as  before  it, 
slowly  marches  a  long  line  of  priests,  or 
Capuchins,  or  members  of  some  religi- 
ous community,  each  carrying  a  lighted 
torch  or  candle — for  this  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  ceremony,  and  is  not  omit- 
ted even  by  the  poorest  classes.  As 
they  move  along  they  chant,  in  a  low, 
monotonous  tone,  the  prayers  and  re- 
sponses appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
and  with,  it  must  be  confessed,  appar- 
ently little  or  no  sense  of  their  meaning. 
After  bearing  the  body  to  the  church 
they  leave  it  there.  Their  function  is 
fulfilled,  and  when  night  has  cast  its 
shadow  over  the  world,  it  is  borne  away 
by  the  facchini  to  its  final  resting-place, 
and  buried  without  pomp,  prayer,  or 
ceremony. 

Sometimes  long  lines  of  some  con- 
fraternity of  monks  may  be  seen  march- 
ing along,  in  monkish  dresses  and  cowls, 
or  one  of  the  begging  community  of 
Franciscans  or  Capuchins  passes  by, 
carrying  a  basket  on  his  arm  and  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  little  tin  box,  with  a 
crucifix  on  one  side  and  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna  on  the  other.  This  he  shakes 
in  your  face  as  he  passes,  and  the  cop- 
per coins  in  it  jingle  as  he  craves  alms, 
either  of  money  or  of  kind.  If  you  pre- 
fer to  give  money,  you  drop  a  Httle  cop- 
per into  the  slit  in  the  tin  box.  But  he 
not  only  begs  of  the  passers  on  the 
street,  but  enters  many  a  shop  and 
shakes  the  tin  box  there,  where  he  often 
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receives  alms  of  kind — as  fruit,  or  vege- 
tables, or  anything  else — vs^hich  is  placed 
in  his  basket  and  thankfully  accepted, 
whatever  it  is. 

Occasionally,  too,  may  be  seen  a  fig- 
ure in  a  white  monastic  dress  and  cowl, 
covering  his  entire  person  —  head  and 
face — so  as  to  render  him  utterly  unrec- 
ognizable, and  with  two  small  holes  in 
front  of  his  cowl  through  which  you 
may,  if  near  him,  see  two  sharp  black 
eyes  peering  forth.  He  also  carries  a 
similar  tin  box  which  he  shakes  as  he 
passes  for  alms.  Who  he  is  you  cannot 
divine,  but  you  cannot  be  sure  that  he 
is  not  some  Roman  friend  or  nobleman, 
whom  you  last  met  at  some  gay  reunion, 
or  ball,  or  party,  and  who  is  now  doing 
penance  by  carrying  about  pubHcly  the 
beggar's  tin  box;  for  there  are  peni- 
tents, so  called,  who  ma^^  belong  to  the 
highest  of  the  nobility  in  Rome. 

Then,  again,  you  will,  especially  in 
the  month  of  May,  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  Madonna,  meet  long  trains  of  lit- 
tle girls  dressed  in  white,  with  garlands, 
and  accompanied  by  some  nun  or  con- 
ventual sister,  who  are  celebrating  some 
festival  in  the  Madonna's  honor  ;  or, 
again,  long  lines  of  little  school-boys, 
.11  black  dress-coats  and  tall  hats,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  priestly  tutor,  and 
taking  their  walk  solemnly  and  with  lit- 
tle fun,  except  what  they  find  in  their 
childish  chatter. 

But  let  us,  too,  make  our  entrance, 
not  triumphantly,  indeed,  but  with  the 
curiosity  of  strangers,  through  the  gate 
of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  open  our 
eyes  to  what  is  to  be  there  seen.  This 
is  one  of  the  princijoal  gates  of  Rome, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  imposing.  Until 
the  railway  was  built,  which  now  lands 
all  travellers  at  the  Piazza  dei  Termini, 
near  the  vast  remains  and  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  this  was  the  chief 
entrance  into  the  city  for  all  who  came 
from  the  north  of  Italy.  Here  passports 
were  examined,  for  none  could  enter 
Rome  without  them,  and  here  the  lug- 
gage was  overhauled,  to  make  it  sure 
that  no  contraband  goods  were  con- 
cealed. The  annoyance  of  all  this  was 
very  great,  and  this,  thank  God  and  the 
new  government,  is  now  over,  and  one 
of  the  things  of  the  past  not  to  be  re- 
gretted. 


The  gate  itself  is  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  Michel  Angelo  ;  but  inas- 
much as  Michel  Angelo  is,  by  popular 
belief,  supposed  to  have  designed  near- 
ly everything,  little  credence  can  be 
given  to  this  statement.  But  whether 
it  was  originally  designed  by  him  or  not, 
nothing  of  his  work  now  remains,  for  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Barozzi  da  Vignola,  in 
1564,  and  since  then  has  suffered  many 
a  change,  all  the  interior  fayade  having 
been  made  by  Bernini. 

This  gate  has  also  revolutionary 
memories,  for  it  was  fortified,  barri- 
caded, armed  with  cannon,  and  was  at- 
tacked and  defended  during  the  French 
invasion  of  1849,  and  it  was  through  it 
that  General  Oudinot  entered  with  the 
French  troops — an  entrance  which,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  republican  party 
and  the  Triiunvirate  of  Rome  were  con- 
cerned, certainly  did  not  correspond  to 
the  inscription  which  accompanied  the 
various  ornaments  and  devices  placed 
over  it  by  Alexander  YIL,  in  1655,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  grand  entry  of  Queen 
Christina  of  S^veden — "Felici  fausto- 
que  ornata  ingressui." 

Entering  this  gate  you  find  yourself 
in  the  large  and  noble  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
in  the  centre  of  which,  surrounded  by 
living  fountains,  stands  the  old  obelisk 
of  Egypt,  that  has  looked  down  upon  so 
many  generations,  and  which  was  erect- 
ed by  Rhamses  L,  in  front  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  and  which  may 
have  thrown  its  shadow  over  Moses  him- 
self. The  piazza  itself  is  like  the  nave 
of  a  wheel,  from  which  radiate,  like 
spokes,  the  three  streets  of  the  Babbu- 
ino,  the  Ripetta,  and  the  Corso,  which  is 
the  central  one,  and  which  is  flanked  on 
either  side  by  the  twin  churches  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Monte  Santo,  and  Sta.  Maria 
dei  Miracoli.  Above  it,  on  the  left,  rises 
the  Pincio,  and  looks  down  upon  it  from 
its  terraces.  These  charming  walks  were 
once  the  old  Domitian  Gardens,  and 
here,  in  or  close  beside  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  the  restless,  cruel,  cowardly,  vio- 
lent, and  luxurious  lover  and  murderer 
of  Poppsea,  and  son  of  the  imperious 
Agrippina,  the  half-madman,  artist,  and 
musician,  Nero,  cowardly  even  in  his 
death,  was  finally  laid  to  rest  ;  for  he 
was  one  of  the  Domitian  family.  The 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  close 
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by  the  gate,  is  said,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Church,  to  have  been 
the  site  of  his  tomb.  Whether  this  is 
founded  in  fact  is  questionable,  but  it 
is  certain  that,  if  not  exactly  there,  it 
was  in  its  close  vicinity.  No  fragment  of 
it  now  remains,  however,  for  Pasquale 
n.,  urged  by  the  prayers  of  the  Roman 
people,  effaced  even  the  last  fragments  of 
it,  yielding  to  the  then  universal  super- 
stition that  the  tomb  was  haunted  by 
evil  spirits  and  demons,  who  assailed 
everyone  who  passed  near  it.  These 
malignant  spirits  were  supposed  to 
dwell  in  the  branches  of  a  great  nut- 
tree  which  grew  out  of  the  top  of  this 
tomb  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  tomb, 
Pope  Pasquale  11.,  in  1099,  utterly  de- 
stroyed after  a  fast  and  prayers  of 
three  days,  leaving  not  a  vestige  of  it, 
throwing  the  ashes  of  Nero  into  the  Ti- 
ber, sanctifying  the  spot,  and  building 
thereon  the  church  which  still  stands 
there.  Alexander  VI.,  the  Borgian  Pope, 
was  ajQfected  by  the  same  superstition, 
and,  centuries  after,  he  decorated  the 
church,  and,  among  other  things,  caused 
a  representation  in  stucco  to  be  made  of 
the  tomb  of  Nero  and  the  nut-tree,  and 
the  evil  spirits  that  dwelt  therein,  and 
there  it  still  may  be  seen. 

While  at  this  end  of  the  Corso  there 
is  this  sad  tradition,  at  the  other  end  is 
another  tradition,  as  dear  to  the  Chris- 
tian world  as  this  is  detestable.  The 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  which 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  Doria  Palace, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the 
site  of  the  house  where  St.  Paul  lodged 
with  the  centurion,  and  in  the  subter- 
ranean church  is  a  spring  of  water,  mi- 
raculous in  its  origin,  and  which,  is  tra- 
ditionally supposed  to  have  suddenly 
burst  forth  to  enable  St.  Paul  to  bap- 
tize his  disciples. 

Besides  the  obelisk  of  Rhamses  I. 
there  is  another  remnant  of  the  ancient 
world  in  the  Corso,  which  is  still  in  ad- 
mirable preservation.  This  is  the  col- 
umn of  Antonine,  so  called — which  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  that  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius — but  now  is  known  properly 
to  be  that  of  one  of  the  purest  and  best 
of  all  the  royal  race  whose  lives  history 
has  recorded  ;  of  the  emperor  and  phi- 
losopher Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  "  Med- 
itations"  are   inspired   by  the  noblest 


sentiments  of  honor,  justice,  and  truth, 
and  of  an  abnegation  of  self  which  is 
supposed  to  be  only  Christian.  Here, 
too,  among  the  bas-reliefs  on  its  sides 
which  figure  the  conquests  of  the  Mar- 
comannic  wars,  is  one  which  represents 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  miracle  ef- 
fected by  the  prayers  of  the  Cliristian 
legion.  Jupiter  is  here  seen,  with  water 
falling  from  his  outspread  arms,  in  an- 
swer to  the  prayers  for  water  which  this 
legion  were  requested  to  make  at  a  time 
when  the  army  was  greatly  distressed 
for  want  of  it.  The  tradition  is  founded 
upon  a  passage  in  Eusebius,  and  a  letter 
of  Justin  Martyr,  and  though  great  sus- 
picion attaches  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  last,  the  Church  has  accepted  it  as 
true,  and  historians  have  constantly 
repeated  it.  Why  the  Christians  should 
pray  to  Jupiter — and  why  Jupiter  should 
answer — is  not  explained,  but  miracles 
are  rarely  explicable. 

\Vhat  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
daily  soon  ceases  to  make  a  deep  or  sharp 
impression  on  the  mind,  and  to  many 
of  the  Romans,  even  of  the  better  class, 
who  are  ignorant  of  history  and  have 
no  literary  training,  the  very  names  of 
the  relics  and  remains  of  antiquity, 
which  so  deeply  impress  the  stranger, 
are  often  unknown.  An  odd  instance 
of  this  occurred  on  the  first  visit  of  the 
Queen  of  Italy  to  Rome.  As  she 
passed  for  the  first  time  through  the 
Corso  and  caught  a  glimpse  in  j)assing 
of  this  column  of  Aurelius,  she  eagerly 
turned  to  the  gentleman  who  accom- 
panied her  (who  was  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  court)  and  asked,  "■What 
is  that  column?"  "Ah,  that,"  hesitat- 
ingly replied  the  person  addressed, 
"  that — oh !  that  is  the  colonna  of  Piazza 
Colonna." 

There  is  also  another  reminiscence  of 
Marcus  near  the  Via  della  Vita,  and  this 
is  an  inscription  on  the  wall  recording 
the  fact  that  here  once  stood  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  this  great  emperor, 
which  was  entirely  destroyed  by  order 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  ;  and  this  in- 
scription, strangely  enough,  recording 
his  barbarous  act,  was  placed  there  by 
the  pope  himself,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
glory  not  a  shame. 

The  arch  of  Claudius  was  near  the 
Piazza  Sciarra,  to  the  right  of  the  church 
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of  the  Cara  Vita,  which  belongs  to  the    are  heard  in  the  darkness  :  "Show  your 
Jesuits.     There  is  no  vestige  of  it  now    penance  ;   show  your  sense  of  Christ's 

sacrifice;  show  it  with  the 
whip."  After  which,  for  some 
fifteen  minutes,  the  penitents, 
stripped  naked  to  the  waist, 
scourge  themselves  with 
strings  of  knotted  whipcord, 
crying  out,  "Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  pray  for  us."  The  se- 
verer the  scourging  the 
greater  the  expiation,  and  the 
bleeding  backs  of  the  peni- 
tents attest  their  faith  in  this 
strange  and  melancholy  mode 
of  pacifying  an  angry  God, 
or  at  least  a  God  who  is 
pleased  by  the  sufferings  self- 
inflicted  of  his  creatures. 

Among  the  other  churches 
in  the  Corso  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  the  St.  Gia- 
como  degli  Incurabili,  of  the 
Augustine  church  of  Gesti  e 
Maria,  and  St.  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina.  This  church  is  in- 
teresting as  being  the  burial- 
place  of  Nicholas  Poussin,  and 
as  containing  a  remarkable 
picture  by  Guido  represent- 
ing the  Crucifixion,  which  is 
thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Brown- 
The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  as 


A  Boy  Flower-seller. 

remaining,  nor  of  the  other  arches  of 
Domitian,  Claudius,  and  Gordian,  which 
once  spanned  the  Corso  ;  but  the  church 
of  the  Cara  Vita,  which  stands  on  or  near 
the  spot  where  once  stood  the  arch  of 
Claudius,  is  perhaps  in  some  respects 
as  characteristic  of  modem  times  and 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  were  these  tri- 
umphal arches  of  ancient  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  church  is  small, 
and  of  no  special  interest  in  itself,  but 
during  Lent  an  extraordinary  penitence 
takes  place  there,  which,  however  it  may 
conflict  with  our  notions  of  a  kind  and 
beneficent  God  of  mercy  and  love,  is  at 
least  singular  and  interesting.  Here, 
when  the  shadows  of  night  come  on 
and  darken  entirely  the  whole  church, 
so  that  nothing  definite  can  be  seen,  an 
exhortation  from  the  priest  is  heard  com- 


ing, m 
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"  Of  Master  Guido  Reiii,  Christ  on  cross, 
Second  to  nauglit  observable  in  Rome." 

And  again  : 

"This  San  Lorenzo  seems 
My  own  particular  place.     I  always  say 
I  used  to  wonder,  wlien  I  stood  scarce  high 
As  the  bed  here,  what  the  marble  lion  meant, 
Eating  the  figure  of  a  prostrate  man." 

But  here  there  is  neither  time  nor 
space  to  linger  much  longer  among 
those  churches.  Still  there  is  one  more, 
that  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo  in  the 
Piazza,  into  which  a  glance  at  least 
must  be  given  at  some  of  the  interest- 
ing things  it  contains.  Here,  then,  are 
noble   pictures   by  Pinturicchio,  and  a 


ing  out  of  the  silence,  imploring  those  chapel  built  by  Giovanni  delle  Rovere, 

who  have  been  guilty  of  sins  of  commis-  and  decorated  by  the  same  artist,  and 

sion  and  omission  to  repent  and  expi-  an  Assumption  by  Carlo  Maratta,  and  a 

ate  them  by  self-flagellation.     A  bell  is  chapel  designed  by  Raffaelle,  in  which 

then  rung,  and  these  words  in  Italian  he  manifests  himself  in  the  triple  char- 
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acter  of  architect,  painter,  and  sculptor 
— for  the  design  of  the  mosaic  on  the 
ceiling,  as  well  as  the  architecture,  is  by 
him — and  also  a  marble  group  below  of 
Jonah  sitting  on  a  whale.  Here,  too,  is 
a  work  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  who  is 
buried  in  this  church.  And  there  are 
other  things  of  interest  which  we  must 
now  pass  by. 

Close  by  this  church  is  the  Augus- 
tine Convent  belonging  to  it,  in  which 
Luther  made  his  home  while  he  was  in 
the  Eternal  City.  Here  he  celebrated 
mass.  Here  he  prostrated  himself,  and 
cried  out,  "  Hail,  sacred  Rome,  thrice 
sacred  for  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
shed  here."     But  before  he  left  Rome 


his  opinion  changed,  his  Catholic  faith 
was  sapped,  and  from  being  a  devoted 
ally  he  became,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
the  most  determined  opponent  of  the 
Church. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  the  Cor- 
so,  with  its  obelisks  and  fountains  and 
palaces  and  shops  ;  its  remains  of  anti- 
quity and  its  modem  sights  ;  its  ancient 
triumphs  and  its  modern  processions  ; 
of  its  living  populace  and  its  equall}*  liv- 
ing ghosts  that  haunt  it,  and  whisper 
to  the  memory  and  imagination.  At 
all  these  visions  of  the  dead  and  of  the 
living  we  can  but  cast  here  a  hurried 
glance,  for,  fully  to  record  them,  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  paper  like  this. 


THE  VOICES   OF   EARTH. 

By  Archibald  Lampman. 


We  have  not  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

The  song  of  star  to  star  ;  but  there  are  sounds 
More  deep  than  human  joy  or  human  tears. 

That  nature  uses  in  her  common  rounds  ; 
The  fall  of  streams,  the  cry  of  winds  that  strain 

The  oak,  the  roaring  of  the  sea's  surge,  might 
Of  thunder  breaking  afar  off,  or  rain 

That  falls  by  minutes  in  the  summer  night. 
These  are  the  voices  of  earth's  secret  soul, 

Uttering  the  mystery  from  which  she  came 
To  him  who  hears  them  grief  beyond  control, 

Or  joy  inscrutable  without  a  name 
Wakes  in  his  heart  thoughts  buried  there,  impearled 
Before  the  birth  and  making  of  the  world. 
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By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osboiirne. 


CHAPTEK  Vn. 

IRONS    IN     THE     FIRE. 

Opes  Strepitumque. 

HE  food  of  the  body  dif- 
fers not  so  greatly  for 
the  fool  or  the  sage,  the 
elephant  or  the  cock- 
sparrow  ;  and  similar 
chemical  elements,  vari- 
ously disguised,  sup- 
port all  mortals.  A  brief  study  of  Pin- 
kerton  in  his  new  setting  convinced 
me  of  a  kindred  truth  about  that  other 
and  mental  digestion,  by  which  we  ex- 
tract what  is  called  "fun  for  our  money  " 
out  of  life.  In  the  same  spirit  as  a 
schoolboy,  deep  in  Mayne  Reid,  handles 
a  dummy  gun  and  crawls  among  imag- 
inary forests,  Pinkerton  sped  through 
Kearney  Street  upon  his  daily  business, 
representing  to  himself  a  highly  colored 
part  in  life's  performance,  and  happy 
for  hours  if  he  should  have  chanced  to 
brush  against  a  millionaire.  Reality 
was  his  romance  ;  he  gloried  to  be  thus 
engaged  ;  he  wallowed  in  his  business. 
Suppose  a  man  to  dig  up»  a  galleon 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  his  rakish 
schooner  keeping  the  while  an  offing 
under  easy  sail,  and  he,  by  the  blaze  of 
a  great  fire  of  wreckwood,  to  measure 
ingots  by  the  bucketful  on  the  uproari- 
ous beach  :  such  an  one  might  realize 
a  greater  material  spoil ;  he  should  have 
no  more  profit  of  romance  than  Pinker- 
ton  when  he  cast  up  his  weekly  balance- 
sheet  in  a  bald  office.  Every  dollar 
gained  was  like  something  brought 
ashore  from  a  mysterious  deep  ;  every 
venture  made  was  like  a  diver's  plunge  ; 

Copyrifcht.  1891,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


and  as  he  thrust  his  bold  hand  into  the 
plexus  of  the  money-market,  he  was  de- 
lightedly aware  of  how  he  shook  the 
pillars  of  existence,  turned  out  men  (as 
at  a  battle-cry)  to  labor  in  far  coun- 
tries, and  set  the  gold  twitching  in  the 
drawers  of  millionaires. 

I  could  never  fathom  the  full  extent 
of  his  speculations  ;  but  there  were  five 
separate  businesses  which  he  avowed 
and  carried  like  a  banner.  The  Thirteen 
Star  Golden  State  Brandy^  Warranted 
Entire  (a  very  flagrant  distillation)  filled 
a  great  part  of  his  thoughts  and  was 
kept  before  the  public  in  an  eloquent 
but  misleading  treatise :  Why  drink 
French  Brandy?  A  Woi^d  to  the  Wise. 
He  kept  an  office  for  advertisers,  coun- 
selling, designing,  acting  as  middleman 
with  printers  and  bill-stickers,  for  the 
inexperienced  or  the  uninspired :  the 
dull  haberdasher  came  to  him  for  ideas, 
the  smart  theatrical  agent  for  his  local 
knowledge  ;  and  one  and  all  departed 
with  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet :  How, 
Wlien,  and  Where;  or,  the  Advertiser's 
Vade-Mecum.  He  had  a  tug  chartered 
every  Saturday  afternoon  and  night, 
carried  people  outside  the  Heads,  and 
provided  them  with  lines  and  bait  for 
six  hours'  fishing,  at  the  rate  of  five 
dollars  a  person.  I  am  told  that  some 
of  them  (doubtless  adroit  anglers)  made 
a  profit  on  the  transaction.  Occasionally 
he  bought  wrecks  and  condemned  ves- 
sels :  these  latter  (I  cannot  tell  you  how) 
found  their  way  to  sea  again  under 
aliases,  and  continued  to  stem  the  waves 
triumphantly  enough  under  the  colors 
of  Bolivia  or  Nicaragua.  Lastly,  there 
was  a  certain  agricultural  engine,  glory- 
ing in  a  great  deal  of  vermilion  and 
blue  paint,  and  filling  (it  appeared)  a 
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"long-felt  want,"  in  which  his  interest 
was  something  like  a  tenth. 

This  for  the  face  or  front  of  his  con- 
cerns. "On  the  outside,"  as  he  phrased 
it,  he  was  variously  and  mysteriously 
engaged.  No  dollar  slept  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  rather  he  kept  all  simultaneously 
flying  like  a  conjurer  with  oranges.  My 
own  earnings,  when  I  began  to  have  a 
share,  he  would  but  show  me  for  a 
moment,  and  disperse  again,  like  those 
illusive  money  gifts  which  are  flashed 
in  the  eyes  of  childhood  only  to  be 
entombed  in  the  missionary  box.  And 
he  would  come  down  radiant  from  a 
weekly  balance-sheet,  clap  me  on  the 
shoulder,  declare  himself  a  winner  by 
Gargantuan  figures,  and  prove  destitute 
of  a  quarter  for  a  drink. 

"  What  on  earth  have  you  done  with 
it  ?  "  I  would  ask. 

"Into  the  mill  again  ;  all  re-invested  ! " 
he  would  cry,  with  infinite  delight.  In- 
vestment was  ever  his  word.  He  could 
not  bear  what  he  called  gambling. 
"Never  touch  stocks,  Loudon,"  he 
would  say ;  "  nothing  but  legitimate 
business."  And  yet,  Heaven  knows, 
many  an  indurated  gambler  might  have 
drawn  back  appalled  at  the  first  hint  of 
some  of  Pinkerton's  investments  !  One, 
which  I  succeeded  in  tracking  home, 
and  instance  for  a  specimen,  was  a  sev- 
enth share  in  the  charter  of  a  certain 
ill-starred  schooner  bound  for  Mexico, 
to  smuggle  weapons  on  the  one  trip, 
and  cigars  upon  the  other.  The  latter 
end  of  this  enterprise,  involving  (as  it 
did)  shipwreck,  confiscation,  and  a  law- 
suit with  the  underwriters,  was  too 
painful  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  length. 
"  It's  proved  a  disappointment,"  was  as 
far  as  my  friend  would  go  with  me  in 
words  ;  but  I  knew,  from  observation, 
that  the  fabric  of  his  fortunes  tottered. 
For  the  rest,  it  was  only  by  accident  I 
got  wind  of  the  transaction  ;  for  Pinker- 
ton,  after  a  time,  was  shy  of  introducing 
me  to  his  arcana  :  the  reason  you  are 
to  hear  presently. 

The  office  which  was  (or  should  have 
been)  the  point  of  rest  for  so  many 
evolving  dollars  stood  in  the  heart  of 
the  city :  a  high  and  spacious  room, 
with  many  plate-glass  windows.  A 
glazed  cabinet  of  polished  redwood  of- 
fered to  the  eye  a  regiment  of  some  two 


hundred  bottles,  conspicuously  labelled. 
These  were  all  charged  with  Pinkerton's 
Thirteen  Star,  although  from  across  the 
room  it  would  have  required  an  expert 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  same  num- 
ber of  bottles  of  Courvoisier.  I  used 
to  twit  my  friend  with  this  resemblance, 
and  propose  a  new  edition  of  the  pam- 
phlet, with  the  title  thus  improved : 
Why  Drink  French  Brandy,  when  we 
give  you  the  same  labels?  The  doors  of 
the  cabinet  revolved  all  day  upon  their 
hinges  ;  and  if  there  entered  any  one 
who  was  a  stranger  to  the  merits  of  the 
brand,  he  departed  laden  with  a  bottle. 
When  I  used  to  protest  at  this  extrava- 
gance, "My  dear  Loudon,"  Pinkerton 
would  cry,  "  you  don't  seem  to  catch  on 
to  business  principles  !  The  prime  cost 
of  the  spirit  is  literally  nothing.  I 
couldn't  find  a  cheaper  advertisement  if 
I  tried."  Against  the  side  post  of  the 
cabinet  there  leaned  a  gaudy  umbrella, 
preserved  there  as  a  relic.  It  appears 
that  when  Pinkerton  was  about  to  place 
Thirteen  Star  upon  the  market,  the 
rainy  season  was  at  hand.  He  lay  dark, 
almost  in  penury,  awaiting  the  first 
shower,  at  which,  as  upon  a  signal,  the 
main  thoroughfares  became  dotted  Ts-ith 
his  agents,  vendors  of  advertisements  ; 
and  the  whole  world  of  San  Francisco, 
from  the  business  man  fleeing  for  the 
feiT;y'-boat,  to  the  lady  waiting  at  the 
corner  for  her  car,  sheltered  itself  under 
umbrellas  with  this  strange  device  :  Are 
you  Wet?  Try  Tliirteen  Star.  "It  was 
a  mammoth  boom,"  said  Pinkerton,  with 
a  sigh  of  delighted  recollection.  "There 
wasn't  another  umbrella  to  be  seen.  I 
stood  at  this  window,  Loudon,  feasting 
my  eyes  ;  and  I  declare,  I  felt  like  Van- 
derbilt."  And  it  was  to  this  neat  appli- 
cation of  the  local  climate  that  he  owed, 
not  only  much  of  the  sale  of  Thirteen 
Star,  but  the  whole  business  of  his  ad- 
vertising agency. 

The  large  desk  (to  resume  our  survey 
of  the  office)  stood  about  the  middle, 
knee-deep  in  stacks  of  handbills  and 
posters,  of  Why  Drink  French  Brandy? 
and  The  Advertiser's  Vade-Mecum.  It 
was  flanked  upon  the  one  hand  by  two 
female  type-writers,  who  rested  not  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  four,  and 
upon  the  other  by  a  model  of  the  agri- 
cultural machine.    The  walls,  where  they 
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were  not  broken  by  telephone  boxes  and 
a  couple  of  photographs — one  represent- 
ing the  wreck  of  the  James  L.  Moody  on 
a  bold  and  broken  coast,  the  other  the 
Saturday  tug  alive  with  amateur  fishers — 
almost  disappeared  under  oil-paintings 
gaudily  framed.  Many  of  these  were 
relics  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  I  must 
do  Pinkerton  the  justice  to  say  that 
none  of  them  were  bad,  and  some  had 
remarkable  merit.  The}'  went  off  slow- 
ly but  for  handsome  figures  ;  and  their 
places  were  progressively  supplied  with 
the  work  of  local  artists.  These  last  it 
was  one  of  my  first  duties  to  review  and 
criticise.  Some  of  them  were  villainous, 
yet  all  were  salable.  I  said  so  ;  and 
the  next  moment  saw  myself,  the  figure 
of  a  miserable  renegade,  bearing  arms  in 
the  wrong  camp.  I  was  to  look  at  pic- 
tures thenceforward,  not  with  the  eye 
of  the  artist,  but  the  dealer  ;  and  I  saw 
the  stream  widen  that  divided  me  from 
all  I  loved. 

"  Now,  Loudon,"  Pinkerton  had  said, 
the  morning  after  the  lecture,  "now, 
Loudon,  we  can  go  at  it  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  This  is  what  I  have  longed 
for  ;  I  wanted  two  heads  and  four  arms ; 
and  now  I  have  'em.  You'll  find  it's 
just  the  same  as  art  —  all  observation 
and  imagination  ;  only  more  movement. 
Just  wait  till  you  begin  to  feel  the 
charm  ! " 

I  might  have  waited  long.  Perhaps 
I  lack  a  sense  ;  for  our  whole  existence 
seemed  to  me  one  dreary  bustle,  and  the 
place  we  bustled  in  fitly  to  be  called  the 
Place  of  Yawning.  I  slept  in  a  little  den 
behind  the  office  ;  Pinkerton,  in  the  office 
itself,  stretched  on  a  patent  sofa  which 
sometimes  collapsed,  his  slumbers  still 
further  menaced  by  an  imminent  clock 
with  an  alarm.  Roused  by  this  diabol- 
ical contrivance,  we  rose  early,  went 
forth  early  to  breakfast,  and  returned 
by  nine  to  what  Pinkerton  called  work, 
and  I  distraction.  Masses  of  letters 
must  be  opened,  read,  and  answered  ; 
some  by  me  at  a  subsidiary  desk  which 
had  been  introduced  on  the  morning  of 
my  arrival  ;  others  by  my  bright-eyed 
friend,  pacing  the  room  like  a  caged 
lion  as  he  dictated  to  the  tinkling  type- 
writers. Masses  of  wet  proof  had  to  be 
overhauled  and  scrawled  upon  with  a 
blue  pencil — "  rustic  " — "  six-inch  caps  " 


— "  bold  spacing  here  " — or  sometimes 
terms  more  fervid,  as  for  instance  this, 
which  I  remember  Pinkerton  to  have 
spirted  on  the  margin  of  an  advertise- 
ment of  Soothing  Syrup  :  "  Throw  this 
all  down.  Have  you  never  printed  an 
advertisement  ?  I'll  be  round  in  half 
an  hour."  The  ledger  and  sale-book, 
besides,  we  had  always  with  us.  Such 
was  the  backbone  of  our  occupation, 
and  tolerable  enough ;  but  the  far  great- 
er proportion  of  our  time  was  consumed 
by  visitors,  whole-souled,  grand  fellows 
no  doubt,  and  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  but 
to  me  unfortunately  not  diverting. 
Some  were  apparently  half-witted,  and 
must  be  talked  over  by  the  hour  before 
they  could  reach  the  humblest  decision, 
which  the}^  only  left  the  office  to  return 
again  (ten  minutes  later)  and  rescind. 
Others  came  with  a  vast  show  of  hur- 
ry and  despatch,  but  I  observed  it  to 
be  principally  show.  The  agricultural 
model  for  instance,  which  was  practica- 
ble, proved  a  kind  of  flypaper  for  these 
busybodies.  I  have  seen  them  blankly 
turn  the  crank  of  it  for  five  minutes  at 
a  time,  simulating  (to  nobody's  decep- 
tion) business  interest :  "  Good  thing 
this,  Pinkerton  ?  Sell  much  of  it  ?  Ha ! 
Couldn't  use  it,  I  suppose,  as  a  medium 
of  advertisement  for  my  article?" — 
which  was  perhaps  toilet  soap.  Others 
(a  still  worse  variety)  carried  us  to 
neighboring  saloons  to  dice  for  cock- 
tails and  (after  the  cocktails  were  paid) 
for  dollars  on  a  corner  of  the  counter. 
The  attraction  of  dice  for  all  these  peo- 
ple was  indeed  extraordinary  :  at  a  cer- 
tain club,  were  I  once  dined  in  the 
character  of  "my  partner,  Mr.  Dodd," 
the  dice-box  came  on  the  table  with  the 
wine,  an  artless  substitute  for  after-din- 
ner wit. 

Of  all  our  visitors,  I  believe  I  pre- 
ferred Emperor  Norton  ;  the  very  men- 
tion of  whose  name  reminds  me  I  am 
doing  scanty  justice  to  the  folks  of  San 
Francisco.  In  what  other  city  would  a 
harmless  madman  who  supposed  him- 
self emperor  of  the  two  Americas  have 
been  so  fostered  and  encouraged  ? 
Where  else  would  even  the  people  of 
the  streets  have  respected  the  poor 
soul's  illusion  ?  AVhere  else  would 
bankers  and  merchants  have  received 
his  visits,  cashed  his  cheques,  and  sub- 
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mitted  to  Lis  small  assessments  ?  Where 
else  would  he  have  been  suffered  to  at- 
tend and  address  the  exhibition  days  of 
schools  and  colleges  ?  Where  else,  in 
God's  green  earth,  have  taken  his  pick 
of  restaurants,  ransacked  the  bill  of 
fare,  and  departed  scathless  ?  They  tell 
me  he  was  even  an  exacting  patron, 
threatening  to  withdraw  his  custom 
when  dissatisfied  ;  and  I  can  believe  it, 
for  his  face  wore  an  expression  distinct- 
ly gastronomical.  Pinkerton  had  re- 
ceived from  this  monarch  a  cabinet 
appointment  ;  I  have  seen  the  brevet, 
wondering  mainly  at  the  good  nature  of 
the  printer  who  had  executed  the  forms, 
and  I  think  my  friend  was  at  the  head 
either  of  foreign  affairs  or  education  : 
it  mattered,  indeed,  nothing,  the  pres- 
tation being  in  all  offices  identical.  It 
was  at  a  comparatively  early  date  that  I 
saw  Jim  in  the  exercise  of  his  public 
functions.  His  Majesty  entered  the  of- 
fice— a  portly,  rather  flabby  man,  with 
the  face  of  a  gentleman,  rendered  un- 
speakably pathetic  and  absurd  by  the 
great  sabre  at  his  side  and  the  peacock's 
feather  in  his  hat. 

'*  I  have  called  to  remind  you,  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  that  you  are  somewhat  in 
arrear  of  taxes,"  he  said,  with  old-fash- 
ioned, stately  courtesy. 

"  Well,  Your  Majesty,  what  is  the 
amount  ?  "  asked  Jim  ;  and  when  the 
figure  was  named  (it  was  generally  two 
or  three  dollars),  paid  upon  the  nail 
and  offered  a  bonus  in  the  shape  of 
Thirteen  Star. 

"  I  am  always  delighted  to  patronize 
native  industries,"  said  Norton  the 
First.  "  San  Francisco  is  public-spirit- 
ed in  what  concerns  its  Emperor ;  and 
indeed,  sir,  of  all  m}^  domains,  it  is  my 
favorite  city." 

"  Come,"  said  I,  when  he  was  gone, 
"  I  prefer  that  customer  to  the  lot." 

"  It's  really  rather  a  distinction,"  Jim 
admitted.  "I  think  it  must  have  been 
the  umbrella  racket  that  attracted  him." 

We  were  distinguished  under  the  rose 
by  the  notice  of  other  and  greater  men. 
There  were  days  when  Jim  wore  an  air 
of  unusual  capacity  and  resolve,  spoke 
with  more  brevity  like  one  pressed  for 
time,  and  took  often  on  his  tongue  such 
phrases  as  "  Longhurst  told  me  so  this 
morning,"  or  "I  had  it  straight  from 


Longhurst  himself."  It  was  no  w^onder, 
I  used  to  think,  that  Pinkerton  was 
called  to  council  with  such  Titans  ;  for 
the  creature's  quickness  and  resource 
were  beyond  praise.  In  the  early  days 
when  he  consulted  me  without  reserve, 
pacing  the  room,  projecting,  ciphering, 
extending  hypothetical  interests,  treb- 
ling imaginary  capital,  his  "  engine  "  (to 
renew  an  excellent  old  word)  laboring 
full  steam  ahead,  I  could  never  decide 
whether  my  sense  of  respect  or  enter- 
tainment were  the  stronger.  But  these 
good  hours  were  destined  to  curtail- 
ment. 

"Yes,  it's  smart  enough,"  I  once  ob- 
served. "  But,  Pinkerton,  do  you  think 
it's  honest  ?  " 

"  You  don't  think  it's  honest !  "  he 
wailed.  "  O  dear  me,  that  ever  I 
should  have  heard  such  an  expression 
on  your  lips  !  " 

At  sight  of  his  distress,  I  plagiarized 
unblushingly  from  Myner.  "  You  seem 
to  think  honesty  as  simple  as  Blind 
Man's  Buff,"  said  I.  "It's  a  more  delicate 
affair  than  that:  delicate  as  any  art." 

"  O  well !  at  that  rate !  "  he  exclaimed, 
with  complete  relief.  "That's  casuis- 
try." 

"I  am  perfectly  certain  of  one  thing  : 
that  what  you  propose  is  dishonest,"  I 
returned. 

"  Well,  say  no  more  about  it.  That's 
settled,"  he  replied. 

Thus,  almost  at  a  word,  my  point  was 
carried.  But  the  trouble  was  that  such 
differences  continued  to  recur,  until  we 
began  to  regard  each  other  with  alarm. 
If  there  w^ere  one  thing  Pinkerton  val- 
ued himself  uj^on,  it  was  his  honesty  ;  if 
there  w^ere  one  thing  he  clung  to,  it  was 
my  good  opinion  ;  and  when  both  were 
involved,  as  was  the  case  in  these  com- 
mercial cruces,  the  man  was  on  the 
rack.  My  own  position,  if  you  consider 
how  mucli  I  owed  him,  how  hateful  is 
the  trade  of  fault-finder,  and  that  yet  I 
lived  and  fattened  on  these  questionable 
operations,  was  perhaps  equally  distress- 
ing. If  I  had  been  more  sterling  or 
more  combative  things  might  have  gone 
extremely  far.  But,  in  tiiith,  I  was  just 
base  enough  to  profit  by  what  was  not 
forced  on  my  attention,  rather  than  seek 
scenes  :  Pinkerton  quite  cunning  enough 
to  avail  himself  of  mv  weakness  ;  and  it 
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was  a  relief  to  both  when  he  began  to 
involve  his  proceedings  in  a  decent 
mystery. 

Our  last  dispute,  which  had  a  most 
unlooked-for  consequence,  turned  on 
the  refitting  of  condemned  ships.  He 
had  bought  a  miserable  hulk,  and  came, 
rubbing  his  hands,  to  inform  me  she 
was  already  on  the  slip,  under  a  new 
name,  to  be  repaired.  When  first  I  had 
heard  of  this  industry  I  suppose  I  scarce- 
ly comprehended ;  but  much  discussion 
had  sharpened  my  faculties,  and  now 
my  brow  became  heavy. 

"  I  can  be  no  party  to  that,  Pinker- 
ton,"  said  I. 

He  leaped  like  a  man  shot.  "  What 
next?  "  he  cried.  "What  ails  you,  any- 
way ?  You  seem  to  me  to  dislike  every- 
thing that's  profitable." 

"This  shi]^  has  been  condemned  by 
Lloyd's  agent,"  said  I. 

"  But  I  tell  you  it's  a  deal.  The  ship's 
in  splendid  condition  ;  there's  next  to 
nothing  wrong  with  her  but  the  gar- 
board  streak  and  the  sternpost.  I  tell 
you  Lloyd's  is  a  ring  like  everybody 
else ;  only  it's  an  English  ring,  and 
that's  what  deceives  you.  If  it  was 
American,  you  would  be  crying  it  down 
all  da}'.  It's  Anglomania,  common  An- 
glomania," he  cried,  with  growing  irri- 
tation. 

"  I  will  not  make  money  by  risking 
men's  lives,"  was  my  ultimatum. 

"  Great  Caesar  !  isn't  all  speculation  a 
risk  ?  Isn't  the  fairest  kind  of  ship- 
owning  to  risk  men's  lives  ?  And 
mining  —  how's  that  for  risk  ?  And 
look  at  the  elevator  business — there's 
danger,  if  you  like  !  Didn't  I  take  my 
risk  when  I  bought  her  ?  She  might 
have  been  too  far  gone ;  and  where 
would  I  have  been  ?  Loudon,"  he  cried, 
"I  tell  you  the  truth  :  you're  too  full  of 
refinement  for  this  world  !  " 

"  I  condemn  you  out  of  your  own 
lips,"  I  replied.  "  '  The  fairest  kind  of 
shipowning,'  says  you.  If  you  please, 
let  us  only  do  the  fairest  kind  of  busi- 
ness." 

The  shot  told,  the  Irrepressible  was 
silenced ;  and  I  profited  by  the  chance, 
to  pour  in  a  broadside  of  another  sort. 
He  was  all  sunk  in  money  getting,  I 
pointed  out  ;  he  never  dreamed  of 
any  thing  but  dollars.     AVhere  were  all 


his  generous,  progressive  sentiments  ? 
Where  was  his  culture  ?  I  asked.  And 
where  was  the  American  Type  ? 

"  It's  true,  Loudon,"  he  cried,  striding 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  wildly 
scouring  at  his  hair.  "You're  perfectly 
right.  I'm  becoming  materialized.  O, 
what  a  thing  to  have  to  say,  what  a  con- 
fession to  make  !  Materialized  !  Me  ! 
Loudon,  this  must  go  on  no  longer. 
You've  been  a  loyal  friend  to  me  once 
more ;  give  me  your  hand ! — you've 
saved  me  again.  I  must  do  something 
to  rouse  the  spiritual  side  :  something 
desperate  ;  study  something,  some- 
thing dry  and  tough.  What  shall  it 
be?  Theology?  Algebra?  What's  Al- 
gebra ?  " 

"It's  dry  and  tough  enough,"  said  I ; 
"a^-f2a6+6"-'." 

"  It's  stimulating,  though  ? "  he  in- 
quired. 

I  told  him  I  believed  so,  and  that  it 
was  considered  fortifying  to  Types. 

"  Then,  that's  the  thing  for  me.  I'll 
study  Algebra,"  he  concluded. 

The  next  day,  by  application  to  one  of 
his  type-writing  women,  he  got  word  of 
a  3'oung  lady,  one  Miss  Mamie  McBride, 
who  was  willing  and  able  to  conduct  him 
in  these  bloomless  meadows  ;  and,  her 
circumstances  being  lean,  and  terms 
consequently  moderate,  he  and  Mamie 
were  soon  in  agreement  for  two  lessons 
in  the  week.  He  took  fire  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity  ;  he  seemed  unable  to 
tear  himself  away  from  the  symbolic  art ; 
an  hour's  lesson  occupied  the  whole 
evening  ;  and  the  original  two  was  soon 
increased  to  four,  and  tlien  to  five.  I 
bade  him  beware  of  female  blandish- 
ments. "  The  first  thing  you  know, 
you'll  be  falling  in  love  with  the  alge- 
braist," said  I. 

"  Don't  say  it  even  in  jest,"  he  cried. 
"  She's  a  lady  I  revere.  I  could  no 
more  lay  a  hand  upon  her  than  I  could 
upon  a  spirit.  Loudon,  I  don't  believe 
God  ever  made  a  purer-minded  woman." 

Which  appeared  to  me  too  fervent  to 
be  reassuring. 

Meanwhile  I  had  been  long  expostu- 
lating with  my  friend  upon  a  different 
matter.  "I'm  the  fifth  wheel,"  I  kept 
telling  him.  "  For  any  use  I  am,  I 
might  as  well  be  in  Senegambia.  The 
letters  you  give  me  to  attend  to  might 
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be  answered  by  a  sucking  child.  And 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Pinkerton  :  either 
you've  got  to  find  me  some  employment, 
or  I'll  have  to  start  in  and  find  it  for 
myself." 

This  I  said  with  a  corner  of  my  eye  in 
the  usual  quarter,  toward  the  arts,  little 
dreaming  what  destiny  was  to  provide. 

"  I've  got  it,  Loudon,"  Pinkerton  at 
last  replied.  "  Got  the  idea  on  the  Po- 
trero  cars.  Found  I  hadn't  a  pencil, 
borrowed  one  from  the  conductor,  and 
figured  on  it  roughly  all  the  way  in 
to^vn.  I  saw  it  was  the  thing  at  last ; 
gives  you  a  real  show.  All  your  talents 
and  accomplishments  come  in.  Here's 
a  sketch  advertisement.  Just  run  your 
eye  over  it.  '  Sun,  Ozone,  and  Music  ! 
PINKEKTON'S  HEBD  O  M  AD  A  K  Y 
PICNICS!'  (That's  ?.  good,  catching 
phrase,  '  hebdomadary,'  though  it's  hard 
to  say.  I  made  a  note  of  it  when  I  was 
looking  in  the  dictionary  how  to  spell 
hectagonal.  'Well,  you're  a  boss  word,' 
1  said.  '  Before  you're  very  much  older, 
I'll  have  you  in  type  as  long  as  3'ourself.' 
And  here  it  is,  you  see.)  '  Five  dollars 
a  head,  and  ladies  free.  Monster  Olto 
OF  Attractions.'  (How  does  that  strike 
you  ?)  ^Free  luncheon  under  the  green- 
wood tree.  Dance  on  the  elastic  sward. 
Home  again  in  the  Bright  Evening 
Hours.  Manager  and  Honorary  Stew- 
ard, H.  Loudon  Dodd,  Esq.,  the  icell- 
known  connoisseur.' " 

Singular  how  a  man  runs  from  Scylla 
to  Chary  odis  !  I  was  so  intent  on  se- 
curing the  disappearance  of  a  single  epi- 
thet that  I  accepted  the  rest  of  the 
advertisement  and  all  that  it  involved 
without  discussion.  So  it  befell  that 
the  words,  "  well-known  connoisseur " 
were  deleted ;  but  that  H.  Loudon 
Dodd  became  manager  and  honorarj^ 
steward  of  Pinkerton's  Hebdomadary' 
Picnics,  soon  shortened,  by  popular 
consent,  to  the  Dromedary. 

By  eight  o'clock,  any  Sunday  morn- 
ing, I  was  to  be  observed  by  an  ad- 
miring public  on  the  wharf.  The  garb 
and  attributes  of  sacrifice  consisted  of  a 
black  frock  coat,  resetted,  its  pockets 
bulging  with  sweetmeats  and  inferior 
cigars,  trousers  of  light  blue,  a  silk  hat 
like  a  reflector,  and  a  varnished  wand. 
A  goodly  steamer  guarded  my  one 
flank,  panting  and  throbbing,  flags  flut- 


tering fore  and  aft  of  her,  illustrative 
of  the  Dromedary  and  patriotism.  My 
other  flank  was  covered  b}'  the  ticket- 
office,  strongly  held  by  a  trusty  charac- 
ter of  the  Scots  persuasion,  rosetted  like 
his  superior  and  smoking  a  cigar  to 
mark  the  occasion  festive.  At  half-past, 
having  assured  myseK  that  all  was  well 
with  the  free  luncheons,  I  Ht  a  cigar  my- 
self, and  awaited  the  strains  of  the  "  Pio- 
neer Band."  I  had  never  to  wait  long — 
they  were  German  and  punctual — and  by 
a  few  minutes  after  the  half -hour,  I  would 
hear  them  booming  down  street  with  a 
long  military  roll  of  drums,  some  score 
of  gratuitous  asses  prancing  at  the  head 
in  bearskin  hats  and  buckskin  aprons, 
and  conspicuous  with  resplendent  axes. 
The  band,  of  course,  we  paid  for  ;  but 
so  strong  is  the  San  Franciscan  passion 
for  public  masquerade,  that  the  asses 
(as  I  say)  were  all  gratuitous,  pranced  for 
the  love  of  it,  and  cost  us  nothing  but 
their  luncheon. 

The  musicians  formed  up  in  the  bows 
of  my  steamer,  and  struck  into  a  skittish 
polka  ;  the  asses  mounted  guard  upon 
the  gangway  and  the  ticket-office  ;  and 
presently  after,  in  family  parties  of 
father,  mother,  and  children,  in  the  form 
of  duplicate  lovers  or  in  that  of  solitary 
youth,  the  public  began  to  descend  upon 
us  by  the  earful  at  a  time  ;  four  to  six 
hundred,  perhaps,  with  a  strong  Ger- 
man flavor,  and  all  merry  as  children. 
When  these  had  been  shej^herded  on 
board,  and  the  inevitable  belated  two  or 
three  had  gained  the  deck  amidst  the 
cheering  of  the  public,  the  hawser  was 
cast  off  and  we  plunged  into  the  bay. 

And  now  behold  the  honorary  steward 
in  the  hour  of  duty  and  glory :  see  me 
circulate  amid  the  crowd,  radiating  affiv 
bility  and  laughter,  liberal  with  my 
sweetmeats  and  cigars.  I  say  unblush- 
ing things  to  hobbledehoy  girls,  tell 
shy  young  persons  this  is  the  married 
peoples'  boat,  roguishly  ask  the  ab- 
stracted if  they  are  thinking  of  their 
sweethearts,  offer  Paterfamilias  a  cigar, 
am  struck  with  the  beauty  and  grow 
curious  about  the  age  of  mamma's 
youngest,  who  (I  assure  her  gayly)  will 
be  a  man  before  his  mother  ;  or  perhaps 
it  may  occur  to  me,  from  the  sensible 
expression  of  her  face,  that  she  is  a  per- 
son of  good  counsel,  and  I  ask  her  earn- 
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estly  if  she  knows  any  particularly 
pleasant  place  on  the  Saucelito  or  San 
Rafael  coast ;  for  the  scene  of  our  picnic 
is  always  supposed  to  be  uncertain. 
The  next  moment  I  am  back  at  my 
giddy  badinage  with  the  young  ladies, 
wakening  laughter  as  I  go,  and  leaving 
in  my  wake  applausive  comments  of 
*'  Isn't  Mr.  Dodd  a  funny  gentleman  ?  " 
and  "  O,  I  think  he's  just  too  nice  !  " 

An  hour  having  passed  in  this  airy 
manner,  I  start  upon  my  rounds  afresh, 
with  a  bag  full  of  colored  tickets,  all 
with  pins  attached,  and  all  with  legible 
inscriptions  :  "  Old  Germany,"  "Califor- 
nia," "True  Love,"  "Old  Fogies,"  "La 
Belle  France,"  "Green  Erin,"  "The 
Land  of  Cakes,"  "Washington,"  "Blue 
Jay,"  "  Robin  Red-Breast " — twenty  of 
each  denomination  ;  for  when  it  comes 
to  the  luncheon,  we  sit  down  by  twen- 
ties. These  are  distributed  with  anxious 
tact — for  indeed  this  is  the  most  delicate 
part  of  my  functions — but  outwardly 
with  reckless  unconcern,  amidst  the  gay- 
est flutter  and  confusion  ;  and  are  im- 
mediately after  sported  upon  hats  and 
bonnets,  to  the  extreme  diffusion  of 
cordiality,  total  strangers  hailing  each 
other  by  "  the  number  of  their  mess  " — 
80  we  humorously  name  it  —  and  the 
deck  ringing  with  the  cries  of,  "Here, 
all  Blue  Jays  to  the  rescue  !  "  or,  "  I  say, 
am  I  alone  in  this  blame'  ship  ?  Ain't 
there  no  more  Californians  ?  " 

By  this  time  we  are  drawing  near  to 
the  appointed  spot.  I  mount  upon  the 
bridge,  the  observed  of  all  observers. 

"  Captain,"  I  say,  in  clear,  emphatic 
tones,  heard  far  and  wide,  "  the  major- 
ity of  the  company  appear  to  be  in  fa- 
vor of  the  little  cove  beyond  One  Tree 
Point." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Dodd,"  responds  the 
captain,  heartily  ;  "all  one  to  me.  I 
am  not  exactly  sure  of  the  place  you 
mean  ;  but  just  you  stay  here  and  pilot 
me." 

I  do,  pointing  with  my  wand.  I  do 
pilot  him,  to  the  inexpressible  enter- 
tainment of  the  picnic  ;  for  I  am  (why 
should  I  deny  it  ? )  the  popular  man. 
We  slow  down  off  the  mouth  of  a  grassy 
valley,  watered  by  a  brook,  and  set  in 
pines  and  redwoods.  The  anchor  is  let 
go  ;  the  boats  are  lowered,  two  of  them 
already  packed  with  the  materials  of  an 


impromptu  bar  ;  and  the  Pioneer  Band, 
accompanied  by  the  resplendent  asses, 
fill  the  other,  and  move  shoreward  to 
the  inviting  strains  of  Buffalo  Gals, 
won't  you  come  out  to-night  ?  It  is  a 
part  of  our  programme  that  one  of  the 
asses  shall,  from  sheer  clumsiness,  in 
the  course  of  this  embarkation,  drop  a 
dummy  axe  into  the  water  :  whereupon 
the  mirth  of  the  picnic  can  hardly  be 
assuaged.  Upon  one  occasion,  the 
dummy  axe  floated,  and  the  laugh 
turned  rather  the  wrong  way. 

In  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  the 
boats  are  alongside  again,  the  messes 
are  marshalled  separately  on  the  deck, 
and  the  picnic  goes  ashore,  to  find  the 
band  and  the  impromptu  bar  awaiting 
them.  Then  come  the  hampers,  which 
are  piled  upon  the  beach,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  stern  guard  of  stalwart 
asses,  axe  on  shoulder.  It  is  here  I 
take  my  place,  note-book  in  hand,  under 
a  banner  bearing  the  legend,  "  Come 
here  for  hampers."  Each  hamper  con- 
tains a  complete  outfit  for  a  separate 
twenty,  cold  provender,  plates,  glasses, 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons  ;  an  agonized 
printed  appeal  from  the  fevered  pen 
of  Pinkerton,  pasted  on  the  inside  of 
the  lid,  beseeches  that  care  be  taken 
of  the  glass  and  silver.  Beer,  wine,  and 
lemonade  are  flowing  already  from  the 
bar,  and  the  various  clans  of  twenty 
file  away  into  the  woods,  with  bottles 
under  their  arms,  and  the  hampers 
strung  upon  a  stick.  Till  one  they  feast 
there,  in  a  very  moderate  seclusion,  all 
being  within  earshot  of  the  band. 
From  one  till  four,  dancing  takes  place 
upon  the  grass  ;  the  bar  does  a  roaring 
business,  and  the  honorary  steward, 
who  has  already  exhausted  himself  to 
bring  life  into  the  dullest  of  the  messes, 
must  now  indefatigably  dance  with  the 
plainest  of  the  women.  At  four  a 
bugle-call  is  sounded  ;  and  by  half -past 
behold  us  on  board  again,  pioneers,  cor- 
rugated iron  bar,  empty  bottles,  and 
all ;  while  the  honorary  steward,  free  at 
last,  subsides  into  the  captain's  cabin 
over  a  brandy  and  soda  and  a  book. 
Free  at  last,  I  say,  yet  there  remains 
before  him  the  frantic  leave-takings  at 
the  pier,  and  a  sober  journey  up  to 
Pinkerton's  office  with  two  policemen 
and  the  day's  takings  in  a  bag. 
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What  I  have  here  sketched  was  the 
routine.  But  we  appealed  to  the  taste 
of  San  Francisco  more  distinctly  in  par- 
ticular fetes.  "Ye  Olde  Time  Pycke- 
Nycke,"  largely  advertised  in  hand-bills 
beginning  "  Oyez,  Oyez  !  "  and  largely 
frequented  by  knights,  monks,  and  cav- 
aliers, was  drowned  out  by  unseasona- 
ble rain,  and  returned  to  the  city  one 
of  the  saddest  spectacles  I  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  witnessed.  In  pleasing 
contrast,  and  certainly  our  chief  suc- 
cess, was  "The  Gathering  of  the  Clans," 
or  Scottish  picnic.  So  many  milk- 
white  knees  were  never  before  simulta- 
neously exhibited  in  public,  and  to 
judge  by  the  prevalence  of  "  Koyal 
Stewart "  and  the  number  of  eagle's 
feathers,  we  were  a  high-born  company. 
I  threw  forward  the  Scottish  flank  of 
my  own  ancestry,  and  passed  muster  as 
a  clansman  with  applause.  There  was, 
indeed,  but  one  small  cloud  on  this  red- 
letter  day.  I  had  laid  in  a  large  supply 
of  the  national  beverage,  in  the  shape 
of  Tlie  "  Rob  Roy  McGregor  0  "  Blend, 
Warranted  Old  and  Vatted ;  and  this 
must  certainly  have  been  a  generous 
spirit,  for  I  had  some  anxious  work  be- 
tween four  and  half-past,  conveying  on 
board  the  inanimate  forms  of  chieftains. 

To  one  of  our  ordinary  festivities, 
where  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  his 
own  mess,  Pinkerton  himself  came  in- 
cognito, bringing  the  algebraist  on  his 
arm.  Miss  Mamie  proved  to  be  a  well- 
enough-looking  mouse,  with  a  large,  lim- 
pid eye,  very  good  manners,  and  a  flow 
of  the  most  correct  expressions  I  have 
ever  heard  upon  the  human  lip.  As 
Pinkerton's  incognito  was  strict,  I  had 
little  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  lady's 
acquaintance  ;  but  I  was  informed  after- 
wards that  she  considered  me  "  the 
wittiest  gentleman  she  had  ever  met." 
"  The  Lord  mend  your  taste  in  wit ! " 
thought  I ;  but  I  cannot  conceal  that 
such  was  the  general  impression.  One 
of  my  pleasantries  even  went  the  round 
of  San  Francisco,  and  I  have  heard  it 
(myself  all  unknown)  bandied  in  sa- 
loons. To  be  unknown  began  at  last  to 
be  a  rare  experience  :  a  bustle  woke 
upon  my  passage  ;  above  all  in  humble 
neighborhoods.  "  Who's  that  ?  "  one 
would  ask.  and  the  other  would  crv, 
"  That !    Why,  Dromedary   Dodd  !  "  or 


with  withering  scorn,  "Not  know  Mr. 
Dodd  of  the  Picnics  ?  Well !  "  and  in- 
deed I  think  it  marked  a  rather  barren 
destiny  ;  for  our  picnics,  if  a  trifle  vul- 
gar, were  as  gay  and  innocent  as  the 
age  of  gold  ;  I  am  sure  no  people  divert 
themselves  so  easily  and  so  well :  and 
even  with  the  cares  of  my  stewardship, 
I  was  often  happy  to  be  there. 

Indeed,  there  were  but  two  draw- 
backs in  the  least  considerable.  The 
first  was  my  terror  of  the  hobbledehoy 
girls,  to  whom  (from  the  demands  of 
my  situation)  I  was  obliged  to  lay  my- 
self so  open.  The  other,  if  less  momen- 
tous, was  more  mortifying.  In  early 
days,  at  my  mother's  knee,  as  a  man 
may  say,  I  had  acquired  the  unenviable 
accomplishment  (which  I  have  never 
since  been  able  to  lose)  of  singing  Just 
before  the  Battle.  I  have  what  the 
French  call  a  fillet  of  voice,  my  best 
notes  scarce  audible  about  a  dinner- 
table,  and  the  upper  register  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  a  higher  power  of  si- 
lence :  experts  tell  me  besides  that  I 
sing  flat  ;  nor,  if  I  were  the  best  singer 
in  the  world,  does  Just  before  the  Battle 
occur  to  my  mature  taste  as  the  song 
that  I  would  choose  to  sing.  In  spite 
of  all  which  considerations,  at  one  pic- 
nic, memorably  dull,  and  after  I  had 
exhausted  every  other  art  of  pleasing,  I 
gave,  in  desperation,  my  one  song. 
From  that  hour  my  doom  was  gone 
forth.  Either  we  had  a  chronic  passen- 
ger (though  I  could  never  detect  him), 
or  the  very  wood  and  iron  of  the 
steamer  must  have  retained  the  tradi- 
tion. At  every  successive  picnic  word 
went  round  that  Mr.  Dodd  was  a 
singer ;  that  Mr.  Dodd  sang  Just  be- 
fore the  Battle,  and  finally  that  now 
was  the  time  when  Mr.  Dodd  sang  Just 
before  the  Battle  ;  so  that  the  thing  be- 
came a  fixture  like  the  droj^ping  of  the 
dummy  axe,  and  you  are  to  conceive 
me,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  piping  up  my 
lamentable  ditty  and  covered,  when  it 
was  done,  with  gratuitous  applause.  It 
is  a  beautiful  trait  in  human  nature 
that  I  was  invariably  ofiered  an   encore, 

I  was  well  paid,  however,  even  to 
sing.  Pinkerton  and  I,  after  an  average 
Sunday,  had  five  hundred  dollars  to 
divide.  Nay,  and  the  picnics  were  the 
means,  although  indirectly,  of  bringing 
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me  a  singular  windfall.  This  was  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  after  the  "  Grand 
Farewell  Fancy  Dress  Gala."  Many  of 
the  hampers  had  suffered  severely  ;  and 
it  was  judged  wiser  to  save  storage,  dis- 
pose of  them,  and  lay  in  a  fresh  stock 
when  the  campaign  re-opened.  Among 
my  purchasers  was  a  workingman  of 
the  name  of  Speedy,  to  whose  house, 
after  several  unavailing  letters,  I  must 
proceed  in  person,  wondering  to  find 
myself  once  again  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  playing  creditor  to  some  one  else's 
debtor.  Speedy  was  in  the  belligerent 
stage  of  fear.  He  could  not  pay.  It 
appeared  he  had  already  resold  the 
hampers,  and  he  defied  me  to  do  my 
worst.  I  did  not  like  to  lose  my  own 
money  ;  I  hated  to  lose  Pinkerton's  ; 
and  the  bearing  of  my  creditor  incensed 
me. 

"Do  you  know,  Mr,  Speedy,  that  I 
can  send  you  to  the  penitentiary  ?  "  said 
I,  willing  to  read  him  a  lesson. 

The  dire  expression  was  overheard  in 
the  next  room.  A  large,  fresh,  mother- 
1}'  Irishwoman  ran  forth  upon  the  in- 
stant, and  fell  to  besiege  me  with  ca- 
resses and  appeals.  "  Sure  now,  and 
ye  couldn't  have  the  heart  to  ut,  Mr. 
Dodd,  you,  that's  so  well  known  to  be  a 
pleasant  gentleman  ;  and  it's  a  pleasant 
face  ye  have,  and  the  picture  of  me  own 
brother  that's  dead  and  gone.  It  s  a 
truth  that  he's  been  drinking.  Ye  can 
smell  it  off  of  him,  more  blame  to  him. 
But,  indade,  and  there's  nothing  in  the 
house  beyont  the  furnicher,  and  Thim 
Stock.  It's  the  stock  that  ye'U  be  tak- 
ing, dear.  A  sore  penny  it  has  cost 
me,  first  and  last,  and  by  all  tales,  not 
worth  an  owld  tobacco  pipe."  Thus 
adjured,  and  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
the  stern  attitude  I  had  adopted,  I  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  invested  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  what  is  called 
wild-cat  stock,  in  which  this  excellent  if 
illogical  female  had  been  squandering 
her  hard-earned  gold.  It  could  scarce 
be  said  to  better  my  position,  but  the 
step  quieted  the  woman  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  could  not  think  I  was  tak- 
ing much  risk,  for  the  shares  in  ques- 
tion (they  were  those  of  what  I  will  call 
the  Catamount  Silver  Mine)  had  fallen 
some  time  before  to  the  bed-rock  quo- 
tation, and  now  lay  perfectly  inert,  or 


were  only  kicked  (like  other  waste 
paper)  about  the  kennel  of  the  ex- 
change by  bankrupt  speculators. 

Yet  the  next  morning,  I  perceived  by 
the  stock-list  that  Catamount  had  taken 
a  bound ;  before  afternoon,  "  thim 
stock  "  were  worth  a  quite  considerable 
pot  of  money  ;  and  I  learned,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  a  bonanza  had  been  found 
in  a  condemned  lead,  and  the  mine  was 
now  expected  to  do  wonders.  Remark- 
able to  philosophers  how  bonanzas  are 
found  in  condemned  leads,  and  how  the 
stock  is  always  at  freezing-point  imme- 
diately before  !  By  some  stroke  of 
chance,  the  Speedys  had  held  on  to  the 
right  thing  ;  they  had  escaped  the  syn- 
dicate ;  in  twelve  hours  more,  if  I  had 
not  come  to  dun  them,  Mrs.  Speedy 
would  have  been  buying  a  silk  dress.  I 
could  not  bear,  of  course,  to  profit  by 
the  accident,  and  returned  that  very 
evening  to  offer  restitution.  The  house 
was  in  a  bustle  ;  the  neighbors  (all 
stock-gamblers  themselves)  had  crowded 
to  condole  ;  and  Mrs.  Speedy  sat  with 
streaming  tears,  the  centre  of  a  pathetic 
group.  "  For  fifteen  year,  I've  been  at 
ut,"  she  was  lamenting,  as  I  entered, 
"  and  grudging  the  babes  the  very  milk, 
more  shame  to  me  !  to  pay  their  dhirty 
assessments.  And  now,  my  dears,  I 
should  be  a  lady,  and  driving  in  my 
coach  if  all  had  their  rights  ;  and  a  sor- 
row on  that  man,  Dodd  !  As  soon  as  I 
set  eyes  on  him,  I  seen  the  divil  was  in 
the  house." 

It  was  upon  these  words  that  I  made 
my  entrance,  which  was  therefore  dra- 
matic enough,  though  nothing  to  what 
followed.  For  when  it  appeared  that  I 
was  come  to  restore  the  lost  fortune, 
and  when  Mrs.  Speedy  (after  copiously 
weeping  on  my  bosom)  had  refused  the 
restitution,  and  when  Mr.  Speedy  (sum- 
moned to  that  end  from  a  camp  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic)  had  added 
his  refusal,  and  when  I  had  insisted,  and 
they  had  insisted,  and  the  neighbors 
had  applauded  and  supported  each  of 
us  in  turn  ;  and  when  at  last  it  was 
agreed  we  were  to  hold  the  stock  to- 
gether, and  share  the  proceeds  in  three 
parts — one  for  me,  one  for  Mr.  Speedy, 
and  one  for  his  spouse — I  will  leave  you 
to  conceive  the  enthusiasm  that  reigned 
in  that  small,  bare  apartment,  with  the 
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sewing-machine  in  the  one  corner,  and 
the  babes  asleep  in  the  other,  and  pict- 
ures of  Garfield  and  the  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg on  the  yellow  walls.  Port  wine 
was  had  in  by  a  sympathizer,  and  we 
drank  it  mingled  with  tears. 

"  And  I  dhrink  to  your  health,  my 
dear,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Speedy,  especially 
affected  by  my  gallantry  in  the  matter 
of  the  third  share  ;  "  and  I'm  sure  we 
all  dhrink  to  his  health — Mr.  Dodd  of 
the  picnics,  no  gentleman  better  known 
than  him  ;  and  it's  my  prayer,  dear,  the 
good  God  may  be  long  spared  to  see  ye 
in  health  and  happiness  !  " 

In  the  end  I  was  the  chief  gainer  ;  for 
I  sold  my  third  while  it  was  worth  five 
thousand  dollars,  but  the  Speedys  more 
adventurously  held  on  until  the  syndi- 
cate reversed  the  process,  when  they 
were  happy  to  escape  with  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  that  sum.  It  was  just  as 
well ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  money  was  (in 
Pinkerton's  phrase)  reinvested ;  and 
when  next  I  saw  Mrs.  Speedy,  she  was 
still  gorgeously  dressed  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  late  success,  but  was  already 
moist  with  tears  over  the  new  catastro- 
phe. "  We're  froze  out,  me  darlin' ! 
All  the  money  we  had,  dear,  and  the 
sewing-machine,  and  Jim's  uniform,  was 
in  the  Golden  West ;  and  the  vipers  has 
put  on  a  new  assessment." 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  therefore, 
this  is  how  I  stood.     I  had  made 


By  Catamount  Silver  Mine  . 
By  the  picnics       .         .         .         .         . 
By  the  lectures     .         .         .         .         . 
By  profit  and  loss  on  capital  in  Pinker- 
ton's  business     .         .         .         . 

to  which  must  be  added 
What  remained  of  my  grandfather's  do- 
nation         .         .         .         .         . 

$5000 

3000 

600 

1350 

$9950 

8500 

It  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
I  had  spent  ...... 

$18,450 
4000 

Which  thus  left  me  to  the  good       .        $14,450 

A  result  on  which  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say  I  looked  with  gratitude  and  pride. 
Some  eight  thousand  (being  late  con- 
quest) was  liquid  and  actually  tractile  in 
the  bank  ;  the  rest  whirled  beyond  reach 
and  even  sight  (save  in  the  mirror  of  a 


balance-sheet)  under  the  compelling 
spell  of  the  wizard  Pinkerton.  Dollars 
of  mine  were  tacking  off  the  shores  of 
Mexico,  in  peril  of  the  deep  and  the 
coast  guard  ;  they  rang  on  saloon  coun- 
ters in  the  city  of  Tombstone,  Arizona  ; 
they  shone  in  faro-tents  among  the 
mountain  diggings  :  the  imagination 
flagged  in  followiag  them,  so  wide  were 
they  dilBfused,  so  briskly  they  span  to 
the  turning  of  the  wizard's  crank.  But 
here,  there,  or  everywhere  I  could  still 
tell  myself  it  was  all  mine,  and  what 
was  more  convincing,  draw  substantial 
dividends.  My  fortune,  I  called  it  ; 
and  it  represented,  when  expressed  in 
dollars  or  even  British  pounds,  an 
honest  pot  of  money  ;  when  extended 
into  francs,  a  veritable  fortune.  Per- 
haps I  have  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  ; 
perhaps  you  see  already  where  my  hopes 
were  pointing,  and  begin  to  blame  my 
inconsistency.  But  I  must  first  teU 
you  my  excuse,  and  the  change  that  had 
befallen  Pinkerton. 

About  a  week  after  the  picnic  to 
which  he  escorted  Mamie,  Pinkerton 
avowed  the  state  of  his  afiections.  From 
what  I  had  observed  on  board  the 
steamer,  where  methought  Mamie 
waited  on  him  with  her  limpid  eyes,  I 
encouraged  the  bashful  lover  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  the  very  next  evening  he  was 
carrying  me  to  call  on  his  aflianced. 

"  You  must  befriend  her,  Loudon,  as 
you  have  always  befriended  me,"  he  said, 
pathetically. 

"By  saying  disagreeable  things?  I 
doubt  if  that  be  the  way  to  a  young 
lady's  favor,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  since  this 
picnicking  I  begin  to  be  a  man  of  some 
experience." 

"  Yes,  you  do  nobly  there  ;  I  can't  de- 
scribe how  I  admire  you,"  he  cried. 
"  Not  that  she  will  ever  need  it  ;  she  has 
had  every  advantage.  God  knows  what 
I  have  done  to  deserve  her.  O  man, 
what  a  responsibilit}'  this  is  for  a  rough 
fellow  and  not  always  ti-uthful !  " 

"  Brace  up,  old  man,  brace  up ! " 
said  I. 

But  when  we  reached  Mamie's  board- 
ing-house, it  was  almost  with  tears  that 
he  presented  me.  "Here  is  Loudon, 
Mamie,"  were  his  words.  "  I  want  you 
to  love  him  ;  he  has  a  grand  nature." 

"  You  are  certainly  no  stranger  to  me, 
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Mr.  Dodd,"  was  her  gracious  expression. 
"James  is  never  weary  of  descanting  on 
your  goodness." 

"My  dear  lad}^"  said  I,  "when  you 
know  our  friend  a  little  better,  you  wiU 
make  a  large  allowance  for  his  w^arm 
heart.  My  goodness  has  consisted  in 
allowing  him  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
toil  for  me  when  he  could  ill  afford  it. 
If  I  am  now  aHve,  it  is  to  him  I  owe  it  ; 
no  man  had  a  kinder  friend.  You  must 
take  good  care  of  him,"  I  added,  laying 
my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  and  keep  him 
in  good  order,  for  he  needs  it." 

Pinkerton  was  much  affected  by  this 
speech,  and  so,  I  fear,  was  Mamie.  I  ad- 
mit it  was  a  tactless  performance. 
"When  you  know  our  friend  a  little 
better,"  was  not  happily  said,  and  even 
"  keep  him  in  good  order  for  he  needs 
it "  might  be  construed  into  matter  of 
offence  ;  but  I  lay  it  before  you  in  all 
confidence  of  your  acquittal :  was  the 
general  tone  of  it  "  patronizing  "  ?  Even 
if  such  was  the  verdict  of  the  lady,  I  can- 
not but  suppose  the  blame  was  neither 
wholly  hers  nor  wholly  mine  ;  I  cannot 
but  suppose  that  Pinkerton  had  already 
sickened  the  poor  woman  of  my  very 
name,  so  that  if  I  had  come  with  the 
songs  of  ApoUo,  she  must  still  have  been 
disgusted. 

Here,  however,  were  two  finger-posts 
to  Paris.  Jim  was  going  to  be  married, 
and  so  had  the  less  need  of  my  society. 
I  had  not  pleased  his  bride,  and  so  was, 
perhaps,  better  absent.  Late  one  even- 
ing I  broached  the  idea  to  my  friend.  It 
had  been  a  great  day  for  me  ;  I  had  just 
banked  my  five  thousand  catamountain 
dollars  ;  and  as  Jim  had  refused  to  lay  a 
finger  on  the  stock,  risk  and  profit  were 
both  wholly  mine,  and  I  was  celebrating 
the  event  with  stout  and  crackers.  I 
began  by  telling  him  that  if  it  caused 
him  any  pain  or  any  anxiety  about  his 
affairs,  he  had  but  to  sa}^  the  word,  and 
he  should  hear  no  more  of  my  proposal. 
He  was  the  truest  and  best  friend  I  ever 
had  or  was  ever  like  to  have  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  strange  thing  if  I  refused  him 
any  favor  he  was  sure  he  wanted.  At 
the  same  time  I  wished  him  to  be  sure  ; 
for  my  life  was  wasting  in  my  hands.  I 
was  like  one  from  home  ;  all  my  true 
interests  summoned  me  away.  I  must 
remind  him,  besides,  that  he  was  now 


about  to  marry  and  assume  new  inter- 
ests, and  that  our  extreme  familiaiity 
might  be  even  painful  to  his  wife.  "  O 
no,  Loudon,  I  feel  you  are  wrong  there," 
he  interjected  warmly,  "she  does  ap- 
preciate your  nature." — "  So  much  the 
better,  then,"  I  continued  ;  and  went  on 
to  point  out  that  our  separation  need 
not  be  for  long  ;  that,  in  the  way  affairs 
were  going,  he  might  join  me  in  two 
years  with  a  fortune,  small,  indeed,  for 
the  States,  but  in  France  almost  con- 
spicuous ;  that  we  might  unite  our  re- 
sources, and  have  one  house  in  Paris  for 
the  winter  and  a  second  near  Fontaine- 
bleau  for  summer,  where  we  could  be  as 
happy  as  the  day  was  long,  and  bring  up 
little  Pinkertons  as  practical,  artistic 
workmen,  far  from  the  money-hunger  of 
the  West.  "  Let  me  go  then,"  I  con- 
cluded ;  "not  as  a  deserter,  but  as  the 
vanguard,  to  lead  the  march  of  the  Pink- 
erton men." 

So  I  argued  and  pleaded,  not  without 
emotion  ;  my  friend  sitting  opposite, 
resting  his  chin  upon  his  hand  and  (but 
for  that  single  interjection)  silent.  "  I 
have  been  looking  for  this,  Loudon," 
said  he,  when  I  had  done.  "  It  does 
pain  me,  and  that's  the  fact — I'm  so 
miserably  selfish.  And  I  believe  it's  a 
death  blow  to  the  picnics  ;  for  it's  idle 
to  deny  that  you  were  the  heart  and 
soul  of  them  with  your  wand  and  your 
gallant  bearing,  and  wit  and  humor  and 
chivalry,  and  throwing  that  kind  of 
society  atmosphere  about  the  thing. 
But  for  all  that,  you're  right,  and  you 
ought  to  go.  You  may  count  on  forty 
dollars  a  week  ;  and  if  Depew  City — 
one  of  nature's  centres  for  this  State — 
pan  out  the  least  as  I  expect,  it  may  be 
double.  But  it's  forty  dollars  anyway  ; 
and  to  think  that  two  years  ago  you 
were  almost  reduced  to  beggary  !  " 

"I  was  reduced  to  it,"  said  I. 

"  WeU,  the  brutes  gave  you  nothing, 
and  I'm  glad  of  it  now  !  "  cried  Jim. 
"  It's  the  triumphant  return  I  glory  in  ! 
Think  of  the  master,  and  that  cold-blood- 
ed Myner  too  !  Yes,  just  let  the  Depew 
City  boom  get  on  its  legs,  and  you  shall 
go  ;  and  two  years  later,  day  for  day, 
I'll  shake  hands  with  you  in  Paris,  with 
Mamie  on  my  arm,  God  bless  her  !  " 

We  talked  in  this  vein  far  into  the 
night.     I  was  myself  so  exultant  in  my 
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new-found  liberty,  and  Pinkerton  so 
proud  of  my  triumph,  so  happy  in  my 
happiness,  in  so  warm  a  glow  about  the 
gallant  little  woman  of  his  choice,  and 
the  very  room  so  filled  with  castles  in 
the  air  and  cottages  at  Fontainebleau, 
that  it  was  little  wonder  if  sleep  fled 
our  eyelids,  and  three  had  followed  two 
upon  the  office  clock  before  Pinkerton 
unfolded  the  mechanism  of  his  patent 
sofa. 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

FACES  ON  THE  CITY  FRONT. 

It  is  very  much  the  custom  to  view 
life  as  if  it  were  exactly  ruled  in  two, 
like  sleep  and  waking  ;  the  provinces  of 
play  and  business  standing  separate. 
The  business  side  of  my  career  in  San 
Francisco  has  been  now  disposed  of  ;  I 
approach  the  chapter  of  diversion  ;  and 
it  will  be  found  they  had  about  an  equal 
share  in  building  up  the  story  of  the 
Wrecker — a  gentleman  whose  appear- 
ance may  be  presently  expected. 

With  all  my  occupations,  some  six 
afternoons  and  two  or  three  odd  even- 
ings remained  at  my  disposal  every 
week  :  a  circumstance  the  more  agree- 
able as  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  city  singu- 
larly picturesque.  From  what  I  had 
once  called  myself,  TJie  Amateur  Paris- 
ian, I  grew  (or  declined)  into  a  water- 
side prowler,  a  lingerer  on  wharves,  a 
frequenter  of  shy  neighborhoods,  a 
scraper  of  acquaintance  with  eccentric 
characters.  I  visited  Chinese  and  Mexi- 
can gambling-hells,  German  secret  so- 
cieties, sailors'  boarding-houses,  and 
"  dives "  of  every  complexion  of  the 
disreputable  and  dangerous.  I  have 
seen  greasy  Mexican  hands  pinned  to 
the  table  with  a  knife  for  cheating, 
seamen  (when  blood-money  ran  high) 
knocked  down  upon  the  public  street 
and  carried  insensible  on  board  short- 
handed  ships,  shots  exchanged  and  the 
smoke  (and  the  company)  dispersing 
from  the  doors  of  the  saloon.  I  have 
heard  cold-minded  Polacks  debate  upon 
the  readiest  method  of  burning  San 
Francisco  to  the  ground,  hot-headed 
working  men  and  women  bawl  and 
swear  in  the  tribune  at  the  Sandlot,  and 
Kearney  himself  open  his  subscription 
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for  a  gallows,  name  the  manufacturers 
who  were  to  grace  it  with  their  dang- 
ling bodies,  and  read  aloud  to  the  de- 
lighted multitude  a  telegram  of  adhe- 
sion from  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature  :  all  which  preparations  of 
proletarian  war  were  (in  a  moment) 
breathed  upon  and  abolished  by  the 
mere  name  and  fame  of  Mr.  Coleman. 
That  lion  of  the  Vigilantes  had  but  to- 
rouse  himself  and  shake  his  ears,  and 
the  whole  brawling  mob  was  silenced. 
I  could  not  but  reflect  what  a  strange 
manner  of  man  this  was,  to  be  living 
unremarked  there  as  a  private  merchant, 
and  to  be  so  feared  by  a  whole  city  ; 
and  if  I  was  disappointed,  in  my  char- 
acter of  looker-on,  to  have  the  matter 
end  in  gloriously  without  the  firing  of. 
a  shot  or  the  hanging  of  a  single  mil-^ 
lionaire,  philosophy  tried  to  tell  me 
that  this  sight  was  truly  the  more  pic- 
turesque. In  a  thousand  toTSTis  and 
different  epochs  I  might  have  had  occa- 
sion to  behold  the  cowardice  and  cam- 
age  of  street  fighting  ;  where  else,  but 
only  there  and  then,  could  I  have  en- 
joyed a  view  of  Coleman  (the  intermit- 
tent despot)  walking  meditatively  up 
hill  in  a  quiet  part  of  town,  with  a  very 
rolling  gait,  and  slaj)i)ing  gently  his 
great  thigh  ? 

Minora  canamus.  This  historic  fig- 
ure stalks  silently  through  a  comer  of 
the  San  Francisco  of  my  memory  :  the 
rest  is  bric-a-brac  ;  the  reminiscences  of 
a  vagrant  sketcher.  My  delight  was 
much  in  slums.  Little  Italy  was  a  haunt 
of  mine  ;  there  I  would  look  in  at  the 
windows  of  small  eating-shops,  trans- 
ported bodily  from  Genoa  or  Naples, 
with  their  macaroni,  and  chianti  flasks,, 
and  portraits  of  Garibaldi,  and  colored 
political  caricatures  ;  or  (entering  in) 
hold  high  debate  with  some  ear-ringed 
fisher  of  the  bay  as  to  the  designs  of 
"  Mr.  Owstria  "  'and  *'Mr.  Rooshia."  I 
was  often  to  be  observed  (had  there  been 
any  to  observe  me)  in  that  dispeopled, 
hill-side  solitude  of  Little  Mexico,  with 
its  crazy  wooden  houses,  endless  crazy 
wooden  stairs,  and  jieiilous  mountain 
goat-paths  in  the  sand.  Chinatown  by 
a  thousand  eccentricities  drew  and  held 
me  ;  I  could  never  have  enough  of  its 
ambiguous,  interracial  atmosphere,  as 
of   a   vitalized  museum  ;  never  wonder 
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enough  at  its  outlandish,  necromantic- 
looking  vegetables  set  forth  to  sell  in 
commonplace  American  shop-windows, 
its  temple  doors  open  and  the  scent  of 
the  joss-stick  streaming  forth  on  the 
American  air,  its  kites  of  Oriental  fash- 
ion hanging  fouled  in  Western  telegraph- 
wires,  its  flights  of  paper  prayers  which 
the  trade-wind  hunts  and  dissipates 
along  Western  gutters.  I  was  a  frequent 
wanderer  on  North  Beach,  gazing  at  the 
straits,  and  the  huge  Cape-Horners  creep- 
ing out  to  sea,  and  imminent  Tamal- 
pais.  Thence,  on  my  homeward  way,  I 
might  visit  that  strange  and  filthy  shed, 
earth-paved  and  walled  with  the  cages 
of  wild  animals  and  birds,  where  at  a 
ramshackle  counter,  amid  the  yells  of 
monkeys,  and  a  poignant  atmosphere  of 
menagerie,  forty-rod  whiskey  was  admin- 
istered by  a  proprietor  as  dirty  as  his 
beasts.  Nor  did  I  even  neglect  Nob 
Hill,  which  is  itself  a  kind  of  slum,  be- 
ing the  habitat  of  the  mere  millionaire. 
There  they  dwell  upon  the  hill-to]),  high 
raised  above  man's  clamor,  and  the 
trade-wind  blows  between  their  palaces 
about  deserted  streets. 

But  San  Francisco  is  not  herself  only. 
She  is  not  only  the  most  interesting  city 
in  the  Union,  and  the  hugest  smelting- 
23ot  of  races  and  the  precious  metals. 
She  keeps,  besides,  the  doors  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  is  the  port  of  entry  to  another 
world  and  an  earlier  epoch  in  man's  his- 
tory. Nowhere  else  shall  you  observe 
(in  the  ancient  phrase)  so  many  tall  ships 
as  here  convene  from  round  the  Horn, 
from  China,  from  Sydney,  and  the  In- 
dies ;  but  scarce  remarked  amid  that 
crowd  of  deep-sea  giants,  another  class 
of  craft,  the  Island  schooner,  circulates  ; 
low  in  the  water,  with  lofty  spars  and 
dainty  lines,  rigged  and  fashioned  like  a 
yacht,  manned  with  brown-skinned,  soft- 
spoken,  sweet-eyed  native  sailors,  and 
equipped  with  their  great  double-ender 
boats  that  tell  a  tale  of  boisterous  sea- 
beaches.  These  steal  out  and  in  again, 
unnoted  by  the  world  or  even  the  news- 
paper press,  save  for  the  line  in  the 
clearing  column,  "  Schooner  So-and-so 
for  Yap  and  South  Sea  Islands  " — steal 
out  with  nondescript  cargoes  of  tinned 
salmon,  gin,  bolts  of  gaudy  cotton  stuff, 
women's  hats,  and  Waterbury  watches, 
to  return,  after  a  year,  piled  as  high  as 


to  the  eaves  of  the  house  with  copra,  or 
wallowing  deep  with  the  shells  of  the 
tortoise  or  the  pearl  oyster.  To  me,  in 
my  character  of  the  Amateur  Parisian, 
this  island  traffic,  and  even  the  island 
world,  were  beyond  the  bounds  of  curios- 
ity, and  how  much  more  of  knowledge. 
I  stood  there  on  the  extreme  shore  of  the 
West  and  of  to-day.  Seventeen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  seven  thousand  miles  to 
the  east,  a  legionary  stood,  perhaps, 
upon  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and  looked 
northward  toward  the  mountains  of  the 
Picts.  For  all  the  interval  of  time  and 
space,  I,  when  I  looked  from  the  cliff- 
house  on  the  broad  Pacific,  was  that 
man's  heir  and  analogue  :  each  of  us 
standing  on  the  verge  of  the  Roman 
Empire  (or,  as  we  now  call  it,  Western 
civilization),  each  of  us  gazing  onward 
into  zones  unromanized.  But  I  was 
dull.  I  looked  rather  backward,  keeping 
a  kind  eye  on  Paris ;  and  it  required  a 
series  of  converging  incidents  to  change 
my  attitude  of  nonchalance  for  one  of 
interest,  and  even  longing,  which  I  lit- 
tle dreamed  that  I  should  live  to  grat- 
ify. 

The  first  of  these  incidents  brought 
me  in  acquaintance  with  a  certain  San 
Francisco  character,  who  had  something 
of  a  name  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city, 
and  was  known  to  many  lovers  of  good 
English.  I  had  discovered  a  new  slum, 
a  place  of  precarious,  sandy  cliffs,  deep, 
sandy  cuttings,  solitary,  ancient  houses, 
and  the  butt-ends  of  streets.  It  was  al- 
ready environed.  The  ranks  of  the 
street-lamps  threaded  it  unbroken.  The 
city,  upon  all  sides  of  it,  was  tightly 
packed,  and  growled  with  traffic.  To- 
day, I  do  not  doubt  the  very  landmarks 
are  all  swept  away  ;  but  it  offered  then, 
within  narrow  limits,  a  delightful  peace, 
and  (in  the  morning,  when  I  chiefly  went 
there)  a  seclusion  almost  rural.  On  a 
steep  sand-hill,  in  this  neighborhood, 
toppled,  on  the  most  insecure  founda- 
tion, a  certain  row  of  houses,  each  with 
a  bit  of  garden,  and  all  (I  have  to  pre- 
sume) inhabited.  Thither  I  used  to 
mount  by  a  crumbling  footpath,  and  in 
front  of  the  last  of  the  houses,  would  sit 
down  to  sketch.  The  very  first  day  I 
saw  I  was  observed,  out  of  the  ground- 
floor  window,  by  a  youngish,  good-look- 
ing fellow,  prematurely  bald,  and  with 
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an  expression  both  lively  and  engaging. 
The  second,  as  we  were  still  the  only 
figures  in  the  landscape,  it  was  no  more 
than  natural  that  we  should  nod.  The 
third,  he  came  fairly  out  from  his  en- 
trenchments, praised  my  sketch,  and 
with  the  impromptu  cordiahty  of  artists 
carried  me  into  his  apartment  ;  where  I 
sat  presently  in  the  midst  of  a  museum 
of  strange  objects, — paddles  and  battle- 
clubs  and  baskets,  rough-hewn  stone 
images,  ornaments  of  threaded  shell, 
cocoanut  bowls,  snowy  cocoanut  plumes 
— evidences  and  examples  of  another 
earth,  another  climate,  another  race,  and 
another  (if  a  ruder)  culture.  Nor  did 
these  objects  lack  a  fitting  commentary 
in  the  conversation  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ance. Doubtless  you  have  read  his  book. 
You  know  already  how  he  tramped  and 
starved,  and  had  so  fine  a  profit  of  liv- 
ing, in  his  days  among  the  islands  ;  and, 
meeting  him,  as  I  did,  one  artist  with 
another,  after  months  of  offices  and  pic- 
nics, you  can  imagine  with  what  charm 
he  would  speak,  and  with  what  pleasure 
I  would  hear.  It  was  in  such  talks,  which 
we  were  both  eager  to  repeat,  that  I  first 
heard  the  names — first  fell  under  the 
spell — of  the  islands  ;  and  it  was  from 
one  of  the  first  of  them  that  I  returned 
(a  happy  man)  with  Omoo  under  one 
arm,  and  my  friend's  own  adventures 
under  the  other. 

The  second  incident  was  more  drama- 
tic, and  had,  besides,  a  bearing  on  my 
future.  I  was  standing,  one  day,  near 
a  boat-landing  under  Telegraph  Hill.  A 
large  barque,  perhaps  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred tons,  was  coming  more  than  usually 
close  about  the  point  to  reach  her  moor- 
ings ;  and  I  was  observing  her  with  lan- 
guid inattention,  when  I  observed  two 
men  to  stride  across  the  bulwarks,  drop 
into  a  shore  boat,  and,  violently  dispos- 
sessing the  boatman  of  his  oars,  pull 
toward  the  landing  where  I  stood.  In  a 
surprisingly  short  time  they  came  tear- 
ing up  the  steps  ;  and  I  could  see  that 
both  were  too  well  dressed  to  be  fore- 
mast hands — the  first  even  with  re- 
search, and  both,  and  specially  the  first, 
appeared  under  the  empire  of  some 
strong  emotion. 

"Nearest  poUce  office!"  cried  the 
leader. 

"  This  way,"  said  I,  immediately  fall- 


ing   in    with    their     precipitate    pace. 
'*  What's  wrong  ?     What  ship  is  that  ?  " 

"  That's  the  Gleaner,''  he  replied.  "  I 
am  chief  officer,  this  gentleman's  third  ; 
and  we've  to  get  in  our  depositions  be- 
fore the  crew.  You  see  they  might 
corral  us  with  the  captain  ;  and  that's 
no  kind  of  berth  for  me.  I've  sailed  with 
some  hard  cases  in  my  time,  and  seen 
pins  flying  like  sand  on  a  squally  day — 
but  never  a  match  to  our  old  man.  It 
never  let  up  from  the  Hook  to  the  Far- 
allones  ;  and  the  last  man  was  dropped 
not  sixteen  hours  ago.  Packet  rats  our 
men  were,  and  as  tough  a  crowd  as  ever 
sand-bagged  a  man's  head  in  ;  but  they 
looked  sick  enough  when  the  captain 
started  in  with  his  fancy  shooting." 

"  O,  he's  done  up,"  observed  the 
other.     "He  won't  go  to  sea  no  more." 

"  You  make  me  tired,"  retorted  his 
superior.  "  If  he  gets  ashore  in  one 
piece  and  isn't  lynched  in  the  next  ten 
minutes,  he'll  do  yet.  The  owners  have 
a  longer  memory  than  the  public ; 
they'll  stand  by  him  ;  they  don't  find  as 
smart  a  captain  every  day  in  the  year." 

"  O,  he's  a  son  of  a  gun  of  a  fine 
captain,  there  ain't  no  doubt  of  that," 
concurred  the  other,  heartily.  "  ^Ti}-, 
I  don't  suppose  there's  been  no  wages 
paid  aboard  that  Gleaner  for  three 
trips." 

"  No  wages  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  for  I  was 
still  a  novice  in  maritime  affairs. 

"  Not  to  sailor-men  before  the  mast," 
agreed  the  mate.  "Men  cleared  out  ; 
wasn't  the  soft  job  they  maybe  took  it 
for.  She  isn't  the  first  ship  that  never 
paid  wages." 

I  could  not  but  observe  that  our 
pace  was  progressively  relaxing  ;  and 
indeed  I  have  often  wondered  since 
whether  the  hurry  of  the  start  were  not 
intended  for  the  gallery  alone.  Certain 
it  is  at  least,  that  when  we  had  reached 
the  police  office,  and  the  mates  had 
made  their  deposition,  and  told  their 
horrid  tale  of  five  men  miu'dered,  some 
with  savage  passion,  some  with  cold 
brutality,  between  Sandy  Hook  and  San 
Francisco,  the  police  were  despatched 
in  time  to  be  too  late.  Before  we  ar- 
rived, the  ruffian  had  slipped  out  upon 
the  dock,  had  mingled  with  the  crowd, 
and  found  a  refuge  in  the  house  of  an 
acquaintance  ;  and   the    ship  was   only 
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tenanted  by  his  late  victims.  Well  for 
him  that  he  had  been  thus  speedy. 
For  when  word  began  to  go  abroad 
among  the  shore-side  characters,  when 
the  last  victim  was  carried  by  to  the 
hospital,  when  those  who  had  escaped 
(as  by  miracle)  from  that  floating  sham- 
bles, began  to  circulate  and  show  their 
wounds  in  the  crowd,  it  w^as  strange  to 
witness  the  agitation  that  seized  and 
shook  that  portion  of  the  city.  Men 
shed  tears  in  public  ;  bosses  of  lodging- 
houses,  long  inured  to  brutalit}^,  and 
above  all,  brutality  to  sailors,  shook 
their  fists  at  heaven  :  if  hands  could 
have  been  laid  on  the  captain  of  the 
Gleaner,  his  shrift  would  have  been 
short.  That  night  (so  gossip  reports) 
he  was  headed  up  in  a  barrel  and  smug- 
gled across  the  bay  :  in  two  ships  al- 
ready he  had  braved  the  penitentiary 
and  the  gallows  ;  and  yet,  by  last  ac- 
counts, he  now  commands  another  on 
the  Western  Ocean. 

As  I  have  said,  I  was  never  quite  cer- 
tain whether  Mr.  Nares  (the  mate)  did 
not  intend  that  his  superior  should 
escape.  It  would  have  been  like  his 
preference  of  loyalty  to  law  ;  it  would 
have  been  like  his  prejudice,  which  was 
all  in  favor  of  the  after-guard.  But  it 
must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture 
only.  Well  as  I  came  to  know  him  in 
the  sequel,  he  was  never  communicative 
on  that  point,  nor  indeed  on  any  that 
concerned  the  voyage  of  the  Gleaner. 
Doubtless  he  had  some  reason  for  his 
reticence.  Even  during  our  walk  to  the 
police  office,  he  debated  several  times 
with  Johnson,  the  third  officer,  whether 
he  ought  not  to  give  up  himself,  as  well 
as  to  denounce  the  captain.  He  had 
decided  in  the  negative,  arguing  that 
"  it  would  probably  come  to  nothing, 
and  even  if  there  was  a  stink,  he  had 
plent}^  good  friends  in  San  Francisco." 
And  to  nothing  it  came  ;  though  it 
must  have  very  nearly  come  to  some- 
thing, for  Mr.  Nares  disappeared  imme- 
diately from  view  and  was  scarce  less 
closely  hidden  than  his  captain. 

Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  I  often 
met.  I  could  never  learn  this  man's 
country  ;  and  though  he  himself  claim- 
ed to  be  American,  neither  his  English 
nor  his  education  warranted  the  claim. 
In  all  likelihood  he  was  of  Scandinavian 


birth  and  blood,  long  pickled  in  the 
forecastles  of  English  and  American 
ships.  It  is  possible  that,  like  so  many 
of  his  race  in  similar  positions,  he  had 
already  lost  his  native  tongue.  In 
mind,  at  least,  he  was  quite  denational- 
ized ;  thought  only  in  English — to  call 
it  so  ;  and  though  by  nature  one  of  the 
mildest,  kindest,  and  most  feebly  play- 
ful of  mankind,  he  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  the  cruelty  of  sea  discipline, 
that  his  stories  (told  perhaps  with  a 
giggle)  would  sometimes  turn  me  chill. 
In  appearance,  he  was  tall,  light  of 
weight,  bold  and  high-bred  of  feature, 
dusky-haired,  and  with  a  face  of  a  clean 
even  brown  :  the  ornament  of  outdoor 
men.  Seated  in  a  chair,  you  might  have 
passed  him  off  for  a  baronet  or  a  mili- 
tary officer  ;  but  let  him  rise,  and  it  was 
Fo'c's'le  Jack  that  came  rolling  toward 
you,  crab-hke  ;  let  him  but  open  his 
lips,  and  it  was  Fo'c's'le  Jack  that  piped 
and  drawled  his  ungrammatical  gibber- 
ish. He  had  sailed  (among  other  places) 
much  among  the  islands  ;  and  after  a 
Cape  Horn  passage  with  its  snow-squalls 
and  its  frozen  sheets,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  "  taking  a  turn  among  them 
Kanakas."  I  thought  I  should  have 
lost  him  soon  ;  but  according  to  the 
unwritten  usage  of  mariners,  he  had 
first  to  dissipate  his  wages.  "  Guess 
I'll  have  to  paint  this  town  red,"  was 
his  hyperbolical  expression  ;  for  sure 
no  man  ever  embarked  upon  a  milder 
course  of  dissipation,  most  of  his  days 
being  passed  in  the  little  parlor  behind 
Black  Tom's  public  house,  with  a  select 
corps  of  old  particular  acquaintances,  all 
from  the  South  Seas,  and  all  patrons  of 
a  long  yarn,  a  short  pipe,  and  glasses 
round. 

Black  Tom's,  to  the  front,  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  fourth-rate  saloon, 
devoted  to  Kanaka  seamen,  dirt,  negro- 
head  tobacco,  bad  cigars,  worse  gin, 
and  guitars  and  banjos  in  a  state  of 
decline.  The  proprietor,  a  powerful 
colored  man,  was  at  once  a  publican,  a 
ward  politician,  leader  of  some  brigade 
of  "lambs"  or  "  smashers,"  at  the  wind 
of  whose  clubs  the  party  bosses  and  the 
mayor  were  supposed  to  tremble,  and 
(what  hurt  nothing)  an  active  and  reli- 
able crimp.  His  front  quarters,  then, 
were  noisy,  disreputable,  and  not  even 
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safe.  I  have  seen  worse  frequented 
saloons  where  there  were  fewer  scan- 
dals ;  for  Tom  was  often  drunk  himself ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  Lambs  must 
have  been  a  useful  body,  or  the  place 
would  have  been  closed.  I  remember 
one  day,  not  long  before  an  election, 
seeing  a  blind  man,  very  well  dressed, 
led  up  to  the  counter  and  remain  a  long 
while  in  consultation  with  the  negro. 
The  pair  looked  so  ill-assorted,  and  the 
awe  with  which  the  drinkers  fell  back 
and  left  them  in  an  impromptu  privacy 
was  so  unusual  in  such  a  place,  that  I 
turned  to  my  next  neighbor  with  a 
question.  He  told  me  the  blind  man 
was  a  distinguished  party  boss,  called 
by  some  the  King  of  San  Francisco, 
but  perhaps  better  known  by  his  pic- 
turesque Chinese  nickname  of  the  Blind 
White  Devil.  "  The  Lambs  must  be 
wanted  pretty  bad,  I  guess,"  my  inform- 
ant added.  I  have  here  a  sketch  of  the 
Blind  White  Devil  leaning  on  the  coun- 
ter ;  on  the  next  page,  and  taken  the 
same  hour,  a  jotting  of  Black  Tom 
threatening  a  whole  crowd  of  customers 
with  a  long  Smith  &  Wesson  :  to  such 
heights  and  depths  we  rose  and  fell  in 
the  front  parts  of  the  saloon. 

Meanwhile,  away  in  the  back  quarters, 
sat  the  small  informal  South  Sea  club, 
talking  of  another  world  and  surely  of  a 
different  century.  Old  schooner  captains 
they  were,  old  South  Sea  traders,  cooks, 
and  mates  :  fine  creatures,  softened  by 
residence  among  a  softer  race  :  full  men 
besides,  though  not  by  reading,  but  by 
strange  experience  ;  and  for  days  to- 
gether I  could  hear  their  yarns  with 
an  unfading  pleasure.  All  had  indeed 
some  touch  of  the  poetic  ;  for  the 
beach-comber,  when  not  a  mere  ruffian, 
is  the  poor  relation  of  the  artist.  Even 
though  Johnson's  inarticulate  speech, 
his  "  O  yes,  there  ain't  no  harm  in  them 
Kanakas,"  or,  "  O  yes,  that's  a  son  of  a 
gun  of  a  fine  island,  mountainious  right 
down  ;  I  didn't  never  ought  to  have  left 
that  island,"  there  pierced  a  certain 
gusto  of  appreciation  :  and  some  of  the 
rest  were  master-talkers.  From  their 
long  tales,  their  traits  of  character  and 
unpremeditated  landscape,  there  began 
to  piece  itself  together  in  my  head 
some  image  of  the  islands  and  the 
island   life :  precipitous   shores,   spired 


mountain  tops,  the  deep  shade  of  hang- 
ing forests,  the  unresting  surf  upon  the 
reef,  and  the  unending  peace  of  the 
lagoon  ;  sun,  moon,  and  stars  of  an  im- 
perial brightness  ;  man  moving  in  these 
scenes  scarce  fallen,  and  woman  lovelier 
than  Eve  ;  the  primal  curse  abrogated, 
the  bed  made  ready  for  the  stranger, 
life  set  to  perpetual  music,  and  the 
guest  welcomed,  the  boat  urged,  and 
the  long  night  beguiled,  with  poetry 
and  choral  song.  A  man  must  have 
been  an  unsuccessful  artist  ;  he  must 
have  starved  on  the  streets  of  Paris  ;  he 
must  have  been  yoked  to  a  commercial 
force  like  Pinkerton,  before  he  can  con- 
ceive the  longings  that  at  times  assailed 
me.  The  draughty,  rowdy  city  of  San 
Francisco,  the  bustling  office  where  my 
friend  Jim  paced  like  a  caged  lion  daily 
between  ten  and  four,  even  (at  times) 
the  retrospect  of  Paris,  faded  in  com- 
parison. Many  a  man  less  tempted 
would  have  thrown  up  all  to  realize  his 
visions  ;  but  I  was  by  nature  unadven- 
turous  and  uninitiative  :  to  divert  me 
from  all  former  paths  and  send  me 
cruising  through  the  isles  of  paradise, 
some  force  external  to  myself  must  be 
exerted  ;  Destiny  herself  must  use  the 
fitting  wedge  ;  and  little  as  I  deemed  it, 
that  tool  was  already  in  her  hand  of 
brass. 

I  sat,  one  afternoon,  in  the  corner  of 
a  great,  glassy,  silvered  saloon,  a  free 
lunch  at  my  one  elbow,  at  the  other  a 
"  conscientious  nude  "  from  the  brush  of 
local  talent ;  when,  with  the  tramp  of  feet 
and  a  sudden  buzz  of  voices,  the  swing- 
doors  were  flung  broadly  open  and  the 
place  carried  as  by  storm.  The  crowd 
which  thus  entered  (mostly  seafanng 
men,  and  all  prodigiously  excited)  con- 
tained a  sort  of  kernel  or  general  centre 
of  interest,  which  the  rest  merely  sur- 
rounded and  advertised,  as  children  in 
the  Old  World  surround  and  escort  the 
Punch-and-Judy  man ;  and  word  went 
round  the  bar  like  wildfire,  that  these 
were  Captain  Trent  and  the  survivors 
of  the  British  brig  Flying  Scud,  picked 
up  by  a  British  war-ship  on  Midway 
Island,  arrived  that  morning  in  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  now  fresh  from  mak- 
ing the  necessary  declarations.  Pres- 
ently I  had  a  good  sight  of  them:  four 
brown,  seamanlike  fellows,  standing  by 
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the  counter,  glass  in  hand,  the  centre  of  a 
score  of  questioners.  One  was  a  Kana- 
ka— the  cook,  I  was  informed  ;  one  car- 
ried a  cage  with  a  canary,  which  occa- 
sionally trilled  into  thin  song  ;  one  had 
his  left  arm  in  a  sling  and  looked  gen- 
tlemanlike, and  somewhat  sickly,  as 
though  the  injury  had  been  severe  and 
he  was  scarce  recovered  ;  and  the  cap- 
tain himself — a  red-faced,  blue-eyed 
thick-set  man  of  five-and-forty — wore  a 
bandage  on  his  right  hand.  The  inci- 
dent struck  me  ;  I  was  struck  particu- 
larly to  see  captain,  cook,  and  'foremast 
hands  walking  the  street  and  visiting 
saloons  in  company ;  and,  as  when  any- 
thing impressed  me,  I  got  my  sketch- 
book out  and  began  to  steal  a  sketch  of 
the  four  castaways.  The  crowd,  sym- 
pathising with  my  design,  made  a  clear 
lane  across  the  room  ;  and  I  was  thus 
enabled,  all  unobserved  myself,  to  ob- 
serve with  a  still- growing  closeness  the 
face  and  the  demeanor  of  Captain  Trent. 

Warmed  by  whiskey  and  encouraged 
by  the  eagerness  of  the  bystanders,  that 
gentleman  was  now  rehearsing  the  his- 
tory of  his  misfortune.  It  was  but 
scraps  that  reached  me  :  how  he  "  filled 
her  on  the  starboard  tack,"  and  how  "it 
came  up  sudden  out  of  the  nor'nor'- 
west,"  and  "  there  she  was,  high  and 
dry."  Sometimes  he  would  appeal  to 
one  of  the  men — "  That  was  how  it  was, 
Jack?" — and  the  man,  deeply  expecto- 
rating, would  reply,  "That  was  how  it 
were,  Cap'n  Trent."  Lastly,  he  started  a 
fresh  tide  of  popular  sympathy  by  enun- 
ciating the  sentiment,  "Damn  all  the 
Admiralty  Charts,  and  that's  what  I  say ! " 
From  the  nodding  of  heads  and  the  mur- 
murs of  assent  that  followed,  I  could  see 
that  Captain  Trent  had  established  him- 
self in  the  public  mind  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  thorough  navigator  :  about  which 
period,  my  sketch  of  the  four  men  and 
the  canary-bird  being  finished,  and  all 
(especially  the  canary-bird)  excellent 
likenesses,  I  buckled  on  my  book,  and 
slipped  from  the  saloon. 

Little  did  I  suppose  that  I  was  leav- 
ing Act  I,  Scene  I,  of  the  drama  of  my 
life  ;  and  yet  the  scene,  or  rather  the 
captain's  face,  lingered  for  some  time  in 
my  memory.  I  was  no  prophet,  as  I 
say  ;  but  I  was  something  else  :  I  was  an 
observer ;  and  one  thing  I  knew,  1  knew 


when  a  man  was  terrified.  Captain 
Trent,  of  the  British  brig  Flying  Scud 
had  been  ghb  ;  he  had  been  ready  ;  he 
had  been  loud  ;  but  in  his  blue  eyes  I 
could  detect  the  chill,  and  in  the  lines 
of  his  countenance  spy  the  agitation  of 
perpetual  terror.  Was  he  trembling 
for  his  certificate  ?  In  my  judgment,  it 
was  some  livelier  kind  of  fear  that 
thrilled  in  the  man's  marrow  as  he 
turned  to  drink.  Was  it  the  result  of 
recent  shock,  and  had  he  not  yet  recov- 
ered the  disaster  to  his  brig  ?  I  remem- 
bered how  a  friend  of  mine  had  been  in 
a  railway  accident,  and  shook  and  start- 
ed for  a  month  ;  and  although  Captain 
Trent  of  the  Flying  Scud  had  none  of 
the  appearance  of  a  nervous  man,  I  told 
myself,  with  incomplete  conviction,  that 
his  must  be  a  similar  case. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    WRECK    OF    THE    "  FLYING    SCUD." 

The  next  morning  I  found  Pinkerton, 
who  had  risen  before  me,  seated  at  our 
usual  table,  and  deep  in  the  perusal  of 
what  I  will  call  the  Daily  Occidental. 
This  was  a  paper  (I  know  not  if  it  be 
so  still)  that  stood  out  alone  among 
its  brethren  in  the  West  ;  the  others, 
down  to  their  smallest  item,  were  de- 
faced with  capitals,  head  lines,  alliter- 
ations, swaggering  misquotations,  and 
the  shoddy  picturesque  and  unpathetic 
pathos  of  the  Harry  Millers  :  the  Occi- 
dental alone  appeared  to  be  written  by 
a  dull,  sane.  Christian  gentleman,  singly 
desirous  of  communicating  knowledge. 
It  had  not  only  this  merit,  which  en- 
deared it  to  me,  but  was  admittedly 
the  best  informed  on  business  matters, 
which  attracted  Pinkerton. 

"  Loudon,"  said  he,  looking  up  from 
the  journal,  "you  sometimes  think  I 
have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  My 
notion,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  when  you 
see  a  dollar  lying,  pick  it  up !  Well, 
here  I've  tumbled  over  a  whole  pile  of 
'em  on  a  reef  in  the  middle  of  the  Pa- 
cific." 

"  Why,  Jim,  you  miserable  fellow  !  "  I 
exclaimed  ;  "  haven't  we  Depew  City, 
one  of  God's  green  centres  for  this 
State?  haven't  we " 
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"Just  listen  to  this/'interruptedJim. 
"  It's  miserable  copy  ;  these  Occidental 
rei^orter  fellows  have  no  fire ;  but  the 
facts  are  right  enough,  I  guess."  And 
he  began  to  read  : 

"  Wreck  of  the  British  Brig,  '  Flying 
Scud.' 

"  H.  B.  M.  S.  Tempest,  which  arrived 
yesterday  at  this  port,  brings  Captain 
Trent  and  four  men  of  the  British  brig 
Flying  Scud,  cast  away  February  12th 
on  Midway  Island,  and  most  providen- 
tially rescued  the  next  day.  The  Flying 
Scud  was  of  200  tons  burthen,  owned 
in  London,  and  has  been  out  nearly  two 
years  tramping.  Caj)tain  Trent  left 
Hong  Kong  December  8th,  bound  for 
this  port  in  rice  and  a  small  mixed  car- 
go of  silks,  teas,  and  china  notions,  the 
whole  valued  at  ^10,000,  fully  covered 
by  insurance.  The  log  shows  plenty  of 
fine  weather,  with  light  airs,  calms,  and 
squalls.  In  lat.  35  N.,  long.  178  E.,  his 
water  going  rotten,  and  misled  by 
Hoyt's  North  Pacific  Directory,  which 
informed  him  there  was  a  coaling  sta- 
tion on  the  island.  Captain  Trent  put  in 
to  Midway  Island.  He  found  it  a  literal 
sandbank,  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef 
mostly  submerged.  Birds  were  very 
plenty,  there  was  good  fish  in  the  la- 
goon, but  no  firewood  ;  and  the  water, 
which  could  be  obtained  by  digging, 
brackish.  He  found  good  holding- 
ground  off  the  north  end  of  the  larger 
bank  in  fifteen  fathoms  water  ;  bottom 
sandy,  with  coral  patches.  Here  he 
was  detained  seven  days  by  a  calm,  the 
crew  suffering  severely  from  the  water, 
which  was  gone  quite  bad  ;  and  it  was 
only  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  that 
a  little  wind  sprang  up,  coming  puffy 
out  of  N.N.E.  Late  as  it  was,  Captain 
Trent  immediately  w^eighed  anchor  and 
attempted  to  get  out.  While  the  vessel 
was  beating  up  to  the  passage,  the  wind 
took  a  sudden  lull  and  then  veered 
squally  into  N.  and  even  N.N.W.,  driv- 
ing the  brig  ashore  on  the  sand  at 
about  twenty  minutes  before  six  o'clock. 
John  Wallen,  a  native  of  Finland,  and 
Charles  Holdorsen,  a  native  of  Sweden, 
were  drowned  alongside,  in  attempting 
to  lower  a  boat,  neither  being  able  to 
swim,    the    squall   very   dark,   and    the 


noise  of  the  breakers  drowning  every- 
thing. At  the  same  time  John  Hardy, 
another  of  the  crew,  had  his  arm 
broken  by  the  falls.  Captain  Trent 
further  informed  the  Occidental  re- 
porter, that  the  brig  struck  heavily  at 
first  bows  on,  he  supposes  upon  coral ; 
that  she  then  drove  over  the  obstacle, 
and  now  lies  in  sand,  much  down  by 
the  head  and  with  a  list  to  starboard. 
In  the  first  collision  she  must  have  sus- 
tained some  damage,  as  she  was  making 
water  forward.  The  rice  will  probably 
be  all  destroyed  ;  but  the  more  valua- 
ble part  of  the  cargo  is  fortunately  in 
the  afterhold.  Captain  Trent  was  pre- 
paring his  longboat  for  sea,  when  the 
providential  arrival  of  the  Tempest,  pur- 
suant to  Admiralty  orders  to  call  at 
islands  in  her  course  for  castaways, 
saved  the  gallant  captain  from  all 
further  danger.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  both  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  unfortunate  vessel  speak  in 
high  terms  of  the  kindness  they  re- 
ceived on  board  the  man-of-war.  We 
print  a  list  of  the  survivors  :  Jacob 
Trent,  master,  of  Hull,  England  ;  Elias 
Goddedael,  mate,  native  of  Christian- 
sand,  Sweden ;  Ah  Wing,  cook,  native 
of  Sana,  China  ;  John  Brown,  native  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland ;  John  Hardy,  native 
of  London,  England.  The  Flying  Scud 
is  ten  years  old,  and  this  morning  will 
be  sold  as  she  stands,  by  order  of 
Lloyd's  agent,  at  public  auction  for  the 
benefit  of  the  underwriters.  The  auc- 
tion will  take  place  in  the  Merchants' 
Exchange  at  ten  o'clock. 

^^  Farther  Particulars. — Later  in  the 
afternoon  the  Occidental  reporter  found 
Lieutenant  Sebright,  first  officer  of 
H.  B.  M.  S.  Tempest,  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  The  gallant  officer  was  some- 
w^hat  pressed  for  time,  but  confirmed 
the  account  given  by  Captain  Trent  in 
all  particulars.  He  added  that  the  Fly- 
ing Scud  is  in  an  excellent  berth,  and 
except  in  the  highly  improbable  event 
of  a  heavy  N.W.  gale,  might  last  until 
next  winter." 


"  You  w4U  never  know  anything  of 
literature,"  said  I,  when  Jim  had  fin- 
ished. "  That  is  a  good,  honest,  plain 
piece  of  work,  and  tells  the  story  clear- 
Iv.     I  see  onlv  one  mistake  :  the  cook  is 
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not  a  Chinaman  ;  he  is  a  Kanaka,  and  I 
think  a  Hawaiian." 

"Why,  how  do  you  know  that?" 
asked  Jim. 

"  I  saw  the  whole  gang  yesterday  in  a 
saloon,"  said  I.  "  I  even  heard  the  tale, 
or  might  have  heard  it,  from  Captain 
Trent  himself,  who  struck  me  as  thirsty 
and  nervous." 

"  Well,  that's  neither  here  nor  there," 
cried  Pinkerton.  "  The  point  is,  how 
about  these  dollars  lying  on  a  reef  ?  " 

"  Will  it  pay  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Pay  like  a  sugar  trust !  "  exclaimed 
Pinkerton.  ''  Don't  you  see  what  this 
British  officer  says  about  the  safety? 
Don't  you  see  the  cargo's  valued  at 
ten  thousand  ?  Schooners  are  begging 
just  now  ;  I  can  get  my  pick  of  them  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  a  month  ;  and 
how  does  that  foot  up  ?  It  looks  like 
three  hundred  per  cent  to  me." 

"  You  forget,"  I  objected,  "  the  cap- 
tain himself  declares  the  rice  is  dam- 
aged." 

"That's  a  point,  I  know,"  admitted 
Jim.  "But  the  rice  is  the  sluggish 
article,  anyway ;  it's  little  more  account 
than  ballast ;  it's  the  tea  and  silks  that  I 
look  to  :  all  we  have  to  find  is  the  pro- 
portion, and  one  look  at  the  manifest 
will  settle  that.  I've  rung  up  Lloyd's 
on  purpose  ;  the  captain  is  to  meet  me 
there  in  an  hour,  and  then  I'll  be  as 
posted  on  that  brig  as  if  I  built  her. 
Besides,  you've  no  idea  what  pickings 
there  are  about  a  wreck — copper,  lead, 
rigging,  anchors,  chains,  even  the  crock- 
eiy,  Loudon  !  " 

"You  seem  to  me  to  forget  one 
trifle,"  said  I.  "  Before  you  pick  that 
wreck,  you've  got  to  buy  her,  and  how 
much  wdll  she  cost  ?  " 

"  One  hundred  dollars,"  replied  Jim, 
with  the  promptitude  of  an  automaton. 

"  How  on  earth  do  you  guess  that  ?  " 
I  cried. 

"  I  don't  guess  ;  I  know  it,"  answered 
the  Commercial  Force.  "  My  dear  boy, 
I  may  be  a  galoot  about  literature,  but 
you'll  always  be  an  outsider  in  business. 
How  do  you  suppose  I  bought  the 
Jamen  L.  Moody  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  her  boats  alone  worth  four  times 
the  money?  Because  my  name  stood 
first  in  the  list.  Well,  it  stands  there 
again  ;  I  have  the  naming  of  the  figure. 


and  I  name  a  small  one  because  of  the 
distance  :  but  it  wouldn't  matter  what  I 
named  ;  that  would  be  the  price." 

"  It  sounds  mysterious  enough,"  said 
I.  "Is  this  public  auction  conducted 
in  a  subterranean  vault  ?  Could  a  plain 
citizen — myself,  for  instance — come  and 
see?" 

"  Oh,  everything's  open  and  above 
board  !"  he  cried  indignantly.  "Any- 
body can  come,  only  nobody  bids 
against  us  ;  and  if  he  did  he  would  get 
frozen  out.  It's  been  tried  before  now, 
and  once  was  enough.  We  hold  the 
plant  ;  we've  got  the  connection  ;  we 
can  afford  to  go  higher  than  any  out- 
sider ;  there's  two  million  dollars  in  the 
ring  ;  and  we  stick  at  nothing.  Or 
suppose  anybody  did  buy  over  our  head 
— I  tell  you,  Loudon,  he  would  think 
this  tow^n  gone  crazy  ;  he  could  no  more 
get  business  through  on  the  city  front 
than  I  can  dance  ;  schooners,  divers, 
men — all  he  wanted — the  prices  would 
fly  right  up  and  strike  him." 

"  But  how  did  you  get  in  ?  "  I  asked. 
"You  were  once  an  outsider  like  your 
neighbors,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  took  hold  of  that  thing,  Loudon, 
and  just  studied  it  up,"  he  replied. 
"It  took  my  fancy  ;  it  was  so  romantic, 
and  then  I  saw  there  was  boodle  in  the 
thing  ;  and  I  figured  on  the  business 
till  no  man  alive  could  give  me  points. 
Nobody  knew  I  had  an  eye  on  wrecks 
till  one  fine  morning  I  dropped  in 
upon  Douglas  B.  Longhurst  in  his 
den,  gave  him  all  the  facts  and  figures, 
and  put  it  to  him  straight  :  '  Do  you 
want  me  in  this  ring  ?  or  shall  I  start 
another  ? '  He  took  half  an  hour,  and 
when  I  came  back,  'Pink,'  says  he,  'I've 
put  your  name  on.'  The  first  time  I 
came  to  the  top,  it  was  that  Moody 
racket ;  now  it's  the  Flying  Scud." 

Whereupon  Pinkerton,  looking  at  his 
watch,  uttered  an  exclamation,  made  a 
hasty  appointment  with  myself  for  the 
doors  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and 
fled  to  examine  manifests  and  interview 
the  skipper.  I  finished  my  cigarette 
with  the  deliberation  of  a  man  at  the 
end  of  many  picnics ;  reflecting  to  my- 
self that  of  all  forms  of  the  dollar  hunt, 
this  wrecking  had  by  far  the  most  ad- 
dress to  my  imagination.  Even  as  I 
went  down  town,   in  the  brisk   bustle 
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and  chill  of  the  familiar  San  Francisco 
thoroughfares,  I  was  haunted  by  a  vision 
of  the  wreck,  baking  so  far  away  in  the 
strong  sun,  under  a  cloud  of  sea-birds  ; 
and  even  then,  and  for  no  better  reason, 
my  heart  inclined  toward  the  adven- 
ture. If  not  myself,  something  that 
was  mine,  some  one  at  least  in  my  em- 
ployment should  voyage  to  that  ocean- 
bounded  pin-point  and  descend  to  that 
deserted  cabin. 

Pinkerton  met  me  at  the  appointed 
moment,  pinched  of  lip  and  more  than 
usually  erect  of  bearing,  like  one  con- 
scious of  great  resolves. 

"  Well  ?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "it  might  be  better, 
and  it  might  be  worse.  This  Captain 
Trent  is  a  remarkably  honest  fellow — 
one  out  of  a  thousand.  As  soon  as  he 
knew  I  was  in  the  market,  he  owned  up 
about  the  rice  in  so  many  words.  By 
his  calculation,  if  there's  thirty  mats  of 
it  saved,  it's  an  outside  figure.  How- 
ever, the  manifest  was  cheerier.  There's 
about  five  thousand  dollars  of  the  whole 
value  in  silks  and  teas  and  nut-oils  and 
that,  all  in  the  lazarette,  and  as  safe  as 
if  it  was  in  Kearney  Street.  The  brig 
was  new  cojDpered  a  year  ago.  There's 
upward  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathom 
away-up  chain.  It's  not  a  bonanza,  but 
there's  boodle  in  it ;  and  we'll  try  it 
on." 

It  was  by  that  time  hard  on  ten 
o'clock,  and  we  turned  at  once  into  the 
place  of  sale.  The  Flying  Scud,  al- 
though so  important  to  ourselves,  ap- 
peared to  attract  a  very  humble  share 
of  popular  attention.  The  auctioneer 
was  surrounded  by  perhaps  a  score  of 
lookers-on,  big  fellows,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  true  Western  build,  long 
in  the  leg,  broad  in  the  shoulder,  and 
adorned  (to  a  plain  man's  taste)  with 
needless  finery.  A  jaunty,  ostentatious 
comradeship  prevailed.  Bets  were  fly- 
ing, and  nicknames.  "The  boys"  (as 
they  would  have  called  themselves)  were 
very  boyish  ;  and  it  was  plain  they  were 
here  in  mirth,  and  not  on  business. 
Behind,  and  certainly  in  strong  contrast 
to  these  gentlemen,  I  could  detect  the 
figure  of  my  friend  Captain  Trent,  come 
(as  I  could  very  well  imagine  that  a 
captain  would)  to  hear  the  last  of  his 
old   vessel.      Since   yesterday,    he   had 


rigged  himself  anew  in  ready-made 
black  clothes,  not  very  aptly  fitted ;  the 
upper  left-hand  pocket  showing  a  cor- 
ner of  silk  handkerchief,  the  lower,  on 
the  other  side,  bulging  with  papers. 
Pinkerton  had  just  given  this  man  a 
high  character.  Certainly  he  seemed 
to  have  been  very  frank,  and  I  looked  at 
him  again  to  trace  (if  possible)  that  vir- 
tue in  his  face.  It  was  red  and  broad 
and  flustered  and  (I  thought)  false.  The 
whole  man  looked  sick  with  some  un- 
known anxiety  ;  and  as  he  stood  there, 
unconscious  of  my  observation,  he  tore 
at  his  nails,  scowled  on  the  floor,  or 
glanced  suddenly,  sharply,  and  fearfully 
at  passers-by.  I  w^as  still  gazing  at  the 
man  in  a  kind  of  fascination,  when  the 
sale  began. 

Some  prehminaries  were  rattled 
through,  to  the  irreverent,  uninterrupted 
gambolHng  of  the  boys ;  and  then,  amid 
a  trifle  more  attention,  the  auctioneer 
sounded  for  some  two  or  three  minutes 
the  pipe  of  the  charmer.  Fine  brig — 
new  copper — valuable  fittings — three 
fine  boats — remarkably  choice  cargo — 
what  the  auctioneer  would  call  a  per- 
fectly safe  investment ;  nay,  gentlemen, 
he  would  go  further,  he  would  put  a  fig- 
ure on  it :  he  had  no  hesitation  (had  that 
bold  auctioneer)  in  putting  it  in  figures ; 
and  in  his  view,  what  with  this  and  that, 
and  one  thing  and  another,  the  purchaser 
might  expect  to  clear  a  sum  equal  to 
the  entire  estimated  value  of  the  cargo  ; 
or,  gentlemen,  in  other  words,  a  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars.  At  this  modest 
computation  the  roof  immediately  above 
the  speaker's  head  (I  suppose,  through 
the  intervention  of  a  spectator  of  ven- 
triloquial  tastes)  uttered  a  clear  "  Cock- 
a-doodle-doo  !  " —  whereat  all  laughed, 
the  auctioneer  himself  obligingly  join- 
ing. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  what  shall  we  say," 
resumed  that  gentleman,  j^lainly  ogHng 
Pinkerton, — "  what  shall  we  say  for  this 
remarkable  opportunity?" 

"  One  hundred  dollars,"  said  Pinker- 
ton. 

"  One  hundred  dollars  from  ]\Ir.  Pink- 
erton," went  the  auctioneer,  "one  hun- 
dred dollars.  No  other  gentleman  in- 
clined to  make  any  advance  ?  One 
hundred  doUars,  onlv  one  hundred  dol- 
lars   ..." 
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The  auctioneer  was  droning  on  to 
some  such  tune  as  this,  and  I,  on  my 
part,  was  watching  with  something  be- 
tween sympathy  and  amazement  the  un- 
disguised emotion  of  Captain  Trent, 
when  we  were  all  startled  by  the  inter- 
jection of  a  bid. 

"  And  fifty,"  said  a  sharp  voice. 

Pinkerton,  the  auctioneer,  and  the 
boys,  who  were  all  equally  in  the  open 
secret  of  the  ring,  were  now  all  equally 
and  simultaneously  taken  aback. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  auc- 
tioneer.    "  Anybody  bid  ?  " 

"And fifty,"  reiterated  the  voice,  which 
I  was  now  able  to  trace  to  its  origin,  on 
the  lips  of  a  small,  unseemly  rag  of 
human-kind.  The  speaker's  skin  was 
gray  and  blotched ;  he  spoke  in  a  kind 
of  broken  song,  with  much  variety  of 
key ;  his  gestures  seemed  (as  in  the 
disease  called  Saint  Vitus's  dance)  to  be 
imperfectly  under  control ;  he  Avas  badly 
dressed  ;  he  carried  himself  with  an  air 
of  shrinking  assumption,  as  though  he 
were  proud  to  be  where  he  was  and  to 
do  what  he  was  doing,  and  yet  half  ex- 
pected to  be  called  in  question  and 
kicked  out.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  man 
more  of  a  piece  ;  and  the  type  was  new 
to  me  ;  I  had  never  before  set  eyes  upon 
his  parallel,  and  I  thought  instinctively 
of  Balzac  and  the  lower  regions  of  the 
Gomedie  Humaine. 

Pinkerton  stared  a  moment  on  the 
intruder  with  no  friendly  eye,  tore  a 
leaf  from  his  note-book,  and  scribbled 
a  line  in  pencil,  turned,  beckoned  a 
messenger  boy,  and  whispered  "  To 
Longhurst."  Next  moment,  the  boy 
had  sped  uj^on  his  errand,  and  Pinker- 
ton was  again  facing  the  auctioneer. 

"Two  hundred  dollars,"  said  Jim. 

"  And  fifty,"  said  the  enemy. 

"  This  looks  lively,"  whispered  I  to 
Pinkerton. 

"  Yes ;  the  little  beast  means  cold 
drawn  biz,"  returned  my  friend.  "  Well, 
he'll  have  to  have  a  lesson.  Wait  till  I 
see  Longhurst.  Three  hundred,"  he 
added  aloud. 

"  And  fifty,"  came  the  echo. 

It  was  about  this  moment  when  my 
eye  fell  again  on  Captain  Trent.  A 
deeper  shade  had  mounted  to  his  crim- 
son face  :  the  new  coat  was  unbuttoned 
and  all  flying  open  ;  the  new  silk  hand- 


kerchief in  busy  requisition  ;  and  the 
man's  eye,  of  a  clear  sailor  blue,  shone 
glassy  with  excitement.  He  was  anx- 
ious still,  but  now  (if  I  could  read  a 
face)  there  was  hope  in  his  anxiety. 

"  Jim,"  I  whispered,  "  look  at  Trent. 
Bet  you  what  you  please,  he  was  ex- 
pecting this." 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "there's  some 
blame'  thing  going  on  here."  And  he 
renewed  his  bid. 

The  figure  had  run  up  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  thousand  when  I  was 
aware  of  a  sensation  in  the  faces  oppo- 
site, and  looking  over  my  shoulder,  saw 
a  very  large,  bland,  handsome  man  come 
strolling  forth  and  make  a  little  signal 
to  the  auctioneer. 

"  One  word,  Mr.  Borden,"  said  he  ; 
and  then  to  Jim,  "  Well,  Pink,  where 
are  we  up  to  now  ?  " 

Pinkerton  gave  him  the  figure.  "  I 
ran  up  to  that  on  my  own  responsibil- 
ity, Mr.  Longhurst,"  he  added,  with  a 
flush.     "  I  thought  it  the  square  thing." 

"And  so  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Longhurst, 
patting  him  kindly  on  the  shoulder, 
like  a  gratified  uncle.  "  Well,  you  can 
drop  out  now  ;  we  take  hold  ourselves. 
You  can  run  it  up  to  five  thousand  ; 
and  if  he  likes  to  go  beyond  that,  he's 
welcome  to  the  bargain." 

"By  the  by,  who  is  he  !  "  asked  Pink- 
erton.    "  He  looks  away  down." 

"  I've  sent  Billy  to  find  out."  And  at 
the  very  moment  Mr.  Longhurst  received 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  expensive 
young  gentlemen  a  folded  paper.  It 
was  passed  round  from  one  to  another 
till  it  came  to  me,  and  I  read  :  Harry 
D.  Bellairs,  Attorney-at-Law  ;  defended 
Clara  Varden  ;  twice  nearly  disbarred." 

"  Well,  that  gets  me  !  "  observed  Mr. 
Longhurst.  "  Who  can  have  put  up  a 
shyster  ^  like  that  ?  Nobody  with  money, 
that's  a  sure  thing.  Suppose  you  tried 
a  big  bluff?  I  think  I  would.  Pink. 
Well,  ta-ta  !  Your  partner,  Mr.  Dodd  ? 
Happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, sir."  And  the  great  man 
withdrew. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Douglas 
B.  ?  "  whispered  Pinkerton,  looking  rev- 
erently after  him  as  he  departed.  "Six 
foot  of  perfect  gentleman  and  culture  to 
his  boots." 

*  A  low  lawyer. 
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During  this  interview  the  auction  had 
stood  transparently  arrested,  the  auc- 
tioneer, the  spectators,  and  even  Bel- 
lairs,  all  well  aware  that  Mr.  Longhurst 
was  the  principal,  and  Jim  but  a  speak- 
ing-trumpet. But  now  that  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  was  gone,  Mr.  Borden 
thought  proper  to  affect  severity. 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Pinkerton.  Any 
advance  ?  "  he  snapped. 

And  Pinkerton,  resolved  on  the  big 
bluff,  replied,  "  Two  thousand  dollars." 

Bellairs  preserved  his  composure. 
"And  fifty,"  said  he.  But  there  was  a 
stir  among  the  onlookers,  and  what  was 
of  more  importance.  Captain  Trent  had 
turned  pale  and  visibly  gulped. 

"  Pitch  it  in  again,  Jim,"  said  I.  "  Trent 
is  weakening." 

"  Three  thousand,"  said  Jim. 

"  And  fifty,  said  Bellairs. 

And  then  the  bidding  returned  to  its 
original  movement  by  hundreds  and 
fifties  ;  but  I  had  been  able  in  the  mean- 
while to  draw  two  conclusions.  In  the 
first  place,  Bellairs  had  made  his  last  ad- 
vance with  a  smile  of  gratified  vanity  ; 
and  I  could  see  the  creature  was  glory- 
ing in  the  kudos  of  an  unusual  position 
and  secure  of  ultimate  success.  In  the 
second,  Trent  had  once  more  changed 
color  at  the  thousand  leap,  and  his  re- 
lief, when  he  heard  the  answering  fifty, 
was  manifest  and  unafiected.  Here  then 
was  a  problem  ;  both  were  presumably 
in  the  same  interest,  yet  the  one  was  not 
in  the  confidence  of  the  other.  Nor  was 
this  all.  A  few  bids  later  it  chanced 
that  my  eye  encountered  that  of  Captain 
Trent,  and  his,  which  glittered  with  ex- 
citement, was  instantly,  and  I  thought 
guiltily,  withdrawn.  He  wished,  then, 
to  conceal  his  interest?  As  Jim  had 
said,  there  was  some  blamed  thing  going 
on.  And  for  certain,  here  were  these 
two  men,  so  strangely  united,  so  strange- 
ly divided,  both  shai-p-set  to  keep  the 
wreck  from  us,  and  that  at  an  exorbitant 
figure. 

Was  the  wreck  worth  more  than  we 
supposed?  A  sudden  heat  was  kindled 
in  my  brain  ;  the  bids  were  nearing 
Longhurst's  limit  of  five  thousand  ;  an- 
other minute  and  all  would  be  too  late. 
Tearing  a  leaf  from  my  sketch-book,  and 
inspired  (I  suppose)  by  vanity  in  my  own 
powers  of  inference  and  observation,  I 


took  the  one  mad  decision  of  my  life. 
"  If  you  care  to  go  ahead"  I  wrote,  "  Fm 
in  for  all  I'm  worth." 

Jim  read,  and  looked  round  at  me 
like  one  bewildered  ;  then  his  eyes  light- 
ened, and  turning  again  to  the  auction- 
eer, he  bid,  "  Five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred dollars." 

"  And  fifty,"  said  monotonous  Bell- 
airs. 

Presently  Pinkerton  scribbled,  "What 
can  it  be  f  "  and  I  answered,  still  on  pa- 
per :  "  I  can't  imagine  ;  hut  there' a  some- 
thing. Watch  Bellairs ;  he'll  go  up  to 
the  ten  thousand  ;  see  if  he  don't." 

And  he  did,  and  ^ve  followed.  Long 
before  this,  word  had  gone  abroad  that 
there  was  battle  royal :  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  that  looked  on  won- 
dering ;  and  when  Pinkerton  had  offered 
ten  thousand  dollars  (the  outside  value 
of  the  cargo,  even  were  it  safe  in  San 
Francisco  Bay),  and  Bellairs,  smirking 
from  ear  to  ear  to  be  the  centre  of  so 
much  attention,  had  jerked  out  his  an- 
swering, "  And  fifty,"  wonder  deepened 
to  excitement. 

"  Ten  thousand  one  hundred,"  said 
Jim  ;  and  even  as  he  spoke  he  made 
a  sudden  gesture  with  his  hand,  his  face 
changed,  and  I  could  see  that  he  had 
guessed,  or  thought  that  he  had  guessed, 
the  mystery.  As  he  scrawled  another 
memorandum  in  his  note-book,  his  hand 
shook  like  a  telegraph-operator's. 

"  Chinese  ship"  ran  the  legend  ;  and 
then,  in  big,  tremulous  half-text,  and 
with  a  flourish  that  overran  the  margin, 
"  Opium  !  " 

To  be  sure !  thought  I :  this  must  be 
the  secret.  I  knew  that  scarce  a  ship 
came  in  from  any  Chinese  port,  but  she 
carried  somewhere,  behind  a  bulkhead, 
or  in  some  cunning  hollow-  of  the  beams, 
a  nest  of  the  valuable  poison.  Doubt- 
less there  was  some  such  treasure  on  the 
Flying  Scud.  How  much  was  it  worth  ? 
We  knew  not,  we  were  gambling  in  the 
dark ;  but  Trent  knew,  and  Bellairs  ; 
and  we  could  only  watch  and  judge. 

By  this  time  neither  Pinkerton  nor  I 
were  of  sound  mind.  Pinkerton  was  be- 
side himself,  his  eyes  like  lamps.  I  shook 
in  everv  member.  To  anv  stranger  en- 
tering  (say)  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
thousand,  w^e  should  probably  have  cut 
a   poorer  figure  than  Bellairs   himself. 
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But  we  did  not  pause  ;  and  the  crowd 
watched  us,  now  in  silence,  now  with  a 
buzz  of  whispers. 

Seventeen  thousand  had  been  reached, 
when  Douglas  B.  Longhurst,  forcing  his 
way  into  the  opposite  row  of  faces,  con- 
spicuously and  repeatedly  shook  his 
head  at  Jim.  Jim's  answer  was  a  note 
of  two  words  :  "  My  racket  !  "  which, 
when  the  great  man  had  perused,  he 
shook  his  linger  warningly,  and  de- 
parted, I  thought,  with  a  sorrowful 
countenance. 

Although  Mr.  Longhurst  knew  noth- 
ing of  Bellairs,  the  shady  lawyer  knew 
all  about  the  Wrecker  Boss.  He  had 
seen  him  enter  the  ring  with  manifest 
expectation  ;  he  saw  him  depart,  and 
the  bids  continue,  with  manifest  sur- 
prise and  disappointment.  "  Hullo  !  " 
he  plainly  thought,  "  this  is  not  the  ring 
I'm  fighting,  then  ? "  And  he  deter- 
mined to  put  on  a  spurt. 

"  Eighteen  thousand,"  said  he. 

"And  fifty,"  said  Jim,  taking  a  leaf 
out  of  his  adversary's  book. 

"  Twenty  thousand,"  from  Bellairs. 

"  And  fifty,"  from  Jim,  with  a  little 
nervous  titter. 

And  with  one  consent  they  returned 
to  the  old  pace,  only  now  it  was  Bellairs 
who  took  the  hundreds,  and  Jim  who 
did  the  fifty  business.  But  by  this  time 
our  idea  had  gone  abroad.  I  could  hear 
the  word  "  opium  "  pass  from  mouth  to 
mouth  ;  and  by  the  looks  directed  at  us, 
I  could  see  we  were  supposed  to  have 
some  private  information.  And  here  an 
incident  occurred  highly  typical  of  San 
Francisco.  Close  at  my  back  there  had 
stood  for  some  time  a  stout,  middle-aged 
gentleman,  with  pleasant  eyes,  hair 
pleasantly  grizzled,  and  a  ruddy,  pleas- 
ing face.  All  of  a  sudden,  he  appeared 
as  a  third  competitor,  skied  the  Flying 
Scud  with  four  fat  bids  of  a  thousand 
dollars  each,  and  then  as  suddenly  fled 
the  field,  remaining  thenceforth  (as  be- 
fore) a  silent,  interested  spectator. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Longhurst's  useless 
intervention,  Bellairs  had  seemed  un- 
easy ;  and  at  this  new  attack,  he  began 
(in  his  turn)  to  scribble  a  note  between 
the  bids.  I  imagined  naturally  enough 
that  it  would  go  to  Captain  Trent ;  but 
when  it  was  done,  and  the  writer  turned 
and  looked  behind  him  in  the  crowd,  to 


my  unspeakable  amazement,  he  did  not 
seem  to  remark  the  captain's  presence. 

"  Messenger  boy,  messenger  boy  !  " 
I  heard  him  say.  "  Somebody  call  me  a 
messenger  boy." 

At  last  somebody  did,  but  it  was  not 
the  captain. 

"  He's  sending  for  instructions"  I  wrote 
to  Pinkerton. 

"  For  money,"  he  wrote  back.  "  Shall 
I  strike  out  f     I  think  this  is  the  time." 

I  nodded. 

"Thirty  thousand,"  said  Pinkerton, 
making  a  leap  of  close  upon  three  thou- 
sand dollars. 

I  could  see  doubt  in  Bellairs's  eye  ; 
then,  sudden  resolution.  "  Thirty-five 
thousand,"  said  he. 

"  Forty  thousand,"  said  Pinkerton. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which 
Bellairs's  countenance  was  a  book  ;  and 
then,  not  much  too  soon  for  the  impend- 
ing hammer,  "  Forty  Thousand  and  five 
dollars,"  said  he. 

Pinkerton  and  I  exchanged  eloquent 
glances.  We  were  of  one  mind.  Bell- 
airs had  tried  a  bluff ;  now  he  per- 
ceived his  mistake,  and  was  bidding 
against  time  ;  he  was  trying  to  spin  out 
the  sale  until  the  messenger  boy  re- 
turned. 

"  Forty-five  thousand  dollars,"  said 
Pinkerton  :  his  voice  was  like  a  ghost's 
and  tottered  with  emotion. 

"  Forty-five  thousand  and  five  dol- 
lars," said  Bellairs. 

"  Fifty  thousand,"  said  Pinkerton. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Did  I  hear  you  make  an  advance,  sir  ?  " 
asked  the  auctioneer. 

"I — I  have  a  difficulty  in  speaking," 
gasped  Jim.  "It's  fifty  thousand,  Mr. 
Borden." 

Bellairs  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment. 
"  Auctioneer,"  he  said,  "  I  have  to  beg 
the  favor  of  three  moments  at  the  tele- 
phone. In  this  matter,  I  am  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  certain  party  to  whom  I  have 
just  written " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of 
this,"  said  the  auctioneer,  brutally.  "  I 
am  here  to  sell  this  wreck.  Do  you 
make  any  advance  on  fifty  thousand  ?  " 

"I  have  the  honor  to  explain  to  you, 
sir,"  returned  Bellairs,  with  a  miserable 
assumption  of  dignity.  "Fifty  thou- 
sand was  the  figure  named  by  my  princi- 
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pal  ;  but  if  you  will  give  me  the  small 
favor  of  two  moments  at  the  tele- 
phone  " 

"  O,  nonsense  !  "  said  the  auctioneer. 
"If  you  make  no  advance,  I'll  knock  it 
down  to  Mr.  Pinkerton." 

"  I  warn  you,"  cried  the  attorney,  with 
sudden  shrillness.  "  Have  a  care  what 
you're  about.  You  are  here  to  sell  for 
the  underwriters,  let  me  tell  you — not 
to  act  for  Mr.  Douglas  Longhurst. 
This  sale  has  been  already  disgracefully 
interrupted  to  allow  that  person  to  hold 
a  consultation  with  his  minions.  It  has 
been  much  commented  on." 

"There  was  no  complaint  at  the 
time,"  said  the  auctioneer,  manifestly 
discountenanced.  "  You  should  have 
complained  at  the  time." 

"I  am  not  here  to  conduct  this  sale," 
replied  Bellairs  ;  "I  am  not  paid  for 
that." 

"  Well,  I  am,  you  see,"  retorted  the 
auctioneer,  his  impudence  quite  re- 
stored ;   and  he  resumed  his  sing-song. 


"  Any  advance  on  fifty  thousand  dollars? 
No  advance  on  fifty  thousand  ?  No  ad- 
vance, gentlemen  ?  Going  at  fifty  thou- 
sand, the  wreck  of  the  brig  Flying  Scud 
— going — going — gone  !  " 

"  My  God,  Jim,  can  we  pay  the  mon- 
ey ?"  I  cried,  as  the  stroke  of  the  ham- 
mer seemed  to  recall  me  from  a  dream. 

"  It's  got  to  be  raised,"  said  he,  white 
as  a  sheet.  "  It'll  be  a  hell  of  a  strain, 
Loudon.  The  credit's  good  for  it,  I 
think  ;  but  I  shall  have  to  get  around. 
Write  me  a  cheque  for  your  stuff. 
Meet  you  at  the  Occidental  in  an  hour." 

I  wrote  my  cheque  at  a  desk,  and  I 
declare  I  could  never  have  recognized 
my  signature.  Jim  was  gone  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  Trent  had  vanished  even  earlier  ; 
only  Bellairs  remained  exchanging  in- 
sults with  the  auctioneer  ;  and  behold ! 
as  I  pushed  my  way  out  of  the  exchange, 
who  should  run  full  tilt  into  my  arms, 
but  the  messenger  boy  ? 

It  was  by  so  near  a  margin  that  we 
became  the  owners  of  the  Flying  Scud. 


(To  be  continued.) 


AUTUMN  HAZE. 
By  R.  K.  Munkit trick. 

Across  the  pearly  distance 
It  lies  on  hill  and  stream, 

In  banks  of  airy  turquoise 
As  softly  as  a  dream — 

A  slumbrous  smoke  that  rises 

Serenely  in  the  cold. 
From  autumn  woodlands  blazing 

In  flames  of  rosy  gold. 


These  two  had  a  commanding  position." — Page  445. 
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By 


Archibald  Rogers. 


SOME  eight  or  ten  years  ago  it  was 
by  no  means  difficult  for  one  who 
knew  where  to  go  and  how  to  hunt, 
to  get  excellent  shooting  in  northwest- 
ern Wyoming.  Large  game  was  there 
moderately  abundant,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  buffalo.  The  latter  had  just 
been  exterminated,  but,  bleaching  in 
the  sun,  the  ghastly  evidences  of  man's 
sordid  and  selfish  policy  lay  exposed  at 
every  step. 

Indian  troubles  of  a  very  formidable 
character  did  a  great  deal  toward  keep- 
ing the  game  intact  in  this  portion  of 
the  counti-y  by  keeping  the  white  man 


out,  and  while  other  parts  of  Wyoming 
grew,  and  towns  sprang  up  with  rapid 
growth  to  become  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  cities,  involving  in  destruction,  as 
the  past  sad  history  shows,  the  wild 
animals  in  their  vicinity,  this  North- 
western portion  remained  unsettled  and 
acted  as  an  asylum  to  receive  within  its 
rocky,  mountain  ranges  and  vast  shel- 
tering forests,  the  scattering  bands  of 
elk  and  deer  fleeing  from  annihilation 
and  the  encroaching  haunts  of  men. 
As  soon  as  it  was  safe  then,  and  in  some 
instances  unquestionably  before,  cattle- 
men, not  inaptly  styled  pioneers  of  civ- 
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ilization,  began  to  drift  down  along  the 
valley  of  the  Big  Horn,  and,  like  the  pa- 
triarchs of  old,  "  brought  their  flocks 
with  them,"  settling  here  and  there 
wherever  they  could  find  advantageous 
sites  for  their  ranches. 

And  now,  as  I  propose  to  give  some 
hunting  expeiiences  of  those  days,  if 
you  will  accompany  me  to  Billings,  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  the  near- 
est town  to  my  ranch  and  the  Mecca  to 
which  the  devout  cattle-man  drives  his 
wagon  for  suj^plies,  I  will  introduce  you 
to  the  foot  -  hills  and  mountains,  and 
some  of  the  adventures  therein. 

After  four  days  on  a  sleeping  car  it  is 
a  delightful  release  to  tumble  out  on  a 
frosty  September  morning,  and  being- 
guided  to  w^here  the  ranch  wagon  and 
crew  are  bivouacked  just  outside  the  lim- 
its of  the  rapidly  growing  town,  to  get 
one's  breakfast  on  terra-firma.  No  time 
is  now  to  be  wasted  ;  the  mules  are 
hitched  up  ;  the  little  band  of  horses 
are  rounded  together,  and  when  we  have 
jumped  into  our  saddles,  the  cook,  wlio 
always  handles  the  reins,  gives  a  crack 
of  his  whip,  and  we  take  our  departure 
from  civilization.  A  couple  of  miles 
takes  us  to  a  primitive  wire-ro^^e  ferry, 
where  we  cross  the  Yellowstone  River, 
which  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  low 
and  clear  ;  in  a  few  minutes  we  are  over, 
and  ascending  the  bluffs  on  the  other 
side  take  our  last  look  at  the  beautiful 
valley  we  are  leaving  behind. 

By  night  we  reach  Pryor's  Creek,  and 
picking  out  as  good  a  camping  place  as 
possible,  the  mules  are  soon  unhitched 
and  w^ith  the  horses  turned  loose  to 
graze.  While  the  cook  is  preparing  the 
evening  meal  I  bag  a  few  prairie  chick- 
ens to  give  variety  to  the  fare.  Break- 
fasting at  daylight  the  next  morning,  we 
are  soon  under  way  again,  with  Pryors 
Mountains  in  the  distance  as  our  goal 
for  this  day's  journey.  Toward  evening 
the  white  tepees  of  an  Indian  camp  are 
visible  clustered  in  a  picturesque  group 
close  to  Pryors  Mountains.  Passing 
them,  not  without  paying  a  slight  trib- 
ute in  the  way  of  tobacco  and  such  other 
gifts  as  our  copper-colored  friends  gen- 
erally demand,  we  fairly  enter  Pryors 
Gap,  and  there,  in  a  delightful  amphi- 
theatre, we  again  make  camp.  This  even- 
ing we  must  have  trout  for  supper,  so 


all  hands  go  to  w^ork  and  we  are  soon  re- 
warded with  a  fine  mess  of  trout  from 
the  head  waters  of  Pryors  Creek. 

The  next  day,  as  we  reach  the  summit 
of  the  Gap,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
views  in  the  country  opens  out.  The 
great  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains stretches  before  us,  its  rugged, 
snow-capped  j^eaks  glistening  in  the 
morning  sun,  and  we  long  to  be  there, 
but  many  a  long  mile  still  intervenes, 
and  forty-four  miles  of  desert  has  to  be 
crossed  to-day.  This  is  alw^ays  an  ar- 
duous undertaking.  It  is  monotonous 
in  the  extreme,  and  men  and  animals  are 
sure  to  suffer  for  want  of  good  water, 
for  after  leaving  Sage  Creek  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Gap,  there  is  no  water  to 
be  had  until  Stinking  Water  River  *  is 
reached.  But  all  things  must  have  an 
end,  and  at  last,  late  in  the  evening,  we 
find  ourselves  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
that  stream,  beautiful  despite  its  unfor- 
tunate name. 

Fording  the  river  the  next  morning, 
not  a  very  terrifying  operation  in  its 
present  low  stage,  we  climb  the  steep 
bank  and  soon  begin  our  long  ascent  of 
the  divide  that  separates  us  from  our 
ranch  and  Greybull  River.  Accompa- 
nied by  an  immense  amount  of  exple- 
tives, and  very  bad  language,  the  mules 
are  finally  induced  to  gain  the  summit. 
Here  even  the  most  casual  observer 
could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
magnificent  and  apparently  indefinite 
expanse  of  mountain  scenery,  that,  turn 
which  way  he  will,  meets  his  view. 
However,  we  have  no  time  to  linger, 
and  i)ick]'ng  our  way  among  the  count- 
less buffalo  wallows  which  indent  the 
level  surface  of  the  summit,  the  wagon, 
with  its  wheels  double  locked,  is  soon 
groaning  and  creaking  down  the  de- 
scent, which  leads  to  the  merrily  rush- 
ing Meeteetse,  following  down  which  tc 
its  junction  with  Greybull,  we  are  soon 
inside  our  own  fence,  and  are  joyously 
welcomed  T)y  the  dogs.  Here,  too,  I 
find  my  trusty  friend  and  companion  of 
all  my  hunting  trips,  Tazwell  Woody,  a 
grizzled  veteran  of  the  mountains,  who 

*  Bancroft  in  his  account  of  the  early  explorations  ot 
Wyominfi  refers  to  this  river  as  follows  :  "It  is  a  slan- 
der to  use  this  non-descriptive  name  for  an  inoffensive 
stream,  'i'he  early  trappers  took  it  from  the  Indians, 
who,  in  their  peculiar  fashion,  called  it  '  the  river  that 
ran  by  the  stinkint?  Mater,'  referring  to  bad-smelling  hot 
springs  on  its  banks." 
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once  long  ago  claimed  Missouri  as  his 
home.  From  the  ranch  to  the  moun- 
tains is  a  comparatively  short  trip,  for 
one  day's  travel  to  the  westward  would 
place  you  well  up  on  their  slopes. 

Let  me  say  of  this  portion  of  the 
range  that  it  is  the  most  rugged, 
broken,  and  precipitous  of  its  whole 
extent,  and  the  charm  of  overcoming  its 
apparent  inaccessibility  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  one  who  has  toiled  and 
sweated  in  surmounting  the  difficulties 
of  mountain  travel  from  a  pure  love  of 
nature  in  its  wildest  and  grandest  form. 

Experience  having  taught  me  long 
ago  that  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to 
get  good  specimens  of  all  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  big  game  on  any  one 
trip,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  devote  a 
certain  amount  of  time  each  year  to 
one  variety.  By  this  means  their 
habits  could  be  studied  more  closely, 
and  the  main  point  never  lost  sight  of. 
In  a  short  paper  like  this  I  may  best 
take  up  the  chief  of  these  varieties  one 
by  one,  and  without  regard  to  the  time 
of  their  occurrence  tell  something  of  my 
experiences  with  each.  And  first,  as  to 
perhaps  the  shyest,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep. 

In  the  pursuit  of  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep,  the  hunter,  to  be  successful, 
must  have  a  fondness  for  the  moun- 
tains, a  sure  foot,  good  wind,  and  a 
head  which  no  height  will  turn.  These 
requisites,  with  patience  and  persever- 
ance, will,  sooner  or  later,  as  the  hunter 
gains  experience,  reward  him  with  am- 
ple returns.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
unexpected  will  happen,  and  the  fol- 
lowing tale  will  serve  as  an  example. 
We  were  camping  well  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  almost  any  hour  of  the  day 
sheep  could  be  seen  with  the  glasses. 
I  was  after  sheep  ;  it  was  my  intent, 
business,  and  purpose  to  get  some  if 
possible,  and  all  ni}'  energies  were  con- 
centrated in  that  direction. 

There  were  two  fine  rams  in  particu- 
lar that  we  could  see  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  camp  occupying  the  slope 
of  a  rocky  point  or  promontory  that 
jutted  out  from  a  spur  of  the  range. 
These  two  had  a  commanding  position, 
for  while  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  to 


them  from  above,  they  could  see  every 
movement  from  below^  or  on  each  side 
of  them.  However,  after  studying  the 
country  for  two  days,  I  found  that  by 
ascending  the  mountain  behind  them, 
and  coming  down  again  I  could  still 
keep  above  them,  though  there  was  a 
very  narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  rather  a 
hazardous  place,  that  had  to  be  crossed 
to  get  to  the  point  they  were  on.  TLis 
narrow  ledge  they  had  to  come  back  on 
to  get  to  the  main  part  of  the  mountain  ; 
so,  stationing  my  companion  there,  and 
taking  off  my  shoes,  and  putting  on  an 
extra  pair  of  heavy  stockings,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  crawl  toward  the  sheep. 

With  due  care,  and  not  making  a 
sound,  I  made  a  most  successful  stalk. 
Peering  over  the  ledge  I  just  raised  my 
head  enough  to  be  sure  my  game  w^as 
still  there.  They  were  there,  sure 
enough,  within  seventy-five  yards  of  me, 
totally  unconscious  of  danger,  w^hen  all 
of  a  sudden  they  sprang  to  their  feet 
and  dashed  away  from  below  me  as 
though  possessed  of  a  devil.  I  fired 
hastily,  but  of  course  missed,  and  turn- 
ing, tried  to  run  back  to  head  them  off, 
wo2idering  what  had  started  them,  as  I 
knew  I  had  made  no  noise.  But  win- 
ning over  broken  rock  in  one's  stocking 
feet  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
slow,  deliberate  movements  that  brought 
me  there,  and  besides,  in  a  few  seconds 
I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  my 
would-be  victims  bounding  across  the 
narrow  ledge  that  separated  them  from 
the  mountain.  However,  I  thought  with 
satisfaction  that  at  least  one  would  meet 
its  death  from  my  companion  in  hiding, 
but,  alas  !  although  the  rams  almost 
knocked  him  down,  his  cartridge  missed 
fire. 

Regaining  my  shoes,  which  was  a 
great  relief,  I  soon  joined  my  compan- 
ion and  then  discovered  the  curious  ad- 
venture I  had  been  made  the  subject  of. 
It  seems  that  when  I  had  reached  a  point 
well  down  on  thepromoutory  I  must  have 
disturbed  a  cougar  wliich  was  evidently 
there  for  the  same  purpose  I  was,  and 
which  had  stealthily  followed  me  as 
I  proceeded  toward  the  sheei).  Old 
Woody  described  it  as  highly  amusing — 
I  sneaking  down  after  the  rams,  and  the 
panther  sneaking  down  upon  me.  As 
soon  as  the  beast  got  an  opportunity  it 
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turned   off,    and,  making   the    descent,  in  the  camp,  and  I  determined  to  see  if 

alarmed  the  rams  and  thus  spoiled  my  I  could  not  get  a  deer.     The  prospect 

hunt.  was  not  very  cheering,  for  shortly  after 

For  several  days  I  watched  this  point,  starting  a  heavy  fog  shut  down,  hiding 

but  those  rams  never  came  back  to  it  all  objects  from  view.     I  had  not  pro- 


sneaking  down  after  the  rams,  and   the  panther  sneaking  down  after  me." 


again.  However,  not  long  after  this  I 
was  amply  rewarded  and  secured  a  fine 
specimen.  From  one  of  the  high  ledges 
I  was  looking  down  into  a  sort  of  amphi- 
theatre shut  in  by  massive  rocky  heights. 
In  this  secluded  retreat  a  little  band  of 
ewes,  w^th  one  grand  old  patriarch  as 
their  master,  could  be  seen  every  day 
disporting  themselves  with  many  a  cu- 
rious gambol.  After  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  I  was  enabled  to  get  a  shot,  and 
great  w^as  my  delight  to  deprive  this 
little  band  of  their  supercilious  pro- 
tector. Upon  another  occasion  I  was 
camping  away  back  up  in  the  mountains 
where  there  were  about  eighteen  inches 
of  snow  on  the  ground.  The  weather 
had  been  villainous  ;  there  was  no  meat 


ceeded  far,  however,  when  I  struck  the 
fresh  track  of  a  ram,  and  following  it 
cautiously  for  about  a  mile  through  the 
open,  it  led  into  a  dense  patch  of  pine  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  Proceeding 
very  carefully  now,  I  soon  made  out  the 
outline  of  a  fine  old  ram  that  had  wan- 
dered off  here  in  the  timber  to  be  by 
himself.  Giving  him  no  time  to  run, 
for  I  was  close  upon  him,  certainly  not 
farther  than  twenty-five  yards,  I  planted 
a  shot  just  back  of  the  shoulder,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  mind  it.  I  gave  him 
another  when  he  started  to  walk  slowly 
off.  One  more  shot  in  the  same  place 
and  down  he  came.  Even  then  he  diet! 
hard.  Such  is  the  vitality  of  an  old 
ram  ;  for  upon  examining  him  I  found 
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his  heart  all  torn  to  pieces.  This  was  a 
good  head  of  nearly  sixteen  inches  cir- 
cumference of  horns,  and  the  girth  of 
chest  was  forty-six  inches.  In  returning 
to  camp  for  horses  to  pack  him  on,  I 
jumped  five  more  sheep,  but  having 
done  well  enough,  they  were  allowed  to 
disappear  in  safety. 

Sheep  have  a  wonderfully  keen  vision, 
and  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  try  to  get 
to  them  if  they  once  see  you,  unless  you 
happen  to  be  above  them  and  on  their 
favorite  runway  ;  then  they  huddle  to- 
gether and  try  to  break  back  past  you. 
The  only  safe  rule  is  to  travel  high  and 
keep  working  up  above  their  feeding 
grounds.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  they 
are  much  easier  to  kill  than  in  the  fall, 
for  then  the  heavy  winter  snows  have 
driven  them  out  of  the  mountains,  and 
they  come  low  down  after  the  fresh 
green  grass.  The  rams  are  then  in 
bands,  having  laid  aside  the  hostility 
that  later  in  the  year  seems  to  possess 
each  and  every  one  of  them. 

I  was  much  interested  once  in  watch- 
ing a  band  of  eight  rams,  all  of  them 
old  fellows.  They  would  feed  early  in 
the  morning  and  then  betake  themselves 
to  a  large  rock  which  stood  on  a  grassy 
slope,  where  they  would  play  for  hours. 
One  of  them  would  jump  on  the  rock 
and  challenge  the  others  to  butt  him  off. 
Two  or  three  would  then  jump  up,  and 
their  horns  would  come  together  with  a 
clash  that  I  could  hear  from  my  position, 
which  was  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
On  one  occasion  I  saw  them  suddenly 
stop  their  play  and  each  ram  became 
fixed ;  there  the  little  band  stood  as 
though  carved  out  of  stone.  They  re- 
mained that  w^ay  for  quite  half  an  hour 
without  a  movement.  I  could  not  de- 
tect with  the  glasses  the  slightest 
motion,  Avhen,  presently,  three  strange 
rams  made  their  appearance.  Here  was 
the  explanation  that  I  was  looking  for. 
They  had  seen  them  long  before  I  had. 
The  three  visitors  were  not  very  well 
received,  but  were  compelled  to  beat  an 
ignominious  and  hasty  retreat. 

As  summer  draws  near,  and  the  winter 
snow  begins  to  disappear,  bands  of  elk 
may  be  seen  migrating  toward  their 
favorite  ranges.  The  bulls  are  now 
together  in  bands  of  greater  or  less  ex- 


tent. Their  horns  are  well  grown  out, 
but  are  soft  and  in  the  velvet.  The 
cows  and  calves  stick  closely  to  the 
thick  timber.  As  the  season  advances 
and  the  flies  become  troublesome,  the 
bulls  will  get  uj)  as  high  as  they  can 
climb  and  seem  to  delight  in  standing 
on  the  brink  of  some  mountain  preci- 
pice. I  have  often  w^ondered,  in  seeing 
them  standing  thus,  whether  they  were 
insensible  of  the  magnificent  scenery 
that  surrounded  them. 

Reader,  what  would  you  have  given  to 
have  seen,  as  I  have,  a  band  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bull-elk  all  collected  to- 
gether on  a  beautiful  piece  of  green 
grassy  turf  at  an  elevation  of  nine  thou- 
sand feet?  Here  was  a  sight  to  make  a 
man's  nerves  tingle.  This  was  the  larg- 
est band  of  bulls,  by  actual  count,  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  though  my  cousin  and 
partner  once  saw  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
including  bulls,  cows,  and  calves,  fifteen 
hundred.  This  was  on  the  memorable 
occasion  when  the  only  elk  ever  killed 
by  any  of  my  men  gave  up  his  life,  and 
we  have  all  concluded  that  this  i:)artic- 
ular  elk  was  frightened  to  death,  for 
though  three  men  shot  at  him  and  each 
was  confident  he  hit  him,  they  always 
asserted  afterward  that  no  bullet  mark 
could  be  found  on  him. 

Generally,  in  August,  in  each  band  of 
bulls  there  will  be  found  one  or  two 
barren  cows  ;  about  the  end  of  August, 
after  the  bulls  have  rubbed  the  velvet 
off  their  antlers,  they  will  come  back  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  bands  of  cows.  I 
have  seen  bulls  as  late  as  Sej^tember  4th 
peaceably  feeding  or  resting  among  the 
bands  of  cows.  Usually,  in  a  band  of 
fifty  cows,  there  would  be  three  or  four 
males,  including,  possibly,  one  or  two 
spike-bulls.*  I  have  seen  these  spike- 
bulls  in  the  velvet  as  late  as  September 
4th,  though  by  that  time  the  older  bulls 
had  mostly  rubbed  the  velvet  off.  A  lit- 
tle later,  about  September  7th,  the  bulls 
begin  to  challenge  each  other,  in  hunt- 
ing parlance,  whistling.  This,  on  a 
clear  frosty  night,  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely melodious,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  impossible  sounds  to  imitate. 
Hunting  elk,  if  I  may  be  j)ardoned  for 

*  A  spike-bull  is  a  youne  elk  carrying  his  first  or  dag 
antlers.  These  are  single^tined,  thougB  in  rare  instances 
they  are  bifurcated. 
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saying  it,  I  do  not  consider  very  ex- 
citing sport  to  a  man  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  woods.  They  are  far  too  noble 
an  animal  to  kill  unnecessarily,  and  if 
one  hunts  them  in  September  when  they 
are  whistling,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter, 
guided  by  the  sound,  to  stalk  them 
successfully. 

Elk,  like  the  rest  of  the  deer  family, 
are  excessively  fond  of  saline  matter. 
Their  trails  may  be  seen  leading  from 
every  direction  to  the  great  alkaline 
licks  that  abound  in  certain  parts  of 
their  mountain  ranges.  Among  other 
favorite  resorts  are  sjDrings,  which 
make  on  steep  wooded  slopes  a  delight- 
ful, boggy  wallowing  place.  The  bulls 
revel  in  these  from  August  to  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  to  kill  them  just  as  they 
emerge  from  their  viscous  bath  coated 
with  mud.  The  elk  has  a  great  deal  of 
natural  curiosity,  and  I  have  seen  in- 
stances of  it  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
where  they  have  been  but  little  hunt- 
ed or  alarmed.  My  friend  Phillips,  of 
Washington,  who  was  with  me,  will 
vouch  for  the  veracity  of  this  story, 
which  I  give  as  an  example.  We  were 
wandering  along  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, some  nine  thousand  feet  up,  trying 
to  stalk  some  elk,  not  to  shoot  them, 
but  to  photograj^h  them.  We  jumped 
a  small  band  of  bulls  numbering  about 
sixteen.  They  trotted  slowly  off,  stop- 
ping to  look  back  frequently,  until  all 
but  two  large  bulls  had  disapj^eared. 
These  walked  slowly  back  to  within 
fifty  yards  of  where  we  were  standing, 
and  stoj^ped,  facing  us. 

It  was  truly  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing sights  one  could  have  wished  for, 
to  have  those  graceful,  sleek  creatures 
almost  close  enough  to  caress.  Pres- 
ently, with  a  defiant  snort,  and  with  a 
succession  of  short  barks,  they  would 
move  away  and  come  back  again,  re- 
peating these  manoeuvres  over  and 
over  again,  until  we  got  tired  of  trying 
to  look  like  a  brace  of  marble  posts 
and  sat  down.  We  thought  this  would 
frighten  them,  but  it  did  not,  and  once 
I  thought  they  were  going  to  proceed 
from  curiosity  to  more  offensive  opera- 
tions, so  close  did  they  come  to  us. 
Even  my  caterwauling,  as  my  friend 
unfeelingly  characterized  my  attempt  to 


imitate  their  challenges,  did  not  seem 
to  alarm  them,  and  not  until  a  full  half 
hour  had  elapsed  did  this  pair  of 
worthies  jog  off. 

Elk  are  vigorous  fighters,  and  while 
it  seems  but  seldom  that  their  combats 
terminate  fatally,  the  broken  points  of 
their  antlers,  and  their  scarred  and 
bruised  bodies  bear  testimony  to  the 
severity  of  their  encounters.  A  full- 
grown  elk  stands  about  sixteen  hands 
high,  is  about  eight  feet  two  inches 
long  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  and  with  a 
girth  around  the  chest  of  about  six  feet. 

It  was  on  the  head  of  Wind  Elver 
that  I  secured  my  largest  head.  The 
regularity  of  the  points  was  somewhat 
marred,  as  the  bull  had  evidently  been 
fighting  only  a  short  time  before  I  kill- 
ed him.  These  horns  were  not  very 
massive,  but  the  length,  measured  along 
the  outside  curve,  is  sixty-three  and 
seven-eighth  inches.  The  circumfer- 
ence between  bay  and  tray  is  from 
seven  and  one-half  to  eight  inches,  and 
the  greatest  spread  between  antlers  is 
forty-nine  inches. 

Probably  more  horrible  lies  have 
been  told  by  bear  hunters  than  any 
other  class  of  men,  except,  perhaps, 
fishermen,  who  are  renowned  for  their 
yarns.  However,  I  trust  that  in  the 
case  of  the  few  instances  I  have  to  give 
of  my  experience  I  can  keep  fairly  with- 
in the  bounds  of  truth. 

Bear  hunting,  as  a  general  rule,  I  do 
not  think  would  appeal  to  most  sports- 
men. It  is  rather  slow  work,  and  one 
is  often  very  inadequately  rewarded  for 
the  amount  of  time  and  trouble  spent 
in  hunting  up  bruin.  There  is  hardly 
a  portion  of  the  mountains  where  there 
are  not  evidences  of  bear,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  any  locality  they  are 
especially  abundant.  They  have  been 
hunted  and  trapped  so  long  that  those 
who  survive  are  extremely  cautious.  In 
my  experience  there  is  no  animal  gifted 
with  a  greater  amount  of  intelligence, 
and,  in  this  region,  the  hunter's  chief 
virtue,  patience  to  wait  and  stay  in  one 
spot,  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  sooner  or 
later  with  a  good  shot. 

Let  me  say  now  that  the  danger  and 
ferocity  of  the  bear  is,  I  think,  very 
much   over  -  stated,    yet   there    is    just 
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istiirbing  them,  and  at  last  reached  the    ness  of  the  green  growing  grasses  whit ; 


"  I   had   a  very  nasty  time  in  getting  down  the   nnountain." — Page  454, 


of  the  divide,  and  was  repaid  by  a 
Drious  view. 
jAt  that  time  nature  was  not  in  her 
|)st  smiHng  garb.  It  had  been  steadily 
|lowing  colder,  ominous  clouds  were 
whering  in  the  west,  and  an  ugly  roll- 
j^:^  of  thunder  warned  us  that  no  genial 

S'ing  day  with  shirt-sleeve  accompani- 
nt  was  to  gladden  and  cheer  us.    Still 
must  look  for  bear  ;  so  buttoning  up 


^r«',v-;K-.i:iui'twara/r.ir/i;imili^^^^^^^^ 


!j,VA*«A'?A\iv,\V''i»v.i;''*'A':i  >riVi'Mii''y,n«;'i' 


seem  to  roll  up  almost  to  his  feet, 
we  stood  there  we  had  a  glorious  pan( 
rama.     The  vast  gathering  storm  was 
our  backs,  and  the  sun,  though  not  shii 
ing  for  us,  was  lighting  \x])  the  broaf 
vallev  below.     GrevbuU  River  stretched 
away  until  it  joined  the  Big  Horn  be 
yond.    The  whole  range  of  the  Big  Horl 
Mountains  was  visible,  their  snow  topJ 
glistening  like  a  bank  of  silver  cloud^ 


Trying  to  stalk  some  elk,    not  to   shoot  them,   but  to  pnotograph  them  " 


enough  element  of  danger  to  make  the 
pursuit  of  this  animal  exciting.  Nat- 
uralists do  not  now  apparently  recog- 
nize more  than  two  varieties  of  bear  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  That  is,  they 
class  the  cinnamon,  silver-tip,  and 
grizzly,  as  grizzly  bear.  The  other 
variety,  of  course,  is  the  black  bear.  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  grizzly 
bear  will  not  be  further  subdivided 
after  careful  comparisons  of  collections 
of  skulls. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  size  and  weight  of  the  griz- 
zly bear,  and  in  most  instances  this  has 
been  mere  guess-work.  Lewis  and 
Clark  made  frequent  mention  of  this 
animal,  and  yet  their  estimate  of  the 
weight  falls  far  below  that  of  other 
writers.  Only  a  few  instances  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  where  the 
weight  has  been  ascertained  absolutely. 
A  good-sized  grizzly  killed  in  Yellow- 
stone Park  last  summer  bv  Wilson,  the 
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^ijmg   II,  ±   ao   not  consider  very  ex- 


jj^ting  sport  to  a  man  thoroughly  versed 
^  the  woods.  They  are  far  too  noble 
ii  animal  to  kill  unnecessarily,  and  if 
iie  hunts  them  in  September  when  they 
Jre  whistling,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter, 
juided  by  the  sound,  to  stalk  them 
iiccessfully. 

J  Elk,  like  the  rest  of  the  deer  family, 
j}re   excessively  fond    of  saline  matter. 
][;heir  trails  may  be  seen  leading  from 
jvery   direction    to   the    great   alkaline 
^,cks  that  abound   in  certain  parts  of 
^leir  mountain  ranges.     Among  other 
l-ivorite     resorts    are     springs,    which 
^lake  on  steep  wooded  slopes  a  delight- 
il,  boggy  wallowing  place.     The  bulls 
givel  in  these  from  August  to  the  mid- 
2]le  of  September.     It  is  not  an  uncom- 
f,ion   thing  to  kill   them  just   as  they 
rjnerge  from  their  viscous  bath  coated 
j^ith  mud.     The  elk  has  a  great  deal  of 
^^tural  curiosity,  and  I  have  seen   in- 
gtances  of  it  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
^here  they  have  been  but  little  hunt- 
ed or  alarmed.     My  friend  Phillips,  of 
fyashington,    who    was    with   me,    will 
gOuch    for   the   veracity   of   this    story, 
g^'hich  I  give  as  an  example.     We  were 
^randering  along  the  top  of  the  moun- 
^in,  some  nine  thousand  feet  up,  trying 
gO  stalk   some  elk,  not  to  shoot  them, 
jput  to  photograph  them.     We  jumped 
jj  small  band  of  bulls  numbering  about 
(»ixteen.     They  trotted  slowly  off,  stop- 
dng  to  look  back  frequently,  until  all 
^ut  two  large  bulls   had  disappeared. 
g?hese   walked   slowly   back    to   within 
j.|fty  yards  of  where  we  were  standing, 
^nd  stopped,  facing  us. 
g  It  was  truly  one  of  the  most  charm- 
^g  sights  one  could  have  wished  for, 

stone  or  rock  they  had  not  displaced. 
They  will  undermine  and  dig  out  great 
stumps.  Ant  hills  you  will  find  levelled, 
and  the  thrifty  squirrels,  who  have  la- 
bored all  the  previous  fall  to  make  a 
cache  of  pine  nuts,  are  robbed  on  sight. 

One  spring,  the  work  on  the  ranch 
being  done,  Woody  and  I  took  our  pack- 
horses  and  proceeded  to  the  mountains 
after  bear.  I  had  no  sooner  picked  out 
a  good  camping  ground  than  it  began 
to  snow,  and  for  four  days  we  could  not 
stir   from    camp.      However,   it   finally 


imtfaC'e  tfeit^^cflUZleCrP^n  <^lk  ^X}RhL^^^ 
to  alarm  them,  and  not  until  a  full  ha^'© 
hour  had  elapsed  did  this  pair  (ig 
worthies  jog  off.  to 

Elk  are  vigorous  fighters,  and  whi^- 
it  seems  but  seldom  that  their  comba^^ 
terminate  fatally,  the  broken  points  '^s 
their  antlers,  and  their  scarred  ai^^^ 
bruised  bodies  bear  testimony  to  i^^ 
severity  of  their  encounters.  A  fu  of 
grown  elk  stands  about  sixteen  han^g" 
high,  is  about  eight  feet  two  incl:  ^^ 
long  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  and  witl^^^^ 
girth  around  the  chest  of  about  six  fe^^^> 

It  was  on  the  head  of  Wind  Ki'\we 
that  I  secured  my  largest  head.  T^P 
regularity  of  the  points  was  somewl  ^^ 
marred,  as  the  bull  had  evidently  he^^ 
fighting  only  a  short  time  before  I  k:^8' 
ed  him.  These  horns  were  not  ve^^ 
massive,  but  the  length,  measured  alo:  ^^ 
the  outside  curve,  is  sixty-three  oP^ 
seven- eighth  inches.  The  circumfc*^^" 
ence  between  bay  and  tray  is  frc 
seven  and  one-half  to  eight  inches,  a^^J 
the  greatest  spread  between  antlers  -V^ 
forty-nine  inches.  ^^ 

Probably  more  horrible  lies  ha"^^ 
been  told  by  bear  hunters  than  af^^ 
other  class  of  men,  except,  perhai^"^- 
fishermen,  who  are  renowned  for  tlK^^ 
yarns.  However,  I  trust  that  in  t'^^ 
case  of  the  few  instances  I  have  to  gi'^^ 
of  my  experience  I  can  keep  fairly  wiF^ 
in  the  bounds  of  truth.  ^d 

Bear  hunting,  as  a  general  rule,  I  ^^d 
not  think  would  appeal  to  most  spor^d 
men.  It  is  rather  slow  work,  and  o^^ 
is  often  very  inadequately  rewarded  ]>  ^ 
the  amount  of  time  and  trouble  sp(^^^ 
in  hunting  up  bruin.     There  is  harP^' 

handy  snow-water.  Ten  minutes  and  a 
pipe  was  all  that  we  allowed  ourselves 
before  resuming  our  toil  (for  that  is 
really  the  way  to  designate  the  ascent  of 
these  mountains). 

We  saw  six  fine  rams  (of  course,  now 
that  we  did  not  want  any)  ;  they  did  not 
seem  to  regard  us  with  any  uneasiness, 
permitting  us  to  get  within  murderous 
distance,  and  I  looked  at  their  leader 
with  some  longing.  He  had  such  a  noble 
head  of  curling,  graceful,  well-rounded 
horns.  He  must  have  been  a  powerful 
adversary   when    it    came    to    butting. 
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Stifling  the  intent  I  passed  by  without 
disturbing  them,  and  at  last  reached  the 


valleys,  and  sees  the  richness  and  vivid- 
ness of  the  green  growing  grasses  which 


"I  had   a  very  nasty  time  in  getting  down  the   mountain." — Page  464. 


top  of  the  divide,  and  was  repaid  by  a 
glorious  view\ 

At  that  time  nature  was  not  in  her 
most  smiling  garb.  It  had  been  steadily 
growing  colder,  ominous  clouds  were 
gathering  in  the  west,  and  an  ugly  roll- 
ing of  thunder  warned  us  that  no  genial 
spring  day  with  shirt-sleeve  accompani- 
ment was  to  gladden  and  cheer  us.  Still 
we  must  look  for  bear  ;  so  buttoning  up 
our  coats  and  turning  up  our  collars,  we 
surveyed  the  country.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  impossible  to  forego  a  study  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  view  displayed  be- 
fore us. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  mountains 
and  foot-hills  only  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
when  every  blade  of  grass  is  parched 
and  brown  and  dry,  can  form  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  change  that  presents 
itself  in  the  spring.  Especially  is  one 
surprised,  when,  standing  on  the  top  of 
some  mountain  height  surrounded  In- 
everlasting  snow,  he  looks  down  over  the 


seem  to  roll  up  almost  to  his  feet.  As 
we  stood  there  we  had  a  glorious  pano- 
rama. The  vast  gathering  storm  was  at 
our  backs,  and  the  sun,  though  not  shin- 
ing for  us,  was  lighting  up  the  broad 
vallev  below.  GrevbuU  River  stretched 
away  until  it  joined  the  Big  Horn  be- 
yond. The  whole  range  of  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains  was  visible,  their  snow  tojDS 
glistening  like  a  bank  of  silver  clouds, 
and  the  main  range  we  were  standing 
on  was  brought  out  in  all  its  dazzling 
grandeur.  Snow-drift  upon  snow-drift, 
with  gracefully  curling  crests,  stretched 
away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  for 
miles  and  miles.  Still  we  saw  no  bear, 
and  while  we  were  enjo^'ing  all  this  won- 
derful scenery  we  neglected  the  storm, 
and  were  soon  enveloped  in  a  raging 
tempest  of  wind  and  snow  with  a  demo- 
niacal accompaniment  of  lightning  and 
crashing  thunder. 

We  hunched  up  our  backs  and  stum- 
bled along  the  ridge  before  the  blast  and 
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Two  rascals  across  the  gulch   on  an  enormous  snow-drift." 
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were  soon  brought  up  by  a  drift.  How- 
ever, here  is  luck  for  once.  We  saw  the 
print  of  two  fresh  bear  tracks  crossing 
the  drift.  All  thoughts  of  the  storm 
were  lost  in  our  delight  at  the  vicinity 
of  bear,  for  the  sign  was  very  fresh. 
Alas,  though,  we  lost  them  after  cross- 
ing the  drift,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
find  them  again  upon  the  rugged  soil  of 
these  ridges  where  the  wind  had  blown 
the  snow  off.  We  circled  round  and 
round,  studying  every  patch  of  snow, 
and  my  companion.  Woody,  looked  and 
spoke  doubtfully.  At  last  I  caught  the 
trail  again.  Only  a  half  dozen  tracks, 
but  enough  to  show  the  right  direction, 
and  as  we  ascended  the  ridge  the  tracks 
were  on,  I  saw  the  two  rascals  across 
the  gulch  on  an  enormous  snow-drift, 
tearing  and  chewing  at  something,  I 
couldn't  make  out  what. 

It  was  stiU  snowing  hard,  but  it  was 
only  a  squall  and  nearly  over.  The  wind 
was  wrong  ;  it  unfortunately  blew  to- 
ward the  bear  and  the  only  direction 
in  which  we  could  stalk  them.  Still  an 
attempt  had  to  be  made.  We  took  the 
bridles  from  our  horses  and  let  down 
our  hacamores,  to  let  them  feed  com- 
fortably and  out  of  sight,  while  we 
crawled  up  the  ridge  to  where  it  joined 
the  one  the  bear  were  on.  We  had  to 
creep  up  a  beastly  snow-drift,  which  was 
soft  and  no  telling  how  deep. 

It  was  deep  enough,  for  we  went 
through  sometimes  to  our  arm-pits. 
But  what  mattered  it  when  we  were  at 
concert  pitch,  and  bear  for  the  tune. 
We  were  now  on  the  same  ridge  as  the 
bear.  Cautiously,  with  tlie  wind  just 
a  little  aslant,  we  crawled  down  toward 
our  prey,  crossing  another  miserable 
snow-drift  into  which  we  went  up  to  our 
necks,  where  we  brought  up,  our  feet  hav- 
ing touched  bottom.  We  floundered  out 
behind  a  small  rock,  and  then  looked  up 
over  at  the  bear.  Too  far  to  shoot  with 
any  certainty,  and  I  said  to  Woody,  "  I 
must  get  closer."  And  so  back  we 
crawled. 

Making  a  little  detour  we  bobbed  up 
again,  not  serenely,  for  the  wind  was 
blowing  on  the  backs  of  our  necks 
straight  as  an  arrow  to  where  the  bear 
were.  But  we  were  a  little  higher  up 
on  the  ridge  than  they  and  our  taint 
must  have  gone  over  them,  fo;-  wljep  I 
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looked  up  again  one  of  the  bear  was 
chewing  a  savory  morsel,  and  the  other 
was  on  his  hind  legs  blinking  at  the  sun, 
which  was  just  breaking  through  the 
clouds.  Wiping  the  snow  and  drops  of 
water  and  slush  from  our  rifles  and 
sights,  and  with  a  whispered  advice 
from  Woody  not  to  be  in  a  hurr}^  if  they 
came  toward  us,  but  to  reserve  fire  in 
order  to  make  sure  work — for  no  shel- 
tering tree  awaited  us  as  a  safe  retreat, 
nothing  but  snowy  ridges  for  miles — I 
opened  the  ball  with  the  young  lady 
who  was  sitting  down. 

She  dropped  her  bone,  clapped  one 
of  her  paws  to  her  ribs,  and  to  my  hap- 
piness waltzed  down  the  snow-bank. 
As  she  now  seemed  to  be  out  of  the 
dance  I  turned  to  her  brother,  for  such 
I  judged  him  to  be  afterward,  who, 
with  great  affection,  had  gone  down 
with  her  until  she  stuck  her  head  in 
the  snow.  Not  understanding  this,  he 
smelled  around  his  fallen  relative,  when 
a  hollow  three  hundred  and  thirty  grain 
chunk  of  lead  nearly  severed  one  hip 
and  smashed  the  other.  He  did  not 
stop  to  reason,  but  promptly  jumped  on 
his  relative,  and  then  there  occurred  a 
lively  bit  of  a  scrimmage.  Over  and 
over  they  rolled,  slapping,  biting,  and 
making  the  best  fight  of  it  they  could, 
considering  the  phght  they  were  in. 
Each  probably  accused  the  other  of  the 
mishap. 

The  snow  was  dyed  a  crimson  hue. 
It  was  like  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle- 
ground. At  last  the  first  aggrieved 
lady  gave  up  and  plunged  her  head  back 
into  the  snow,  while  her  brother,  not 
having  any  one  to  fight  with,  went  off  a 
short  distance  and  lay  down.  We  cau- 
tiously approached,  bearing  in  mind 
that  a  snow  drift  is  a  hard  thing  for 
pedestrians  in  a  hurry  to  travel  on,  and 
when  we  got  about  ten  feet  from  the 
first  bear,  I  told  my  companion  to  snow- 
ball her  and  see  what  effect  that  would 
have,  for  she  looked  too  innocent  to  be 
dead  and  finished  for. 

But  instead  of  doing  so,  he  discarded 
his  rifle  and  reached  for  her  tail.  Ah,  I 
thought  so !  for,  as  he  gave  a  yank,  up 
came  her  head,  her  jaws  flew  open  like 
clock  work,  and  a  snort  came  forth. 
But  riofht  between  the  eves  went  the 
deadly  messenger,   smashing  her  skull 
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and  ending  any  prolonged  suffering  for 
any  of  us.  Her  end  accomplished,  we 
turned  to  the  other  partner.  He  had 
been  taking  it  all  in  and  was  ready  for  a 
fight.  He  seemed  pretty  fit,  too.  For- 
tunately, he  could  not  come  up  to  us  ; 
the  snow-drift  was  too  steep,  and  he  had 
only  two  serviceable  legs  to  travel  with. 
Still  he  had  true  grit,  and  faced  us,  but 
it  was  an  unequal  battle. 

Again  the  bullet  reached  its  victim, 
and  brother  ba'r  lay  quietly  on  his  back 
with  his  legs  in  the  air.  No  need  to 
trifle  with  this  bear's  tail,  as  any  fool 
could  see  that  he  was  dead.  However, 
we  pelted  him  with  a  lot  of  snowballs 
and  then  Woody  went  around  to  his 
stump  of  a  tail  and  pulled  it  while  I 
stood  guard  at  his  head.  We  took  off 
our  coats  and  soon  had  the  skins  off  the 
pair  of  them.  These  skins  proved  to  be 
in  the  finest  condition,  though  the  bear 
themselves  were  poor.  I  should  judge 
one  was  a  three-year  old  and  the  other 
a  two-year  old.  Still  they  were  good- 
sized  grizzHes. 

Those  skins  seemed  to  grow  in  size 
and  w^eight  as  each  of  us  lugged  one  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain  over  shelving 
rock,  snow,  and  loose  gravel  to  where  we 
left  our  horses.  Of  course  they  were 
not  there,  and  we  had  to  go  on  carrying 
the  skins,  which  were  growing  heavier 
and  heavier  every  minute,  until  we 
tracked  our  horses  to  where  they  were 
feeding,  and,  in  Western  vernacular, 
"we  had  a  circus  "  packing  those  skins 
on  my  horse.  It  was  done  at  last,  though, 
and  to  stay,  by  means  of  blindfolding 
him  with  a  coat,  and  after  a  little  while 
he  settled  down  to  work  as  though  he 
had  carried  bear  all  his  many  years  of 
service.  I  had  a  very  nasty  time  in  get- 
ing  down  the  mountain  after  my  horse 
slipped  and  fell  down  a  gaj^  in  the  crown 
rock.  AVe  could  not  get  the  other  down, 
so  I  took  charge  of  my  horse  and  skins 
and  made  the  rest  of  the  descent  in 
safety,  though  it  looked  squally  for  a 
bit  when  the  old  rascal's  feet  slid  out 
from  under  him,  knocking  me  down  in 
the  snow,  and  he  on  top,  and  I  could 
feel  that  even  with  the  fleecy  covering 
the  rocks  were  still  very  hard. 

However,  it  was  deep  enough  for  me 
to  crawl  out  more  scared  than  hurt,  and 
soon  we  had  sage-brush  and  grass  under 


our  feet,  with  an  easy  trail  to  camp, 
where  a  square  meal  inside  of  a  stomach 
that  sorely  needed  it  soon  made  amends 
for  all  hardships.  Wondering  what 
those  bear  had  been  at  work  at,  I  went 
back  the  next  day  and  found  that  they 
had  been  tearing  up  a  sheep  that  had 
died  of  scab,  a  disease  that  wild  sheep 
are  subject  to. 

To  a  thorough  sportsman,  killing  bear 
after  a  successful  stalk  is  by  long  odds  the 
best  and  most  exciting  method,  but  the 
country  must  be  such  as  permits  of  this, 
as,  for  instance,  when  there  are  long 
stretches  of  high  mountains,  plateaus 
or  ridges  above  or  devoid  of  timber 
where  the  bear  resort  to  root,  and  where 
the  hunter  can  from  some  elevated  post 
look  over  a  large  area  with  the  aid  of 
glasses.  The  general  procedure,  though, 
is  to  put  out  bait,  that  is,  to  have  the  car- 
cass of  some  animal  to  attract  the  bear, 
and  many  a  noble  elk  or  timorous  deer 
has  been  thus  sacrificed.  To  avoid  this 
needless  destruction  the  writer  has  in- 
variably taken  along  on  his  hunting 
trips  aged  and  worn-out  horses,  which 
answer  admirably  when  it  comes  to 
drawing  bear  to  a  carcass.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  always  a  sure  way,  for  the 
bear  if  alarmed  or  disturbed  will  only 
visit  the  carcass  at  night,  and  then,  if 
the  hunter  is  persistent  and  determined 
to  get  a  shot,  he  may  expect  many  weary 
hours  of  watching  from  a  friendly  pine. 

I  think  I  hear  the  reader  say.  What's 
the  fun  in  shooting  a  bear  from  a  tree  ? 
there  is  no  risk  in  that.  True  there  is 
not,  but  it  is  when  you  come  down  from 
your  perch  that  yoxx  may  not  feel  quite 
so  safe,  as  with  limbs  benumbed  from 
cold  and  lack  of  circulation  you  climb 
down,  knowing  perhaps  that  several 
watchful  pairs  of  eyes  or  cunning  nos- 
trils are  studying  your  movements.  In- 
voluntarily your  thoughts  travel  in  the 
vein  of  your  gloomy  surroundings  as  you 
go  stumbling  on  your  way  to  camp  ; 
what  if  the  bear  should  prefer  live  goose 
flesh  to  dead  horse  ? 

One  spring  morning  I  was  knocking 
around  under  the  base  of  the  mountains 
and  found  myself,  about  dinner  time,  so 
close  to  Colonel  Pickett's  cosey  log  cabin 
that  I  determined  to  pay  him  a  long 
postponed  visit.  After  an  ample  repast, 
including   some   delicious  home-made 
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butter,  wliicli  I  had  not  tasted  for  a 
month,  Woody  and  I,  with  our  little  pack 
train,  regretfully  filed  off,  and  fording 
tho  river  took  up  our  wanderings,  not 
expecting  to  see  our  cheery  host  again 
for  a  year. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far,  though, 
when  we  met  an  excited  "  cow  puncher," 
who  evidently  had  news  to  tell.  He  had 
been  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
which  was  here  a  long  grassy  slope  as 
smooth  as  any  of  our  well-tended  lawns, 
extending  upward  to  where  it  joined 
the  dense  pine  forest  which  covered  the 
upper  portion  of  the  mountain.  Our 
friend  was  the  horse  wrangler  for  a 
neighboring  ranch,  and  was  out  look- 
ing for  horses.  Did  any  one  ever  see  a 
horse  wrangler  who  was  not  looking  for 
missing  stock  ? 

When  skirting  the  timber  he  surprised 
or  was  surprised  by  a  good-sized  grizzly, 
which  promptly  chased  him  downward 
and  homeward,  and  evidently  for  a  short 
distance  was  well  up  in  the  race.  Gath- 
ering from  his  description  that  the  bear 
had  been  at  work  on  the  carcass  of  a 
steer  that  had  died  from  eating  poison 
weed,  I  determined  to  go  back  and  camp 
and  see  if  another  skin  could  not  be 
added  to  the  score.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  pick  out  an  ideal  camping  spot, 
well  sheltered,  with  plenty  of  dry  wood, 
and  trout  from  the  little  stream  almost 
jumping  into  the  frying-pan. 

Our  horses  had  been  having  pretty 
rough  times  lately,  and  they  lost  no 
time  in  storing  away  as  much  of  the 
rich  grass  as  they  could  hold.  They 
had  plenty  of  society,  too,  for  the  slope 
was  dotted  here  and  there  with  bunches 
of  range  cattle  and  bands  of  horses,  not 
to  mention  the  recent  additions  to  the 
families  of  each  in  the  shape  of  frolic- 
some calves  and  frisky  foals,  all  busily 
at  work.  Bruin  seemed  rather  out  of 
place  in  such  a  pastoral  scene,  and  yet, 
as  one  looked  higher  beyond  the  som- 
bre heights  of  the  forest  toward  the 
frowning  crown  rock  that  resembled 
some  mighty  fortress  forbidding  further 
progress,  or  the  everlasting  snow-peaks 
above,  one  could  well  fancy  that  wild 
animals  must  be  up  there  somewhere, 
either  in  the  dense  woods,  or  in  the  still 
higher  and  safer  retreats. 

We  at  once  examined  the  ground,  and 


found  the  carcasses  of  two  steers,  one 
of  which  was  untouched,  but  the  other 
was  very  nearly  devoured.  All  the  signs 
pointed  to  more  than  one  bear,  and  the 
ground  was  fairly  padded  down  round 
the  carcass  they  were  using.  Unfoi-tu- 
nately,  though,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
place  to  watch  from,  not  a  bush  or  rock 
to  screen  one  while  awaiting  a  shot.  To 
cut  a  long  story  short,  I  watched  that 
bait  every  afternoon  and  evening  for  a 
week,  and  though  it  was  visited  every 
night  I  never  got  a  sight  of  the  prowlers. 
Bear  will  very  often,  when  going  to  a 
carcass,  take  the  same  trail,  but  when 
leaving  wander  off  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion. Taking  advantage  of  this,  and  be- 
ing satisfied  that  they  were  up  in  the  tim- 
ber through  the  day,  we  hunted  for  their 
trail  and  found  it  on  an  old  wood  road 
that  led  through  the  timber.  To  make 
sure  we  placed  the  hind  quarters  of  one 
of  the  steers  just  on  the  edge  of  the  for- 
est and  awaited  developments.  That 
night  the  bear  found  it  and,  dragging  it 
off,  carefully  cached  it ;  so  we  deter- 
mined to  watch  here. 

I  was  much  disappointed,  however, 
as  the  daylight  faded,  to  confess  that  if 
I  was  to  get  a  shot  it  would  have  to  be 
in  the  dark  ;  so  as  soon  as  I  found  I  could 
not  see  to  shoot  with  any  degree  of 
safety,  I  got  up  in  a  pine-tree  that  com- 
manded the  road  and  was  just  over  the 
bait.  It  was  weary  work  watchmg,  and 
to  make  it  still  more  uncomfortable  a 
heavy  thunder-storm  swept  by,  first  pelt- 
ing one  with  hail,  then  a  deluge  of  rain 
and  snow. 

It  was  pitch  dark,  except  when  the 
black  recesses  of  the  forest  seemed  to  be 
rent  asunder  during  the  vivid  lightning. 
The  whole  effect  was  weird  and  uncanny, 
and  I  wished  myself  back  under  my  soft, 
warm  blankets.  I  could  not  well  rejjress 
thinking  of  the  early  admonition  of, 
"  never  go  under  a  tree  during  a  thun- 
der-storm." But  what's  that?  One 
swift  surge  of  blood  to  the  heart,  an 
involuntary  tightening  of  the  muscles 
that  strongly  gripped  the  rifie.  I  seemed 
to  feel,  rather  than  see,  the  presence 
of  three  strange  objects  that  aj^peared 
to  have  sprung  from  the  ground  under 
me. 

I  had  not  heard  a  sound ;  not  a  twig 
had  snapped,  and  yet,  as  I  strained  my 
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eyes  to  penetrate  the  gloom,  there,  right 
at  my  feet,  almost  touching  them,  in 
fact,  I  made  out  the  indistinct  forms  of 
three  bear  all  standing  on  their  hind 
legs.  Oh,  what  a  chance  it  was  if  it  had 
not  been  so  dark !  I  could  not  even  see 
the  end  of  my  rifle,  but  I  knew  I  could 
hit  them,  they  were  so  close.  But  to  hit 
fatally  ?  Well,  there  is  no  use  thinking 
about  it  now  the  bear  are  here.  Trust 
to  luck  and  shoot ! 

Hardly  daring  to  breathe,  I  fired  ;  the 
scuffling  on  the  ground  and  the  short, 
sharp  snorting  told  me  I  had  not  missed ; 
but  I  could  see  nothing  and  could  only 
hear  the  bear  rolling  over  and  over  and 
growling  angrily.  Presently  there  was 
quiet,  and  then  with  angry  furious 
champing  of  jaws  the  wounded  animal 
charged  back  directly  under  me  ;  but  I 
could  not  see  to  shoot  again,  worse  luck. 
From  sundry  sounds,  I  gathered  the 
bear  was  not  far  off,  but  had  lain  down 
in  a  thicket  which  was  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  my  tree.  I  could 
hear  an  occasional  growl  and  the  snap 
of  dead  branches,  broken  as  she  turned 
uneasily.  I  did  not  know  exactly  what 
to  do.  To  descend  was  aw^kward,  and 
to  stay  where  I  was,  w^et  and  chilled  to 
the  bone,  seemed  impossible.  It  was 
most  unlikely  the  other  bear  would  come 
back ;  however,  thinking  it  would  be 
prudent  to  stay  aloft  a  little  while 
longer,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stick  it 
out    another    half    hour.     During  this 


wait  I  fancied  I  could  see  shadowy  forms 
moving  about,  and  I  could  surely  hear  a 
cub  squalling. 

The  light  was  now  a  little  better,  and 
though  still  very  dark  was  not  so  intense. 
Just  as  I  had  screwed  up  courage  to  de- 
scend another  bear  came  up  under  the 
tree  and  reared  up.  This  time  I  made 
no  mistake,  and  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  rifle's  report  a  hoarse  bawl 
proved  to  me  that  I  had  conquered. 
Glad  at  almost  any  cost  to  get  out  of  my 
cramped  position  I  sung  out  to  AVoody 
to  lend  a  hand,  as  I  proposed  descend- 
ing, and  as  he  came  up  I  came  down, 
and  then  we  discussed  the  situation. 
The  proximity  of  the  wounded  bear  was 
not  pleasant,  but  then  the  dead  one 
must  be  opened  in  order  to  save  the 
skin.  But  what  if  the  latter  were  not 
dead  ?  Hang  this  night  w^ork,  why  can't 
the  bear  stick  to  daylight !  But  to  work ; 
there  was  the  motionless  form  to  be 
operated  on.  Inch  by  inch  we  crept 
up  with  our  rifles  at  full  cock  stuck  out 
ahead  of  us  until  they  gently  touched 
the  inanimate  mass.  It  was  all  right, 
for  the  bear  was  stone  dead.  Hastily 
feeling  in  the  dark,  as  neatly  as  possible 
the  necessary  operations  .  were  nearly 
concluded  when  simultaneously  we  both 
dropped  our  knives  and  made  for  the 
open.  ...  It  makes  me  perspire 
even  now  when  I  think  of  that  midnight 
stampede  from  an  enraged  and  wounded 
grizzly. 
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(Lost  off  Hai-mun  in  the  China  Sea.) 
By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 

In  what  wide  Wonderland,  or  near,  or  far. 
Press  on  to-day  thy  swift,  adventurous  feet — 
Thou  who  wert  wont  the  Orient  skies  to  greet 

With  song  and  laughter,  and  to  climb  the  bar 

Of  mountain  ranges  where  the  Cloud-gods  are, 
With  brave,  glad  steps,  as  eager  and  as  fleet 
As  a  young  lover's,  who,  on  errand  sweet. 

Seeks  the  one  face  that  is  his  guiding  star? 

The  far  blue  seas  engulfed  thee,  oh  !  my  brother. 
But  could  not  quench  thy  spirit's  lofty  fire. 
Nor  daunt  the  soul  that  knew  not  how  to  quail. 

Earth-quest  thou  didst  but  barter  for  another. 
Where  Alps  on  Alps  before  thee  still  aspire, 
And  where,  in  God's  name,  thou  shalt  yet  prevail 


THE   ACTIONS   OF   WOUNDED   ANIMALS. 

By  J.  N.  Hall,  M.D. 


Y  noting  the  behav- 
ior of  a  wounded 
animal  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  seat  and 
nature  of  the  injury 
may  be  generally 
obtained.  Al- 
though the  sjDorts- 
man  should  en- 
deavor to  cause  death  as  painlessly  as 
possible,  he  cannot  always  do  so.  To 
attain  this  end  he  should,  in  hunting 
with  the  rifle,  always  strike  the  brain, 
but  this,  whether  with  rifle  or  shot-gun, 
is  obviously  out  of  the  question. 

A  bullet  striking  the  bones  of  the 
head,  or  solid  parts  connecting  there- 
with, as  the  horns  in  the  deer  family, 
ordinarily  produces  one  of  two  results. 
It  may,  firstly,  stun  the  animal,  causing 
what  surgeons  term  "  concussion  of  the 
brain  ; "  or,  secondly,  cause  death,  either 
from  the  severity  of  the  shock  or  from 
direct  injury  to  the  brain -substance. 
The  writer  has  known  a  large  deer  to 
fall  dead  from  the  impact  of  a  heavy 
bullet  against  the  base  of  one  horn,  a 
result  analogous  to  death  produced  by 
the  sand-bag  applied  to  the  human  skull. 
Had  the  ball  struck  near  the  tip  of  the 
horn,  the  deer  would  have  merely  been 
stunned,  probably  recovering  quickly 
enough  to  escape  in  safety.  Undoubt- 
edly many  animals  are  reached  and 
slam  with   the   knife,    that    otherwise, 


with  a  little  longer  intei'val,  might  es- 
cape. 

A  missile  passing  through  a  portion 
of  the  brain-substance,  almost  invariably 
causes  instant  death.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  examples  of  recovery  after 
such  an  injury  scattered  through  medi- 
cal literature.  Even  in  these  cases  the 
patient  is  necessarily  rendered  uncon- 
scious for  many  hours,  so  that  the  hunt- 
er who  inflicts  such  an  injury  upon  an 
animal  attains  his  end. 

In  hunting  dangerous  game  at  close 
quarters,  then,  the  brain  should  ordi- 
narily be  the  objective  point,  unless  the 
bullet  be  very  heavy  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  animal.  It  is  generally 
accessible,  and,  if  struck,  invariably  ren- 
ders the  game  harmless.  A  grizzh'  bear 
with  a  rifle  bullet  through  the  heart  may 
yet  live  long  enough  to  kill  his  destro}-- 
er,  if  at  close  quarters.  Several  such 
instances  have  occurred.  ^Vith  his  back 
broken,  the  bear  may  yet  strike  viciously 
with  his  paw,  but  a  shot  in  the  brain 
ends  the  battle. 

^Mien,  then,  a  mammal  drops  instantly 
on  being  stnick,  and  all  visible  move- 
ment ceases,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  brain  or  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord  has  been  injured.  Among 
birds  and  reptiles,  however,  this  mle 
does  not  hold.  In  these  orders,  the 
spinal  cord  assumes  nuich  more  exten- 
sive  functions,  as   compared  with  the 
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brain,  than  in  the  mammalia.  Doubt- 
less everyone  has  seen  bodily  move- 
ments continue  long  after  the  destruc- 
tion or  total  separation  of  the  head  of 
the  snake,  for  instance  ;  while  the  move- 
ments of  the  chicken  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances are  familiar  to  all. 

Again,  in  certain  game,  the  immedi- 
ate eftect  of  injuries  to  the  brain  or  cord 
may  not  be  to  produce  complete  paraly- 
sis. Birds  on  the  wing,  struck  in  the 
head  by  a  small  shot,  often  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  into  the  air  for  an  in- 
stant before  falling  dead.  Small  ani- 
mals may  pass  through  a  series  of  con- 
vulsive movements  after  a  wound  of  the 
cranium.  In  the  rabbit,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  powerful  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  hind  legs  often 
throw^  the  body  several  feet  into  the  air, 
but  the  animal  is  unconscious,  of  course. 
In  the  larger  mammals,  and,  it  is  stated 
by  those  familiar  with  w^ar,  in  man,  a 
single  jump  often  results  from  a  bullet- 
wound  in  the  head.  This  is  e\idently 
the  analogue  of  the  convulsions  seen  in 
the  lower  animals,  the  muscular  con- 
tractions originating  from  the  irritation 
of  the  motor  centres  of  the  brain  by  the 
ball. 

Movements  in  a  circle,  or,  in  aquatic 
birds,  rotation  as  if  upon  an  axis  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water,  are  often  noted. 
These  are  associated  with  injury  to  the 
brain  or  cord,  so  that  one-half  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body  are  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  central  nerv^ous 
system.  The  muscles  of  the  opposite 
side  carry  the  body  around  in  this  man- 
ner. 

The  shock  imparted  to  the  brain  by 
the  impact  of  the  bullet  upon  the  cra- 
nial bones  may,  as  stated  previously, 
cause  a  fatal  result.  Near  Deep  Creek 
Caiion,  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  the 
writer  once  shot  at  a  running  grizzly 
bear,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ball  cut 
a  furrow  along  the  top  of  the  skull, 
barely  grazing  the  brain  surface.  The 
bear  dropped  dead  instantly.  When  we 
reflect,  however,  that  the  bullet,  although 
weighing  but  two  hundred  and  sixty 
grains,  is  thrown  from  such  a  weapon 
with  sufficient  force  to  fracture  in  all 
directions  a  plate  of  cast-iron  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  we  real- 
ize the  sledge-like  force  of  its  blow. 


If  the  bones  of  the  head,  remote  from 
the  brain,  are  struck,  the  animal  may 
be  merely  dazed,  without  being  fully 
stunned.  In  North  Park,  Colorado,  a 
friend  of  the  writer's  approached  within 
one  hundred  feet  of  a  grizzly  and  took 
careful  aim  at  his  brain.  At  the  instant 
of  firing,  the  bear,  probably  smelling 
him,  raised  his  head.  The  ball  passed 
through  the  snout  several  inches  below 
the  brain  cavity.  The  bear  rushed  about 
as  if  crazy,  apparently  seeing  nothing, 
running  into  trees  and  rocks,  and  at  one 
time  nearly  knocking  down  the  hunter. 
A  second  bullet  was  necessary  to  finish 
him. 

Should  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord  be  severed,  the  effect  would 
virtually  be  the  same  as  if  the  brain 
were  injured,  the  communication  be- 
tween the  nervous  centres  and  the  mus- 
cles of  the  body  being  interrupted. 
Should  the  wound  be  too  high  to  in- 
volve the  vertebral  column,  the  animal 
may  be  merely  creased,  or  temporarily 
paralyzed  by  the  shock  given  to  the  cord 
by  the  passage  of  the  ball  in  such  close 
proximity  to  it.  This  is  the  method 
employed  by  the  hero  of  the  dime  novel 
in  capturing  the  wild  mustang,  the  fallen 
horse  being  secured  with  ropes  before 
his  recovery.  The  practical  application 
of  such  a  method  must  evidently  be  very 
limited. 

If  the  large  veins  or  arteries  of  the 
neck  are  severed,  death  from  hemor- 
rhage shortly  results.  So  many  impor- 
tant parts,  in  fact,  pass  through  the 
neck,  that  a  buUet  can  scarcely  touch 
it  without  causing  death.  Thus,  with 
some  excellent  marksmen,  it  becomes  a 
favorite  target. 

The  shoulder-line  is,  however,  the  fa- 
vorite mark  of  the  hunter.  This  would 
be  indicated  by  a  line  dropping  from 
the  withers  to  the  fore-feet.  The  reason 
for  the  selection  of  this  mark  becomes 
apparent  upon  reflection.  In  the  use  of 
the  rifle,  the  difficulty  lies,  not  in  attain- 
ing the  direction,  but  the  necessary  ele- 
vation, varying  with  the  distance.  The 
action  of  gravitation  upon  the  projectile 
being  constant,  whatever  motion  we 
may  impart  to  it,  its  trajectory  is  a 
curved  line,  a  parabola  modified  by  the 
resistance  which  the  air  offers  to  the 
moving  body.      We  must  thus  elevate 
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the  rifle  sufficiently  to  overcome  the 
downward  tendency  of  the  bullet  from 
the  influence  of  gravitation.  In  the 
Springfield  rifle,  used  by  the  regular 
army,  the  projectile  falls  eight  inches  in 
the  first  two  hundred  yards.  As  the 
ratio  of  fall  increases  directly  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  the  necessity  of 
accurate  estimation  of  the  interval  be- 
comes greater  as  the  target  is  further 
removed.  In  hunting  in  the  mountains, 
the  game  is  often  above  or  below  the 
hunter.  If  we  shoot  downward,  gravity 
hastens  the  course  of  the  ball,  while  it 
retards  it  if  shooting  upward.  The  ob- 
vious deduction  is,  that  we  must  aim 
higher  than  usual  if  the  game  be  above 
us,  lower  than  otherwise  if  below. 

The  reason,  then,  that  the  hunter  se- 
lects the  shoulder-line,  is  that,  should 
he  overestimate  the  distance,  the  ball, 
passing  too  high  to  strike  the  shoulder, 
may  yet  strike  the  spine  and  prove  ef- 
fective. A  more  common  error,  partic- 
ularly in  mountainous  regions,  is  to 
underestimate  the  inteiwal,  the  game 
appearing  nearer  than  it  really  is.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  missile,  passing 
low,  may  yet  break  one  or  both  forelegs, 
if  there  be  no  lateral  deviation  in  the 
aim.  This  injury  is  much  more  effect- 
ive than  a  similar  one  to  the  hinder 
parts. 

Should  the  aim  be  accurate  and  the 
projectile  of  sufficient  weight,  one  or 
both  shoulders  will  be  broken.  If  either 
shoulder-blade  or  either  arm-bone  be 
fractui-ed,  the  shot  is  quite  effective, 
while  if  both  sides  are  similarly  crip- 
pled, escape  is  impossible.  Under  any 
circumstances,  other  important  parts 
are  almost  certain  to  suffer  injury,  and 
thus  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  shot ; 
for  the  heart,  the  aorta,  the  base  of  the 
lungs,  the  large  venous  trunks,  and  sev- 
eral important  nerves  lie  in  close  prox- 
imity, and  are  not  likely  to  escape  harm. 
An  animal  thus  wounded  struggles  for 
some  time,  but,  even  if  disposed  to  fight, 
is  generally  harmless. 

When  a  running  animal  is  shot 
through  the  shoulders,  the  propulsive 
action  of  the  hind  legs  is  continued  for 
an  instant  longer  than  that  of  the  front 
ones.  As  a  result,  he  often  turns  a  com- 
plete somersault,  or  a  series  of  them.  In 
the  jack-rabbit  of  the  West,  this  result  is 


produced  nearly  every  time  if  one  aims 
well  ahead  as  the  animal  runs ;  the 
leaping  action  of  the  hind  legs  in  this 
game  often  causes  the  body  to  roll  for 
some  yards  in  this  manner. 

In  shooting  flying  birds,  one  of  the 
most  common  injuries  is  the  broken 
wing — the  analogue  of  the  broken  shoul- 
der in  the  mammalia.  The  long  bones 
in  birds  are  hollow,  the  marrow  cavity 
being  filled  with  air,  in  order  to  render 
them  as  light  as  is  consistent  with 
strength,  and  thus  make  flight  more 
easy ;  on  this  account  they  are  very 
easily  broken  by  even  a  single  pellet  of 
shot,  especially  when  subjected  to  the 
tension  produced  by  muscular  action  in 
flying ;  it  is  important  to  consider  this 
latter  factor,  for  muscular  action  alone 
may  cause  a  fracture  of  a  healthy  bone. 
In  a  base-ball  game  a  few  years  ago,  a 
League  pitcher  broke  his  humenis  in 
this  manner. 

When  any  of  the  bones  of  the  ante- 
rior extremity  are  broken  the  bird  falls 
to  the  ground,  the  descent  being  often 
irregular  from  the  continued  action  of 
the  other  wing.  So  accurately  is  the 
wing  surface  adjusted  to  the  weight  of 
the  bird,  that  the  loss  of  five  or  six  of 
the  quill  feathers  upon  the  tip  of  the 
wing  suffices  to  bring  down  a  duck  or  a 
goose.  The  w-riter  once  fired  at  a  sin- 
gle flying  duck  with  a  charge  of  small 
buckshot ;  the  bird  fell,  and,  after  a  long 
chase,  was  captured.  Every  quill-feather 
had  been  cut  off  about  two  inches  from 
its  origin,  the  duck  being  otherwise  un- 
injured. Upon  extending  the  wing,  the 
line  of  the  cut  feathers  was  found  per- 
fectly straight. 

If  the  integrity  of  the  spine  is  de- 
stroyed, so  that  the  spinal  cord  becomes 
no  longer  capable  of  transmitting  im- 
pulses from  the  brain,  the  parts  poste- 
rior to  the  injury  become  helpless  ;  al- 
though the  animal  thus  wounded  may 
use  the  anterior  extremities  for  a  time, 
escape  is  practically  impossible,  for  the 
dragging  hinder  parts  impede  locomo- 
tion seriously,  while  they  leave  a  trail 
very  easy  to  follow.  An  animal  may  be 
creased  by  a  wound  near  the  spinal 
portion  of  the  cord  in  the  same  manner 
as  mentioned  above  in  connection  with 
the  cervical  region.  In  this  case,  the 
game,  dropping  as  if  dead,  may  recover 
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and  escape.  The  writer  once  shot  an 
antelope  so  as  to  carry  away  the  pro- 
jecting upper  part  of  one  of  the  lum- 
bar vertebrae,  the  bullet  merely  grazing 
the  body  of  the  bone.  He  dropped 
instantly,  his  struggles  being  similar 
to  those  of  an  animal  with  a  broken 
back.  Feeling  perfectly  sure  of  his 
game,  the  writer  waited  for  his  horse  to 
be  brought  up,  the  antelope  being  quite 
a  distance  away ;  meanwhile  the  game 
was  slowly  dragging  himself  off.  Be- 
fore we  were  fairly  aware  of  it,  he  was 
running  quite  steadily.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  a  fortunate  shot  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  body,  as  he  ran, 
gave  opportunity  to  learn  what  injury 
the  first  bullet  had  caused.  The  anal- 
ogy between  concussion  of  the  brain,  as 
described  above,  and  this  creasing,  is 
readily  seen.  In  each  case  the  function 
of  the  nervous  centre  involved  is  tem- 
porarily placed  in  abeyance  as  a  result 
of  the  severe  jar  received. 

A  bullet-wound  in  the  heart  must,  as 
a  rule,  be  immediately  fatal.  In  surgi- 
cal literature  are  given  a  few  instances, 
however,  in  which  recovery  has  followed 
such  an  injury,  the  diagnosis  being  con- 
firmed by  autopsy  when  the  23atient 
finally  died,  perhaps  from  some  totally 
different  cause  ;  but  a  relatively  small 
lesion  in  the  cardiac  walls  by  no  means 
causes  the  instantaneous  death  depicted 
by  the  novelist  as  the  result  of  such  a 
wound.  A  grizzly  bear  has  been  known 
to  travel  one  hundred  feet  and  kiU  his 
pursuer  after  a  ball  from  a  rifle  of  heavy 
calibre  had  passed  through  his  ventri- 
cles. The  writer  once  shot  a  Canada 
goose,  flying  some  eighty  yards  high 
before  a  strong  wind.  It  showed  no 
signs  of  injury  for  several  seconds,  but 
then  began  to  drop  slowly  from  the 
flock.  Suddenly  its  wings  contracted, 
and  it  fell  dead  at  four  hundred  yards 
distance.  It  had  been  struck  with  one 
*'BB"  shot,  which  had  penetrated  the 
left  ventricle,  and  was  found  within  ; 
yet  the  goose  had  flown,  with  a  favor- 
ing wind,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
After  such  a  cardiac  wound,  blood  es- 
capes from  the  orifice  with  each  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  and  death  ensues 
from  what  the  surgeon  designates  "  in- 
ternal hemorrhage,"  for  owing  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  wound  through  the  tis- 


sues, but  little  blood  escapes  externally 
as  a  rule. 

A  serious  wound  of  the  lung  in  a 
game  animal  is  fatal  In  the  human 
race  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  case, 
provided  proper  subsequent  care  is 
obtainable.  A  noted  Major-General 
upon  the  Union  side  during  the  late 
war  recovered  after  such  a  wound  from 
a  musket  bullet,  and  the  same  result 
occurred  in  the  case  of  an  officer  of 
General  Stonewall  Jackson's  staff.  The 
shock  from  such  a  wound  is  severe. 
The  animal  falls,  or,  standing  a  moment 
with  difficulty,  goes  off  with  unsteady 
gait,  but  the  bleeding  into  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  air-cells  soon  compels 
him  to  stop.  The  aerating  function  of 
the  lung  being  thus  abolished,  carbonic 
acid  rapidly  accumulates  in  the  blood, 
the  visible  mucous  membranes,  as  of 
the  lips  and  tongue,  assume  the  bluish 
color  seen  in  death  from  suffocation ;  if 
the  animal  does  not  immediately  die 
from  this  cause,  he  expires  shortly  from 
hemorrhage. 

After  a  wound  involving  the  digestive 
organs,  the  shock  is  more  severe  than 
in  the  case  of  the  lungs.  The  nerves  sup- 
plying these  organs  originate  from  the 
great  semilunar  ganglia,  the  largest  in 
the  body.  When  irritated  these  parts 
of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  in  a 
reflex  manner,  check,  or  even  entirely 
stop  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  pu- 
gilist is  forbidden  to  strike  below  the 
belt  because  the  effect  of  the  blow 
upon  this  plexus  of  nerves  may  cause 
suspension  of  the  action  of  the  heart, 
which,  if  permanent,  of  course  means 
death.  The  pallor  and  faintness  caused 
by  even  a  light  blow  in  this  region,  are 
familiar  to  all. 

The  animal  wounded  in  this  region 
may  not  always  fall,  but  he  shows 
marked  debility  after  a  short  interval. 
If  standing  still  when  struck,  he  may 
show  an  apparently  complete  inability 
to  move  for  a  moment.  In  the  rumi- 
nants, however,  when  the  great  receiv- 
ing stomach  is  full,  a  ball  may  pass 
through  it  without  causing  any  imme- 
diate symptoms  of  note ;  in  fact,  it 
scarcely  strikes  more  than  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen  and  the  stomach  on  either 
side,  the  other  parts  being  pushed  out 
of  the   way   by  the    distended   organ. 
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An  animal  thus  wounded  may  run  with 
others  for  miles  without  showing  any 
particular  symptoms  of  injury. 

In  hunting  the  gregarious  ruminants, 
as  the  buffalo,  it  is  said  that  the  hunters 
often  wound  the  first  one  intentionally 
through  the  bowels  while  the  herd  is 
standing  still.  He  remains  quiet,  or 
moves  about  slowly  and  uneasily,  while 
his  comi3anions,  their  curiosity  aroused 
by  his  actions  and  the  smell  of  the  blood, 
furnish  a  good  mark  for  the  rifle.  Each 
time  that  one  starts  off  to  lead  the  band 
away  he  is  shot,  and  thus  a  large  num- 
ber may  be  slain.  It  is  to  these  meth- 
ods of  the  skin-hunters  that  we  owe  the 
destruction  of  the  buffalo. 

The  writer  once  saw  a  large  bull  elk 
struck  in  the  abdomen  by  an  explosive 
bullet  weighing  but  two  hundred  and 
sixty  grains.  This  is  a  very  small  missile 
for  a  fully  grown  elk.  For  a  moment  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  loco- 
motion, though  his  companions  fled  at 
once.  The  baU  burst  and  caused  exten- 
sive destruction  just  behind  the  dia- 
phragm, but  the  wounded  animal  made 
about  three -fourths  of  a  mile  before  giv- 
ing up  to  a  bullet  in  the  shoulder. 

If  a  bird  or  animal  shows  but  little 
sign  of  injury  at  the  time  of  shooting, 
but  gradually  falls  behind  his  compan- 
ions, it  is  often  because  a  considerable 
blood-vessel  has  been  severed,  either  in 
the  extremities  or  the  internal  organs. 
At  the  time  of  the  injury  the  shock  is 
insufficient  to  cause  the  game  to  drop, 
but  increasing  weakness  from  loss  of 
blood  renders  him  unable  to  continue 
with  the  others.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  wounds  of  the  soft  paren- 
chymatous organs,  as  the  liver  or 
spleen,  or  even  the  lungs,  when  a  small 
vessel  is  opened.  The  waiter  once  knew 
of  a  sportsman,  who,  while  hunting 
ducks  in  New  Brunswick,  shot  at  a  cow 
moose,  distant  about  fifty  yards,  with 
a  charge  of  duck-shot.  As  it  was  in 
^oggy  ground  the  trail  was  distinct, 
and  he  followed  on  for  several  miles, 
in  hopes  of  getting  another  shot  with 
heavier  ammunition.  He  found  the 
moose  dead,  several  of  the  pellets  ha^•ing 
passed  through  into  the  lung.  Death 
had  resulted  from  internal  hemorrhage. 

To  the  uninitiated,  a  serious  wound 
of  the  posterior  extremities  would  seem 


a  very  effective  shot.  The  hunter  does 
not  so  consider  it.  The  writer  once, 
while  hunting  with  a  companion  in  Wy- 
oming, shot,  with  him,  at  a  running 
buck  antelope.  After  a  long  chase,  the 
game  was  secured  by  a  shot  through 
the  shoulders.  It  was  then  learned 
that  at  the  first  fire  one  bullet  had  shat- 
tered the  pelvic  bones,  while  the  other 
had  broken  one  hind  leg  so  that  it 
hung  helpless ;  yet  the  animal,  for  the 
first  mile,  had  easily  distanced  two 
strong  men.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  an  animal  with  a  l)roken 
leg,  from  its  increased  wariness,  will  be 
more  difficult  to  secure  than  one  unin- 
jured. 

A  wound  lengthwise  or  diagonally 
through  the  body  so  as  to  involve  many 
organs,  is,  if  the  bullet  be  of  fair  size  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  animal, 
almost  as  quickly  fatal  as  if  through  the 
brain.  The  shock  is  exceedingly  great, 
and  the  game  ordinarily  falls  at  once. 
The  bleeding  from  the  lacerated  organs 
commonly  causes  death  before  recovery 
from  the  shock.  The  writer,  while 
hunting  in  Colorado,  once  shot  a  mule 
deer,  distant  about  sixty  yards,  in  the 
throat,  the  ball  passing  through  the 
body  lengthwise.  Death  occurred,  not 
a  struggle  ensuing.  A  large  rifle  ball 
will  thus  drop  a  grizzly,  it  is  stated, 
although  a  shot  at  the  Ijrain  would,  of 
course,  be  better  if  available. 

Naturally  a  wound  involving  one  of 
the  larger  bones  causes  much  greater 
shock  than  one  involving  the  soft  parts 
only.  The  more  the  track  of  the  ball  is 
lacerated,  the  greater  the  damage.  The 
modern  rifle  bullet  is  thus  a  much  more 
formidable  missile  than  the  pea-shaped 
ball  of  the  squirrel  rifle.  It  is  much 
heavier  and  revolves  more  rapidly ; 
hence,  it  tears  a  larger  wound.  In 
using  very  soft  bullets,  the  metal  of 
which  they  are  composed  flies  to  pieces 
on  striking  a  bone,  and  does  great 
damage.  The  explosive  bullet — virtu- 
ally a  miniature  shell — acts  in  similar 
manner.  In  hunting  small  game, 
almost  any  wound  with  a  large  ball 
may  be  fatal.  With  opposite  condi- 
tions, however,  one  must  depend  upon 
skill  in  marksmanship.  The  spherical 
bullet  of  the  squirrel  rifle,  weighing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains,  was 
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used  with  a  small  charge  of  powder,  accurate,  they  have  the  disadvantage 
All  will  remember  the  warning  of  the  of  lessened  power  of  penetration,  not- 
old  hunter  in  "The  Last  of  the  Mohi-  withstanding  the  fact  that  the  ball  at- 
cans,"  against  using  so  much  powder  as  tains  a  greater  velocity ;  for  the  bullet 
to  cause  any  recoil,  but  as  conical  bul-  in  many  of  them  weighs  less  than  three 
lets  were  introduced  the  weight  was  in-  hundred  grains.  The  obvious  deduc- 
creased.  In  the  .56  caUbre  Spencer  tion  is,  then,  that  in  selecting  a  rifle  for 
musket,  the  powder  used  weighed  hunting  the  larger  game  -  animals,  we 
fifty  grains,  the  lead  about  five  hundred  should  see  that  it  takes  a  cartridge 
and  fifty — a  ratio  of  one  to  eleven,  ap-  having  a  heavy  ball,  as  well  as  a  suffi- 
proximately.  In  the  past  twenty  years,  cient  charge  of  powder, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  In  the  application  of  the  facts  stated 
weight  of  the  powder  and  diminish  that  in  this  article  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
of  the  ball.  The  Springfield  rifle,  used  that  different  species  of  animals  vary 
in  the  United  States  army,  carries  a  greatly  as  regards  the  ease  with  which 
bullet  of  four  hundred  and  five  grains,  they  succumb  to  a  bullet-wound.  One 
with  seventy  grains  of  powder — a  ratio  which  in  the  deer  might  prove  quickly 
of  one  to  six,  approximately,  between  fatal,  might,  in  the  grizzly,  or  cinnamon 
powder  and  lead.  In  the  latest  sport-  bear,  only  serve,  temporarily,  to  render 
ing  rifles  it  is  but  little  over  one  to  three,  him  more  ferocious,  although  serious 
Although,  owing  to  the  lessened  curve  in  enough  to  produce  death  after  a  little 
the  trajectory,  the  latter  arms  are  more  longer  interval. 
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By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Listen,  thou  child  I  used  to  be  ! 

I  know  what  thou  didst  fret  to  know — 
Knowledge  thou  couldst  not  lure  to  thee, 

Whatever  bribe  thou  wouldst  bestow. 
That  knowledge  but  a  waymark  plants 
Along  the  road  of  ignorance. 

Listen,  thou  child  I  used  to  be  ! 

I  am  enlarged  where  thou  wert  bound, 
Though  vaunting  still  that  thou  wast  free. 

And  lord  of  thine  own  pleasure  crowned. 
True  freedom  heeds  a  hidden  stress, 
Whereby  desire  to  range  grows  less. 

Listen,  thou  child  I  used  to  be ! 

Unmoved  I  meet  thy  fear  of  old. 
Where  thou,  but  masked  with  bravery, 

Didst  ever  charge  thyself.  Be  hold! 
True  courage  owns  a  dread  extreme — 
Led  blind  through  the  blind  battle's  scheme ! 

Listen,  thou  child  I  used  to  be  ! 

I  love,  I  serve  with  proffered  veins, 
Where  thou  demandest  praise  thy  fee, 

And  grateful  solace  for  thy  pains. 
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True  love  and  service  do  but  win 
That  I  may  more  exceed  therein. 

Listen,  thou  child  I  used  to  be  ! 

My  soul  to  wrath  'gainst  wrong  is  used, 
Where  thy  rash  combat  utterly 

The  doer  and  the  deed  confused. 
Right  wrath  the  deed  stabs  soon  or  late, 
The  doer  spares,  his  deed  to  hate. 

Listen,  thou  child  I  used  to  be ! 

Unproud  I  move,  and  yet  unbowed, 
Where  thou  wast  fed  with  vanity. 

Thy  chiefest  pride — thou  wast  not  proud  ! 
True  lowliness  forgets  its  state, 
And  equal  trains  with  small  or  great. 

Listen,  thou  child  I  used  to  be ! 

I  am  what  thy  dream-wandering  sense 
Did  shape,  and  thy  fresh  will  decree — 

Yet  all  with  subtle  difference  : 
Where  heaven's  arc  did  seem  to  end, 
Still  on  and  on  fair  fields  extend. 


Yet  listen,  child  I  used  to  be  ! 

Nothing  of  thine  I  dare  despise. 
Nor  passion,  deed,  nor  fantasy  ; 

For  lo !  the  soul's  far  years  shall  rise 
And  with  unripeness  charge  this  hour 
Would  boast  o'er  thine  its  riper  power. 


THE   NEW   LAKE   IN  THE   DESERT. 

By  J.  W.  Powell. 


ITHIN  the  Colorado 
desert  lies  a  valley  of 
which  the  world  has 
recently  become  aware 
through  reports  of  an 
anomalous  flood.  It  is  a 
peculiar  valley,  first,  in  that 
it  is  a  closed  basin  sloping 
from  its  margin  toward  a  cen- 
tral plain  ;  second,  in  that  its  bottom 
lies  lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea; 
third,  in  that  it  is  dry.  To  explain  each 
of  these  peculiarities  is  to  set  forth  its 
physical  history. 

Many  basins  are  made  by  ice.     Of  all 
those  which  diversify  the  surface  of  our 


land  the  greater  number  are  thus 
formed.  A  river  of  ice,  like  those  in 
the  Alps,  dragging  stones  and  sand 
over  its  bed,  scours,  grinds,  and  deep- 
ens it,  and  this  in  an  uneven  way,  so 
that  here  and  there  basins  are  scooped 
out.  K  in  another  age  the  ice  is  melted 
aAvay,  all  the  earth  and  fragments  of 
rock  contained  within  it  fall  to  the 
ground,  w^here  they  lie  in  uneven  heaps 
and  ridges,  and  these  ridges  sometimes 
partition  the  valleys  of  the  land  into  a 
multitude  of  basins  in  which  the  water 
gathers  in  lakes.  Of  such  origin  are 
the  great  lakes  of  our  noriheastern 
border   and   the   multitude   of   smaller 
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lakes  "by  wliicli  they  are  surrounded. 
These  smaller  lakes  were  at  one  time 
very  abundant,  especially  in  Minneso- 
ta, Arizona,  and  northern  Illinois,  for  a 
vast  sheet  of  ice  of  enormous  thickness 
spread  over  the  country  and  in  a  gen- 
eral w^ay  moved  southward.  The  basins 
which  it  left  when  the  ice  was  melted 
were  filled  with  water,  and  a  vast  system 
of  lakes  was  thus  produced.  Some  of 
these  lakes  were  speedily  drained,  others 
were  filled  in  part  with  the  wash  of  the 
rain,  in  part  with  the  shells  and  shards 
of  animals  living  in  the  waters,  and  in 
still  larger  part  with  the  vegetation 
which  grew  in  and  about  them.  These 
filled  lakes  are  the  peat  bogs  or  sloughs 
of  the  region  which  are  now  being 
drained,  and  thus  are  becoming  the 
most  valuable  agricultural  lands. 

Many  basins  are  made  b}^  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  land.  Within  the  crust  of 
the  earth  forces  are  at  Avork  of  which 
we  know  little,  except  that  they  result  in 
the  raising  of  continents  and  the  uplift- 
ing of  mountain  ridges.  By  them  the 
surface  is  thrown  into  huge  wrinkles  or 
is  rifted  and  dislocated  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  On  such  wrinkles  and  disjointed 
blocks  the  storms  beat  and  torrents 
pour,  and  they  are  sculptured  into  new 
forms.  Crests,  pinnacles,  and  spurs  are 
carved  out,  and  the  material  thus  exca- 
vated is  gathered  in  smooth  alluvial 
slopes  about  the  margins  of  the  ridges 
and  out  in  the  valleys  below.  If  the 
storms  are  infrequent,  and  the  rains 
moderate,  the  debris  of  the  sculpture 
serves  to  join  one  ridge  with  another,  so 
that  in  a  j^lexus  of  ridges  many  basins 
are  entrapped,  and  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try resembles  an  ocean  whose  crested 
waves  have  been  changed  to  stone. 

If  the  rainfall  is  abundant  the  basins 
thus  formed  cannot  persist,  for  the 
waters  gather  in  lakes  which  discharge 
one  to  another,  and  the  rivers  of  out- 
flow traversing  the  rims  of  the  basins 
channel  them  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
basins  are  destroyed.  Thus  in  moun- 
tain lands  a  war  is  waged  between 
Pluto,  commander  of  the  subterranean 
forces,  and  the  aerial  hosts  of  Jupiter 
Pluvius.  Where  the  fire  god  is  the 
more  active,  the  troughs  of  the  earth 
waves  are  drainless  basins  ;  where  the 
rain   god  triumphs  rivers   traverse  all 


the  land  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea. 
In  the  Cordilleras  of  our  western  land 
there  is  a  great  district  where  rain  is 
rare  and  scarce,  but  this  is  bordered  on 
the  east  by  the  great  system  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  whose  lofty  crests 
gather  each  winter  immense  stores  of 
snow,  which,  slowly  melting,  nourish  a 
score  of  small  rivers.  Some  of  these 
flow  to  the  east  and  join  the  Mississippi ; 
one  goes  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico ;  the  others  are  gathered  in  two 
great  streams  which  flow  westward 
among  the  Cordilleran  ranges  to  the 
Pacific.  One,  far  to  the  north,  tra- 
verses the  lava  plains  of  Idaho  and 
breaks  through  the  Cascades  and  Coast 
ranges  ;  the  other,  turning  toward  the 
southwest,  traverses  a  plateau  region  in 
deep  canons,  and  then  threading  its  way 
among  the  ranges  of  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, reaches  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Between  these  two  the  land  is  destitute 
of  great  streams,  and  the  sway  of  the 
basin  builder  is  undisputed. 

Most  of  the  lake  basins  of  the  world 
are  created  by  the  two  methods  above 
described  ;  a  third  method  is  found  in 
volcanic  agency.  Sometimes  a  stream 
of  lava  will  burst  out  on  the  side  of  the 
valley  and  roll  across  it  in  great  cou- 
lees. On  cooling  a  rock  dam  is  formed, 
and  the  waters  in  the  valley  above  ac- 
cumulate in  a  lake.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  lakes  in  the  world  are  formed 
in  this  manner,  but  their  number  is  not 
very  great. 

A  fourth  class  of  lakes  is  found  in 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  ;  and 
thus  there  are  basins  of  water  in  bowls 
of  volcanic  rock.  In  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains of  Oregon  a  great  sheet  of  water, 
many  miles  in  circumference,  is  found 
by  climbing  a  mountain  which  is  a  dead 
volcano — a  monstrous  crater  filled  with 
deep  sapphire  waters.  Other  crater 
lakes  of  smaller  size  are  found  in  north- 
ern Arizona. 

A  fifth  class  of  basins,  which  often  be- 
come lakes,  is  due  to  great  land  slides. 
These  bodies  of  water  are  small,  but  as 
they  are  often  embosomed  in  the  moun- 
tains they  are  very  beautiful.  Thousand 
Lake  Mountain  of  Utah  received  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of 
lakelets  having  this  origin  are  found  on 
its  flanks. 
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In  yet  a  sixth  way  basins  are  made, 
but  more  rarely.  A  turbid  stream,  en- 
tering a  valley  trough  (of  whatever 
origin)  and  having  its  current  slackened, 
deposits  some  of  its  earthy  load  and 
thus  builds  up  a  low  cone  of  debris  which 
partitions  one  part  of  the  valley  from 
the  rest,  creating  a  basin,  and  such  basins 
may  become  lakes.  There  are  a  number 
of  these  lakes  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  United  States.  The  lagoons  of  flood 
plains  are  of  this  class. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Coahuila 
Basin  was  formed.  We  may  think  of 
our  Cordilleran  system  as  a  great  plateau, 
of  unequal  height  in  different  parts,  and 
everywhere  bearing  upon  its  surface  a 
system  of  mountain  ridges  small  or  large. 
Toward  the  southwest  it  sIojdcs  down- 
ward beneath  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  one 
of  the  great  ranges  on  its  back  stands 
partly  upon  the  land  and  partly  uj^on  a 
shoal  of  the  ocean,  constituting  the 
peninsula  of  California.  The  trough 
left  between  it  and  the  next  ridge  to  the 
east,  lies  partly  upon  the  land  and  partly 
beneath  the  water,  and  this  submerged 
part,  to  the  southward,  is  marked  by  the 
Gulf  of  California.  The  Colorado  River 
enters  the  great  trough  on  its  east  side, 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  its  head, 
and  has  built,  from  the  mud  and  sand 
that  it  drives  along,  a  conical  plain  or 
delta  that  stretches  quite  across  the 
trough,  dividing  it  into  two  portions. 
The  southerly  portion,  still  filled  with 
salt-water,  is  the  modern  gulf  ;  the  nor- 
thern portion  thus  partitioned  off  by  the 
river  delta  is  the  Coahuila  Basin. 

The  material  of  the  delta  comes  from 
far  away.  In  the  mountains  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Utah,  far  to  the  north- 
east, the  frost  of  winter,  burrowing  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  loosens  them 
so  that  they  fall  asunder.  By  the  storms 
of  summer  the  fragments  are  tumbled 
into  the  torrents,  and  by  them  are 
dragged  along  and  worn  as  they  go  into 
pebbles,  sand,  and  mud.  Hundreds  of 
mountain  torrents  unite  to  form  a  score 
of  rivers  which  course  through  the 
canons  of  the  great  mesa  region  and 
finally  unite  to  form  the  Colorado  itself, 
which  travels  for  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  grandest  canon  of  all,  be- 
fore escaping  to  full  daylight.  Through 
these  channels  the  debris  from  the  moun- 


tains is  transported  to  be  added  to  the 
delta  at  the  river's  mouth.  But  the  river 
has  a  long  history-,  and  it  has  not  merely 
transported  the  debris  from  the  sculpture 
of  mountains  ;  it  has  itself  carved  the 
mighty  gorges  through  which  it  inms, 
and  its  branches  have  carved  their 
gorges,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  mesa 
there  have  been  degraded  thousands  of 
feet  of  rock  ;  and  all  of  this  material, 
sufficient  for  the  building  of  hundreds 
of  mountain  ranges,  has  been  carried 
away  by  the  river  and  thrown  into  the 
sea.  The  visible  mound  at  the  river's 
mouth  represents  but  a  trivial  fraction 
of  the  whole  work  of  the  river,  and  the 
w^onder  is  not  that  it  has  built  so  much, 
but  whither  it  has  carried  the  product 
of  its  earliest  work. 

In  the  building  of  the  delta  the  river 
does  not  flow  continuously  in  one  course. 
As  its  current  is  slackened  on  approach- 
ing the  sea,  it  is  no  longer  able  to  move 
forward  the  detritus  with  which  it  is 
loaded  and  a  portion  is  dro2:)ped  to  the 
bottom.  Another  portion  is  carried  for- 
ward to  the  edge  of  the  delta  and  falls 
to  the  bottom  in  still  water,  extending 
the  delta  front.  As  the  delta  front  is 
built  out  the  bottom  of  the  river  channel 
is  built  up,  and  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  river  channel  is  higher  than  j^ortions 
of  the  delta  on  each  side.  When  the 
course  it  follows  to  the  sea  is  not  so  short 
as  a  course  which  might  be  chosen  to 
one  side,  then  at  the  time  of  some  great 
flood  the  river  bursts  its  banks  and 
chooses  a  new  and  shorter  channel  along 
a  lower  line.  This  line  of  channel  is  in 
turn  built  up  until  the  river's  course  is 
no  longer  stable,  and  it  is  shifted  to  a 
new  site.  Thus  in  turn  the  river  visits 
all  parts  of  the  delta,  building  them  up 
in  succession.  Quite  commonly,  too,  its 
current  is  divided,  and  the  partial  chan- 
nels sometimes  interlock  so  as  to  form 
a  plexus  over  the  area  of  the  delta.  The 
bayous  of  the  Mississij^pi  are  such  a 
plexus,  and  every  crevasse  that  bui-sts  a 
levee  is  an  efibrt  of  the  river  to  escape 
from  the  hioh-lvinjx  channel  to  which 
man  would  confine  it  and  find  its  way  to 
the  ocean  bv  a  shorter  course  along  a 
lower  line.  The  Hoang  Ho,  whose 
history  is  knowu  for  2,500  years,  has  in 
that  period  shifted  on  its  delta  scores  of 
times,   and   the   extreme   positions   oc- 
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cupied  by  its  moutli  are  460  miles  apart. 
As  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colo- 
rado bridges  the  great  trough  from  side 
to  side,  and  as  the  river  in  the  building 
of  the  delta  has  shifted  its  course  from 
place  to  place,  it  cannot  be  that  it  has 
always,  as  now,  flowed  southward  to  the 
Gulf.  Part  of  the  time  it  must  have 
turned  westward  to  the  Coahuila  Basin. 
Whenever  it  has  turned  in  that  direction 
it  has  filled  the  basin,  making  a  lake 
twenty-five  miles  broad  and  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  in  length,  with  a  depth 
of  250  feet.  Whenever  it  has  turned  to 
the  southward  the  lake,  having  no  other 
perennial  tributary,  has  dried  away, 
lea\ing  the  basin  as  we  know  it  now. 

The  fact  that  such  a  lake  has  existed 
was  discovered  before  its  relation  to 
the  Colorado  River  was  known,  for  on 
the  floor  of  the  desert  were  found  the 
dried  shells  of  innumerable  moUusks, 
such  as  live  in  the  waters  of  fresh  lakes. 
About  the  margins  of  the  basin  was 
observed  a  peculiar  crust  of  calcareous 
tufa,  coating  the  surface  up  to  a  certain 
line  at  a  uniform  height  in  all  direc- 
tions. That  this  calcareous  cnist  was 
deposited  in  water  was  shown  by  the 
inclusions  of  mollnscan  shells,  but  the 
circumstances  of  its  formation  were  not 
understood  until  the  river's  history  was 
developed.  About  the  sources  of  the 
Colorado  and  in  the  region  of  its  ca- 
nons are  great  beds  of  limestone,  and 
these  are  continually  dissolved  in  small 
amount  so  as  to  charge  the  water  with 
their  substance,  carbonate  of  lime.  In 
addition  to  the  mud,  to  whose  color 
the  river  owes  its  name  and  from  whose 
color  the  GuK  once  received  the  title 
Vermilion  Sea,  the  river  carries  an  in- 
visible tribute  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  also  is  deposited  in  the  ocean. 
When  the  liver  has  flowed  into  the 
Coahuila  Basin  it  has  not  only  filled  the 
basin,  but  the  supply  of  water  has  been 
sufficient  to  cause  an  overflow  following 
the  western  margin  of  the  delta  and  es- 
caping to  the  Gulf.  From  what  we 
know  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
river,  of  the  rate  of  evaporation  in  the 
region,  and  of  the  area  of  the  lake,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  one-half  of  the 
water  of  the  river  escaped  from  the 
surface  of  the  lake  by  evaporation,  so 
that  a  half  only  was  discharged  to  the 


Gulf.  The  water  being  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  was  forced  to  precip- 
itate the  major  part  of  it  in  consequence 
of  loss  by  evaporation  ;  and  it  is  that 
precipitation  which  constitutes  the  crust 
on  the  sides  of  the  old  lake  basin,  in 
places  several  feet  in  thickness. 

Where  water  does  not  run  the  delta 
of  the  river  is  a  desert,  so  inhospitable 
that  it  has  been  but  imperfectly  ex- 
plored. The  channel  along  its  margin, 
formed  by  the  water  outflowing  from 
the  Coahuila  lake,  has  been  discovered, 
and  is  known  as  Hardy's  Colorado. 
A  number  of  abandoned  channels  of 
the  delta,  called  by  the  frontiersmen 
"  sloughs,"  althoiTgh  destitute  of  water, 
have  ibeen  discovered  and  partially 
traced,  and  one  of  these  leading  toward 
the  Coahuila  Valley  is  called  New  River. 
Through  this  a  temporary  discharge 
takes  place  whenever  the  river  at  the 
flood  stage  reaches  an  exceptional 
height,  and  the  resulting  shallow  lake 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  this  year  is 
but  a  repetition  of  similar  occurrences 
known  by  tradition. 

The  fine  earth  which  floors  the  flat 
bottom  of  the  valley  is  saline,  a  fact  not 
difficult  to  understand,  for  whatever 
salt  may  be  contained  in  the  j)artial 
floods  that  come  from  the  Colorado  is 
thus  entrapped.  It  cannot  escape  to 
the  air  with  the  evaporating  water,  but 
remains  as  a  crust  where  the  last  of  the 
water  dries  away. 

We  have  seen  how  the  basin  was 
formed,  and  how  it  lies  below  the  level 
of  the  sea  because  it  is,  in  fact,  a  por- 
tion of  the  sea-bed  j^artitioned  off.  Let 
us  now  inquire  why  it  is  that  it  is  nor- 
mally dry.  The  explanation  lies  in  the 
general  law  of  rainfall,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  air-currents  of  the  globe, 
and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  cur- 
rent sets  northward  analogous  to  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Where  it  strikes  the 
coast  of  Alaska  it  is  divided,  and  a  por- 
tion, turning  southward,  follows  our 
coast  to  the  tropics.  Where  the  great 
current  comes  to  the  Alaskan  coast  it 
brings  heat  from  the  tropics  and  con- 
tributes it  to  the  air,  so  that  the  winds 
of  that  coast  are  somewhat  warmer  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  By  recipro- 
cation the  winds  cool  the  current,  so 
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that  when  it  travels  southward  along 
the  coast  of  California,  it  finally  reaches 
a  point  where  it  is  cooler  than  the  ad- 
jacent land.  In  all  this  region  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  air-currents  is  from 
west  to  east,  so  that  the  air  first  tra- 
verses a  district  of  ocean,  and  afterward 
a  district  of  land.  While  over  the  ocean 
the  air  acquires  the  temperature  of  the 
water ;  in  traversing  the  land  it  acquires 
the  temjicrature  of  the  land ;  and  as 
these  are  different  it  is  either  cooled  or 
heated  by  the  transfer.  At  the  north  the 
water  is  warmer  than  the  land,  so  that 
the  incoming  air  is  cooled  by  the  laud  ; 
at  the  south  the  water  is  cooler  than 
the  land,  so  that  the  incoming  air  is 
heated  by  the  land.  Now,  it  is  a  general 
principle  that  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture of  air,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
moisture  it  can  contain  ;  and  it  results 
from  this  that  on  our  northwestern 
coast  the  air  by  .cooling  loses  capacity 
for  moisture,  and  a  part  of  its  aqueous 
contents  is  precipitated,  producing  the 
abundant  rainfall  of  southern  Alaska 
and  the  northwestern  coast.  At  the 
south,  however,  though  the  air  is  satu- 
rated with  moisture  as  it  approaches 
the  coast,  the  warming  it  receives  from 
the  land  still  further  increases  its  ca- 
pacity, so  that  it  absorbs  moisture  in- 
stead of  precipitating  it.  There  can  be 
no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  re- 
lation of  precipitation  to  the  land  and 
sea  temperatures  than  is  afforded  by 
the  peninsula  of  California.  Surrounded 
by  water  on  three  sides  and  crested  by 
mountains  of  no  mean  magnitude,  it  yet 
fails  to  produce  precipitation,  because 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  warmer  than 
the  ocean,  and  a  desert  is  the  result. 
At  its  northwestern  extremity  the  Coa- 
huilii  Valley  is  overlooked  by  two  great 
mountain  ranges.  The  San  Jacinto 
looks  down  on  it  from  a  height  of  more 
than  seven  thousand  feet,  and  Grisly 
Peak,  of  the  San  Bernardino  range, 
towers  above  it  more  than  eleven  thou- 
sand feet ;  but  from  these  ranges  no 
great  steams  descend  to  the  parched 
desert.  The  brooks  that  issue  from 
their  gorges  are  absorbed  by  the  sands 
and  gravels  of  the  upper  slopes. 

In  humid  lauds  lakes  and  forests 
abound  ;  in  arid  lands  plains  and  deserts 
are  seen,     These  facts  are  abundantly 


illustrated  in  all  portions  of  the  habit- 
able globe,  but  by  some  curious  psycho- 
logical condition  a  strange  fallacy  gains 
popular  ground,  and  the  humidity  and 
rainfall  is  attributed  to  the  lakes  and 
the  forests,  and  the  aridity  is  attributed 
to  the  plains  and  deserts  ;  while  in  fact, 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  the 
cause  of  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  forests  ; 
the  aridity,  the  cause  of  plains  and  des- 
erts. Although  this  fact  is  so  simple, 
there  is  always  a  class  of  publicists  who 
skirmish  upon  the  borders  of  science 
and  who  are  forever  presenting  schemes 
for  the  amelioration  of  hard  climatic 
conditions,  not  appreciating  that  climate 
is  involved  with  great  cosmic  and  world- 
wide conditions.  So  they  would  plant 
forests  to  change  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  thereby  change  the  climate  ; 
or  they  would  bombard  the  heavens  to 
make  them  yield  rain  to  the  deserts, 
though  the  moisture  does  not  exist 
therein  ;  or,  failing  in  these  methods, 
they  would  bore  into  the  earth  on  the 
theory  that  there  are  subterranean 
floods  that  can  be  brought  to  the  sur- 
face and  modify  the  climate. 

The  theory  that  the  creation  of  bod- 
ies of  water  wdll  ameliorate  the  desert 
conditions  is  the  one  now  in  hand.  On 
this  theory  it  has  been  proposed  to  re- 
volutionize the  desert  of  Sahara  by  tak- 
ing water  from  the  sea  by  a  canal  into 
a  low  basin  of  the  desert,  and,  though 
physical  geographers  have  again  and 
again  affirmed  that  this  would  not  affect 
the  climate  in  any  appreciable  manner, 
yet  the  scheme  comes  to  the  surface  of 
popular  agitation  from  time  to  time.  So 
it  has  been  proposed  to  change  the  Col- 
orado desert  by  filling  the  Coahuila  ba- 
sin with  water.  But  land  is  not  assured 
against  aridity  by  the  presence  of  bodies 
of  water.  It  has  already  been  seen  that 
the  peninsula  of  California  is  almost 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  water,  and  to 
the  west  is  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
yet  its  aridity  is  excelled  in  but  few 
places  on  the  globe.  On  the  Polynesian 
Islands  there  are  atolls — that  is,  little 
bodies  of  land  surrounded  by  vast  ocean 
sj^aces — that  are  almost  as  arid  as  the 
desert  of  Colorado. 

The  future  of  the  basin,  if  regulated 
by  nature  alone,  will  be  as  its  past. 
From  time  to  time  a  strand  of  the  river 
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will  enter  it  and  its  bottom  will  be  cov- 
ered by  a  brackish  lake  ;  from  time  to 
time  the  whole  current  will  pay  tribute, 
it  will  be  filled  to  the  brim,  and  "  Har- 
dy's Colorado"  w^ill  become  "the  Col- 
orado ; "  from  time  to  time  the  sway- 
ing river  will  avoid  it  altogether,  the 
sun  will  drink  its  water,  and  a  new 
film  of  salt  will  be  added  to  its  desert 
plain. 

But  the  problem  no  longer  belongs 
to  nature  alone,  for  civilized  man  is 
upon  the  scene.  In  the  near  or  distant 
future  he  will  control  the  river,  and  by 
its  aid  regulate  the  condition  of  the  val- 
ley. To-day  he  talks  of  obstructing  the 
western  sloughs  by  dams  so  that  the 
Colorado  shall  be  permanently^  contain- 
ed within  its  present  channel,  and  the 
settlements  and  railroads  of  the  basin 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  choose  new 
sites  above  the  threatening  tide.  If  this 
course  is  adopted  and  continued,  the 
task  of  restraining  the  river  will  at  first 
be  comparatively  easy,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  the  tract  of  delta  it  now  tra- 
verses will  be  built  so  high  that  massive 
and  costly  walls  will  be  needed  to  re- 
strain the  struggling  stream. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to 
throw  the  water  of  the  river  into  its 
westward  channel  and  restore  the  an- 
cient lake,  it  being  supposed  by  the  pro- 
jectors that  the  creation  of  such  a  body 
of  water  in  the  valley  would  so  charge 
the  air  with  moisture  that  rains  would 
thereafter  be  abundant  and  general  fer- 
tility would  result.  Great  as  would  be 
the  cost  of  controlling  the  river  in  this 
manner,  the  work  might  perhaps  profit- 
ably be  undertaken  if  only  the  desired 
result  would  follow,  but  this  there  is  no 
sound  reason  to  expect.  An  immense 
body  of  moisture  would  indeed  be 
drunk  by  the  air,  probably  not  less  than 
two  cubic  miles  in  every  year,  but  this 
w^ould  be  distributed  through  a  body  of 
air  so  much  vaster,  and  would  be  waft- 
ed eastward  over  a  tract  of  country  so 
much  more  extensive,  that  its  influence 
upon  the  climate  would  be  absolutely 
inappreciable.  At  best  it  could  but  in- 
crease the  annual  rainfall  of  ^  district 


in  Arizona  by  the  fractional  part  of  an 
inch. 

In  a  third  way,  man  may  control  the 
river.  By  adequate  headworks  he  may 
permanently  divert  a  regulated  portion 
of  the  water  to  the  Coahuila  slope  of  the 
delta,  and  carry  it  by  canals  about  the 
circumference  of  the  basin,  to  be  used 
for  the  watering  of  crops  on  the  upper 
slopes.  The  central  floor  of  the  basin 
can  never  be  reclaimed  for  agriculture, 
because  it  already  contains  an  accumula- 
tion of  salt  which  there  is  no  means  to 
wash  away,  but  on  the  slopes  round 
about  agriculture  is  entirely  feasible, 
and  if  rendered  possible  by  the  applica- 
tion of  water  it  would  enjoy  those  su- 
perlative advantages  which  are  conferred 
by  glaring  sunlight  and  thirsty  air.  The 
cost  of  such  an  enterprise  would  be 
great.  Possibly  some  point  might  be 
found  above  the  delta  where  the  river, 
flowing  between  firm*  banks,  could  be 
permanently  controlled  by  headworks 
of  masonry,  from  which  a  long  canal 
could  lead  the  water  to  the  agricultu- 
ral land.  Otherwise  the  work  must  be 
performed  on  the  sands  of  the  delta, 
where  foundations  are  insecure,  and 
where  any  checking  of  the  river's  cur- 
rent leads  to  local  deposition  of  silt, 
and  stimulates  the  erosion  of  the  banks 
and  the  opening  of  new  channels.  More- 
over, the  water  is  not  of  the  best.  In 
the  great  area  drained  by  the  river  are 
many  districts  where  the  rocks  contain 
salt  and  gypsum,  and  these  are  slowly 
yielded  to  the  rains.  In  the  long  course 
of  the  river  through  arid  lands,  much 
of  its  water  is  absorbed  by  the  air,  and 
as  the  volume  of  the  stream  diminishes 
the  ratio  of  its  impurities  increases.  At 
the  river's  mouth  their  quantity  is  prob- 
ably so  great  that  for  successful  irriga- 
tion special  processes  would  be  neces- 
sary, involving  extra  care  and  labor. 
This  matter  would  need  careful  in- 
vestigation in  advance.  But  if  all  dif- 
ficulties, physical  and  chemical,  can  be 
overcome  the  reward  is  great,  for  in 
that  climate  every  farm  is  a  garden.  It 
is  the  land  of  the  date-palm-^the  Egypt 
of  America. 
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By  Edward  L.  JVilson. 


ET  'er  go,  Joe  !  " 

That  is  what  Cap- 
tain Robert  C.  Lore, 
coramander  of  the  fast 
saihng,  hght-burthen 
oyster  sloop  Mail 
said  to  his  first  mate 
one  fine  April  morn- 
ing, a  couple  of  hours 
before  sunrise.  It  was  down  in  south- 
ern New  Jersey,  at  a  place  where  the 
Maurice  River  widens  considerably, 
about  four  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
newly  christened  town  located  there  is 
Bivalve.  Port  Norris  is  about  a  mile 
further  up  the  stream.  Bivalve  is  the 
safe  port  of  entry  for  the  majority  of 
the  vessels  employed  in  the  New  Jersey 
oyster  traffic.  Until  about  a  year  ago 
"  the  river "  was  all  the  name  Bivalve 
had  ;  but  now  "  Uncle  Jimmy  "  is  en- 
abled to  bring  down  a  cancelling  stamp 
upon  a  letter  with  as  much  preciseness 
and  energy  as  that  with  which  he  for- 
merly applied  the  "  culling-iron  "  to  the 
shell  of  the  oyster.  He  says  "  you  can 
despatch  a  letter  direct  from  Bivalve,  by 
rail  or  by  sea,  to  any  part  of  the  world  !  " 
Alarming  reports  had  come  up  from 
the  new  post-office  that  the  oyster  sup- 
ply was  dying  out.  It  w^as  predicted  by 
some  who  ought  to  know,  that  in  a  few 
years  oysters  would  be  as  scarce  and  as 
expensive  in  the  Metropolitan  markets 
as  they  are  now^  at  Colorado  SiDrings. 
This  sounded  a  little  hke  a  Delaware 
peach-orchard  canard  ;  yet,  as  I  thought 
about  it,  I  began  to  see  a  great  glass 
case  loominc:  up  in  our  American  Mu- 
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pyramid  made  up  of  select  and  antique 
oyster-shells  ;  a  dredge-fork  :  an  oyster 
knife ;  a  model  of  the  Mail  and  the 
weather-beaten  costume  of  a  New  Jersey 
oysterman,  etc.,  relics  of  an  industry 
passed  away,  there  preserved  for  the  in- 
struction of  posterity.  It  was  clearly 
the  duty  of  some  one  to  gather  the  facts 
and  write  the  biography  of  the  oyster 
ere  it  became  too  late.  Thus  convinced 
I  assumed  the  role  of  biographer,  and 
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with  my  camera  as  helper  started  out  to 
"  become  an  oysterman,"  that  I  might 
the  more  correctly  fulfil  the  duties  of  my 
new  undertaking.  I  was  on  board  the 
Mail  on  the  Monday  morning  alluded 
to.  The  Mail  is  a  tiim  little  boat 
and  a  good  sailer.  She  is  well  fitted 
for  her  special  work,  but  for  pleasure- 
sailing  her  quarters  are  rather  con- 
strained. From  the  middle  step  of  the 
companion-way  it  is  but  one  step  more 
to  the  dining-table.  When  seated  at 
*'  grub  "  the  captain  can  reach  the  cof- 
fee-pot from  the  stove  and  fill  the  cup  of 
the  guest  at  the  head  of  the  table  with 
equal  facilit3\  In  the  hold  there  is 
more  room  for  bilge-water  than  there  is 
for  berths,  and  the  centre-board  cuts  a 
much  wider  swath  than  the  hatchway 
does.  The  berths  are  at  each  side  of 
the  cabin  and  in  the  stern.  It  was  like 
edging  into  a  bookshelf  to  occupy  one 
of  them.  They  are  about  as  high  as  an 
"  unabridged  dictionary,"  but,  luckily, 
they  are  tw^o-deep.  The  person  who 
sleeps  behind  is  nearer  the  water  and  is 
in  more  danger  of  being  drowned  or  suf- 
focated than  is  his  bed-fellow,  but  he  is 
likewise  less  liable  to  fall  out  on  the 
cabin  floor  as  he  would  surely  do  if  he 
tried  to  turn  over  in  his  sleep.  Yet  a 
deal  of  comfort  may  be  had  in  that  con- 
tracted little  cabin  of  the  Mail,  especi- 
allv  when  it  is  wet  outside  or  the  air  is 
chiUy. 

The  captain  spoke  softly  that  Mon- 
day morning,  for  the  air  was  soft  and 
balmy  and  Joe  was  always  gentle.  Be- 
sides there  was  not  much  occasion  for 
elocution,  because  all  Joe  had  to  do  was 
to  allow  a  single  hawser  to  slip  through 
his  hands  and  unwind  itself  from  the 
uneasy  pile  wavering  in  the  mud  and 
sand  near  Stites's  AMiarf,  and  then 
jump  aboard  the  Mail  before  she  had 
floated  out  of  her  dock.  Then  Joe 
coiled  the  wet  rope  on  deck  near  the 
anchor  and  ran  aft  to  help  ease  up 
the  sheets,  for  the  wind  was  free  dowTL 
the  river.  That  pleased  us.  We  were 
headed    for    Maurice    River    Cove,    to 
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study  the  oyster  and  the  oysterman. 
During  the  planting-time  as  well  as  in 
the  catching- season  here  it  is  the  oyster- 
man's  custom  to  slip  out  from  Bivalve 
very  early  on  Monday  morning  and  re- 
main at  work  in  the  Cove  until  Friday 
or  Saturday,  when  he  returns  to  "  ship 
the  catch"  or  to  "  tie  up  over  Sunday." 
An  oyster  sloop  or  schooner  is  manned 
by  four  or  more  men,  one  of  whom 
serves  as  cook.  A  good  supply  of  food 
is  always  taken  aboard,  but  should  the 
appetites  of  his  crew  overreach  the 
Captain's  calculations,  there  are  always 
to  be  had  good  oysters  without  going- 
very  far  away  from  the  front  door. 
When  the  Mail  made  her  start  she 
was  not  without  company.  The  wide 
river  was  alive  with  vessels  whose  un- 
furled sails  prevented  us  from  seeing  the 
opposite  shore.  One  after  the  other  or 
in  groups  they  sailed,  along  procession. 
It  was  a  beautiful  and  a  busy  scene. 
The  day  was  invigorating  and  lovely. 
The  sea-mist  made  it  a  trifle  chilly  at 
first  but  as  there  were  neither  hill-sides 
nor  cliffs  there  for  it  to  climb,  after  it 
had  fumbled  about  blindly  over  the 
stream  for  awhile  the  forces  of  nature 
sent  it  swathing  across  the  tangled 
marshes  on  either  side  until  the  sun 
came  up  and  then  the  vagrant  disap- 
peared. Then,  as  if  by  magic,  hundreds 
of  other  vessels  appeared,  airily  scud- 
ding about,  some  in  long-lined  tandem, 
some  in  fleets.  These  had  started  dur- 
ing night,  but  the  fog  was  too  dense 
for  them  to  proceed  far,  so  they  had 
entered  the  adjoining  creeks  and  an- 
chored to  harbor  there  until  the  way 
cleared.  These  creeks  wind  so  eccen- 
trically and  the  tangled  growth  of 
hedge,  cat -tails,  elder  and  salt-grass, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  sharp  "three 
square  "  grass  is  so  high  that  the  sails 
and  masts  of  the  vessels  seemed  to  be 
coming  up  from  the  land.  Seen  indis- 
tinctly through  the  mist  the  enshrouded 
spars  recall  memories  of  the  columns  of 
temples  as  at  Paestum  as  they  appear 
rising  from  the  fever-stricken  low-lands 
when  one  approaches  them  at  early  dawn  ; 
and  there  is  a  pang  of  disappointment 
when  the  veil  lifts  and  the  purple,  snow- 
capped hills  of  Greece  do  not  supple- 
ment the  dream.  As  the  sun  gained  the 
mastery   the  scene  grew  more  enliven- 


ing, for  the  wind  rose  with  the  light, 
and  the  bellying  sails  strained  to  their 
utmost.  Flocks  of  disturbed  birds  arose 
at  our  approach.  Some  of  the  most 
daring  of  these  flew  back  upon  the  cat- 
tails and  the  elders,  and  balancing  in  the 
air  appeared  to  question  our  right  of 
way.  Millions  of  frogs  hoarsely  croak- 
ing at  our  approach  ceased  their  prot- 
estations when  we  neared  them,  and 
leaped  splashing  into  their  muddy  hid- 
ing-places. Passing  these  no  other  dis- 
turbances met  us  except  the  screaming 
of  the  gulls  over-head.  After  them  a 
quiet  serenity  prevailed  until  the  lash- 
ing of  the  sea  was  heard  and  the  white- 
caps  were  seen  athwart  the  meadows 
and  beyond  the  broad  lagoons. 

Soon  the  wind  came  back,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  all  was  changed 
again.  Captain  Lore  gave  the  tiller  of 
the  Mail  a  "  yank,"  which  awakened 
her  as  from  a  reverie  and  sent  her 
plunging  around  the  last  curve  of  the 
Maurice  Piver  with  such  impetuous  force 
that  she  dipped  water  on  her  lee  side  ; 
we  were  rolling  about  over  the  rougher 
waters  of  the  river's  mouth  before  our 
little  craft  could  catch  her  breath  and 
more  quickly  than  we  could  realize  what 
had  happened.  What  a  transformation 
it  was  !  A  wondrous  activity  prevailed 
now.  The  water  was  heaving  with  a 
perceptible  swell  and  the  waves  chafed 
with  the  beach.  The  lantern  reflectors 
of  the  spectral  light-house  caught  the 
blush  of  the  rising  sun  and  sent  down 
the  glimmering  rays  in  long  wide  cones 
across  the  water.  The  coloring  of  all 
was  beautiful.  The  crisp  air  was  com- 
patible with  the  needs  of  the  hardy  men 
whose  many  vessels,  now  within  stone's 
throw  of  us,  began  to  reveal  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  their  healthful  life  of 
labor.  The  Mail  took  her  place  among 
them,  for  to  this  favor  had  we  come. 
The  pleasure-sailing  was  ended  for  the 
time,  and  the  earnest  business  of  our 
expedition  began. 

At  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
southwestern  corner  of  New  Jersey 
the  action  of  the  water  has  carved  out 
an  arch-shaped  or  semi  -  circular  place, 
known  as  Maurice  Piver  Cove.  The 
Maurice  Piver  empties  into  the  cove  and 
gives  it  its  name.  Wamatquenack  was 
the    Indian    name.      The    present    one 
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grew  from  the  ship,  the  Prince  Maur- 
ice, burned  and  sunk  by  the  Indians 
near  a  reach  in  the  river  called  "  no 
man's  friend."  A  straight  line  from 
Egg  Island  Point  at  the  left  base  of  the 
arch  to  Caj^e  May  Point  on  the  right 
base  would  separate  the  Cove  from  Del- 
aware Bay  and  enclose  the  great  oyster- 
producing  section  of  southern  New  Jer- 
sey. Originally  all  the  oysters  were 
planted  and  all  the  grounds  staked  up 
in  what  was  really  a  cove  of  Delaware 
Bay.  Egg  Island  light-house  stands  on 
one  outer  point  of  this  cove  and  East 
Point  light-house  is  across  on  the  ex- 
tremity. Originally  all  the  grounds 
were  staked  up  inside  of  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  Egg  Island  to  East  Point. 
The  increasing  business  demanded  more 
territory  than  was  to  be  had  within  these 
limits,  and  oysters  ceased  to  grow  fat 
there.  So  the  oystermen  went  further 
out  into  the  bay  proper  for  more  space, 
but  continued  to  call  it  "  the  Cove,"  even 
to  the  extended  points  wiiich  have  been 
named  as  the  bases  of  our  arch.  Twenty 
miles  in  length  and  ten  miles  in  width 
are  thus  included,  and  from  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  five  hundred  boats  are 
busied  there.  These  vessels  hail  not 
only  from  Bivalve,  but  from  Newport, 
Cedarville,  Dividing  Creek,  and  Fairton, 
and  the}^  give  employment  to  about 
2,500  men.  Every  one  of  the  captains 
and  vessel-owners  is  a  member  of  the 
"  Delaware  Bay  and  Maurice  River  Cove 
Oyster  Association,"  and  they  all  work 
under  its  protection  and  its  laws.  At 
their  annual  meeting,  in  March,  officers 
are  elected,  and  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee appoints  a  special  officer  to  watch 
and  protect  the  oyster  grounds.  Extra 
watch-boats  are  employed  if  necessary. 
Each  captain  is  required  to  obtain  a 
license  from  the  Collector  of  the  associa- 
tion, every  year,  and  pays  for  the  said 
license  one  dollar  per  ton  for  the  burthen 
of  his  vessel.  This  entitles  him  to  the 
protection  and  use  of  his  private  grounds 
in  the  Cove  and  free  access  to  the  plant- 
ing grounds  in  Delaware  Bay  during  the 
planting  season,  which  is  from  April  1st 
to  June  15th  inclusive.  No  one  is  al- 
lowed to  use  a  dredge  for  catching  oys- 
ters with  a  longer  tooth-bar  than  forty- 
two  inches,  and  no  oysters  must  be 
caught  before  sunrise   or   after  sunset. 


In  the  middle  of  their  mainsail  and  in 
the  middle  of  their  jib,  all  boats  must 
have  their  license-number  painted  in 
black  figures  at  least  eighteen  inches 
long.  This  number  must  also  be  fixed 
upon  some  of  their  stakes  or  buoys  on 
all  private  grounds.  This  makes  it  easy 
for  the  special  officer  or  watcher  to  dis- 
cover infringers.  The  Association  sets 
apart  certain  natural  beds  for  the  use  of 
the  planters  where  the  seed  is  obtained, 
and  specifies  that  the  bed  known  as 
"Andrew's"  bed  or  "  High-ditch  "  bed 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  citizens.  This 
bed  falls  bare  at  low  water,  so  that  one 
may  walk  about  on  the  hard  shells  and 
gather  oysters.  No  citizen  is  allowed  to 
take  more  than  three  bushels  in  one  day. 

The  duties  of  the  oysterman  are  not 
confined  to  the  gathering  of  the  bivalve 
for  market  any  more  than  are  the  duties 
of  the  gardener  confined  to  the  collec- 
tion of  his  garden  product.  Indeed, 
their  work  is  similar  in  detail,  and  the 
terms  used  by  the  oysterman  so  nearly 
resemble  those  of  the  other  that  the 
oyster  cultivator  may  w^ell  be  called  the 
"  gardener  of  the  sea."  His  "  ground  "  is 
w^here  his  oysters  grow,  and  he  "  stakes" 
it  around  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
his  territory  from  that  of  his  neigh- 
bor. His  "  beds  "  are  where  the  oysters 
grow,  naturally,  and  where  he  "  plants  " 
his  "seed;"  while  "transplanting"  is 
resorted  to  for  the  improvement  of  the 
natural  03'ster. 

The  Mail  cast  anchor  that  first  morn- 
ing a  little  outside  of  the  fieet  of  which 
she  was  a  part,  so  that  the  movements 
of  her  companions  could  be  more  readi- 
ly w^atched.  "With  sails  unfurled  these 
all  moved  busily  to  and  fro,  each  one 
giving  attention  to  but  a  small  territory. 
The  captains  were  "  staking  up  "  their 
"  grounds."  On  the  deck  of  every  ves- 
sel there  was  a  pile  of  stakes  —  young 
scrub-oaks  some  twenty  feet  in  length, 
denuded  of  all  their  branches  except 
those  at  their  upper  end.  At  each  corner 
of  his  "  ground,"  ranging  in  extent  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  acres,  every  indi- 
vidual captain  directed  these  stakes  to 
be  forced  dovNTi  as  far  as  possible.  Such 
were  called  "corner-stakes."  Between 
them,  on  all  sides,  others  stakes,  termed 
"  line-stakes  "  were  placed  at  intei'vals. 
His  garden  was  thus  inclosed  by  a  fence 
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which  protected  him  from  intrusion  as 
effectually  as  though  it  were  enclosed  by 
a  wall  of  stone.  Before  staking  out  his 
ground  the  oysterman  settles  its  location 
by  his  "range."  A  "range"  is  some 
particular  object  on  shore,  such  as  a 
light-house,  a  sand  mound,  the  mouth  of 
a  stream  or  sometimes  a  house,  or  an 
old  weather-fagged  tree.  The  "  staking 
out  "  may  be  done  at  any  time.  Wind 
and  storms  make  repairs  necessary  very 
often.  The  time  for  "  seed  planting," 
or  "  throwing  off,"  as  it  is  called  is  be- 
tween April  1st  and  June  15th.  In  the 
upper  part  of  Delaware  Bay  the  oys- 
ters are  indigenous,  and  there  what 
are  called  the  "  beds"  are  located.  To 
these  the  oysterman  goes,  loads  his  ves- 
sel with  "  seed,"  and  returning  to  his 
"  grounds  "he  "  throws  off"  his  cargo. 
Young  oysters  so  treated  are  termed 
"  lay-overs."  There  is  more  pleasure- 
sailing  involved  in  "  planting  "  than 
there  is  in-  "  catching,"  but  the  lirst  j^ro- 
cedure  is  not  so  interesting  as  the  last. 
In  the  afternoon  of  our  first  day  life 
in  the  cove  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
a  brilliant  sj^ectacle.  The  excitement  it 
caused  ran  high  and  affected  the  whole 
fleet.  The  weather,  which  had  since 
sunrise  been  fair,  suddenly  assumed  a 
wild  and  threatening  aspect  and  gave 
emphatic  warning  that  one  of  those 
characteristic  squalls  which  not  infre- 
quently disturb  the  serenity  of  the  oyster 
industry  was  impending.  We  were  an- 
chored watching  the  fleet.  The  wind 
brought  the  first  "  indication  "  over  its 
own  private  wires.  Though  it  had  come 
in  a  hurry,  its  breath  was  cold  and  that 
caused  Joe  to  reach  for  his  coat  to  put 
it  on.  Then  he  looked  over  to  the  west, 
then  to  the  Captain.  Without  a  word 
between  them  the  anchor  was  hauled 
in,  the  mainsail  was  unfurled  and  the 
Mail  was  sent  driving  across  lots  to- 
ward the  mouth  of  East  Point  Inlet, 
before  the  rest  of  us  discovered  that 
a  dark  cloud  had  already  covered  the 
sun  and  was  hurrying  over  toward  us, 
growing  larger  and  darker  as  it  came. 
Before  we  reached  the  inlet  fifty  other 
vessels  had  entered  it  and  were  follow- 
ing its  eccentric  and  sudden  windings 
seemingly  stuck  in  the  marsh-grass  ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  came  scudding 
in  after  us.     What  a  rattling  of  tackle, 


and  clashing  of  chains  there  was  as  aU 
sails  were  furled  and  all  anchors  were 
cast — what  dissonance  between  the  ex- 
cited voices  of  the  men  and  the  hoarse 
warnings  of  the  wind — what  a  hurrying 
and  a  scurrying  to  get  into  safe  harbor 
before  the  sea  began  to  boil  and  the 
cloud-burst  made  it  dangerous  to  remain 
in  the  Cove.  Now  our  fleet  was  subdi- 
vided into  many  smaller  ones.  Some  of 
them  anchored  a  mile  away  from  the 
beach.  The  gale  increased.  We  could 
see  the  spray  leaping  high  in  the  air. 
This  gave  evidence  that  the  Cove  was 
being  lashed  into  a  tremendous  convul- 
sion. The  restive  sound  of  the  waves 
and  the  inexorable  voice  of  the  broken 
surges  were  bewildering.  Now  and  then 
flashes  of  lightning  rent  the  black  cloud 
into  fragments,  illumined  the  torn  edges 
with  the  quivering  flash,  and  then,  disap- 
pearing rendered  the  succeeding  dark- 
ness even  more  terrible  than  at  first. 
Then  the  booming  thunder  followed  ;  the 
waves  took  up  the  sound  and  carried  it 
on  and  on  far  away  out  to  sea.  Our  lit- 
tle vessels  were  not  harmed  but  when 
the  storm  abated,  their  rigging  looked 
as  slick  as  if  it  had  been  paraffined. 
One  after  the  other  struck  sail  and  ven- 
tured out  again  ;  while  the  rain-fall  con- 
tinued. A  warm  after-glow  still  hung  in 
the  west  when  we  sailed  back  to  the  in- 
let to  anchor  for  the  night. 

After  the  "  planting  "  comes  the  gath- 
ering in  of  the  harvest.  Before  engag- 
ing in  the  actual  work  of  the  oysterman 
I  will  try  to  describe  how  the  deck  of 
an  oyster-boat  must  be  trimmed  for 
its  work.  There  are  no  guns  needed 
for  a  Maurice  River  craft.  I  believe 
they  are  sometimes  necessary  on  the 
Chesapeake,  but  the  Cove  oysterman  dis- 
penses with  iron  in  that  shape.  Stand- 
ing on  every  deck  is  a  tall  machine  com- 
posed of  two  iron  uprights  with  a  strong 
reel  mounted  between  them,  at  each  end 
of  which  is  a  large  iron  crank  and  a  sys- 
tem of  cogs  and  ratchets.  This  is  the 
"winder."  Coiled  around  it  is  an  iron 
chain  to  the  end  of  which  a  still  more 
curious  piece  of  apparatus  is  attached. 
Stretch  out  your  arm  and  turn  your 
hand  over  with  the  inside  toward  the 
floor  ;  now  draw  all  the  fingers  toward 
the  palm  of  the  hand  until  they  point  at 
the  floor,  when  you  will  have  formed  a 
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An   Oyster   Boat — The    Skipper  and    his   Family. 


miniature  "dredge."  The  real  oyster- 
dredge  is  made  of  a  heavy  frame-work 
of  round  rod- iron  and  a  bag-shaped  web 
formed  of  iron  rings,  interwoven  some- 
what like  a  coat  of  mail,  runs  from  near 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  up  to  the 
knuckles  :  a  row  of  teeth  fastened  to  a 
tooth-bar  is  near  the  lower  end,  which, 
to  keep  up  the  simile  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  The 
width  of  this  tooth-bar  is  limited  by 
law.  At  the  sides  of  the  vessel  there  are 
long  iron-rollers,  "  dredge-catches  "  and 
"  dredge-chocks."  Such  is  the  "  tackle  " 
or  machinery  used  for  the  "  planting," 
of  the  3'oung  oyster,  for  the  "  transplant- 
ing "  and  for  the  "  catching  for  market," 
as  gathering  the  fully  developed  oysters 
is  called. 

We  must  now  learn  more  about  the 
"  seed  "  and  its  development.  By  "  seed  " 
is  meant  the  "  milk  "  or  spat  or  spawn 
which  is  deposited  during  the  breeding 
season  (in  summer),  and  adheres  to 
some  object  or  other  in  the  water  of  the 
"  beds."  As  soon  as  the  "  milk  "  finds 
a  resting-place,  helped  by  the  action  of 
the  sea- water,  it  begins  to  harden  and  to 
take  form.  Just  as  the  white  liquid 
china-clay  of  the  pate  anr-pdte  china  de- 
corator in  its  elevations  and  depressions 
Vol.  X.— 4S 


hardens  upon  the  side  of  a  cup  or  vase 
and  by  the  different  thickness  of  its 
hardened  layers  forms  the  lovely  figures 
we  see  in  art  collections,  so  the  "  milk  " 
of  the  oyster  grows  into  the  shape  in- 
tended for  it  by  nature.  Though  the 
ovster-shell  is  so  uncouth  and  rouofh  in 
outUne,  yet  what  wondrous  alchemy  is 
this  !  Nevertheless,  in  the  oyster  world, 
as  in  ours,  no  privilege  or  advantage  is 
accorded  without  some  attendant  draw- 
back. Hence,  when  the  shell  begins  to 
form  the  baby  oyster  must  cease  his 
fantastic  wriggling  about  in  the  water 
and  give  careful  attention  to  his  own 
support.  The  cares  of  life  come  upon 
him  early,  but  as  his  burdens  increase 
he  grows  in  strength  and  ability  to 
carry  them.  All  he  asks  is  a  good  start. 
He  is  not  particular  as  to  whose  hand 
he  holds  during  his  incipiency,  provid- 
ed it  is  clean.  To  him  an  old  boot,  or  a 
dead  star-fish  or  the  shell  of  a  crab  is  as 
good  as  anything  to  cling  to  until  he 
has  sufficient  courage  to  let  go  and  pad- 
dle his  own  canoe.  If  they  are  right  in 
his  way  at  the  moment  he  wants  them, 
an  old  bottle,  a  lost  anchor,  an  escaped 
dredge  or  a  pair  of  oyster-tongs  will 
serve.  In  about  two  weeks  after  the 
spat  is  deposited,  as  one  may  see  with 
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the  naked  eye,  these  become  barnacled  all 
over  with  the  enterprising  young  oysters. 
But  at  the  present  time  when  the  de- 
mand for  bivalves  is  so  great,  there  are 
not  enough  accidental  chances  such  as 
these,  so  something  must  be  done  to 
provide  more.  It  was  necessary  to  take 
advantage  of  an  April  morning  excur- 
sion to  the  "  beds  "  for  the  particulars. 
Long  before  daylight  then  the  cap- 
tains of  our  fleet  from  all  quarters 
called — "  Turn  out  boys  and  heave 
short,"  which  means  hoist  the  anchor  on 
board — not  alongside  as  when  dredg- 
ing. Then  the  sails  were  set  free  and 
the  white  wings  shaped  themselves  for 
their  best  speed.  The  morning  meal 
was  partaken  on  the  go,  for  when  the 
sun  was  up  then  the  work  of  the  day 
began.  Scarcely  had  the  first  rays 
struck  our  topmast  when  Joe  "  dumped 
the  dredge  "  down  into  the  "  bed."  Joe 
was  careful  always  to  remove  the  cranks 
from  the  "  winder "  before  he  let  the 
chain  go,  for  they  might  fly  off  after  a 
revolution  or  two  and  brain  some  of  us. 
Then  the  captain  brought  the  Mail 
to  port,  when  the  dredge  was  hauled-in, 
and  there  was  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  one-sided  appearance  of  the 
"  catch."  "  Only  empty  shells  !  "  Just 
listen  to  the  voice  of  inexperience !     A 
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Joe   hauling   in    "  Plants." 


more  careful  scrutiny  of  a  single  shell 
was  a  revelation.  Instead  of  the  ash- 
colored  surface  with  which  all  are  famil- 
iar it  appeared  all  flecked  over  with  tiny 
brown  things  which  seemed  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  shell  :  but  not  so 
in  fact,  however.  These  were  baby 
oysters.  Every  time  they  were  counted 
there  were  found  to  be  more  :  and  when 
the  shell  was  turned  over  there  were — 
more — at  least  a  hundred.  Another 
shell  was  brought  out  from  the  middle 
of  the  uninviting  heap.  The  young 
oysters  that  were  found  attached  to  it 
will  make  a  respectable  dredge-haul 
when  they  are  three  years  of  age.  They 
were  all  thrown  back  into  the  water 
when  the  examination  was  ended.  In  a 
year  after  planting  they  will  be  as  large 
the  narrow  way,  as  a  nickel:  in  two 
years  a  half-dollar  won't  cover  them  : 
while  in  three  years  it  is  probable  that  a 
"  trade  "  dollar  will  be  required  to  pur- 
chase a  hundred  of  them  in  New  York 
and  every  one  of  them  will  exceed  the 
dollar  in  size.  All  this  when  the  oyster 
has  a  fair  chance  to  grow.  He  is  truly 
a  tiny  morsel  when  he  begins  his  career, 
and  although  full  of  energy,  seems  to 
know  how  frail  he  is.  This  makes  him 
clannish,  sociable,  or  sometimes  grasp- 
ing, as  you  may  please  to  understand  it. 
I  have  a  "plant"  specimen  show- 
ing fifty  junior  oysters  varying 
in  size  from  the  eye  of  a  darning 
needle  to  the  eye  of  a  camel,  all 
clinging  to  an  antiquated  half 
oyster-shell  with  tenacity  which 
seems  bred  of  the  fear  of  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Indeed 
an  oyster- shell  always  looks  to 
me  as  if  it  had  passed  through  a 
frightful  experience. 

As  these  youngsters  grow  their 
congeries  assume  all  sorts  of 
forms.  I  have  one  group  shaped 
like  a  tulip.  Six  or  more  well- 
formed  young  oysters  have  so 
wriggled  their  hinges  round  into 
contact  as  to  present  quite  a  re- 
spectably proportioned  rosette. 
How  ingenious !  They  could  not 
have  opened  their  mouths  with- 
out prejudice  to  one  another  had 
they  turned  the  other  way. 

A  great  many  of  the  oystermen 
raise  their  own  "seed,"  l)esides 
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securing  what  they  can  from  the  "  natural 
beds  "  in  the  spring  or  "  regular  plant- 
ing season."  This  they  are  at  liberty  to 
do  at  all  times  of  the  year.  It  is  done 
by  purchasing  the  oyster-shells  which 
have  been  opened  at  the  restaurants  or 
canning-houses  in  the  cities  of  Philadel- 


A  long  time  before  autumn,  however, 
their  boats  are  "  ready  "  for  pleasure 
sailing.  "  The  Races  "  at  the  watering 
places  along  the  coast  usually  tempt 
them  from  their  homes  during  the  sum- 
mer. On  the  last  day  of  August  they 
begin  their  more  earnest  business. 
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phia  and  Baltimore,  and  bringing  them 
in  boats  to  the  j)rivate  grounds  in  the 
cove  where  they  are  thrown  off.  This 
is  usually  attended  to  between  July  1st 
and  August  10th.  The  spawn,  adher- 
ing to  these  shells,  soon  forms  into 
young  oysters.  As  a  rule  they  are  very 
thrifty  and  form  a  better  growth  than 
the  seed  taken  off  the  "  natural  beds  "  up 
the  Bay.  They  are  often  "  run  into  mar- 
ket' after  tw^o  or  three  vear's  gfrowth 
from  the  spawn. 

The  "  natural  beds,"  so  called,  are 
known  as  "  Egg  Island,"  "  New  beds,"' 
"Minch  beds,"  "  Bennv's  beds,"  "  Shell 
Rock,"  "Cohansey  beds,"  "Middle- 
Grounds,"  "Stony  Point  beds,"  and 
so  on.  Shells  and  all  are  caught  off 
these  beds,  and  the  loaded  boats  are 
taken  down  to  the  Cove  and  emptied 
of  their  curious  freight.  As  the  oys- 
ter-laws stop  the  planting  June  loth, 
the  oystermeu  have  ample  time  to  re- 
pair their  boats  and  paint  them  before 
the   autumn   and  winter  work   begins. 


The  process  of  "  transplanting  "  is  al- 
together a  different  ojDeration  from 
"planting."  When  " inshore"  03'sters  are 
taken  out  on  a  sandy  bottom  or  into 
deep  water  it  is  called  "  transplanting  " 
them.  After  the}'  remain  about  a  month 
in  their  new  home  they  are  "  taken  up  " 
again  and  sent  to  market.  The  regular 
"  taking  up  for  market  "  or  "  catching ' 
or  "dredging" — the  oystermen  call  it 
"  drudging" — goes  on  usually  from  Sep- 
tember to  April.  As  when  the  planting 
season  commences,  so  the  whole  fleet 
joins  to  gather  the  harvest.  "With  as 
much  hope  as  when  the  seed-planting 
begins,  but  with  greater  expectancy  and 
no  little  anxiety  the  oysterman  ])roceeds 
to  his  grounds  now.  Examination  and 
trial  are  first  made  when  some  tind  that 
their  oysters  have  taken  an  extra  growth 
while  others'  oysters  have  scarcely  begun 
to  grow  at  all.  Sometimes  a  strong 
westerly  wind  so  covers  his  oysters  vd\]i 
sand  and  mud  that  his  dredges  cannot 
reach  them.    "When  the  plants  "  do  well " 
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they  are  ready  for  market  in  one  year, 
while  others  require  two,  three,  and  even 
five  years  before  they  are  sufficiently 
grown.  The  rough  hardship  which  at- 
tends the  life  of  the  salt-water  fisher- 
men is  well  known,  and  to  a  degree  it  is 
shared  by  the  oystermen.  The  latter 
has  the  advantage  of  variety,  hov>ever, 
and  his  vocation  is  more  active  and 
more  exciting.  It  holds  an  interest  too 
which  comes  to  the  husbandman,  to  the 
gardener,  and  to  the  fruit-raiser :  likewise 
to  the  photographer  and  to  any  one 
who  sees  the  results  of  his  efforts  grow- 
ing under  his  hands  and  developing  into 
the  well  formed  and  perfect  j^roduct. 

During  the  days  emj^loyed  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  in  gathering  points 
for  our  biography,  opportunity  was  had 
not  only  to  experience  the  mutations  of 
the  oysterman's  life,  but  also  to  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  his  individuali- 
ties. One  visit  Avas  made  during  the 
first  week  in  November.  The  morning 
we  sailed  the  air  was  as  blue  as  that 
which  hangs  over  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
The  lagoons  on  either  side  of  the  river 
were  rustling  with  the  tall  dense  growth 
of  the  summer  and  autumn.  Every 
breeze  started  the 
waves  of  light  and 
shade  into  new  com- 
binations ;  softer  grad- 
ations. And  so  it  was 
all  the  way  down  to 
the  verge  of  the  sea. 

What  a  spectacle 
greeted  us  when  we 
passed  from  the  nar- 
row highway  of  the 
river  into  the  broad 
amphitheatre  of  the 
Cove  again.  There 
were  at  least  three 
hundred  vessels,  all 
sails  up,  some  scud- 
ding about  with  no  ap- 
parent aim  except  to 
find  their  reckoning  ; 
others  sailing  smooth- 
ly along.  At  first  sight 
of  their  sails,  every 
one  hung  in  gray  shadow,  but  very  soon 
the  sun  arose  with  a  bound,  and  flooded 
the  swelling  water  with  rose  tint  and 
gold.  Each  canvas  then  intercepted  his 
rays  and  shared  his  glory.     Just  this 
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touch  was  wanted  to  impart  that  Virgil- 
ian  charm  which  transforms  daily  sights 
and  sounds  into  romance  and  adds  po- 
etic mystery  to  common  things.  Active 
preparation  for  something  was  evident- 
ly going  on.  The  rattling  of  machinery 
increased  more  and  more  and  the  vessels 
which  had  not  cast  anchor  now  fidgeted 
about,  tacking  and  turning,  furling  and 
unfurling  ;  then  anchoring  and  hauling 
in  with  a  wild  activity  which  nearty 
turned  our  heads.  A  naval  contest  of 
some  kind  was  impending  surely.  The 
Mail  took  her  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
fleet  and  at  once  caught  the  infection. 
Her  deck  had  been  cleared  of  all  superflu- 
ous articles  and  her  anchor  was  quickly 
cast.  All  sails  were  then  furled  ;  for  a 
moment,  it  seemed  like  Sunday. 

"  Heave  out,  Joe,"  was  the  next  com- 
mand, and  a  thundering  rattle  followed. 
Joe  had  "  let  go  the  drudge,"  and  it  was 
tearing  away  the  chain  from  the  "wind- 
er "  for  all  it  was  worth.  A  cable  at  the 
left  followed  the  antics  of  the  chain  as 
exactly  as  it  could  and  leaped  overboard, 
gracefully  undulating  like  an  excited 
serpent.  It  was  attached  to  the  dredge 
as  a  safe-guard  to  prevent  its  loss  in 
case  the  chain  broke. 
The  cable  is  kept  in 
bounds  by  a  "  chock  " 
at  one  side.  Joe  had 
a  way  all  his  own  of 
telling  when  the 
dredge  touched  bot- 
tom, and  then  by  the 
pressure  of  his  boot 
upon  the  "dredge- 
catch"  he  arrested  the 
wild  career  of  the 
chain  and  the  rope, 
when  the  "  winder  " 
voluntarily  halted.  No 
one  can  tell  what  the 
dredge  will  bring  back 
when  it  is  hauled  on 
deck  again.  But  it 
must  have  a  fair 
chance  to  acquit  itself 
honorably,  so  the  next 
thing  in  form  is  to 
ship  the  anchor,  hoist  sail,  and  scud  over 
the  "  ground  "  with  the  dredge  dragging 
behind.  One  can  quite  imagine  the 
consternation  the  dredge  causes  in  the 
little  families  of  the  deep  when  it  rakes 
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the  "beds"  below.  It  is  always  inter- 
esting' to  see  it  hauled  in  and  more  in- 
teresting to  examine  its  "  find."  After 
the  Mail  is  brought -to  on  such  occa- 
sions, Joe  and  his  helpers  are  given  the 
command  to  "  w^ind."  They  seize  the 
cranks  and  turn  vigorously;  when  the 
rattling  of  the  chain  ceases  all  hands 
gather  at  the  side  of  the  vessel  to  see 
the  result  of  the  "  catch." 

"Dump  the  drudge,  Joe."  Then  the 
great  iron  maw  is  hauled  aboard  over 
the  roller  and  its  gathering  is  spread  out 
upon  the  deck.  Crabs,  like  district  mes- 
senger-boys, start  off  purposelessly  for 
some  unknown  quarter  ;  crawfish  lift  up 
their  arms  in  helpless  distress  ;  flound- 
ers disentangle  themselves  from  the  sea- 
weed and  tr^"  to  leap  overboard,  and  baf- 
fled young  sharks  lie  here  and  there 
readv  to  take  their  chances.     Sometimes 


heap  and  the  dredge  is  "  dumped  "  again 
as  the  captain  puts  the  vessel  about  and 
brings  her  to  his  ground.  Thus  the 
day's  work  goes  on  from  morning  until 
night. 

Between  catches  the  "  culling  "  takes 
place.  This  is  not  the  final  assorting 
previous  to  the  shipment  of  the  oysters 
to  market,  but  is  the  process  by  which 
the  good  and  proper  shaped  oysters  are 
separated  from  the  plants  and  from 
what  are  undergrown,  and  from  what  is 
termed  "  trash."  After  the  seed  is 
planted  the  growth  of  the  oyster  is 
governed  by  the  kind  of  ground  it  has 
to  live  on.  Oysters,  like  human  beings, 
assume  more  or  less  obesity  according 
to  their  "feed."  So,  it  is  liable  to  hap- 
pen to  an  oyster  from  the  time  he  lets 
go  of  the  old  shell  where  he  first  drew 
the  breath   of  life  until  he  undertakes 
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other  fish  are  brought  up,  but  usually 
all  these  are  thrown  back  into  the  sea. 
K  any  star-fish  "  borers  "  or  "  conks  "  are 
caught  they  are  crushed  to  death, 
for  they  destroy  the  oyster  in  the 
"beds"  and  are  so  abundant  at  times  as 
to  cause  great  loss.  "  Shovelling  back  " 
then  follows  ;  i.e.,  what  remains  of  the 
catch  is  thrown  back  upon  the  deck  in  a 


to  exist  alone,  that  he  is  hauled  up  in  a 
dredge  a  dozen  times,  and  is  given  an 
equal  number  of  glimpses  at  the  mon- 
sters who  hold  his  fate  in  their  hands. 
After  such  experiences  he  devotes  his 
entire  time  to  hardening  and  thickening 
his  shell  with  as  much  assiduity  and 
evidence  of  faith  in  immortality  as  the 
ancient  Egyptian  had  when  construct- 
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Ready  for  Market. 


ing  his  tomb.  Yet  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  oyster  must  come 
under  the  blow  of  the  "  culling  iron " 
and  the  oyster-knife,  and  pass  on  toward 
transmigration. 

The  changing  scenes  of  life  all  have 
their  effect  upon  the  03'ster.  Like  any 
other  child  of  nature  he,  too,  is  influenced 
by  soil,  temperature,  weather,  and  food  as 
well  as  by  companionship.  Being  sub- 
ject to  the  various  changes  alluded  to, 
he  may  reach  his  full  growth  without 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  his  parents. 
Give  them  abundant  space  and  good 
ground,  and  they  will,  if  not  disturbed 
by  the  dredge  too  often,  mature  in  good 
shape  and  of  excellent  weight  and  flavor. 

A  clam  is  considered  as  the  emblem 
of  stupidity  and  callousness.  But  you 
will  make  as  great  a  mistake  if  you  put 
the  oyster  in  the  same  cateo-ory  as  when 
you  class  a  Chinaman  and  a  Japanese 
together.  The  oyster  is  so  strong  of 
muscle,  as  we  all  know,  that  no  human 
fingers  are  able  alone  to  open  the  doors 
of  his  domicile  if  he  chooses  to  keep 
them  closed  ;  liver  and  stomach  and  di- 
gestive organs  he  has,  all  as  sensitive  as 
ours  ;  respiratory  organs  as  complicated 
as  the  human  lungs  ;  machinery  for  ob- 


taining his  water-supply  and  for  pre- 
venting an  overflow,  and  wondrously 
contrived  mechanism  for  the  traj^ping  of 
his  food.  Finally  he  has  a  heart  whose 
pulsations  may  be  seen  after  his  house 
has  been  torn  from  him.  "With  this 
very  limited  understanding  of  the  anat- 
omy of  the  oyster  it  is  not  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  cultivation  and  care 
ma}'  not  only  improve  its  outward  ap- 
pearance and  avigment  its  lines  of 
beauty,  but  how  they  also  cause  the 
quality  of  its  meat  to  surpass  that  of  the 
"natural"  or  uncultivated  oyster,  as 
much  as  grain-fed  poultry  surpasses  the 
product  of  the  barn-yard.  "When  your 
host  places  before  you  oysters  that  are 
plump  and  round  and  thick  and  deep 
and  light-colored,  and  mantled  narrowly 
by  a  fringe  quite  thick  to  the  very  edge, 
then  you  may  be  sure  that  they  have 
not  only  lived  with  few  disturbances 
but  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

Before  the  "  dredge  "  and  the  "  wind- 
er "  were  invented,  a  wide  rake  with 
curved  teeth  and  a  long  handle  was 
let  down  into  the  beds,  and  by  hand 
the  bivalves  were  hauled  up  to  the  deck. 
This  was  called  "  tonguing.''  There 
is    as    wide    a    diflereuce   between   the 
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"tonguing-iron  "  and  the  "dredge"  as 
there  is  between  the  scythe  of  "  Old  Fa- 
ther Time "  and  the  McCormick  reap- 
er. The  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
the  modern  invention  has  been  much 
the  same  in  the  case  of  the  oysterman 
as  it  has  in  that  of  the  farmer.  The 
production  has  increased  and  improved, 
as  have  also  the  means  of  bringing  the 
product  quickly  to  the  door  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

One  does  not  easily  tire  when  watch- 
ing such  interesting  work  as  that  of  the 
oysterman,  and  yet  the  night  was  always 
welcome  ;  for,  after  all,  the  work  was  not 
easy  though  accompanied  by  so  much 
novelty  and  picturesqueness.  The  com- 
ing up  of  the  dredge,  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  photographic  image  un- 
der the  developer,  was  always  espec- 
ially attractive,  for  its  gatherings  were 
always  new  —  they  were  never  twice 
ahke.  Then  there  were  so  many  ves- 
sels to  visit,  each  one  of  which  afforded 
some  novelty,  either  in  the  crew  or  in 
the  methods  of  working.  Good  humor 
abounded  and  good  stories  were  as 
plenteous  as  flounders.  Besides  there 
were  good  pictures  bristling  on  every 
side.  If  a  choice  was  made  something 
more  choice  would  grow  up  presently. 

The  first  November  night  after  dredg- 
ing was  also  a  sleepless  one.  "Joe" 
snored  ;  "Al"  talked  in  his  sleep  :  the 
captain  muttered  uneasily.  I  thought 
I  must  suffocate  and  retreated  up  the 
companion  way  to  the  deck.  Before 
that  time,  the  stillness  was  almost  op- 
pressive. But  immediately  I  stood  upon 
the  lonely  deck  everything  seemed  to  be 
in  a  tremor.  The  rippling  water  rolled 
up  against  the  sides  of  the  boat  w^th 
faint  explosive  force  and  moved  it  to 
and  fro  in  gentle  undulations  ;  the 
night  was  cloudless,  and  low  down  in 
the  West  a  bright  moon  sent  its  mellow 
light  athwart  the  land  and  the  water 
with  double  lustre  ;  a  host  of  glittering 
stars  were  dancing  in  the  heavens.  I 
climbed  aloft  for  a  better  view.  Then  I 
saw  the  winding  w^ater  and  the  tongues 
of  land  like  broad  bands  of  satin  ribbon 
rolled  out  in  alternation  upon  the  broad 
expanse  beyond.  The  breeze  seemed 
fresher  and  busier  up  there  in  the  rig- 
ging. Now  and  then  the  "  lazy-jacks  " 
trembling  and  beating  against  the  larg- 
VoL.  X.— 4i) 


er  ropes  played  a  quivering  reveille. 
Two  light-houses  were  in  sight.  Like 
Polyphemus,  with  their  one  great  eye 
they  glared,  and  sent  a  wide  cone  of 
light  a-sea.  The  loose  sheets  fluttering 
in  the  breeze  seen  through  the  long 
vistas  of  the  masts  caused  recollections 
to  rise  of  the  stories  of  the  men  of  old 
times  whose  worship  was  symboHsed  by 
dances  at  night,  banquets,  libations,  and 
mirth-making  ;  yet  all  was  as  silent  as 
a  shadow  except  the  vibration  of  the 
ropes.  When  one  vessel  rocked  and 
sent  the  shadow  of  its  mast  and  yard- 
arms  across  the  deck  of  a  companion, 
the  black  forms  looked  Hke  uncanny  be- 
ings. There  were  hundreds  of  other 
shadows  there  flitting  about  and  post- 
uring on  the  many  decks  —  black  and 
heavy  ones  cast  by  the  feeble  lights  of 
the  vessels — others  light  and  air}'  in 
their  movements,  made  blacker  by  the 
light  of  the  departing  moon. 

Toward  morning  it  became  more 
calm  and  the  water  ^vas  as  smooth  as 
a  wood-embowered  lake  on  a  summer 
night.  The  shadows  lengthened  as  the 
moon  decHned  and  the  repose  increased. 
Then  with  a  new  intensity  the  long  lines 
of  signal  lights  hanging  at  the  bows  of 
the  innumerable  vessels  which  were  an- 
chored in  our  neighborhood,  and  the 
lights  aloft,  gave  an  air  of  still-life  to 
the  waters  which  was  very  oppressive. 
It  was  like  the  lights  of  a  city — a  long 
line  of  twinkling  law-keepers,  guarding 
and  guiding  alike. 

In  an  hour  or  two  after  how  changed 
it  all  was !  First  an  early-rising  cap- 
tain came  on  deck,  and  gave  a  yawn. 
Soon  after  his  men  turned  out  and  the 
chuckle  of  the  pulleys  told  that  his  boat 
was  under  sail.  One  by  one,  or  in  small 
fleets,  its  companions  took  flight  tiU 
the  inlet  was  filled  with  sail  scudding 
out  toward  the  Cove  into  the  day's  toil. 
The  Mail  was  not  behind,  for  the  early 
Hght  was  best  for  our  work.  A  fine 
breeze  bore  us  on  to  our  grounds  and 
did  not  abandon  us  all  day.  It  was  a 
glorious  morning  for  dredging. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  risen  above  the 
horizon  before  the  action  began.  The 
rattling  of  anchor  chains  ;  the  clatter  of 
the  dredge  cables ;  the  rumbUng  of  the 
rollers  and  the  squeaking  of  the  wind- 
ers, to  say  nothing  of  the  noise  of  the 
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boat's  tackle  and  the  shouts  of  the  cap- 
tains and  the  men  all  contributed  to  the 
semblance  of  an  active  naval  engage- 
ment. It  was  all  day  interesting  to  see 
the  changing  aspect  of  the  various  decks 
we  visited,  as  the  "  catch"  went  on. 
While  the  men  at  the  dredges  and  wind- 
ers kept  hauling  up  the  oysters  to  the 
decks  and  others  shoveled  them  in  great 
heaps  to  the  sterns  and  to  the  bows, 
as  well  as  to  the  sides  of  the  boats,  oth- 
ers, seated,  gave  their  attention  to  the 
"  culhng  "  or  assorting.  For  this  pur- 
pose a '' cuUing-iron"  is  used.  It  is  a 
long-handled,  slender  hammer,  some- 
what resembling  a  saddler's  tool.  It  has 
a  round  face  at  one  end  and  a  flat  face 
at  the  other.  With  the  latter  the  "  cul- 
ler "  hauls  the  bivalves  toward  him  and 
seizes  them  with  the  other  hand.  Then 
with  either  face  of  the  hammer  the  clus- 
ters of  oysters  are  knocked  apart  and 
assorted  into  piles  called  "cullings," 
"primes"  and  "extras."  There  is  a 
fourth  grade  which  must  be  taken  care 
of.  This  is  "  trash"  and  includes  all 
"  plants,"  empty  shells,  and  other  objects 
that  are  not  good  oysters.  These  are 
thrown  back  into  the  water,  as  they  help 
keep  the  ground  above  the  mud.  As 
the  culling  goes  on  and  the  deck  be- 
comes crowded  the  "  load  for  market" 
is  thrown  into  the  hold.  Thus,  all  day 
long,  on  hundreds  of  decks,  this  break- 
ing up  of  famihes,  this  separating  of 
boon  companions,  this  selection  of  the 
fattest  and  the  fittest,  this  greedy  grap- 
pling goes  on.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight. 
To  stand  upon  the  deck  of  the  Mail 
and  look  across  the  decks  of  a  block  or 
two  of  her  neighbors  through  their  en- 
tangled tackle,  or  along  their  avenues 
of  spars  and  between  the  two  great  piles 
of  oysters  is  more  bewildering  than  a 
glance  down  a  New  York  street  after  a 
snow-blizzard. 

If  toward  the  end  of  the  day's  work — 
when  the  light  becomes  too  low  and 
the  shadows  too  long  for  good  photo- 
graphic effects — the  mind  grows  weary 
of  so  much  excitement,  the  beauties  of 
the  surroundings  are  always  abundant 
enough  to  supply  diversion.  The  boats 
are  never  long  at  anchor — only  while  the 
dredge  is  hauled  in,  and  not  necessarily 
then.  Toward  sunset  the  scene  is  al- 
ways fine.     There  is  the  foreground  of 


sails  of  dappled  light  and  shadow  across 
which  the  rigging  flits  to  and  fro  like 
lizards  on  a  wall  ;  the  sunbeams  strike 
upon  the  russet  surface  of  the  spars 
and  burnish  them  with  a  golden  cover- 
ing. Between  them  is  the  sky,  a  med- 
ley of  rose  and  saifron  and  blue  and 
gray  ;  there  is  no  middle  distance  but 
the  free  air  is  filled  with  fluttering  birds 
who  now  intercept  the  color  and  set 
their  soft  breasts  and  outspread  wings 
afire — ^now  turn  against  the  light  and 
are  as  black  as  silhouettes. 

As  law-abiding  oystermen  we  quit 
work  when  the  sun  went  down  and 
sailed  into  Cohansey  or  Nantuckset 
Creek  to  our  moorings  for  the  night. 
For  a  half  hour  before  the  anchor  was 
dropped,  usually  Al's  stove  sent  up  sig- 
nificant despatches  from  the  kitchen 
which  reminded  us  that  "  some  of  them 
three  year  old  primes "  had  been  set 
aside  during  the  day.  Appetites  had 
to  be  held  in  check  until  the  cry  came 
up  the  companion-way,  "Grub,  gentle- 
men ! "  The  captain  was  always  obliged 
to  "  step  on  his  modesty  "  and  take  his 
seat  first  on  such  occasions,  much  against 
his  will.  Had  he  not  done  so  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  him  to  climb  over 
the  rest  of  us.  After  he  was  seated  the 
others  slipped  down  the  stairway  to  the 
front  seat  and  then  sidled  around  to  the 
larboard  and  to  the  starboard  to  their 
accustomed  places.  After  the  "  feast  of 
reason  "  then  followed  the  "  flow  of  soul." 
Many  times  the  neighbors  came  in  and 
helped.  It  got  about  that  "  the  Mail 
had  visitors,"  and  that  fact  brought  her 
a  number  of  callers.  Among  them  were 
some  of  the  veteran  captains  who  had 
"  follered  oysterin"  for  quite  half  a  cen- 
tury. There  were  two  brothers  who 
could  surpass  any  "  fresh"  in  the  fleet 
telling  stories.  Some  of  their  experi- 
ences were  marvellous — of  course.  One 
of  the  brothers  was  not  only  a  great 
oysterman  but  "a  very  religious  man." 
His  account  of  camp-meetings  and  revi- 
vivals  almost  singed  one's  hair.  Splendid 
types  for  the  camera  were  found  in  our 
fleet  and  their  history  would  weave  into 
an  attractive  romance  could  one  but 
contrive  to  catch  the  warp  and  woof. 
Every  day  brought  a  new  bit  of  color 
and  every  night  new  yarns  were  spun. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  eventful  week 
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the  companions  of  our  fleet  began  to 
disappear.  As  their  load  was  completed, 
one  by  one  they  hauled  in  their  anchors 
and  set  sail  for  Bivalve.  The  busy  spec- 
tacle at  the  Cove  usually  closed  by  Fri- 
day afternoon,  and  that  broad  amphi- 
theatre was  then  as  empty  of  sails  as  a 
mountain  lake. 

Arrived  at  Bivalve  the  oystermen  at- 
tend to  such  "  culling  "  as  could  not  be 
done  between  dredges  and  then  turn 
over  their  "  catch "  to  the  shippers. 
These  latter  have  what  are  called 
"  floats "  lying  on  the  water  near  their 
shipping  wharves.  A  "  float "  is  made  of 
•two  heavy  spars  connected  by  having 
narrow  strips  running  across  from  one 
spar  to  the  other,  with  a  proper  depth 
secured  by  vertical  strips  of  suitable 
length  at  ends  and  sides.  The  strips 
are  separated  so  that  the  water  may  en- 
ter freely  and  yet  not  sink  the  craft. 
The  oysters  are  thrown  into  these  floats 
and  allowed  to  remain  there,  under 
water,  from  one  to  three  tides,  to  clear 
themselves  of  the  bitter  sea-water,  to 
freshen  and  to  "  fatten."  They  drink  in 
the  partially  fresh  water,  which  clears 
them  of  mud  and  sand  and  increases 
their  size.  Whether  they  really  grow 
"  fatter  "  in  so  short  a  time,  or  only  be- 
come bloated,  is  quite  uncertain.  They 
at  least  become  whiter,  and  fuller  in  ap- 
pearance. No  amount  of  "  laying  out," 
as  this  process  is  termed,  will  make  a 
poor  oyster  "  fat ;"  and  the  "  fat "  ones  are 
the  most  improved  by  the  "  laying  out." 

The  oyster  next  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  "  scow-gang,"  men  whose  spec- 
ialty it  is  to  remove  them  from  the  floats 
and  convey  the  marketable  bivalves  to 
the  wharves  of  the  shippers,  using  scows 
altogether  as  the  means  of  conveyance. 
Although  the  hundreds  of  now  naked 
masts  pointing  to  the  sky  convey  the 
feeling  of  rest  and  quiet,  the  scene  along 
tho  docks  and  wharves  is  an  active  one ; 
including  the  "scow-gang"  and  the 
shippers,  hundreds  of  men  are  now 
busied.  When  the  scowmen  reach  the 
wharves  they  coimt  out  the  oysters  into 
baskets  holding  200  "  cullings"  and  100 
"  primes  "  I'espectively  ;  from  the  bas- 
kets they  are  "  dumped  "  into  sacks  and 
barrels.  A  sack  will  usually  hold  600 
or  700  "  primes  "  or  about  double  that 
number  of  '*  cullings."     The  barrels  hold 


from  100  to  200  more.  These  are  re- 
ceived and  marked  by  the  shipper,  then 
loaded  upon  the  cars  which  await  them 
alongside  the  warehouses.  The  New 
Jersey  Central  R.  B.  Co.  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania B.  B.  Co.  divide  the  freight  and 
carry  it  as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  as 
far  east  as  the  docks  of  the  European 
steamers  at  New  York. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  busi- 
ness is  at  its  height,  from  thirty  to  forty 
car  loads  leave  here  daily,  each  one 
carrying  away  100  sacks  or  barrels  of 
oysters  averaging  1,000  oysters.  Thus 
from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  oysters  are 
shipped  from  these  points  daily.  No 
disputing  the  count  of  this  immense 
traffic  ever  comes  back.  The  men  en- 
gaged are  of  the  strictest  integrity.  I 
have  often  admired,  too,  the  beautiful 
kindliness  which  rules  among  them  of 
every  grade.  If  an  oysterman  is  re- 
quired suddenly  to  "  run  down  to  the 
Cove  and  try  and  ketch  a  few  thousand 
of  them  '  extras '  for  a  banquet  in  New 
York,"  he  will  puU  his  roll  of  money  out 
of  his  pocket  unhesitatingly,  and  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  his  merchant  or  ship- 
per for  safe-keeping  without  counting  it, 
knowing  full  well  that  it  won't  even  be 
unrolled,  while  he  is  gone.  It  is  true 
that  oystermen  are  human  beings,  but  I 
never  saw  any  class  of  men  work  more 
pleasantly  and  harmoniously  together. 
The  only  danger  of  a  disturbance  is 
when  a  visionary  captain  or  some  one 
else  of  lesser  rank  leans  up  against  the 
rail  in  front  of  the  warehouses  and  be- 
comes a  little  excited  over  his  "  big 
ketches."  The  point  is  not  always  on 
the  quantity — any  one  can  haul  in  "  lots  " 
of  oysters — but  on  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  "  extras  "  grown  this  or  that  year, 
whenever  it  may  be.  If  the  story  seems 
embroidered  or  hyperbolical  the  listen- 
ers cry  "  Oh,  oh  !  "  That  is  the  danger- 
signal.  The  narrator  reaches  down  and 
takes  an  oyster  in  each  hand  ;  then 
bracing  himself  more  firmly  against  the 
fence  he  throws  one  foot  back  and  rests 
the  heel  upon  the  lower  rail.  Now  op- 
pose him  if  you  have  the  courage.  He 
bites  his  cigar  until  it  drops  from  his 
mouth  ;  then  the  stretches  of  fancy  roll 
ofi"  his  lips  like  the  chain  from  the 
winder.  "  He  is  using  too  many  teeth 
to  his  drudge  "  they  cry,  and  refuse  to 
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listen  longer  ;  then  the  excited  fabulist 
is  forced  to  retreat  and  is  fortunate  if 
a  scow-load  of  "  trash  "  is  not  sent  fly- 
ing after  him.  Such  affairs  are  always 
bloodless,  however,  and  are  at  once  sub- 
merged in  the  good  humor  and  the  good 
will  which  hangs  over  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Many  interesting  types  are  to  be  found 
among  these  Maurice  River  oystermen. 
To  a  man,  I  believe  they  are  not  only 
American  born,  but  their  sires  fought 
in  the  Revolution  or  in  1812,  and  many, 
fathers  and  sons,  were  engaged  in  the 
Civil  War.  In  old  revolutionary  days 
this  neighborhood  was  infested  by  re- 
fugees, and  an  actual  battle  took  place 
in  August,  1781,  between  some  of  them 
and  the  militia,  on  this  very  Maurice 
River,  near  Port  Norris.  The  militia 
were  in  a  shallop  which  the  refugees 
tried  to  board.  Eight  of  the  latter 
were  killed  and  seven  were  taken  pris- 
oners. The  life  of  one  of  the  militia, 
John  Paterson  (whose  descendants 
abound  here),  was  saved  by  the  brave 
action  of  his  son,  who  shot  and  killed  a 
refugee  while  the  rebel's  broadsword 
was  raised  to  cleave  the  skull  of  the  pa- 
triot. 

If  the  "  ketch"  has  been  good,  when 
these  clever  people  "  call  "  aboard  your 
boat  they  make  the  long  evenings  very 
enjoyable  by  their  story- telling.  They 
are  full  of  Revolution  stories  ;  they  know 
well  the  history  of  their  neighborhood — 
how  in  the  early  days  the  churches  were 
organized  ;  who  went  to  Congress  :  how 
rattlesnakes  were  trapped  in  the  winter ; 
what  the  schools  cost;  which  "houses 
had  spooks  in  'em  ; "  how  cancers  were 
cured  and  how  "  faith  "  and  "  powpow- 
ing "  drove  away  disease ;  how  Mary 
Coombs  had  "  raptures  "  every  night  at 
6  o'clock,  though  she  had  no  clock  ;  and 
hundreds  of  other  things  which  now 
seem  quaint  and  queer.  The  majority 
of  them  are  well-to-do,  and  have  pleasant 
homes  at  Port  Norris.  During  the  busy 
season,  however,  temporary  homes  are 
occupied  at  Bivalve  and  Long  Beach. 
Some  of  these  are  very  humble  in  ap- 
pearance but  they  are  comfortable  in- 
side, and  "the  latch-string  is  always 
out."  Warm  hearts  beat  there  for  the 
loved  ones  who  are  striving  out  in  "the 
Cove."     The  hour  when  these  sea-gar- 


deners will  return  depends  so  much  upon 
"  the  luck  had  in  drudging "  that  it  is 
uncertain.  So,  when  Friday  afternoon 
arrives,  if  it  is  pleasant,  the  baby  is 
brought  out  to  a  good  place  on  the  land- 
ing in  front  of  the  house  and  the  wife 
sits  anxiously  by  her  door  or  outside 
"watching  for  the  captain  to  come 
home."  The  first  incoming  vessel  is 
greeted  with  exclamations  of  joy,  for  it 
is  known  that  "where  one  is  seen  more 
will  show  up."  And  now  they  come  in 
numbers.  They  can  be  signalled  while 
yet  far  away  among  the  marshes,  scud- 
ding homeward.  Their  furled  topsails 
beat  and  bound  against  the  mast-heads 
and  turn  to  and  fro,  now  into  the  light, 
now  into  the  shade,  with  the  windings  of 
the  river,  as  the  head  of  the  alarmed 
mother  goose  turns  when  she  endeavors 
to  decoy  the  sportsman  from  the  hiding- 
place  of  her  young.  Not  a  vessel's  hulk 
is  in  sight.  All  are  hidden  by  the  tremb- 
ling reeds  and  rushes.  But  at  length 
the  first  comer  reaches  the  widening  of 
the  river  and  sails  proudly  into  port, 
laden  with  the  stores  of  the  water-gar- 
den of  the  Cove. 

By  Saturday  afternoon  the  scene  in 
port  is  an  important  one.  The  boats 
lie  side  by  side  as  thickly  as  can  be ; 
every  anchor  is  cast ;  all  topsails  are 
furled  aloft,  the  other  sails  are  made 
fast  to  bowsprit  or  spar  :  the  "  winders  " 
and  the  "  dredges  "  are  covered  over  with 
tarpauling  :  the  decks  are  cleaned  and 
everything  is  "tied  up  for  Sunday." 
The  wide  semicircle  is  completely  lined 
with  vessels,  and  all  would  be  calm  and 
quiet  were  it  not  that  the  breezes  aloft 
swell  the  topsails  into  balloons  and  make 
the  little  vessels  below  rock  so  uneasily 
that  the  quickest  snap-shutter  and  the 
most  sensitive  photographic  plates  are 
needed  to  obtain  distinctness  in  the 
view. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  oyster  business 
was  conducted  differently.  The  work  of 
the  oysterman  was  harder  then.  After 
the  dredging  was  done,  the  sails  were 
set  and  the  boats  were  run  up  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  their  cargo  was  disposed 
of  to  both  dealer  and  consumer,  as  the 
case  might  be.  When  the  winters  were 
too  severe  for  this  the  oysters  were 
loaded  upon  wagons  and  carted  to  mar- 
ket over  the  snow.     Two  davs  were  re- 
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quired  for  the  journey.  The  first  night 
a  stop  was  made  at  Millville.  A  volume 
of  experiences  can  be  gathered  from  the 
old  grandmothers  hereabouts.  They 
tell  how  the  wife  had  to  rise  early  and 
get  the  breakfast  for  the  men  (and 
"  rout  'em  out  o'  bed  too,  sometimes, 
to  feed  the  horses : ")  how  she  could 
hear  "  the  ringing  and  the  ringing  and 
the  ringing  of  the  wheels  on  the  snow 
long  after  they  left "  and  so  on. 

.  But  those  days  will  never  return. 
From  Bivalve  now  one  by  one  the  long- 
lines  of  cars  go  rumbling  away  from 
the  docks  and  carry  their  toothsome 
freight  to  those  who  probably  never 
think  how  such  delicacies  are  cultivated 
and  procured.  The  real  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  the  oyster  is  the  oldest  thing 
known.  The  Arab  of  the  desert  likes  to 
tell  you  that  the  camel  is  the  oldest  of 
God's  creations  and  the  camel  acts  as 
if  he  believed  it.  But  that  awkw^ardly 
formed  beast  is  an  interloper  and  a 
fraud.  Go  to  the  shores  of  ancient 
oceans,    even   where  now  only  sand  is 


seen  ;  to  the  seas  which  line  the  deserts 
even  ;  or  go  to  the  rocks  which  hold  in 
check  the  rampage  of  the  cataract  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  you  will  find  fos- 
sil shells  of  the  ancestors  of  oysters, 
wdiich  must  have  developed  and  died 
there  millions  of  years  ago.  We  are 
told,  too,  that  the  Bedouin  of  the  desert 
has  held  in  all  the  generations  which 
have  come  since  the  time  of  Abraham, 
the  customs  and  the  manners  of  his 
ancient  kindred,  without  change.  But 
the  oyster  has  been  still  more  conseiwa- 
tive.  What  it  was  in  form  and  appear- 
ance (we  cannot  assert  as  to  its  flavor)  in 
those  remote  geological  ej^ochs  is  very 
like  what  it  is  now.  If  it  had  been  al- 
lowed to  exercise  its  full  power  it  would 
have  flooded  the  world  ages  ago  and 
there  would  be  no  land  in  sight  ;  for  a 
single  maternal  oyster  can  produce  sixty 
million  eggs  per  annum.  Am'  one  can 
calculate  what  that  would  mean  if  na- 
ture did  not  correct  such  overproduc- 
tion by  means  of  gourmands  on  the  earth, 
and  foes  in  the  water  under  the  earth. 
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By  Ernst  Schoftky. 


I. 


^V   a  <>■  a  1  n 


SULTRY  day  was 
over,  and  the  full 
moon  shone  down, 
clear  and  cool. 
Rome  drew  breath 
its  streets 
squares  f^rew 


and 

alive  with  the  stir  of 
manifold  movement,  eclioin^  once  more 
with  increasingly  confusi(m  of  voices,  and 
with  jest  and  laughter  and  song.  But 
the  charm  of  solitude  and  quiet,  too, 
grew  deeper  as  the  sun  went  down,  and 
whoever  sought  for  them  soon  found 
them,  uj^on  the  shady  roads  by  the 
river,  and  among  the  sj^aeious  gardens 
of  the  hill-slopes  and  the  suburbs. 

It  was  there  that  Camillus  sauntered, 
without  aim  or  purpose  or  thought, 
abandoning  himself  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  evening.  For  some  time  he  had 
been  following  a  road  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted,  but  he  paid  no  heed 
to  that  ;  it  led  him  along  beneath  mas- 
sive trees  in  the  chequered  moonlight, 
by  the  bank  of  a  wide  canal  upon  whose 
surface  its  shimmering  column  rested 
tranquilly  ;  and  so  on  into  ever  deeper 
seclusion  ;  and  he  was  well  content. 

It  was  only  after  a  long  while  that  he 
grew  aware  of  a  disturbance,  and  some 


minutes  stiU  elapsed  before  he  discov- 
ered what  it  was.  A  high  gray  wall 
had  joined  him,  companionably  ;  it  ran 
by  his  side,  half  hidden  by  the  trees  and 
a  couple  of  feet  away,  and  it  seemed 
in  the  twilight  to  be  endlessly  long. 
Above  it  were  thick  rows  of  stately 
tree- tops,  distinct  against  the  evening 
sky,  and  through  a  gap  in  the  wall, 
which  had  indeed  been  built  up  again, 
but  only  breast-high,  Camillus  peered 
into  impenetrable  foliage.  It  was  very 
likely  a  park.  Farther  on — for  he  had 
meantime  been  mounting  a  hill  and 
was  now  upon  the  summit — there  was  a 
sharp  turn  in  road  and  wall,  and  just  at 
that  spot  he  found  his  path  barricaded 
by  a  pile  of  vast  blocks  of  granite.  In 
the  stone  rampart  opposite,  he  per- 
ceived an  opening,  arched  over  by  wide- 
spreading  boughs,  and  giving  entrance 
to  a  bit  of  wagon  road,  in  desperately 
bad  repair.  It  attracted  Camillus  more 
through  its  appeal  to  his  mood  and  his 
imagination,  than  through  any  curiosity. 
He  kept  straight  on,  and  was  inside 
before  he  knew  it.  Nothing  was  stir- 
ring there.  He  easily  forced  his  way 
through  the  trees  and  under-brush,  and 
with  half  a  dozen  strides  reached  open 
ground.  He  was  standing  upon  a  knoll, 
from  which  his  eye  ranged  unobstruct- 
ed.     With  gentle  undulations,  the  park 
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sank  into  a  valley,  then  rose  again 
in  the  same  fashion,  and  was  lost  in 
distances  that  perhaps  seemed  greater 
than  they  were.  Along  the  enclosing 
wall,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to 
right  and  left,  and  extending  some 
distance  into  the  park,  was  a  heavy 
growth  of  under- wood,  and  trees  ranged 
close  together,  like  a  massive  frame. 
After  a  little  this  grew  less  dense,  so 
that  glades  began  to  appear,  and  doubt- 
ful traces  of  paths  ;  still  farther  out,  the 
trees  stood  in  isolated  groups,  lifted 
like  islands  from  the  level  turf.  Be- 
tween them  broader  roads  were  visible  ; 
here  and  there,  too,  was  the  gleam  of 
water  ;  and  everything  led  down  to  the 
central  point  of  all,  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  which  seemed  an  open  flower- 
garden  in  the  dim  distance,  gracefully 
laid  out  around  a  circular  lake,  from 
whose  bosom  a  white-basined  fountain 
lifted  its  huge  bouquet  of  spray,  blos- 
soming in  the  moonlight  into  a  thou- 
sand stars. 

Beyond  the  lake  the  woodland  closed 
in  again,  and  stretched  away  intermi- 
nably. But  half-way  up  the  slope  it  fell 
back  for  a  little,  and  there,  upon  an 
open  terrace  of  which  only  the  edge 
could  be  seen  above  the  towering  tree- 
tops,  stood  a  building.  It  was  of  me- 
dium height,  consisting  of  a  single  story 
above  the  foundation,  surmounted  by  a 
low  roof  ;  its  length  w^as  greater  than 
its  depth,  and  the  profile  strikingly  va- 
ried, so  that,  as  Camillus  gazed  upon 
it  from  an  oblique  angle,  heavy  shad- 
ows were  relieved  by  bright  surfaces. 
In  the  more  distant  wing  there  was 
a  gleam  of  light.  But  everything  was 
lonely  and  silent,  all  around. 

Camillus  had  no  fear  of  interception, 
and  plunged  cautiously  into  the  under- 
brush. It  was  almost  a  thicket,  but  it 
seemed  planted  purposely  in  order  to 
hide  the  wall  from  within,  just  as  the 
wall  hid  it  from  the  outside  world  ;  and 
when  he  had  pressed  on  a  little  farther 
and  the  moonlight  found  its  way  again 
down  through  the  trees,  he  soon  recog- 
nized that  the  park  had  been  planned 
throughout  with  the  same  careful  calcu- 
lation which  had  impressed  him  in  his 
comprehensive  survey  from  the  summit 
of  the  knoll.  All  the  more  slowly,  tliere- 
fore,  he  strode  over  the  soft,  smoothly- 


cut  turf,  keeping  himself — though  more 
from  pleasure  in  the  wonderful  effects 
of  light  and  shade  than  from  any  pru- 
dence— in  the  shadow^  of  the  thickest 
clumps  of  trees.  Now  and  then  he 
halted  to  listen  to  some  rustle  that 
might  betray  him  ;  but  it  was  only  a 
deer  that  he  had  startled,  a  bird  flutter- 
ing from  its  sleep,  a  brook  gurgling  in 
front  of  him.  The  odor  of  flowers 
turned  him  from  his  path,  either  to 
follow  after  the  most  delicious,  or  to 
avoid  some  strange,  strong  -  scented 
blossom.  Sometimes  he  lingered  by  the 
white  marble  figures  that  rose  to  meet 
him  by  dark  thicket  or  open  glade,  and 
he  nodded  to  one  and  another  as  if 
greeting  an  acquaintance.  The  entire 
freedom  from  interruption  made  him  so 
forgetful  of  himself,  that  even  when  at 
last  the  clear  stars  were  above  him,  in- 
stead of  the  canopy  of  leaves,  he  did 
not  pause.  He  walked  on  to  the  foun- 
tain, w^hich  had  hitherto  been  his  un- 
conscious goal,  and  gazed  uj)on  the 
sleeping  swans,  upon  the  bronze  figures 
bowing  themselves  beneath  the  massive 
basin,  and  upon  the  voluptuous  marble 
bodies  resting  like  bathers  on  its  brink, 
clothed  with  a  transparent  woof  of  fall- 
ing spra3\ 

Then  his  eye  roamed  again  over  the 
rising  ground  in  front  of  him,  and  rested 
upon  the  noble  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing, which  he  now  saw  distinctly.  It 
was  of  pure  marble.  In  the  central 
portion,  a  broad  flight  of  stairs  rose  to 
a  Corinthian  portico  of  moderate  depth, 
behind  which  the  wall-surface  was 
broken  only  by  a  door  and  windows, 
and  above  was  a  low  roof,  whose  ar- 
tistically carved  parapet  suj^ported  a 
row  of  statues.  The  wings  projected 
prominently,  with  plain  walls  to  which 
the  deep  furrowing  of  the  overhanging 
cornice  alone  gave  the  requisite  balance 
and  character ;  and  above  each  wing 
there  was  a  low  gable,  whose  panels  were 
filled  with  groups  of  sculpture  that  to 
Camillus  seemed  perhaps  too  crowded 
with  figures  and  in  too  high  relief  for 
perfect  beauty.  In  like  manner,  below 
the  architrave,  the  front  walls  were  of 
severe  proportions,  but  were  so  ornately 
decorated  by  mouldings,  jnlasters,  and 
half-columns,  that  it  was  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  whole  that  a  part  of  this  pro- 
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fusion  was  concealed  by  the  lawless  vines, 
climbing  upward  from  the  steps  of  the 
foundation.  The  middle  of  each  wall  was 
occupied  by  a  great  window-space,  at 
once  the  centre  and  the  point  of  depart- 
ure for  the  decorative  lines  of  the  fayade. 

Such  were  the  impressions  Camillus 
received  as  he  stood  close  to  the  front 
of  the  building.  For,  since  it  was  the 
crown  of  the  w^hole  landscape  and  well 
worth  a  more  careful  inspection,  he  had 
ventured  still  nearer,  first,  protected  by 
the  darkness  of  the  surrounding  under- 
w^ood  as  far  as  the  lower  terrace,  and 
then  noiselessly  over  the  stone  steps, 
up  to  where  rows  of  thick  laurel  bushes 
again  enveloped  him  in  their  shadows. 
He  walked  along  the  front  as  closely  as 
possible,  doubly  watchful  now,  because 
the  ray  of  light  in  the  remoter  wing  had 
grown  clearer,  reminding  him,  in  reahty 
for  the  first  time,  of  his  intrusiveness  and 
the  danger  involved  in  it.  There  was 
nothing  moving,  there  was  no  sound. 
But  no  terror  and  no  force  could  have 
bound  him  there  with  a  stronger  spell 
than  did  the  quiet  picture  which  was  at 
last  before  him. 

Two  hanging  lamps,  close  to  the  win- 
dow-frame and  concealed  by  it,  barely 
lighted  the  background  of  the  chamber 
into  which  Camillus  gazed,  but  a  clear 
radiance  streamed  from  them  upon  the 
fluted  half-columns  at  the  window's  sides, 
upon  the  thick  vine-leaves  that  lay  below 
the  columns  like  a  wreath,  clambered  up- 
ward on  them,  and  fell  back  in  waving 
tendrils — and  upon  the  head  and  bust  of 
a  woman,  for  whom  all  this  seemed  but 
the  frame.  What  an  image  !  In  such 
wise  would  Art  fashion,  were  she  able 
not  merely  to  give  her  creations  form, 
but  to  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of 
life  !  The  figure  was  of  more  than  com- 
mon proportions,  yet  the  law  of  its 
beauty  was  neither  slenderness  nor 
maiden  delicacy,  but  a  free,  harmonious, 
noble  fulness,  still  farther  removed  from 
any  approach  to  voluptuousness ;  the 
magic  of  that  vision  was  just  this  :  that 
one  thought  neither  of  the  bud  nor  of  the 
ripened  flower,  but  gave  himself  up  to 
the  charm  of  the  bursting  bloom.  Her 
arms  hung  idly,  the  right  one  slightly 
farther  to  the  front,  as  though  her  hands 
were  folded  in  her  lap  ;  the  shoulders, 
arching  almost  broadly,  gave  an  appear- 


ance of  strength  to  the  whole  figure  ; 
the  white  garment,  of  finest  texture, 
fastened  upon  the  right  shoulder  by 
buttons  of  mother-of-pearl,  flowed  in 
transparent  waves,  not  so  much  veiling 
as  supported  by  it,  over  the  right 
breast  and  glided  away  under  the  left 
into  the  dark  vine-leaves.  \Yith  a  gen- 
tle inclination  forward  and  to  the  right, 
the  slender  neck  and  oval  head  rose 
in  a  magnificent  curve.  How  softly 
rounded  were  the  chin  and  cheeks,  how 
full  and  yet  delicate  the  quiescent  lips ! 
The  nose,  not  small,  but  delicately 
formed  and  straight  in  line,  was  based 
broadly  in  the  brow.  Large  lids  and 
long  lashes  covered  the  motionless, 
downcast  ej^es.  The  eyebrows,  curv- 
ing slightly  rather  toward  the  temples 
than  the  middle,  were  finely  marked, 
but  not  too  prominent.  Above  them 
rose  the  broad  forehead,  vertically  at 
first,  then  arching  over  to  the  crown 
in  almost  too  high  a  curve ;  this  would 
in  fact  have  been  more  noticeable,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  thick,  dark  hair, 
which,  sweeping  low  down  in  waves  half 
natural  and  half  designed,  was  parted  in 
the  middle,  drawn  backward  above  the 
beautifully  moulded  ears,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  fall  in  graceful  tresses  along 
the  neck,  thus  leaving  free  only  a  low 
three-sided  expanse  of  brow — like  the 
pediment  of  a  temple.  For  that  face 
was  not  only  beautiful  because  of  its  har- 
mony, nor  only  winsome  in  the  gentle- 
ness of  its  contour,  but  it  was  also  mas- 
terful by  virtue  of  the  intellect  in  that 
open  forehead,  by  virtue  of  the  freedom 
and  force  expressed  in  all  its  firmness. 
Strange  !  how  clear  and  deep  those  eyes 
must  be  ;  the  mouth,  how  firmly  out- 
lined, capable  of  the  most  varied  ex- 
pression !  But  now  it  was  lightly  closed, 
the  breath  of  a  smile  played  around  it, 
and  gave  to  ever}^  feature — was  it  kind- 
ness, or  was  it  a  secret  joy? — an  inex- 
pressible charm. 

She  stood  thus  motionless  for  a  long 
time.  Then  she  turned  suddenly  and 
raised  her  left  hand  to  a  ring  which 
hung  in  the  middle,  baring  her  whole 
arm  as  she  did  so,  and  catching  with 
her  right  hand  the  falling  garment. 
"It  is  late  ;  you  must  go  to  bed, 
Emilia  !  "  She  drew  the  heavy,  dark  cur- 
tain, and  it  closed  behind  her. 
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The  home  of  Camillus  was  in  Greece. 
His  father,  Symmachus,  had  been  the 
only  remaining  scion  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most Roman  families,  with  rich  natural 
endowments,  excellently  reared,  and 
early  distinguished  at  the  imperial  court 
by  the  friendship  of  Tiberius  himself,  as 
well  as  by  the  most  honorable  commis- 
sions in  the  service  of  the  state.  The 
return  he  made  for  these  was  neither 
quite  upright  nor  wholly  unselfish,  and 
it  was  his  own  ambition  and  thirst  for 
action,  far  more  than  any  recollection  of 
ancient  Roman  virtue,  that  led  him  to 
join  the  party  of  the  opposition.  At 
first  he  served  it  secretly  ;  later  on, 
when  he  was  equipped  with  full  mili- 
tary power  for  the  purpose  of  quieting 
an  imperilled  province,  he  fulfilled  his 
task  most  briUiantly  ;  but,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  some  years  from  Rome,  he 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  for  risk- 
ing something  in  his  own  cause,  and  he 
refused  to  obe}'  the  orders  that  recalled 
him  to  Rome  and  to  new  honors.  He 
had  reckoned  wrongly,  for  his  friends 
were  unprepared,  and  his  own  followers 
were  fewer  than  he  had  expected  ;  but 
Tiberius  contented  himself  with  ban- 
ishing for  life  his  impotent  antagonist, 
and  did  not  even  confiscate  his  estates. 
Symmachus  was  still  young,  but  for  the 
time  being  he  made  no  effort  to  bring 
upon  himself  a  severer  punishment.  He 
travelled,  at  first ;  then,  as  he  grew 
weary  of  the  surveillance  of  the  emper- 
or's secret  police,  he  settled  down  in 
Athens,  buried  himself  deeply,  after  a 
fashion  new  to  him,  in  Greek  science 
and  art,  and  finally  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  sell  his  Roman  possessions,  and  in- 
stead to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
landholders  in  Attica.  His  choice  was 
decided  by  his  love  for  a  highly  cul- 
tivated Athenian  woman,  who,  herself 
a  gifted  artist,  had  been  really  the 
first  to  introduce  him  to  the  study  of 
the  ancients.  Their  married  life  re- 
mained throughout  a  noble  one.  When 
a  son  was  born  to  them,  it  was  true  that 
Rome  rose  potently  again  before  the 
father's  spirit,  from  out  a  vanished  and 
forgotten  past,  and  that  old  desires  and 
endeavors,  which  could  now  affect  his 
posterity  only,  stirred  once  more  within 
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him.  But  these  had  to  be  deferred  to  a 
distant  future  that  never  came  ;  after  a 
few  years  Symmachus  died,  and  from 
the  first  instant  of  the  boy's  life  his 
mother  reared  him,  for  his  own  aims 
and  for  hers,  for  Greece  and  art  ;  for 
that  art  which  she  considered  almost 
the  sole  one,  certainly  the  highest  and 
the  most  distinctly  Greek,  namely,  that 
of  sculpture. 

The  mother  had  been  guided  by  a 
happy  insti'ict,  and  the  boy's  inclina- 
tions, directed  by  so  light  a  hand  that  he 
felt  perfect  freedom  of  movement,  were 
soon  justified  by  his  youthful  achieve- 
ments. But  even  without  the  wise 
foresight  exercised  by  his  mother,  his 
own  intelligence  was  too  broadly  recep- 
tive to  allow  him  to  confine  himself  over- 
hastily  and  exclusively  to  the  art  which 
he  had  chosen  ;  and  when  he  seemed 
sufficiently  mature,  his  mother  silenced 
her  own  heart  and  permitted  him,  by  a 
course  as  welcome  to  him  as  it  was  pain- 
ful to  herseK,  to  show  the  stuff  he  was 
made  of.  He  passed  a  long  year  in 
foreign  countries,  travelling,  obser-sdng, 
learning,  but  without  especial  reference 
to  his  own  profession.  Such  had  been 
his  vow,  and  he  kept  it,  until  he  thought 
that  he  had  been  absent  long  enough, 
and  an  awakening  sense  of  pressure, 
making  him  feel  that  any  more  time 
spent  in  enjoyment  would  be  wasted, 
forced  him  homeward.  He  had  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  to  his  proud  mother  that 
his  skill  of  hand.had  not  suffered,  and 
that  his  talent  h#d  gained  by  the  tem- 
perate discipline  of  his  year  of  travel ; 
then  with  a  peaceful  heart  she  left  him 
to  himself,  and  followed  her  husband  to 
the  grave. 

Camillus  had  brought  back  with  him 
two  things  which,  sooner  than  he 
would  have  thought  possible,  helped 
him  ^over  this  period  of  heavy  trial, 
and  changed  his  thoughts  of  the  beloved 
dead  to  gentle  memories  :  first,  the  fig- 
ures of  his  imagination,  which  ever  at 
tended  him,  unbidden  and  not  to  be 
rebuffed,  and  at  which  he  gazed  until 
they  became  tangible  subjects,  demand- 
ing from  him  an  artistic  form  ;  while 
the  second  was  something  that  dawned 
on  him  at  the  end  of  his  travels,  when, 
in  obedience  to  his  mother's  wishes, 
he   had   paid   a   flying   visit   to  Rome. 
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There  the  youthful  spirit  of  his  father 
came  over  him,  and  instantaneously  he 
formed  the  firm  resolve  to  devote  all 
his  energies  to  the  task  of  winning  back 
the  lightly-lost  right  of  citizenship  in 
the  one  city  he  revered,  and  of  making 
Rome  the  gainer  by  this  gift  of  himself 
to  her.  He  spent  the  next  few  years 
in  arduous  labor  and  strict  seclusion  ; 
Athens  heard  of  her  much-discussed 
citizen  only  through  her  masters  and 
connoisseurs,  whose  criticism  Camillus 
asked  for  when  he  thought  he  had  done 
well,  and  listened  to  more  eagerly  than 
to  their  praise.  Then  he  selected  a  few 
of  the  choicest  of  his  own  productions, 
as  well  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
treasures  of  antique  art  his  father  had 
collected,  and  betook  himself  to  Rome. 
He  withheld  his  name,  as  at  the  time 
of  his  first  visit  to  the  city,  more  from 
pride  than  j)rudence  ;  for  he  hoped 
to  make  one  for  himself  before  any 
tidings  from  Athens  revealed  his  iden- 
tity. Nevertheless,  he  made  a  confidant 
of  an  old  friend  of  his  father  named 
Maiius,  who,  after  some  good-natured 
scepticism,  gave  him  sympathy,  zeal  in 
his  cause,  and  before  long  a  home.  Or 
rather,  Marius  made  over  to  him,  under 
the  pretext  of  a  sale,  a  large,  conven- 
ient, and  splendidly  furnished  house 
near  the  Forum,  and  there  Camillus 
established  himself,  his  studio,  and  his 
treasures.  Though  Camillus  knew  noth- 
ing of  it,  his  friend's  tongue  was  so  clev- 
erly busy  in  his  behalf  that  it  soon  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  that  he  desired, 
and  indeed  a  celebrity  such  as  he  had 
not  desired  at  all ;  at  the  time  of  our 
story  Camillus  had  already  become  more 
or  less  the  fashion,  in  spite  of  his  few 
weeks  of  residence,  and  the  cultivated 
circles  of  Rome  began  to  bestow  upon 
him  a  boundless  admiration.  There 
were  some  among  the  critics — of  whom 
there  were  but  few  at  best — who,  while 
acknowledging  most  deferentially  the 
artist's  talent,  nevertheless  found  this 
fault  with  him  :  that  he  was  too  young 
for  the  highest  achievement ;  that 
though  he  had  a  clear  insight  into  the 
nature  of  his  art,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  repose  and  simplicity  of  his 
creations  were  themselves,  thus  far, 
merely  an  art-product  gained  by  se- 
vere discipline   and   self-criticism,  but 


endangered  by  his  predisposition  for 
energetic  representation,  for  dramatic 
effect.  Camillus  took  the  censure  in 
good  part,  but  old  Marius  was  annoyed, 
and  did  not  rest  until  he  had  managed, 
by  means  of  a  visit  of  the  imperial  court 
to  Camillus's  studio,  coupled  with  the 
more  gracious  than  discerning  praise  of 
the  emperor  Claudius  himself,  to  make 
the  sculptor  secure  against  any  further 
attacks.  The  emperor,  moreover,  had 
been  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
inquire  about  the  ancestry  of  the  young 
artist,  a  question  which  Marius  had  not 
foreseen.  Camillus  preferred  to  give 
his  name,  but  his  story  made  no  un- 
favorable impression — perhaps  no  im- 
pression whatever — upon  Claudius,  and 
the  sun  of  favor  was  cloudless  as  before. 
For  Camillus  this  was  a  pleasant  exper- 
ience, but  Marius  grew  tranquil  only 
after  finding  that  the  emperor  had  really 
not  thought  of  the  young  man  again — 
yet  this  again  was  not  exactly  what  he 
had  wished. 

It  was  the  evening  after  this  interview 
that  Camillus  met  with  his  solitary  ad- 
venture. How  he  made  his  exit  from 
the  park  and  reached  home  cannot  be 
told  ;  Camillus  himself  did  not  know. 
But  it  was  clear,  bright  daylight,  and 
Varro,  the  faithful  old  butler,  looked 
with  astonishment  and  solicitude  upon 
the  singularly  agitated  face  of  his  mas- 
ter, informing  him  that  already  at  that 
early  hour  several  visitors  had  called 
to  present  their  comphments.  Camillus 
only  nodded,  and  went  to  his  sleeping 
apartments  ;  and  then  the  old  man,  ap- 
proaching from  time  to  time,  heard  him 
striding  restlessly  up  and  down.  To- 
ward evening  Camillus  came  out,  seated 
himself  absent-mindedly  at  the  table 
which  Varro  almost  shoved  in  his  way, 
let  himself  be  served  without  either 
eating  or  drinking,  and  remained  dumb 
when  Varro  announced  in  a  melancholy 
voice  what  great  personages  he  had  been 
obliged  to  send  away  that  day  on  account 
of  his  master's  illness  ;  then  at  sunset  he 
started  swiftly  from  the  house,  as  on  the 
day  before.  From  this  excursion,  also, 
he  did  not  return  until  morning,  with 
gloomy  disappointment  upon  his  face, 
and  exhausted  with  his  vain  search. 
When  he  had  fallen  fast  asleep,  Varro 
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ran  to  his  old  master,  who  had  called 
more  than  once  the  previous  day  with  no 
better  success  than  other  visitors,  and 
told  his  story.  Marius  hit  at  once  upon 
the  most  probable  explanation,  made 
it  perfectly  clear  to  Varro,  commanded 
him  to  be  discreet,  and  then  as  soon  as 
possible  made  a  visit  to  his  young  friend. 
Camillus  shook  his  head.  "It  is  not 
that,"  he  said,  and  sighed.  Marius  was 
confident,  but  since  his  urgency  led  to 
nothing  except  further  shaking  of  the 
head,  he  good-naturedly  gave  over  at 
last  with  a  fatherly  warning.  Camillus 
thanked  him,  excused  himself,  and  dis- 
appeared as. before. 

He  acted  in  the  same  way  upon  the 
morrow  and  the  next  succeeding  days. 
All  at  once,  after  that,  he  kept  closely 
to  the  house  again,  but  was  no  more 
companionable  than  before.  He  went 
out  only  to  avoid  visitors  ;  ordinarily 
he  locked  himself  in,  communicated  in 
monosyllables  and  as  seldom  as  possible 
with  the  servants — honest  Varro  not  ex- 
cepted— had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
keeping  his  temper  over  the  conjectures 
of  Marius,  and  stood  idle  and  absent- 
minded  before  his  half-finished  statues. 
It  was  only  after  a  long  time  that  a  sort 
of  balance  was  restored  ;  he  grew  gentler 
and  sunnier,  but  no  more  communica- 
tive, and  he  lived  in  closer  retirement 
than  ever,  protecting  his  privacy  with 
bolt  and  bar.  The  report  went  abroad 
over  Rome,  meanwhile,  that  the  emper- 
or's visit  had  turned  the  artist's  brain  ; 
and  the  position  of  Marius  was  difficult. 
Finally,  the  eccentricity  of  his  protege 
became  too  much  for  even  him,  and 
there  was  a  quarrel. 

The  occasion  was  as  follows :  One 
morning  Marius  appeared  with  an  im- 
portant expression  upon  his  face  at  the 
house  of  Camillus,  whom  he  startled 
again  out  of  idle  brooding. 

*'  But  now,  my  youngster  !  "  he  cried, 
"  what  will  you  give  for  my  news  ?  "  And 
he  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  announce  a  visit  from  the  prin- 
cess Julia  that  afternoon  ;  it  was  her 
wish  to  inspect  by  herself  the  artist's 
studio.  "  Of  course  you  have  heard 
enough  about  her  ?  " 


lus 


"  Not   the    least    thing,    said   Camil- 


"No  ?     Then  I  congratulate  you.  You 


are  about  to  make  an  extraordinary  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  Hardly  ;   I  shall  not  be  at  home." 

"  Man,  are  3^ou  really  out  of  your 
senses  ? "  cried  Marius.  "  In  the  first 
place,  that  will  not  do  !  and  besides — 
there  is  no  use  wasting  any  ordinary 
common-sense  upon  one  of  you  fellows, 
but  we  can  appeal  to  universal  human 
instincts,  eh? — I  tell  you,  Camillus,  a 
more  beautiful  woman  than  this  Julia 
you  have  never  seen  in  all  your  life  !  " 

Camillus  gave  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  I  know  what  I  am  saying — with  all 
deference  to  the  taste  you  are  develop- 
ing by  your  nightly  study  of  models. 
My.  dear  fellow,  I  am  more  than  half 
minded  to  let  you  come  to  grief,  for  the 
very  mischief  of  it ;  you  have  deseiwed 
it ;  but  the  stakes  are  too  high.  What  is 
more,  this  Julia  has  not  only  a  marvel- 
lous beauty,  but  she  is  clever,  eccentric, 
and  she  has  a  genuine  taste  for  your  art. 
Listen  to  me.  She  is  a  niece  of  the 
emperor  ;  not  indeed  of  the  nearest 
kin,  but  he  idolizes  her  and  has  utterly 
spoiled  her,  does  her  pleasui'e  in  every- 
thing, and  lets  her  wind  him  around  her 
little  finger.  With  all  that,  she  makes 
scarcely  a  pretence  of  conceahng  how 
little  she  cares  for  him  and  for  society 
in  general.  At  first  she  Uved  at  court, 
and  there  grew  to  be  twenty-three  or 
foiu'  years  old,  without  giving  anybody 
the  slightest  opportunity  of  hinting  any- 
thing against  her  except  the  most  un- 
heard-of pride — you  know  what  that 
means — or  perhaps  you  do  not — that  the 
women  of  the  imperial  court — well — are 
no  exception  to  our  general  rule.  But 
this  Julia — hands  off !  At  last  she 
got  it  into  her  head  that  court  life  was 
insipid,  beneath  her  dignity  ;  and  even 
the  emperor  could  not  hold  her !  She 
now  lives  entirely  alone,  so  that  Claud- 
ius himself  is  almost  afraid  to  disturb 
her,  and  that  must  be  an  extraordinary 
occasion  upon  which  she  lets  anyone 
get  a  glimpse  of  her.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  benevolent  interpretations ; 
but  I  am  convinced  there  is  nothing 
worse  behind  it  than  her  own  caprice  ; 
and  even  that  has  changed,  for  all  this 
happened  a  year  ago.  Now  you  can  un- 
derstand the  honor  paid  you  ;  to-mor- 
row Rome  will  be  full  of  it,  and  you  will 
be  reinstated  in  evervbodv's  envy." 
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"I  am  in  no  position  to  make  use  of 
this  favorable  opportunity,  and  I  beg 
you,  Marius,  to  excuse  me." 

"  But  how,  my  dearest  fellow  ?  " 

*'  Pardon  me,  old  friend.  Though  I 
cannot  give  you  a  detailed  explanation, 
it  is  just  now  impossible  for  me  to  see 
people  ;  least  of  all  such  a  woman  as  you 
have  described.  Tell  her  whatever  you 
think  best,  and  do  not  spare  me." 

"  Good  ;  she  shall  hear  that  you  have 
certainly  gone  mad,"  replied  Marius, 
with  the  dry  tone  of  suppressed  passion  ; 
and  then  he  broke  out,  and  poured  over 
Camillus  such  a  flood  of  rage,  that  the 
latter  parted  from  him  without  saying 
a  word. 

m. 

Nor  did  he  return  ;  and  Marius  was 
alone  with  old  Varro  at  the  door  when, 
rather  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  great 
lady  and  her  attendant  descended  from 
the  litter.  Julia  recognized  Marius,  for 
whom  she  had  always  felt  a  liking,  and 
gave  him  a  friendly  greeting. 

"  And  where  is  the  master  of  the 
house  ?  He  is  a  friend  of  yours,  is  he 
not?" 

Marius  stammered  an  excuse,  as  well 
as  he  could  :  the  imlucky  artist  had  not 
been  at  home  ;  was  not  even  in  the  city, 
when  Marius  had  endeavored  to  give 
him  the  message.  How  deeply  he  would 
regret  the  favor  he  had  missed  !  Would 
the  artist  be  granted  permission  to  sue 
for  pardon  himself  ?  He,  Marius,  had 
sent  someone  out  in  search  of  him,  and 
had  waited  until  it  had  grown  too  late  to 
inform  the  princess  of  his  disappearance. 

"  It  is  well  that  we  do  not  come  on 
his  account,"  said  Julia,  smiling.  "  Of 
course  you  can  serve  as  guide  yourself  ?  " 

Marius  opened  the  door  tliat  divided 
the  entrance  hall  from  the  ground-floor. 
The  latter,  built  in  a  great  square 
around  the  courtyard,  which  was  open 
to  the  sky  and  decorated  artistically 
with  growing  plants  and  fountains, 
consisted  mainly  of  an  arcade  with 
apartments,  separate  and  in  suites, 
opening  into  it.  Space  and  light  were 
most  happily  utilized  to  give  the  ex- 
hibited works  of  art  their  fullest  possi- 
ble effect ;  each  one  was  approachable 
from  every  side,  separated  from  those 


next  to  it  by  a  considerable  interval, 
either  by  one  of  the  central  columns  or 
by  a  drapery  that  supplied  a  back- 
ground of  the  requisite  color.  Camil- 
lus had  disposed  of  his  own  produc- 
tions in  the  side  rooms,  the  doors  of 
which  had  been  replaced  by  curtains. 

Julia  was  delighted  vdth  this  ar- 
rangement, and  listened  carefully  to  the 
historical  elucidations  which  Marius 
gave  learnedly  and  glibly  as  they  stood 
before  the  antiques.  She  gave  herself 
up  with  keen  and  intelligent  enjoyment 
to  the  beauty  of  these  things,  and  then 
she  spoke  with  true  appreciation  of 
Camillus  himself.  It  happened  before 
long  that,  in  drawing  aside  another  cur- 
tain, she  found,  instead  of  a  statue,  a 
door  she  could  not  open. 

"Master  Camillus  must  keep  his 
loveliest  statue  hidden  here,"  she  said, 
and  passed  on.  Marius  shook  the  fast- 
ened door,  called  Varro,  and  asked  him 
to  open  it. 

"  I  believe,  sir,  certainly,  that  Camil- 
lus has  been  working  here,  but  upon 
something  that  ought  not  yet  to  be 
seen." 

"  He  wiU  allow  us  to  see  it,"  replied 
Marius. 

"  And  each  time," continued  Varro,  "he 
carefully  locks  and  unlocks  the  door  him- 
self.   Even  I  have  never  glanced  in  there. " 

"  But  you  have  another  key  ?  " 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  butler,  "but 
it  has  not  been  used  for  a  long  time, 
and  whether  I  can  find  it " 

"  See  that  you  do  find  it,  without 
further  objection,"  answered  Marius, 
authoritatively. 

Back  came  the  old  man,  therefore, 
before  many  minutes,  and  shoved  aside 
the  inner  bolt.  Marius  announced  to 
the  princess,  who  had  been  meanwhile 
admiring  an  antique  faun  near  by,  that 
the  room  was  open.  Out  of  good-na- 
ture, and  not  to  disappoint  her  zealous 
guide,  she  went  back  with  him,  and 
entered.  Yet  scarcely  had  she  taken 
two  steps  forward,  when  she  cried 
"Emilia!"  as  if  in  great  alarm,  and 
caught  at  the  half-open  door.  Her  at- 
tendant hastened  toward  her,  and  still 
more  quickly  and  not  less  dumfounded, 
came  Marius.  But  Julia,  covered  with 
deep  blushes,  thrust  him  violently  back, 
pulled  Emilia  over  the  threshold,  and 
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closed  and  bolted  the  door.  "Look 
there  !  "  she  cried,  trembling  with  an 
almost  uncontrollable  excitement. 

The  room  was  in  fact  Camillus's 
studio,  though  it  had  not  long  been 
used  for  that  purpose,  since  only  a  few 
tools  lay  scattered  about,  and  there  was 
but  a  single  statue — a  wondrous  one — of 
marble.  It  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  upon  such  a  high  base  that  one 
had  to  look  up  to  it  a  Httle.  The 
circular  pedestal  supported  an  elliptical 
shell  with  gently  upward  curving  sides, 
or  better,  a  calyx,  formed  of  broad 
overhanging  leaves  arranged  in  a  simple 
wreath ;  and  upon  this  rested  the  life- 
size  bust  of  a  woman,  just  as  Camillus 
had  seen  her  on  that  night,  and  unceas- 
ingly ever  since,  in  all  the  scarcely 
veiled  beauty  of  the  original.  The  work 
was  almost  completed,  and  a  marvellous 
resemblance  it  bore  to  the  woman  who 
stood  before  it. 

She  had  grown  pale  again  ;  with  mis- 
giving and  confusion  she  looked  almost 
appealingly  at  EmiHa,  who  also  re- 
mained silent,  but  at  last  said,  softly  : 
"  How  was  that  possible ! " 

"  Keally,  how  is  that  possible  ?  "  re- 
peated Emilia.  "When  has  he  seen  you 
like  that  ?  " 

"When  like  that?  When  has  he 
seen  me  at  all?"  cried  Julia,  crimson- 
ing again  at  the  inconsiderate  question. 
"But  I  know!" 

"You  know,  Julia?" 

"  Hush  !  And  he  shall  atone  for  his 
insolence ! " 

Both  were  silent  once  more,  while 
Julia  stared  angrily  at  the  floor.  Em- 
ilia, however,  gazed  steadily  at  the 
statue,  except  that  now  and  then  she 
compared  it  quietly  with  the  princess. 
"  How  beautiful ! "  she  said,  at  last. 
Julia  threw  one  rebuking  glance  upon 
the  impertinent  maid ;  then  allowed 
another  and  a  more  searching  one  to 
glide  over  to  the  marble  and  remain 
fixed  there  ;  fixed  so  long  that  her  eye 
lost  its  angry  fire,  her  compressed  Hps 
relaxed,  and  she  unconsciously  repeated 
EmiHa's  words,  "  It  is  beautiful." 

Emilia  took  this  as  the  signal  for  en- 
thusiastic praise.  Julia  let  her  talk, 
half  listened  to  her,  and  meanwhile  con- 
tinued her  inspection,  pausing  here  and 
there  to  give  heed  to  an  indefinable  feel- 


ing, which  rose  and  vanished  again. 
The  charm  of  the  unexpected  homage 
gradually  became  so  fascinating  and  so 
deUcious,  that  it  was  not  until  a  long 
time  after  Emilia  had  ceased  chatter- 
ing that  the  princess  said,  hesitatingly  : 
"We  must  go."  Once  more  she  lost 
herself  in  a  current  of  thought  that 
gave  her  eye  a  mysterious  expression  ; 
and  then  she  glanced  keenly  at  her  at- 
tendant, and  nodded  :  "  Enough  for  the 
present.  Now  think  quick  and  invent  a 
story  for  old  Marius.  For,  listen,"  she 
said,  stopping,  with  a  threatening  ring 
in  her  voice,  "  no  one  must  know  what 
has  happened." 

They  found  the  two  men  outside, 
waiting  at  a  respectful  distance.  Em- 
ilia closed  the  door  carefully,  and  ex- 
plained to  Marius,  in  a  low  voice,  that 
in  entering  the  smaller  room,  the  prin- 
cess had  stumbled,  and  that  it  had  taken 
all  this  time  for  her  to  recover  herself 
and  to  rearrange  her  somewhat  disor- 
dered attire.  Marius  looked  over  at  her, 
acknowledged  with  a  dutiful  bow  this 
draft  upon  his  credulity,  and  approach- 
ing Julia,  expressed  with  the  utmost  po- 
liteness his  regret  for  the  accident. 
She  had  at  once  renewed  her  scrutiny 
of  the  sculptures,  and  now  made  no  an- 
swer whatever.  Apparently  her  mood 
had  entirely  changed :  to  the  old  mas- 
ters she  gave  only  a  distracted  atten- 
tion, but  more  narrowly  than  before  she 
searched  for  a  certain  something  in  the 
productions  of  Camillus  himself.  But 
she  found  nothing,  and  could  no  longer 
force  herself  to  follow  Marius  farther. 
Under  the  plea  of  weariness,  she  re- 
quested him  to  call  her  servants,  and 
quickly  took  her  departure.  Upon  the 
threshold  she  turned  once  more  to  Ma- 
rius. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  Emilia  may  have 
told  you ;  undoubtedly,  it  was  some 
equivocation  that  could  not  have  de- 
ceived you.  I  have  seen  something  in 
that  room  which  has  much — surpnsed 
me.  I  desire  that  no  other  person  what- 
ever shall  look  in  there  ;  this  I  beg  of 
you  and  pledge  you  by  your  honor. 
Be  indifferent  to  my  reasons,  and  to 
the  whole  affair.  By  the  bye,  Camil- 
lus should  have  no  suspicion  ;  I  do  not 
wish  to  woimd  him.  You  will  answer 
for  your  servant  ?  " 
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Under  the  assurances  of  Marius,  she 
entered  the  litter,  followed  by  Emilia, 
and  each  one  of  the  four  sank  into  silent 
thought. 

After  a  while  Julia  said  :  "  Do  you 
know  how  I  came  to  recognize  the  attire 
in  which  Camillus  has  represented  me  ? 
Some  weeks  ago — there  was  a  full  moon 
at  the  time — I  stood  at  the  window  in 
the  park,  both  lamps  burning  in  front 
of  me.  It  was  bed-time,  and  I  was  tak- 
ing a  final  glance  at  the  mirror.  I 
looked  like  that.  I  was  pleased  with 
the  picture  myself,  and  grew  absorbed 
in  gazing  at  it.  He  must  have  stood 
directly  opposite.  But  how  had  he 
gained  an  entrance  ?  " 

When  Camillus  returned,  Marius  ad- 
dressed him  laconically.  "  The  princess 
Julia  has  been  here.  I  have  tried  to  re- 
pair your  folly,  have  made  excuses  for 
you,  and  have  asked  permission  for  you 

to  tender  further  excuses  yourself 

But  there  will  be  no  need  of  that,"  he 
went  on,  as  Camillus  frowned ;  "  there 
w^as  nothing  said  about  you,  and  only 
a  httle  about  your  work  ;  and  the  prin- 
cess had  enough  of  it  when  she  was  half 
through." 

"  It  was  well,  then,  that  I  was  not 
present,"  said  Camillus,  cooll3^ 

"  I  only  hope,"  concluded  Marius,  in  a 
similar  tone,  "  that  the  matter  will  not 
result  unpleasantly  for  you." 

"Have  patience  a  few  days  more, 
Marius ;  for  I  am  going  back  to 
Greece." 


IV. 


Upon  the  following  day,  Camillus  was 
summoned  to  wait  upon  the  princess, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  decline 
such  an  invitation,  he  obeyed.  Julia 
soon  knew  her  own  mind,  or  thought 
she  did,  at  least.  She  must  make  the 
acquaintance  of  this  Camillus.  If  she 
was  disappointed  in  him,  she  would  in- 
form him  of  her  discovery,  and  com- 
mand him  either  to  destroy  the  bust, 
or  to  give  her  possession  of  it.  How- 
ever, if  he  was  what  she  fancied  him  to 
be 

And  she  gave  a  free  rein  to  this 
fancy,  until  it  mastered  her  and  led  her 
far  afield.     She  had  never  met  a  man 


who  could  satisfy  her  fastidious  taste, 
but  nevertheless  she  longed  to  find  one, 
and  she  had  meditated  often  and  deeply 
enough  upon  the  manner  of  man  he 
must  be  :  different,  very  different  from 
Camillus,  as  for  a  day  past  she  had  fan- 
cied the  latter  ;  but  with  astonishing 
swiftness  she  had  come  to  prefer  this 
new  conception,  and  it  now  seemed  to 
her  that  her  lover  must  be  like  that,  shy 
and  yet  bold,  manly  and  withal  a  child  ; 
in  a  word  endowed  with  a  genuine  artist 
nature.  Her  clear  mind,  practical  even 
in  its  pleasures,  busied  itself  at  once  with 
the  necessary  means  to  her  end,  and  for 
that  very  reason  deceived  her  about  this 
preconceived  passion.  She  would  have 
been  amazed,  had  she  been  able  to  ob- 
serve herself  as  impartially  and  criti- 
cally as  she  was  wont  to  observe  others. 
Emilia  noticed  how  changed  she  seemed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  ;  how  im- 
petuous, wilful,  lovable,  girlish — albeit 
scarcely  bashful — she  had  grown  ! 

There  were  a  few  preliminary  ques- 
tions to  be  settled.  Emilia  was  taken 
into  confidence  and  made  use  of  as  far 
as  seemed  necessary  ;  as  for  the  rest — 
she  might  draw  whatever  inferences  she 
pleased.  Would  it  be  well  to  introduce 
Camillus  at  once  to  the  nocturnal  witch- 
ery of  the  park  ?  No,  that  would  have 
spoiled  the  surprise,  for  Emilia  had  had 
time  and  opportunity  for  secret  inqui- 
ries, and  the  sagacity  of  the  two  women 
was  not  at  fault  in  concluding  that  Ca- 
millus's  first  visit  had  been  his  last.  How 
could  Julia  best  meet  him,  without  los- 
ing too  much,  since  so  much  had  already 
been  offered  him?  At  last  she  resolved 
to  assume  the  self-contained,  calm  dig- 
nity which  befitted  her  as  a  princess, 
and  which,  as  she  well  knew,  would  still 
allow  her  womanhood  to  assert  its  right. 
What  was  most  essential,  namely,  a  pre- 
text for  all  this,  she  had  found  soon 
enough  :  she  would  entrust  the  sculpt- 
or with  some  commissions,  and  together 
they  could  determine  upon  the  subjects. 
There  was  but  one  embarrassment : 
Julia  had  altogether  too  prominent  a 
role  in  her  little  comedy  to  allow  her 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle. 
Here  she  envied  Emilia.  The  latter 
proposed  that  Camillus  should  be  re- 
ceived in  the  great  hall  of  mirrors,  but 
Julia  rejected  the  idea ;  it  would  only 
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disturb  the  freedom  of  her  own  move- 
ments ;  the  more  she  saw  of  herself,  the 
less  would  she  see  of  Camillus ;  and 
more  than  all,  it  was  in  horribly  poor 
taste. 

At  any  rate,  she  did  not  fail  to  sub- 
ject him  to  a  critical  inspection  while  he 
was  waiting  for  her.  When  she  found 
that  thus  far  he  had  not  disappointed 
her  fancy,  she  made  her  appearance,  not 
without  a  certain  shame  at  the  advan- 
tage she  had  taken  of  his  unwariness. 
The  surprise  was  perfectly  successful, 
and  the  discomfiture  of  Camillus  was 
pitiful  to  see.  He  too  had  been  study- 
ing a  role,  or  had  at  least  exercised  some 
control  over  himself  in  suffering  this 
unwelcome  interruption  of  his  indolent 
melancholy,  and  in  attempting  a  some- 
what more  courtly  bearing ;  and  now  a 
single  instant  made  short  work  of  his 
new  composure,  of  his  old  depression, 
and  of  the  man  himself !  He  stared  at 
the  princess  with  wide  eyes  and  open 
mouth,  as  if  he  had  lost  his  senses  ; 
when  she  addressed  him,  "Camillus,  the 
son  of  Symmachus  ?  "  he  said  absolutely 
nothing  ;  and  when  she  added — awk- 
wardly enough,  for  this  previous  prep- 
aration was  quite  contrary  to  her  own 
manner — '*  The  young  master,  whose 
genius  and  fame  have  ranked  him  with 
the  ancients,"  he  replied,  "Yes." 

Thereupon  ensued  a  rather  insipid 
conversation,  in  which  Julia  asked  rather 
disconnected  questions,  and  Camillus 
made  more  or  less  ridiculous  answers. 
She  regretted  not  finding  him  at  home 
on  her  recent  visit  ;  he  cried  out  that 
he  had  been  a  fool !  She  expressed  a 
wish  that  he  might  execute  some  com- 
missions for  her ;  and  for  very  rapture 
he  could  make  no  answer  at  all.  She 
mentioned  her  park,  in  which  these 
statues  were  to  be  placed,  and  he  inter- 
rupted: "I  am  acquainted  with  it!" 
It  was  fortunate  that  he  was  in  no 
position  to  heed  what  he  was  saying, 
and  that  he  had  in  Julia  such  a  well- 
informed  auditor.  Emilia  was  listen- 
ing near  by,  with  somewhat  malicious 
pleasure  ;  to  any  other  person  the  situ- 
ation would  have  seemed  scarcely  ex- 
plicable, yet  certainly  absurd.  Julia  her- 
self, as  soon  as  her  curiosity  and  her 
delight  in  punishing  him  had  been  fully 
satisfied,  found  it  uncomfortable  and  a 


trifle  tedious.  She  offered  to  show  Ca- 
millus the  art-treasures  with  which  she 
was  surrounded  —  for  the  most  part 
Greek  sculptures  dating  from  the  choic- 
est periods — and  she  herself  led  the  way. 
At  last,  therefore,  Camillus  had  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  possession  of  himself,  or 
at  least  to  reach  ground  where  he  was 
accustomed,  unconsciously  and  neces- 
sarily, to  move  freely.  He  soon  found 
his  tongue  again,  and  at  first  expressing 
his  opinion  in  response  to  her  inquiiy, 
then  led  on  by  her  gentle  contradiction, 
he  finally  took  and  kept  the  lead  in  con- 
versation. His  words  came  faster  and 
faster,  in  an  ever  more  impetuous  flow  ; 
the  presence  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
which  till  now  had  caught  his  breath 
away  as  with  a  storm,  became  an  en- 
kindling breeze  beneath  whose  force  his 
enthusiasm  rose  like  a  flame,  fed  by  the 
beautiful  works  of  art  before  him  ;  and 
both  women  hung  upon  his  flashing 
eye,  his  glowing  cheeks,  and  eloquent 
lips  with  an  interest  in  which,  as  in  his 
own  ardor  for  his  theme,  there  was  a 
marked  personal  element.  Julia,  cold 
as  she  was,  turned  with  sparkling  eyes 
and  pressed  Emilia's  hand.  Camillus 
paused  when  he  grew  aware  of  their 
silence,  and  apologized.  But  the  dar- 
ing consciousness  of  power,  which  had 
carried  him  beyond  himself,  sank  only 
enough  to  leave  him  in  a  new  happiness 
and  perfect  self-confidence,  and  he 
talked  on  without  embarrassment.  Ju- 
lia found  this  unexpected  alteration  of 
manner  almost  more  attractive  than  the 
powerful  flight  of  his  imagination.  She 
joined  in  eagerly,  and  the  conversation, 
hitherto  so  one-sided,  became  a  swift 
— almost  a  confidential — interchange  of 
opinions.  Then  Julia  reverted  to  her 
wish,  which  she  now  expressed  as  a  sin- 
cere entreaty.  She  desired  him  to  ex- 
ecute two  works  :  the  first — destined 
for  a  particularly  favorable  position  in 
her  park — to  represent  a  conflict  be- 
tween a  man  and  wild  animal,  such  as 
she  had  lately  seen  in  the  arena  ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  there  was  in  this  very 
park  a  building,  and  within  the  build- 
ing a  room,  for  which  she  had  long  been 
seeking  a  worthy  content.  It  ought  to 
be  a  work  of  art  of  the  most  noble  style, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  definite  char- 
acter ;  she   herself   had   conceived   and 
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grown  attached  to  the  idea  of  a  dying 
Lucretia,  only  there  had  been  no  artist 
to  whose  genius  she  might  safely  en- 
trust the  task.  Would  Camillus  be  the 
one  ?  He  must  come  out  the  next  day 
and  bring  his  answer. 

Camillus  asked  why  he  could  not  give 
his  promise  at  once,  but  she  insisted 
upon  what  she  termed  a  time  for  reflec- 
tion, and  he  gladly  assented. 


V. 


This  second  visit  lasted  longer  than 
the  one  of  the  day  before.  Outside 
the  villa,  as  well  as  within  it,  there  were 
many  noteworthy  things  to  be  seen. 
They  walked  through  the  park,  taking 
many  a  roundabout  way — it  seemed  to 
Camillus  not  of  such  infinite  extent 
as  before,  but  so  much  more  lovely — 
and  at  last  Julia  led  back  her  guest 
to  the  room  of  the  dying  Lucretia.  It 
was  a  small,  solitary  apartment,  of  circu- 
lar shape,  the  walls  decorated  with  se- 
vere simplicity,  and  overhead  a  cupola 
through  which  the  daylight  poured  in 
a  full  stream.  At  a  word  from  Julia, 
curtains  were  drawn,  toning  down  the 
sunshine  to  a  solemn  twilight.  Then 
she  brought  some  tablets,  upon  which 
she  had  attempted  to  sketch  her  idea 
of  the  subject.  CamiDus  looked  care- 
fully at  the  skilfully  executed  drawings, 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  should  call  this  the  work  of  a  dil- 
ettante," he  said,  "  with  undoubted  in- 
dependence of  conception,  but  working 
within  that  limit  beyond  which  alone  lie 
all  the  greater  efforts  of  our  art ;  some 
one  inspired  with  serious  purpose  to  give 
a  worthy  expression  to  his  imaginations, 
and  gifted  with  a  happy  faculty  for  draw- 
ing. You  will  pardon  my  frankness, 
princess  ?  " 

"I  had  supposed,"  replied  Julia,  with 
some  sensitiveness,  "  that  these  efforts — 
this  one  at  least — and  this — did  not  de- 
serve such  severe  criticism." 

"  It  was  honestly  meant,  and  so  was 
my  praise.  It  may  be  that  I  am  wrong  ; 
but  ever  since  you  first  projDOsed  this 
subject  yesterday,  a  conception  of  it  has 
come  to  me,  so  definite  and  exclusive 
from  the  very  outset,  that  it  has  only 
grown    clearer    and    firmer,    and    that 


now — as  is  always  the  way  with  us — I 
should  be  blind  and  deaf  even  toward  a 
better  one." 

"  These  drawings  could  not  be  that, 
of  course,"  said  Julia,  and  handed  them 
to  Emilia  as  if  she  were  getting  rid  of 
something  unpleasant.  "  No,  no,  I  am 
not  angry.  You  shall  follow  your  own 
idea  ;  that  is  exactly  what  I  wish,  and 
I  promise  not  to  disturb  you  by  any 
impatience.  I  shall  find  opportunity 
enough  in  some  other  way,"  she  added, 
smilingly,  "to  take  revenge  for  your 
rudeness.  You  must  grant  me  one  thing 
— for  I  have  forgotten  to  say  that  this 
work  must  not  be  done  at  your  house, 
but  here ;  I  am  as  jealous  for  your 
plan  as  for  my  own  ;  it  is  after  all  my 
production,  of  which  I  am  proud  and 
which  shall  exist  for  me  alone  ;  and  I 
will  not  have  it  profaned  by  the  pres- 
ence of  those  who  might  come  unasked. 
Permit  me  and  no  one  else,  if  you  will, 
now  and  then  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  work — not  often  ;  and  T  promise 
you  once  more,  that  you  will  not  be 
troubled  by  a  single  word.  How  could 
I  be  so  obstinate  ! " 

It  was  hard  for  Camillus  to  reply, 
and  Julia  ended  merrily  :  "  Let  us  try. 
You  shall  be  master  here  in  every  sense." 

Some  wonderful  weeks  followed.  As 
fast  as  tongue  could  carry  it,  the  report 
of  the  liaison  between  princess  and  ar- 
tist was  spread  abroad  through  Eome  ; 
it  was  the  inexhaustible  theme  of  con- 
versation in  the  higher  as  well  as  the 
lower  circles  of  society  ;  and  one  could 
scarcely  have  comprehended  why  such 
an  uproar  should  be  made  over  an  oc- 
currence so  commonplace  as  to  be  con- 
sidered harmless,  had  it  not  been  that 
especial  emphasis  was  everywhere  laid 
upon  the  moral  of  the  story,  namely, 
that  the  most  rigid  virtue  —  or  to  use 
a  word  then  more  intelligible  to  Ro- 
mans— the  loftiest  pride — would  at  last 
find  its  master. 

The  imperious  spirit  of  Julia  was  con- 
tent to  let  people  talk,  loud  or  low,  as 
they  liked  ;  but  she  wished  to  guard 
Camillus  from  contagion,  and  some  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken.  When  Claud- 
ius himself  made  inquiries  of  his  niece, 
she  simply  asked  him  for  the  honor  of  a 
visit  to  her  villa.  He  made  his  appear- 
ance there,  admired  what  was  not  yet 
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sufficiently  finished  to  be  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, and  through  this  sanction  si- 
lenced the  scandal,  or  at  least  subdued 
it  to  an  undertone,  and  that  was  enough. 
His  coming  again  a  few  times  was  un- 
avoidable, and  so  was  Camillus's  attend- 
ance at  court  ;  but  this  was  accom- 
plished with  simply  a  slight  loss  of  time. 
Every  remaining  instant  Camillus  de- 
voted to  his  work  and  to  his  love. 

These  grew  apace,  and  resembled 
each  other  even  in  this  :  that  a  deep  si- 
lence reigned  over  both.  But  how  was 
Camillus  able  at  present  to  create  such 
an  image  of  peace  after  the  storm  ?  he, 
whose  soul  was  a  glowing  flood,  melt- 
ing with  its  silent  pressure  the  shell 
of  her  timid  reverence  ?  Could  he 
doubt  that  Julia,  calm  as  she  appeared 
— and  she  was  calm  in  her  way,  because 
she  felt  certain  of  her  own  inclination 
and  of  his,  and  of  every  favor  of  cir- 
cumstance— could  he  doubt  that  some- 
thing stronger  than  caprice,  something 
more  intimate  than  mere  friendship, 
drew  her  toward  him  ?  But  he  asked 
no  questions,  either  of  her  or  of  him- 
self, not  because  the  question  would  be 
frightened  from  his  lips  by  the  brilliancy 
of  her  princely  rank,  but  because  his  own 
feeling  was  so  young,  and  with  all  its 
power  so  na'ive  as  yet,  that  the  mere 
presentiment  of  her  affection  was  enough 
for  him.  Whether  she  knew  of  his  love  ? 
and  what  would  come  of  it  all? — these 
were  questions  of  which  he  thought  still 
less  ;  he  bore  in  his  heart  a  sun  which 
was  as  yet  but  in  the  early  sky  of  a  day 
that  it  would  fill  with  light. 

They  saw  each  other  daily.  As  early 
as  possible,  Camillus  entered  the  villa, 
where  he  disturbed  no  one.  Toward 
mid-day  came  a  gentle  knock  at  the 
door  of  his  working-room,  the  signal 
that  Julia  was  going  to  dinner.  She 
had  asked  him  if  he  would  not  give  her 
his  company  ;  and  after  that  they  found 
themselves  together  at  the  table!  Emi- 
lia was  the  only  other  person  present  ex- 
cept an  occasional  guest,  by  whose  pres- 
ence, when  it  was  unavoidable,  Julia  did 
not  let  herself  be  annoyed,  although 
Marius,  whom  she  requested  Camillus  to 
bring  whenever  he  wished,  was  the  only 
guest  she  was  glad  to  see.  The  meals 
were  enjoyed  leisurely,  and  then  the 
little  company  scattered  again,  and  Ca- 


millus went  on  with  his  work.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  Julia  was  wont  to  visit 
him.  She  watched  him  quietly,  heard 
him  explain  the  technical  side  of  his 
employment  and  what  was  literally 
"  art "  in  it,  but  refrained  carefully,  as 
she  had  promised,  from  any  expression 
of  opinion  about  the  work  itself.  But 
what  she  loved  best  was  in  some  evening 
walk  through  the  garden,  to  hear  him 
speak  of  the  nature  of  this  creative  skill, 
or  of  those  old  golden  days  of  his  native 
Greece.  This  did  not  happen  often,  be- 
cause Julia  ceased  to  invite  him  to  it, 
and  CamiUus  did  not  seek  for  an  oc- 
casion. It  was  his  highest  theme — ex- 
cept that  one  which  he  was  not  yet 
minded  to  attempt — but  to  summon  it 
at  any  instant  was  beyond  his  power, 
even  beyond  his  wish ;  and  out  of  the 
stores  of  his  rich  culture  and  manifold 
experience  in  other  things  he  was  able 
to  bring  forth  more  than  Julia  was  ac- 
customed to  find  in  her  own  country- 
men, while  it  all  bore  the  stamp  of  his 
own  personality. 

The  model  of  Lucre tia,  for  whose  atti- 
tude and  drapery  Emilia  had  consented 
to  pose,  was  near  completion.  Camillus 
allowed  only  a  few  subordinate  deficien- 
cies to  remain  ;  everything  essential  and 
significant  was  as  delicately  expressed 
in  the  clay  as  it  would  be  in  the  mar- 
ble that  was  to  make  it  immortal  ;  for 
before  Camillus  touched  the  latter,  he 
wished  to  exhibit  the  whole  work  to  Ju- 
lia, and  to  ask  whether  she  was  satisfied. 
She  anticipated  him. 

For  some  days  she  had  seemed  more 
quiet  and  thoughtful  than  before  ;  then, 
one  afternoon,  she  came  into  his  room 
earlier  than  usual  and  alone.  Li  his  ea- 
gerness to  finish,  he  worked  on,  and  she 
watched  him  a  while  in  silence.  But 
her  eye  followed  his  movements  mechan- 
ically.    At  last  she  said,  slowly  : 

"I  have  kept,  my  promise,  have  I  not, 
Camillus  ?  I  kept  it  in  spite  of  myself, 
for  I  might  have  interrupted  you  before. 
You  have  finished  now  ;  your  marble  will 
be  exacth'  like  the  clay — and  it  shall 
be,  do  you  hear  ?  I  wish  it !  But  tell 
me,  is  this  the  d^ing  Lucretia,  the  high- 
spirited  woman  who  made  an  end  to  her 
shame  with  a  dagger-thrust  in  her  own 
breast,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  a 
revolution,  for  the  liberation  of  a  whole 
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people  ?  Here  lies  a  figure  so  noble, 
yet  so  tranquil,  that  we  ought  in  looking 
at  it  to  grow  forgetful  of  all  the  world  ; 
and  tlie  grief  you  have  placed  upon  her 
brow  is  like  the  cloud  beneath  which 
the  ocean  has  risen  in  wild  fury,  but 
which  now  is  vanishing,  low  down  on 
the  horizon,  leaving  behind  it  a  sea  that 
is  motionless  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
and  that  reflects  the  sunset  like  a  mir- 
ror." 

Camillus  had  listened  with  astonish- 
ment. At  last  he  nodded  as  if  gratified. 
"That  sounded  as  though  something 
worse  were  to  follow  than  this — praise. 
You  do  not  recognize  a  Lucretia  ?  You 
are  right,  princess  ;  I  have  not  created 
one,  have  not  wished  to  do  so ;  perhaps, 
if  I  may  speak  so  proudly,  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so.  I  must  say,"  he  contin- 
ued, after  a  pause,  "  that  Lucretia,  as  she 
is  represented  in  the  old  legend,  and 
thenceforth  on  the  lips  and  in  the  naive 
admiration  of  the  people — and  why  not 
also  in  the  prejudices  of  partisan  his- 
tory ? —  that  this  Lucretia  is  something 
for  which  I  feel  a  strong  antipathy.  It 
is  my  impression  only,  though  it  is  a 
very  strong  one,  that  a  true  woman — 
that  is,  not  Lucretia — would  have  killed 
herself  before  suffering  the  basest  out- 
rage from  a  man  whom  she  must  have 
hated  and  despised  ;  and  if  not  herself, 
then  him.  Would  that  have  given  a  less 
effective  signal  for  the  revolt  of  Rome  ?  " 

"  Are  you  so  severe  ?  But  life  has  no 
ideal  principles  like  philosophy,  nor  in- 
tuitions like  art ;  and  the  deepest  in- 
sight will  often  explain  and  acquit  what 
a  more  modest  experience  would  con- 
done, and  what  immaturity  alone  would 
accuse.     You  will  yet  learn." 

"  This  immaturity  is  mine,  for  the 
time  being,"  said  Camillus,  sharply,  and 
with  a  frown  ;  "  and  I  remember  with 
what  care  it  was  impressed  upon  me  in 
my  mother's  teachiug.  Moreover,  what 
have  I  accused  ?  At  most  only  tradition, 
which  I  believe  paints,  whether  pur- 
posely or  not,  in  false  colors.  But  it 
seems  to  me  I  should  never  have  begun 
my  work,  had  I  been  obliged  either  to 
represent  the  historical  figure,  or  to 
strip  off  from  that  whatever  I  did  not 
fancy,  and  construct  a  new  one  out  of 
the  little  that  remained.  This  might 
have  been  in  any  case  a  faithful  portrait 


of  an  honorable  matron — that  is  to  say, 
a  nonentity  for  art;  that  other  plan 
would  have  resulted  in  such  a  represen- 
tation as — well — as  that  which  you  have 
just  shown  me.  I  may  say  that,"  he 
cried,  impetuously,  "  for  who  could  un- 
derstand this  defect  better  than  your- 
self, princess  ?  Exactly  as  you  just  now 
described  this  woman's  form,  I  have  from 
the  first  instant  intended  it  to  be.  No 
dying  Lucretia — be  it  so !  Listead  of 
that,  a  woman  through  whose  soul  has 
passed  an  utter  humiliation,  and  who 
has  found  in  death,  even  if  she  has  not 
sought  it  there,  redemption  and  expia- 
tion. Who  can  say  that  this  is  the  fig- 
ure of  Lucretia,  that  this  light  trace 
around  the  eyes  and  mouth  betok- 
ens grief  over  the  deepest  shame,  that 
this  hand  covers  the  wound  through 
which  the  oppressed  spirit  forced  its 
own  way  to  freedom  ?  This  is  a  memo- 
rial which  might  be  erected  over  the 
destiny  of  many  a  great  soul,  which 
does  not  remind  us  of  one  fate,  but  of 
all.  And  therefore,  why  could  not  any- 
one who  cherishes  so  high  an  ideal  of 
Lucretia,  find  a  Lucretia  in  this  statue  ? 
Call  it  whatever  you  please  ;  name  it  the 
dying  Lucretia,  and  it  is  that ! 

"And  do  you  really  think  I  ought 
to  have  indicated  through  some  device, 
some  accessory — granted  it  was  success- 
ful— that  by  Lucretia's  death  the  peo- 
ple were  incited  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  their  kings  ?  So  that  the  statue 
might  appropriately  be  set  up  on  the 
oj)en  market-place,  to  remind  Rome  of 
its  liberty?  Not  you,  princess,  for  you 
have  said  yourself  that  in  gazing  upon 
such  repose  we  could  grow  forgetful  of 
all  the  world.  Let  art  make  man,  and 
not  a  nation,  free !  " 

Julia  looked  fixedly  at  him.  In  any 
other  mood  she  might  have  jokingly  re- 
proached him  with  his  republican  ten- 
dencies, as  she  had  done  before  this, 
or  else  besought  him  seriously  not  to 
speak  so  frankly  except  to  her.  She  did 
not  think  of  that  now.  But  Camillus 
paused,  and  then  continued,  quietly  : 

"I  am  content  in  one  respect,  at  least : 
from  the  moment  when  you  entrusted 
me  with  this  task,  I  have  had  this  con- 
ception of  it,  and  no  other.  It  occurs 
to  me  just  now  for  the  first  time  whether 
I  still  deserve  the  censure  of  those  who 
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found  my  productions  too  dramatic,  too 
scenic,  and  thought  that  for  the  highest 
artistic  achievement  I  lacked  as  yet  the 
deepest  experience  of  life.  And  do  you 
taunt  me  with  this  same  lack,  and  then 
demand  from  my  art  the  exact  opposite  ? 
Or  do  you  not  ?  " 

Julia  made  no  immediate  answer,  and 
Camillus  turned  to  his  work  again.  But 
every  now  and  then  he  stole  a  glance 
at  her,  as  she  stood  there  with  bowed 
head,  closed  eyehds,  and  somewhat  pal- 
lid face  ;  and  he  asked  himself  what  mys- 
tery it  was  which  veiled  and  troubled 
that  clear,  resolute  nature. 

Then  she  began  to  speak,  and  the 
weight  of  that  same  veil  was  upon  her 
voice.  "I  have  had  to  repeat  to  my- 
self our  whole  conversation,  in  order 
to  understand  your  last  words.  But 
they  were  not  the  right  ones,  and  you 
have  only  wished  to  wound  me.  Never 
mind  ;  I  am  not  angry,"  she  said,  gently, 
and  for  a  moment  let  her  eyes,  brim- 
ming with  a  strange  bright  melancholy, 
rest  full  upon  his  face.  "  On  the  com- 
trary — "  and  she  resumed  her  tone  of 
quiet  meditation —  "  what  you  said  has 
made  me  feel  for  the  first  time  what  it 
was  that  I  really  wished.  I  accept  your 
defence  most  gladly,  and  still  it  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  We  must  cer- 
tainly imagine  Lucretia  to  have  been 
very  beautiful,  a  woman  whom  men — a 
woman  of  great  physical  charm.  I  do 
not  see  why  this  characteristic  is  incom- 
patible with  your  peculiar  conception  ; 
why  both  might  not  have  been  expressed 
together.  This  form" — she  pointed  to 
the  statue — "  is  beautiful,  but  with  such 
a  severe  beauty  that  one  can  think  of 
nothing  but  a  sacrificial  death.  Why 
have  you  not  given  the  woman  in  Lu- 
cretia that  which  was  her  due  ?  And — 
yes,  I  will  say  it :  why  have  you  not  un- 
veiled more  of  her  beauty  ?  " 

Camillus  stepped  back  and  looked 
critically  upon  his  work.  "  Impossi- 
ble ! "  he  then  exclaimed,  with  a  shake 
of  his  head.  "And  it  is  not  so.  If  I 
could  have  foreseen  such  a  criticism,  I 
might  have  taken  pains  to  avoid  it. 
Perhaps  not ;  for  without  thinking  of 
it,  I  have  represented  Lucretia  as  you 
would  have  her,  as  a  woman  of  matured 
beauty.  That  one  does  not  perceive 
that  first  may  be  true,  and  shall  be  ! 


But  there  she  is  !  To  unveil  more  would 
have  been  superfluous,  and  might  have 
drawn  the  attention  too  soon  from  that 
Avhich  is  of  most  importance  to  that 
which  is  secondary.  The  severity  of  the 
work  is  there  in  another  way  than  you 
imagine ;  it  lies  in  its  unity,  and  that 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any- 
thing." 

'(  Very  well,  Camillus.  It  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  exact  proportion 
for  the  mingling  of  such  elements.  And 
where  the  mingling  is  so  intimate  as  it 
is  here,  and  so  carefully  considered,  a 
quarrel  over  such  a  slight  difi'erence  is 
foolish,  either  between  artist  and  spec- 
tator, or  between  master  and  pupil.  But 
I  have — there  was — when  I  made  you 
that  visit  and  found  only  your  statues,  I 
was  struck  with  something,  and  I  am 
reminded  of  it  now :  I  saw  gods,  heroes, 
and  beautiful  youths  there,  but  in  all 
that  number  there  was  no  woman's  form 
— not  one,  Camillus." 

Camillus  was  confused.  After  a  while 
he  said,  in  a  low,  unsteady  tone  :  That 
was  only  because  you  did  not  see  her.  I 
might  have  shown  you  one,  and  it  would 
have  convinced  you." 

"  Ah  !  your  own  work  ?  " 

"Yes " 

"And  why  w^as  it  not  to  be  seen? 
Did  you  keep  it  hidden  ?  Out  of  jeal- 
ousy ?     Was  it  too  beautiful  ?  " 

"  Too  beautiful,  indeed." 

"So  that  you  made  it  all  for  youi*self  ! 
But  then,  of  coui'se,  after  the  Hfe  ?  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  you  will  not  show 
that  which  you  hold  so  dear  ?  " 

Camillus  shook  his  head,  parrying  the 
question. 

"Well,  then,  may  I  see  it,  Camil- 
lus?" 

"Impossible."  He  spoke  with  an 
efibrt. 

"  This  is  not  fair,  Camillus.  Have 
you  so  little  confidence  in  my  sympathy  ? 
Do  you  not  care  more  for  me  than  for 
anyone  of  the  crowd  who  disgust  you 
with  their  vapid  admiration  ?  Indeed 
you  do  not !  And  you^  talk  of  its  being 
your  own  work  ;  it  cannot  be  anything 
that  lias  to  hide  itself  in  darkness." 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  gather  a  thousand 
suns  to  shine  upon  it !  "  he  cried,  fer- 
vently. "  But -to  let  you  see  it — never  ! 
The  work  is  unfinished  ;  and  that  alone 
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is  the  reason  for  my  refusal.  I  once 
came  accidentally  upon  a  woman  sitting 
by  the  public  way,  scantily  clad,  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  feature  and  form. 
She  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  someone, 
and  I  had  time  and  opportunity  to  study 
her  minutely,  for  I  stood  concealed  near 
by,  and  she  did  not  move.  From  the 
first  moment  she  struck  me  as  an  ex- 
cellent subject,  and  the  longer  I  watched 
her,  the  more  certain  I  grew.  At  last 
she  went  away,  escaping  me  instantly. 
Once  at  home,  I  endeavored  to  give  her 
image  a  form.  And  I  have  a  right  to  be 
contented  with  my  effort.  Yet  the 
original  is  lovelier.  More  than  all,  in 
order  to  complete  it,  I  must  see  the 
original  again  just  as  I  saw  her  first. 
But  I  have  sought  her  in  vain,  and  my 
imperfect  work  shall  remain  in  its  dark- 
ness." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Julia  ;  and  they  both 
were  silent.  But  she  had  grown  more 
animated,  and  before  long  she  began 
again,  with  her  characteristic  decisive- 
ness :  "  This  has  led  us  aside,  and  since 
you  wish,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it. 
I  had  not  finished  either,  and  the  real 
defect  of  your  work  had  just  dawned  up- 
on me.  You  think  you  have  beaten  me, 
and  be  it  so  !  But  Lucretia  was  not 
merely  a  Roman,  and  not  simply  a  wom- 
an ;  she  was  a  wife.  And  this,  Camillus, 
is  after  all  the  highest  thing  in  a  wom- 
an's destiny.  Where  have  you  told  any- 
thing of  that  ?  I  see  nothing.  If  you 
talk  again  about  a  conscious  omission,  I 
shall  not  believe  you.  For  this  defect, 
also,  is  no  accident,  since  your  Lucre- 
tia must  lack  that  which  you  lack  your- 
self ;  she,  the  highest  expression,  you, 
the  highest  experience — tell  me,  Camil- 
lus, have  you  ever  loved  ?  " 

He  turned  away,  to  hide  his  flaming 
blushes. 

"  CamiUus ! " 

"  I — no — how  can  I "  he  stam- 
mered. 

"And  you  have  never  been  loved? 
Oh,  liar !  " 

A  peal  of  joy,  a  magician's  touch,  with 
which  his  panting  soul  broke  through 
its  barriers !  A  flood  of  ecstasy  seemed 
to  submerge  him  ;  whirled  helplessly 
away  by  it  he  turned  to  Julia,  and  fell, 
as  in  a  swoon,  into  the  arms  she  held 
open  toward  him. 


VI. 


What  an  intoxication  was  his,  that 
whole  long  evening  through  !  What 
a  revelry  of  memory  filled  the  night, 
spent  in  solitary  wandering  !  And 
when  he  awoke,  late  the  next  day, 
it  had  been  a  blessed  vision  that  had 
led  him  on  through  fields  of  rapture 
and  through  hours  of  separation,  to 
the  time  of  meeting  her  again.  But  he 
was  stupefied  stiU  with  the  joy,  which 
seemed  too  great  ;  he  asked  himself 
whether  all  were  not  a  dream,  and  hes- 
itatingly and  almost  timorously  he  en- 
tered, at  a  late  hour,  the  park  and  Ju- 
lia's house. 

No  one  greeted  him  ;  he  saw  no  one. 
But  he  did  not  dare  to  search,  and 
followed  doubtfully  his  accustomed 
way.  Yet  here  at  least  it  had  been  re- 
ality ! 

This  was  the  temple  in  which  the  di- 
vinity had  revealed  herself,  had  bowed 
and  come  down  to  him.  Was  not  the 
sweet  fragrance  of  her  presence  still 
floating  in  this  room  ?  Was  it  not  the 
same  twilight  hour,  which  yesterday  had 
shed  its  light  upon  the  opening  flower  of 
his  happiness,  and  to-day  wove  its  purple 
rays  more  quietly  and  deeply  still  around 
the  close-worded  secret?  And  there, 
the  sole  witness  of  their  bond,  was  the 
silent  Lucretia,  at  whose  side,  before 
they  parted,  Julia  had  smilingly  atoned 
for  all  her  doubts  about  his  art,  and 
had  silenced  each  one  of  his  extenuating 
words  with  kisses  ! — Look,  on  its  bosom 
lay  a  rose  ! 

And  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  Julia 
appeared  upon  the  threshold,  and  there 
stood  still.  Alas  for  him  !  for  he  saw 
her  again  in  the  garment  in  which  she 
had  first  appeared  to  him  ;  closely 
caught  together  upon  the  shoulders, 
which  alone  supported  it,  leaving  her 
arms  bare  down  to  the  golden  brace- 
lets, it  clung  in  free  and  yet  obedient 
folds  around  her  noble  figure,  veiling  it 
closely,  but  letting  its  beauty,  though 
unseen,  be  easily  divined.  There  was  a 
glow  upon  her  face  almost  as  deep  as 
the  flower  in  her  dark  hair.  She  came 
toward  him  as  if  she  were  not  certain 
of  the  way  ;  then,  as  though  seeking 
support,  she  stretched  out  her  hands  to 
him,  and  said  softly  : 
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"  My  friend." 

He  could  not  speak  ;  he  did  not  dare 
look  up  ;  but  he  bent,  and  pressed  his 
lips  passionately  upon  her  hand. 

"You  have  been  waiting  long  ?  " 

"Not  long,  no." 

Silence  again. 

"And  your  work?"  she  then  asked, 
with  some  constraint. 

Obediently,  and  as  if  avoiding  an 
answer,  he  reached  for  his  scraping  iron, 
and  began.  But  he  knew  not  what  he 
did,  he  felt  that  Julia  stood  near  him 
and  was  not  looking  at  him,  and  he 
threw  the  tool  upon  the  floor. 

"  I  cannot  bear  this  !  "  he  cried,  leap- 
ing up,  and  his  hands  clasped  Julia's 
arm.  "Julia,  by  all  the  immortals, 
speak  !     What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"It  means,  Camillus,"  she  whispered, 
leaning  against  him,  "  that  I — have  seen 
her  whom  you  keep  concealed — and  that 
you  may  finish  your  work — as  soon  as 
you  wish." 

"  Oh,  Julia,  have  you  then  come  to 
me  as  a  bride  ?  To  give  yourself  wholly 
to  me  ?  Has  heart's-wisdom  taught  you 
thus,  which  holds  to  be  real  only  what 
it  finds  to  be  true,  which  lifts  like  up  to 
like  high  over  all  the  differences  of  the 
world  ?  What  could  the  world  offer 
you,  for  which  you  could  not  find  some- 
thing more  glorious  in  our  love  ?  Leave 
this  pomp  which  hides  you  from  the 
light  and  the  light  from  you  ;  my  abun- 
dance is  enough  for  you !  Leave  this 
Rome,  so  vast  and  empty,  and  follow  me 
to  my  fairer  home  !  There  will  we  cele- 
brate our  nuptials,  there  shall  you  be- 
come a  revered,  an  adored  wife  !  And 
to  draw  down  the  favor  of  all  benefi- 
cent gods,  I  will  consecrate  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  our  love,  that  image  of  vour- 
self ! " 

Julia  had  grown  deathly  pale,  and  lay 
as  if  paralyzed  in  his  arms. 

"Speak,  Julia!" 

Then  she  flamed  up,  crimson-red  ; 
with  a  powerful  movement  she  tore  her- 
self from  him  and  thrust  him  back  ;  a 
wild  cloud  rested  on  her  brow,  light- 
nings flashed  from  her  eyes,  and  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  anger  she  cried  : 
"  You  shall  hear  from  me  !  "  One  more 
glance,  as  if  she  would  pierce  him 
through  ;  then  she  turned  contempt- 
uously away,  and  left  him. 


vn. 

The  next  morning,  Emilia  appeared 
at  Camillus's  house.  She  brought  a 
letter,  in  which  he  found  these  words  : 

"Julia,  the  emperor's  niece,  informs 
Camillus,  the  son  of  Symmachus,  that 
she  has  no  further  need  of  his  services." 

She  had  written  it  herself. 

Emilia  was  sharp  and  cool.  She  de- 
clared curtly  to  the  artist  that  what 
had  happened  must  remain  a  secret, 
and  demanded,  as  security  against  any 
improper  use,  that  the  portrait-bust  of 
the  princess  should  be  delivered  to  her, 
Emilia  ;  it  was  not  to  be  taken  to  Julia, 
but  simply  put  out  of  the  wa}''. 

Camillus  had  been  shut  up  in  his 
studio  when  Emilia  came.  He  had 
stepped  out,  and  had  read  and  listened 
without  saying  a  word  or  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  face.  Now  he  threw 
open  the  door,  and  drew  her  in.  A 
heavy  hammer  lay  in  one  comer.  He 
grasped  it,  and  while  his  left  hand 
ciTished  and  tore  Julia's  message,  with 
his  right  he  struck  a  powerful  blow, 
beneath  which  the  marble  figure  fell 
shattered  to  the  floor. 


vm. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  then. 
Camillus  had  left  Rome  soon  afterward, 
and  as  the  high  tide  of  first  curiosity 
ebbed,  he  was  swept  away  with  it  out 
of  pubHc  notice.  Later  he  emerged 
once  more,  in  the  report  that  he  was 
living  near  Athens ;  thereupon  the  old 
scandal,  grown  lukewarm  now,  was 
dished  up  again,  then  thrown  away  al- 
together. Longer  and  more  eagerly, 
however,  were  the  glances  of  the  court 
directed  at  Julia  ;  in  some  eyes  a 
secret  satisfaction,  in  others  a  respect- 
ful sympathy.  T\Tiy  the  majority  of 
women  looked  at  her  in  one  way,  and 
the  majority  of  men  in  another,  neither 
men  nor  women  could  say  ;  in  fact,  no 
one  knew  what  had  happened,  only 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  guessing  and 
lying.     And  even  that  ceased  at  last. 

Julia  kept  herself  entirely  secluded 
for  two  or  three  months  together,  see- 
ing no  one,  and  invisible  herself.  All 
at  once  she  appeared  again  in  the  city 
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and  at  court ;  and  now  she  gave  her- 
self over  to  these  things  as  completely 
as  if  her  previous  avoidance  of  that 
hfe  had  been  nothing  but  a  time  of 
ascetical  probation,  happily  withstood. 
She  was  changed,  certainly.  She  was 
as  lovety  as  before,  but  her  admirers 
affirmed  that  she  was  lovelier — more 
delicate — more  piquant.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  heightened  pungency,  rather  than 
delicacy,  to  be  noticed  in  the  way  she 
now  drew  her  brows  together  so  that 
the  shadow  of  a  furrow  rested  upon 
her  forehead,  in  her  more  restless  eye, 
the  play  of  her  nostrils,  the  drawn  lines 
around  her  mouth.  And  3'et  all  this  was 
indicated  so  very  slightly  ;  it  gave  her 
Olympian  face  more  animation  and  ex- 
pression ;  and  what  expression  would 
not  have  been  beautiful  upon  that  face  ! 
And  how  she  carried  herself  !  For  the 
first  time — so  the  men  thought — she 
understood  how  to  robe  that  form  as  it 
deserved  ;  and  the  women  added,  "Nat- 
urally !  after  an  artist  like  Camillus  had 
taught  her !  " 

Her  nature,  too,  was  different.  How 
free  she  was  in  conversation,  sparkling 
with  wit  and  spirit !  How  captivating 
in  this  gayer  charm  !  But  there  was 
also,  in  place  of  her  former  hauteur,  a 
domineering  mood  which  took  dehght 
in  provocation  and  injury  ;  instead  of 
the  former  meditative  repose,  there  was 
an  eager  longing  for  distraction,  which 
was  satisfied  with  nothing,  though  she 
found  enjoyment  in  the  excitement  of 
intrigue,  and  a  passion  in  the  terrible 
spectacles  of  the  circus  ;  and  instead  of 
the  reserve  of  earlier  years,  there  ever 
spread  more  manifold  and  more  definite 
rumors  of  adventures  and  pleasures,  wild 
as  were  to  be  found  in  all  imperial  Rome. 

Julia  had  not  reached  that  depth,  but 
she  was  nearing  it ;  and  swiftly  did  she 
approach  the  goal  of  this  new  path  she 
was  treading,  a  profound  indifference  to 
everything  human  and  divine.  And  yet 
the  idea  frightened  her,  and  one  day, 
after  sitting  a  long  time  in  gloomy  si- 
lence, she  said  to  Emilia  : 

"  I  must  search  for  this  man." 

"  Which  one  ?  " 

"  Camillus."  Since  those  first  months 
she  had  never  mentioned  his  name. 
While  Emilia  was  speechless  with  as- 
tonishment,   she   continued  :    "I   need 


him;  for  variety,  if  nothing  better.  I 
shall  perish  in  this  desert.  And  it  was 
my  fault,  before  ;  I  knew  him,  too,  and 
should  have  spared  him  ;  instead  of  that, 
I  surprised  him  in  his  most  childish 
hour,  and  then  gave  him  no  time  to 
come  to  his  senses.  He  must  have  done 
that  afterward — do  you  not  think  so  ? — 
and  repented  of  his  simplicity.  What 
will  he  say  when  I  come  to  him ! 
Emilia,  we  are  going  to  Athens." 
"  And  what  will  Rome  say  ?  " 
"  Yes,  what  will  Rome  say  !  Let  it 
be  your  care  that  it  does  not  track  us, 
or  at  least  that  it  follows  a  false  clue. 
Then  it  may  call  its  roll,  and  when  it 
finds  the  ranks  of  its  gilded  youth  un- 
broken, it  will  say  that  Julia  has  grown 
surfeited  with  its  nobler  game,  and  has 
gone  a-hunting  for  a  nameless  prey. 
We  shall  start  day  after  to-morrow — to- 
morrow ! " 

They  came  to  Athens.  The  journey 
had  been  taken  under  assumed  names, 
and  without  so  many  conveniences  as 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
Julia  was  sure  it  would  furnish  many  a 
droll  memory,  and  that  Camillus  now 
would  certainly  appreciate  her  sacrifice. 
They  were  accompanied  by  one  servant, 
acting  as  courier,  who  had  at  the  last 
moment  been  taken  into  confidence  as 
far  as  was  necessary,  and  who  neither 
asked  nor  answered  any  questions.  At 
last  they  were  there.  They  found  it 
difficult  not  to  excite  some  curiosity  ; 
but  soon  discovered  that  Camillus  led  a 
most  retired  life,  wholly  unconcerned 
with  city  gossip  ;  that  he  had  lately  be- 
gun to  mix  in  society  again,  but  only 
with  the  choicest  si:)irits  of  Athens,  who 
gathered  occasionally  at  his  house  for 
informal  conversation  upon  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  art,  and  thus  formed  a 
sort  of  academy,  membership  in  which 
was  accounted  a  peculiar  honor,  though 
there  was  no  intention  of  establishing 
in  any  sense  a  school  ;  that  Camillus 
himself  acted  as  host,  but  that  in  other 
respects  he  was  simply  one  with  the 
rest.  Of  his  Roman  experiences  no  one 
had  any  definite  information,  nor  was 
there  any  about  his  art,  except  that 
since  his  return  he  had  exhibited  noth- 
ing, and  had  indeed  begun  nothing. 

After  they  had  found  temporary  quar- 
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ters — for  Julia  planned  a  sort  of  volun- 
tary abduction,  and  counted  upon  mak- 
ing a  speedy  end  of  the  matter — Emilia 
was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  She  soon 
laid  her  lines  of  communication.  After 
her  second  visit  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Camillus's  estate,  she  reported  that  she 
had  gained  over,  by  a  bribe,  one  of  his 
confidential  servants ;  from  the  third 
she  returned  with  a  look  of  peculiar  sat- 
isfaction, and  cried,  "  Won  !  " 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Julia,  "  that 
you  have  seen  him  ?  " 

"  No,  but  something  better  than  that. 
Guess !  " 

"Well?" 

"  How  I  should  like  to  keep  you  in 
suspense !  I  shall  at  least  claim  a  spe- 
cial reward  for  my  message.  Your 
image,  in  marble,  like  that  first  one 
which  he  dashed  to  pieces,  only  even 
more  beautiful  than  that." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Emilia." 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  seen  it,  have  looked 
it  over  at  my  leisure  ;  for  Laches  took 
me  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  his  mas- 
ter, who  was  wandering  about,  heaven 
knows  where.  The  bust  is  far  more 
lovely  than  the  first.  And  what  must 
especially  interest  you — Laches  told  me, 
and  I  saw  without  that — he  is  still  work- 
ing eagerly  upon  it — day  after  day." 

"  If  this  were  true,  Emilia  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,  upon  my  life  !  And  you 
may  take  your  lion  to  Rome  with  you, 
tame  as  a  lap-dog,  whenever  you  please. 
Or  will  the  game  be  played  somewhere 
else  ?  " 

"I  am  serious  about  him,  Emilia. 
Where  ?  That  makes  no  difference. 
Only  let  me  have  him  again  without  de- 
lay. Your  Laches  shall  lead  me  to  him. 
Does  Camillus  return  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  To-day,  even." 

"  Very  well,  then,  to-morrow  !  Find 
Laches  to-day  ;  you  may  pay  him  heav- 
ily, and  promise  him  more." 

Camillus  was  at  work.  A  gentle  rus- 
tle startled  him  ;  it  drew  nearer,  and  he 
scarcely  had  time  to  throw  a  cloth  over 
the  bust,  when  Julia's  hand  touched  him, 
and  Julia's  voice  cried  :  "  Camillus  !  " 

He  turned  as  if  struck  by  lightning. 

"  Julia  !  "  he  stammered,  and  gazed 
upon  her  wildly,  helplessly,  as  at  that 


other 


meeting. 


She    remembered   it, 


and  was  forced  to  smile,  to  smile  at  her 
new  and  easy  victory. 

"  You  were  a  fool,  Camillus,"  she 
said,  and  put  out  her  hand  to  him. 

Mechanically  he  raised  his  right  hand 
and  lowered  it  to  Julia's.  But  ere  he 
had  yet  touched  her,  he  drew  himself 
up,  and  said,  knitting  his  brow  :  "  I 
had  almost  forgotten  myself  again." 

"  But  I  have  forgiven  you,  Camillus." 

"  I  ought  to  be  grateful  to  you  for 
that."     His  tone  was  harsh  and  dry. 

She  blushed.  "  Camillus,"  she  said, 
haK  provoked  and  half  entreatingly, 
"  why  do  you  dissemble  ?  Are  you 
hurt  ?  It  would  be  sweet  to  ask  your 
pardon.  See,  I  wanted  to  be  recon- 
ciled, and  therefore  I  have  come  to 
you." 

She  spoke  as  she  felt,  sincerely  and 
seductively.  And  he  was  shaken.  But 
in  a  moment  he  raised  his  eyes  again, 
gazed  at  her  with  a  straight,  calm, 
searching  look,  and  said  nothing. 

Growing  embarrassment,  anger,  and 
love  strove  within  her  for  the  mastery, 
as  she  began  again.  "  Do  you  make 
no  answer  ?  Are  you  angry  ?  Are  you 
waiting  till  I  ask  forgiveness  ?  Be  it  so. 
To  gain  my  heart's  desire,  I  should  at 
least  be  able  to  offer  a  sacrifice  ;  you 
are  making  it  hard — yet  it  will  be  easy 
for  me.  Give  me  your  hand,  Camillus, 
and  smile,  or  else " 

"  Or  else,"  he  said,  with  the  same 
composure. 

"  Or  else,"  she  said,  passionately,  "  I 
shall  convict  you  of  the  lie  !  "  And  she 
snatched  at  the  cloth  that  covered  the 
marble. 

Camillus  caught  her  arm  in  his  strong 
grasp.     "  You  deceive  yourself  ! " 

"  Let  go  ! "  she  cried,  struggling  to 
free  herself.  "I  will  end  the  matter. 
I  know  what  this  covering  conceals ;  if 
I  lift  it,  you  must  sue  for  pardon.'' 

He  held  her  fast  for  a  moment  longer. 
"Well,"  he  said  releasing  her,  "then 
look  here  ; "  and  he  drew  away  the  cloth 
himself. 

Upon  a  high  base,  so  that  one  had  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  it  a  little,  stood  a  won- 
drous marble  figure.  The  circular  j^ed- 
estal  supported  an  elliptical  shell  with 
gently  upward  cun-ing  sides,  or  better, 
a  calyx,  formed  of  broad  overhanging 
leaves  arranged  in  a  simple  wreath  ;  and 
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upon  this  rested  the  bust  of  a  beautiful 
woman  more  than  life-size,  and  nearly 
nude.  What  an  image  !  In  such  wise 
would  Nature  fashion,  were  she  able 
not  merely  to  give  her  creations  form 
and  the  breath  of  life,  but  to  infuse 
them  with  pure  spirit !  Not  only  the 
height,  but  the  figure,  was  of  more  than 
common  proportions ;  yet  the  law  of 
its  beauty  was  neither  slenderness  nor 
maiden  delicacy,  but  a  free,  harmoni- 
ous, noble  fulness,  still  farther  removed 
from  any  apj)roach  to  voluptuousness  ; 
and  one  thought  neither  of  the  bud  nor 
of  the  ripened  flower  but  gave  himself 
up  to  the  charm  of  the  bursting  bloom, 
Her  arms  hung  idly,  as  though  her  hands 
were  folded  in  her  lap  ;  the  shoulders, 
arching  almost  broadly,  gave  an  ap- 
pearance of  strength  to  the  whole  fig- 
ure ;  a  garment  of  finest  texture  was 
fastened  upon  the  right  shoulder,  and 
in  transparent  waves,  not  so  much  veil- 
ing as  supported  by  it,  it  flowed  over 
the  right  breast  and  glided  away  under 
the  left  into  the  leaves.  With  a  gentle 
inclination  forward  and  to  the  right,  the 
slender  neck  and  oval  head  rose  in  a 
magnificent  curve.  How  softly  rounded 
were  the  chin  and  cheeks,  how  full  and 
yet  delicate  the  quiescent  lips !  The 
nose,  not  small  but  delicately  formed 
and  straight  in  line,  was  based  broadly 
in  the  brow.  Wide  open  were  the  eyes, 
with  no  trace  of  pupils,  thus  revealing 
that  expression  peculiar  to  statues  of 
the  gods,  who  with  just  that  look  gaze 
on,  not  into  the  void,  but  into  the  in- 
finite. The  eyebrows,  curving  slightly 
rather  toward  the  temples  than  the  mid- 
dle, were  finely  marked,  but  not  too 
prominent.  Above  them  rose  the  broad 
forehead,  vertically  at  first,  then  arch- 
ing over  to  the  crown  in  almost  too 
high  a  curve  ;  this  would  in  fact  have 
been  more  noticeable  had  it  not  been 
for  the  thick  hair,  which,  sweeping  low 
upon  the  brow  in  waves  half  natural 
and  half  designed,  was  parted  in  the 
middle,  drawn  backward  above  the 
beautifully  moulded  ears,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  fall  in  graceful  tresses  along 
the  neck,  thus  leaving  free  only  a  low 
three-sided  expanse  of  brow,  like  the 
pediment  of  a  temple.  For  that  face 
was  not  only  beautiful  because  of  its 
harmony,  not  only  winsome  in  the  gen- 


tleness of  its  contour,  but  it  was  also 
masterful  by  virtue  of  the  intellect  in 
that  open  forehead,  by  virtue  of  the 
freedom  and  force  expressed  in  all  its 
firmness.  And  yet  the  enchantment  of 
the  whole  lay  in  this  :  that  the  deep 
musing  of  the  eyes  softened  as  to  a  mi- 
nor key  all  the  commanding  thoughts 
of  the  brow ;  that,  resting  upon  the 
cheeks  and  playing  around  the  mouth, 
there  was  something  like  a  child's  un- 
conscious soul ;  that  the  head  was  bent 
in  such  a  dreamy  listening  ;  and  that 
through  all  these  veils  and  from  every 
feature  the  spirit  of  a  pure  heart  came 
breaking  through  like  sunshine. 

Julia  had  cast  one  glance  of  triumph 
at  Camillus.  He  stood  firm  under  it, 
and  with  a  slight  movement  of  his  head 
directed  her  eyes  back  upon  the  bust. 
She  turned  to  it  again,  and  soon,  find- 
ing that  some  of  its  features  seemed  dif- 
ferent from  the  earlier  figure,  and  that 
the  whole  seemed  strange,  she  became 
confused.  Camillus  left  her  to  herself. 
He  had  compared  her  but  briefly  with 
the  sculpture,  and  now  he  also  turned 
to  that,  examining  it  long  and  critically. 
Then  he  nodded,  as  if  he  had  found  what 
he  sought,  and  was  content  with  it. 

Not  until  she  took  her  eyes  from  the 
marble  and  directed  them  unsteadily  at 
him,  did  he  begin  to  speak. 

"  Two  years  ago,  when  you  left  me, 
after  that  enchantment,  that  dream,  I 
found  the  waking  hard  to  bear.  Did 
you  say  I  was  a  fool  ?  Insane  I  nearly 
was,  from  the  passion  you  knew  so  well 
how  to  kindle,  and  from  shame — not 
shame  at  your  rejection  of  me,  but  be- 
cause the  priceless  moment  which  you 
offered  me  found  me  so  awkward,  so 
paltry.  Even  now  it  is  a  mystery  why 
I  did  not  put  an  end  to  this  despised 
and  despicable  life.  That  lasted — well,  a 
long  time.  Then  I  grew  calmer,  but  it 
lasted  still  longer  before  I  came  to  my 
senses,  and  then  to  my  time  of  probation. 
Having  come  so  far,  I  became  master 
of  myself,  and  again  found  freedom  and 
clearness.  Do  you  wish  to  hear  what 
grew  clear  to  me  ?  " 

He  had  thus  far  spoken  as  composed- 
ly, and  Julia  had  listened  with  as  much 
terror  as  if  she  stood,  giddy  and  with 
no  retreat,  upon  a  cliff  above  some  fath- 
omless lake,  lying  motionless  in  the  calm 
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that  precedes  a  storm.     And  now  the 
waves  began  to  rise. 

"  It  grew  clear  that  the  Julia  whom  I 
loved,  not  merely  with  the  artist's  pas- 
sion, but  with  the  man's  desire,  and  al- 
most with  the  veneration  of  a  boy,  could 
never  have  done  that  which  w^as  done 
to  me  ;  that  I  had  lived  in  delirium  and 
illusion,  and  that  disillusion  in  its  turn 
had  come,  and  none  too  soon  ;  and  that 
the  freedom  it  brought,  like  the  release 
from  a  sore  illness,  was  paid  for  in  full 
with  bitterness,  yet  had  left  me  not 
quite  bankrupt.  It  is  true  enough,  such 
an  illness  revolutionizes  us  :  I  am  no 
longer  what  I  have  been  ;  it  almost 
seems  to  me  that  1  shall  never  be  that 
again  ;  I  have  no  longer  what  I  once 
enjoyed,  and  I  believe  it  gone  forever. 


But  a  kind  divinity  has  come  to  me, 
and  in  place  of  what  I  have  lost,  has 
given  me  more  than  the  2:)itiful  boon 
of  resignation  ;  has  granted  me  to  find 
in  my  art  what  I  was  truly  a  fool  to 
look  for  in  life.  And  I  have  found  it 
not  in  turning  away  from  this  dear  im- 
age, but  in  absorbing  myself  so  deeply 
in  it  that  I  have  fathomed  the  secret. 
Here  is  the  portrait  of  the  Julia  whom 
I  loved — do  you  recognize  it?  Such 
beauty  is  yours  !  But  do  you  recognize 
it  ?  For  this  is  truth,  this  is  simplic- 
ity, this  is  purity — other  than  you  !  I 
have  not  3'et  finished  it  ;  but  after 
you  are  gone  I  shall  give  it  the  last 
touches  with  all  the  love  and  all  the 
calm  with  which  I  began — and  you — 
shaU  be  forgotten." 


A   PRAYER. 

By  Anne  Reeve  Aldrich. 

A  MORROW  must  come  on 
When  I  shall  wake  to  weep, 

But  just  for  some  short  hours, 
God,  give  me  sleep  ! 

I  ask  not  hope's  return. 

As  I  have  sowed  I  reap. 
Grief  must  awake  with  dawn, 

Yet  oh,  to  sleep  ! 

No  dreams,  dear  God,  no  dreams. 
Mere  slumber,  dull  and  deep. 

Such  as  Thou  givest  brutes. 
— Sleep,  only  sleep  ! 
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CARLYLE'S    POLITICS. 

By  Edwin  C.  Martin. 


T  is  a  misfortune  that  persons 
,-?•  touched  with  the  generous  de- 
'^^  sire  of  making  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Carlyle,  should  be 
so  apt,  when  left  to  find  their 
own  way,  to  begin  with  one  or 
another  of  five  or  six  pieces 
that  are  sure  to  perj)lex  them 
and  may  drive  them  forever 
from  their  design.  Of  these 
five  or  six  the  most  important,  no  doubt, 
is*"  Sartor  Resartus  ;"  but  that  has  been 
so  widely  advertised  as  a  difficult  book 
that  its  significance  as  a  pitfall  cannot 
now  be  great.  The  most  harmful  in 
this  sort  are  "Chartism,"  "Past  and 
Present,"  and  "Latter-day  Pamphlets." 
These,  with  an  early  essay,  "  Signs  of  the 
Times,"  and  a  late  essay,  "  Shooting 
Niagara,  and  After  "  (which  is  but  another 
"Latter-day  Pamphlet,"  somewhat  be- 
lated), and  the  essay  entitled  "  The  Nig- 
ger Question  "  (which  is  properl}'  the  first 
of  the  "Latter-day  Pamphlets,"  though 
printed  in  the  collected  works,  not  as 
one  of  them,  but  as  a  "  j^recursor  "  of 
them),  make  up  what  one  may  call,  for 
distinction's  sake  at  least,  Carlyle's  po- 
litical w^ritings.  They  are  especially 
enticing  to  the  unguided  explorer  be- 
cause, besides  being  short,  they  seem 
in  their  titles  and  such  chapter-head- 
ings as  "New  Poor-law,"  "Rights  and 
Mights,"  "  Model  Prisons,"  "  Stump  Or- 
ator," and  "Parliaments," to  give  prom- 
ise of  a  plain  discussion,  if  not  of  a  quick 
solution,  of  problems  that  are  still  of 
immediate  interest. 

A  completer  disappointment  than 
awaits  whoever  opens  them  in  the  ex- 
pectation solely  of  such  a  discussion,  or 
of  such  a  solution,  could  not  be.  For 
Carlyle  was  no  compounder  of  specifics. 
"Brothers,"  said  he,  "I  am  sorry  I  have 
got  no  Morrison's  pill  for  curing  the 
maladies  of  society.  It  were  infinitely 
handier  if  we  had  a  Morrison's  pill,  act 


of  Parliament,  or  other  remedial  meas- 
ure, which  men  could  swallow,  one 
good  time,  and  then  go  on  in  their  old 
courses,  cleared  from  all  miseries  and 
mischiefs.  Unluckily  we  have  none 
such  ;  unluckily  the  heavens  themselves, 
in  their  rich  pharmacopoeia,  contain 
none  such."  There  must  be,  he  held, 
"a  radical,  universal  alteration  "  of  the 
"  regimen  "  and  "  way  of  life."  What 
he  sought  to  accomplish,  therefore,  w^as 
simply  a  quickening  of  the  moral  sense  ; 
and  the  reward  that  the  reader  has  for 
overcoming  any  difficulties  that  he  en- 
counters and  bringing  himself  into  sym- 
pathetic attention  to  Carlyle,  is  not  some 
complete  j^lan  or  j^olicy,  but  ennobled 
aspirations  and  a  sturdier  moral  valor. 

Nowhere  is  Carlyle  more  whimsical, 
more  tempestuous  than  in  these  politi- 
cal pieces.  Any  one  who  takes  them  up 
altogether  unversed  in  Carlyle's  modes 
of  thought  and  expression  will  be  able 
to  see  in  them,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  says 
that  for  a  long  time  he  was  able  to  see 
even  in  Carlyle's  early  reviews,  nothing 
but  "insane  rhapsody."  That  the  early 
reviews  should  ever  have  looked  thus 
blank  to  Mill  was  not  their  fault  so 
much  as  his ;  for  they  present  no  special 
difficulties  and  are,  indeed,  just  the 
pieces  that  one  w^ould  commend  to  the 
beginner  in  Carlyle,  as  insuring  an  easy 
and  entertaining  start.  But  Mill,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  the  son  of 
his  father,  and,  what  for  the  time  being 
was  perhaps  more  to  his  restriction  on 
the  imaginative  side,  the  pui)il  of  his 
father,  who  saw  nothing  but  insane 
rhapsody  in  Carlyle  to  the  end.  It  is 
the  unfading  glory  of  Mill  that  he  ex- 
tended the  bounds  of  the  rigid  school 
in  which  he  had  been  reared,  and  enno- 
bled his  pliilosophy  under  the  teaching 
of  opponents  whomx  his  father  and  other 
early  Benthamites  accounted  only  cloud- 
builders   and   dreamers.      And   one  of 
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the  influences  to  which  he  acknowl- 
edged indebtedness  herein  was  these 
same  early  reviews  of  Carlyle's.  But 
there  was  a  radical  difiference  in  mental 
constitution  between  them  that  made 
the  appreciation  of  Carlyle  necessarily 
and  always  a  somewhat  plodding  busi- 
ness with  Mill.  This  Mill  was  perfectly 
conscious  of,  and  he  has  himself  con- 
fessed it  in  a  passage  that  is  so  suggest- 
ive to  those  who  would  go  about  to 
understand  Carlyle  that  I  may  be  i^ar- 
doned  for  stopping  by  the  way  to  quote 
it.  "I  did  not,  however,"  Mill  says, 
"deem  myself  a  competent  judge  of 
Carlyle.  I  felt  that  he  was  a  man  of 
intuition,  which  I  was  not ;  and  that  as 
such  he  not  only  saw  many  things  long 
before  me  which  I  could  only,  when 
they  were  pointed  out  to  me,  hobble 
after  and  prove,  but  that  it  was  highly 
probable  he  could  see  many  things 
which  were  not  visible  to  me  even  after 
they  were  pointed  out." 

The  foremost  difhculty  in  the  politi- 
cal pieces  is  the  scant  courtesy  the}" 
seem  to  pay  to  all  of  our  preconcep- 
tions. This  was  rather  too  much  for  the 
patience  of  Carlyle's  contemporaries  and 
fellow-countrymen,  but  it  is  especially 
trying  to  readers  of  our  day  and  nation. 
Our  faith  in  democracy,  very  naturally 
— I  had  almost  said,  very  properly — 
amounts  to  a  superstition.  The  writer 
who  finds  democracy  ill-adapted  to  any 
governmental  service  whatever  must 
define  his  position  nicely,  or  he  will 
incur  our  suspicion  of  being  an  aristo- 
crat. And  once  the  stigma  of  aristoc- 
racy is  on  him,  the  utmost  conciliation 
will  scarcely  win  us  into  any  but  un- 
friendly submission  to  his  instructions. 
In  Carlyle  democracy  is  apt  to  seem,  to 
the  zealous  democrat,  to  have  found  its 
most  uncompromising  foe  ;  for  against 
infatuation  with  it  he  at  times  fairly 
rages.  The  eight  numbers  of  the  "Lat- 
ter-day Pamphlets,"  or  ten,  if  we  count 
in  "The  Nigger  Question  "  and  "  Shoot- 
ing Niagara,"  are  so  many  tornadoes 
blown  from  so  many  diiferent  directions 
agaiust  overweening  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment by  count  of  noses.  Little 
wonder,  therefore,  that  good  Ameri- 
cans not  a  few  have  turned  from  him  in 
anger  and  disgust ;  for  even  good  Eng- 
lishmen have  been  known  to  do  so. 


Li  this  day  any  reader  of  sufficient 
seriousness  of  mind  to  care  to  know 
Carlyle,  will  have  prejDossessions  in  po- 
litical economy.  As  an  exact  and  com- 
pleted science  political  economy  finds 
perhaps  a  more  tentative  acceptance  now 
than  it  found  in  England  fifty  years 
ago,  when  "  Chartism  "  and  "  Past  and 
Present  "  were  wanting.  But  its  lead- 
ing principles  are  a  part  of  the  joopular 
knowledge  now  as  they  were  not  then. 
A  week's  reading  in  the  newspapers 
acquaints  one  with  the  phrases,  "sup- 
ply and  demand  "  and  laissez  faire,  and 
with  the  desirability  of  "  buying  in  the 
cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  mar- 
ket." Add  to  the  instructions  of  the 
newspapers  those  of  a  flood  of  pamph- 
lets and  handbooks  and  of  all  the 
higher  schools,  and  scarcely  any  thought- 
ful person  is  left  without  some  settled 
notions  in  the  science.  But  any  one 
with  settled  notions  in  it  is  in  danger 
of  taking  quick  offence  at  Carlyle  ;  for 
he  has  at  first  view  the  air  of  joronounc- 
ing  the  whole  of  it  utter  moonshine. 

When  the  reader  tarries  a  little,  how- 
ever, and  i^resents  an  open  rather  than 
a  factious  mind,  he  gets  reassurance. 
He  finds,  on  looking  closely,  that  his  pre- 
conceptions are  not  in  quite  the  danger 
that  he  fancied  them  to  lj»e.  For  Car- 
lyle had  no  hope  of  getting  trade  and 
industry  conducted  on  other  general 
rules  than  those  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  purchase  in  the  cheaj^est  and  sale  in 
the  dearest  market  ;  and  he  had  no  de- 
sire to  employ  the  hand  of  government 
in  all  the  small  aftairs  of  individual  life. 
This,  indeed,  he  nowhere  gave  himself 
the  pains  of  explicitly  saying.  It  has  to 
be  gathered  as  one  runs,  by  implication, 
since  Carlyle's  literary  habit  always  was 
to  rush  on,  fierce,  fiaming,  wilful,  jestful, 
to  his  one  grand  mark,  dropping  only 
hints  where  the  reader,  with  his  thoughts 
all  fixed  in  the  temporary,  the  local,  had 
been  expecting,  perhaps,  full  and  or- 
dered chapters.  How  much  truth  there 
might  be  in  political  economy  was  not 
his  particular  concern.  His  particular 
concern  was  rather  to  enforce  the  fact 
that  political  economy  does  not  contain 
the  whole  code  of  social  life  :  and  that 
the  relations  of  man  and  man  are  not  to 
be  settled  finally  by  unrestricted  trade 
and  a  scale  of  money  wages. 
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Besides  a  natural  indisposition  to  the 
reasoning  style,  there  were  special  ur- 
gencies in  the  time  that  may  have  made 
Carlyle  less  thoughtful  to  concede  ex- 
pressly such  value  as  he  did  not  really 
deny  to  economic  principles.  He  found 
this  value  ali*eady  more  than  sufficiently 
attended  to.  Under  the  influence  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  on  the  foundations 
laid  by  him,  Eicardo,  Malthus,  McCul- 
loch,  and  other  English  economists  had 
reared  a  science  wellnigh  as  absolute  as 
mathematics.  Writing  about  1836,  the 
French  economist  Blanqui,  though  him- 
self trained  under  the  guidance  of  J.  B. 
Say  in  all  the  strictness  of  the  English 
school,  and  still  remaining  in  consid- 
erable sympathy  with  it,  was  moved 
to  this  criticism  on  it :  "  But  the  Eng- 
lish school  has  seen  in  the  production 
of  national  wealth  only  an  element  of 
national  power,  and  the  economists  of 
that  school  are  too  much  accustomed 
to  consider  workmen  as  simply  instru- 
ments of  production.  Scarcely  a  cry  of 
pity  escapes  them  at  the  sight  of  the 
crowded  hospitals  and  prisons,  filled 
with  all  the  victims  of  our  social  ine- 
qualities. They  close  their  ears  to  the 
complaints  and  let  themselves  be  dazzled 
by  the  prestige  of  civilization,  without 
asking  themselves  if  this  S2:)lendid  edi- 
fice is  not  cemented  with  tears,  and  if 
its  foundation  is  so  solid  that  there  is 
nothing  to  dread  from  shocks." 

It  is  probable  that  Carlyle  never 
read  Blanqui's  Histoire  de  UEconomie 
Politique  en  Europe,  wherein  this  pas- 
sage occurs,  and  which  was  jjublished 
in  1837,  two  years  before  "  Chartism." 
But  his  own  attitude  toward  the  Eng- 
lish economists  could  not  have  more 
exactly  reproduced  Blanqui's  by  con- 
sidered imitation. 

Under  the  same  impulse  the  practical 
economists  committed  the  same  error  as 
the  speculative.  Beginning  with  Pitt, 
the  nobler-minded  and  more  progressive 
of  English  statesmen  took  the  "Wealth 
of  Nations  "  for  their  guide  and  shaped 
their  course  by  principle  with  a  con- 
stancy unexampled.  Thus  the  legisla- 
tion accomplished  by  Parliament  from 
1815  to  1850  exhibits  such  a  wide  and 
varied  application  of  economic  doctrine 
to  actual  affairs  that  economic  students 
have  found    it   ever  since   their    most 


profitable  field  of  study.  But  almost  a 
necessary  result  of  such  constancy  to 
principle  was  undue  rigidity  ;  and  thus 
we  find  such  unselfish  public  servants 
as  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright 
refusing  on  principle — that  is  economic 
principle — to  support  a  bill  to  limit  the 
labor  of  children  to  ten  hours  a  day. 
Without  the  vote  of  either,  three  years 
later,  that  is  in  1847,  the  Ten  Hour  Bill 
managed  to  become  a  law,  and  in  the 
years  succeeding  the  workman's  com- 
fort has  been  the  legislator's  care  no 
less  than  has  the  master's  liberty.  "  We 
have  to-day,"  says  Mr.  John  Morley,  "  a 
complete,  minute,  and  voluminous  code 
for  the  2^i*otection  of  labor  ;  buildings 
must  be  kept  pure  of  effluvia  ;  danger- 
ous machinery  must  be  fenced  ;  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  must  not  clean 
it  while  in  motion  ;  their  hours  are  not 
only  limited  but  fixed  ;  continuous  em- 
ployment must  not  exceed  a  given  num- 
ber of  hours,  varying  with  the  trade, 
but  prescribed  by  the  law  in  given  cases  ; 
a  statutable  number  of  holidaj^s  is  im- 
posed ;  the  children  must  go  to  school, 
and  the  employer  must  every  week  have 
a  certificate  to  that  effect ;  if  an  accident 
happens,  notice  must  be  sent  to  the 
proper  authorities  ;  special  provisions 
are  made  for  bakehouses,  for  lace-mak- 
ing, for  collieries,  and  for  a  whole  sched- 
ule of  other  special  calHngs  ;  for  the  due 
enforcement  and  vigilant  supervision  of 
this  immense  host  of  minute  prescrip- 
tions there  is  an  immense  host  of  in- 
spectors, certifying  surgeons,  and  other 
authorities,  whose  business  it  is  '  to 
speed  and  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  '  in 
restless  guardianship  of  every  kind  of 
labor,  from  that  of  the  woman  who 
plaits  straw  at  her  cottage  door,  to  the 
miner  who  descends  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  the  seaman  who  conveys 
the  fruits  and  materials  of  universal  in- 
dustry to  and  fro  between  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  globe." 

But  none  of  all  this  had  been  accom- 
plished when  Carl^de  began  to  warn 
men  that  they  could  not  live  by  laissez 
fairs  alone,  and  the  most  strenuous  op- 
ponents of  making  a  beginning  in  legis- 
lation of  this  nature  were  liberal  states- 
men, planted,  as  they  professed,  on  the 
everlasting  rock  of  political  economy. 
It  is  scarcely  surprising,  therefore,  that 
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Carlyle  felt  under  no  necessity  to  say 
precisely  how  much  trust,  in  his  opin- 
ion, one  might  reasonably  put  in  politi- 
cal economy. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
lais^ez  faire,  the  let-alone,  from  which 
Carlyle  urged  departure  was  not  strict- 
ly the  dogma  of  the  economists.  What 
he  strove  to  shake  out  of  credit  was 
not  so  much  some  notion  respecting 
the  province  of  legislation,  as  a  gener- 
al belief  that  in  human  society  one 
can  remain  free  to  mind  only  one's 
own  pleasure  and  business,  and  give  no 
thought,  sympathy,  or  guidance  to  one's 
fellows  ;  that  human  society  will  go  hap- 
pily on  with  one's  duty  restricted  to  the 
sole  province  of  comfortably  looking 
out  for  one's  self.  To  induce  a  rather 
wider  interposition  of  government  than 
he  found  practised  in  England,  was  dis- 
tinctly one  of  the  purposes  of  the  polit- 
ical discourses,  but  it  was  a  subordi- 
nate purpose,  and  neither  in  this  nor  in 
any  other  respect  is  there  between  the 
discourses  and  a  reasonable  political 
economy  any  substantial  conflict.  Such 
phrases  as  "noscience,"  the  "dismal  sci- 
ence," and  "the  gospel  according  to 
McCroudy,"  which  abound  in  Carlyle, 
are  to  be  understood  as  employed  more 
in  jest  than  in  earnest. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  undertaken  a  s^'S- 
tematic  assault  on  the  whole  science  of 
political  economy,  declaring,  in  effect, 
that  every  last  shred  of  it  shall  be 
tossed  out  of  window  ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin 
called  Carlyle  "Master,"  and  sat  rapt- 
urousl}^  at  his  feet.  But  this  futile, 
though  nobly  inspired,  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  is  no  necessary,  though 
perhaps  a  natural  enough,  consequence 
of  Carlyle's  teaching.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
there  the  conflict  between  even  Mr.  Rus- 
kin and  the  economists  that  Mr.  Rus- 
kin has  flattered  himself  ;  for,  when  one 
pokes  a  little  into  the  rubbish-heap  un- 
der his  window,  one  finds  that  what  has 
been  tossed  out  is  not  political  econ- 
omy at  all,  but  something  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  fancied  to  be  that. 

Our  politico -economic  preconcep- 
tions, then,  we  find  not  so  entirely  dis- 
regarded by  Carlyle,  when  we  look  well 
into  him,  as  at  first  view  they  seem  to 
be.  With  our  democratic  preconcep- 
tions, however,  the  occasion  for  appre- 
VoL.  X.— 53 


hension  does  not  so  wholly  disappear  as 
we  go  on.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
in  democracy  Carlyle  had  slender  faith  ; 
that  in  his  old  age  it  became  almost 
hateful  to  him.  The  inevitableness  of 
democracy  he  saw  clearly  enough,  and 
when  he  wrote  "  Chartism  "  and  "  Past 
and  Present,"  that  is,  up  to  his  forty- 
eighth  year,  he  seemed  not  unrecon- 
ciled to  it.  The  earlier  measures  of 
parliamentary  reform  he  even  in  a  mild 
way  approves.  But  from  the  first,  in 
considering  the  subject,  his  thoughts 
fastened  too  exclusively  on  the  proba- 
ble subserviency  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly to  the  wishes  of  the  constituency 
in  Buncombe,  our  American  word  in 
which  he  took  great  delight.  That 
Buncombe  could  attain  to  a  very  con- 
siderable wisdom  in  its  wishes,  and  that 
the  very  fact  of  getting  its  wishes  re- 
spected would  of  itself  increase  the  dis- 
position and  abiUty  to  frame  such  as 
merited  respect,  he  discloses  no  hope  ; 
and  the  virtue  that  lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  democracy  of  itself  eliciting 
sufficient  popular  reasonableness  and 
moderation  to  insure,  in  the  main,  its 
fit  execution,  was  not  revealed  to  him. 
Or,  say  rather,  was  but  half  revealed  to 
him  ;  for  he  does  allow  that  "in  all 
countries  where  men  have  attained  any 
civilization,  it  is  good  that  there  be  a 
parliament  ; "  and  that  "  votes  of  men 
are  worth  collecting,"  since  men's  "  in- 
stincts, where  these  can  be  deciphered, 
are  wise  and  human,"  and  "well  de- 
serve attending  to." 

All  that  the  democratic  reader  can  do 
with  this  deficiency  is  to  avoid  taking 
it  too  much  to  heart.  If  he  will  do 
this,  he  can  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  any  lack  of  confidence  Carlyle  may 
have  had  in  popular  government  arose 
from  no  lack  of  popular  sympathies. 

As  Carlyle  never  wearies  of  telling  us 
that  mankind  cannot  do  without  the 
guidance  of  its  kings,  its  kingly  men, 
its  noblemen,  the  mistake  has  been 
made  of  supposing  that  the  hope  of 
social  regeneration  which  he  refused  to 
"  reformed  "  parliaments,  he  accorded 
to  kings  and  aristocracies  as  he  found 
these  actually  existing.  Even  so  care- 
ful a  reader  as  Matthew  Arnold  has 
fallen  into  this  error  and  asserts  that 
"the  power  most  representing  the  right 
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reason  of  the  nation  [meaning  the  Brit- 
ish nation],  and  most  worthy,  there- 
fore, of  ruHng  ...  is  for  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  the  aristocracy,"  meaning  the  ex- 
isting Enghsh  aristocracy.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  very  best  that  Carlyle  ever 
said  of  the  actual  Enghsh  aristocracy 
was  that,  though  it  were  swept  quite 
out  of  poHtical  power  by  the  tide  of 
democracy,  it  still  could,  if  it  but 
would,  with  its  large  leisure  and  rev- 
enues and  its  good  manners,  exercise  a 
wide  influence  for  sobriety  and  true 
manliness.  Hope  that  it  would,  how- 
ever, he  had  none  ;  for,  even  with  polit- 
ical power,  he  found  it  capable  only  of 
its  own  pleasure  and  the  preservation 
of  its  game.  And  the  kings  and  noble- 
men without  whose  guidance  society 
must,  in  his  opinion,  sooner  or  later 
plunge  into  anarchy,  are  those  who 
shall  come  to  their  thrones  and  estates, 
not  through  some  chance  of  birth,  but 
by  the  divine  right  of  superior  wisdom 
and  capability.  Even  on  such  kings 
and  noblemen  he  would  impose  govern- 
ment, not  for  their  own  reward  or 
honor,  but  as  a  rigid  duty,  and  that  the 
humbler  classes  might  have  their  suffer- 
ings relieved  and  their  lot  made  easier. 
The  welfare  of  the  humbler  classes  was 
the  one  end  of  it  all.  For  them,  in 
their  struggles  and  sorrows,  Carlyle's 
very  heart  was  torn.  He  was  himself 
of  them,  and  he  never  lost  his  sense  of 
brotherhood  with  them. 

There  was  in  Carlyle  a  certain  arro- 
gance of  intellect  that  grew  with  years, 
and  often  asserted  itself  in  fashions  that 
he  himself  felt  to  be  grievous.  This  has 
been  mistaken  for  arrogance  of  heart. 
But  arrogance  of  heart  he  never  had. 
In  sympathies  and  manner  of  life  he 
remained  to  the  end  much  of  the  sim- 
ple peasant.  Seldom  a  year  passed, 
of  the  eighty-five  that  he  lived,  that  he 
did  not  spend  a  month  or  two  among 
the  Scotch  heaths  and  peat-bogs,  in  or 
near  his  humble  boyhood  home.  There, 
nearer  than  anywhere  else,  his  restless 
8oul  came  to  the  attainment  of  that  peace 
and  composure  which  it  was  quite  capa- 
ble of  nowhere.  To  the  end,  his  own 
poor,  toiling,  uneducated  kinsmen  con- 
tinued the  dearest  people  on  earth  to 
him,  and  rarely  came  a  payment  from 
editor  or  publisher  that,   whatever  his 


own  necessities,  he  did  not  share  it  with 
some  of  them.  Had  they  been  stupid, 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  would  not  at 
times  have  shown  them  scant  mercy  ; 
but  their  humbleness  only  bound  them 
the  closer.  His  own  mode  of  life,  for 
London,  was  hardly  less  frugal  than 
theirs.  He  fared  mainly  on  oatmeal 
and  hams,  which  he  would  have  only 
out  of  native  Annandale,  the  London 
article,  in  his  judgment,  partaking  of 
the  specious,  quack  character  of  its  en- 
vironment. His  clothes,  too,  he  would 
have  only  from  an  honest  Dumfries 
tailor,  who  made  them  up  in  lots  to  last 
several  years,  and  in  forms  that  put 
them  beyond  the  mutability  of  fashion. 

To  intensify  the  promptings  of  nat- 
ure, there  were  peculiar  conditions  in 
Carlyle's  time.  In  all  departments  of 
trade  and  production  it  was  a  period 
of  unprecedented  growth.  Yet,  all  the 
while,  the  poor-houses  were  crowded  to 
bursting ;  the  poor  were  feeding  on 
nettles,  or  dying  of  starvation.  Such 
want  had  never  been  known  before,  nor 
such  plenty.  Few  were  the  years  when 
there  was  not  some  riotous  uprising  to 
smash  the  hateful  new  machinery  ;  to 
fire  ricks  and  barns,  to  lock  up  or  burn 
down  mills ;  to  bear  charters,  great  or 
small,  with  their  five  or  fewer  points,  to 
the  door  of  Parliament ;  or  to  shield 
some  fatuous  popular  leader,  like  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  or  some  knavish  one, 
like  Henry  Hunt,  from  merited,  perhaps, 
but  ill-timed  arrest.  It  was,  in  short, 
a  time  of  complete  distress  and  dread. 
The  poorer  classes  lived  in  open  hatred 
of  the  richer,  and  the  richer  in  open  fear 
of  the  poorer. 

Dwelling  right  amidst  all  this  tangle 
and  turmoil,  Carlyle's  earnest  and  bode- 
ful nature  could  not  but  be  deeply  im- 
pressed by  it.  At  seasons  it  laid  such 
hold  on  him  that  his  wonted  tasks  fell 
from  his  hand,  and  in  a  sort  of  frenzy, 
and  for  his  private  relief,  rather  than  for 
the  instniction  or  persuasion  of  others, 
he  flung  off  some  expression  of  his  re- 
flections and  emotions.  Every  one  of 
the  political  pieces  was  composed  in 
this  mood  and  fashion.  They  were  a 
compliance  with  no  editorial  commis- 
sion, a  completion  of  no  design  to  make 
a  book  on  some  chosen  subject ;  but  a 
setting  free  of  opinions  that  had  taken 
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such  complete  possession  of  Carlyle's 
mind  that  he  could  do  nothing  else  until 
he  had  given  them  utterance. 

This  accounts,  in  part,  for  their  man- 
ner, which  is  more  perplexing  than  their 
matter.  It  is  kept  within  fair  bounds 
in  the  earlier  pieces,  and  "  Chartism " 
and  "Past  and  Present,"  in  point  of  style, 
are  among  the  best  things  Carlyle  ever 
did.  But  in  "  Latter-day  Pamphlets " 
the  bounds  are  overleaped,  and  all  of 
Carlyle's  faults  are  at  their  worst.  The 
enigmatical  quality,  the  habit  of  dis- 
daining to  explain,  becomes  here  es- 
pecially troublesome,  and  the  tone  is 
that  of  a  man  thrown  by  the  sins  and 
follies  of  his  brethren,  not  into  sorrow 
and  sympathy,  but  into  stormy  passion. 
There  appears,  too,  a  straining,  a  writh- 
ing, to  get  the  thought  expressed,  as  of 
one  half  tongue-tied  by  anger.  I  know 
of  no  more  interesting  study  in  literary 
mechanism  than  the  contrast  presented 
by  "  Latter-day  Pamphlets "  and  the 
book  in  which  Matthew  Arnold,  some 
twenty  years  later,  presented  to  English 
society  a  scheme  for  its  regeneration 
that,  well  analyzed,  proves  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  Carlyle's.  In 
"  Culture  and  Anarchy "  all  is  suave, 
genial,  gracious.  Even  the  roasting  of 
a  fanatical  Dissenter  is  accomplished 
without  sputter,  in  cheerful  firelight. 
Even  the  taking -off  of  a  barbarous 
game-preserver  is  achieved  with  a  per- 
fect absence  of  "  scene,"  as  becomes  the 
high  station  of  the  subject,  and  without 
the  "  dull  sickening  thud  "  that  attends 
all  vulgar  executions.  Exactly  the  re- 
verse of  this  marks  "  Latter-day  Pam- 
phlets." There  is,  however,  a  nerving, 
bestirring  moral  fervor,  a  sublime  ear- 
nestness, that  amply  compensates  for 
any  want  of  gentleness,  or  of  grace. 

In  the  political  pieces,  though,  as 
everywhere  else  in  Carlyle,  the  reader 
must  fare  ill  who  cannot  see  that  the 
extravagances  of  speech  are  not  to  be 
taken  too  seriously.  With  Carlyle,  as 
with  all  persons  of  his  temperament, 
the  disposition  to  lay  the  words  on 
strong  is  half  sportful,  and  under  the 
gravest  over-statement  lies  a  humorous 
intent.  He  has  no  thought  of  being 
taken  literally.  He  means  much  always, 
but  he  often  means  much  less  than  he 
says,  and  he  trusts  to  the  reader's  sense 


of  humor  to  make  the  due  deduction. 
If  the  reader  chances  not  to  have  a  sense 
of  humor,  sad  misunderstandings  arise  ; 
but  if  he  have  it,  he  comes  to  greatly 
relish  the  tasks  that  Carlvle  demands 
of  it. 

Whims  of  manner  have  done  Carlyle 
an  injustice  really  grave  in  the  passages 
that  refer  to  negro  emancipation.  His 
jeers  at  Exeter  Hall  and  its  humane 
achievement  of  freeing  the  slaves  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  raise  a  constant 
suspicion  against  him  of  accounting  the 
freeing  of  slaves  a  very  small  business, 
if  not  one  much  better  left  undone. 
The  susjoicion  is  altogether  mistaken. 
His  impatience  with  Exeter  Hall  was 
due  to  no  tenderness  for  slavery,  but  al- 
together to  the  fact  that,  while  Exeter 
Hall  found  the  ear  of  the  nation  open 
to  its  appeal  and  Government  standing 
ready  to  pour  out  treasure  like  water, 
for  the  relief  of  a  few  blacks  in  a  distant 
colony,  thousands  of  white  men,  of  noble 
capacit}',  sat  under  the  nation's  very  eye 
naked,  and  hungry,  and  besotted,  slaves 
in  all  but  the  name,  and  no  philan- 
thropists organized,  no  government  lav- 
ished its  money  for  their  emancipation. 
Noting  in  his  private  journal  the  jDub- 
lication  of  a  reply  by  Mill  to  the  essay 
called  "  The  Nigger  Question,"  Carlyle 
adds  that  Mill  has  told  him  therein, 
nothing  that  he  did  not  very  well  know 
before.  One  easily  believes  this  when 
one  has  got  at  the  real  meaning  of  his 
deliverances  on  this  head  ;  but  a  patience 
beyond  the  command  of  many  readers 
is  required  to  get  there.  This  note  of 
Carlyle's  on  Mill's  reply  suggests,  how- 
ever, a  caution  that  one  does  well  to 
carry  with  one  always  in  dealing  with 
Carlyle,  and  that  is,  not  to  be  too  quick 
to  conclude  that  he  has  overlooked  some- 
thing important. 

The  full  import  of  Carlyle's  political 
writings  is  not  to  be  had  without  some 
attention  to  his  relations  to  Bentham- 
ism. Mill,  writing  in  1838,  asserted 
that  "  there  was  liardly  to  be  found  in 
England  an  individual  of  any  importance 
in  tlie  world  of  mind,  who  (whatever 
opinions  he  may  have  afterward  adopted) 
did  not  first  learn  to  think  "  from  either 
Bentham  or  Coleridge.  Any  debt  of 
inspiration  that  Carlyle  owed  to  either 
of  these  masters  was  owed  to  Bentham. 
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But  it  was  tbe  inspiration  of  radical 
antagonism.  Between  a  mind  naturally 
sombre,  and  brooding,  and  apt  to  dwell 
on  "the  wonders  everywhere  lying  close 
on  us,"  and  a  mind  assured,  and  cheery, 
and  regarding  man  as  a  little  lower  in 
structure  than  the  steam-engine,  and 
susceptible  of  almost  as  precise  regula- 
tion in  society  as  the  blocks  on  a  checker- 
board, there  could  be  no  accord.  To 
Bentham  the  web  of  human  motives,  so 
multiplex  and  mysterious  in  the  com- 
mon regard,  was  the  simplest  of  text- 
ures :  through  it  all  there  ran,  really, 
but  one,  desire  of  pleasure  or  dislike  of 
pain.  "  Good  motives,"  and  "  bad  mo- 
tives," were  empty  phrases  ;  there  was 
but  the  one,  and  it  had  no  moral  char- 
acter whatever.  As  for  pleasures  and 
pains  ;  the  attainment  of  pleasure  of 
any  sort,  the  exemption  from  any  sort 
of  pain,  was,  taken  by  itself,  wholly 
good.  It  became  bad  only  as  the  pleas- 
ure attained  or  the  pain  avoided  de- 
feated a  greater  pleasure  or  provoked  a 
greater  pain.  All  you  had  to  do,  there- 
fore, in  running  a  society  was  to  keep 
the  pleasures  as  large  and  the  pains  as 
small  as  possible.  And  the  surest  waj^ 
of  achieving  this  was  to  set  every  in- 
dividual free  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own 
pleasure,  having  care  only  that  in  this 
pursuit  he  did  not  jostle  or  obstruct 
his  neighbor.  This,  Bentham  conceived, 
would  be  "  to  rear  the  fabric  of  felicity 
by  the  hands  of  reason  and  of  law." 
The  later  Benthamites,  particularly 
Mill,  by  bringing  intellectual  and  unself- 
ish pleasures  into  esj^ecial  prominence, 
gave  the  scheme  a  nobility  that  makes 
it  w^orthy  always  of  respectful  study,  but 
as  it  first  came  from  Bentham's  hand  it 
was  bald  and  repellent  to  a  degree  that 
this,  or  any  other,  outline  of  it  is  not 
likely  to  outdo. 

To  Carhie,  on  the  other  hand,  "  after 
all  our  science,  and  sciences,"  the  world 
was  "  still  a  miracle ;  wonderful,  in- 
scrutable, magical;"  "not  an  injustice 
but  a  justice."    All  men  born   into   it 


were  made  by  God,  and  had  immortal 
souls.  They  were  not,  however,  born 
equal,  but  very  unequal,  in  respect  both 
of  opportunities  and  capacities.  Hence, 
"  of  all  '  rights  of  man,'  the  right  of  the 
ignorant  man  to  be  guided  by  the  wiser, 
to  be  .  .  .  held  in  the  true  course 
by  him,"  was  "the  indisputablest."  Na- 
ture herself  had  ordained  it  from  the 
first.  When,  therefore,  the  men  of 
larger  opportunities  and  capacities  did 
nothing  but  shoot  partridges,  or  but 
stand  futilely  jargoning  in  parliaments 
and  courts,  or  but  pile  up  money  for 
vain  spending,  or  but  sit  in  secluded 
deaneries  debating  of  "  prevenient 
grace,"  they  had  "  parted  company  with 
the  eternal  inner  fact  of  this  universe," 
and  disaster  impended  for  them  and 
their  nation.  But  for  all  men,  what- 
ever their  capacities  and  according 
thereto,  the  first  duty,  perhaps  the  sole 
duty,  was  honest  work.  "He  that  will 
not  work  according  to  his  faculty,  let 
him,"  said  Carlyle,  "perish  according  to 
his  necessity." 

Carlyle's  attention  fixed  on  Bentham- 
ism very  early,  and  he  never  uttered 
himself  on  what  he  was  wont  to  call 
"  the  condition-of-England  question," 
that  he  did  not  have  Benthamism  dis- 
tinctly in  mind.  He  mentions  it  but 
casually  and  nowhere  sets  it  up  avowedly 
as  his  mark  ;  but  everyone  of  his  polit- 
ical pieces  is  consciously  aimed  at  it. 
Hence  Mr.  John  Morley  is  impelled 
to  charge  that  Carlyle  is  the  writer 
"  above  all  others  who  has  made  Ben- 
thamism a  term  of  reproach  on  the  lips 
of  men  less  wise  than  himself." 

The  theory  of  life  that  brought  Carlyle 
thus  into  conflict  with  Benthamism  is 
not  likely  to  come  soon  into  much  prac- 
tice as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  politics. 
But  he  proved  its  practicability,  at  least 
as  a  basis  of  individual  conduct,  by  con- 
forming his  own  sturdil}'  to  it,  and  his 
life  has  thereby  become,  despite  the 
tittle-tattle  it  has  set  afloat,  even  a  more 
potent  inspiration  than  his  works. 
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By  Charles  E.  Carryl. 


^£^*"^%\^^  Pi.  GEOKGE   FARN- 

(.***    ^   A    '^^^^  HAM,  counsellor-at-law, 

^€y    /       \    "^^  having   devoted    ten 

^9  I         \  '^  years  of  his  life  to  the 

<*>*q,»  ^      ^  9;t^     remunerative  toil  of  en- 

'^^$^'^'^  tangling  certain  persons 
in,  and  extricating  certain  others  from, 
the  meshes  of  the  law,  found  himself,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  with  a  respectable 
balance  in  bank  and  a  pronounced  crav- 
ing for  rest  and  recreation.  Summer 
was  coming  on,  the  courts  would  soon  be 
closed,  and  a  torpor  was  settling  down 
upon  the  field  of  litigation,  and  the  idea 
of  a  vacation  abroad  presented  itself  to 
his  mind  with  alluring  force.  He  was 
weary  of  briefs  and  bills  of  exceptions  ; 
his  office  was  taking  on,  to  his  jaded 
eyes,  an  aspect  of  dreary  dinginess  that 
promised  to  become  unendurable  in  the 
near  future,  and  the  long  rows  of  buff- 
clad  digests  and  revised  statutes  seemed 
to  glare  down  upon  him  from  their 
shelves,  like  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, 
with  grim  suggestions  of  long  nights  of 
toil.  Under  these  impelling  influences 
he  turned  his  back  upon  the  law,  packed 
a  portmanteau,  and  found  himself  upon 
a  bright  morning  in  June  on  the  steam- 
er Servia,  fairly  committed  to  a  three 
months'  sojourn  in  foreign  parts. 

As  the  hour  of  sailing  drew  near  he 
stood  on  the  hurricane  deck,  leaning 
against  the  rail  and  watching  with  live- 
ly interest  the  animated  scene  on  the 
pier  below.  A  double  line  of  passen- 
gers and  their  friends  was  thronging 
up  and  down  the  gangway  giving  access 
to  the  lower  deck,  a  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, idlers,  and  itinerant  vendors  of 
steamer-chairs  and  other  comforts  of 
the  sea  was  swarminsf  below  him  on  the 
pier,  and  a  number  of  agile  cabin-stew- 
ards in  blue  jackets  were  rushing  up 
and  down  a  supplemental  gangway, 
bringing  aboard  an  endless  variety  of 
steamer-trunks,  hand-bags,  and  bundled 
rugs.  Carriages  drove  up,  discharged 
their  living  freight  and  made  their  way 
back  through  the  surging  crowd  amid 
volleys    of     imprecations ;     while     the 


decks  of  the  steamer  swarmed  with  peo- 
ple chattering,  scolding,  and  weeping 
farewells  with  the  feverish  vehemence 
peculiar  to  such  occasions.  Farnham, 
enjo^dng  the  spectacle  with  all  the  relish 
of  a  school-boy  abandoning  his  books 
for  a  time,  turned  to  a  fellow-passenger 
who  stood  beside  him  at  the  rail,  and 
remarked,  *' A  busy  scene,  sir." 

"  I  should  call  it  a  bedlam,"  said  the 
other,  without  looking  up.  "  I  never 
could  understand  the  insane  cuiiosity 
that  impels  people  remaining  at  home, 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  most  un- 
pleasant feature  of  going  abroad." 

"  Meaning  the  crowd  ? "  inquired 
Farnham. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  shortly, 
"  the  rabble,  the  deafening  racket,  the 
infernal  discomfort  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness ; "  with  which  he  turned  abruptly 
and  walked  away  as  if  not  in  the  mood 
for  further  conversation. 

Farnham,  at  complacent  peace  with 
himseM  and  with  the  world,  looked  after 
him  with  good-humored  surprise.  He 
was  a  tallish  man  of  powerful  build, 
with  a  full  brown  beard  and  hair  sUght- 
ly  marked  with  gray,  exceedingly  well 
dressed,  and  having  the  unmistakable 
bearinc:  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Bv  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  his  face  as  he 
turned  away,  Farnham  saw  that  he  had 
regular  features,  a  dark  complexion,  and 
a  certain  self-contained  expression  that 
was  not  altogether  prepossessing.  As 
he  disappeared  in  the  crowd  Farnham 
turned  again  and  resumed  his  watch 
of  the  scene  below. 

At  tliis  moment  the  bell  for  "  all 
ashore"  was  I'ung  and  the  crowd  on  the 
gangway  began  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
stream  bound  shoreward,  occasionally 
broken  by  a  belated  passenger  hurried- 
ly making  his  way  upward  through  the 
living  tide.  Then  the  stream  dwindled 
to  a  few  stragglers,  and  finally  to  the  in- 
evitable last  man,  scrambling  downward 
while  the  gangway  was  swaying  in  the 
slings  ;  the  long  plank  was  lowered  and 
cast  oflf,  a  mighty  pulse  began  to  throb 
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beneath  Farri ham's  feet,  and  the  great 
ship  backed  majestically  out  of  the  slip 
amid  a  tempest  of  shouts  of  farewell. 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  Farnham's 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  cab  that 
came  ratthng  along  the  pier,  scattering 
the  crowd  in  every  dii'ection.  As  it 
drew  up  at  the  gangway  opening,  a 
man  sprang  out  and  crying  frantically, 
"  Stop !  stop  !  "  rushed  to  the  edge  of 
the  pier  and  began  running  back  and 
forth  upon  the  string-piece  as  if  medi- 
tating a  desperate  attemj^t  to  leap  out 
and  clutch  at  the  side  of  the  receding 
ship.  A  roar  of  derisive  laughter  burst 
from  the  bystanders  as  this  preposter- 
ous intention  became  evident,  and  two 
of  the  wharf  hands  seized  the  distracted 
man  and  roughly  dragged  him  back, 
struggling  and  protesting,  until  he  was 
lost  to  view  in  the  crowd  that  surged 
about  him.  Farnham  fancied,  from  a 
sudden  expression  on  his  face  as  he  was 
dragged  away,  that  he  had  recognized 
someone  on  the  upper  deck,  and  glan- 
cing around  involuntarily,  discovered  the 
bearded  j^assenger  standing  beside  him 
at  the  rail,  gazing  down  upon  the  scene 
with  an  angry  scowl.  At  this  moment 
they  came  abreast  of  the  end  of  the  pier, 
where  a  scene  of  waving  handkerchiefs 
and  tossing  sun-umbrellas  of  every  hue 
and  shade  burst  upon  them  like  a 
mighty  kaleidoscope,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  belated  traveller  appeared  in 
the  surging  mass  of  people,  hatless  and 
dishevelled  and  clutching  wildly  at  the 
air,  as  if  he  would  stay  the  depai-ting 
ship.  "  Intolerable  ass  !  "  muttered  the 
bearded  man  in  a  savage  whisper,  and 
striking  the  rail  furiously  with  his 
clenched  fist,  he  strode  angril}-  away. 

The  sail  through  the  river  and  down 
the  bay  was  enough  of  a  novelty  to  keep 
Farnham  busily  observant,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Hook  had  been  passed  and 
the  pilot  taken  off  that  he  bethought 
himself  of  going  below  to  don  his 
steamer-cap  and  shoes,  and  otherwise 
prepare  himself  for  a  week  of  seafaring 
leisure.  He  had  secured  a  berth  in  an 
outside  room  in  the  double  row  just  aft 
the  saloon  companionway,  and  as  he  en- 
tered the  passage  leading  to  it  he  met  his 
bearded  acquaintance  just  coming  out 
of  the  room.  "  Mr.  Farnham  ?  "  said  the 
dark  man,  interrogatively.     "  That  is  my 


name,"  replied  Farnham.  "  I  am  Cap- 
tain Black,"  said  the  other,  bowing  stiff- 
ly ;  "I  believe  we  are  booked  as  room- 
mates," and  pushing  by  him,  walked 
away  without  pausing  for  a  reply. 

"I  hope  you'll  pan  out  better  than 
you  promise,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Farn- 
ham to  himself,  philosophically  ;  and  en- 
tering his  room,  he  was  soon  busily  oc- 
cupied in  making  a  convenient  disposal 
of  his  modest  belongings. 

The  door  stood  open,  and  Farnham 
presently  became  aware  of  the  presence, 
in  the  room  directly  opposite,  of  a  fel- 
low-passenger similarly  occupied.  He 
seemed  to  be  of  about  the  height  and 
build  of  Farnham's  room-mate,  but  his 
face,  of  which  Farnham  caught  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  as  he  moved  about,  was 
as  unlike  that  gentleman's  as  could  well 
be  imagined.  He  was  clean  shaven,  of  a 
pallor  that  was  almost  unearthly,  and 
had  a  hideous  scar  extending  from  one 
corner  of  his  mouth  down  across  his 
chin.  To  all  this  was  added  a  certain 
wildness  of  eye  that  was  so  distinctly 
repellent,  that  Farnham  inwardly  con- 
gratulated himself  that  Captain  Black 
had  fallen  to  his  lot  instead  of  this  un- 
prepossessing stranger  ;  and  completing 
his  arrangements,  loaded  himself  with 
cigars  and  went  on  deck. 

Events  proved  that  if  Ca]3tain  Black 
was  not  companionable,  he  was  at  least 
unobtrusive.  Except  for  the  mere 
knowledge  to  the  contrary,  Farnham 
had  the  room  virtually  to  himself.  His 
companion  rose,  had  his  tub,  dressed, 
and  went  on  deck  long  before  the  over- 
worked counsellor-at-law  had  finished 
his  supplemental  morning  doze,  and  re- 
tired at  night  so  late  and  so  quietly 
that  Farnham  never  so  much  as  knew 
when  he  came  into  the  room.  As  for 
the  rest,  the  man  was  singularly  preoc- 
cupied in  manner,  acknowledging  with 
the  merest  nod  and  with  an  absent  air 
Farnham's  salutation  when  they  chanced 
to  meet,  and  keeping  aloof  from  him 
and,  with  one  exception,  from  the  other 
passengers  as  well,  with  a  ^persistence 
that  was  too  marked  to  permit  any  at- 
tempt at  a  closer  acquaintance. 

The  exception,  to  Farnham's  surprise, 
was  the  uninviting-looking  occujmnt  of 
the  opposite  room.  What  made  this 
remarkable  selection  still  more  surpris- 
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ing  was  the  fact  that  the  acquaintance 
between  the  two  had  evidently  been 
made  aboard  ship,  as  Farnham  had 
seen  them  passing  and  repassing  each 
other  without  the  sHghtest  sign  of  recog- 
nition during  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
of  sailing  ;  yet  before  twenty-four  hours 
had  elapsed  an  intimacy  had  been 
formed  and  matured  between  these 
strangely  contrasted  men,  so  close  that 
they  seemed  to  be  inseparable.  Morn- 
ing, noon,  and  far  into  the  night  they 
sat  and  smoked  together  in  secluded 
corners,  the  man  with  the  scar  constant- 
ly talking  in  a  smothered  undertone, 
with  a  certain  fierce  vehemence  and  vio- 
lence of  gesture,  and  the  caj^tain  listen- 
ing with  a  brooding  look  upon  his  dark 
features  and  an  observant  eye  upon  the 
other's  face.  Farnham  was  puzzled  and, 
for  a  while,  found  a  singular  fascination 
in  furtively  watching  the  two  men  and 
mentally  speculating  as  to  what  strange 
community  of  interest  had  brought  them 
together.  The  few  passengers  with 
whom  he  chanced  to  fall  into  conversa- 
tion knew  as  little  about  the  scar-faced 
man  as  he  himself  knew  about  Captain 
Black,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  his  name 
was  Leath,  learned  incidentally  from  the 
cabin-steward,  no  information  of  any 
kind  was  obtainable.  Farnham's  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  being  rather  antipa- 
thetic than  otherwise,  was  short-lived, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  sub- 
sided into  a  mere  glance  at  the  two  men 
when  he  chanced  to  come  upon  them. 

The  weather  was  fair  and  promised  to 
hold ;  but  shortly  after  passing  the 
Banks  the  ship  ran  into  a  rough  sea 
rolhng  heavily  from  the  southward,  evi- 
dently the  tail  of  a  storm  that  had 
passed  up  from  the  tropics.  As  the  day 
wore  on  the  sea  continued  rising,  and  by 
nightfall  the  ship  was  rolling  heavily, 
and  Farnham,  who  had  thus  far  fared 
well,  began  to  experience  certain  pre- 
monitions that  impelled  him,  after  a 
proud  struggle  against  fate,  to  forego 
his  after-dinner  cigar  and  turn  in  at  an 
unseemly  hour,  in  the  hope  that  a  night's 
rest  would  set  him  right.  He  lay  in  his 
berth,  occasionally  falling  into  a  doze 
and  then  being  roused  by  an  unusually 
violent  plunge  as  the  ship  labored  in 
the  heavy  sea,  getting  up  from  time  to 
time  to  secure  and  make  fast  the  various 


toilet  articles  that  had  drifted  from  their 
moorings,  and  then  tumbling  into  his 
berth  again  with  a  qualmish  apprehen- 
sion that  the  supreme  moment  he  was 
fighting  against  was  upon  him. 

It  was  just  after  one  of  these  excur- 
sions that  the  door  opened  and  Captain 
Black  came  into  the  room.  The  curtain 
of  the  berth  was  drawn  so  that  he  was 
concealed  from  view,  but  Farnham,  half 
dozing,  was  vaguely  aware,  above  the 
creaking  of  the  ship,  of  his  movements 
about  the  room  ;  and  an  occasional  rat- 
tle of  keys  and  the  snapping  of  a  lock 
indicated  the  opening  of  some  article 
of  luggage.  These  trifling  noises  not  be- 
ing disturbing  in  themselves,  Farnham 
finally  dropped  asleep  and  was  presently 
involved  in  a  contested  will  case  of  ex- 
traordinary magnitude,  with  his  most 
important  witness  a  fugitive  in  the  wilds 
of  Madagascar.  The  details  progressed 
with  astonishing  velocity,  accompanied 
by  distracting  complications  heretefore 
unheard  of  in  law  practice,  and  matters 
were  assuming  a  portentous  aspect  with 
tremendous  pecuniary  penalties  impend- 
ing, when  he  awoke  and  started  up  with 
a  sudden  consciousness  that  the  curtain 
had  been  drawn  aside  and  that  he  had 
been  looked  upon  as  he  lay  sleeping  in 
his  berth.  He  pushed  it  back  and  looked 
out,  and  as  he  did  so  the  door  of  the 
room  was  softly  closed  and  he  heard  the 
heavy  footsteps  of  Captain  Black  going 
out  through  the  passageway.  The  inci- 
dent was  suj0[iciently  annoying  in  itself, 
but  Farnham  found  it  doubly  so  from 
the  manifest  impossibility  of  resenting 
it  at  the  moment,  and  after  fuming  over 
it  to  no  purpose  he  lay  down  again,  re- 
solving to  give  his  room-mate  a  bit  of 
his  mind  in  the  morning  ;  and  bracing 
himself  with  his  knees  against  the  roll- 
ing of  the  ship,  tried  to  compose  him- 
self to  sleep.  But  sleep  would  not  come. 
The  sudden  awakening  and  the  resulting 
irritation  had  excited  him,  and  he  rolled 
and  tossed  about,  dropping  off  into  fit- 
ful naps  and  waking  with  every  violent 
plunge  of  the  ship,  and  occasionally  mut- 
tenng  unseemly  imprecations  against 
the  evil  chance  that  had  broken  in  upon 
his  night's  rest. 

It  was  just  after  one  of  these  wakings 
that  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  hurried 
step  descending  the  companionway,  and 
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someone  came  aft  through  the  open 
cabin  and  turned  into  the  passageway 
almost  on  a  run  ;  the  door  of  the  op- 
posite room  was  opened,  closed  again 
and  locked,  apparently  with  feverish 
haste,  and  all  was  still  again.  Farnham, 
listening  with  alert  attention,  heard  two 
bells  strike  a  moment  after,  and  con- 
cluding, from  the  hour,  that  Captain 
Black  w^ould  soon  follow  his  friend,  pre- 
pared to  speak  his  mind  then  and  there  ; 
nursing  which  amiable  intention  he  pre- 
sently fell  sound  asleep. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  a  voice,  and 
Farnham  started  up.  It  was  morning, 
and  the  bath-steward  w^as  standing  in 
the  doorway.  "  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said 
the  man  again,  with  a  startled  look  upon 
his  face  ;  "  but  Captain  Black  isn't  here, 
sir,  and  his  berth  hasn't  been  used." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  responsible  for  his  not 
coming  to  bed,"  said  Farnham,  testily. 
«  What  time  is  it  ?  " 

"  Just  gone  seven  bells,  sir,"  said  the 
steward. 

"  Very  good,  I'll  get  up,"  said  Farn- 
ham, after  a  moment's  deliberation. 
*'  See  if  you  can  get  me  a  bath,"  and  the 
man  withdrew. 

Farnham,  reflecting  upon  the  stew- 
ard's rather  starthng  announcement, 
found  his  irritation  giving  way  to  a 
vague  foreboding  of  evil,  with  which 
came  a  disturbing  recollection  of  Leath's 
hurried  return  to  his  room  the  night 
before.  Could  the  man  tell  anything? 
He  looked  out  into  the  passageway,  but 
the  door  of  the  oj^posite  room  was  closed 
and  Farnham  could  not  bring  himself  to 
knock  and  learn — he  knew  not  what  ; 
and  he  dressed  with  feverish  haste,  and 
went  on  deck  with  an  increasing  sense 
of  an  agitation  which  he  could  not 
shake  off.  He  made  a  complete  tour  of 
the  ship,  examined  every  part  of  the 
decks,  looked  into  the  smoking-room, 
and  finally  went  into  the  dining-saloon, 
where  a  vacant  chair  marked  Captain 
Black's  place  at  the  breakfast  -  table  ; 
and  then,  coming  across  his  cabin- 
steward,  questioned  him,  and  learned 
that  the  man  had  been  off  watch  the 
night  before  and  could  tell  him  nothing. 
The  matter  began  to  assume  an  ugly 
look,  and  Farnham  went  direct  to  the 
purser,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  ship  was 


being  thoroughly  searched  from  stem  to 
stern.  Not  a  trace  of  the  missing  man 
could  be  found ;  Captain  Black  had 
vanished  as  absolutely  as  if  he  had  been 
absorbed  into  the  atmosphere. 

When  Farnham  related  the  events  of 
the  preceding  night  it  was  determined 
to  question  Leath  at  once  ;  and  on  the 
steward's  report  that  the  man  was  ill  and 
was  still  in  his  berth,  Farnham  and  the 
purser  went  to  his  room  and  knocked 
for  admittance.  Leath  unlocked  the 
door  without  parley  and  was  back  again 
in  his  berth  as  they  entered  the  room, 
leaning  on  one  elbow  and  glaring 
angrily  at  them  as  he  demanded  their 
business.  The  man  was  evidently  ill 
and  looked  horrible.  His  face,  appar- 
ently tanned  by  the  sea-air,  had  taken 
on  a  swarthy  hue  that  made  his  extraor- 
dinary pallor  even  more  ghastly  than  be- 
fore, and  the  scar  on  his  chin  blazed 
with  an  angry  flush  as  though  he  had 
been  freshly  branded  on  the  face. 

He  listened  to  the  purser's  statement, 
manifesting  extreme  agitation  as  the 
story  proceeded,  and  at  its  conclusion 
fell  back  upon  his  pillow  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  "  I  can  tell  you 
nothing,"  he  said  after  a  brief  silence, 
speaking  in  a  smothered  voice  that  w^as 
singularly  discordant.  "  I  left  him, 
smoking  and  leaning  on  the  rail  near 
the  turtle-back,  and  came  below  at 
eleven  o'clock.  You  must  have  heard 
me,"  he  added,  appealing  to  Farnham, 
who  nodded  assent.  "  What  followed  is 
as  dark  to  me  as  it  is  to  you.  I  had 
been  drinking  and  my  recollection  is 
confused ;  I  only  remember  that  the 
sea  was  horrible  to  look  at ! "  and  with 
a  shudder  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  Farnham  and  the  purser, 
exchanging  a  significant  glance,  left 
him. 

"  We  must  go  to  the  old  man  with 
this,"  said  the  purser,  with  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head,  and  requesting  Farn- 
ham to  follow  him,  led  the  way  to  the 
captain's  room.  The  news  had  already 
spread  about  the  ship,  and  as  they 
passed  along  the  deck,  little  groups  of 
passengers  were  discussing  the  tragedy 
with  repressed  voices,  and  Farnham 
observed,  with  great  annoyance,  that 
they  glanced  curiously  at  him  as  he 
went  by,  and  felt  that  he  was  being  con- 
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nected  with  the  affair  in  a  thoroughly 
unpleasant  manner. 

The  captain  heard  the  grim  story 
through  and  reflected  for  a  few  mo- 
ments with  a  disturbed  countenance. 
"There's  nothing  to  be  done,"  he  said  at 
length  ;  "  when  we  get  in  I  shall  ask 
this  gentleman  and  the  other  to  remain 
aboard  until  we  can  communicate  with 
the  authorities.  If  Leath  refuses,"  he 
continued,  fixing  on  the  unfortunate 
man  with  the  same  suspicion  that  pos- 
sessed both  Farnham  and  the  purser, 
"I  shall  take  the  responsibility  of  de- 
taining him.  Meanwhile,  take  charge  of 
the  missing  man's  effects  and  tell  the 
men  not  to  talk." 

And  now  that  the  dark  premonition 
had  grown  into  a  gruesome  fact,  Farn- 
ham began  to  experience  a  depression 
of  spirits  that  promised  to  put  an  end 
to  his  enjoyment  of  the  remainder  of 
the  vo^'age.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the 
gloom  fastened  upon  him  like  a  pall, 
until  he  was  impelled,  just  before  night- 
fall, to  go  to  the  purser  and  ask  to  be 
given  another  room  where  he  could  be 
free  from  the  disquieting  associations 
of  his  late  quarters,  and  away  from 
the  immediate  proximity  of  Leath,  for 
whom  he  had  conceived  an  unconquer- 
able aversion.  The  purser  fell  in  with 
his  humor  without  demur,  and  Farnham 
found  himself  transferred  to  a  stuffy 
inside  cabin  on  the  main  deck  with  a 
positive  sense  of  benefaction.  His  for- 
mer apartment  was  abandoned  to  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  Captain  Black, 
and  Leath,  locked  in  his  room,  was  left 
alone  with  his  secret,  if  he  had  one. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  infinite  relief 
that  Farnham,  coming  on  deck  one 
morning,  saw  the  SkeUigs  rising  like 
mammoth  teeth  from  the  sea,  and  soon 
afterward  the  green  cliffs  of  the  Irish 
mainland.  His  spirits  rose  as  the  steamer 
ran  along  the  coast,  passed  inside  the 
Fastnet  Rock,  and  finally  turned  into 
the  mouth  of  Queenstown  Harbor  ;  and 
he  watched  with  lively  interest  the  ar- 
rival alongside  of  the  rakish  little  tender 
and  the  transfer  of  an  interminable 
number  of  mail-bags  to  her  ample  deck. 
The  procession  of  bag-bearing  stewards 
having  finished  their  labors,  he  crossed 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ship,  and 
was  engaged  in  serene  contemplation  of 


the  whitewasl^d  glories  of  the  Roche's 
Point  light,  when  he  was  touched  on  the 
shoulder,  and  turning,  saw  the  purser 
at  his  side  with  two  strangers. 

"  We  are  beginning  to  get  a  little 
light  on  our  affair,  Mr.  Farnham,"  said 
the  purser.  "These  gentlemen  are  of- 
ficers from  Scotland  Yard  with  a  requi- 
sition and  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Captain  Black  on  a  charge  of  forgery. 
Mr.  Lethbridge  and  Mr.  Darke — Mr. 
Farnham,"  and  the  two  detectives 
touched  their  hats  and  regarded  Farn- 
ham with  a  professional  air,  as  if  long- 
ing to  take  him  into  custody  in  the 
absence  of  their  legitimate  prey. 

"No  statement  to  make,  I  suppose," 
said  Mr.  Lethbridge,  a  sharp-featured, 
fresh-faced  man  with  light  hair. 

"  None,"  said  Farnham.  "  Mr.  Neal 
knows  all  I  can  tell  you." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  Lethbridge, 
affably.  "Now  then,  Mr.  Neal,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  purser,  "if  you'll 
be  good  enough  to  show  us  below,  we'll 
take  a  look  at  the  effects ; "  and  touching 
their  hats  again,  the  two  officers  fol- 
lowed the  purser,  leaving  Farnham  to 
resume  his  interrupted  obsen'ation  of 
the  lighthouse.  Meauwliile,  with  a  pro- 
digious ringing  of  bells,  the  tender  cast 
off  and  paddled  up  the  harbor,  the  great 
pulse  began  to  throb  again,  and  the 
steamer,  turning  her  prow  seaward,  went 
on  her  way  up  the  Channel. 

Farnham,  slowly  pacing  the  deck, 
presently  saw  the  purser  and  Leth- 
bridge emerge  from  the  companionway 
and  come  toward  him.  "Mr.  Farnham," 
said  the  former,  "  I'm  afraid  you  and  I, 
without  saying  much  about  the  matter, 
have  been  doing  that  poor  de'S'il  Leath 
a  great  injustice.  Read  this,"  and  he 
handed  Farnham  an  unsealed  envelope. 
It  was  addressed  "To  whom  it  may 
concern,"  and  opening  it,  Farnham 
found  enclosed  the  following  letter  : 

In  the  almost  absolute  certainty  of  being 
apprehended  upon  my  arrival,  I  have  chosen 
tlie  only  means  open  to  nie  of  avoiding  the  dis- 
grace and  punishment  tliat  would  inevitably 
follow,  I  had  hoped  to  escape,  with  tlie  firm 
intention  of  never  resting  until  I  had  made 
restitution  for  the  only  crime  that  lias  ever 
stained  my  life  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  The 
appearance,  at  tlie  moment  of  departure,  of  a 
man  upon  whose  blind  confidence  and  dull  ap- 
prehension I  had  relied,  for  such  a  tardy  dis- 
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covery  of  my  betrayal  of  trust  as  would  give 
nie  ample  time  for  escape,  has  told  me  that 
the  cable  would  assuredly  carry  the  intelligence 
abroad  long  before  I  could  reach  English  soil. 

I  had  at  first  no  intention  of  leaving  New 
York,  I  expected,  with  incredible  fatuity,  to 
delay  exposure  until  some  lucky  chance  should 
permit  me  to  cover,  for  all  time,  the  traces  of 
my  wrong-doing  ;  but  the  mental  strain  conse- 
quent upon  continued  and  complicated  falsify- 
ing of  accounts,  became  unendurable,  and  iu 
an  evil  moment  I  appropriated  certain  funds 
from  a  quarter  where  immediate  examination 
and  discovery  were  improbable,  and  ventured 
all  upon  that  mirage  of  defaulters — faro.  I 
lost.  There  was  no  time  for  resort  to  the  ex- 
pedients of  disguise  and  concealed  identity 
which  might  have  saved  me.  I  attempted  to 
deceive  my  associate  by  the  desperate  subter- 
fuge of  a  forged  cable  message  calling  me 
abroad  on  family  affairs;  made  up  my  luggage 
and  boarded  the  steamer  almost  at  the  hour  of 
sailing,  only  to  find  myself  unmasked  at  the 
last  moment. 

I  feel  no  longing  for  the  life  I  am  about  to 
end,  nor  do  I  leave  a  single  soul  who  will 
mourn  my  death.  I  regret,  alone,  that  restitu- 
tion is  beyond  my  power.  The  sea  is  merciful 
to  me  iu  all  else. 

Lansing  Black. 


"Poor  fellow!"  said  Farnliam.  "How 
bad  a  matter  was  it  ?  " 

"  Extensive  forgeries  and  about  six- 
teen thousand  pounds  in  hard  cash, 
supposed  to  be  with  him,"  rei:)lied  Leth- 
bridge.  "That's  all  we  know.  Partic- 
ulars by  mail." 

"  I  am  glad  Leath  is  out  of  it,  at  all 
events,"  said  Farnham,  heartily  enough. 

"  So  am  I,  sir,"  echoed  the  purser  ; 
"but  I'm  blessed  if  it  didn't  look  ugly 
for  a  while."  With  which  reminiscence 
he  and  Mr.  Lethbridge  went  below 
again  to  resume  their  examination  of 
Captain  Black's  effects. 

Leath  kept  his  room  with  extraordi- 
nary persistence  until  the  last  moment. 
Farnham,  with  a  vague  idea  of  making 
amends  for  his  recent  suspicions  by 
some  sort  of  friendly  advances,  looked 
for  him  on  the  tender  the  next  morning, 
but  failed  to  find  him  in  the  crowd  of 
passengers ;  nor  did  he  get  a  sight  of 
him  until  the  very  last  of  the  number 
were  disembarking,  when  Leath,  wear- 
ing a  mackintosh  reaching  to  his  heels 
and  with  a  mufifler  or  scarf  swathed 
about  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  sud- 
denly appeared  at  the  head  of  the  gang- 
way leading  to  the  landing-stage,  and 
paused  irresolutely  as  if  loath  to  come 


ashore.  Farnham,  who  was  awaiting 
his  luggage  on  the  landing-stage  and 
chatting  meanwhile  with  the  two  detec- 
tives, was  about  to  attract  his  attention 
by  a  sign  of  recognition,  when  Leath,  as 
if  suddenly  mastering  his  indecision, 
strode  rapidly  down  the  gangway,  and 
began  roughly  pushing  his  way  through 
the  throng  of  waiting  passengers.  At 
this  moment  Lethbridge  touched  Farn- 
ham on  the  arm  and  pointed  significantly 
to  a  woman  who  was  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  gangwa}^  with  her  eyes  intently 
fixed  upon  Leath.  She  was  a  sad-faced 
woman,  plainly  clad,  and  Farnham  no- 
ticed that  she  was  holding  her  hand 
tremulously  to  her  mouth,  as  if  endeav- 
oring to  control  excessive  agitation.  As 
Leath  passed  her  without  a  glance  of 
recognition,  her  eyes  dilated  as  with  a 
sudden  sickening  terror,  and  then,  ap- 
parently moved  by  an  uncontrollable 
impulse,  she  flung  herself  before  him 
with  her  hands  against  his  breast,  cry- 
ing, "Roger!  Don't  you  know  me?" 
Leath's  face,  for  an  instant,  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  turned  to  stone,  then,  catch- 
ing sight  of  Farnham's  astonished  gaze, 
he  instantly  passed  his  arm  about  the 
imploring  figure  before  him  and  said 
hurriedly,  "I  did  not  see  you.  Come 
away,"  and  pushed  on  with  the  woman, 
sobbing  convulsively,  on  his  arm. 

"  Rather  a  rum  meeting,  that,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Lethbridge,  dryly,  and  Farn- 
ham, who  had  witnessed  the  scene  with 
an  immediate  revival  of  his  former  an- 
tipathy, shrugged  his  shoulders  in  in- 
finite disgust,  and  washing  his  hands  of 
Mr.  Leath  and  his  affairs,  went  off  to 
look  after  his  own  effects. 

No  further  incidents  of  importance 
marked  Farnham's  sojourn  abroad. 
He  traversed  the  beaten  road  of  insular 
and  continental  sightseeing  for  his 
allotted  time,  and  returned  to  his  legal 
grindstone  with  such  agreeable  recol- 
lections of  his  vacation,  that  the  follow- 
ing June  found  him  again  in  London 
with  the  pleasant  prospect  of  further 
rambles  before  him  during  the  summer 
months.  He  had  heard  the  particulars 
of  the  forgery  while  at  home,  but  it  was 
simply  the  old  story  of  securities  raised 
from  their  face  value,  followed  by  the 
coarser  crime  of  actual  theft,  and  end- 
ing with  a  ruined  firm  and  a  beggared 
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partner  ;  and  the  affair  had  almost 
passed  from  his  memory,  when  it  was 
suddenly  recalled  by  an  incident  of  the 
most  startling  character. 

Farnham,  waiting  for  a  friend,  was 
standing  at  the  window  of  that  depres- 
sing apartment,  the  smoking-room  of 
Her  Majesty's  Hotel,  gazing  aimlessly 
into  the  side  street  and  observing  the 
grimy  wall  of  a  noble  lord's  grounds  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  when  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  two  men  who 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  neigh- 
boring thoroughfare,  and  stopped,  con- 
versing leisurely,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
hotel.  With  the  man  who  faced  him 
Farnham  had  no  concern ;  but  he  was 
instantly  and  strangely  interested  in 
the  other,  who  stood  with  his  back 
toward  him.  The  subtle  individuality 
which  occasionally  asserts  itself  in  the 
human  back  told  him  that  he  knew 
this  man,  and  the  consciousness  sent  an 
unaccountable  thrill  through  his  veins. 
A  moment  after,  the  other  of  the  two 
walked  away  and  the  owner  of  the  ex- 
pressive back  turned  to  enter  the  hotel. 
As  Farnham  caught  sight  of  his  face  his 
first  impression  was  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  ;  then  there  arose  in  his 
memory  like  a  flash  of  light,  a  vision  of 
the  deck  of  the  Servia  a  year  ago  and 
the  two  consorting  men  who  had  so 
unpleasantly  impressed  him,  and  he  re- 
coiled as  though  he  had  been  shot. 
The  full  brown  beard  had  disappeared, 
and  a  carefully  waxed  gray  mustache 
and  pointed  goatee  had  replaced  it ;  but 
if  Captain  Black  ever  walked  upon  the 
earth  he  stood  in  the  flesh  before  Farn- 
ham at  that  moment.  As  this  astound- 
ing fact  divulged  itself  the  man  dis- 
appeared through  the  doorway,  and 
Farnham  sank  breathless  into  a  chair. 

The  apparition,  for  it  seemed  little 
more  to  Farnham's  excited  fancy,  came 
directly  into  the  smoking-room,  glanced 
casually  at  him  as  he  sat  quaking  in  his 
chair,  and  went  out  without  a  sign  of 
recognition.  Farnham  breathed  again. 
He  had  grown  stouter  and  wore  a 
beard,  and  it  afforded  him  unspeakable 
relief  to  feel  that  these  changes  in  his 
outward  man  had  effectually  concealed 
his  identitv.  He  sat  still,  watchinc^ 
through  the  open  doorway  the  man  who 
had  apparently  risen  from  the  sea,  and 


saw  him  stop  for  a  moment  at  the 
office  window  and  then  pass  through 
the  hall  and  up  the  stairs.  He  was 
evidently  staying  at  the  hotel,  and 
Farnham,  presently  recovering  his  com- 
posure, sauntered  out  of  the  room  with 
as  much  unconcern  as  he  could  assume 
and  inquired  of  the  hall-porter  who  the 
gentleman  was  who  had  just  come  in. 

"  His  name  is  Pelham,  sir,"  said  the 
man  ;  "  Mr.  Francis  Pelham,  I  think. 
He's  not  stopped  here  before,  sir." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Farnham.  "Be 
good  enough  not  to  mention  that  I  in- 
quired ;  he  might  consider  it  an  im- 
pertinence ; "  and  impressing  this  in- 
junction upon  the  porter  by  a  judicioius 
bestowal  of  a  shilling,  he  went  out  and, 
oblivious  of  his  appointment,  hailed 
a  hansom  and  was  driven  to  Scotland 
Yard  as  fast  as  an  indifferent  horse 
could  take  him. 

Lethbridge  was  absent,  but  upon 
Faniham's  assurance  that  his  business 
was  urgent,  he  was  sent  for  and  present- 
ly came  in,  and  Farnham  was  again  re- 
assured by  finding  that  even  the  detect- 
ive's keen  eye  failed  to  recognize  him  in 
his  altered  personalit3\  A  reference  to 
the  events  of  the  preceding  summer, 
however,  immediately  recalled  him  to 
Lethbridge's  memory,  and  he  told,  as 
concisely  as  possible,  the  extraordinary 
discovery  which  he  believed  he  had 
made.  Lethbridge  heard  him  through 
and  then  shook  his  head  incredulously. 
"  I've  come  across  strange  things  in  my 
line,  Mr.  Farnham,"  he  said,  "  but  this 
is  the  toughest  yarn  Fve  ever  heard  yet. 
It  can't  be,  sir,  it  can't  be.  Darke  and  I 
prodded  every  corner  of  the  ship,  and  I 
tell  you  the  man  wasn't  there." 

"  And  I  tell  you  that  the  man  is  in 
London  at  this  moment,"  said  Farnham, 
vehemently.  "  Apply  any  test  that  you 
please,  and  you'll  find  I'm  right." 

Lethbridge  pondered  dubiously  for  a 
moment,  and  then  asked  Farnham  to  re- 
peat to  him,  in  their  consecutive  order, 
all  the  details  of  Captain  Black's  disap- 
pearance from  the  steamer.  This  Farn- 
ham did  with  scrupulous  exactness, 
Lethbridge  listening  attentively  and 
checking  oft'  the  narrative  from  time  to 
time  with  affirmative  nods  of  his  head. 

"  Now,"  said  Lethbridge,  "  go  over  the 
business   on    the   landing-stage   in   the 
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same  way,  so  I  ma}'  be  sure  I've  got  the 
thing  straight  in  my  head." 

Farnham  complied  as  before  and  was 
carefully  reciting  the  sequence  of  events, 
when  he  became  suddenly  aware  of 
a  change  in  the  detective's  manner. 
Lethbridge  was  leaning  forward  in  his 
chair  in  an  attitude  of  the  most  alert 
attention,  and  with  a  strange  gleam  in 
his  eyes  that  betokened  extraordinary 
emotion  ;  and  as  the  story  ended,  he 
brought  his  hand  down  upon  his  knee 
with  a  resounding  slap  and  exclaimed 
exultingly,  "  By  George,  I  have  it !  " 

"  Xow  look  here,  sir,"  he  continued, 
before  Farnham  could  speak ;  "  you 
can  help  us  if  you  will.  If  this  is  the 
right  man  he  is  an  extraordinary  cool 
hand,  and  we  mustn't  touch  him  until 
we  are  ready  for  him.  That  won't  be 
until  day  after  to-morrow,  as  I  must 
send  a  man  out  of  town  to  bring  up  an- 
other party  that  we  shall  need." 

"  But  suppose — "  said  Farnham,  who 
would  have  preferred  immediate  action  ; 
"  suppose,  meanwhile,  our  man  takes  it 
into  his  head  to  leave." 

"  Then  I'll  stop  him  at  a  venture," 
said  Lethbridge,  with  a  grim  smile, 
"but  I  don't  want  to  move  a  minute  too 
soon  if  I  can  help  it.  Now,  I  want  you 
to  take  a  table  near  him  in  the  coffee- 
room — say  to-morrow  at  breakfast." 

"But  I'm  not  staying  there,"  objected 
Farnham. 

"  Take  a  room  there  over-night,"  said 
Lethbridge,  promptly,  "and  give  'em  a 
wrong  name." 

"  I  don't  fancy  doing  that,"  said  Farn- 
ham, after  a  moment's  reflection. 

"  There  isn't  a  bit  of  'arm  in  it,"  said 
Lethbiidge,  "  and  it  will  help  us  a  lot." 

"  And  what  then  ?  "  said  Farnham. 

"  Why,  then,"  continued  Lethbridge, 
with  a  reassuring  smile,  "  when  you're 
ready  to  go  in  to  breakfast,  just  step 
out  of  the  'otel  door  for  a  moment  so  I 
can  see  you,  and  then  leave  word  if  any- 
one asks  for  j'ou,  to  have  him  shown  in 
direct  to  your  table.  That'll  give  me  a 
chance  for  complete  observation  of  your 
party  without  attracting  any  attention 
whatsoever,  and  without  anybody  being 
any  the  wiser  but  me.  After  that  you 
can  go  off  and  leave  the  business  in  my 
hands  until  everything's  ready.  I  sup- 
pose you'd  like  to  see  the  end  of  it,  sir  ?  " 


concluded  the  detective,  with  a  confi- 
dent interrogation. 

"Well — yes  ;  after  having  gone  so  far 
— I  would,"  said  Farnham. 

"  Very  good,  sir,  I'll  look  you  up," 
said  Mr.  Lethbridge,  cheerfully.  "  Mind 
you  sit  with  your  back  to  him." 

Farnham  went  away  with  a  disquiet- 
ing sense  of  having  been  cleverly  im- 
pressed into  the  English  detective  ser- 
vice ;  but  an  irrepressible  desire  to 
follow  up  the  unravelling  of  the  mystery 
that  lay  before  him  enabled  him  to 
stifle  certain  stirrings  of  conscience  by 
the  seK-assurance  that  he  was  merely 
furthering  the  ends  of  justice.  He 
wandered  aimlessly  about,  avoiding  the 
vicinity  of  the  hotel  until  bedtime, 
when  he  sneaked  in,  carrying  a  satchel, 
and  with  a  humiliating  consciousness  of 
imposture  lying  heavily  on  his  mind, 
and  was  allotted  a  gloomy  back  room 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  Here  he  passed 
a  horrible  night,  largely  occupied  in 
running  down  preposterous  criminals 
of  all  grades,  and  awoke  with  a  pardon- 
able feeling  of  repugnance  for  his  self- 
invited  breakfast  company. 

Pelham  was  already  seated  in  the 
coffee-room  when  he  went  down-stairs, 
and  having  bespoken  the  adjoining  table, 
he  went  to  the  entrance  door  of  the 
hotel  as  agreed  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  street.  Not  a  sign  of  Leth- 
bridge could  be  seen,  and  Farnham, 
with  a  cheering  hope  that  the  appoint- 
ment had  miscarried,  went  in  to  break- 
fast and  seated  himself  with  his  back  to 
his  unsuspecting  neighbor.  He  had 
ordered  his  customary  eggs  and  bacon 
and  breakfast  tea,  and  was  looking 
through  the  morning  paper,  when  a 
dark-complexioned  man  with  a  profu- 
sion of  black  hair,  and  wearing  specta- 
cles, was  shown  in  to  his  table,  and  be- 
fore Farnham  could  utter  a  protest, 
seated  himself,  and  taking  from  his 
pocket  a  bundle  of  documents,  began, 
"  I  have  looked  into  the  matter  of  the 
mining  prospectus,  and  I  have  all  the 
figures  here  as  you  requested."  With 
this  there  came  a  warning  pressure  of 
his  foot  beneath  the  table,  and  Farnham 
knew  that  Lethbridge  sat  before  him. 

Farnham  was  already  sufficiently  out 
of  humor  to  be  excessively  annoyed  by 
what  he  considered  a  useless  and  ridicu- 
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lous  masquerade,  and  ate  his  breakfast 
in  sullen  silence,  while  Lethbridge  rat- 
tled on  with  amazing  volubility,  giving 
the  most  astounding  statistics  about  the 
mining  property,  and  keeping  mean- 
while a  stealthy  watch  upon  the  sus- 
pected man  at  the  adjoining  table,  until 
having  presumably  familiarized  himself 
to  the  proper  standard,  he  gathered 
up  his  papers  and  took  his  departure, 
to  Farnham's  infinite  rehef.  That 
thoroughly  disgusted  gentleman  dawd- 
led over  his  breakfast  until  he  heard 
Pelham  leave  the  room,  and  seeing  him 
presently  pass  the  coffee-room  window, 
took  his  own  departure,  satchel  in  hand, 
mentally  vowing  never  to  be  caught 
again  in  a  similar  mess. 

The  next  morning,  just  as  he  had 
finished  breakfasting  at  his  own  lodg- 
ings, Lethbridge,  fresh-faced  and  fair- 
haired  again,  made  his  appearance  in 
such  confident  humor  that  Farnham's 
spirits  revived  somewhat  under  the 
buoyancy  of  the  detective's  manner,  and 
he  inquired  what  was  the  next  step  to 
be  taken. 

"  I'm  going  to  bait  a  hook,"  said  Leth- 
bridge, with  an  expression  of  infinite  re- 
lish, "  and  if  your  man  doesn't  rise  to 
it  you  can  call  me  a  Dutchman.  It  may 
be  a  long  fish,  but  if  we  catch  anything 
it  will  be  as  good  a  day's  w^ork  as  ever  I 
did  in  my  life." 

The  baiting  of  the  hook,  which  Farn- 
ham  awaited  with  considerable  curios- 
ity, proved  to  be  a  simple  matter  enough. 
Lethbridge  merely  wrote  the  words 
*'  Captain  Lansing  Black "  in  a  large 
bold  hand  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  en- 
closed it  in  an  envelope  addressed 
"  Francis  Pelham,  Esq.,"  and  with  an  air 
of  extreme  confidence  invited  Farnham 
to  accompany  him  to  the  hotel  and  wit- 
ness the  landing  of  the  fish. 

They  strolled  back  and  forth  upon  the 
Piccadilly  pavement  in  a  line  of  observ- 
ance of  the  hotel  entrance,  until  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  gloved  and  well  apparelled,  was 
seen  to  go  out.  Then  Farnham,  acting 
under  Lethbridge's  instructions,  walked 
into  the  hallway,  and  explaining  that  he 
was  awaiting  a  friend,  seated  himself  at 
one  side  of  the  entrance  door  and  be- 
came absorbed  in  perusal  of  a  morning 
paper.  Presently  Lethbridge  strolled  in 
and,  after   a   brief   interview  with   the 


manager  in  that  gentleman's  private  of- 
fice, placed  the  envelope  in  Pelham's 
letter-box  in  the  hall,  and  seating  him- 
self on  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance 
door,  became  a  silent  rival  of  Farnham 
in  the  matter  of  looking  up  the  day's 
news.  The  hall-porter,  a  pompous  fel- 
low with  a  double  chin  and  wearing  a 
black  skull-cap,  seated  himself  in  his 
leather-covered  bath-chair,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  drama  that  was  develop- 
ing under  his  very  nose,  and  droi:)ped 
off  into  a  nap — and  the  watch  began. 

It  was  a  long  one,  as  Lethbridge  had 
surmised,  and  the  hours  wore  slowly  on. 
Farnham  having  digested  the  exhaustive 
details  of  events  in  Her  Britannic  Maj- 
esty's realm,  and  the  scant  references  to 
other  portions  of  the  globe  peculiar 
to  the  British  press,  was  endeavoring  to 
concentrate  his  attention  upon  the  ad- 
vertisements and  occasional!}'  relapsing 
into  a  doze,  when  Lethbridge  coughed, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Pelham  opened 
the  door  and  walked  into  the  haU. 
Farnham,  vdth  his  heart  thumping  like 
a  trip-hammer  against  his  ribs,  glanced 
at  his  companion,  but  that  imperturba- 
ble individual  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
news  that  Farnham,  for  a  moment,  feared 
that  he  had  not  noticed  that  their  man 
had  arrived.  The  next  instant,  how- 
ever, Lethbridge's  eyes  appeared,  gleam- 
ing like  coals  of  fire  over  the  top  of  his 
newspaper,  and  Farnham,  following  their 
gaze,  saw  that  the  supreme  moment  had 
come.     Pelham  was  at  the  letter-box. 

A  lump  suddenly  rose  into  Farnham's 
throat,  and  he  was  conscious  that  he  was 
trembling  violently  from  head  to  foot  as 
Pelham  took  the  envelope  from  the  box, 
glanced  carelessly  at  the  address  upon 
it,  and  then  opened  it.  As  his  eyes  met 
the  name  on  the  enclosed  sheet  he  re- 
coiled, glanced  like  lightning  about  the 
hall,  and  then,  crumpling  up  paper  and 
envelope,  he  thrust  them  into  his  pocket 
and  was  in  the  street  again  almost  be- 
fore Farnham  could  realize  what  had 
happened.  Lethbridge,  alert  and  as 
agile  as  a  cat,  was  after  him  and  at  his 
side  before  be  had  taken  a  dozen  steps, 
and  Farnham,  looking  through  the  win- 
dow, saw  that  there  was  a  brief  colloquy, 
followed  by  a  shrug  of  Pelham's  shoul- 
ders, and  then  the  two  men  entered  a 
cab  and  were  driven  awav.     "  Now  for 
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it  !  "  said  Famham  to  himself,  and  call- 
ing a  cab  in  his  turn,  he  followed  at  all 
speed,  in  a  cui'ious  whirl  of  speculations 
as  to  how  the  matter  would  end. 

He  was  evidently  expected  at  Scot- 
land Yard,  and  on  giving  his  name  was 
shown  without  inquiry  into  a  well-lighted 
room,  where  Lethbridge  and  a  military- 
looking  official,  who  proved  to  be  the 
inspector,  w  ere  conversing  in  a  low  tone 
in  a  corner.  Pelham,  who  had  appar- 
ently quite  recovered  his  composure, 
was  looking  out  of  the  window  with 
his  back  toward  them,  standing  with 
his  legs  well  apart,  and  swinging  his 
walking-stick  with  an  air  of  supreme 
unconcern.  He  glanced  indifferently  at 
Farnham  as  he  entered  the  room,  and 
then,  apparently  relegating  him  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  official  staff,  resumed 
his  former  attitude  at  the  window  and 
gazed  steadily  into  the  court-yard  until 
the  inspector  said,  "Now  then,  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  if  you  please,"  when  he  turned, 
sho^dng  a  face  deadly  pale,  but  with 
features  evidently  under  full  command. 

"  Mr.  Pelham,"  continued  the  inspec- 
tor, with  extreme  urbanity,  "  it  is  prob- 
ably unnecessary  to  inform  you  that  we 
have  no  powder  to  compel  you  to  give  us 
any  information.  In  fact,  it  is  quite 
within  your  discretion  to  preserve  ab- 
solute silence  if  you  choose,  until  you 
have  taken  legal  counsel.  At  the  same 
time,  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  is 
a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  you  can 
readily  avoid  further  complications,  and 
perhaps  your  further  detention,  by  an- 
swering a  few  questions."  Here  the 
inspector  paused,  and  Pelham,  after  a 
moment's  deliberation,  inquired  haugh- 
tily, "  What  are  the  questions  ?  " 

"First,"  said  the  inspector,  "  are  you 
Captain  Lansing  Black  ?  " 

"  Captain  Black  was  lost  at  sea  a  year 
ago,"  replied  Pelham,  without  mani- 
festing the  slightest  emotion.  "  The 
papers  were  full  of  the  affair,  and  you 
must  have  known  of  it  through  them, 
if  not  through  the  investigations  of  your 
own  department.  The  question  strikes 
me  as  an  absurdity." 

"  Next,"  said  the  inspector,  with  un- 
ruffled composure,  "were  you  a  pas- 
senger on  the  Servia,  on  her  homeward 
passage  in  June  of  last  year  ?  " 

"  I  was  not,"  replied  Pelham. 


"This  gentleman — "said  the  inspec- 
tor, quietly,  indicating  Farnham  by  a 
motion  of  his  head — "is  prepared  to 
swear  that  you  were." 

Pelham  instantly  concentrated  his 
gaze  upon  Farnham,  and  regarded  him 
intently  for  a  moment  with  knitted 
brows,  much  to  that  gentleman's  dis- 
composure. The  recognition  that  must 
have  followed  this  scrutiny  was,  how- 
ever, effectually  concealed.  Beyond  a 
momentary  flush  upon  his  face,  Pelham 
evinced  no  discomfiture  whatever,  and 
turning  to  the  inspector,  said,  with  a 
contemptuous  smile,  "  Then  this  gentle- 
man is  prepared  to  swear  to  a  lie,"  ad- 
ding, with  a  sudden  burst  of  anger, 
"  what  rot  all  this  is  !  " 

"Possibly,"  replied  the  inspector, 
coolly,  "  but  our  description  of  the  man 
w^e  want  tallies  so  closely  with  your  ap- 
pearance that  the  mistake  is  pardonable. 
Read  it,  Mr.  Lethbridge,"  and  Leth- 
bridge, taking  a  folded  paper  from  his 
pocket,  read  as  follows,  Pelham,  mean- 
while, fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  ceiling, 
and  resuming  his  former  expression  of 
nonchalance  : 

"  Height,  about  five  feet  ten  ;  erect, 
military  carriage,  broad  shoulders,  small 
hands  and  feet  ;  brown  eyes,  stern  in 
expression,  regular  features,  dark  com- 
plexion ;  reserved  and  haughty  man- 
ner ;  wore,  when  last  seen,  a  full  brown 
beard "  here  the  detective  paused. 

"  That  doesn't  help  me,"  remarked 
Pelham,  with  cool  effrontery  ;  "a  man's 
beard  may  turn  gray  in  a  twelvemonth, 
and  shaving  is,  I  believe,  optional." 

"Go  on,  Lethbridge,"  said  the  in- 
spector, with  his  eyes  steadily  riveted 
on  Pelham's  face,  and  Lethbridge  con- 
tinued— "  Had  on  his  left  forearm,  two 

crossed  arrows  in  India  ink "  when 

Pelham,  removing  his  gaze  from  the 
ceiling,  broke  in  sharply  with  "  What's 
that?" 

Farnham,  who  chanced  to  be  watch- 
ing Lethbridge  as  he  read,  saw  him  ex- 
change a  significant  glance  with  the 
inspector,  which  for  an  instant  puzzled 
him  ;  but  as  he  turned  his  eyes  upon 
Pelham  and  noticed  the  expression  of 
his  face,  the  truth  burst  upon  him  like 
a  flash.  The  man  had  been  betrayed 
into  surprise  by  the  mention  of  this 
mark  in  a  description  of  himself. 
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Pelham  instantly  saw  his  mistake,  and 
his  features  moved  convulsively  for  a 
moment  before  he  could  bring  them 
under  control.  In  the  death-like  si- 
lence that  ensued  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  was  distinctly  audible,  and  it 
seemed  to  Farnham's  excited  fancy  to 
be  solemnly  marking  off  the  few  min- 
utes that  remained  before  the  closing 
in  of  the  net.  Then,  with  a  sang-froid 
which  under  the  circumstances  w^as 
amazing,  Pelham  began  to  unbutton 
the  sleeve-link  on  his  left  wrist.  "  That 
is  not  necessary,  Mr.  Pelham,"  said  the 
inspector,  with  his  deadly  gaze  still 
upon  the  other's  face.  "  Your  word  will 
be  sufficient  in  this  case,"  with  an  un- 
pleasant inflection  upon  the  last  words 
which  caught  Farnham's  alert  attention 
at  once.  By  this  time  the  tension  on 
his  nerves  had  become  almost  unbear- 
able, and  as  he  moistened  his  dry  lips 
and  clinched  his  hands,  he  felt  that  he 
was  perhaps  the  most  agitated  man  in 
the  room.  Pelham,  whose  angry  flush 
under  the  examination  had  given  place 
to  his  former  deadly  pallor,  had  re- 
covered his  nerve  and,  but  for  the  great 
beads  of  sweat  upon  his  forehead,  was 
holding  himself  well  in  hand. 

The  inspector  spoke  again.  "We 
have  one  more  test  to  apply,  Mr.  Pel- 
ham," he  said,  with  an  ominous  accentu- 
ation of  the  name  ;  and  making  a  sign 
to  Lethbridge,  the  detective  left  the 
room  and  almost  instantly  returned 
followed  by  a  woman,  who  stood  just 
within  the  door  gazing  at  the  group 
with  startled  eyes.  One  glance  at  her 
showed  Farnham  a  sad,  worn  face,  and 
a  trembling  hand  shielding  the  quiver- 
ing lips,  and  he  lecognized  the  poor 
creature  who  stood  on  the  landing-stage 
a  year  before,  and  stayed  Leath  with 
her  hands  against  his  breast.  AVith 
this  scene  thus  suddenly  recalled  to 
memory,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  Pel- 
ham, who  had  fixed  his  gaze  with  ter- 
rible intensity  upon  the  woman's  face, 
and  a  strange  horror  came  over  him  as 
he  saw  the  semblance  of  Captain  Black 
apparently  fading  into  a  contorted  like- 
ness of  Leath  as  if  a  metempsychosis 
were  unveiling  itself  before  his  eyes. 
The  inspector's  voice  again  broke  the 
silence,  addressing  the  woman.  "  Mrs. 
Leath,  do  you  know  this  man  ?  " 


"  Stop  !  "  said  Pelham,  imperiously, 
before  she  could  reply.  "  Don't  question 
her.  This  lies  between  ourselves,  and 
you  have  no  concern  in  it.  There  is 
no  use  in  further  subterfuge.  I  shall 
make  proper  amends  to  this  injured 
and  deserted  woman,  and  I  believe 
there  is  no  law  requiring  the  detention 
of  a  man  who  has  merely  absented  him- 
self from  his  home  and  his  wife." 

"None  whatever,"  replied  the  in- 
spector, with  a  grim  smile. 

"  And  this  gentleman,"  continued  Pel- 
ham, turning  with  a  ghastly  smile  to 
Farnham,  "will,  I  hope,  pardon  the 
rudeness  of  a  man  caught  in  a  hole. 
The  confusion  of  my  face  with  that  of 
Captain  Black  was  natural  enough. 
We  w^ere  not  altogether  unlike,  and  the 
lapse  of  a  year  might  well  mislead  any- 
one ; "  and  with  this  he  turned  to  Mrs. 
Leath  with  an  assumption  of  heartiness 
and  held  out  both  his  hands.  But  the 
woman  recoiled  with  a  wild  hoiTor  in 
her  eyes  and  with  her  hands  held  up  to 
repel  him.  "  God  save  me  !  "  she  cried, 
tremulously,  "  it's  like  him  and  it  is 
not.     I  don't  know  him." 

"It'-s  the  beard  that  confuses  you," 
said  Pelliam,  anxiously  insisting  upon 
his  identity.  "  See,  Margaret !  "  and 
separating  the  hair  upon  his  chin,  he  re- 
vealed the  hideous  scar  running  down- 
w^ard  from  the  coiTier  of  the  mouth. 
"  Isn't  that  enough  ?  "  he  added  appeal- 
ingly  to  Farnham,  who  could  only  stare 
in  utter  bewilderment  at  this  seem- 
ingly incontestable  proof ;  and  then 
realizing  that  his  protestations  were 
being  received  in  ominous  silence,  he 
turned  to  the  two  officers  and  cried  pas- 
sionately, "  What  more,  in  God's  name, 
do  you  want  ?  " 

"Well,  if  it  isn't  asking  too  much," 
said  the  inspector,  quite  unmoved  by 
this  outbreak,  "  it  would  be  a  little 
more  satisfactory  to  have  your  wife 
recognize  you." 

"  She  does  recognize  me.  She  must ! " 
exclaimed  the  suspected  man,  with  des- 
perate eagerness.  "  We  had  not  met  in 
eighteen  years  when  she  saw  me  land 
at  Liverpool,  and  I  left  her  there  almost 
without  a  word.  The  woman  is  simply 
misled  by  her  absurd  emotion.  Can't  I 
be  allowed  even  to  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  inspector,  cool- 
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ly,  "  but  you  have  been  several  persons 
lately.  If  you  are  quite  sure  who  you 
are  now,  you  may  expose  your  left  arm. 
It  was  Leath  who  had  the  mark  of  the 
crossed  arrows." 

Farnham,  glancing  at  the  man  who 
had  been  so  adroitly  unmasked,  saw 
him  recoil  as  though  he  had  been  stung, 
and  averted  his  eyes  to  avoid  witness- 
ing the  distressing  spectacle  of  collapse 
which  he  thought  was  at  hand  ;  but  the 
other,  nerving  himself  for  a  final  defi- 
ance, turned  his  back  upon  Mrs.  Leath 
with  brutal  indifference  and  said,  with 
cool  insolence,  "I  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  your  clumsy  trap,  and,"  he  added, 
with  a  vindictive  scowl  at  Farnham,  "I 
congratulate  this  gentleman  upon  his 
police  work  as  a  spy,  in  running  me 
down.  I  am  Lansing  Black.  Is  there 
anything  more  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  imperturbable  in- 
spector ;  "  What  became  of  Roger  Leath  f  " 

Black  glared  at  him  wildly  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  sank  back  into  a  chair 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
while  Mrs.  Leath,  with  a  heartrending 
cry,  fell  heavily  to  the  floor. 


The  next  morning  Farnham  was  ner- 
vously pacing  the  floor  of  his  breakfast- 
room,  suffering  from  what  may  be  con- 
cisely described  as  a  surfeit  of  detective 
work,  when  Lethbridge  was  shown  in, 
and  a  glance  at  that  astute  gentleman's 
face  assured  him  that  matters  were  not 
altogether  as  they  should  be  in  the  af- 
fair of  Captain  Black.  "  He  swears  he 
never  touched  Leath,"  said  the  detec- 
tive, "  and  we  haven't  anything  to  go 
on  but  the  circumstantial  evidence.  I 
hoped  he  would  break  down  and  confess, 
but  he  is  as  hard  as  a  flint." 

"What  explanation  does  he  offer?" 
inquired  Farnham.  "  The  business 
couldn't  possibly  look  blacker  for  him 
as  it  stands." 

"  Well,  his  story  is  pretty  straight  as 
it  goes,"  said  Lethbridge.  "  He  says 
his    attention    was    first    attracted    to 


Leath  by  the  scar  on  his  chin,  having 
one  precisely  Hke  it  himself.  Then  he 
saw  there  was  enough  resemblance  be- 
tween them  to  pass  among  strangers  if 
he  took  off  his  beard.  He  swears  he 
wrote  the  note  then  without  any  definite 
plan  and  put  it  into  his  portmanteau 
simply  to  have  it  already  there  if  he  had 
to  act  without  premeditation.  Like- 
wise, he  says  his  idea  was  to  buy  up 
Leath  to  act  with  him  in  some  way. 
That  may  be  or  it  may  not.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  Leath  drank  heavily  that 
night,  and  Black  got  his  keys  from  him 
on  pretence  of  going  down  to  get  him 
some  cigars  or  something  of  that  sort ; 
and  when  at  last  they  went  out  of  the 
smoking-room,  Leath,  who  was  as  full 
as  a  lord,  put  on  the  other  man's  ulster 
by  mistake  ;  so  you  see  things  seemed  to 
work  pretty  handsomely  for  Captain 
Black.  Now  he  says  the  end  of  it  was 
that  Leath  insisted  on  sitting  upon  the 
rail,  and,  by  George,  the  first  roll  the 
ship  took  over  he  went." 

"I  shouldn't  fancy  standing  trial  on 
such  a  yarn  as  that,"  said  Farnham. 

"No  more  would  I,"  said  Lethbridge, 
with  a  fine  idiom,  '*  but  there  it  is. 
When  he  was  locked  up  in  Leath's 
room,  of  course  he  read  over  his  papers 
and  was  prepared  to  meet  his  wife,  and 
by  the  way,  sir,  it  was  his  dropping  of 
Mrs.  Leath  as  gave  me  the  clue.  He 
took  her  out  to  a  cab  and  told  her  he'd 
go  and  look  after  his  luggage,  and  that 
was  the  last  she  saw  of  him.  Having 
been  on  the  ship,  I  was  called  in  to  look 
him  up,  but  he  seems  to  have  an  ex- 
traordinary way  of  making  way  with 
himself,  and  I  couldn't  find  a  trace  of 
him.  Says  he  boarded  an  outgoing 
sailing  ship  and  went  to  Copenhagen, 
which  is  likely  enough.  Now,"  con- 
cluded Mr.  Lethbridge,  who  seemed  to 
have  conceived  a  marked  admiration  for 
Farnham 's  detective  abilities,  "  I've  an- 
other little  thing  on  hand  which  per- 
haps you'd  like  to  follow  up  with  me." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Farnham,  dryly, 
"  I  believe  I've  had  enough." 


THE   POINT  OF  VIEW. 


The  newspapers  may  be  trusted  to  spring, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  rescue  of  every  im- 
perilled cause  or  thing,  and  it  is  no  surprise 
to  find  one  of  them  suddenly  putting  forth 
its  strength  in  behalf  of  imagination  ;  for 
certainly  imagination  is  latterly  in  danger 
of  falling  somewhat  out  of  credit.  The 
newspaper  in  question  commends  it  as  lib- 
erally as  if  it  were  a  new  soap,  and  main- 
tains that  but  for  lack  of  imagination  we 
should  not  be  having  as  many  suicides  as 
we  are.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true  ;  and,  since 
true,  interesting.  But  if  any  design  beyond 
mere  enlivenment  or  enlightenment  has 
prompted  to  the  setting  of  it  forth  ;  if,  for 
instance,  a  propaganda  of  imagination  is 
aimed  at,  only  chagrin  awaits  the  designer. 
For  when  a  man  lacks  imagination,  there's 
an  end  ;  he  must  continue  to  lack  it  to  the 
last,  even  though  the  last  is  bound  to  be 
suicide. 

If  imagination  could  but  be  worked  up, 
as  we  work  up  party  spirit,  by  sending  out 
broadsides,  orators,  and  brass  bauds,  the 
benefit  to  mankind  in  the  achievement  of 
such  an  enterprise  would  yet  be  extremely 
questionable.  The  statistics  of  suicide 
might  take  on  a  cheerfuller  aspect  ;  but 
would  the  statistics  of  failure  do  so  ?  For 
the  office  of  battling  with  the  world,  which 
chances  to  be  that  of  most  men,  imagination 
may  easily  become  excessive.  Hamlet  was 
a  man  of  imagination.  And  a  most  engag- 
ing man  he  was  too,  in  consequence.  He 
also  escaped  suicide.  He  thought  much  on 
suicide,  talked  much  of  it,  possibly  even 
much  desired  it,  but  he  escaped  it.  He  es- 
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caped  it,  however,  not  because  he  saw  the 
folly  or  the  wickedness  of  it ;  but  because 
it  was  too  positive  an  act  for  one  of  his 
temperament.  Some  persons  have  fancied, 
indeed,  that  scruples  of  conscience  with- 
held him  from  self-slaughter  ;  and  there 
has  been  no  end  of  quoting  from  his  deliv- 
erances on  this  head,  for  the  determent  of 
others.  But  he  merely  read  into  heaven's 
canon  what  his  heart  wished  to  find  there, 
laying  a  flattering  unction  to  his  soul.  Not 
his  conscience,  but  his  imagination — "the 
pale  cast  of  thought  " — stayed  his  arm. 

What  a  lot  Hamlet's  would  have  been, 
had  fortune  thrown  him  upon  his  own  re- 
sources for  a  livelihood  !  Under  his  hand 
nothing  would  have  prospered.  Into  any 
vocation  that  he  took  up  he  would  have 
seen  too  far  to  follow  it  eagerly.  Changing 
from  one  to  another,  and  finding  none  quite 
fit,  he  would  have  lived  as  thousands  of 
men  of  imagination  live  now,  one  scarcely 
knows  how.  And,  in  good  sooth,  the  hero 
of  fiction,  flung  suddenly  into  the  real  world 
to  make  his  own  way  there,  would  j^retty 
generally  have  but  such  a  vagrant,  unfruit- 
ful career  as  Hamlet's  would  have  been  ;  for 
the  hero  of  fiction  has  pretty  generally  had 
imagination  poured  into  him,  as  it  were,  by 
the  barrelful,  from  the  store  of  an  author 
who  himself  has  it  so  much  to  spare  that 
his  own  lot  has  been  one  long  conflict  with 
practical  narrow  paths  and  p^'actical  stone 
walls. 

Laertes  was  the  man  for  business.  He 
would  have  made  trade  "  hum."  The 
money  markets  and   the  stock   exchanges 
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would  have  lain  at  his  feet.  And  when  the 
great  smash  came,  as  to  Laertes  it  would 
be  very  likely  to  come,  and  unimaginative 
creditors  refused  extensions,  he  would  have 
retired  to  his  chamber  and  driven  a  dagger 
into  his  heart  with  a  good,  firm  hand. 

The  best  man,  of  course,  is  one  in  whom 
the  elements  mix  in  nice  proportion,  one  in 
whom  the  blood  and  judgment  are  well 
commingled,  one  who,  like  Horatio,  can 
take  with  equal  thanks  fortune's  buffets  and 
rewards.  But  being  the  best,  he  is  of  ne- 
cessity the  rarest,  Nature  turning  out  mas- 
terpieces as  seldom  as  man  himself.  So  we 
are  reduced,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  choice 
of  deficiencies ;  and  for  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  life,  the  man  of  scant  imagination 
is  better  than  the  man  of  too  much.  When 
we  come  to  heaven,  though — well,  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  but  a  man  of  the  loftiest 
imagination  being  capable  of  a  life  of  per- 
petual rapture. 


Tele  English-speaking  world  seems  at 
last  not  only  aroused  to  a  sense  of  present 
shortcomings  in  its  once  fertile  field  of  dra- 
matic literature,  but  also  to  be  actively 
stirring  itself  in  search  of  a  remedy  for  the 
defect.  In  the  outspoken  "  Impressions 
and  Opinions,"  which  have  the  merit  of 
making  the  reader  think,  however  much 
the  thought  may  incline  him  to  qualify  for 
himself  the  writer's  views,  Mr.  George 
Moore  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the 
Paris  Theatre  Libre,  its  undoubted  success, 
and  the  need  of  repeating  the  experiment 
in  London.  He  admits  that  its  perform- 
ances are  private  theatricals  before  an  au- 
dience of  enthusiasts  ;  but  according  to  him 
the  English  enthusiasts  have  found  their  M. 
Antoine,  and  the  London  Independent  Thea- 
tre will  soon  open  its  doors.  On  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic  the  first  signs  of  awakening, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  come  from 
Boston,  where  the  amateurs,  going  a  step 
or  two  farther,  have  held  their  preliminary 
meeting,  and  have  actually  produced  a  five- 
act  play.  The  energy  may  be  misdirected, 
as  certain  sagacious  critics  declare  ;  but 
that  such  a  force  should  be  seriously  at 
work  is  a  veiy  hopeful  symptom,  and  the 
discussion  already  provoked  by  it  proves 
that  the  public  at  large,  less  apathetic  than 
has  been  supposed,  would  gladly  welcome 
the    endowment    of   a   theatre    devoted   to 


work  of  a  high  order — a  Theatre  Libre  in 
its  most  liberal  significance,  open  to  all 
schools. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  in  M.  An- 
toine's  scheme,  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  general  public,  has  been  the 
occasional  performance  of  a  play  so  genuine 
and  fine  as  to  please  the  most  exacting  cen- 
sors, and  justify  its  reproduction  at  one  of 
the  older  theatres.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  plays  he  gives,  though  favor- 
ably received  by  his  special  audience  of 
subscribers,  lack  what  may  be  called  the 
"  theatre-sense,"  and  to  a  man  steeped  in 
that,  like  M.  Sarcey,  for  instance,  seem  in- 
artistic, barren  of  incident,  without  form 
and  void.  Their  peculiarities  of  theme  and 
of  treatment  are  not  enough  in  themselves 
to  commend  them  to  the  popular  taste  ;  a 
mixed  audience  would  often  find  them  posi- 
tively unpleasing.  They  are  caviare  to  the 
general,  without  that  redeeming  quality  of 
good  digestion  in  the  scenes,  which  Ham- 
let recalled  in  the  Trojan's  tale  to  Dido. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  first  law  of 
play  -  writing  prohibits  dulness.  To  the 
general  mind  eccentricity  for  eccentricity's 
sake  is  a  dull  thing,  though  presented  with 
all  the  frankness  of  dialogue  conceivable. 
So  long  as  this  motive  controls  the  drama- 
tist of  the  Theatre  Libre,  his  work  will 
never  touch  the  public  heart. 

But  caviare  the  enthusiasts  demand  in 
London,  and  it  is  with  caviare  that  they 
have  been  served  in  Boston.  The  taste  is 
acquired,  and  some  of  us  cannot  learn  to 
acquire  it.  Nevertheless,  the  article  has  its 
appreciable  value  ;  and  an  endowed  caviare 
theatre  is  better  than  no  endowed  theatre  at 
all.  Directly  or  indirectly,  good  will  come 
from  this  expression  of  discontent  with  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  some  curious 
spectator  who  can  afford  it  will  be  moved 
to  construct  a  theatre  upon  broader  lines. 
"In  this  world  all  is  echo,"  says  Mr. 
Moore,  to  emphasize  his  opinion  that  Ma- 
net was  another  Velasquez.  Granting  that, 
some  great  notes  still  wait  to  be  heard 
again.  There  were  English  dramatists 
once  who  could  provide  a  feast  which  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  found  to  their 
liking.  Remembering  this,  we  should  taste 
our  caviare  or  pass  it  by  with  a  good  grace  ; 
all  the  courses  cannot  be  alike  ;  let  us  hope 
for  something  better  to  follow,  before  the 
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seventh  and  last  one  leaves  us,  **Sans  taste, 
sans  everythiro;." 


Since  Laurence  Olipliant  died,  and  Mrs. 
Oliphant  wrote  his  biography,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  newspaper  lamentation 
over  his  wasted  life.  His  biographer  her- 
self regards  his  allegiance  to  the  mysteri- 
ous Thomas  Lake  Harris  as  an  inexplicable 
infatuation.  To  her,  and  to  many  com- 
mentators upon  her  work,  it  seems  to  be  a 
thing  altogether  lamentable  that  a  man  who 
might  have  been  a  leader  in  English  poli- 
tics and  English  society,  should  have  chos- 
en to  be  something  not  only  difterent,  but, 
from  the  stand-point  of  a  conservative  Brit- 
on, of  no  value  whatever. 

Oliphant's  choice  of  a  career  was  odd, 
certainly,  but  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  it  before  it  is  utterly  condemned.  For 
one  thing,  it  seemed  to  suit  him.  He  was 
the  most  unconventional  of  men,  and  had  a 
right  by  temperament  and  education  to  be 
mortally  bored  by  continuance  in  the  or- 
dinary rut,  and  by  success  of  the  ordinary 
sort.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  if 
he  had  come  to  be  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land he  would  have  liked  it,  or  have  felt 
that  he  had  fulfilled  his  destiny.  In  fol- 
lowing the  extraordinary  line  of  action  that 
he  chose,  it  appears  that  in  some  measure 
he  was  satisfied,  and  felt  that  in  a  blind  and 
inadequate  sort  of  way  he  had  done  what  it 
was  intended  that  he  should  do.  Surely, 
conventional  worldly  success  is  not  so  sat- 
isfying that  a  man  who  turns  his  back  on  it 
is  necessarily  to  be  set  down  as  a  failure. 

There  is  basis  enough  for  the  argument 
that  to  be  constantly  reaching  out  after 
something  just  beyond  one's  reach,  is  a  con- 
dition of  unstable  equilibrium  that  is  fav- 
orable to  the  elusive  desideratum  called 
human  happiness.  Oliphant's  goal  was  al- 
ways ahead  of  him,  and  in  spite  of  all  his 
disappointments  and  trials,  he  never  lost 
his  interest  in  reaching  it,  or  relinquished 
his  endeavors  to  that  end.  If  he  was  de- 
ceived in  his  hopes,  and  his  aspirations 
were  impossible,  at  least  he  never  knew  it. 
Much  has  been  said  about  his  misplaced 
confidence  in  Harris,  and  he  has  been  pict- 
ured as  the  dupe  of  a  vulgar  impostor  ;  but 
few  of  Oliphant's  friendly  critics  seem  to 
have  had  the  particular  knowledge  which 
would  have  made  their  opinions  of  Harris 


valuable  as  expert  evidence.  Oliphant 
himself,  though  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
Harris  and  left  him,  seems  never  to  have 
conceded  or  believed  that  his  prophet's 
inspiration  was  bogus.  People  who  know 
the  most  about  Harris  concur  in  thinking 
him  an  extraordinary  person. 

A  great  point  about  Oliphant,  whicii  is 
fit  to  make  one  have  some  patience  with 
his  extraordinary  i)erformances,  is  that  he 
never  lost  his  character.  He  never  even 
lost  his  friends.  Whether  he  was  his  own 
man  in  London,  or  Harris's  man  in  Brocton 
or  Paris,  he  was  always  a  person  of  integ- 
rity and  of  fascinating  qualities.  He  was 
trusted,  and  was  fit  to  be  trusted,  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  That  he  should  have  re- 
tained through  life  the  affection  of  those 
who  knew  him  best,  the  lively  interest  of 
all  who  knew  him  at  all,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  extraordinary  things  he  did,  means  a 
good  deal.  For  all  that  he  lost  a  good  deal 
of  his  money,  and  much  agreeable  society 
and  domestic  comfort  that  should  have  been 
his  ;  in  spite  even  of  the  fact  that  his  latest 
books  are  all  but  incomprehensible, — it  is 
not  clearly  established  that  his  life  was 
such  a  pitiable  waste  as  some  commentators 
upon  it  have  thought. 

It  takes  all  kinds  to  make  the  world. 
Oliphant's  kind  is  veiy  scarce  ;  and  perhaps 
we  should  be  grateful  to  him  for  keeping 
the  specimen  that  fell  to  his  charge  from 
developing  into  the  ordinary  Briton. 


There  is  an  old  belief  of  the  masculine 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  that  a  woman  to  be  lov- 
able should  have  no  marked  individuality. 
"  Shakespeare  saw  that  it  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  woman  to  be  characterless.  Every 
one  wishes  a  Desdemona  or  Ophelia  for  a 
wife — creatures  who,  though  they  may  not 
always  understand  you,  do  always  feel  you 
and  feel  with  you."  So  wTote  Coleridge 
many  a  year  ago,  and  we  can  fancy  that  to 
this  day  some  men  might  be  found  who  are 
old-fashioned  enough  to  agree  with  him. 
With  a  very  slight  effort  we  can  also  picture 
to  ourselves  the  wrath  in  whicli  certain 
emancipated  women  of  our  acquaintance 
would  arise,  if  this  little  hors  cVceuvre  from 
Coleridge's  "Table-Talk"  were  suddenly 
set  before  them. 

But  with  the  world's  rapid  advance 
through  the  Victorian  age,  woman  has  be- 
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come  more  than  ever  perplexing  to  the 
male  atom  who  poises  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment to  make  a  study  of  her.  She  no 
longer  needs  man's  apparel  to  practise  a 
profession  or  to  journey  forth  on  foot  un- 
der the  green  leaves  of  Arden.  She  has 
grown  self-reliant  and  cosmopolitan,  equally 
at  home  in  the  White  House  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva.  She  never  plucks  dai- 
sies and  buttercui^s  nowadays,  to  test  her 
lover's  affection  by  pulling  apart  their  petals. 
You  iind  her,  instead,  arranging  orchids  in 
a  glass,  and  making  cynical  reflections  upon 
the  worthlessness  of  the  entire  race.  In- 
dividual love  or  hate  in  the  opi^osite  sex  is 
apparently  all  one  to  her. 

One  may  assure  himself  with  a  smile  that 
this  polished  indifference,  this  superfluous 
knowledge  of  the  world,  is  a  mere  passing 
attitude,  assumed  for  jDurposes  of  bewilder- 
ment, like  the  last  new  humming-bird  cos- 
tume of  iridescent  gauze.  But  if  he  is 
wise,  he  will  do  his  smiling  in  his  sleeve. 


or  it  will  go  very  hard  with  him  indeed. 
For  among  the  women  he  meets  emancipa- 
tion is  just  now  in  fashion  ;  the  European 
court  standard  of  propriety  bears  the  hall- 
mark of  correctness.  Crowns  have  come  in 
already,  and  why  not  ostrich  feathers  also  ? 
Sweet  simplicity  is  done  for,  and  done  away 
with,  until  its  day  comes  round  again. 
Dark  as  the  hour  seems,  the  dawn,  perhaps, 
is  therefore  all  the  nearer.  Meanwhile  the 
old  fogy  may  comfort  himself  by  remember- 
ing how  Marie  Antoinette  fled  from  the  (Eil 
de  Boeuf  to  the  Trianon,  and  all  her  court 
followed  after ;  and  if,  like  Mr.  Sapsea,  he 
thinks  that  one  woman's  life  should  be 
passed  in  "  looking  up  to  him,"  he  may  turn 
down  the  leaf  at  Pope's  remark  that  "  most 
women  have  no  character  at  all,"  and  go 
quietly  to  sleep  with  the  conviction  that  the 
particular  she  whom  he  fancies  will,  in  the 
end,  discard  all  affectations,  one  after  an- 
other, to  discover  and  adopt  the  character 
which  suits  her  best. 
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EXPLORATIONS    IN   THE   SIERRA   MADRE. 
By  Carl  Liimholt{. 


Last  year,  in  the  month  of  June,  I 
found  myself  in  San  Francisco,  prepar- 
ing for  a  scientific  expedition  which  I 
was  about  to  undertake  to  the  Sierra 
Madre,  in  northern  Mexico.  Before  I 
could  enter  upon  my  field  of  explora- 
tion it  was,  however,  necessary  to  go  to 
the  city  of  Mexico,  to  secure  the  good- 
will of  the  Mexican  Government  for  my 
undertaking. 

As  I  was  also  anxious  to  visit  the  vil- 
lage Indians  of  the  Southwest  of  the 
United  States,  that  I  might  be  able  to 
compare  their  culture  with  the  tribes 
which  it  was  my  purpose  to  study  in 
Mexico,  I  laid  my  way  over  the  Territo- 
ries of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  visit- 
ing the  Navajo,  Zuni,  and  Moqui  Ind- 
ians, the  latter  especially  being  attractive 
from  an  ethnological  point  of  view.  I 
w\as  only  wishing  that  time  would  have 


allowed  of  a  more  prolonged  sojourn 
among  these  interesting  people. 

Their  astonishing  villages,  planted  on 
high  mesas,  are  comparatively  within 
easy  reach  of  the  railways,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  they  should  be  so  seldom 
visited  by  tourists  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
ethnology,  it  is  to  be  hoboed  that  they 
will  long  be  passed  by,  and  that  the 
curiosity  of  civilized  men  will  continue 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  admirable  pho- 
tographs which  may  be  seen  at  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  AVashington. 

After  three  weeks  profifably  employed, 
I  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Blaine,  had  done 
everything  to  open  the  way  for  my  work 
in  Mexico,  and  I  was  received  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  by  that  enlightened 
man.  President  Diaz,  who  gave  me  an 
hour's  audience  at  the  Palacio  Nacional, 
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as  well  as  by  the  members  of  his  cabi- 
net. Having  been  granted  everything 
that  was  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  expedition  —  free  ^^''^^sage  through 
the  custom-house  for  my  baggage  and 
supplies,  to  be  given  a  military  escort 
whenever  needed,  and  furnished  with 
numerous  letters  of  recommendation  to 
prominent  people  in  northern  Mexico 
to  render  me  assistance,  I  hurried  back 
to  the  United  States  to  organize  the  ex- 
2)edition. 

Heavy  floods  in  the  southern  part  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  interfered  with 
my  plans  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  at 
last,  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
1800,  I  w^as  able  to  make  a  start  from 
Bisbee,  Ariz.,  for  Sonora,  Mexico,  travel- 
ling in  a  southerly  direction.  My  ex- 
plorations, which  I  have  the  honor  to 
conduct  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
of  New  York  and  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  New  York,  have,  as 
their  main  object,  to  make  ethnological 
and  archaeological  researches  in  the  Si- 


erra Madre  region  of  northern  Mexi- 
co. This  extensive  mountainous  coun- 
try, which  has  never  been  scientifically 
explored,  may  \)e  called  a  continuation 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  an  ex- 
tremely rich  field  for  prehistoric  re- 
search, as  well  as  for  ethnology,  miner- 
alogy, zoology,  and  botany.  Its  northern 
part  used  to  be  the  favorite  haunt  of 
the  Apache  Indians,  who,  for  about  two 
centuries,  have  been  the  actual  masters 
of  all  that  district,  devastating  the  val- 
leys at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
both  to  the  east  and  west.  Only  since 
General  Crook,  some  eight  years  ago, 
made  his  memorable  campaign  among 
these  angels  of  destruction,  has  it  been 
at  all  possible  for  any  peaceful  expe- 
dition to  contemplate  penetrating  into 
this  unknown  portion  of  the  country. 
The  Mexicans  never  entered  the  Sierra 
Madre,  being  entirely  paralyzed  by  that 
powerful  tribe,  who  so  long  held  the 
neighboring  pueblos  in  abject  subjec- 
tion. Crosses  on  stone  heaps  are  yet 
seen  in  many  places,  and  mark  the  sites 
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where  lie  buried  the  victims  of  Apache 
massacres.  Such  is  the  dread  inspired 
by  those  savages,  that  the  Mexicans  to- 
day consider  it  no  crime  to  shoot  an 
Apache  on  sight. 

It  is  difficult  to  induce  any  Mexican 
to  go  singly  into  these  mysterious  re- 
gions, about  which  still  linger  such  mem- 
ories of  terror  and  bloodshed.  Small 
roaming  bands  of  Apaches  are  yet  left, 
and  others  are  constantly  breaking  away 
from  the  San  Carlos  reservation  in  Ari- 
zona, who  keep  alive  the  fearful  tradi- 
tions of  the  past.  At  Las  Cuevas  we 
saw  fresh  tracks  of  such  a  band,  and 
when  halting  at  Cave  Valley,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  the 
Mexican  Colonel  Kosterlitzky,  with  eight 
soldiers,  called  one  day  at  my  camp  in 
search  of  a  party  of  savages,  from  whom 
he,  but  a  short  time  before,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  twelve  horses. 

The  most  prominent  man  in  Opata, 
Sonora,  a  town  which  is  hardly  thirty- 
five  miles  from  the  Sierra  Madre,  told 
me,  on  inquiry,  that  he  did  not  know 
how  far  it  was  to  the  Sierra  Madre,  nor 
was  he  able  to  say  exactly  where  it  was. 
What  the  Mexicans  know  of  their  great 
mountains  of  the  north  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  thus  :  That  it  is  a  vast 
mountainous  district,  most  difficult  of 
approach.  Some  of  the  highest  ridges 
would  take  eight  days  to  climb.  It 
contains  extensive  pine  forests  teem- 
ing with  life  ;  deer,  bears,  and  won- 
derful large  woodpeckers,  able  to  cut 
down  wdiole  trees.  In  the  midst  of 
this  wilderness  still  exist  numerous  re- 
mains of  a  long-ago  vanished  people, 
who  tilled  the  soil,  lived  in  towns,  built 
monuments,  and  even  made 
bridges  over  some  of  the  canons. 

When  the  Mormons  came  to 
colonize  parts  of  northern  Mex- 
ico, an  American,  called  Apache 
Bill,  who  had  lived  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  \\it\\  the  Apaches, 
told  them  of  a  large,  fertile  val- 
ley showing  many  evidences  of 
former  cultivation.  To-day  ruins 
of  buildings,  and  fruit-trees  still 
bearing  fruit,  alone  remain  to 
indicate  the  seat  of  a  once  dense 
and  thriving  population,  now 
passed  away. 

There  are  also  vague  traditions     cave  in  c 


of  two  famous  m.ines,  once  worked  by 
the  Jesuits,  who,  before  their  expulsion 
from  Mexico,  Avere  in  possession  of  near- 
ly all  the  mines  in  the  country.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  Apaches  killed  every 
soul  in  these  two  mines,  Vajno2:)a  and 
Tayopa,  and  so  these  were  forgotten  un- 
til recent  times,  when  ancient  church 
records  and  other  Spanish  documents 
revealed  the  record  of  their  existence. 
Several  expeditions  have  been  sent  out, 
one  I  believe  by  the  government,  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  them  ;  but  being 
apparently  situated  in  the  roughest  and 
most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  vast  Sier- 
ra Madre  region,  they  are  still  awaiting 
their  rediscoverer,  and  the  Governor  of 
Chihuahua,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
many  of  these  details,  felt  very  hopeful 
that  I  should  be  the  lucky  one,  en- 
couraging me  by  saying  that  Tayoj^a 
alone  would  be  worth  fifty  millions  of 
dollars. 

I  am  quite  as  anxious  as  most  j)eople 


ave  Valley  (showing  position  ot  large  vessel  illustrated  on  p.  535). 
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to  get  rich,  and  will 


not  turn  my  back  yq)o\\ 
Aladdin's  cave,  slioidd 
I  come  across  it ;  but 
wliat  appeals  to  my 
scientific  sense  more 
than  anything  else  is  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  in  the  heart  of 
the  Sierra  with  primitive  people, 
who  are  living  to-day  as  they 
were  when  Cortez  conquered 
Mexico.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  rugged  fast- 
nesses of  these  almost  unknown 
regions,  there  may  still  dwell 
tribes  who  are  in  the  most  prim- 
itive state  of  culture,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  living  in  cliff-  and  cave-dwell- 
ings. The  old  church  books  of  Bac- 
adehaachy  tell  us,  says  Mr.  A.  F.  Ban- 
delier,  of  the  Jesuits  going  out  in  the 
mountains,  administering  the  sacrament 
to  the  Tarahumari  Indians,  who  were  liv- 
ing in  caves  and  cliffs.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  of  this  same  tribe  are 
still  living  in  that  way,  and  why  not 
others  ?  What  light  might  one  not  hope 
to  throw  on  the  early  development  of 
the  American  race  by  a  close  study  of 
the  culture,  manners,  and  modes  of  life 
of  such  primitive  people ! 


Cliff  Dwellings,   Strawberry  Valley. 
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Thinking  that  valuable  discoveries  in 
other  branches  of  science  than  my  own 
might  be  expected  in  this  new  and  in- 
teresting field,  I  brought  with  me  eight 
scientists  and  assistants,  representing 
archaeology,  zoology,  botany,  geology, 
and  mineralogy.  Professor  W.  Libbe}^ 
of  Princeton,  also  joined  my  party  as 
physical  geographer,  bringing  his  lab- 
oratory man  with  him.  We  were  well 
equipped  and  provided  with  all  that  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  this 
kind  of  an  expedition,  and  we  brought 


remarkable  was  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
datura  melalloide.^.  Its  w^hite  gorgeous 
crown  is  six  inches  long  by  four  inches 
in  breadth.  We  saw^  one  cluster  of  this 
creeping  plant  fifty  feet  in  circumference. 
It  is  well  known  on  account  of  the  dis- 
favor with  which  it  is  looked  ujwn  by 
the  better  class  of  the  Navajo  Indians,  its 
root  being  made  into  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant, the  use  of  w^hich  often  results  in 
madness  or  death.  Among  birds  were 
most  commonly  seen  doves  and  fly- 
catchers, one  species  of  the  latter  fre- 
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Remarkable   Vessel   in   Cave,    probably   used   for  the   Storage   of  Corn. — Page  547. 


with  us  several  photogra2:>hic  apparat- 
uses, anthropometric,  meteorological, 
and  geodetic  instruments,  assaying  out- 
fit, spirit  cans,  etc. 

How  beautifully  green  the  country 
looked  after  the  rain  as  we  travelled 
southward  through  northern  Sonora, 
The  dreary  plains  of  Arizona  soon  gave 
way  to  a  more  varied  landscape,  broken 
up  by  hills  and  creeks,  and  studded  with 
trees,  among  which  the  cotton-wood  is 
especially  to  be  observed  along  the  riv- 
ers. These  are  also  lined  with  abundant 
wild  grapes.  Of  all  the  flowers  noticed 
on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  the  most 


quently  dazzling  our  eyes  with  its  gor- 
geous vermilion  plumage. 

The  first  pueblo  we  passed  of  any 
importance  was  Fronteras.  It  is  built 
on  the  summit  and  sloj'jes  of  an  elevated 
plateau,  and  looks  extremely  i)icturesque 
at  a  distance.  AMien  seen  close,  however, 
it  turns  out  to  be  a  wretched  little  vil- 
lage. Not  only  the  town,  but  all  the 
ranches  in  the  neighborhood,  are  erect- 
ed on  elevations,  a  precaution  of  former 
days  against  attacks  of  the  Ajiaches. 

Long  ago  Fronteras  was  quite  an  im- 
portant town,  numbering  some  2,000 
inhabitants.  But  the  Apaches,  by  their 
incessant  attacks,   carrying  oft'  women 
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and  children,  as  well  as  the  cattle  of  the 
villagers,  made  their  life  so  miserable 
that  the  place  became  depopulated  ;  in- 
deed it  was  once  even  temporarily  aban- 
doned. 

Many  stories  of  their  constant  fights 


/'-^~f 


Mexican  from  Opata 

with  these  bloodthirsty  savages  were 
related  to  me  by  the  survivors  of  these 
struggles.  Never  was  it  safe  in  those 
days  to  venture  outside  the  limits  of  the 
town.  Yet  the  conflict  did  not  always 
end  in  one  way,  and  the  Mexicans  some- 
times  got  the  better  of  their  torturers  ; 
although  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
whether  the  methods  employed  by  them 
would  come  under  the  rules  of  modern 
warfare.  But  men  who  have  had  their 
wives  and  daughters  torn  away,  and  their 
fathers  and  brothers  mutilated  and  then 
slowly  roasted  alive,  may  readily  be  ex- 
cused  if   they   are   not   always   parlia- 


mentary in  their  dealings  with  the  per- 
petrators of  such  deeds. 

One  bright  moonlight  night,  the  oldest 
inhabitant  of  the  village,  who  had  him- 
self taken  part  in  many  an  Apache  fight, 
led  me  to  a  deep   gorge  where  seven 
Apaches  had  met  their  doom.     The 
story  he  told  was  the  following  : 

A  large  band  of  warriors  came 
threateningly  into  the  town  ;  they 
had  killed  two  haw^ks  and  were  on 
the  war-path  in  full  feather.  As 
they  were  in  such  numbers,  the 
Mexicans  felt  it  useless  to  attempt 
resistance,  and  therefore  sued  for 
peace,  which  w  as  granted.  A  peace- 
banquet  followed,  during  which 
"mescal"  (Mexican  brandy)  flowed 
freely,  distributed  without  stint  to 
the  warriors  by  their  wily  hosts, 
who  were  abiding  their  time. 

When  the  Apaches  were  thor- 
oughly intoxicated,  the  villagers 
fell  upon  them,  and  although  most 
of  the  band  managed  to  escape, 
the}'  captured  seven  men. 

Next  day  the  prisoners  were  tak- 
en to  the  ravine  and  speared,  being 
deemed  unworthy  of  a  charge  of 
powder.     The  "  capitan,"  however, 
pointing  to  his  head,  requested  as 
a  special  favor  to  be  shot  ;  which 
was  done.     Where  they  fell  among 
the   rocks   their    bodies   remained 
unburied,  and   so  long  a  time  had 
already  elapsed  since  the  event,  that 
I  was  unable  to  secure  the  speci- 
mens for  which  I  had  been  on  the 
lookout  for  my  collections.     How- 
ever, I  was  led  to  believe  by  the 
inhabitants  that  the  ground  about 
the  town  was  so  thickl}'  filled  with 
Apache  remains,  that  I  might  hope  to 
gain  my  object  in  other  places  close  by. 
I  accordingly,  next  day,  set  some  men 
to   work.      Our   efforts  were   soon   re- 
warded by  the  exhuming  of  eight  skulls, 
in  perfect  condition,  besides  many  typ- 
ical bones. 

Passing  Cochuta  to  the  south,  we  saw 
many  traces  of  former  habitation  in  the 
shape  of  ruined  pueblos  and  remarkable 
groupings  of  stones.  On  one  occasion 
we  met  with  stones  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  parallelogram  50  by  25  feet.  No 
foundation-wall  supported  these  stones. 
Sometimes  they  were  set  in  a  circle. 
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Interior  of   Cave   Dwellings  shown   on   p.  537. 


Among  the  ruins,  in  which  the  whole 
country  abounds,  we  gathered  a  quantity 
of  broken  pottery  and  numerous  arrow- 
heads. Gold  and  coal  we  found  on 
several  places  in  this  district,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  them  an  ob- 
ject of  mining.  Some  forty  miles  south 
of  Cochuta,  we  turned  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  ascending  a  hilly  plateau  3,200 
feet  above  sea -level.  The 
rocks  continue  to  show  a 
volcanic  and  metamorphic 
formation.  Here  we  ob- 
served the  first  yellow  or- 
chids, which  filled  the  air 
with  delightful  fragrance, 
and  in  the  canons  below 
we  met  with  the  first 
palms. 

We  gradually  descended 
to  the  Bavispee  River,  a 
name  borne  here  by  the 
Upper  Yaqui  River,  accord- 
ing to  a  singular  custom 
which  the  Mexicans  have, 
in  common  with  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  of 
giving   a  river  different 


names  in  its  course  through  different 
districts. 

We  followed  this  stream  toward  the 
south,  passing  on  our  way  the  towns  of 
Opata,  Guasabas,  and  Granados.  The 
country  along  the  banks  is  extremely  fer- 
tile— sugar-cane,  orange-,  lime-,  and  fig- 
trees  grow  abundantly  in  the  orchards, 
but  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry.     Even 
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at  the  end  of  October  we  sometimes 
experienced  a  temperature  of  nearly 
100  F.  in  the  shade.  The  grass  now 
assumed  a  scorched  appearance,  and  it 
was  but  with  difficulty  that  we  could 
keep  our  animals  in  condition. 

As    we   passed   the   pueblos    on    the 


her  donkey  if  I  only  would  cure  her  ! 
It  was  as  though  a  Wall-Street  magnate 
had  offered  me  his  millions,  for  that 
donkey  was  its  owner's  sole  possession 
on  earth. 

They    requested    me    to    feel    their 
pulses,  and  thus  to  tell  them  how  long 
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Fronteras. 


Bavispee  River,  our  large  party  and  out- 
fit created  quite  a  sensation,  and  the 
people — who  here  are  very  much  mixed 
with  Opata  Indians — were  aroused  from 
the  uneventful  routine  of  their  daily  ex- 
istence. 

When  we  encamped  near  a  village 
my  tent  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  flocked  to  consult  me 
about  their  ailments.  There  was  no 
use  telling  them  that  I  was  not  a  medi- 
cal man  nor  had  I  any  medicine  to  give 
them.  The  fact  is  that  had  I  given 
them  all  they  wanted,  our  store  would 
have  been  exhausted  in  a  da}-.  In 
order  to  tempt  my  cupidity,  they  sent 
me  molasses,  sugar-cane,  and  similar 
valuables,  and  one  poor  woman,  who 
was  suffering  from  a  cancer,  offered  me 


they  were  going  to  live,  what  was  the 
matter  with  them,  etc.  I  only  hoj^e 
that  my  practical  advice,  and  the  lit- 
tle medicine  I  could  spare,  may  have 
relieved  somewhat  their  backache  and 
sideache,  their  felons,  croup,  fever  and 
ague,  and,  above  all,  their  indigestion, 
which  is  the  prevailing  trouble  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  In  consequence 
of  constant  intermarriages  there  are 
many  deaf  and  dumb  persons  among 
them,  and  epilepsy  and  insanity  are  by 
no  means  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
was  assured  that  such  a  character  as 
a  thief  was  here  unknown.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Mexicans  of  eastern  Sonora  are  a  nice 
class  of  people.  They  are  pleasant  to 
deal  with,  ver}'  active  and  obedient,  and 
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I  never  wish  for  better  men  than  those 
I  have  at  present  in  my  camp,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  from  these  parts.  They 
are  poor,  but  very  hospitable.  They  are 
also  ignorant,  and  will,  for  instance,  not 
recognize  the  value  of  a  check  unless  it 
is  green.  But  in  each  town  I  found  one 
or  tw^o  men  comj^aratively  rich,  who 
knew  more  than  the  others,  and  who 
helped  me  out  in  my  difficulties  by  go- 
ing from  house  to  house,  collecting  all 


in  these  lonely  mountains.  In  this  re- 
gion Mr.  C.  Hartman,  our  botanist, 
found  a  new  species  of  agave,  which 
is  strikingly  beautiful,  with  delicate 
stripes  of  white  running  in  concen- 
tric circles  on  the  rosette  of  lanceo- 
late leaves  that  constitute  the  plant. 
The  flower-stalk  is  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  high,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if 
this  century-plant  some  day  became 
fashionable    in    the    greenhouses.       At 


McGinty. 


the  available  cash  in  town,  or  all  the 
coffee  and  sugar  that  could  be  spared 
to  make  up  for  it.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  I  should  not  have  gotten  on  so 
well  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  and 
obliging  attitude  the  Mexicans  every- 
where assumed.  I  had  of  late  suffered 
considerable  annoyance  and  losses  by 
having  a  supply  of  provisions  stopped 
at  a  frontier  custom-house  by  a  travel- 
ling inspector.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment showed  me,  however,  their  good- 
will by  punishing  him  very  severely  for 
going  beyond  orders. 

From  Granados  we  took  an  easterly 
course,  being  at  last  able  to  cross  the 
Bavispee  River,  which  for  some  time 
had  been  overflowing,  owing  to  heavy 
rains.  From  this  point  the  ground 
gradually  rises,  and  after  a  fortnight's 
march  through  mesquites  and  oaks,  w^e 
reached  Nacory,  a  poor  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  We  passed 
on  our  way  Bacadehuachy,  also  a  small 
place,  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of 
its  cathedral,  built  of  adobe,  but  in 
grand  style,  although  its  massive  struct- 
ure looks  somewhat  out  of  proportion 


Nacory  we  halted  for  a  while,  mak- 
ing excursions  into  the  surrounding 
country,  and  preparing  for  the  cross- 
ing of  the  mighty  mountain  ranges  that 
spread  themselves  before  our  wondering 
eyes,  one  after  the  other  stretching  from 
north  to  south,  as  though  defying  us 
to  scale  their  seemingly  perpendicular 
heights,  if  we  would  reach  the  j^romised 
land.  I  sent  back  to  Granados  for  ad- 
ditional provisions,  and  as  the  journey 
through  the  Sierra  was  described  as  so 
arduous  a  task,  owing  to  the  bad  grass 
and  the  cold  weather,  which  would 
most  likely  interfere  seriously  with  the 
already  poor  animals,  I  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  secure  a  few  more  men.  Among 
my  new  recruits  was  an  Opata  Indian, 
who  joined  the  camp  one  evening,  clad 
in  thin,  white,  and  wide  cotton  clothes. 
He  carried  in  his  hand  a  small. bundle, 
which  contained  his  wife's  petticoat  and 
a  pair  of  scissors — his  whole  outfit  for  a 
winter  campaign  in  the  Sierra  Madre. 
I  also  hired  two  guides.  One,  Agustin 
Bios,  was  a  very  intelligent  man  about 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  already 
been  half-way  through  the  mountains, 
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where,  some  years  before,  lie  had  lost 
himself,  when  he  came  across  an  ancient, 
deserted  pueblo  which  he  described  as 
of  considerable  size.  The  second  man 
was  an  old  soldier,  who  had  fought  the 


a  half  mile  long.  On  the  edge  of  this 
deposit  he  discovered  what  he  took  to 
be  a  horn,  six  feet  eight  inches  long, 
twenty-six  inches  at  its  widest  circum- 
ference, and  having  almost  the  curve  of 


Burial   Caves,  Cave   Valley. 


Apaches  some  forty  j^ears  ago,  and  who, 
although  somewhat  distrustful  of  his 
memory,  thought  that,  with  the  help  of 
Agustin,  he  might  guide  us  to  our  des- 
tination. 

While  at  Nacory  I  found  out  from  the 
inhabitants  that,  at  no  great  distance 
to  the  south,  there  were  several  depos- 
its containing  ''haesos  giganteos"  (gisnit 
bones),  the  name  given  to  fossils  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  people  imagining  that 
the  large  fossils  are  remains  of  giants. 
I  had  then  neither  time  nor  men  to 
make  excavations  of  any  importance, 
but  Mr.  White,  the  mineralogist  of  the 
expedition,  whom  I  sent  to  look  into  the 
matter,  and  who  devoted  a  week  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  deposits,  reported  that 
one  of  them,  which  lay  in  a  valley  six- 
teen miles  south  of  Nacory,  was  a  bed  of 
clay  thirty  feet  thick  and  about  one  and 


a  circle.  It  was  not  petrified,  had  no 
bone  core,  and  its  color  was  a  rich  ma- 
hogany. Having  since  described  this 
specimen  to  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  to 
whom  I  was  able  to  give  the  measure- 
ments, but  no  sample  of  the  find,  he  ex- 
presses as  his  opinion  that  it  most  prob- 
ably is  the  tusk  of  a  mammoth.  Thus 
it  would  be  the  first  time  that  this  pro- 
boscidian was  found  so  far  south. 

At  last,  on  December  2d,  I  began  the 
ascent  of  the  Sierra  Madre  with  a  party 
of  thirty  men  (including  the  scientific 
corps,  the  guides,  cooks,  etc.),  and  with  a 
train  of  seventy  pack-mules  and  burros. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  atmosphere 
was  clear  and  warm,  and  the  sun  shone 
bright,  as  it  always  does  at  this  time  of 
the  year  in  this  favored  region.  The  air 
was  as  soft  and  balmy  as  at  springtime, 
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and  snow,  frost,  and  scarcity  of  grass 
seemed  like  far-removed  contingencies. 
Everything  looked  promising.  As  I 
came  out  of  the  town,  following  my 
party,  after  making  the  last  settlements 
with  the  natives,  I  passed  a  small  hamlet, 
the  last  sign  of  habitation  on  this  side  of 
the  Sierra  Madre.  In  front  of  a  simple 
hut  stood  a  handsome  girl,  her  hand 
raised  to  shade  her  eyes  against  the  rays 
of  the  sinking  sun.  She  had  watched  the 
expedition  go  by,  and  seemed  much  ex- 
cited by  all  she  had  seen.  Her  skirt  was 
of  a  checked  material,  fashionable  some 
twenty  years  ago  ;  so  long  a  time  had  it 
taken  for  the  fashions  to  reach  these  out- 
of-the-way  regions.  The  girl,  with  her 
fine  dark  eyes  and  her  loose,  waving  hair 
presented  a  charming  sight,  and  as  she 
called  out  in  her  sweet  Mexican  accent, 
"Adios,  Seuor  I "  I  took  this  kindly  greet- 
ing from  a  handsome  woman  as  a  good 
omen  for  my  journey.  I  also  immediate- 
ly dismounted  and  tried  to  fix  the 
pretty  scene  b}^  the  means  of  a  ko- 
dak which  I  alwaj^s  carry  on  my  sad- 
dle. These  people  are  very  fond  of 
being  photographed,  and  were  it 
possible  for  me  to  do  so,  I  should 
like  to  send  her  this  one  in  return 
for  her  pleasant  good-by. 

There  were  before  us  four  great 
sierras  to  cross,  at  an  elevation  vary- 
ing from  seven  to  nine  thousand  feet, 
and,  as  ma}^  be  imagined,  the  coun- 
try was  at  times  extremely  rough. 
Unfortunately,  we  had  not  gone  far 
before  our  intelligent  guide,  Agustin 
Rios — who  was  suffering  from  an 
incurable  disease,  of  which  he  had 
told  me  nothing — became  desperate- 
ly ill.  I  decided  to  send  him  back, 
with  four  of  my  best  men ;  but  the 
poor  fellow  died  before  reaching 
home.  This  sad  event  was  a  great 
loss  to  us,  as  the  other  guide  seemed 
to  remember  nothing,  and  was  of 
little  or  no  use. 

We  now  made  our  own  trails,  three 
or  four  men  going  two  davs  ahead 
of  the  main  body,  occasionally 
guided  by  Apache  tracks.  Instead 
of  adopting  the  Mexican  method  of 
going  straight  up  the  hills  like  a 
goat,  I  had  the  trails  cut  zigzag  ;  and 
to  this  I  attribute  being  able  to  pull 
through  at  all,  as  it  saved  the  animals 


an  immense  amount  of  extra  strain.  In 
some  places  these  had  to  be  led,  one  by 
one,  along  the  edge  of  yawning  chasms. 
Many  a  time  the  poor  bi-utes  lost  their 
footing  and  roUed  down  the  mountain 
sides.  Generally  the  pack  followed  the 
animal,  and  as  soon  as  some  obstacle 
stopped  the  fall,  the  Mexicans,  with  char- 
acteristic alertness,  ran  down  Hke  cats 
to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  and  swiftly 
unpacking  the  cargo,  relieved  the  fallen 
beast.  After  a  few  minutes'  rest  it  would 
be  reloaded,  and  would  resume  its  jour- 
ney as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

I  had  a  very  fine  mule,  raised  on  the 
plains  of  Arizona,  which,  having  become 
giddy,  met  with  such  a  mishap  three 
times  in  one  day,  tumbhng  down  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
feet,  and  still  remaining  unhurt.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  eventful  career  it  was 
forthwith  photographed  and  given  the 
illustrious  name  of  McGinty. 


/f  - 


The  Largest  Woodpecker  in  the  World  (Campephilus  imperialis). 

On  one  occasion,  when  on  watch  be- 
hind the  party,  I  heard  a  noise  coming 
from  above,  without  at  first  being  able 
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to  discover  what  produced  it.  A  few 
stones  came  tumbling  down,  and  pres- 
ently were  followed  by  a  burro,  which, 
pack  and  all,  came  rolling  over  and  over 
v/ith  great  velocity.  When  it  reached 
a  perpendicular  rock,  some  twenty  feet 
in  height,  the  animal  cleared  it,  and 
landing  at  its  base,  rolled  over  twice 
more,  and  then,  to  my  stupefaction, 
quietly  rose  to  its  feet  in  the  midst 
of  its  scattered  cargo.  And  can  the 
reader  guess  what  that  donkey  carried  ? 
The  large  tool-chest  and — our  box  of 
dynamite ! 

I  was  at  first  greatly  shocked  at  see- 
ing the  animals  falling  thus  over  and 
over,  with  their  burdens,  dovv^n  the  moun- 
tains, with  ever-increasing  speed,  never 
stopping  until  checked  by  some  tree 
or  large  stone,  sometimes  two  hundred 
feet  below.  The  Mexicans,  however,  ap- 
peared quite  accustomed  to  such  acci- 
dents, and,  in  fact,  they  seemed  to  be 
in  the  regular  line  of  Mexican  travel. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  never  lost  one 
animal  in  that  wav,  but,  from  December 


Travelling  under  Difficulties. 

to  February,  thirteen  of  them  died  from 
exhaustion,  or  from  sickness  caused  by 
the  cold  weather  or  the  j^oor  quality  of 
the  grass. 

The  scenery  had  become  magnificent- 
ly wild,  with  its  towering  mountains  and 
its  deep,  dark  chasms,  or  again,  with 
seemingly  infinite  successions  of  ridges 


and  plateaus,  covered  with  huge  pine 
forests  never  touched  by  an  axe.  The 
steep  slopes  in  the  valleys  and  crevices 
are  covered  with  slippery  j)ine-needles, 
eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  while  the 
pines  tower  up  to  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred feet.  The  forests  have  a  remarka- 
bly young  and  fresh  look  about  them. 
Now  and  then,  on  exposed  places,  trees 
are  met  with  split  like  matches,  telling 
us  what  terrific  storms  may  sometimes 
bloAV  over  these  solitary  regions.  In 
the  caiions,  at  an  elevation  of  six  thou- 
sand feet,  resurrection  -  plants  (selagi- 
nella  sempermvens)  spread  like  a  mat 
over  the  damp  rocks  and  shady  cliffs. 
Various  species  of  ferns,  such  as  the 
graceful  "  maiden-hair,"  were  also  seen  ; 
and  the  maples,  with  their  richly  tinted 
autumn  leaves,  carried  back  the  thoughts 
of  the  Americans  to  their  northern 
homes.  Bamhusa  forms  here  frequent- 
ly a  thick,  light- green  undergrowth,  of 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  dark  shade  of 
oak,  elder,  and  palms. 

These  now  solitary  regions  were  once 
inhabited  by  races 
of  whom  history  as 
yet   knows    nothing. 
Many  ruin  s  are  every- 
where found,  gener- 
ally consisting  of 
square   buildings   of 
stone,  or  occasional- 
ly of  stone,  clay,  and 
plaster,  which  causes 
them  to  look    white 
at  a  distance    (casas 
blancas).        Deserted 
pueblos,     consisting 
of    square     stone 
houses,  are  frequent- 
ly  met    with.     They 
are    generally  found 
on  top  of  the  hills  and 
mountains,    and    are 
sometimes  surround- 
ed by  fortifications  in 
the    shape   of    stone 
walls.     The   most  interesting   remains, 
however,  are  in  the  caves,  which  contain 
houses,  at  times  three  stories  high,  with 
small  windows  and  cross-like  doors,  in 
the  ordinary  conventional  Indian  way  ; 
even    stone   staircases    are    once    in   a 
while  met  with.    There,  and  everywhere 
through  the  Sierra,  we  found  trincheras, 
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or  stone  terraces  built  across  small  val- 
leys, evidently  intended  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes.  On  every  steep  moun- 
tain-side these  extraordinary  terraces  of 
solid  large  stones,  constructed  in  the 
Cyclopean  style  of  masonry,  arose  to  a 
height  of  fifteen,  nay,  twenty  feet.  We 
observed  them  even  at  an  altitude  of 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  feet.  At 
one  point  we  counted  eight  of  them 
within  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  the  aborigines  having  gained,  by 
the  enormous  amount  of  labor  expend- 
ed, three  thousand  five  hundred  square 
feet  of  additional  surface  ground  ;  in 
other  words,  they  had  only  made  room 
for  five  or  six  hundred  "hills"  of  maize. 

We  had  several  falls  of  snow,  and  on 
the  coldest  night  (January  10th)  the 
thermometer  went  down  to  6°  F.  In 
the  daytime  the  rays  of  the  sun  partly 
melted  the  snow,  however,  and  the  ani- 
mals could  then  make  a  meagre  meal. 

On  Christmas  -  day  the  black  bulb 
thermometer  rose  in  the  sun  to  150°  F., 
although  that  very  night  the  tempera- 
ture had  fallen  to  22.9°  F. — a  difference 
of  130°.  The  warmth  was  such  that 
even  a  rattlesnake  was  deceived  and 
coaxed  out  by  it. 

We  celebrated  the  day  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Bavispee  River,  and  made 
every  effort  to  do  so  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  our  surroundings. 

We  were  unable  to  procure  fish  for 
our  banquet,  as,  strangely  enough,  not 
one  was  to  be  found  in  the  large  stream 
near  which  we  were  encamped.  The 
game  was  also  very  scarce  at  this  point, 
but  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  the 
Mexicans  had  the  good  luck  to  shoot 
four  turkeys.  Then  our  Chinese  cook, 
with  the  thrift  so  t^^pical  of  his  race, 
had,  in  our  days  of  plenty,  saved  enough 
of  material  to  make  a  plum -pudding, 
the  merits  of  which  baffie  description. 

It  may  interest  housewives  to  hear 
the  recipe  of  this  wonderful  culinary 
achievement :  deer  fat,  dried  peaches, 
raisins,  and  orange  -  peel.  The  sauce 
was  actually  made  of  white  sugar,  which 
he  had  saved  for  the  purpose,  and 
mescal.  I  may  venture  to  add  that  few 
plum-puddings,  among  the  many  thou- 
sands eaten  on  that  day,  could  boast  of 
having  had  the  success  that  this  one 
obtained.  This  was  a  very  different 
Vol.  X.— 50 


Christmas  from  the  one  I  spent  in 
Australia  in  1882,  when  the  weather  was 
very  hot  and  the  larder  empty.  The 
Mexicans  seemed  particularly  enthusias- 
tic. "  Caramba  !  que  bueno  el  ullimo!" 
(My  word,  that  last  dish  was  a  good 
one !)  they  exclaimed,  smacking  their 
lips  with  gusto  ;  and  they  told  my  boy 
Francisco  that  they  wanted  this  new 
dish  every  day  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
to  make  it  with.  While  in  this  valley 
we  had  to  halt  and  wait  for  a  party  that 
I  had  been  obliged  to  send  back  to 
Nacory  for  provisions  —  which  in  this 
case  meant  "|n"?io/e,"  i.e.,  the  finest 
cracked  wheat,  ground  by  hand  by  the 
women  on  their  millstones. 

The  animals  began  to  fall  off  because 
the  nights  were  cold  and  the  grass  was 
poor  and  little  nourishing.  I  found  it, 
from  now  on,  necessary  to  leave  behind 
half  of  our  cargo,  thus  lightening  the 
loads  by  half,  and  then  in  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  later  I  sent  back  the  animals 
for  the  remaining  burdens.  In  this  man- 
ner we  proceeded  laboriously,  during  the 
balance  of  the  journey,  through  an  in- 
hospitable country,  where  for  the  first 
days  not  even  deer  were  to  be  found, 
so  that  we  were  without  meat  until  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  next  mountain 
range,  when  the  pine  forests  seemed  to 
be  simply  alive  with  game. 

In  the  early  part  of  January  we  ar- 
rived at  an  old  Apache  ranch,  where  we 
halted  for  three  weeks.  It  was  situated 
in  a  very  sheltered  spot,  at  the  foot  of  a 
perpendicular  rock  some  thousand  feet 
high.  Here,  one  morning  our  best 
marksman,  a  Mexican  named  Figue- 
roa,  brought  in  three  specimens  of 
the  superb  bird  campephilus  imperialis, 
the  largest  woodpecker  in  the  world. 
This  splendid  specimen  of  the  feathered 
tribe  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  with 
black  and  white  plumage,  and  the  male 
is  provided  with  a  gorgeous  scarlet 
crest,  which  seemed  especially  brilliant 
seen  against  the  winter  snow.  They  go 
in  pairs  and  are  not  very  shy,  but  are 
difficult  to  kill  and  must  be  shot  with  a 
lifle.     (See  page  S-IS.) 

One  of  their  peculiarities  is  that  they 
will  feed  upon  one  tree  for  as  long  as  a 
fortnight  at  a  time,  thus  at  last  causing 
the  decayed  trees  to  fall  down.     These 
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birds,  which  are  exceedingly  rare  in 
museums,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  I  frequently  observed 
them  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  range. 
Mr.  Kobinette,  our  ornithologist,  shot 
here  a  great  many  specimens  of  the  rare 
Mexican  titmouse  and  some  beautiful 
varieties  of  the  duck  tribe. 

In  the  river  Gabianos,  an  affluent  of 
the  Bavispee,  some  four  miles  south  of 
our  camp,  the  fish  which  had  gone  up  to 
spawn  were  thick  in  all  the  pools.  As 
the  difficulty  of  feeding  thirty  men  in 
these  wild  regions  is  by  no  means  a 
trifling  one,  I  resolved  to  procure  as 
many  fish  as  possible,  and  to  this  end 
resorted  to  the  cruel  but  effective  device 
of  killing  them  by  dynamite.  I  trust 
that  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the 
camp  will  serve  as  my  excuse  to  sports- 
men for  the  method  I  employed. 

No  one  ever  interferes  with  the  fish, 
and  their  number  was  here  simply  over- 
whelming. In  two  hours  three  of  us 
gathered  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
from  one  single  pool.  Most  of  them 
were  big  suckers,  but  among  them  were 
also  many  large  trout ;  all  were  fat  and 
of  delicate  flavor.  AVe  salted  and  dried 
them,  and  used  them  for  a  long  while. 

After    crossing   the   next    sierra   we 


With  a  small  party,  and  the  least  ex- 
hausted of  our  animals,  I  followed  the 
course  of  the  Piedras  Verdes  River  down 
to  Cave  Valley,  where  there  are  some 
very  remarkable  caves,  although  not  es- 
sentially difi'erent  from  those  found  far- 
ther north,  in  the  United  States.  On  a 
stretch  of  twenty  miles  I  counted  some 
fifty  cave  or  clifi"  dwellings.  They  are  all 
made  in  natural  caves  and  clifi's.  Some 
of  these  contain  small  villages  or  groups 
of  houses,  which  are  well  built,  showing 
that  the  inhabitants  attained  a  compara- 
tively high  culture.  The  rock  formation 
in  which  these  caves  occur  is  porphyry, 
that  in  time  has  disintegrated  into  a 
dusfc,  which  in  some  places  covers  the 
floor  of  the  cave  up  to  the  knee.  This 
dust  was  made  into  a  pulp  and  used  by 
this  singular  people  in  the  construction 
of  their  dwellings.  The  caves  stand 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  caiion  ;  their 
openings  vary  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
in  height,  and  their  depth  in  one  cave 
reached  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  In 
the  deepest  caves  the  houses  were  built 
at  the  entrance,  while  in  the  smaller 
ones  these  were  found  at  the  back.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  of  these  struct- 
ures is  that  the  walls,  which  are  about  a 


A  Mummified   S!<eleton. 


reached  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  water- 
shed and  encamped  near  the  head-waters 
of  the  Piedras  Verdes  Eiver,  6,850  feet 
above  sea  -  level.  Here  one  night  we 
had  seven  inches  of  snow.  From  this 
point  I  sent  most  of  the  animals  to 
San  Diego,  which  lies  on  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  where  an 
American,  Mr.  Galvin,  received  us  very 
kindly  on  his  ranch. 


foot  and  a  half  thick,  present  a  solid  sur- 
face of  as  much  as  eight  feet  in  height, 
all  of  one  piece,  and  whitewashed.  In 
one  cave  we  found  thirteen  coats  of 
whitewash  on  the  walls,  from  which  we 
inferred  that  the  dwelling  had  been  in- 
habited for  a  long  period  of  time. 

This  was  the  finest  and  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  caves  we  visited.  It  con- 
tained a  whole  village,  and  at  its  entrance 
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we  were  amazed  to  come  upon  a  gigantic, 
balloon-shaped  vessel,  twelve  feet  in 
height  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  with 
a  three-feet  wide  opening  at  the  top. 
The  Mexicans  called  it  an  "  olla,"  and  in- 
sisted that  it  was  a  water- jar  ;  but  I 
believe  that  it  was  built  for  the  storage 
of  grain,  and  openings  symmetrically 
made  in  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  as  well 
as  a  hole  three  feet  high  at  its  base,  favor 
this  hypothesis.  The  framework  of  this 
"olla"  was  composed  of  coils  of  grass- 
ropes,  plastered  inside  and  out  to  a 
thickness  of  about  eight  inches,  with  the 
same  porphyry  pulp  of  which  the  dwell- 
ings themselves  are  constructed.  The 
interior  of  the  vessel  was  as  fresh  as 
though  it  had  been  made  a  week  ago. 

Upon  entering  another  cave  I  was 
strongly  reminded  of  a  cider  factory. 
This  impression  was  caused  by  the 
curious  appearance  produced  by  the 
bases  of  several  circular  vessels,  evidently 
once  put  to  the  same  use  as  the  one  above 
described,  but  they  were  of  smaller  size. 
Two  were  entirely  sunk  into  the  floor  of 
the  cave,  and  as  inside  of  these  we  found 
seeds  and  grain,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  their  original  purpose. 

The  houses  were  all  very  smoky,  and 
at  the  back  of  the  caves  it  was  so  pitch- 
dark  that  we  had  to  light  candles  in 
order  to  find  our  way  from  house  to 
house.  The  pictures  on  the  walls  were 
mostly  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
Even  the  Apaches  had  left  their  draw- 
ings, besides  other  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  a  subsequent  occupancy  by  this 
tribe.  In  one  instance  we  found  stone 
stairways  of  three  steps. 

Among  the  smaller  objects  recovered 
in  these  dwellings  were  bone  needles,  a 
complete  tire-drill,  mats  and  baskets, 
mat  girdles,  threads  of  fibre  or  hair 
sandals  ;  but  the  most  interesting  of  our 
finds  at  this  point  was  the  thro  wing- 
stick,  or  boomerang,  used  to-day  by  the 
Moqui  village  Indians  for  killing  rab- 
bits ;  also  some  smooth  pieces  of  iron, 
probably  used  for  ceremonials.  We 
also  discovered  a  bow  that  had  been 
hidden  away  on  a  ledge. 

The  former  inhabitants  of  these  cliffs 
must  have  been  agriculturists,  as  Mr. 
Hartman  identified  beans,  corn,  and 
three  species  of  gourds  among  the  re- 
mains. 


As  for  datems — a  green,  sweet  fruit 
still  found  in  Mexico — we  identified  it 
everywhere  in  the  dwellings. 

On  the  side  of  the  canon,  where  the 
sun  rarely  shines,  were  a  number  of 
burial  caves.  At  first  sight  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  they  had  ever 
been  used,  but  after  digging  to  a  depth 
of  three  feet  below  the  hard  substance 
that  composed  the  floor  of  the  cave,  we 
fortunately  struck  a  skull,  then  came 
upon  the  whole  body  of  a  man.  After 
this  followed  that  of  a  mother  holding 
her  child  in  her  arms,  and  then  two 
more  bodies,  all  lying  on  their  left 
sides  facing  the  west,  with  their  knees 
half  drawn  up,  and  all  in  a  marvellous 
state  of  preservation,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  saltpetre  in  the  dust.  This  im- 
parted to  the  dead  a  mummy-like  ap- 
pearance. Their  features  were  very 
well  preserved  ;  some  had  retained  their 
eyebrows  and  part  of  their  hair,  and 
even  their  intestines  had  not  all  disap- 
peared. 

The  hair  of  these  people  was  very 
slightly  wavy,  and  softer  than  that  of 
the  modern  Indian — almost  silky  in  fact. 
They  were  of  low  stature,  and  bear  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  Moqui  vil- 
lage Indians,  who,  as  well  as  the  Zunis, 
have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors 
came  from  the  south,  and  who  to  this 
day  speak  of  their  southern  brethren. 

I  afterwards  brought  to  light  several 
more  bodies  which  had  been  interred 
under  similar  conditions.  They  wore 
no  ornaments  of  metal,  but  ornamental 
shells,  and  round  their  ankles  and  wrists 
were  found  anklets  and  bracelets  of 
beautifully  plaited  straw,  which,  how- 
ever, crumbled  to  dust  when  handled. 
Their  only  clothing  consisted  of  three 
layers  of  wrappings  w^ound  around  the 
loins  :  first  came  a  coarse  cotton  cloth, 
then  a  piece  of  matting,  and  over  that 
again  another  cloth  wrapping.  Under- 
neath was  a  large  piece  of  cotton  bat- 
ting, mixed  with  the  feathers  of  the  tur- 
key and  the  large  woodpecker.  In  a  few^ 
instances  the  cotton  cloth  was  dyed  red 
or  indigo  blue.  Near  the  head  of  each 
body  was  a  small  "olla"  jar  of  simple  de- 
sign ;  and  buried  with  one  we  found  a 
bundle  of  "devil's  c\av>^s"  (marthynia). 
These  are  used  by  the  Mexicans  of  to-day 
for  the  purpose  of  mending  broken  pot- 
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tery.  They  drill  holes  through  the  frag- 
ments to  be  joined,  and  pass  into  them 
one  of  these  claws,  just  as  we  should  a 
rivet.  The  claw  is  elastic  and  strong, 
and  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  My 
Mexicans  understood  at  once  to  what 
use  they  had  been  put. 

Some   ten   miles    higher  up,  in   the 
Strawberry  Valley,  we  met  with   some 


Bells  at  Opata, 

more  very  interesting  cave  or  cliff 
dwellings.  These  structures  were  simi- 
lar to  those  mentioned  above  ;  one,  how- 
ever, presented  the  anomaly  of  being 
built  in  a  circular  shape.  Some  were 
fortified  and  turned  into  almost  impreg- 
nable strongholds,  and  one  was  protect- 
ed by  an  outside  gallery. 

We  spent  about  six  weeks  on  the  Pie- 
dras  Verdes  River,  where,  of  late  years, 
some  Mormon  settlements  have  been  es- 
tablished at  the  outposts  of  civilization. 
They  seem  to  be  doing  well  enough, 
high  up  in  the  mountains,  although 
they  complain  of  the  climate,  which  is 
too   severe    for   their   crops ;  they   are 


gradually  retreating  to  the  plains  at  the 
foot  of  the  sierra,  where  they  have 
very  prosperous  communities,  in  the 
fertile  Casas  Grandes  Valley.  Having 
thoroughly  investigated  the  caves,  we 
turned  our  attention  to  the  mounds, 
which  are  numerous  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Our  excavations  here  brought  to  light 
ancient  houses,  from  the  ruins 
of  which  we  obtained  many 
^^^"  valuable    stone    implements 

and  jars.  We  have  gathered 
three  hundred  jars  of  various 
kinds,  most  of  which  are  dec- 
orated, and  many  of  which 
present  very  odd  shapes. 
Some  of  the  mortars  are 
double,  others  resemble  those 
found  in  California,  and  the 
stone  axes  are  identical  with 
those  met  with  in  the  Indian 
villages  of  the  United  States. 
Several  specimens  of  a  large 
stone  wheel  and  of  a  stone 
cylinder  fitting  into  it,  prob- 
ably used  for  some  kind  of  a 
game,  are  also  worthy  of 
mention. 

Invariably,  upon  penetrat- 
ing beneath  the  ground  floor 
»--  we    came   upon    skulls    and 

;  :'  skeletons.    Indeed,  an  archae- 

ologist might  with  profit  de- 
vote several  years  to  the  ex- 
cavations of  these  Chihuahua 
mounds  alone.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  these  mounds  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  cliff  and  cave  dwellers,  but 
who  these  races  were  it  would  jet  be 
premature  to  say.  My  intention  is  to 
investigate  accurately  the  language,  hab- 
its, and  customs  of  the  primitive  people 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  by  living  with  them, 
as  I  did  with  the  natives  of  Australia ; 
and  thus  I  may  hope  to  do  my  share 
in  the  noble  work  of  elucidating  the 
history  of  the  native  race  of  this  great 
continent.  The  present  paper  has  taken 
me  onl}^  to  the  threshold  of  these  in- 
vestigations, in  a  succeeding  one  I  hope 
to  enter  into  the  new  regions  which 
they  open. 


THE    FEDERATION   OF   AUSTRALIA. 
By  Alfred  Deakin, 

The  interest  taken  in  the  proceedings  surprise  at  the  freedom  enjoyed  and 
of  the  National  Australasian  Convention,  independence  exhibited  by  dependent 
outside  the  colonies  immediately  in-  communities  ;  more  surprise  at  the 
terested,  is  not  merely  flattering  but  moderation  displayed  under  such  con- 
significant  of  the  closeness  of  the  bonds  ditions  ;  and  considerable  curiosity  as 
which  now  tmite  civilized  peoples.  Re-  to  the  possible  effective  value  in  future 
ports  of  the  debates  in  Sydney,  in  March  combinations  of  this  new  scion  of  the 
and  April  last,  have  been  communi-  British  stock.  Will  it  alter  the  relation 
cated  to  the  press  of  the  world  ;  and  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country, 
the  political  fortunes  of  a  continent,  of  or  will  it  imply  a  new  policy  in  the 
whose  existence  Europe  was  scarcely  Pacific  ?  The  foreign  statesman  cannot 
aware  a  century  ago,  have  furnished  but  note  that  the  ostensible  occasion  of 
matter  for  the  familiar  comment  of  its  the  late  Convention  was  a  sense  of  the 
publicists,  the  chit-chat  of  its  capitals,  need  of  combination  for  purjDOses  of 
and  the  sermons  of  those  who  preach  the  mutual  defence,  and  having  the  despatch 
solidarity  of  humanity.  The  comments  of  the  Soudan  contingent  in  his  mind, 
have  varied  considerably,  and  even  when  doubtless  regards  the  new  develoj^ment 
best  informed  have  necessarily  exliibited  with  an  expectancy  akin  to  that  of 
that  lack  of  local  atmosphere  and  color-  "  some  watcher  of  the  skies  when  a  new 
ing  which,  as  Mr.  Bryce  has  noted,  can  planet  swims  into  his  ken." 
only  be  caught  after  direct  personal  ac-  In  the  United  States  of  America  the 
quaintance  with  the  country,  and  can-  kindliest  and  most  sympathetic  feeling 
not  be  conveyed  except  by  a  compre-  has  been  manifested  toward  the  young 
hensive  study  of  the  people  and  their  provinces  which  are  following  a  i^ath 
environment.  Any  sketch  of  political  resembling  in  so  many  respects  that 
development  must  imply  and  assume  which  the  founders  of  the  great  Re- 
much  as  to  the  social  system  of  which  it  public  trod  a  century  ago.  Its  thought- 
is  a  part  and  the  spirit  that  animates  it.  ful  citizens  have  observed  with  interest 
This  condition  aside,  the  most  prominent  the  attempt  of  colonists  of  their  own 
feature  of  outside  criticism  has  been  its  blood  and  temper  to  create  pacifically 
good-will.  Great  Britain  has  exhibited  under  the  crown  a  large  and  organic 
a  maternal  pride,  not  unmixed  with  system  of  self-government,  such  as  came 
maternal  solicitude,  in  viewing  an  effort  to  them  as  the  prize  of  long  suffenng, 
toward  union  among  its  vigorous  off-  fierce  conflict,  and  anxious  debate,  amid 
spring.  A  certain  insularity  renders  the  ruins  of  an  established  order,  and 
the  average  Briton  prone  to  sudden  the  throes  of  insurrectionary  revolution, 
seizures  of  apprehension  when  coteries  Nor  has  the  sentiment  been  unrecipro- 
with  a  craze  now  and  then  attain  a  brief  cated  in  Australia,  or  its  relationship  to 
notoriety  by  amazing  discoveries  as  to  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  Republic  ignored, 
colonial  policy,  and  apocalyptic  proph-  At  the  Convention  copies  of  the  "  Fed- 
ecies  of  its  terrible  consequences  ;  but  erahst "  were  in  every  hand,  the  names  of 
the  general  disposition  of  the  mother  Hamilton,  Madison,  Adams,  and  Jeft'er- 
country  toward  her  children  is  full  of  son  were  upon  every  lip  ;  while  the  most 
generous  consideration,  and  displays  a  effective  peroration  at  the  Melbourne 
sincere  desire  for  their  welfare.  The  conference,  in  1890,  was  couched  in  the 
continental  critic  has  been  friendly  too,  words  of  Washington. 
but  as  a  rule  his  experience  does  not  To  the  students  of  political  institu- 
assist  him  to  intei-pret  events  with  the  tions  ever>^^here,  whose  name  to-day  is 
same  readiness  as  those  of  our  own  race,  legion,  the  federal  movement  has  neces- 
The  prevailing  tone  abroad  is  conse-  sarily  offered  a  rare  opportunity  of 
quently  one  of  surprise  and  curiosity  :  noting  the  process  by  which  a  new  con- 
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stitution  is  being  evolved  under  their 
very  eyes.  The  theorists,  who  are  still 
more  numerous,  are  fastening  upon  it 
already  in  support  and  illustration  of 
every  conceivable  hypothesis.  To  both 
of  these  classes  an  elaborate  technical 
history  of  the  event  will  be  a  desidera- 
tum. But  outside  of  the  ranks  of  spe- 
cialists and  doctrinaires  stand  a  large 
body  of  persons  given  to  the  general 
survey  of  current  affairs,  to  whom  the 
plain  tale  of  its  development  may  be 
not  without  attraction,  provided  it  be 
brief.  The  occasion  is  unique.  Should 
the  constitution  be  accepted  as  drafted, 
or  with  minor  amendments,  it  will  be  in 
all  probability  the  last  in  the  world's 
history  which  a  civilized  people  will  erect 
of  their  own  motive,  without  the  dis- 
establishment or  overthrow  of  a  pre-ex- 
isting form  of  government,  free  from  all 
compulsion,  and  upon  virgin  soil. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  some  of  the 
foreign  expectancy  discovered  as  to  the 
shape  which  the  federal  organization 
would  take  has  been  due  to  a  half -con- 
scious anticipation  of  a  likeness  between 
the  social  and  natural  history  of  the 
country.  Australia  having  been  noted 
for  the  number  of  missing  links  with 
which  it  has  startled  the  science  of  its 
time,  for  the  composite  and  apparently 
contradictory  character  of  its  forms  of 
life,  and  for  the  strangeness  of  its  vege- 
tation, has  been  looked  to  for  equally 
startling  developments  in  its  politics. 
The  rapidity  of  its  national  unfoldment, 
the  romance  of  its  enterprises,  the  opu- 
lence of  its  prosperity,  have  promoted 
forecasts  of  a  sensational  character,  and 
there  must  be  a  certain  number  of  on- 
lookers rather  disappointed  at  the  so- 
briety of  constitution-builders  born  in 
the  land  of  the  platypus  and  the  moa,  or 
bred  beside  the  apteryx  and  the  kan- 
garoo. An  orderly  sequence  of  growth 
is  apt  to  appear  tame  in  itself,  while 
the  fortunate  absence  of  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war  deprives  the  fed- 
eral climax  of  much  picturesqueness. 
Then  again,  the  fact  that  the  consti- 
tution has  been  drafted  in  the  full  light 
of  day  leaves  no  room  for  mystery, 
or  for  the  future  introduction  of  mir- 
acle or  fable.  The  parentage  of  every 
one  of  its  provisions  is  obvious,  and  the 


purpose  of  every  clause  unmistakable. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  its  omissions  are  in- 
tentional ;  there  have  been  few  stirring 
passages  in  the  debates  prior  to  its  adop- 
tion, and  from  the  first  line  to  the  last 
the  measure  bears  upon  its  face  the  im- 
press of  the  chastening  influence  of  com- 
promise. On  the  other  hand,  the  bill 
produced  may  be  fairly  claimed  to  be 
the  necessary  outcome  of  the  political 
experience  of  the  colonies  up  to  date, 
and  will  be  the  more  commended  on 
that  ground  to  the  reflective.  To  make 
what  may  be  termed  the  inevitableness 
of  its  form  comprehended,  a  swift  glance 
at  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  has 
arisen,  and  the  stages  by  which  it  has 
taken  shape,  will  be  essential.  Prosaic 
in  the  circumstances  of  its  birth,  the  new 
commonwealth,  unstained  with  blood 
and  unadorned  by  romance,  makes  its 
appeal  to  the  reason  and  patriotism  of 
its  people. 

Among  the  tacit  misconceptions  in- 
to which  distant  critics  are  most  hkely 
to  fall  about  antipodean  affairs  is  that 
which  is  based  upon  ignorance  of  the 
enormous  area  and  possibilities  of  the 
colonies.  Especially  is  this  likely  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  assumption 
may  be  that,  as  the  population  of  Aus- 
tralia is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
thirteen  original  seaboard  colonies  of 
America,  the  surface  over  which  they 
are  distributed  is  also  approximately 
the  same.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
no  such  proportion.  New  South  Wales 
alone  is  as  large  as  they  were ;  Tasma- 
nia, the  Rhode  Island  of  Australia,  is  as 
large  as  that  State  with  New  Jersey, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts 
added  ;  Victoria,  the  smallest  colony  of 
the  continent,  is  equal  in  size  to  Great 
Britain ;  Queensland  surpasses  the 
united  areas  of  Austria,  France,  and 
Germany  ;  South  Australia,  one-third 
greater  than  Queensland,  is  nearly  as 
large  as  Western  Australia,  which  of  it- 
self has  nearly  four  times  the  extent  of 
Texas,  while  the  two  colonies  together 
are  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe 
without  Russia.  The  seven  colonies  be- 
tween them  occupy  a  territory  greater 
than  that  of  the  IJnited  States,  exclud- 
ing Alaska.  It  is  true  that  at  present 
Australia  has  barely  four  million  in- 
habitants, but  these  immense  areas  rep- 
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resent  a  potential  population  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  set  bounds.  No 
part  of  the  continent  is  so  hot  and  so 
unhealthy  as  to  forbid  white  settlement, 
and  if  the  strip  of  low  -  lying  coast- 
lands  in  the  north  be  omitted,  there  is 
no  part  of  it  yet  colonized  in  which 
Europeans  cannot  work.  Port  Dar- 
win, the  country  about  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, and  an  indefinite  belt  toward 
the  northwest  lie  within  the  tropics, 
and  are  suitable  for  tropical  produc- 
tions ;  but  the  high  plateau  of  northern 
Queensland,  which  runs  close  to  the  sea, 
is  found  thoroughly  healthy  for  Eng- 
lish miners  and  graziers,  and  enjoys 
a  bracing  winter.  The  back  country, 
though  waterless  by  comparison  with 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  able  to  carry 
stock  well  in  most  seasons,  and  with 
wells,  tanks,  and  dams  may  be  made 
to  do  so  in  all  years.  The  desert  coun- 
try of  eastern  Australia  has  yet  to  be 
found.  A  squatter's  fence  to-day  runs 
by  the  spot  where  Burke  and  Wills  lay 
down  to  die  in  1861,  and  the  area 
of  country  taken  up  for  stock  is  still 
pushing  steadily  westward.  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  and  Victoria  have  delight- 
ful climates,  corresponding  to  those  of 
Maryland,  central  France,  and  Cali- 
fornia. Whether  or  not  we  accept  the 
estimate  of  the  government  statist  of 
Victoria,  that  fifty  years  hence  there 
will  be  twenty  million  souls  within  the 
bounds  of  Australasia,  it  is  at  least  cer- 
tain that  colonies  with  a  greater  area 
than  states  in  the  new  world,  or  empires 
in  the  old,  will  eventually  support  more 
millions  than  they  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  to-day.  Their  present  com- 
mercial status  may  be  indicated  by  a 
very  few  figures.  In  1890  they  import- 
ed £66,000,000  worth  of  foreign  goods, 
exported  produce  to  the  value  of  £62,- 
500,000,  and  spent  upon  public  purposes 
£28,000,000.  When  the  new  common- 
wealth commences  its  career  it  will  enjoy 
(if  all  the  colonies  come  in,  and,  as  anti- 
cipated, adopt  the  Victorian  tariff)  a  rev- 
enue of  £8,680,000  from  customs,  and  af- 
ter having  provided  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  defence,  government,  and 
the  collection  of  revenue  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £2,226,000,  will  have  six  millions 
and  a  half  sterling  to  divide  among  them 
in  proportion  to  their  contributions. 


The  next  condition  requiring  to  be 
realized  is  that  every  colony  is  an  inde- 
pendent state  so  far  as  its  fellows  are 
concerned.  The  British  Constitution 
is  the  basis  of  government  in  all,  so  that 
each  has  its  parliament  of  two  Cham- 
bers, its  responsible  ministers,  and  its 
governor,  as  if  it  were  the  only  country 
in  these  seas.  The  governor  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
acts  upon  the  advice  tendered  to  him  as 
the  Queen  does,  and  is  therefore  Her 
Majesty's  representative  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name.  With  the  exception  that 
a  few  special  measures,  such  as  those  re- 
lating to  marriage,  are  always  reserved 
for  the  Queen's  assent ;  that  there  is  a 
general  power  of  disallowance  two  years 
after  the  passing  of  a  local  act ;  and  that 
communications  with  foreign  nations 
must  be  made  through  the  British  Cab- 
inet, the  colonies  are,  within  their  own 
borders,  independent  even  of  the  mother 
country.  But  they  are  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  each  other  without  any 
qualification  whatever.  Each  pursues 
the  path  of  legislation  which  it  prefers  ; 
taxing  its  neighbors'  imports  or  offering 
bonuses  upon  its  own  exports  just  as  it 
pleases.  '  At  their  good-will  and  pleas- 
ure the  colonies  make  treaties  with  each 
other  on  such  subjects  as  they  desire, 
but  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  compulsion 
possible.  Each  meets  the  other  as  a 
free  contracting  party.  In  their  com- 
mercial relations  they  possess  a  greater 
latitude  than  the  States  of  the  American 
Union,  because  they  are  not  yet  an  union. 
Inter  se  they  are  sovereign  states,  and 
indeed,  except  in  the  power  to  declare 
war  with  one  another,  are  as  separate 
and  distinct  as  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  creat- 
ing upon  a  new  continent  a  series  of  com- 
munities without  any  common  poHtical 
bond  or  means  of  joint  action  was  per- 
ceived in  Great  Britain  so  long  ago  as 
1849,  when  a  committee  of  the  Pi-ivy 
Council,  appointed  at  the  instance  of 
Earl  Grey,  recommended  the  selection 
of  one  of  the  governors  as  Governor- 
General,  with  power  to  convene  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Australia  capable  of 
federal  legislation.  This  body  was  to 
be  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the  col- 
onies so  soon  as  two  of  them  should 
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have  petitioned  for  its  creation.  A  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  British  Par- 
liament in  1850  to  give  effect  to  this 
scheme,  but  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  with  which  it  was  met. 

In  1851  Governor  Fitzroy  was  ap- 
pointed Governor-General,  but  no  fur- 
ther step  was  taken  to  make  the  title 
more  than  a  nominal  distinction.* 

In  1853  constitutional  committees  of 
the  Victorian  and  New  South  Wales 
Legislative  Councils  incidentally  re- 
ferred to  the  subject,  the  former  ad- 
vocating the  occasional  convocation  of 
such  a  General  Assembly  as  had  been 
suggested  in  1849  ;  the  latter,  under 
the  leadership  of  Wentworth,  more  em- 
phatically and  precisely  declaring  for  a 
complete  federation.  The  great  colo- 
nist, to  whom  New  South  Wales  is  chief- 
ly indebted  for  its  earliest  impulses 
toward  political  freedom  and  for  self- 
government,  was  the  first  statesman  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  union  with  vigor 
and  earnestness.  Born  in  Norfolk  Isl- 
and, he  has  claims  to  be  considered  the 
first  Austrahan,  and  is  unquestiona- 
bly the  first  great  figure  in  our  histor}'. 
During  a  visit  to  England,  in  1857,  he 
presented  a  memorial  in  favor  of  feder- 
ation to  the  British  Ministry,  but  though 
the  Victorian  Legislature  had  evinced 
its  interest  in  the  question  b}'  appoint- 
ing another  committee  upon  the  question 
in  Januar}'  of  the  same  year,  the  propo- 
sal found  no  support  in  England.  In 
November  the  Victorian  Parliament  in- 
vited the  other  colonies  to  meet  in  con- 
ference to  consider  federal  possibili- 
ties ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  a  simi- 
lar proposition,  warmly  supported  by 
Mr.  Deas  Thomson,  fell  to  the  ground 
owing  to  political  changes.  South  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania  agreed  to  attend, 
but  no  further  action  was  taken  owing 
to  the  w^ant  of  response  from  New 
South  Wales.  In  1860,  on  the  initia- 
tive of  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  who 
was,  after  Wentworth,  the  most  active 
and  capable  supporter  of  the  cause,  a 
thivd  Victorian  committee  was  appointed, 
and  again  invitations  were  sent  to  the 
other  colonies  to  discuss  a  basis  for 
federation,  but  without  success.     In  the 

*  Australian  Year-book,  1891.  Eppay  on  Auptralian 
Pf'dcratiou.  G.  B.  Bartou,  F.  K.  UM.  S.,  Barribter-at- 
law. 


same  year  it  is  true  the  veteran  Dr.  Lang 
obtained  a  committee  in  Sydney,  but  it 
brought  up  no  report.  As  the  main 
movement  did  not  make  definite  prog- 
ress, the  colonies  whose  interests  were 
becoming  more  and  more  involved  each 
year,  fell  back  upon  conferences  at  which 
each  ministry  was  represented  by  two 
or  three  of  its  members.  Common  in- 
terests were  discussed  and  agreements 
arrived  at  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken 
in  regard  to  postal  contracts,  telegraj^h 
cables,  custom  duties,  and  similar  is- 
sues. Nine  such  intercolonial  confer- 
ences, of  which  six  have  met  in  Mel- 
bourne and  three  in  Sydney,  have  been 
held  since  1863,  besides  a  certain  num- 
ber of  departmental  meetings  at  which 
special  departments  of  the  several  colo- 
nies have  conferred  together.  Unques- 
tionably they  have  not  l3een  without  re- 
sults ;  but  the  general  experience  is 
that  political  changes  have  supervened 
in  one  or  more  of  the  colonies,  and  that 
the  concerted  action  agreed  upon  has 
generally  failed.  After  nearly  thirty 
years'  trial  of  a  system  of  ministerial 
treaties  made  in  conference,  the  unani- 
mous verdict  is  that  it  has  broken  down 
badly,  and  that,  save  as  a  means  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  between  public  men 
who  are  in  power  at  the  time,  such  as- 
semblages are  almost  worthless. 

The  fiscal  issue  presented  itself  as  an 
intercolonial  problem  even  in  the  ear- 
liest days.  The  first  agreement  arrived 
at  appears  to  have  been  that  under 
which  goods  for  New  South  Wales  or 
Victoria,  introduced  hy  the  Murray 
River,  having  paid  South  Australian 
duties,  obtained  free  admission  to  the 
other  colonies,  which  received  annually 
from  the  latter  government  a  proportion 
of  the  sums  collected.  As  the  tariffs  of 
the  three  colonies  differed  considerably, 
the  inconveniences  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment are  obvious.  At  a  later  date  a 
formal  treaty  was  made  to  meet  the 
circumstances  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Victorian  railway  system 
to  the  New  South  Wales  border.  The 
former  colony  paid  to  the  latter  a  lump 
sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year 
on  condition  of  enjoying  the  right  of  free 
importation  across  the  Murray,  from 
1867  until  1873,  when  the   treaty   was 
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abrogated.  In  1884  a  provisional  agree- 
ment for  commercial  reciprocity  was 
entered  into  between  representatives  of 
the  Victorian  and  Tasmanian  govern- 
ments, but  the  proposal  proved  unpopu- 
lar in  the  former  colony,  and  was  never 
even  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  its 
parliament.  Meanwhile  the  trend  of 
colonial  opinion  was  everywhere  tow- 
ard protection.  Victoria  led  the  way  in 
the  sixties,  and  by  the  seventies  was 
thoroughly  committed  to  a  high  tariff  on 
imports  of  manufactured  goods ;  New 
Zealand  followed  suit,  then  Queensland, 
and  then  South  Australia  ;  while  Tas- 
mania and  Western  Australia  both  em- 
ployed the  custom-house  as  a  means 
of  raising  revenue.  New  South  Wales 
alone  remained  firm  in  its  adherence  to 
free  trade,  though  in  1889  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  protection  w^as  taken,  only 
to  be  retraced  by  another  ministry 
twelve  months  later.  Parties  in  that  col- 
ony have  been  very  evenly  balanced  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  and  seeing  the  re- 
sult of  the  general  election  just  conclud- 
ed, it  seems  probable  that  very  soon  the 
last  convert  to  the  policy  of  assisting 
native  industries  will  have  been  made. 
At  present  each  colony,  except  New 
South  Wales,  has  fenced  in  its  markets 
against  the  world,  levying  duties  im- 
partially upon  all  goods,  whether  from 
the  mother  country  or  from  other  colo- 
nies. Individualism  and  independence 
have  therefore  been  pushed  to  the  ut- 
most extent.  The  cattle  and  sheep  of 
New  South  Wales  cannot  enter  Victoria 
to-day  without  paying  duty,  nor  can 
Victorian  dairy  products  enter  New 
South  Wales  without  a  similar  toll. 
Reprisals  have  been  threatened  by  ex- 
cited politicians,  and  there  is  always  a 
possibility  of  a  war  of  tariffs  between 
these  young  peoples  of  the  same  race, 
in  the  same  territory,  and  under  the 
same  flag. 

In  the  early  eighties  a  stimulus  of 
another  kind  was  imparted  to  public 
opinion  in  Australia,  principally  in  Vic- 
toria. Vast  as  the  unoccupied  area  on 
the  continent  still  is,  the  people  of 
the  colony  named  had  always  felt  the 
French  occupation  of  New  Caledonia  as 
a  menace,  had  hailed  the  annexation  of 
Fiji  with  satisfaction,  and  had  kept  a 
jealous  eye  upon  the  progress  of  Eu- 


ropean settlement  in  the  South  Seas. 
The  deportation  policy  of  the  French 
Republic  passed  almost  unchallenged 
so  long  as  political  prisoners  only  were 
sent  to  Noumea  ;  but  when,  instead  of 
communists  and  radicals,  the  sweepings 
of  prisons,  jail-birds,  often  convicted 
and  regarded  as  irreclaimable,  or  fel- 
ons guilty  of  horrible  offences  against 
society,  were  arriving  by  hundreds,  the 
colonies  became  thoroughly  alarmed. 
The  distance  of  New  Caledonia  from 
Australia  is  upward  of  seven  hundred 
miles,  but  at  certain  seasons  the  ocean 
is  calm,  and  escapees  in  open  boats  have 
repeatedly  reached  the  shores  of  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales  in  safety. 
Some  of  these  no  sooner  found  their  way 
to  the  great  cities  than  they  recom- 
menced the  careers  of  crime  w^hich  had 
been  cut  short  in  Paris  or  Marseilles. 
The  prospect  of  a  continuous  invasion  of 
this  kind  filled  the  minds  of  the  Austra- 
lian householders  and  of  the  unprotect- 
ed classes  with  anxiety,  and  protests 
against  what  was  regarded  as  an  abuse 
of  international  relations  echoed  from 
north  to  south.  Contemporaneously 
with  this  agitation  occurred  the  attemj^t- 
ed  annexation  of  eastern  New  Guinea  by 
the  Queensland  ministry,  of  which  Sir 
Thomas  Mcllwraith  was  chief — a  step 
suddenly  taken  because  they  were  ap- 
prehensive of  German  designs  upon  the 
part  of  that  island  which  is  beyond  the 
Dutch  boundary  and  lying  nearest  to  our 
mainland.  Annexation  was  disavowed 
by  the  British  Government,  Lord  Der- 
by, the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  treating 
the  colonial  fears  of  foreign  aggression 
with  cold  contempt  and  polite  ridicule. 
When  immediately  after  his  assurance 
of  the  impossibility  of  such  a  step  the 
northern  portion  of  the  great  island  was 
actually  annexed  by  Germany,  the  angry 
sentiments  of  Australia  rose  to  white 
heat,  and  a  spasm  of  indignation  at  the 
supineness  of  the  Gladstone  cabinet 
roused  passions  which  were  threatening, 
except  so  far  as  they  found  vent  in  the 
aspiration  after  federation. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  French,  who 
had  long  been  casting  covetous  eyes 
upon  the  New  Hebrides,  a  fine  group 
l>ing  immediately  to  the  north  of  their 
possessions,  sent  a  detacliment  of  sol- 
diers which  disembarked  and  camped  at 
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the  chief  harbor,  ostensibly  to  protect 
the  interests  of  their  settlers,  but  in 
reality  as  an  advance-guard  of  occupa- 
tion. The  government  at  Paris  opened 
negotiations  with  London,  for  the  re- 
cession of  the  treaty  by  which  both 
powers  had  bound  themselves  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  these  islands. 
Add  to  this  the  movements  in  Samoa, 
which  culminated  eventually  in  the 
seizure  of  the  native  king  and  his  exile 
to  Germany,  and  the  bitterness  created 
in  Australia  may  be  conceived.  Ani- 
mosity against  the  recidivous  influx 
was  universal,  but  on  other  questions 
the  colonies  were  divided.  The  public 
men  of  New  South  Wales  appeared  in- 
different to  events  in  the  South  Seas, 
which  in  Victoria  exasperated  both  the 
public  and  their  leaders  to  an  extreme 
degree.  This  may  have  been  because 
the  smaller  area  of  the  latter  colony  had 
led  to  a  desire  for  territorial  expan- 
sion, and  also  because  a  premier  was 
in  power,  above  the  stress  of  party  poli- 
tics, who  was  a  man  of  large  ideas  and 
indomitable  courage,  and  who  boldly 
seized  the  opportunity  to  express  aspi- 
rations which  he  had  long  cherished. 
Probably  this  epoch  will  be  recognized 
in  the  future  as  the  awakening  of  Aus- 
tralia to  a  national  life,  for  certainly 
it  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  the 
colonies,  recognizing  their  common  in- 
terest and  need  of  unity,  spoke  and 
acted  together,  more  or  less  imperfectly ; 
for  the  first  time  they  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  foreign  powers,  and  de- 
veloping a  foreign  policy. 

The  Honorable  James  Service,  to 
whom  Australia  owes  the  first  practical 
grasp  of  its  position  as  a  people,  of  its 
obligations  abroad,  and  of  its  influence 
in  England,  was  also  the  man  who  made 
use  of  their  recognition  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  federal  union.  A  Scotchman, 
gifted  with  the  enthusiasm  as  well  as 
with  the  foresight  and  canniness  of  the 
race,  he  had  come  to  the  front  in  Victo- 
rian politics  in  the  early  days,  had  soon 
made  his  reputation  as  a  financier,  a 
debater,  and  a  party  leader,  and  from 
1883  to  1886  was  the  chief  of  a  coali- 
tion ministry  never  even  challenged  by 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  At  his  in- 
stigation and  invitation  the  federal  issue 
was  once  more  raised,  and  a  conference 


of  all  the  colonies  assembled  in  Sydney  in 
November,  1883,  at  which  it  was  agreed 
that  federation  of  some  kind  was  possi- 
ble and  necessaiy,  and  that  with  a  view 
to  preparing  the  way  for  an  ultimately 
closer  union  a  federal  council  should  be 
at  once  created.  This  was  to  consist  of 
two  representatives  from  each  colony, 
Avho  should  have  power  to  deal  with  those 
matters  of  common  interest  with  which 
no  local  parliament  could  deal  single- 
handed,  and  also  with  any  other  mat- 
ters that  might  be  referred  to  it  by  two 
or  more  members  of  the  group.  New 
South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  declined 
to  approve  of  this  proposal,  and  though 
concessions  were  made  to  their  views, 
steadfastly  refused  to  accept  its  juris- 
diction. An  act  was  obtained  from  the 
British  Parliament  permitting  the  coun- 
cil to  be  called  into  existence  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  three  colonies.  This  con- 
dition was  duly  complied  with,  and  its 
first  meeting  was  held  at  Hobart,  in 
1886,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Ser- 
vice. Representatives  from  Victoria, 
Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western  Austra- 
lia, and  Fiji  attended,  but  little  more 
was  attempted  at  this  meeting  than  to 
inaugurate  the  council.  Its  founders 
felt  that  it  was  at  least  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  Australasian  unity,  and 
trusted  to  time  and  conciliation  to  bring 
the  absent  members  of  the  group  into 
the  fold. 

In  1887  a  conference  of  an  unpre- 
cedented kind  was  held  in  London,  at 
which  all  the  colonies  of  the  British 
Empire  were  represented  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  British  Government.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  chief 
place  at  the  gathering  was  allotted  to 
Australia,  because  the  only  practical  re- 
sults of  that  conference  were  Australian. 
First  there  was  the  agreement  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  an  additional  im- 
perial squadron  in  Australasian  seas,  and 
next  the  unequivocal  assurance  which 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  received,  and 
upon  which  he  acted,  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  the  colonies  consent 
to  the  cession  of  the  New  Hebrides  to 
France.  In  point  of  fact,  the  decisive 
ultimatum  of  the  British  Government, 
withheld  until  then,  went  to  Paris  im- 
mediately after  this  expression  of  opin- 
ion,  and  the  French  evacuation  of  the 
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New  Hebrides  followed  in  due  course. 
But  even  at  the  council  table  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  want  of  unanimity 
among  the  delegates  discovered  itself  at 
every  turn.  The  terms  upon  which  the 
squadron  was  agreed  to  be  built,  though 
fair,  were  less  favorable  than  they  would 
have  been  if  the  colonial  representatives 
had  acted  together  cordially.  There 
was  sufficient  general  agreement  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  imperial  ministers, 
who,  like  Lord  Knutsford,  proved  them- 
selves considerate  and  generous  friends 
to  the  colonies ;  but  there  might  have 
been  a  much  deeper  impression  upon 
the  people  and  government  of  Great 
Britain  if  there  had  been  unanimity. 
We  might  have  seen  the  first  step  taken 
toward  the  practical  adoption  for  the 
Australasian  Pacific  of  a  policy  akin  to 
that  expressed  by  the  Monroe  doctrine 
in  America. 

The  Federal  Council  sat  in  1888,  but 
for  diplomatic  reasons  refrained  from 
taking  decisive  action  of  any  kind.  Its 
president  that  year  was  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  a  very  able  young  Welshman, 
educated  in  the  colonies,  who  rose  rap- 
idly to  the  leadership  of  the  Queensland 
bar,  and  of  one  of  its  political  parties, 
who  drafted  the  Federal  Council  act  of 
1883,  and  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
form  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill  now 
under  consideration.  In  1889  the  ses- 
sion opened  under  more  cheering  au- 
spices, since  South  Australian  represen- 
tatives appeared  for  the  first  time.  The 
Council  then  spoke  for  the  whole  of 
Australia  with  the  exception  of  New 
South  Wales.  It  was  resolved  that  its 
constitution  should  be  amended,  so  as 
to  increase  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives according  to  a  scale  with  a 
maximum  of  six  for  the  most  populous 
colonies,  so  that  if  all  joined  it  would 
comprise  thirty  -  six  members.  This 
step  being  gained,  it  was  intended  that 
subsequently  the  powers  of  the  enlarged 
Council  might  be  correspondingly  en- 
hanced. These  projects  were  never 
regarded  as  final,  but  merely  as  another 
step  toward  complete  federation.  In 
this  third  session  the  presidency  fell  to 
the  Honorable  Thomas  Playford,  then 
and  now  prime  minister  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, a  politician  of  long  experience 
and  great   acumen,  whose   integrity  of 


character  had  assisted  to  give  him  his 
influence  in  parliament,  and  who  has 
always  taken  a  large  view  of  his  Aus- 
tralian responsibilities.  The  last  sit- 
ting of  the  Council  took  place  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  when,  owing  to  an  un- 
seemly piece  of  partisanship  on  the  part 
of  the  South  Australian  Upper  House, 
that  colony  was  excluded.  In  view  of 
this  and  other  changes  in  the  situation, 
the  meeting  was  robbed  of  most  of  its 
interest.  The  Federal  Council,  how- 
ever, was  and  is  a  real  union,  possesses 
an  authority  which  though  undefined 
is  already  wide,  and  which  is  capable 
of  indefinite  expansion.  Its  measures, 
though  but  seven  in  all,  have  been  prac- 
tical and  useful,  and  it  is  still  available 
for  national  emergencies,  and  if  by  any 
chance  the  greater  scheme  now  afoot 
should  unfortunately  miscarry. 

The  stumbling-block  to  the  success  of 
the  Council  has  always  been  the  absten- 
tion of  New^  South  Wales,  or  it  might 
be  almost  as  correct  to  say,  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Parkes,  the  political  leader  of  that 
colony.  English  by  birth  and  Austra- 
lian by  adoption,  this  statesman,  now  in 
his  seventy  -  seventh  year,  is  a  man  of 
remarkably  robust  intellect  and  phy- 
sique, with  a  catholic  taste  in  literature 
and  art,  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  poli- 
tics and  political  tactics,  and  a  power 
of  speech  which  has  enabled  him  to  win 
and  retain  a  position  of  paramount  in- 
fluence in  his  own  colony.  He  has  al- 
ways been  an  advocate  of  federation, 
and  at  one  time  drafted  a  bill  which 
anticipated  the  measure  establishing  the 
Federal  Council  in  many  points.  But, 
up  till  1889  he  declined  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  movement  of  which  it  was 
the  outcome.  The  report  of  General 
Edwards,  who  visited  the  colonies  at 
their  request  to  criticise  their  military 
forces,  pointed  of  course  to  centraliza- 
tion of  control  as  an  essential  for  effec- 
tive defence.  After  its  pei-usal  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  at  once  invited  the  colonies  to 
consider  the  wisdom  of  an  immediate 
union.  His  opponents  urge  that  his 
apprehensions  of  a  protectionist  victory 
in  New  South  Wales  led  him  to  take 
this  way  of  escape  from  an  impending 
free -trade  defeat;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the 
Federal  Council  had  much  more  to  do 
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with  the  alteration  of  his  demeanor. 
He  foresaw  that  with  such  a  council  in 
action  New  South  Wales  would  be  iso- 
lated and  overshadowed,  if  not  co];nj)elled 
to  seek  admission.  The  veteran  politi- 
cian, by  making  this  new  dej)arture,  took 
a  step  which  at  all  events  mitigated  that 
danger.  Accordingly  in  January,  1890, 
there  assembled  in  Melbourne  a  pre- 
liminary conference,  composed  of  two 
delegates  from  each  colony.  The  Honor- 
able Duncan  Gillies,  prime  minister  of 
Victoria,  upon  whom  had  fallen  the 
mantle  of  Mr.  Service,  presided  at  the 
sittings.  A  Scotchman,  like  his  former 
chief,  and  like  him  identified  with  the 
early  history  of  the  colony,  Mr.  Gillies 
has  proved  his  title  to  be  the  first  par- 
liamentarian of  his  colony,  and  its  best 
debater.  His  eminence  is  illustrated  by 
the  great  personal  influence  which  he 
has  enjoyed  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  head  of 
an  administration  which  lasted  for  five 
years.  The  conference  under  his  presi- 
dency unanimously  agreed  that  the  time 
for  complete  federation  had  come,  and 
decided  that  the  parliaments  of  the  col- 
onies should  be  invited  to  appoint  del- 
egates to  a  convention,  twelve  months 
later,  to  draft  a  constitution  which  could 
be  submitted  to  the  people  and  legisla- 
tures of  the  group. 

The  National  Australian  Convention 
called  in  obedience  to  this  determina- 
tion sat  in  Sydney  in  March  and  April 
of  this  year.  It  was  certainly  the  most 
imj)ortant  political  body  which  has  ever 
assembled  in  Australia.  Imposing  in 
mere  numbers,  it  embraced  seven  repre- 
sentatives each  from  New  South  "Wales, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  with 
three  from  New  Zealand,  a  colony  not 
j)roposing  to  enter  the  Union  at  once, 
but  desiring  to  be  heard  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  seek  entrance  at  a  later 
date.  The  prime  minister  and  the 
leader  of  the  oj)position  of  every  other 
colony  were  present.  There  were 
thirteen  members  of  existing  adminis- 
trations, two  speakers,  and  twenty-five 
others  who  had  been  at  some  time  min- 
isters of  the  crown.  One  of  these.  Sir 
George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  was  also  formerly 
governor  of  New  Zealand.  Only  five 
members   of    the    Convention   had  not 


held  office,  and  four  of  these  came  from 
Western  Australia,  where  responsible 
government  has  only  just  been  attained. 
All  were  members  of  parliament,  and 
each  colony  made  its  choice  from  both 
chambers  of  the  legislature.  The  Con- 
vention therefore  embodied  the  ripest 
political  knowledge  of  the  whole  group, 
and  though  there  were  men  whose  ab- 
sence was  regretted,  it  is  improbable 
that  the  aggregate  could  have  been 
much  improved,  or  that  even  a  conven- 
tion directly  elected  by  the  people, 
though  it  would  then  have  possessed  a 
higher  sanction  and  a  fuller  authority, 
would  have  been  more  capable  of  ac- 
complishing its  task. 

The  Convention  sat  for  twenty-two 
days,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  and  for  six  days  a  majority 
of  its  members  were  engaged  in  com- 
mittee. But  the  twenty-eight  formal 
sittings  do  not  by  any  means  include 
all  the  time  devoted  to  their  task.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that,  with  no  more 
than  necessary  intervals,  the  delegates 
devoted  themselves  to  their  work  day  by 
day,  and  every  day,  as  well  as  a  good 
many  nights,  for  six  weeks.  The 
Hansard  report  of  the  public  discus- 
sions, though  it  does  not  include  com- 
mittee work,  makes  a  bulky  volume  of 
nearly  a  thousand  pages  royal  octavo. 
It  is  thought  that  there  are  few  argu- 
ments for  or  against  the  bill  not  educed 
in  some  speeches,  though  many  were 
elaborated  and  all  were  reviewed  in 
committee.  The  discussions  were  often 
warm,  and  at  times  impassioned,  and 
so  strongly  did  feeling  run  that  at  one 
stage  of  the  proceedings  there  were 
many  prophecies  that  the  assembly 
would  break  up  without  accomplishing 
anything.  At  last,  by  mutual  conces- 
sion and  with  much  persuasion,  the  op- 
posite parties  were  blended  sufficiently 
in  committee  to  secure  a  majority  in 
favor  of  a  particular  scheme,  which  was 
duly  drafted  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  and 
after  a  short  struggle  adopted  by  the 
whole  body  with  but  trifling  amend- 
ments. Twenty  -  three  divisions  were 
taken,  but  if  the  bill  as  a  whole  had  been 
put  to  vote  at  the  last  moment,  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  single  member  would  have 
been  opposed  to  it.  So  far  as  the  con- 
duct of  its  proceedings  was  concerned, 
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the  Convention  therefore  may  fairly  be 
pronounced  a  success.  It  was  composed 
of  men  whose  political  experiences  were 
wholly  Australian  ;  some  had  travelled 
two  thousand  miles  to  be  present,  and 
many  had  never  met  before.  They  were 
under  no  compulsion  to  concede  any- 
thing to  each  other,  and  with  but  the 
vaguest  instructions  from  those  for 
whom  they  spoke ;  they  were  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion,  of  all  ages, 
and  of  all  varieties  of  British  nationality, 
about  one-fourth  of  them  having  been 
born  in  the  colonies.  The  mere  fact  of 
their  general  agreement  testifies  to  a 
certain  fitness  for  self-government  and 
experience  of  its  working. 

The  important  question  of  the  sacri- 
fices to  be  made  by  the  local  govern- 
ments, for  the  endowment  of  the 
central  government,  was  settled  with 
comparatively  little  difiiculty.  Prac- 
tically all  the  powers  of  Congress,  save 
that  of  making  war,  and  all  the  prohi- 
bitions of  anti-federal  State  action  in  the 
American  Constitution  have  been  settled 
upon  the  commonwealth.  Practically 
all  the  authorities  specifically  assigned 
to  the  Canadian  Parliament,  except  those 
relating  to  the  criminal  law,  its  courts, 
and  penitentiaries,  are  included  within 
the  charter  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 
Following  the  United  States  model,  and 
in  contrast  to  that  of  Canada,  the  un- 
defined margin  of  legislative  authority 
not  precisely  surrendered  to  the  central 
government  is  retained  by  the  local 
legislatures.  The  commonwealth  will 
have  exclusive  control  of  defence,  cus- 
toms, and  excise,  postal  and  telegraphic 
services,  navigation,  shipping,  and  light- 
houses, marriage  and  divorce,  banking, 
coinage,  aliens,  and  external  affairs.  It 
will  have  a  general  and  unlimited  right 
of  taxation  in  national  emergencies. 
The  privileges  peculiar  to  it  are  the 
power  to  deal  with  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific ;  river  navigation  with  respect  to 
the  common  purposes  of  two  or  more 
states  ;  the  control  of  railways  with  re- 
spect to  transport  for  the  purposes 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  matters  referred 
to  the  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth from  the  parliaments  of  states 
desiring  a  common  law,  and  the  attairs 
of  people  of  any  race,  excluding  ab- 
originals  and  Maories,  with  respect  to 


whom  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  make 
special  laws  'not  applicable  to  the 
general  community.  While  therefore 
the  colonies  will  still  control  their  lands, 
mines,  forests,  railways,  irrigation,  and 
other  public  works,  education,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  municipal  affairs, 
and  general  legislation,  the  common- 
wealth will  be  no  insignificant  or  de- 
pendent estate,  but  will  possess  all  the 
potentialities  of  the  Swiss,  Canadian, 
and  United  States  federal  governments. 
The  provision  as  to  references  from  the 
local  to  the  central  legislature  will 
enable  them  to  be  increased  in  the 
future  according  to  the  necessities  of 
time. 

This  point  apart,  the  Convention  de- 
bates may  be  briefly  summarized,  be- 
cause as  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  of 
the  difierences  of  opinion  clustered 
about  a  single  issue.  It  was  evidently 
agreed  at  once  that  the  new  Parliament 
must,  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
comprise  two  chambers,  one  elected  by 
the  people  on  the  basis  of  numbers,  and 
the  other  elected  by  the  colonies,  in 
which  each  should  have  the  same  nu- 
merical strength.  The  separation  of  the 
executive  from  the  legislative,  which 
obtains  in  the  American  republic,  was 
not  in  favor,  though  there  was  a  leaning 
on  the  part  of  a  minority  to  the  Swiss 
method  of  electing  ministers  by  both 
chambers,  thus  abolishing  party  govern- 
ment and  responsible  government,  as  it 
exists  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  colo- 
nies. This  innovation  never  reached  a 
formal  proposition  ;  nor  did  the  Cana- 
dian plan,  by  which  the  separate  colonies 
are  subordinated  to  the  central  govern- 
ment, receive  support  from  any  quarter. 
A  proposition  to  make  the  governor- 
general  elective  was  rejected  as  incon- 
sistent WT.th  our  pohtical  system,  under 
which  the  head  of  the  state  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  a  partisan  or  to  act  excej^t 
upon  the  advice  of  his  ministers.  The 
battle  raged  around  one  point  only,  and 
was  practically  concluded  by  its  deci- 
sion. The  all-important  question  was, 
Should  the  Senate  be  allowed  equal 
powers  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ? 

At  first  sight  this  may  seem  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance,  but  the  fact 
that  by  tlie  second  day  it  had  divided 
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the  Convention  into  two  distinct  and 
hostile  parties,  indicates  its  vital  nature. 
To  make  the  Senate  the  superior  body, 
as  in  the  United  States,  implied  the 
subordination  of  the  populous  and 
wealthy  colonies  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  to  communities  not  one- 
quarter  as  developed.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  unduly  limit  senatorial  author- 
ity meant  that  the  smaller  states  would 
be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  ma- 
jority of  people  residing  in  the  largest 
colonies.  The  advocates  of  the  lower 
chamber  took  their  stand  upon  the 
British  practice,  which  forbids  the  House 
of  Lords  to  amend  bills  raising  or  ex- 
pending the  public  funds,  declaring  that 
the  people  would  never  submit  to  be 
taxed  by  a  Senate  to  which  they  did  not 
send  representatives  directly.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  opponents  insisted 
that  unless  the  Senate  were  enabled  to 
amend  money  bills,  the  smaller  colonies 
might  fail  to  receive  their  due  share  of 
expenditure,  or  be  made  the  victims  of 
unfair  levies.  The  Liberals  leant  nat- 
urally enough  to  the  side  of  popular 
Houses,  while  the  Conservatives  for  the 
most  part  favored  the  Senate.  Again, 
those  who  wished  to  see  Australia  most 
closely  federal,  and  federated  on  most 
topics,  supported  the  larger  House,  as 
representing  the  people  of  Australia 
without  distinction  as  to  colony  ;  while 
those  who  preferred  a  loose  kind  of 
federation  or  confederation,  and  jeal- 
ously guarded  state  autonomy  at  every 
point,  clove  to  the  Upper  Chamber.  At 
the  outset  the  Senate  party  were  in  a 
majority  of  five  to  one,  and,  indeed,  there 
were  opposed  to  them,  out  of  the  whole 
Convention,  only  the  prime  ministers  of 
New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and 
the  five  members  of  the  Victoria  Assem- 
bly. After  a  keen  debate  in  the  Con- 
vention and  a  prolonged  struggle  in  the 
Committee,  it  was  agreed  that  in  general 
legislation  the  two  Houses  should  be 
co-ordinate,  but  that  the  Senate  could 
not  be  permitted  to  originate  or  amend 
money  bills.  It  might  make  sugges- 
tions for  their  amendment,  and  these 
the  House  of  Representatives  could  con- 
sider, accepting  or  rejecting  them  at 
pleasure ;  but  after  having  made  its 
suggestions,  the  Senate,  like  the  House 
of  Lords,  must  either  take  the  bill  as 


returned  to  it,  or  reject  it  altogether. 
This  has  been  the  practice  in  South 
Australia  for  some  time,  and  has  there- 
fore received  a  certain  trial,  but  the 
strain  upon  a  Federal  Legislature  is 
likely  to  be  more  severe.  Collisions  be- 
tween local  chambers  have  occurred  at 
times  in  the  colonies  and  have  been 
settled  more  or  less  satisfactorily.  The 
good  sense  and  self-restraint  which  have 
sufficed  in  the  smaller  area  must  be  re- 
lied upon  in  future  struggles  on  a 
larger  field. 

Americans  may  not  unnaturally  ex- 
hibit some  surprise  that  this  particu- 
lar question  should  have  been  so  hotly 
contested ;  for  with  them  the  Senate 
amends  money  measures  freely,  a  dis- 
agreement of  the  two  Houses  evokes  no 
special  comment,  and  does  no  positive 
injury  :  the  machinery  of  government 
proceeds  as  usual.  The  situation  is 
totally  changed,  however,  when  respon- 
sible government  is  introduced,  for  it  is 
then  as  if  the  President  and  his  cabinet 
were  ranged  among  the  members  of  the 
directly  elected  Chamber,  when  pitted 
against  a  Senate  which  has  been  de- 
prived of  all  executive  control.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  electors,  a  majority  of  their 
representatives,  and  the  administration 
with  all  its  ramifications  united  in 
this  way,  must  form  an  almost  irre- 
sistible attacking  force.  The  American 
Senate  might  sustain  the  shock,  and  an 
Australian  Senate  under  the  new  con- 
stitution would  have  a  formidable  power 
of  resistance  ;  but  public  opinion  under 
a  responsible  government  takes  a  much 
more  precise  shape,  takes  it  more  rapid- 
ly, and  is  enabled  to  compel  its  leaders 
in  the  popular  House  to  take  aggressive 
action  much  more  effectively  than  in 
America.  By  its  control  of  the  admin- 
istration the  House  of  Representatives 
will  possess  powers  of  coercion  unknown 
in  the  United  States.  The  prohibition 
against  the  amendment  of  money  bills  is 
not  in  itself  very  coercive,  but  it  is  at 
least  a  means  of  attack  which  can  be 
employed  at  times.  Its  real  significance 
is  that  it  gives  priority  and  superiority 
to  the  popular  chamber,  as  well  as  ad- 
ditional prestige.  Englishmen  would 
probably  marvel  at  the  power  entrusted 
to  the  Upper  Chamber,  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  Federal  House   distinguishes  it 
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entirely  from  an  hereditary  chamber 
like  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  from 
the  elective  Upper  Houses  of  Victoria 
and  South  Australia.  The  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  commonwealth  will 
be  that  it  associates  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment, dependent  upon  one  chamber 
alone,  with  a  second  chamber  strength- 
ened by  its  federal  origin  and  a  kind  of 
inviolable  independence  in  its  constit- 
uencies which  will  remain  in  some  as- 
pects, as  they  are  now  in  all  aspects, 
sovereign  states.  This  combination  is 
original,  constitutes  a  type,  and  may 
properly  be  styled  Australian. 

One  strong  argument  for  the  adop- 
tion of  responsible  government  in  the 
commonwealth  is  that  this  is  the  system 
already  in  force  and  likely  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  several  colonies.  Just  as 
the  central  government  of  the  United 
States  is  a  copy  on  a  large  scale  of  the 
constitution  in  force  in  each  State, 
except  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned, 
so  the  central  government  in  Austra- 
lia is  to  be  a  coj)y  of  the  constitution 
now  in  force  in  Australia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  the  Upper  Chamber. 
In  each  country  manhood  suffrage  is 
the  basis  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, a  body  elected  for  three  years, 
but  in  Australia  capable  of  being  dis- 
solved at  any  time.  By  means  of  its 
general  election  it  makes  and  unmakes 
administrations  and  new  policies  at  un- 
certain intervals.  The  ministry,  nearly 
all  of  whose  members  belong  to  the 
House,  depends  on  its  majority  in  the 
House,  and  the  House  depends  upon  the 
constituencies,  thus  forming  a  direct 
chain  for  the  transmission  of  the  popular 
will  from  the  electoral  to  the  executive. 
The  second  chamber  in  some  colonies  is 
composed  of  nominees  appointed  by 
successive  ministries,  and  in  others  is 
elected  upon  a  property  franchise.  Gov- 
ernments are  represented  in  it  only  by 
one  or  two  of  their  number,  for  it 
neither  makes  nor  unmakes  ministries, 
rarely  takes  the  initiative  in  legislature, 
and  has  only  a  general  veto  on  financial 
proposals.  The  governor  is  theoreti- 
cally able  to  summon  and  dismiss  min- 
istries at  his  pleasure,  but  as  parliament 
possesses  the  power  of  granting  or  re- 
fusing supplies,  he  could  readily  be  com- 
pelled  to   accept  the   leaders   and   the 


policy  favored  by  the  legislature.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  invariably  does  so 
without  demur,  and  the  control  of  the 
country  remains  in  their  hands.  The 
one  occasion  when  a  governor  is  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  current  politics  is 
when  he  accepts  or  rejects  the  advice 
tendered  to  him  by  ministers  to  send 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  its  con- 
stituents before  its  term  has  expired. 
In  this  case,  should  he  decline  to  act  as 
advised,  he  must  find  new  advisers  who 
agree  with  him  in  his  refusal  and  take 
the  responsibility  of  it  to  the  House. 
Unless  they  can  command  a  majority 
there,  they  will  be  promptl}'  ousted,  so 
that  in  the  solitary  instance  in  which  a 
governor  can  intervene  in  politics  he 
can  only  delay  the  determination  which, 
under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  cases, 
rests  with  parliament.  In  Canada 
parliament  means  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  for  the  Senate  consists  of 
nominees.  Even  the  States  of  which  the 
North  American  Federation  is  composed 
are  subject  to  that  body  in  all  their 
legislation.  But  in  Australia  Parlia- 
ment will  always  consist  of  two  Houses, 
with  states  as  supreme  as  those  of  the 
great  Republic  behind  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber. 

In  working  their  British  constitutions 
with  chambers  which  are  either  nominee 
or  directly  elected,  the  colonies  have 
made  a  considerable  departure  from 
their  model.  The  commonwealth  de- 
parts even  more  decisively  from  the 
familiar  lines  both  in  the  appointment 
and  authority  of  the  Senate.  In  both 
respects  its  founders  have  confessed  the 
influence  of  American  example.  The 
same  influence  is  again  apparent  in  the 
machinery  provided  for  the  alteration 
of  the  constitution,  which  requires  that 
any  amendment  must  be  endorsed  not 
only  by  both  Houses,  which  would  be 
sufficient  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Canada, 
but  also  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  a 
majority  of  the  states.  The  difference 
between  this  and  the  United  States 
practice  is,  that  w^hile  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  American  republic  may 
be  expressed  either  by  their  State  legis- 
latures or  by  conventions  elected  for 
the  purpose,  and  has  in  fact  been  al- 
ways expressed  by  the  State  parliaments, 
in  Australia  the  legislatures  are  entirely 
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excluded  and  the  issue  is  required  to  be 
submitted  to  conventions  in  all  cases. 

The  alternative  method  by  which  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  United 
States  may  cause  a  convention  to  be 
summoned  to  draft  and  submit  con- 
stitutional amendments,  finds  no  paral- 
lel in  the  commonwealth,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  has  never  been  employed  in 
x4.merica.  The  colonial  method,  while 
jealously  preserving  state  demarcations, 
brings  the  central  legislature  and  the 
people  closer  together  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  local  parliaments. 
This  interesting  combination  of  British 
with  American  constitutional  forms  is 
also  distinctively  Australian,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly develop  on  different  lines  to 
any  existing  state.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  constitutions  more  liberal  in 
their  general  principles,  or  more  cap- 
able of  being  thoroughly  liberalized, 
than  are  those  now  enjoyed  in  Aus- 
tralia. That  proposed  for  the  common- 
wealth is  in  one  respect  an  advance  up- 
on them  all,  since  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  its  Senate  must  be  elected  by  the 
popular  chambers  of  the  several  colo- 
nies, always  numerically  much  stron- 
ger than  their  legislative  councils.  This 
not  only  renders  the  constitution  more 
democratic,  but  more  workable  than 
those  of  the  several  colonies.  As  the 
local  assemblies  are  returned  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  we  must  look  to  the 
electors  to  insist  upon  their  choice  of 
senators  of  like  mind  with  the  members 
of  the  commonwealth  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  thus  harmonize  two 
chambers  which  are  endowed  with  co-or- 
dinate powers  on  most  questions,  and 
authorities  which  may  conflict  in  all. 

The  immediat-e  prospects  of  federa- 
tion depend  upon  the  politics  and  poli- 
ticians in  each  colony,  and  as  a  rule  the 
outlook  is  not  promising.  The  first 
body  consulted  has  been  the  New  South 
Wales  Assembly,  in  which  an  attack 
was  immediately  made  upon  the  pro- 
posed bill.  This  was  defeated,  but 
the  free  -  trade  government,  which  has 
never  had  more  than  a  bare  majority, 
was  instantly  faced  by  an  opposition 
motion  of  want  of  confidence,  and  lead- 
ing to  a  dissolution  in  June,  at  which 
the  federal  issue  was  submitted  to  the 
electors.     As    invariably    happens,    the 


verdicts  of  the  various  constituencies 
were  not  given  on  the  same  grounds. 
In  a  few  the  free  trade  or  protection 
bias  of  the  candidates  determined  their 
fate,  but  in  most  a  new  labor  party 
swept  the  polls,  bearing  down  free- 
traders, protectionists,  federalists,  and 
anti  -  federalists  indifferently  before 
them.  They  have  returned  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  to  hold  the  balance 
of  power  between  ministry  and  opposi- 
tion. Their  views  upon  the  bill  are 
not  known,  but  their  general  feeling  is 
understood  to  be  antagonistic  to  one  or 
two  of  its  chief  provisions. 

The  Victorian  Parliament  is  at  the 
time  of  writing  engaged  in  discussing 
resolutions  generally  approving  of  the 
measure,  and  proposing  to  remit  it 
after  debate,  and  possibly  after  amend- 
ment, to  the  people.  This  will  take 
place  at  the  next  general  election,  which 
must  be  held  within  the  next  seven  or 
eight  months,  and  may  occur  much 
earlier.  The  remission  will  not  be,  as  in 
New  South  Wales,  by  means  of  candi- 
dates seeking  seats  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment, who  declare  themselves  on  this 
and  other  questions,  but  to  a  separate 
vote  in  separate  ballot-boxes,  which  will 
render  it  an  equivalent  of  the  Swiss 
Referendum.  Two  amendments  hostile 
to  federation  having  been  almost  unan- 
imously rejected,  it  appears  probable 
that  Victoria  will  adopt  the  bill  pend- 
ing its  submission  to  the  people.  Mr. 
Munro,  the  present  prime  minister,  has 
always  declared  in  favor  of  federation, 
and  some  ten  years  since  challenged 
the  opinion  of  })arliament  upon  it.  Mr. 
Gillies,  the  leader  of  the  opposition, 
maintains  his  former  attitude,  so  that 
on  this  point  both  parties  in  the  colony 
are  already  united.  In  South  Australia 
the  debate  upon  similar  resolutions  is 
just  about  commencing,  and  is  expected 
to  result  in  favor  of  the  convention 
scheme,  though  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
one  or  two  amendments.  The  adher- 
ence of  Queensland  is  anticipated,  with 
a  probable  remission  of  the  bill  to  a 
local  convention,  and  the  adhesion  of 
Tasmania  is  considered  sure.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  New  Zea- 
land will  not  join  at  present,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  Western  Australia 
will   stand  alone  for  a   short  time.     If 
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New  South  Wales  consents,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  whole  continent  will  be 
federated  in  three  years.  If  she  stands 
apart,  as  she  probably  will,  it  is  possible, 
but  not  probable,  that  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania 
may  form  an  union  into  which  their 
neighbors  on  the  mainland  will  come 
at  a  later  day.  Acceptance  of  the  bill 
without  amendment  appears  probable 
at  present  only  in  Victoria  and  Tas- 
mania. 

The  objections  taken  to  the  measure 
so  far  ]3roceed  almost  wholly  from  the 
radical  ranks.  There  are  those  who 
desire  that  the  limitation  of  each  man  to 
a  single  vote  shall  be  made  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
new  constitution  ;  others  foresee  danger 
in  the  special  powers  of  suggestion  en- 
trusted to  the  Senate  ;  while  a  third 
party  desire  that  the  state  representa- 
tives in  the  Upper  Chamber  shall  be 
elected  by  the  people  directly.  In  New 
South  Wales  a  few  politicians  oppose 
the  scheme  because  they  know  it  will 
necessarily  imj)ly  an  Australian  system 
of  protection  ;  while  a  few  protection- 
ists in  Victoria  dread  the  operation  of 
inter-colonial  free-trade  ;  but  neither  of 
these  opinions  is  likely  to  prove  of  impor- 
tance. The  conservative  aspiration  for 
a  supreme  Senate  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned,  and  dislike  to  the  repub- 
lican ring  of  the  name  commonwealth 
to  have  died  away.  The  labor  party 
suspect  the  bill  more  because  of  the  men 
who  support  it  than  from  any  definite 
apprehensions,  so  that  if  the  federal 
issue  could  be  fairly  and  separately  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  all  the  colonies 
it  would  in  all  likelihood  result  in  a 
majority  on  the  side  of  union. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the 
party  struggles  which  now,  as  always, 
occupy  the  chief  place  in  the  local  par- 
liaments, and  may  be  the  means  of 
obscuring  or  temporarily  defeating 
federation,  the  power  that  makes  for 
union  is  certain  ultimately  to  accomplish 
its  end.  Nor  should  it  be  many  years 
before  this  consummation  is  reached, 
seeing  that  the  whole  subject  has  now 
been  thrashed  out,  and  a  practical  scheme 
submitted  upon  which  criticism  can  ex- 


haust itself  so  as  to  educate  public 
opinion.  It  cannot  be  set  aside  without 
discussion  by  even  the  most  narrow 
party  men,  and  criticism  is  likely  to 
commend  rt  in  the  long  run  to  thought- 
ful citizens.  The  bill  is  not  perfect,  but 
whatever  its  faults  when  judged  by  an 
ideal  standard,  it  is  the  crown  and 
culmination  of  a  long  effort  after  union, 
which  partly  blind,  and  partly  conscious, 
partly  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of 
external  need,  and  partly  inspired  by  a 
deep  national  aspiration,  has  produced 
in  its  due  time  a  birth  which  must  be 
reckoned  with  for  the  future,  no  matter 
what  its  immediate  fate  may  be.  The 
draft  constitution  is  at  least  a  landmark, 
and  in  all  likelihood  very  much  more 
than  that,  even  under  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  an  embodiment  of  a 
great  principle  which  may  be  superseded, 
but  cannot  be  effaced  or  ignored.  All 
sections  of  the  population  have  con- 
tributed in  their  turn  to  the  task  of 
preparing  for  it.  The  Australian-born 
Wentworth,  who  led  the  way,  is  followed 
by  an  earnest  throng  of  his  countrymen, 
who,  through  their  special  association, 
have  done  much  to  maintain  and  extend 
the  ambition  for  union.  From  his  time 
to  the  present  hour  leaders  of  the 
movement  have  risen  indifferently  from 
the  several  nationalities  and  the  several 
colonies :  the  Englishmen  Parkes  and 
Playford,  the  Scotchmen  Service  and 
Gillies,  the  Irishmen  Duffy  and  Macros- 
san,  and  the  Welshman  Griffith.  The 
press  is  all  but  unanimous  in  its  favor, 
and  it  is  at  least  as  able  and  influential 
here  as  in  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
munities. The  cause  of  union,  sacred  to 
the  hearts  of  tens  of  thousands  now, 
wiU  continue  to  grow  upon  them  and 
to  inspire  others  until  it  attains  its 
exalted  aim.  When  its  commonwealth 
is  established,  Australia  will  have  ac- 
quired an  august  political  organization, 
capable  of  responding  to  the  fullest  de- 
mands of  national  life  ;  within  which 
all  the  latent  forces  of  its  people  may 
expand  without  difficulty  or  danger, 
peacefully  attaining  their  free  fruition 
under  the  shelter  of  a  citizen  army  and 
an  effective  fleet,  without  peer  or  rival 
in  the  southern  seas. 
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IN    NOVEMBER. 
By  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 

The  ruddy  sunset  lies 
Banked  along  the  west, 

In  flocks  with  sweep  and  rise 
The  birds  are  going  to  rest. 


The  air  clings  and  cools, 
And  the  reeds  look  cold 

Standing  above  the  pools 
Like  rods  of  beaten  gold. 


The  flaunting  golden-rod 
Has  lost  her  worldly  mood, 

She's  given  herself  to  God 
And  taken  a  nun's  hood. 


The  wild  and  wanton  horde 
That  kept  the  summer  revel 

Have  taken  the  serge  and  cord 
And  given  the  slip  to  the  Devil. 


The  winter's  loose  somewhere. 
Gathering  snow  for  a  fight ; 

From  the  feel  of  the  air 

I  think  it  will  freeze  to-night. 


THE   UNITED   STATES   NAVAL  APPRENTICE   SYSTEM. 


By  Lieutenant  A.  B.  Wyckoff,  U,S.N. 


H  E  first  attempt  to  estab- 
lish an  apprentice  system 
was  in  1837,  when  Con- 
gress passed  an 
act  making  i  t 
"lawful  to  en- 
list boys  for 
the  navy,  not 
being  under 
thirteen  nor  over 
eighteen  years  of 
age,  to  serve  un- 
til twenty  -  one." 
Within  a  few 
months  there  were 
several  hundred 
apprentices  on 
board  naval  ves- 
sels, and  the  ex- 
periment gave 
promise  of  suc- 
cess. The  secre- 
tary directed  that 
the  boys  were  to  be  "thoroughly  in- 
structed so  as  to  best  qualify  them  to 
perform  the  duties  of  seamen  and  petty 
officers."  The  law  of  Congress  was  en- 
acted eight  years  before  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  the  impression  seems  to  have 
gone  abroad  that  the  apprentices  would 
eventually  receive  commissions  as  offi- 
cers. In  consequence,  many  boys  from 
influential  families  enlisted.  But  when 
only  two  of  their  number  received  ap- 
pointments as  midshipmen,  the  remain- 
der became  dissatisfied  and  brought 
such  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  that  their  requests  for  dis- 
charges were  granted.  In  1843  the  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  act  of  Congress  in 
force  was  abandoned. 

Twenty  j^ears  thereafter  Captain  S. 
B.  Luce  and  the  officers  of  the  prac- 
tice ship  Macedonian  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  thoroughly  examine  the  Eng- 
lish apprentice  system  at  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth.  Upon  their  return 
they  made  such  favorable  reports  to 
Secretary  Welles  as  led  to  the  revival  of 
the  law  of  1837.     It  was  in  the  midst  of 


the  Civil  War,  and  patriotic  impulse 
influenced  many  boys  of  superior  posi- 
tion to  enlist.  A  few  of  these  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Naval  Academy,  and,  as 
soon  as  this  was  known,  the  training 
ship  Sabine  was  thronged  with  ambi- 
tious boys,  who  could  not  gain  appoint- 
ments through  the  members  of  Con- 
gress or  the  President.  This  annual 
selection  of  a  few  of  the  apprentices  for 
the  Naval  Academy  continued  for  sev- 
eral years  ;  but  it  was  found  that  this 
rendered  the  remainder  discontented, 
and  the  majority  either  deserted  or  se- 
cured their  discharges  through  pohtical 
influence.  The  apprentice  system  was 
again  declared  to  be  a  failure. 

For  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war  our  officers  contended  with  ex- 
treme difficulties  in  keeping  up  the 
well-deserved  reputation  of  our  naval 
vessels,  because  of  the  very  bad  class  of 
men  that  composed  the  crews.  The 
percentage  of  Americans  in  the  service 
was  small,  and  it  was  no  unusual  cir- 
cumstance to  have  the  powder  di\dsion 
of  a  ship  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
foreigners,  who  could  neither  speak  nor 
understand  English.  The  intelligent 
officers  of  our  navy  could  not  rest  con- 
tent with  this  anomalous  condition  of 
affairs,  and  constantly  suggested  im- 
provements. Several  of  these  were 
adopted,  but  the  amelioration  of  the 
character  of  our  men-of-wars  men  was 
ver}'  gradual. 

The  success  of  the  apprentice  s^'stem 
in  the  European  navies  pointed  to  the 
only  effective  solution  of  the  question. 
This  fact  was  so  fully  impressed  upon 
Secretary  Robeson,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  former  failures,  he  issued  a  cir- 
cular, April  8,  1875,  again  reviving  the 
law  of  1837,  but  avoiding  pre^dous  mis- 
takes in  the  details  of  execution.  The 
circular  distinctly  states  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boys  will  comprise  only 
the  elements  of  an  English  education,  al- 
ternating with  practical  seamanshij)  and 
other  professional  occupations  designed 
to  prepare  them  for  sailoi^s  in  the  navy. 
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The  frigates  Minnesota  and  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  sloops  Portsmouth  and 
Saratoga  were  commissioned  as  "  school" 
and  "training"  ships.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  admission  as  apprentices,  at 
present,  are  almost  identical  with  those 
in  the  circular  of  1875,  except  an  in- 
crease in  the  age  limit,  which  is  now 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen.  Each  boy 
must  satisfy  the  examining  board  of 
officers  that  he  is  of  robust  frame,  in- 
telligent, of  perfectly  sound  and  healthy 
constitution,  and  that  he  is  able  to  read 
and  write.  In  special  cases,  where  the 
boy  shows  general  intelligence  and  is 
otherwise  qualified,  he  may  be  enlisted 
when  his  reading  and  writing  are  im- 
perfect. Upon  presenting  himself  for 
enlistment,  he  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  parent  or  guardian.  When  these  re- 
side at  a  distance,  however,  printed 
forms  will  be  sent  them  by  which  the 
enlistment  can  be  perfected.  Boys  of 
bad  character  will  not  be  received,  and 
no  allowance  is  made  for  travelHng  ex- 
penses. 

If  the  boy  is  found  to  be  qualified  in 
every  way,  he  signs  an  agreement  to 
sei've  continuously  until  he  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  then  receives  an 
outfit  of  clothing,  which  must  not  ex- 
ceed $45  in  value.  If  afterward  dis- 
charged at  his  own  request  this  amount 
must  be  refunded.  His  pay  is  $9  per 
month,  and  one  ration.  If  deserving, 
he  may  be  promoted  to  $10  and  $11 
per  month,  while  serving  on  the  train- 
ing ships.  After  the  first  six  months 
on  a  cruising  vessel,  his  pay  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  $19,  and  after  one  year  to 
$24,  if  a  board  of  officers  is  satisfied  as 
to  his  physical  and  professional  qualifi- 
cations. When  he  has  $30  on  the 
books  he  can  aUot  a  portion  of  his  pay 
to  his  family.  If  recommended  for  an 
honorable  discharge,  when  he  becomes 
of  age,  he  will  receive  a  continuous  ser- 
vice certificate,  which,  upon  re-enlist- 
ment within  three  months,  entitles  him 
to  pay  during  that  time,  and  an  addi- 
tion of  one  dollar  per  month  to  that  of 
his  rating.  After  his  re-entry  into  the 
service  he  will  be  eligible  for  the  posi- 
tion of  a  petty  officer,  with  increased 
pay,  at  the  discretion  of  his  command- 
ing officer.  Those  injured  in  the  ser- 
vice, or  having  contracted  disease  in  the 


line  of  duty,  will  be  given  a  pension. 
Boys  are  enlisted  on  the  receiving 
ships  at  the  navy  yards  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  on  the  Michigan  at  Erie,  Pa.,  and 
the  Minnesota,  at  New  York.  They 
must  be  sent  to  the  training  station  as 
soon  after  enlistment  as  practicable. 

This  training  station  is  at  Coaster's 
Harbor  Island,  near  Newport,  R.  I.  On 
December  20,  1880,  the  people  of  New- 
port ceded  "  Woonachasset,"  or  Coast- 
er's Harbor  Island,  to  the  State,  and  on 
March  2,  1881,  Rhode  Island  ceded  title 
and  jurisdiction  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  training  station. 
On  August  7,  1882,  Congress  accepted 
"  the  cession  by  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  to  the  United  States  of  said  island 
for  use  as  a  Naval  Training  Station." 

Coaster's  Harbor  Island  contains 
ninety  acres  of  land,  and  is  less  than 
two  miles  from  the  city.  Its  surface  is 
rolling  and  of  pleasing  aspect,  and  the 
whole  marine  activity  of  the  bay  is  vis- 
ible from  it.  A  causeway  connects  it 
with  Rhode  Island,  so  that  free  access 
to  the  city  of  Newport  can  be  had,  even 
when  ice  and  fog  interrupt  the  trips  of 
the  ferry-boats.  The  island  is  in  every 
way  an  admirable  location  for  a  training 
station,  except  for  the  long  and  severe 
winters,  which  interfere  seriously  with 
the  open-air  drills  and  exercises. 

The  old  double-deck  frigate  New 
Hampshire  was  brought  to  Newport  in 
August,  1881,  and  was  eventually  moored 
to  a  large  quay  extending  out  from 
Coaster's  Harbor  Island.  She  was 
housed  in,  heated  with  steam,  and  lighted 
by  electricity.  A  large  reservoir  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  island,  kept  filled  by 
pumps  from  deep  drive-wells,  furnished 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  to  the 
ship,  for  cooking,  washing,  and  bathing 
purposes.  The  New  Hampshire  com- 
fortably accommodated  five  hundred  ap- 
prentices. They  slept  in  hammocks,  as- 
sisted in  keeping  the  ship  clean,  and  in 
various  ways  were  gradually  accustomed 
to  a  nautical  life.  The  daily  routine 
began  at  5.30,  when  "reveille"  was 
sounded  and  all  hammocks  were  lashed 
and  stowed.  After  an  early  breakfast 
of  hot  cocoa  and  bread,  they  washed 
their  clothes,  scrubbed  decks,  and  bathed. 
Three  "  square  "  meals  were  given  them, 
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and  about  six  hours  daily  were  occu- 
pied with  studies  and  drills.  "  Tat- 
too "  was  sounded  at  9  p.m.,  when  all 
had  to  be  in  their  hammocks  and  keep 
quiet. 

An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  some 
time  since  caused  the  temporary  re- 
moval of  the  comfortable  old  New 
Hampshire  to  New  London,  where  she 
was  "  frozen  out "  to  eliminate  any  traces 
of  the  disease.  The  boys  were  taken 
on  shore  and  quartered  in  the  g^'mna- 
sium.  The  Richmond  was  sent  to  take 
the  place  of  the  New  Hampshire,  but  be- 
ing a  much  smaller  vessel,  could  only 
accommodate  a  portion  of  the  boys  at 
a  time.  They  have  had,  therefore,  the 
benefits  of  both  the  barrack  and  ship 
systems  of  training,  each  of  which  has 
its  earnest  advocates  among  the  officers 
of  the  service.  The  same  routine  is 
practically  enforced. 

Many  kinds  of  games  are  furnished 
the  boys,  and  they  have  free  access  to  a 
splendid  library.  The  hours  after  sup- 
per and  Saturday  afternoons  are  entire- 
ly given  up  to  recreation.  They  have 
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their  ball  clubs,  and  the  large  area  of 
the  island  gives  plenty  of  room  for  ath- 
letic exercises.  Those  whose  conduct 
admits  of  the  privilege,  are  allowed  to 
visit  the  city  at  least  one  afternoon  each 
week,  and  large  squads  are  frequently 
sent  to  the  theatre.  Entertainments 
are  also  given  in  the  drill-hall  every  Fri- 
day evening  during  the  winter  months. 
The  boys  settle  down  very  quickly  to 
the  prescribed  routine,  and,  as  a  rule, 
are  quite  contented.  Their  surround- 
ings are  probably  more  comfortable 
than  at  home,  and  the  food  is  abundant 
and  of  excellent  quality.  The  drills  and 
exercises  are  not  severe,  and  the  rapidi- 
ty of  the  boys'  physical  development, 
under  such  auspicious  circumstances,  is 
very  remarkable.  Their  fine,  healthy 
appearance  was  particularly  commented 
upon  by  the  public  press  when  they 
took  part  in  the  inaugural  parade  in 
1889. 

There  are  three  departments  of  in- 
struction, viz.,  seamanship,  gunnery, 
and  English.     The  latter  includes  read- 
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ing,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  singing.  The  in- 
struction in  the  professional  branches 
is  made  as  practical  as  possible.  The 
lessons  in  gunnery  seem  particularly 
interesting  to  the  boys,  and  they  soon 
acquire  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
magazines,  projectiles,  fuses,  primers, 
torpedoes,  etc.  All  boys  love  a  gun, 
whether  big  or  little,  and  their  military 
ardor  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  drill  them 
as  infantry  or  at  the  great  guns.  In- 
struction is  also  given  in  fencing,  box- 
ing, and  gymnastics. 

Most  of  the  boys  show  considerable 
aptitude  in  learning  all  a  sailor's  duties 
aboard  ship.  The  compass,  lead,  and 
log  are  stumbling-blocks  to  some,  and 
at  first  there  is  a  timidity  about  work 
aloft.  But  they  soon  delight  in  be- 
ing in  the  tops,  and  become  as  nimble 
as  squirrels  in  climbing  the  rigging. 
They  take  naturally  to  boats  and  swim- 
ming, and  the  boy  who  has  once  slept  in 
a  hammock  never  again  desires  a  bed. 

The  apprentices  are  divided  into  gun 
crews,  and  the  gun  captains  are  selected 
for  good  conduct,  military  bearing,  and 
general  proficiency.  These  petty  of- 
ficers are  required  to  preserve  order 
and  discipline  in  their  crews  at  all  for- 
mations, and  in  marching  to  and  from 


the  recitation-rooms.  It  is  very  notice- 
able how  quickly  this  little  authority 
develops  the  bearing  and  habit  of  com- 
mand in  the  boy,  and  furnishes  a  valua- 
ble suggestion  as  to  what  would  be  the 
result  on  board  all  of  our  men-of-war 
if  the  petty  officers  were  trusted  and 
given  more  responsibility. 

The  apprentices  are  generally  very 
amenable  to  discipline,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them  come 
from  the  tenement-house  districts  of 
cities.  The  change  of  surroundings, 
and  the  orderly  routine  of  the  ship  and 
barracks  have  an  instant  effect.  A  new 
chapter  has  opened  in  the  life  of  the 
street  gamin,  and  frequently  he  develops 
into  a  reliable,  energetic  man.  Of  course, 
many  vicious  boys  are  shipped,  and 
some  of  them  give  considerable  trouble. 
But  as  the  apprentice  is  constantly  un- 
der the  oversight  of  an  officer  or  school- 
master, his  character  is  soon  known, 
and  the  incorrigible  boy  is  summarily 
dismissed  from  the  service.  The  most 
difficult  boy  to  instruct  and  discipHne, 
however,  is  the  one  who  comes  from  a 
family  in  good  circumstances,  but  who 
has  grown  up  without  any  home  train- 
ing. When  their  son  is  found  to  be  be- 
yond their  control,  the  parents  seize 
upon  the  opportunity  of   placing  him 
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under  naval  discipline.  There  is  no 
thought  of  his  remaining  permanently 
in  the  navy,  and  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  he  either  deserts,  or  his  parents 
relent  and  secure  his  discharge.  The 
poorer  and  more  friendless  the  boy,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  his  making  a  com- 
petent and  contented  man-of-wars  man. 

The  apprentice  is  supposed  to  remain 
at  the  training  station  for  at  least  six 
months.  During  that  time,  even  with 
the  very  limited  number  of  instruct- 
ors, the  average  boy  learns  more  about 
his  future  profession  than  the  average 
"  landsman  "  on  a  man-of-war  does  in  a 
three  years'  cruise. 

The  instructors  or  schoolmasters  are 
all  ex-apprentices,  who  have  re-entered 
the  service  upon  the  expiration  of  their 
enlistments.  They  are  well  qualified 
for   their   positions   and,    having   been 


given  a  certain  amount  of  authority, 
and  are  the  drill-masters  at  all  except 
general  exercises.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  gun-captains,  so  with  these  school- 
masters ;  they  show  what  petty  officers 
in  the  service  might  become,  if  uni- 
formed, given  some  authority',  and  in- 
spired with  confidence  and  self-respect. 
There  are  several  line-officers  attached 
to  the  training  station,  w^ho  supei-^dse 
the  discipline  and  instruction.  Their 
number  is  always  inadequate  to  give 
that  thorough  attention  to  details  which 
would  still  further  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  school.  Four  w^arrant  officers 
are  supposed  to  give  technical  instruc- 
tion in  their  specialties,  but  the  limited 
number  of  w^atch  officers  usually  causes 
their  assignment  to  that  duty.  A  chap- 
lain looks  after  the  moral  training  of 
the   boys,    and   is    always    ready    with 


Boat   Exetcise. 


through  the   school,  appreciate  the  es-  friendly  counsel  and    sympathy  to  in- 

sentials  both    in    drills    and  discipline,  spire  them  with  higher  ideals  af  man- 

They  have  a  uniform  different  from  the  hood.      He    conducts    a   service    every 

blue-jackets,  consisting  of  a  coat  with  Sabbath,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 

brass   buttons   and    a  cap.      They   are  officers  and   some  benevolent  ladies,  a 
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successful  Sunday-scliool.  The  Catho- 
lics are  permitted  to  attend  their  own 
church,  and  the  chaplain  and  the  parish 
priest  work  together  in  entire  harmony 
in  their  efforts  for  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  boys. 

A  sentence  in  a  daily  paper,  which  has 
just  caught  my  eye,  expresses  volumes  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  the  apprentices  : 
"  Mayor  Coggeshall,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  says, 
in  regard  to  the  apprentice  boys  at  the 
naval  training  station  :  'The  boys  are  uni- 
formly well  behaved  ;  courteous  to  our 
citizens  ;  and  it  is  an  exception  when  re- 
proof is  necessary.  It  is  due  to  these  lads, 
without  home  influence,  to  assure  you  of 
their  manliness  when  in  our  city.'  "  It  is 
often  asserted  that  the  apprentices  are 
'•  coddled  "  too  much  at  the  training  sta- 
tion, and  that  their  generous  treatment 
there  makes  them  immediately  discon- 
tented when  transferred  to  the  necessary 
hardships  incident  to  their  positions  on 
the  training  ships  and  cruisers.  This 
may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the 
changes  to  assimilate  their  condition  to 
what  it  will  be  in  actual  service  should 
be  undertaken  with  extreme  care. 

Twice  annually  the  sloops  Jamestown 
and  Portsmouth  appear  at  Newport,  and 
about  seventy  boys  are  drafted  to  each. 
The  capacity  of  these  vessels  being  in- 


sufficient, the  Monongahela  is  soon  to  be 
added  to  the  training  fleet.  The  train- 
ing ships  make  a  summer  cruise  to 
Europe,  and  a  winter  cruise  to  the  West 
Indies.  Only  half  of  the  crews  are 
changed  at  a  time,  and  each  apprentice 
remains  on  board  a  year.  This  year  is 
supposed  to  transform  the  boy  into  a 
deep-water  sailor.  Their  former  instruc- 
tion is  continued,  but  the  principal  re- 
sult is  a  splendid  development  of  phy- 
sique, a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  sailing 
ship,  and  perfect  fearlessness  and  activ- 
ity aloft. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  these 
"  obsolete  "  ships,  but  the  consensus  of 
opinion  in  the  service  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  this  year  of  training  on  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  because  of  the  general  result 
to  character  and  the  physical  condition 
of  the  apprentice.  A  very  proper  criti- 
cism upon  both  the  training  school  and 
ships  is  the  entirely  obsolete  materials 
which  are  provided  for  the  drills  and 
exercises.  Both  should  be  furnished 
with  the  most  recent  great  guns  and 
machine  guns,  so  that  while  the  appren- 
tice is  being  made  a  sailor,  he  can  also 
be  trained  in  the  use  of  the  weapons 
which  he  must  eventually  handle.  It 
would  no  doubt  save  some  excellent 
boys  to  the  service,  and  perhaps  pro- 
duce other  beneficial  results,  if  the  train- 
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ing  ships  came  to  Newport  only  cnce 
each  year.  They  could  then  take  their 
fall  complement  and  make  a  cruise  of 
eleven  months  to  Europe  and  the  AYest 
Indies,  always  arranging  to  keep  in 
warm  climates.  The  old  sloops  of  war 
are  very  uncomfortable  in  cold  weather, 
and  the  drills  aloft  must  be  curtailed  or 
expose  the  boys  unnecessarily  to  inclem- 
ent conditions.  In  addition,  they  are 
rendered  discontented,  while  in  the 
home  ports,  by  frequent  communica- 
tion with  their  friends,  which  leads 
many  to  desert  or  procure  their  dis- 
charges. If  they  were  kept  abroad  they 
would  not  desert,  and  would  probably 
become  so  accustomed  to  their  surround- 
ings as  to  imbibe  a  liking  for  their  new 
profession. 

When  the  year  on  the  training  ship  is 
completed,  the  apprentice  is  transferred 
to  a  regular  man-of-war.  Here  his  edu- 
cation is  still  continued,  and  the  remain- 


der of  his  enlistment  is  none  too  long 
for  him  to  become  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  a  modern  ship  and  her  arma- 
ment. 

After  re-enlistment,  such  ex-appren- 
tices as  have  shown  a  projDer  aptitude 
can  be  sent  to  the  Washington  Navy- 
yard  for  a  six  months  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  gunnery.  A  limited  number  of 
these  are  afterward  detailed  to  New- 
port, R.  I.,  for  an  equal  length  of  time, 
to  be  given  a  practical  knowledge  of 
electricity  and  torpedoes.  They  then 
graduate  into  the  service  as  seamen- 
gunners,  which  insures  them  petty  offi- 
cer's billets  and  better  pay.  The  ram 
Alarm  is  being  fitted  out  for  the  more 
complete  instiiiction  of  gun-captains,  to 
meet  a  positive  necessity. 

After  a  description  of  our  own  ap- 
prentice system,  it  will  be  instinictive  to 
glance  at  those  of  foreign  countries. 

Until  the  year  1853  the  war  vessels  of 
Great  Britain  were  manned  by  volun- 
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teers  for  the  commission,  and  they  were 
paid  off  when  the  ship  returned  from  a 
cruise.  It  was  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  number  of  volun- 
teers should  an  emergency  occur  re- 
quiring a  large  number  of  men.  But 
the  exigency  having  arisen  in  1850,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  secure  crews 
for  the  vessels  ordered  into  commission. 
Several  months  would  elapse  before 
men-of-war  could  be  gotten  to  sea,  al- 
though the  merchant  marine  of  Eng- 
land numbered  fully  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  at  that  time.  Not- 
withstanding the  special  inducements 
offered,  the  difficulty  continued  until 
careful  consideration  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  an  apj^rentice  system  in  1853. 
England  has  since  had  many  failures  of 
ships  and  guns,  but  there  has  never 
been  any  trouble  in  keej^ing  all  her  war 
vessels  fully  manned  by  efficient  crews. 
Boys  of  over  fourteen  will  be  enlisted 
as  apprentices  in  England  if  they  meet 
the  physical  requirements  and  can  pro- 
duce evidence  of  good  character.  After 
signing  an  engagement  to  serve  until 
thirty  years  of  age,  they  are  sent  to  a 
training  ship  and  are  given  an  outfit  of 
clothing.  At  the  end  of  a  year  they 
may  be  promoted  to  first  class  boys,  and 
when  eighteen  can,  if  qualified,  obtain 
the  higher  rating  of  ordinary  seamen. 
Their  future  advancement  then  depends 
upon  character  and  their  aptitude  for 
the  profession.  The  positions  of  petty 
and  warrant  officers  are  open  to  them, 
when  their  annual  pay  would  range  from 
$400  to  $800,  besides  a  number  of  allow- 
ances for  special  qualifications.  Ap- 
prentices receive  regular  instruction  in 
primary  studies,  and  great  attention  is 
paid  to  their  physical  education.  Care- 
ful records  are  kej^t,  which  insure  to 
merit  its  reward.  The  drills  and  exer- 
cises on  the  training  brigs  make  sea- 
men of  them,  and  develop  that  nerve 
and  contempt  of  danger  which  are  such 
essential  characteristics  of  a  good  sailor. 
"When  drafted  to  a  regular  man-of-war 
the  systematic  training  in  gunnery  and 
torpedoes  is  continued,  until  an  exten- 
sive practical  technical  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained. The  allowance  of  increased  pay 
for  special  acquirements  is  a  very  great 
incentive  to  earnest  application,  and  will 
always  produce  beneficial  results.     If  a 


man  has  twenty-two  years  of  good  ser- 
vice, when  he  reaches  the  age  of  forty, 
he  can  retire  with  a  respectable  pen- 
sion. If  he  chooses  to  remain  in  active 
service  until  he  is  fifty,  his  pension  is 
correspondingly  increased. 

The  system  of  securing  men  for  the 
French  navy  is  radically  different  from 
that  of  the  English.  While  the  train- 
ing of  boy  volunteers  is  relied  upon  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  compulsory  service  greatly 
simj^lifies  the  problem.  The  number  of 
apprentices  is  not  fixed  by  law,  and 
fluctuates  with  the  voluntary  enlist- 
ments and  the  demands  of  the  service. 
Boys  are  accepted  on  the  training  ships, 
for  preliminary  instruction,  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 
When  sixteen  they  must  either  enlist 
for  five  years  or  refund  the  expense  of 
their  previous  maintenance.  The  ap- 
prentices who  show  special  aptitude  are 
sent  to  the  training  schools,  and  are 
there  thoroughly  instructed.  These 
afterward  receive  preference  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  eventually  fill  the  positions  of 
specialists  and  principal  petty  officers. 
Those  selected  for  seamen-gunners  are 
given  fifteen  months  of  practical  train- 
ing. After  passing  the  required  exam- 
inations, they  become  the  gun-captains 
of  the  fleet. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  appren- 
tices, boys  from  the  maritime  popula- 
tion, between  sixteen  and  eighteen,  may 
be  shipped  for  two  years.  They  receive 
similar  training  to  the  apprentices,  and, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  enlistments, 
must  either  re-enter  for  five  years,  or 
be  subjects  to  the  naval  inscription. 
These  two  classes  are  the  trained  men 
of  the  service.  The  remaining  men 
needed  are  obtained  by  the  maritime  in- 
scription, and  the  military  conscription. 
The  former  serve  five  years  afloat,  and 
two  in  the  reserve.  The  men  trans- 
ferred from  the  army  have  five  years  in 
active  service,  and  four  in  the  reserve. 

There  is  a  close  resemblance  between 
the  German  and  French  systems  of  man- 
ning their  respective  navies.  The  Ger- 
man boys  enter  the  service  at  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  and  are  educated  for  three 
years.  Miev  passing  the  school  they 
enlist  for  nine  years.  The  apprentices 
are  ver}^  carefully  trained  in  all  the  spe- 
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cialties,    and  are  the  main  reliance  for 
the  supply  of  superior  petty  officers. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  European 


In   Trouble. 

navies.  While  the  majority  of  the  men 
in  each  service  except  the  English  are 
secured  by  conscription,  and  volunteers 
of  mature  age  are  admitted,  the  appren- 
tice system  alone  is  trusted  to  furnish 
the  skilled  petty  officers. 

In  former  times  the  ideal  man-of- 
wars  man  was  a  good  sailor,  of  strong, 
active  physique.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  he  should  be  educated  or  have  a 
high  order  of  intelligence.  His  train- 
ing was  entirely  practical.  The  best 
sailors  were  supposed  to  be  careless, 
reckless  men,  who  defied  danger  in 
every  form  at  sea,  and  courted  the  worst 
slums  of  cities  when  on  shore. 

Ships  were  handled  under  sail  with 
marvellous  skill,  and  seamanshijD  was  a 
perfect  science.     But  seamanship,  con- 


sidered as  the  science  of  handling  a  sail- 
ing ship,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  de- 
velopments, since  the  battle  between 
the  Monitor  and  Merri- 
mac,  have  been  so  great 
that  we  have  practically 
reached  a  new  era.  As 
the  old-time  battle-ship 
has  been  relegated  to 
history,  so  must  be  the 
old  -  time  man  -  of  -  wars 
man.  An  English  ad- 
miral has  fittingly  re- 
marked, that,  "  a  sea- 
man of  to  -  day  must 
know  as  much  as  the 
lieutenant  of  forty  years 
ago." 

After  a  long  period 
of  inertness  and  appar- 
ent indifference,  our 
country  has  recently 
awakened  to  the  imper- 
ative necessity  of  a  navy, 
sufficient,  at  least,  for 
defence.  With  practical 
unanimity  the  people 
and  press  have  urged 
Congress  to  make  the 
requisite  appropria- 
tions. As  a  conse- 
quence, the  progress  of 
the  construction  of  a 
new  navy,  during  the 
last  six  years,  has  been 
very  rapid.  The  severe 
tests  2:)rescribed  by  our 
naval  authorities  have  spurred  on  our 
protesting  steel  manufacturers  until 
their  product  is  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  Already  superior  gun  forgings 
are  produced,  and  within  two  years 
two  private  establishments,  which  have 
been  wisely  fostered  by  large  orders 
from  the  Government,  will  turn  out 
armor-plates  of  any  size.  Many  other 
steel  works  are  steadily  enlarging  their 
plants.  Our  cruisers  are  well  built, 
and  those  which  have  been  tried  have 
proved  equal  to  any  atioat  of  their  class, 
in  speed,  facility  of  manoeuviing,  stead- 
iness of  platform,  and  seaworthiness. 
Our  naval  guns,  also,  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  manufactured  at  the 
several  celebrated  private  factories  in 
Europe. 

We  have  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
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selves  as  a  natioD  upon  sucli  a  result,  so 
quickly  attained.  It  lias  shown  how 
great  is  American  creative  genius.  We 
now  have  the  experience,  the  required 
designs,  and  the  plants  ;  only  money  is 
necessary  to  place  the  material  of  our 
navy  on  an  equality  with  any  in  exist- 
ence. But  the  felicitations  of  our  peo- 
ple are  somewhat  premature.  While 
Congress  has  been  so  generous  in  legis- 
lating tlie  new  navy  into  existence,  the 
personnel — both  officers  and  men — has 
been  almost  entirely  neglected.  The 
majority  of  the  officers  are  struggling 
manfully  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
The  requirements  of  naval  science  are 
now  so  great,  and  its  developments  so 
rapid,  that  they  must  apply  themselves 
diligently  during  every  spare  moment. 
The  student  age  is  long  past  for  most  of 
them,  but  in  spite  of  their  years,  the 
esprit  de  corps  is  such  that  they  will 
not  be  found  wanting  when  the  hour  of 
trial  comes. 

With  the  men  it  will  be  different,  un- 
less some  change  of  policy  occurs.  Our 
crews  are  still  largely  composed  of  the 
dregs  of  all  nations.  The  necessities  of 
the  service  prevent  any  but  a  physical 
standard  for  enlistments  :  and  national- 
ity, intelligence,  age,  and  moral  charac- 
ter are  not  considered.  Congress  should 
realize  that  new  vessels  and  new  guns 
are  incompetent  to  defend  the  national 
honor,  unless  they  are  efficiently  manned. 
The  ability  of  our  officers  cannot  bring 
success  in  the  next  naval  war,  unless 
there  is  more  trained  intelligence  among 
their  subordinates. 

In  former  wars  we  looked  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  fishing  fleet  for  our 
needed  volunteers,  and  they  w^ere  an  ef- 
ficient reliance.  But  with  the  modern 
war  ship  the  fisherman  and  the  merchant 
seaman  would  not  be  any  more  valuable 
as  a  recruit  than  a  landsman  of  greater 
intelligence,  who  could  be  more  quickly 
trained  as  a  gunner  or  torpedoist. 

There  is  a  consensus  of  ojmiion  among 
naval  officers  regarding  our  unfortunate 
position  ;  but  they  seem  to  differ  wide- 
ly as  to  the  manner  of  improving  it. 
Logical  reasoning,  and  the  experience 
of  foreign  navies,  should  convince  us 
that  there  is  but  one  solution.  We  must 
take  intelligence  in  the  formative  period 
and  train  it  to  meet  oar  necessities.     We 


must  have  an  efficient  app)'>^^'^tice  system. 
Granting  this,  three  questions  arise : 
How  shall  we  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
apprentices,  how  shall  we  train  them,  and 
how  retain  them  in  the  service?  The 
first  question  can  be  answered  if  Con- 
gress will  authorize  the  enlistment  an- 
nually of  fifteen  hundred  apprentices, 
and  make  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  the  recruiting  and  training  service. 
At  present  we  rely  upon  two  or  three 
large  cities  to  furnish  the  majority  of 
our  apprentices.  Even  in  these  locali- 
ties we  make  no  special  effort  to  attract 
the  boys.  The}^  accidentally  hear  of  the 
opportunity  to  enlist,  and  then  with  dif- 
ficulty ascertain  where  to  present  them- 
selves. And  in  these  cities,  the  boys  who 
are  homeless  and  friendless  are  hardened 
little  sinners,  as  a  rule,  disliking  all  re- 
straint, and  accustomed  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  If  they  are  of  a  roving  dis- 
position, they  can  always  ship  on  a  mer- 
chant vessel  for  a  short  cruise,  and  soon 
have  their  freedom  again.  The  boys 
born  and  bred  in  the  country  are  radi- 
cally different.  They  know  little  of  the 
world,  and  are  afraid  to  venture  away 
from  their  family  surroundings.  But 
let  the  Government  say  to  them  :  I 
will  clothe  you,  feed  you,  educate  you, 
advance  you  to  a  position  of  good  pay 
and  some  honor  and  responsibility  when 
competent,  and  after  twenty  years'  ser- 
vice retire  you  on  a  fair  pension,  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
numbers  of  them  to  enlist.  In  every  ag- 
ricultural State  there  are  hundreds  of 
boys  who  would  rejoice  at  such  a  chance. 
Every  village  would  furnish  its  quota  of 
poor  boys,  who  otherwise  must  be  bound 
out,  or  labor  for  very  scanty  wages. 
Compare  such  material  for  moulding 
into  seamen  with  vagrants,  vicious  pro- 
ductions of  tenement-houses  in  the  cit- 
ies. The  rural  youth  would  enter  the 
navy  as  a  profession,  and  not  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient.  And  he  would  nei- 
ther have  the  inclination  nor  the  nerve 
to  desert  and  face  the  uncertainties  of 
life  in  a  seaport. 

The  ignorance  regarding  the  navy  in 
the  interior  States  is  stupendous.  The 
only  idea,  if  any,  the  country  boy  has 
of  the  service  was  obtained  from  a 
novel  of  Marry at's,  when  his  blood  was 
curdled    by    the    terrible   brutality   of 
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naval  officers  and  the  terrific  dangers  of  or  four  persons,  and  tlie  expense  of  each 
the  sea.  To  get  this  class  of  recruits,  party  would  l3e  small.  AVhen  a  dozen 
you  must  inform  them  of  the  existence    boys  had  been  enlisted,  they  could  be 
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of  the  apprentice  system,  and  the  ad- 
vantages it  olYers.  The  army  has  its  re- 
cruiting stations  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  Why  should  not  the  navy  ? 
It  is  equally  important  to  the  United 
States,  and,  in  an  emergency,  might 
prove  more  so.  Why  should  the  navy 
be  confined  to  the  seaports,  and  not 
have  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the 
country  ?  Eecruiting  offices  could  be 
moved  from  place  to  place,  advertising 
thoroughly  in  advance,  and  remain  only 
a  few  weeks  in  each  town.  The  person- 
nel needed  could  be  restricted  to  three 


sent  to  the  nearest  rendezvous.  In  this 
way  the  navy  could  be  Americanized 
and  2^<^>P^darized,  for  the  poor  boys  of 
every  State  would  have  an  equal  chance. 
How  should  apprentices  be  trained  ? 
Enlist  them  for  eight  years.  Give  them 
six  months'  preliminary  instruction,  and 
one  year  on  tlie  training  ships,  as  pre- 
viously outlined.  Furnish  both  train- 
ing schools  and  ships  with  the  most 
modern  war  material,  and  have  plenty 
of  instructors.  Next  send  the  appren- 
tice to  a  cruiser  for  three  years,  and 
tinally   to  a   battle    ship   for   an    equal 
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length  of  time.  Throughout  his  entire 
service  his  instruction  should  be  special 
and  progressive.  An  individual  record 
should  be  kept,  and  promotion  given 
according  to  merit. 

How  shall  we  keep  apprentices  in  the 
service  ?  It  is  said  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  apprentices  fail  to  re-enlist  when 
they  become  of  age.  Many  officers  con- 
sider the  system  a  failure  for  this  rea- 
son. I  do  not  agree  with  them.  The 
Government  has  had  three  years'  efficient 
service  from  the  apprentices  on  board 
war  vessels,  where  they  fully  earned 
their  pay  as  members  of  the  crew.  The 
one-tenth  who  continue  in  the  navy  be- 
come our  most  intelligent  petty  officers. 
Those  who  decline  to  re  -  enlist  would 
no  doubt  enrol  themselves  in  the  Naval 
Reserve,  and  would  be  the  first  to  vol- 
unteer in  the  event  of  war. 

The  proportion  of  apprentices  who 
remain  in  the  service  could  be 
greatly  increased  if  better  treat- 
ment were  vouchsafed  them. 
The  pay  of  the  seamen  is  suffi- 
ciently large,  and  the  navy  ra- 
tion is  excellent.  But  it  is  very 
poorly  cooked,  and  great  im- 
provement in  this  respect  is 
necessary.  The  men's  quarters 
have  alwaj's  been  bad,  and  are 
much  worse  on  the  new  shi2)s 
than  on  the  old  ones.  It  does 
seem  that  very  little  attention 
is  paid  to  their  comfort  in  de- 
signing the  modern  war  ships. 
Rectify  this  as  far  as  possible. 
Largely  increase  the  pay  of  the 
petty  officers,  and  give  them  a 
uniform.  Men  should  be  pro- 
moted to  petty  officers  only  af- 
ter a  careful  scrutiny  of  their 
record,  and  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination by  a  board  of  officers. 
Then  they  should  not  be  re- 
duced, except  by  sentence  of  a 
court-martial.  Give  them  more 
authority,  and  make  them  drill- 
masters  under  the  supervision  of  the 
officers.  Put  them  in  a  position  where 
they  will  respect  themselves  and  have 
the  obedience  and  respect  of  the  men. 


They  should  have  separate  messes  and 
quarters,  and  be  treated  as  well  as  the 
non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  will 
not  lightly  leave  the  service,  and  the 
apprentices  will  always  have  the  stimu- 
lus of  these  favored  billets  before  their 
eyes. 

The  men  should  be  retired  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  forty,  if  they  have  had 
twenty  years  of  continuous  service.  The 
English  recognize  that  twenty  years' 
service  practically  renders  a  man  physi- 
cally incompetent  to  perform  longer  the 
arduous  duties  on  a  man-of-war.  Con- 
gress should  realize  this  fact,  and  give 
adequate  pay  and  pensions  for  the  priva- 
tions and  hardships  of  a  life  at  sea. 

The  Navy  Department  is  doing  all 
that  is  possible,  with  its  limited  means, 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  appren- 
tice system.     If  Congress  would  consti- 
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tute  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  personnel 
of  the  navy,  it  would  certainly  result 
in  lasting  benefit  to  the  service. 
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By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osboiirne. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

IN    WHICH    THE    CREW    VANISH. 

At  the  door  of  the  exchange,  I  found 
mj^self  alongside  of  the  short,  middle- 
aged  gentleman  who  had  made  an  ap- 
pearance, so  vigorous  and  so  brief,  in 
the  great  battle. 

"  Congratulate  you,  Mr.  Dodd,"  he 
said.  "  You  and  your  friend  stuck  to 
your  guns  nobly." 

"  No  thanks  to  you,  sir,"  I  replied, 
"  running  us  up  a  thousand  at  a  time, 
and  tempting  all  the  speculators  in  San 
Francisco  to  come  and  have  a  try." 

"  Oh,  that  was  temporary  insanity," 
said  he  ;  "  and  I  thank  the  higher  pow- 
ers I  am  still  a  free  man.  Walking  this 
way,  Mr.  Dodd?  I'll  walk  along  with 
you.  It's  pleasant  for  an  old  fogy  like 
myself  to  see  the  young  bloods  in  the 
ring  ;  I've  done  some  pretty  wild  gam- 
bles in  my  time  in  this  very  city,  when 
it  was  a  smaller  place  and  I  was  a  young- 
er man.  Yes,  I  know  you,  Mr.  Dodd. 
By  sight,  I  may  say  I  know  you  extreme- 
ly well,  you  and  your  followers,  the  fel- 
lows in  the  kilts,  eh  ?  Pardon  me.  But 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  own  a  little  box 
on  the  Saucelito  shore.  I'll  be  glad 
to  see  you  there  any  Sunday — without 
the  fellows  in  kilts,  you  know  ;  and  I  can 
give  you  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  show  you 
the  best  collection  of  Arctic  voyages  in 
the  States.  Morgan  is  my  name — Judge 
Morgan — a  Welshman  and  a  forty-niner." 

"  Oh,  if  you're  a  pioneer,"  cried  I, 
*'  come  to  me,  and  I'll  provide  you  with 
an  axe." 

"  You'll  want  your  axes  for  yourself, 
I  fancy,"  he  returned,  with  one  of  his 
quick  looks.  "  Unless  jo\i  have  private 
knowledge,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
rather  violent  wrecking  to  do  before  you 
find  that — opium,  do  you  call  it  ?  " 

"Well,  it's  either  opium,  or  w^e  are 
stark,  staring  mad,"  I  replied.  "  But  I 
assure  you  we  have  no  private  informa- 
tion. We  went  in  (as  I  suppose  you  did 
yourself)  on  observation." 
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"An  observer,  sir?"  inquired  the 
judge. 

"  I  may  say  it  is  my  trade — or,  rather, 
•was,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  now,  and  what  did  you  think 
of  Bellairs  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Very  little  indeed,"  said  I. 

"  I  may  tell  you,"  continued  the  judge, 
"that  to  me,  the  employment  of  a  fellow 
like  that  appears  inexpHcable,  I  knew 
him  ;  he  knows  me,  too  ;  he  has  often 
heard  from  me  in  court ;  and  I  assure 
you  the  man  is  utterly  blown  upon  ;  it 
is  not  safe  to  trust  him  wdth  a  dollar ; 
and  here  w^e  find  him  dealing  up  to  fifty 
thousand.  I  can't  think  w^ho  can  have 
so  trusted  him,  but  I  am  very  sure  it 
w^as  a  stranger  in  San  Francisco." 

"  Some  one  for  the  owners,  I  suppose," 
said  I. 

"  Surely  not !  "  exclaimed  the  judge. 
"  Owners  in  London  can  have  nothing 
to  say  to  opium  smuggled  between  Hong 
Kong  and  San  Francisco.  I  should 
rather  fancy  they  would  be  the  last  to 
hear  of  it — until  the  ship  was  seized. 
No  ;  I  was  thinking  of  the  captain.  But 
w4iere  would  he  get  the  money  ?  above 
all,  after  having  laid  out  so  much  to  buy 
the  stuff  in  China.  Unless,  indeed,  he 
were  acting  for  some  one  in  'Frisco  ; 
and  in  that  case — here  we  go  round 
again  in  the  vicious  circle  —  Bellairs 
would  not  have  been  employed." 

"I  think  I  can  assure  you  it  was  not 
the  captain,  "  said  I ;  "  for  he  and  Bellairs 
are  not  acquainted." 

"  Wasn't  that  the  captain,  with  the 
red  face  and  colored  handkerchief.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  follow  Bellairs's  game 
with  the  most  thrilling  interest,"  object- 
ed Mr.  Morgan. 

"Perfectly  true,"  said  I;  "Trent  is 
deeply  interested  ;  he  very  likely  knew 
Bellairs,  and  he  certainly  knew  what  he 
was  there  for  ;  but  I  can  })ut  my  hand 
in  the  fire  that  Bellairs  didn't  know 
Trent." 

"Another  sing-ularitv,"  observed  the 
judge.  "  Well,  we  have  had  a  capital  fore- 
noon.    But  you  take  an  old  lawyer's  ad- 
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vice,  and  get  to  Midway  Island  as  fast 
as  you  can.  There's  a  pot  of  money  on 
the  table,  and  Bellairs  and  Co.  are  not 
the  men  to  stick  at  trifles." 

With  this  parting  counsel,  Judge 
Morgan  shook  hands  and  made  off  along 
Montgomery  Street,  while  I  entered  the 
Occidental  Hotel,  on  the  steps  of  which 
we  had  finished  our  conversation.  I  was 
well  known  to  the  clerks,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  understood  that  I  was  there  to 
wait  for  Pinkerton  and  lunch,  I  was 
invited  to  a  seat  inside  the  counter.  Here, 
then,  in  a  retired  corner,  I  was  begin- 
ning to  come  a  little  to  myself  after 
these  so  violent  experiences,  when  who 
should  come  hurrying  in,  and  (after  a 
moment  with  a  clerk)  fly  to  one  of  the 
telephone  boxes  but  Mr.  Henry  D.  Bell- 
airs  in  person  ?  Call  it  what  you  will, 
but  the  impulse  was  irresistible,  and  I 
rose  and  took  a  place  immediately  at  the 
man's  back.  It  may  be  some  excuse 
that  I  had  often  practised  this  very  inno- 
cent form  of  eavesdropping  upon  stran- 
gers, and  for  fun.  Indeed,  I  scarce  know 
anything  that  gives  a  lower  view  of  man's 
intelligence  than  to  overhear  (as  you 
thus  do)  one  side  of  a  communication. 

"Central,"  said  the  attorney,  "2241 
and  584  B"  (or  some  such  numbers) 
—"Who's  that?— AUrighi— Mr.  BeU- 
airs — Occidental ;  the  wires  are  fouled 
in  the  other  place — Yes,  about  three 
minutes — Yes — Yes — Your  figure,  I  am 
sorry  to  say — No — I  had  no  authority — 
Neither  more  nor  less — I  have  everv 
reason  to  suppose  so — Oh,  Pinkerton, 
Montana  Block — Yes — Yes — Very  good, 
sir — As  you  will,  sir — Disconnect  584  B." 

Bellairs  turned  to  leave  ;  at  sight  of 
me  behind  him,  up  flew  his  hands,  and 
he  winced  and  cringed,  as  though  in  fear 
of  bodily  attack.  "  Oh,  it's  you  !  "  he 
cried  ;  and  then,  somewhat  recovered, 
"Mr.  Pinkerton's  partner,  I  believe?  I 
am  pleased  to  see  you,  sir — to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  late  success."  And 
with  that  he  was  gone,  obsequiously  bow- 
ing as  he  passed. 

And  now  a  madcap  humor  came 
upon  me.  It  was  plain  Bellairs  had 
been  communicating  wdth  his  principal ; 
I  knew  the  number,  if  not  the  name  ; 
should  I  ring  up  at  once,  it  was  more 
than  likely  he  would  return  in  person 
to  the  telephone  ;  why  should  not  I 
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dash  (vocally)  into  the  presence  of  this 
mysterious  person,  and  have  some  fun 
for  my  money  ?     I  pressed  the  bell. 

"  Central,"  said  I,  "  connect  again 
2241  and  584  B." 

A  phantom  central  repeated  the  num- 
bers ;  there  was  a  pause,  and  then 
"Two  two  four  one,"  came  in  a  tiny 
voice  into  my  ear — a  voice  with  the 
English  sing-song — the  voice  plainly  of 
a  gentleman.  "  Is  that  you  again,  Mr. 
Bellairs  ?  "  it  trilled.  "  I  tell  you  it's  no 
use.  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Bellairs  ?  Who 
is  that?" 

"  I  only  w^an^;  to  put  a  single  ques- 
tion," said  I,  civilly.  "  Why  do  you 
want  to  buy  the  Flying  Scud  f  " 

No  answer  came.  The  telephone  vi- 
brated and  hummed  in  miniature  with 
all  the  numerous  talk  of  a  great  city  ; 
but  the  voice  of  2241  was  silent.  Once 
and  twice  I  put  my  question  ;  but  the 
tiny,  sing-song  English  voice,  I  heard 
no  more.  The  man,  then,  had  fled  ? 
fled  from  an  impertinent  question?  It 
scarce  seemed  natural  to  me ;  unless  on 
the  principle  that  the  wicked  fleeth 
when  no  man  pursueth.  I  took  the  tel- 
ephone list  and  turned  the  number  up  : 
"2241,  Mrs.  Keane,  res.  942  Mission 
Street."  And  that,  short  of  driving  to 
the  house  and  renewing  my  imperti- 
nence in  person,  was  all  that  I  could  do. 

Yet,  as  I  resumed  my  seat  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  office,  I  was  conscious  of  a 
new  element  of  the  uncertain,  the  un- 
derhand, perhaps  even  the  dangerous, 
in  our  adventure ;  and  there  was  now  a 
new  picture  in  my  mental  gallery,  to 
hang  beside  that  of  the  wreck  under  its 
canopy  of  sea-birds  and  of  Captain 
Trent  mopping  his  red  brow — the  pic- 
ture of  a  man  wdth  a  telephone  dice-box 
to  his  ear,  and  at  the  small  voice  of  a 
single  question,  struck  suddenly  as 
white  as  ashes. 

From  these  considerations  I  was 
aw^akened  by  the  striking  of  the  clock. 
An  hour  and  nearly  twenty  minutes  had 
elapsed  since  Pinkerton  departed  for 
the  money  ;  he  was  twenty  minutes  be- 
hind time  ;  and  to  me  who  knew  so 
well  his  gluttonous  despatch  of  business 
and  had  so  frequently  admired  his  iron 
punctuality,  the  fact  spoke  volumes. 
The  twenty  minutes  slowly  stretched 
into  an  hour ;  the  hour  had  nearly  ex- 
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tended  to  a  second  ;  and  I  still  sat  in 
my  corner  of  the  office,  or  paced  the 
marble  pavement  of  the  hall,  a  prey  to 
the  most  wretched  anxiety  and  peni- 
tence. The  hour  for  lunch  was  nearly 
over  before  I  remembered  that  I  had 
not  eaten.  Heaven  knows  I  had  no  ap- 
petite ;  but  there  might  still  be  much 
to  do — it  was  needful  I  should  keep  my- 
self in  proper  trim,  if  it  were  only  to 
digest  the  now  too  probable  bad  news  ; 
and  leaving  word  at  the  office  for  Pin- 
kerton,  I  sat  down  to  table  and  called 
for  soup,  oysters,  and  a  pint  of  cham- 
pagne. 

I  was  not  long  set  before  my  friend 
returned.  He  looked  pale  and  rather 
old,  refused  to  hear  of  food,  and  called 
for  tea. 

"  I  suppose  all's  up  ?  "  said  I,  with  an 
incredible  sinking. 

"  No,"  he  replied  ;  "  I've  pulled  it 
through,  Loudon  ;  just  pulled  it 
through.  I  couldn't  have  raised  an- 
other cent  in  all  'Frisco.  People  don't 
like  it ;  Longhurst  even  went  back  on 
me ;  said  he  wasn't  a  three-card-monte 
man." 

"WeU,  what's  the  odds?"  said  I. 
"  That's  all  we  wanted,  isn't  it?" 

"  Loudon,  I  tell  you  I've  had  to  pay 
blood  for  that  money,"  cried  my  friend, 
with  almost  savage  energy  and  gloom. 
"  It's  all  on  ninety  da3-s,  too  ;  I  couldn't 
get  another  day — not  another  day.  If 
we  go  ahead  with  this  affair,  Loudon, 
you'll  have  to  go  yourself  and  make  the 
fur  fly.  I'll  stay  of  course — I've  got  to 
stay  and  face  the  trouble  in  this  city  ; 
though,  I  tell  you,  I  just  long  to  go.  I 
would  show  these  fat  brutes  of  sailors 
what  work  was  ;  I  would  be  all  through 
that  wreck  and  out  at  the  other  end, 
before  they  had  boosted  themselves 
upon  the  deck !  But  you'll  do  your 
level  best,  Loudon  ;  I  depend  on  you 
for  that.  You  must  be  all  fire  and  grit 
and  dash  from  the  word  '  go.'  That 
schooner  and  the  boodle  on  board  of 
her  are  bound  to  be  here  before  three 
months,  or  its  B.  IT.  S.  T.— bust." 

"  I'll  swear  I'll  do  my  best,  Jim  ;  I'll 
work  double  tides,"  said  I.  "It  is  my 
fault  that  you  are  in  this  thing,  and  I'll 
get  you  out  again  or  kill  myself.  But 
what  is  that  you  say  ?  '  If  we  go 
ahead  ? '     Have  we  any  choice,  then  ?  " 


"I'm  coming  to  that,"  said  Jim.  "  It 
isn't  that  I  doubt  the  investment. 
Don't  blame  yourself  for  that  ;  you 
showed  a  fine,  sound  business  instinct : 
I  always  knew  it  was  in  you,  but  then 
it  ripped  right  out.  I  guess  that  little 
beast  of  an  attorney  knew  what  he  was 
doing ;  and  he  wanted  nothing  better 
than  to  go  beyond.  No,  there's  profit 
in  the  deal ;  it's  not  that  ;  it's  these 
ninety-day  bills,  and  the  strain  I've 
given  the  credit,  for  I've  been  up  and 
down,  borrowing,  and  begging,  and 
bribing  to  borrow.  I  don't  believe 
there's  another  man  but  me  in  Trisco," 
he  cried,  with  a  sudden  fervor  of  self- 
admiration,  "  who  could  have  raised 
that  last  ten  thousand  ! — Then  there's 
another  thing.  I  had  hoped  you  might 
have  peddled  that  opium  through 
the  islands,  which  is  safer  and  more 
profitable.  But  wdth  this  three-month 
limit,  you  must  make  tracks  for  Hono- 
lulu straight,  and  communicate  by 
steamer.  I'll  try  to  put  up  something 
for  you  there  ;  I'll  have  a  man  spoken 
to  who's  posted  on  that  line  of  biz. 
Keep  a  bright  lookout  for  him  as  soon's 
you  make  the  islands  ;  for  it's  on  the 
cards  he  might  pick  you  up  at  sea 
in  a  whaleboat  or  a  steam-launch,  and 
bring  the  dollars  right  on  board." 

It  shows  how  much  I  had  suffered 
morally  during  my  sojourn  in  San 
Francisco,  that  even  now,  when  our  for- 
tunes trembled  in  the  balance,  I  should 
have  consented  to  become  a  smuggler 
and  (of  all  things)  a  smuggler  of  opium. 
Yet  I  did,  and  that  in  silence  ;  without 
a  protest,  not  without  a  twinge. 

"  And  suppose,"  said  I,  "  suppose  the 
opium  is  so  securely  hidden  that  I  can't 
get  hands  on  it." 

"Then  you'll  stay  there  till  that  brig 
is  kindling-wood,  and  stay  and  split 
that  kindling-wood  with  your  penknife," 
cried  Pinkerton.  "The  stuff  is  there; 
we  know  that  ;  and  it  must  be  found. 
But  all  this  is  only  the  one  string  to  our 
bow — though  I  tell  you  I've  gone  into  it 
head-first,  as  if  it  were  our  bottom  dol- 
lar. Why,  the  first  thing  I  did  before 
I'd  raised  a  cent,  and  with  this  other  no- 
tion in  my  head  already — the  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  secure  the  schooner.  The 
Nora  Creina,  she  is,  sixty-four  tons, 
quite  big  enough  for  our  purpose  since 
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the  rice  is  spoiled,  and  the  fastest  thing 
of  her  tonnage  out  of  San  Francisco. 
For  a  bonus  of  two  hundred,  and  a 
monthly  charter  of  three,  I  have  her  for 
my  own  time  ;  wages  and  provisions, 
say  four  hundred  more  :  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  They  began  firing  the  cargo 
out  of  her  (she  was  part  loaded)  near 
two  hours  ago  ;  and  about  the  same 
time  John  Smith  got  the  order  for  the 
stores.     That's  what  I  call  business." 

''No  doubt  of  that,"  said  I.  "But 
the  other  notion  ?  " 

"  Well,  here  it  is,"  said  Jim.  "  You 
agree  with  me  that  Bellairs  was  ready 
to  go  higher  ?  " 

I  saw  where  he  was  coming.  "Yes, 
— and  why  shouldn't  he  ?  "  said  I.  "  Is 
that  the  line?" 

"  That's  the  line,  Loudon  Dodd,"  as- 
sented Jim.  "  If  Bellairs  and  his  prin- 
cipal have  any  desire  to  go  me  better, 
I'm  their  man." 

A  sudden  thought,  a  sudden  fear, 
shot  into  my  mind.  What  if  I  had 
been  right  ?  What  if  my  childish 
pleasantry  had  frightened  the  principal 
away,  and  thus  destroyed  our  chance  ? 
Shame  closed  my  mouth  ;  I  began  in- 
stinctively a  long  course  of  reticence  ; 
and  it  was  without  a  word  of  my  meet- 
ing with  Bellairs,  or  my  discovery  of 
the  address  in  Mission  Street,  that  I 
continued  the  discussion. 

"  Doubtless  fifty  thousand  was  origi- 
nally mentioned  as  a  round  sum,"  said  I, 
"or  at  least,  so  Bellairs  supposed.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  may  be  an  outside 
sum ;  and  to  cover  the  expenses  we 
have  already  incurred  for  the  money 
and  the  schooner — I  am  far  from  blam- 
ing you  ;  I  see  how  needful  it  was  to  be 
ready  for  either  event — but  to  cover 
them  we  shall  want  a  rather  large  ad- 
vance." 

"  Bellairs  will  go  to  sixty  thousand  ; 
it's  my  belief,  if  he  were  properly  han- 
dled, he  would  take  the  hundred,"  re- 
plied Pinkerton.  "Look  back  on  the 
way  the  sale  ran  at  the  end." 

"  That  is  my  own  impression  as  re- 
gards Bellairs,"  I  admitted.  "  The 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  Bel- 
lairs himself  may  be  mistaken  ;  that 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  round  sum 
was  really  an  outside  figure." 

"  Well,  Loudon,  if  that  is  so,"  said 


Jim,  with  extraordinary  gravity  of  face 
and  voice,  "if  that  is  so,  let  him  take 
the  Flying  Scud  at  fifty  thousand,  and 
joy  go  with  her  !     I  prefer  the  loss." 

"  Is  that  so,  Jim  ?  Are  we  dipped  as 
bad  as  that  ?  "  I  cried. 

"We've  put  our  hand  farther  out 
than  we  can  pull  it  in  again,  Loudon," 
he  replied.  "Why,  man,  that  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  before  we  get  clear 
again,  will  cost  us  nearer  seventy.  Yes, 
it  figures  up  overhead  to  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  a  month  ;  and  I  could  do  no 
better,  and  there  isn't  the  man  breathing 
could  have  done  as  well.  It  was  a  mira- 
cle, Loudon.  I  couldn't  but  admire  ray- 
seK.  O,  if  we  had  just  the  four  months ! 
And  you  know,  Loudon,  it  may  still  be 
done.  With  your  energy  and  charm,  if 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  you  can 
run  that  schooner  as  you  ran  one  of 
your  picnics  ;  and  w^e  may  have  luck. 
And,  O,  man !  if  we  do  pull  it  through, 
what  a  dashing  operation  it  will  be ! 
What  an  advertisement !  what  a  thing 
to  talk  of,  and  remember  all  our  lives ! 
However,"  he  broke  off,  suddenh^  "  we 
must  try  the  safe  thing  first.  Here's  for 
the  shyster ! " 

There  was  another  struggle  in  my 
mind,  whether  I  should  even  now  ad- 
mit my  knowledge  of  the  Mission  Street 
address.  But  I  had  let  the  favorable 
moment  slip.  I  had  now,  w^hich  made 
it  the  more  awkward,  not  merely  the 
original  discovery,  but  my  late  sup- 
pression to  confess.  I  could  not  help 
reasoning,  besides,  that  the  more  nat- 
ural course  was  to  approach  the  princi- 
pal by  the  road  of  his  agent's  office  ; 
and  there  weighed  u^Don  my  sj)irits  a 
conviction  that  we  w^ere  already  too 
late,  and  that  the  man  was  gone  two 
hours  ago.  Once  more,  then,  I  held 
my  peace ;  and  after  an  exchange  of 
words  at  the  telephone  to  assure  our- 
selves he  was  at  home,  we  set  out  for 
the  attorney's  office. 

The  endless  streets  of  any  American 
city  pass,  from  one  end  to  another, 
through  strange  degrees  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  splendor  and  distress,  run- 
ning under  the  same  name  between 
monumental  warehouses,  the  dens  and 
taverns  of  thieves,  and  the  sward  and 
shrubbery  of  villas.  In  San  Francisco, 
the   sharp  inequalities  of  the    ground. 
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and  the  sea  bordering  on  so  many  sides, 
greatly  exaggerate  these  contrasts.  The 
street  for  which  we  were  now  bound 
took  its  rise  among  blowing  sands, 
somewhere  in  view  of  the  Lone  Moun- 
tain Cemetery  ;  ran  for  a  term  across 
that  rather  windy  Olympus  of  Nob 
Hill,  or  perhaps  just  skirted  its  fron- 
tier ;  passed  almost  immediately  after 
through  a  stage  of  little  houses,  rather 
impudently  painted,  and  offering  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer  this  diagnostic  pe- 
culiarity, that  the  huge  brass  plates  up- 
on the  small  and  highly-colored  doors 
bore  only  the  first  names  of  ladies — 
Nora  or  Lily  or  Florence  ;  traversed 
China  Town,  where  it  was  doubtless 
undermined  with  opium  cellars,  and  its 
blocks  pierced,  after  the  similitude  of 
rabbit-warrens,  with  a  hundred  doors 
and  passages  and  galleries ;  enjoyed  a 
glimpse  of  high  publicity  at  the  corner 
of  Kearney ;  and  proceeded,  among 
dives  and  warehouses,  toward  the  City 
Front  and  the  region  of  the  water-rats. 
In  this  last  stage  of  its  career,  where  it 
was  both  grimy  and  solitary,  and  alter- 
nately quiet  and  roaring  to  the  wheels 
of  drag's,  we  found  a  certain  house  of 
some  pretension  to  neatness,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  rustic  outside  stair.  On 
the  i^illar  of  the  stair  a  black  plate  bore 
in  gilded  lettering  this  device :  "  Harry 
D.  Bellairs,  Attoniey-at-law.  Consulta- 
tions, 9  to  6."  On  ascending  the  stairs, 
a  door  was  found  to  stand  open  on  the 
balcony,  with  this  further  inscription, 
"Mr.  Bellairs  In." 

"  I  wonder  what  we  do  next,"  said 
I. 

"  Guess  we  sail  right  in,"  returned 
Jim,  and  suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

The  room  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves was  clean,  but  extremely  bare. 
A  rather  old-fashioned  secretaire  stood 
by  the  wall,  wdth  a  chair  drawn  to  the 
desk  ;  in  one  corner  was  a  shelf  with 
haK  a  dozen  law  books  ;  and  I  can  re- 
member literally  not  another  stick  of 
furniture.  One  inference  imposed  it- 
self :  Mr.  Bellairs  was  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  down  and  suffering  his  clients  to 
stand.  At  the  far  end,  and  veiled  by  a 
curtain  of  red  baize,  a  second  door  com- 
municated with  the  interior  of  the  house. 
Hence,  after  some  coughing  and  stamp- 
ing, we  elicited  the  shyster,  who  came 


timorously  forth,  for  all  the  world  like 
a  man  in  fear  of  bodily  assault,  and 
then,  recognizing  his  guests,  suffered 
from  what  I  can  only  call  a  nervous  par- 
oxysm of  courtesy. 

"Mr.  Pinkerton  and  partner!"  said 
he.     "  I  will  go  and  fetch  you  seats." 

"Not  the  least,"  said  Jim.  "No  time. 
Much  rather  stand.  This  is  business, 
Mr.  Bellairs.  This  morning,  as  you 
know,  I  bought  the  wreck.  Flying  Scud." 

The  lawyer  nodded. 

"And  bought  her,"  pursued  my 
friend,  "  at  a  figure  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  cargo  and  the  circum- 
stances, as  they  appeared  ?  " 

"  And  now  you  think  better  of  it,  and 
would  like  to  be  off  with  your  bargain  ? 
I  have  been  figuring  upon  this,"  re- 
turned the  lawyer.  "My  client,  I  will 
not  hide  from  you,  was  displeased  with 
me  for  putting  her  so  high.  I  think  we 
were  both  too  heated,  Mr.  Pinkerton  : 
rivalry — the  spirit  of  competition.  But 
I  will  be  quite  frank — I  know  when  I 
am  dealing  with  gentlemen — and  I  am 
almost  certain,  if  you  leave  the  matter 
in  my  hands,  my  client  would  relieve  you 
of  the  bargain,  so  as  you  would  lose " 
— he  consulted  our  faces  with  gimlet- 
eyed  calculation — "nothing,"  he  added 
shrill}'. 

And  here  Pinkerton  amazed  me. 

"That's  a  little  too  thin,"  said  he. 
"  I  have  the  wreck.  I  know  there's 
boodle  in  her,  and  I  mean  to  keep  her. 
What  I  want  is  some  points  which  may 
save  me  needless  expense,  and  which 
I'm  prepared  to  pay  for,  money  down. 
The  thing  for  you  to  consider  is  just 
this  :  am  I  to  deal  with  you,  or  direct 
with  your  principal  ?  If  you  are  pre- 
pared to  give  me  the  facts  right  off,  why, 
name  your  figure.  Only  on^  thing ! " 
added  Jim,  holding  a  finger  up,  "when 
I  say  '  money  down,'  I  mean  bills  pay- 
able when  the  ship  returns,  and  if  the 
information  proves  reliable.  I  don't 
buy  pigs  in  pokes." 

I  had  seen  the  lawyer's  face  light  up 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  at  the  sound  of 
Jim's  proviso,  miserably  fade.  "I  guess 
you  know  more  about  this  wreck  than  I 
do,  Mr.  Pinkerton,"  said  he.  "I  only 
know  that  I  was  told  to  buy  the  thing, 
and  tried,  and  couldn't." 

"What   I   like   about   you,  Mr.   Bel- 
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laii'R,  is  that  you  waste;  no  tirric,"  said 
Jim.  "Now  then  ;  your  client's  name 
and  address." 

"  On  consideration,"  replied  the  law- 
yer, with  indescribable  furtivity,  "  I 
cannot  see  that  I  am  entitled  to  com- 
municate my  client's  name.  I  will  sound 
him  for  you  with  2:)leasure,  if  you  care 
to  instruct  me  ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  I 
can  give  you  his  address." 

"Very  well,"  said  Jim,  and  put  his 
hat  on.  "  Rather  a  strong  step,  isn't 
it?"  (Between  every  sentence  was  a 
clear  pause.)  "  Not  think  better  of  it? 
Well,  come — call  it  a  dollar  !  " 

"  Mr.  Pinkerton,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  the 
offended  attorney  ;  and  indeed,  I  mj^self 
was  almost  afraid  that  Jim  had  mistaken 
his  man  and  gone  too  far. 

"  No  present  use  for  a  dollar  ?  "  says 
Jim.  "  Well,  look  here,  Mr.  Bellairs  : 
we're  both  busy  men,  and  I'll  go  to  my 
outside  figure  with  you  right  away " 

"  Stop  this,  Pinkerton,"  I  broke  in. 
"  I  know  the  address :  924  Mission 
Street." 

I  do  not  know  whether  Pinkerton  or 
Bellairs  was  the  more  taken  aback. 

"Why  in  snakes  didn't  you  say  so, 
Loudon?  "  cried  my  friend. 

"  You  didn't  ask  for  it  before,"  said 
I,  coloring  to  my  temples  under  his 
troubled  eyes. 

It  was  Bellairs.  who  broke  silence, 
kindly  supplying  me  with  all  that  I  had 
yet  to  learn.  "  Since  you  know  Mr. 
Dickson's  address,"  said  he,  plainly 
burning  to  be  rid  of  us,  "  I  suppose  I 
need  detain  you  no  longer." 

I  do  not  know  how  Pinkerton  felt, 
but  I  had  death  in  my  soul  as  we  came 
down  the  outside  stair,  from  the  den  of 
this  blotched  spider.  My  whole  being 
was  strung,  waiting  for  Jim's  first 
question,  and  prepared  to  blurt  out,  I 
believe,  almost  with  tears,  a  full  avow^al. 
But  my  friend  asked  nothing. 

"  We  must  hack  it,"  said  he,  tearing 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  stand. 
"  No  time  to  be  lost.  You  saw^  how  I 
changed  ground.  No  use  in  paying  the 
shyster's  commission." 

Again  I  expected  a  reference  to  my 
suppression  ;  again  I  was  disappointed. 
It  was  plain  Jim  feared  the  subject,  and 
I  felt  I  almost  hated  him  for  that  fear. 
At  last,  when  we  were  already  in   the 


hack  and  driving  toward  Mission  Street, 
I  could  bear  my  suspense  no  longer. 

"  You  do  not  ask  me  about  that  ad- 
dress," said  I. 

"  No,"  said  he,  quickly  and  timidly. 
"  What  was  it  ?     I  would  like  to  know." 

The  note  of  timidity  offended  me  like 
a  buffet  ;  my  temper  rose  as  hot  as  mus- 
tard. "  I  must  request  you  do  not  ask 
me,"  said  I.  "  It  is  a  matter  I  cannot 
explain." 

The  moment  the  foolish  words  were 
said,  that  moment  I  would  have  given 
worlds  to  recall  them  :  how  much  more, 
when  Pinkerton,  patting  my  hand,  re- 
plied :  "  All  right,  dear  boy  ;  not  an- 
other word  ;  that's  all  done.  I'm  con- 
vinced it's  perfectly  right."  To  return 
upon  the  subject  was  beyond  my  cour- 
age ;  but  I  vowed  inwardly  that  I  should 
do  my  utmost  in  the  future  for  this  mad 
speculation,  and  that  I  would  cut  myself 
in  pieces  before  Jim  should  lose  one 
dollar. 

We  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  ad- 
dress than  I  had  other  things  to  think  of. 

"Mr.  Dickson  ?  He's  gone,"  said  the 
landlady. 

Where  had  he  gone  ? 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  3'ou,"  she  an- 
swered. "  He  was  quite  a  stranger  to 
me." 

"  Did     he     express     his     baggage, 
ma'am  ?  "  asked  Pinkerton. 

"  Hadn't  any,''  was  the  reply.  "  He 
came  last  night  and  left  again  to-day 
with  a  satchel." 

"  When  did  he  leave  ?  "     I  inquired. 

"  It  was  about  noon,"  replied  the 
landlady.  "  Some  one  rang  uj)  the  tele- 
phone, and  asked  for  him  ;  and  I  reckon 
he  got  some  news,  for  he  left  right 
away,  although  his  rooms  were  taken  by 
the  week.  He  seemed  considerable  put 
out  :  I  reckon  it  w^as  a  death." 

My  heart  sank  ;  perhaps  my  idiotic 
jest  had  indeed  driven  him  away  ;  and 
again  I  asked  myself.  Why  ?  and  whirled 
for  a  moment  in  a  vortex  of  untenable 
hypotheses. 

"What  was  he  like,  ma'am?"  Pin- 
kerton w^as  asking,  when  I  returned  to 
consciousness  of  my  surroundings. 

"A  clean  shaved  man,"  said  the 
w^oman,  and  could  be  led  or  driven  into 
no  more  significant  description. 

"Pull  up  at  the  nearest  drug-store," 
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said  Pinkerton  to  the  driver  ;  and  when 
there,  the  telephone  was  put  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  message  sped  to  the  Paci- 
fic Mail  Steamship  Company's  office — 
this  was  in  the  days  before  Spreckels 
had  arisen — "  When  does  the  next  China 
steamer  touch  at  Honolulu  ?  " 

"  The  City  of  Pekin  ;  she  cast  off  the 
dock  to-day,  at  half-past  one,"  came  the 
reply. 

"It's  a  clear  case  of  bolt,"  said  Jim. 
"  He's  skipped,  or  my  name's  not  Pin- 
kerton. He's  gone  to  head  us  off  at  Mid- 
way Island." 

Somehow  I  was  not  so  sure  ;  there 
were  elements  in  the  case,  not  known  to 
Pinkerton — the  fears  of  the  captain,  for 
example — that  inclined  me  otherwise  ; 
and  the  idea  that  I  had  terrified  Mr. 
Dickson  into  flight,  though  resting  on 
so  slender  a  foundation,  clung  obsti- 
nately in  my  mind.  "  Shouldn't  we  see 
the  list  of  passengers  ?  "     I  asked. 

"  Dickson  is  such  a  blamed  common 
name,"  returned  Jim  ;  "  and  then,  as 
like  as  not,  he  would  change  it." 

At  this  I  had  another  intuition,  A 
negative  of  a  street  scene,  taken  uncon- 
sciously when  I  was  absorbed  in  other 
thoughts,  rose  in  my  memory  with  not  a 
feature  blurred  :  a  view,  from  Bellairs's 
doors  as  we  were  coming  down,  of 
muddy  roadway,  passing  drays,  matted 
telegraph  wires,  a  Chinaboy  with  a  bas- 
ket on  his  head,  and  (almost  opposite) 
a  corner  grocery'  with  the  name  of  Dick- 
son in  great  gilt  letters. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "you  are  right;  he 
would  change  it.  And  anyway,  I  don't 
believe  it  was  his  name  at  all ;  I  believe 
he  took  it  from  a  corner  grocery  beside 
Bellairs's." 

"  As  like  as  not,"  said  Jim,  still  stand- 
ing on  the  sidewalk  with  contracted 
brows. 

"Well,  what  shaU  we  do  next?"  I 
asked. 

"  The  natural  thing  would  be  to  rush 
the  schooner,"  he  replied.  "  But  I  don't 
know.  I  telephoned  the  captain  to  go  at 
it  head  down  and  heels  in  air  ;  he  an- 
swered like  a  little  man  ;  and  I  guess 
he's  getting  around.  I  believe,  Loudon, 
we'll  give  Trent  a  chance.  Trent  was  in 
it ;  he  w^as  in  it  up  to  the  neck  ;  even  if 
he  couldn't  buy,  he  could  give  us  the 
straight  tip." 


"I  think  so  too,"  said  I.  "Where 
shall  we  find  him  ?  " 

"  British  consulate,  of  course,"  said 
Jim.  "  And  that's  another  reason  for 
taking  him  first.  We  can  hustle  that 
schooner  up  all  evening  ;  but  when  the 
consulate's  shut,  it's  shut." 

At  the  consulate,  we  learned  that 
Captain  Trent  had  alighted  (such  is  I 
believe  the  classic  phrase)  at  the  What 
Cheer  House.  To  that  large  and  un- 
aristocratic  hostelry  we  drove,  and  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  a  large  clerk,  who 
was  chewing  a  toothpick  and  looking 
straight  before  him. 

"  Captain  Jacob  Trent  ?  " 

"  Gone,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Where  has  he  gone  ?  "  asked  Pink- 
erton. 

"  Cain't  say,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  When  did  he  go  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Don't  know,"  said  the  clerk,  and 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  monarch  of- 
fered us  the  spectacle  of  his  broad  back. 

What  might  have  happened  next  I 
dread  to  picture,  for  Pinkerton's  excite- 
ment had  been  growing  steadily,  and 
now  burned  dangerously  high  ;  but  we 
were  spared  extremities  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  second  clerk. 

"Why!  Mr.  Dodd!"  he  exclaimed, 
running  forward  to  the  counter.  "  Glad 
to  see  you,  sir !  Can  I  do  anything  in 
your  way  ?  " 

How  virtuous  actions  blossom  !  Here 
was  a  young  man  to  whose  pleased  ears 
I  had  rehearsed  Just  before  the  battle, 
mother,  at  some  weekly  picnic  ;  and 
now,  in  that  tense  moment  of  my  life,  he 
came  (from  the  machine)  to  be  my  helper. 

"  Captain  Trent  of  the  wreck  ?  O 
yes,  Mr.  Dodd  ;  he  left  about  twelve  ; 
he  and  another  of  the  men.  The  Kan- 
aka went  earlier  by  the  City  of  Pekin  ; 
I  know  that ;  I  remember  expressing 
his  chest.  Captain  Trent's  ?  I'll  inquire, 
Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  they  were  all  here. 
Here  are  the  names  on  the  register  ; 
perhaps  you  would  care  to  look  at  them 
while  I  go  and  see  about  the  baggage  ?  " 

I  drew  the  book  toward  me,  and  stood 
looking  at  the  four  names  all  written  in 
the  same  hand,  rather  a  big  and  rather 
a  bad  one  :  Trent,  Brown,  Hardy,  and 
(instead  of  Ah  Sing)  Jos.  Amalu. 

"  Pinkerton,"  said  I,  suddenly,  "have 
you  that  Occidental  in  your  pocket  ?  " 
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"Never  left  me,"  said  Pinkerton,  pro- 
ducing the  paper.  I  turned  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  wreck.  "  Here,"  said  1  ; 
"here's  the  name.  'Elias  Goddedaal, 
mate.'  Why  do  we  never  come  across 
Elias  Goddedaal  ?  " 

"  That's  so,"  said  Jim.  "  Was  he  with 
the  rest  in  that  saloon  when  you  saw 
them?" 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  I.  "  They 
were  only  four,  and  there  was  none  that 
behaved  like  a  mate." 

At  this  moment  the  clerk  returned 
with  his  report. 

"  The  captain,"  it  appeared,  "  came 
with  some  kind  of  a  handcart,  and  he 
and  the  man  took  off  three  chests  and  a 
big  satchel.  Our  porter  helped  to  put 
them  on,  but  they  drove  the  cart  them- 
selves. The  porter  thinks  they  went 
down  town.     It  was  about  one." 

"  Still  in  time  for  the  City  of  Peking' 
observed  Jim. 

"  How  many  of  them  were  here  ?  "  I 
inquired. 

"  Three,  sir,  and  the  Kanaka,"  replied 
the  clerk.  "  I  can't  somehow  find  out 
about  the  third,  but  he's  gone  too." 

"  Mr.  Goddedaal,  the  mate,  wasn't 
here  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  Mr.  Dodd,  none  but  what  you 
see,"  says  the  clerk. 

"  Nor  you  never  heard  where  he  was  ?  " 

"  No.  Any  particular  reason  for  find- 
ing these  men,  Mr.  Dodd  ? "  inquired 
the  clerk. 

"  This  gentleman  and  I  have  bought 
the  wreck,"  I  explained  ;  "  we  wished  to 
get  some  information,  and  it  is  very  an- 
noying to  find  the  men  all  gone." 

A  certain  group  had  gradually  formed 
about  us,  for  the  wreck  was  still  a  mat- 
ter of  interest ;  and  at  this,  one  of  the 
bystanders,  a  rough  seafaring  man, 
spoke  suddenly. 

"  I  guess  the  mate  won't  be  gone," 
said  he.  "He's  main  sick  ;  never  left 
the  sick-bay  aboard  the  Tempest ;  so 
they  tell  me.'' 

Jim  took  me  by  the  sleeve.  "  Back 
to  the  consulate,"  said  he. 

But  even  at  the  consulate  nothing  was 
known  of  Mr.  Goddedaal.  The  doctor 
of  the  Tempest  had  certified  him  very 
sick  ;  he  had  sent  his  papers  in,  but 
never  appeared  in  person  before  the 
authorities. 


"  Have  you  a  telephone  laid  on  to  the 
Tempest  ?  "  asked  Pinkerton. 

"  Laid  on  yesterday,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Do  you  mind  asking,  or  letting  me 
ask  V  We  are  verv  anxious  to  get  hold 
of  Mr.  Goddedaal.*^" 

"  All  right,"  said  the  clerk,  and  turn- 
ed to  the  telephone.  "I'm  sorr\;^"  he 
said  presently,  "Mr.  Goddedaal  has  left 
the  shij),  and  no  one  knows  where  he 
is." 

"  Do  you  pay  the  men's  passage 
home  ?  "  I  inquired,  a  sudden  thought 
striking  me. 

"If  they  want  it,"  said  the  clerk; 
"  sometimes  they  don't.  But  we  paid 
the  Kanaka's  passage  to  Honolulu  this 
morning  ;  and  by  what  Captain  Trent 
was  saying,  I  understand  the  rest  are 
going  home  together." 

"  Then  you  haven't  paid  them  ?  "  said  I. 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  clerk. 

"And  you  would  be  a  good  deal 
surprised,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  they  were 
gone  already  ?  "  I  asked. 

"O,  I  should  think  you  were  mis- 
taken," said  he. 

"  Such  is  the  fact,  however,"  said  I. 

"lam  sure  you  must  be  mistaken," 
he  repeated. 

"  May  I  use  your  telephone  one  mo- 
ment ?  "  asked  Pinkerton  ;  and  as  soon 
as  permission  had  been  granted,  I  heard 
him  ring  up  the  printing-office  where 
our  advertisements  were  usually  han- 
dled. More  I  did  not  hear  ;  for  sud- 
denly recalling  the  big,  bad  hand  in  the 
register  of  the  What  Cheer  House,  I 
asked  the  consulate  clerk  if  he  had  a 
specimen  of  Captain  Trent's  writing. 
Whereupon  I  learned  that  the  captain 
could  not  write,  having  cut  his  hand 
open  a  little  before  the  loss  of  the  brig  ; 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  log  even  had 
been  written  up  by  Mr.  Goddedaal,  and 
that  Trent  had  always  signed  with  his 
left  hand.  By  the  time  I  had  gleaned 
this  information,  Pinkerton  was  ready. 

"  That's  all  we  can  do.  Now  for  the 
schooner,"  said  he  ;  "and  by  to-morrow- 
evening  I  lay  hands  on  Goddedaal,  or 
my  name's  not  Pinkerton." 

"  How  have  you  managed  ?  "  I  in- 
quired. 

"You'U  see  before  you  get  to  bed," 
said  Pinkerton.  "And  now,  after  all 
this  backwarding  and  forwarding,  and 
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tliat  hotel  clerk,  and  that  bug  Bellairs, 
it'll  be  a  change  and  a  kind  of  con- 
solation to  see  the  schooner.  I  guess 
things  are  humming  there." 

But  on  the  wharf,  when  we  reached  it, 
there  was  no  sign  of  bustle,  and  but 
for  the  galley  smoke,  no  mark  of  life  on 
ihe^Norah  Creina.  Pinkerton's  face 
grew  pale,  and  his  mouth  straightened, 
as  he  leaped  on  board. 

"Where's  the  captain   of  this ?" 

and  he  left  the  phrase  unfinished,  find- 
ing no  epithet  sufficiently  energetic  for 
his  thoughts. 

It  did  not  appear  whom  or  what  he 
was  addressing  ;  but  a  head,  presum- 
ably the  cook's,  appeared  in  answer  at 
the  galley  door. 

"In  the  cabin,  at  dinner,"  said  the 
cook  deliberately,  chewing  as  he  spoke. 

"  Is  that  cargo  out  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"  None  of  it  ?  " 

"O,  there's  some  of  it  out.  We'll  get 
at  the  rest  of  it  livelier  to-morrow,  I 
guess." 

"I  guess  there'll  be  something  broken 
first,"  said  Pinkerton,  and  strode  to  the 
cabin. 

Here  we  found  a  man,  fat,  dark,  and 
quiet,  seated  gravely  at  what  seemed  a 
liberal  meal.  He  looked  up,  upon  our 
entrance  ;  and  seeing  Pinkerton  con- 
tinue to  stand  facing  him  in  silence, 
hat  on  head,  arms  folded,  and  lips  com- 
pressed, an  expression  of  mingled  won- 
der and  annoyance  began  to  dawn  upon 
his  placid  face. 

"  Well !  "  said  Jim.  "  And  so  this  is 
what  you  call  rushing  around  ?  " 

"Who  are  you?  "  cries  the  captain. 

"  Me  !  I'm  Pinkerton  !  "  retorted  Jim, 
as  though  the  name  had  been  a  talisman. 

"You're  not  very  civil,  whoever  you 
are,"  was  the  repl}*.  But  still  a  certain 
effect  had  been  produced,  for  he  scram- 
bled to  his  feet,  and  added  hastily,  "  A 
man  must  have  a  bit  of  dinner,  you 
know,  Mr.  Pinkerton." 

"  Where's  your  mate  ?  "  snapped  Jim. 

"  He's  up  town,"  returned  the  other. 

"  Up  town  !  "  sneered  Pinkerton. 
"Now  I'll  tell  you  what  you  are  :  you're 
a  Fraud  ;  and  if  I  wasn't  afraid  of  dirty- 
ing my  boot,  I  would  kick  you  and  your 
dinner  into  that  dock." 

"I'll  tell  you  something  too,"  retort- 


ed the  captain,  duskily  flushing.  "I 
wouldn't  sail  this  ship  for  the  man  you 
are,  if  you  went  upon  your  knees.  I've 
dealt  with  gentlemen  up  to  now." 

"  I  can  tell  you  the  names  of  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  you'll  never  deal  with 
any  more,  and  that's  the  whole  of  Long- 
hurst's  gang,"  said  Jim.  "  I'll  put  your 
pipe  out  in  that  quarter,  my  friend. 
Here,  rout  out  your  traps  as  quick  as 
look  at  it,  and  take  your  vermin  along 
with  you.  I'll  have  a  captain  in,  this 
very  night,  that's  a  sailor,  and  some 
sailors  to  work  for  him." 

"  I'll  go  when  I  please,  and  that's  to- 
morrow morning,"  cried  the  captain  af- 
ter us,  as  we  departed  for  the  shore. 

"  There's  something  gone  wrong  with 
the  world  to-day  ;  it  must  have  come 
bottom  up  !  "  wailed  Pinkerton.  "Bel- 
lairs, and  then  the  hotel  clerk,  and  now 
This  Fraud  !  And  what  am  I  to  do  for 
a  captain,  Loudon,  with  Longhurst  gone 
home  an  hour  ago,  and  the  boys  all  scat- 
tered ?  " 

"  I  know,"  said  I.  "  Jump  in  !  "  And 
then  to  the  driver :  "  Do  you  know 
Black  Tom's?" 

Thither  then  we  rattled  ;  passed 
through  the  bar,  and  found  (as  I 
hoped)  Johnson  in  the  enjoyment  of 
club  life.  The  table  had  been  thrust 
upon  one  side  ;  a  South  Sea  merchant 
was  discoursing  music  from  a  mouth- 
organ  in  one  corner  ;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor  Johnson  and  a  fel- 
low-seaman, their  arms  clasped  about 
each  other's  bodies,  somewhat  heavily 
danced.  The  room  was  both  cold  and 
close  ;  a  jet  of  gas,  which  continually 
menaced  the  heads  of  the  performers, 
shed  a  coarse  illumination  ;  the  mouth- 
organ  sounded  shrill  and  dismal  ;  and 
the  faces  of  all  concerned  were  church- 
like in  their  gravity.  It  were,  of  course, 
indelicate  to  interrupt  these  solemn 
frolics  ;  so  we  edged  ourselves  to 
chairs,  for  all  the  world  like  belated 
comers  in  a  concert-room,  and  patiently 
waited  for  the  end.  At  length  the  or- 
ganist, having  exhausted  his  supply  of 
breath,  ceased  abruptly  in  the  middle  of 
a  bar.  With  the  cessation  of  the  strain, 
the  dancers  likewise  came  to  a  full  stop, 
swayed  a  moment,  still  embracing,  and 
then  separated  and  looked  about  the 
circle  for  applause. 
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"  Very  well  danced  !  "  said  one  ;  but 
it  appears  the  compliment  was  not 
strong  enough  for  the  performers,  who 
(forgetful  of  the  proverb)  took  up  the 
tale  in  person. 

"Well!"  said  Johnson.  "I  mayn't 
be  no  sailor,  but  I  can  dance !  " 

And  his  late  partner,  with  an  almost 
pathetic  conviction,  added,  "  My  foot  is 
as  light  as  a  feather." 

Seeing  how  the  wind  set,  you  may  be 
sure  I  added  a  few  words  of  praise  be- 
fore I  carried  Johnson  alone  into  the 
passage  ;  to  whom,  thus  mollified,  I 
told  so  much  as  I  judged  needful  of  our 
situation,  and  begged  him,  if  he  would 
not  take  the  job  himself,  to  find  me  a 
smart  man. 

"Me!"  he  cried.  "I  couldn't  no 
more  do  it  than  I  could  try  to  go  to 
hell!" 

"  I  thought  you  were  a  mate,"  said  I. 

"  So  I  am  a  mate,"  giggled  Johnson, 
"  and  you  don't  catch  me  shipping  no- 
ways else.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  I  be- 
lieve I  can  get  you  Arty  Nares  ;  you  seen 
Arty  ;  first-rate  navigator  and  a  son  of 
a  gun  for  style."  And  he  proceeded  to 
explain  to  me  that  Mr.  Nares,  w^ho  had 
the  promise  of  a  fine  barque  in  six 
months,  after  things  had  quieted  down, 
was  in  the  meantime  living  very  pri- 
vate, and  would  be  pleased  to  have  a 
change  of  air. 

I  called  out  Pinkerton  and  told  him. 
"  Nares !  "  he  cried,  as  soon  as  I  had 
come  to  the  name.  "  I  would  jump  at 
the  chance  of  a  man  that  had  had  Nares's 
trousers  on  !  Why,  Loudon,  he's  the 
smartest  deep-water  mate  out  of  San 
Francisco,  and  draws  his  dividends  reg- 
ular in  service  and  out."  This  hearty 
indorsation  clinched  the  proposal  ; 
Johnson  agreed  to  produce  Nares  be- 
fore six  the  following  morning ;  and 
Black  Tom,  being  called  into  the  con- 
sultation, promised  us  four  smart  hands 
for  the  same  hour,  and  even  (what  ap- 
peared to  all  of  us  excessive)  promised 
them  sober. 

The  streets  were  fully  lighted  when 
we  left  Black  Tom's  :  street  after  street 
sparkling  wdth  gas  or  electricity,  line 
after  line  of  distant  luminaries  climbing 
the  steep  sides  of  hills  towards  the  over- 
vaulting  darkness  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  waters  of  the  bay  in- 


visibly trembled,  a  hundred  ridiiig  lan- 
terns marked  the  position  of  a  hundred 
ships.  The  sea-fox  flew  high  in  heav- 
en ;  and  at  the  level  of  man's  life  and 
business  it  was  clear  and  chill.  By  si- 
lent consent,  we  paid  the  hack  off,  and 
proceeded  arm  in  arm  towards  the 
Poodle  Dog  for  dinner. 

At  one  of  the  first  hoardings,  I  was 
aware  of  a  bill-sticker  at  work  :  it  was 
a  late  hour  for  this  employment,  and  I 
checked  Pinkerton  until  the  sheet 
should  be  unfolded.  This  is  w4iat  I 
read  : — 

TWO  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  REWARD. 

OFFICERS  AND    MEN  OF  THE 

WRECKED    BRIG    FLYING    SCUD 

APPLYING, 
PERSONALLY  OR  BY  LETTER, 

AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  JAMES  PINKERTON,   MONTANA  BLOCK. 

BEFORE  NOON  TO-MOKROW,  TUESDAY,  12tH, 

WILL   RECEIVE 

TWO   HUNDRED    DOLLARS  REWARD. 

"  This  is  your  idea,  Pinkerton !  "  I 
cried. 

"  Yes.  They've  lost  no  time  ;  I'll  say 
that  for  them — not  like  the  Fraud,"  said 
he.  "  But  mind  you,  Loudon,  that's  not 
half  of  it.  The  cream  of  the  idea's  here  : 
we  know  our  man's  sick  ;  well,  a  copy  of 
that  has  been  mailed  to  every  hospital, 
every  doctor,  and  every  drug-store  in 
San  Francisco." 

Of  course,  from  the  nature  of  our 
business,  Pinkerton  could  do  a  thing  of 
the  kind  at  a  figure  extremely  reduced  ; 
for  all  that,  I  was  appalled  at  the  ex- 
travagance, and  said  so. 

"  What  matter  a  few  dollars  now  ?  " 
he  replied  sadly.  "  It's  in  three 
months  that  the  pull  comes,  Loudon." 

We  walked  on  again  in  silence,  not 
without  a  shiver.  Even  at  the  Poodle 
Dog,  we  took  our  food  with  small  ap- 
petite and  less  speech  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  was  warmed  with  a  third  glass 
of  champagne  that  Pinkerton  cleared 
his  throat  and  looked  upon  me  with  a 
deprecating  eye. 

"Loudon,"  said  he,  "  there  was  a  sub- 
ject you  didn't  wish  to  be  referred  to. 
I  only  want  to  do  so  indirectly.  It 
wasn't " — he    faltered — "  it    wasn't    be- 
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cause  you  were  dissatisfied  with  me  ?  " 
he  concluded,  with  a  quaver. 

"  Pinkerton  !  "  cried  I 

"  No,  no,  not  a  word  just  now,"  he 
hastened  to  proceed.  "Let  me  speak 
first.  I  appreciate,  though  I  can't  imi- 
tate, the  deUcacy  of  your  nature  ;  and  I 
can  well  understand  you  would  rather 
die  than  speak  of  it,  and  yet  might  feel 
disappointed.  I  did  think  I  could  have 
done  better  myself.  But  when  I  found 
how  tight  money  was  in  this  city,  and  a 
man  like  Douglas  B.  Longhurst — a 
forty-niner,  the  man  that  stood  at  bay 
in  a  corn  patch  for  five  hours  against 
the  San  Diablo  squatters  —  weakening 
on  the  operation,  I  tell  you,  Loudon,  I 
began  to  despair;  and  —  I  may  have 
made  mistakes,  no  doubt  there  are 
thousands  who  could  have  done  better 
— but  I  give  you  a  loyal  hand  on  it,  I 
did  my  best." 

"My  poor  Jim,"  said  I,  "as  if  I  ever 
doubted  you  !  as  if  I  didn't  know  you 
had  done  wonders  !  All  day  I've  been 
admiring  your  energy  and  resource. 
And  as  for  that  affair " 

"  No,  Loudon,  no  more,  not  a  word 
more !  I  don't  want  to  hear,"  cried 
Jim. 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't 
want  to  tell  you,"  said  I  ;  "  for  it's  a 
thing  I'm  ashamed  of." 

"  Ashamed,  Loudon  ?  O,  don't  say 
that ;  don't  use  such  an  expression 
even  in  jest !  "  protested  Pinkerton. 

"Do  you  never  do  anything  you're 
ashamed  of  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  No,"  says  he,  rolling  his  eyes. 
"Why?  I'm  sometimes  sorry  after- 
wards, when  it  pans  out  different  from 
what  I  figured.  But  I  can't  see  what 
I  would  want  to  be  ashamed  for." 

I  sat  a  while  considering  with  admir- 
ation the  simplicity  of  my  friend's  char- 
acter. Then  I  sighed.  "  Do  you  know, 
Jim,  what  I'm  sorriest  for  ? "  said  I. 
"At  this  rate,  I  can't  be  best  man  at 
your  marriage." 

"  My  marriage  !  "  he  repeated,  echo- 
ing the  sigh.  "No  marriage  for  me 
now.  I'm  going  right  down  to-night  to 
break  it  to  her.  I  think  that's  what's 
shaken  me  all  day.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
no  right  (after  I  was  engaged)  to  oper- 
ate so  widely." 

"  Well,  you  know,  Jim,  it  was  my  do- 


ing, and  you  must  lay  the  blame  on  me," 
said  I. 

"  Not  a  cent  of  it  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  was 
as  eager  as  yourself,  only  not  so  bright 
at  the  beginning.  No  ;  I've  myself  to 
thank  for  it  ;  but  it's  a  wrench." 

While  Jim  departed  on  his  dolorous 
mission,  I  returned  alone  to  the  office, 
lit  the  gas,  and  sat  down  to  reflect  on 
the  events  of  that  momentous  day  :  on 
the  strange  features  of  the  tale  that  had 
been  so  far  unfolded,  the  disappearances, 
the  terrors,  the  great  sums  of  money  ; 
and  on  the  dangerous  and  ungrateful 
task  that  awaited  me  in  the  immediate 
future. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  retrospect  of 
such  affairs,  to  avoid  attributing  to  our- 
selves in  the  past  a  measure  of  the 
knowledge  we  possess  to-day.  But  I 
may  say,  and  yet  be  well  within  the 
mark,  that  I  was  consumed  that  night 
with  a  fever  of  suspicion  and  curiosity  ; 
exhausted  my  fancy  in  solutions,  which 
I  still  dismissed  as  incommensurable 
with  the  facts  ;  and  in  the  mystery  by 
which  I  saw  myself  surrounded,  found  a 
precious  stimulus  for  my  courage  and  a 
convenient  soothing  draught  for  con- 
science. Even  had  all  been  plain  sail- 
ing, I  do  not  hint  that  I  should  have 
drawn  back.  Smuggling  is  one  of  the 
meanest  of  crimes,  for  by  that  we  rob  a 
whole  country  pro  rata,  and  are  there- 
fore certain  to  impoverish  the  poor  :  to 
smuggle  opium  is  an  offence  particularly 
dark,  since  it  stands  related  not  so  much 
to  murder,  as  to  massacre.  Upon  all 
these  points  I  was  quite  clear  ;  my  sym- 
pathy was  all  in  arms  against  my  inter- 
est ;  and  had  not  Jim  been  involved,  I 
could  have  dwelt  almost  with  satisfaction 
on  the  idea  of  my  failure.  But  Jim,  his 
whole  fortune,  and  his  marriage,  de- 
pended upon  my  success  ;  and  I  pre- 
ferred the  interests  of  my  friend  before 
those  of  all  the  islanders  in  the  South 
Seas.  This  is  a  poor,  private  morality, 
if  you  like  ;  but  it  is  mine,  and  the  best 
I  have  ;  and  I  am  not  half  so  much 
ashamed  of  having  embarked  at  all  on 
this  adventure,  as  I  am  proud  that 
(while  I  was  in  it,  and  for  the  sake  of 
my  friend)  I  was  up  early,  and  down 
late,  set  my  own  hand  to  everything, 
took  dangers  as  they  came,  and  for  once 
in  my  life  played  the  man  throughout. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  could  have  desired 
another  field  of  energy  ;  and  I  was  the 
more  grateful  for  the  redeeming  element 
of  mystery.  Without  that,  though  I 
might  have  gone  ahead  and  done  as 
well,  it  would  scarce  have  been  with 
ardor  ;  and  what  inspired  me  that 
night  with  an  impatient  greed  of  the 
sea,  the  island,  and  the  wreck,  was  the 
hope  that  I  might  stumble  there  upon 
the  answer  to  a  hundred  questions,  and 
learn  why  Captain  Trent  fanned  his  red 
face  in  the  exchange,  and  why  Mr.  Dick- 
son fled  from  the  telephone  in  the  Mis- 
sion Street  lodging-house. 


CHAPTER  XL 

IN    WHICH  JIM  AND  I  TAKE    DIFFERENT  WAYS. 

I  WAS  unhappy  when  I  closed  my  eyes  ; 
and  it  was  to  unhappiness  that  I  opened 
them  again  next  morning,  to  a  confused 
sense  of  some  calamity  still  inarticulate, 
and  to  the  consciousness  of  jaded  limbs 
and  of  a  swimming  head.  I  must  have 
lain  for  some  time  inert  and  stupidly 
miserable,  before  I  became  aware  of  a 
reiterated  knocking  at  the  door  ;  with 
which  discovery  all  my  wits  flowed  back 
in  their  accustomed  channels,  and  I  re- 
membered the  sale,  and  the  wreck,  and 
Goddedaal,  and  Nares,  and  Johnson,  and 
Black  Tom,  and  the  troubles  of  yester- 
day, and  the  manifold  engagements  of 
the  day  that  was  to  come.  The  thought 
thrilled  me  like  a  trumpet  in  the  hour 
of  battle.  In  a  moment,  I  had  leaped 
from  bed,  crossed  the  office  where  Pin- 
kerton  lay  in  a  deep  trance  of  sleep  on 
the  convertible  sofa,  and  stood  in  the 
doorway,  in  my  night  gear,  to  receive 
our  visitors. 

Johnson  was  first,  by  way  of  usher, 
smiling.  From  a  little  behind,  with  his 
Sunday  hat  tilted  forward  over  his  brow, 
and  a  cigar  glowing  between  his  lips. 
Captain  Nares  acknowledged  our  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  a  succinct  nod. 
Behind  him  again,  in  the  top  of  the 
stairway,  a  knot  of  sailors,  the  new  crew 
of  the  Nor  ah  Creina,  stood  polishing  the 
wall  with  back  and  elbow.  These  I  left 
without,  to  their  reflections.  But  our 
two  officers  I  carried  at  once  into  the 
office,  where  (taking  Jim  by  the  shoul- 


der) I  shook  him  slowly  into  conscious- 
ness. He  sat  up,  all  abroad  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  stared  on  the  new  captain. 

"Jim,"  said  I,  "this  is  Captain  Nares. 
Captain,  Mr.  Pinkerton." 

Nares  repeated  his  curt  nod,  still 
without  speech  ;  and  I  thought  he  held 
us  both  under  a  watchful  scrutiny. 

"  Oh  ! "  says  Jim,  "  this  is  Cai:)tain 
Nares,  is  it  ?  Good  morning.  Captain 
Nares.  Happy  to  have  the  pleasui-e  of 
your  acquaintance,  sir.  I  know  you 
well  by  reputation." 

Perhaj)S,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  this  was  scarce  a  welcome 
speech.  At  least,  Nares  received  it  with 
a  grunt. 

"  Well,  Captain,"  Jim  continued,  "you 
know  about  the  size  of  the  business  ? 
You're  to  take  the  Norah  Creina  to 
Midway  Island,  break  uj)  a  wreck,  call 
at  Honolulu,  and  back  to  this  port  ?  I 
suppose  that's  understood  ?  " 

"  Well,"  returned  Nares,  with  the 
same  unamiable  reserve,  "for  a  reason, 
which  I  guess  you  know,  the  cruise  may 
suit  me  ;  but  there's  a  point  or  two  to 
settle.  We  shall  have  to  talk,  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton. But  whether  I  go  or  not, 
somebody  will ;  there's  no  sense  in  los- 
ing time  ;  and  3'ou  might  give  Mr.  John- 
son a  note,  let  him  take  the  hands  right 
down,  and  set  to  overhaul  the  rigging. 
The  beasts  look  sober,"  he  added,  with 
an  air  of  gjreat  disgust,  "  and  need  put- 
ting to  work  to  keep  them  so." 

This  being  agreed  upon,  Nares 
watched  his  subordinate  dej^art  and 
drew  a  visible  breath. 

"And  now  we're  alone  and  can  talk," 
said  he.  "  Wliat's  this  thing  about  ? 
It's  been  advertised  like  Barnum's  mu- 
seum ;  that  poster  of  yours  has  set  the 
front  talking  ;  that's  an  objection  in  it- 
self, for  I'm  laying  a  little  dark  just 
now  ;  and  anyway,  before  I  take  the 
ship,  I  require  to  know  what  I'm  going 
after." 

Thereupon  Pinkerton  gave  him  the 
whole  tale,  beginning  with  a  business- 
like precision,  and  working  himself  up, 
as  he  went  on,  to  the  boiling-point  of 
narrative  enthusiasm.  Nares  sat  and 
smoked,  hat  still  on  head,  and  acknowl- 
edged each  fresh  feature  of  the  story 
with  a  frowning  nod.  But  his  pale  blue 
eyes  betrayed  him,  and  lighted  visibly. 
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"  Now  you  see  for  yourself,"  Pinkerton 
concluded  :  "  there's  every  last  chance 
that  Trent  has  skipped  to  Honolulu,  and 
it  won't  take  much  of  that  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  chai-ter  a  smart  schooner 
down  to  Midway.  Here's  where  I  want 
a  man ! "  cried  Jim,  with  contagious 
energy.  "  That  wreck's  mine  ;  I've  paid 
for  it,  money  down  ;  and  if  it's  got  to  be 
fought  for,  I  want  to  see  it  fought  for 
lively.  If  you're  not  back  in  ninety 
days,  I  tell  you  plainly,  I'll  make  one  of 
the  biggest  busts  ever  seen  u23on  this 
coast  ;  it's  life  or  death  for  Mr.  Dodd  and 
me.  As  like  as  not,  it'll  come  to  grapples 
on  the  island  ;  and  w^hen  I  heard  your 
name  last  night — and  a  blame'  sight 
more  this  morning  when  I  saw  the  eye 
you've  got  in  your  head — I  said,  '  Nares 
is  good  enough  for  me  ! '  " 

"  I  guess,"  observed  Nares,  studying 
the  ash  of  his  cigar,  "  the  sooner  I  get 
that  schooner  outside  the  Farallones, 
the  better  you'll  be  pleased." 

"  You're  the  man  I  dreamed  of ! " 
cried  Jim,  bouncing  on  the  bed. 
"  There's  not  five  per  cent,  of  fraud  in 
all  your  carcase." 

"  Just  hold  on,"  said  Nares.  "  There's 
another  point.  I  heard  some  talk  about 
a  supercargo." 

"  That's  Mr.  Dodd,  here,  my  partner," 
replied  Jim. 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  returned  the  captain, 
dr^dy.  "One  captain's  enough  for  any 
ship  that  ever  I  was  aboard." 

"  Now,  don't  you  start  disappointing 
me,"  said  Pinkerton  ;  "  for  you're  talk- 
ing without  thought.  I'm  not  going  to 
give  you  the  run  of  the  books  of  this 
firm,  am  I  ?  I  guess  not.  Well,  this  is 
not  only  a  cruise  ;  it's  a  business  opera- 
tion ;  and  that's  in  the  hands  of  my 
partner.  You  sail  that  ship,  you  see  to 
breaking  up  that  wreck  and  keeping  the 
men  upon  the  jump,  and  you'll  find 
your  hands  about  full.  Only,  no  mis- 
take about  one  thing  :  it  has  to  be  done 
to  Mr.  Dodd's  satisfaction  ;  for  it's  Mr. 
Dodd  that's  paying." 

"  I'm  accustomed  to  give  satisfaction," 
said  Mr.  Nares,  with  a  dark  flush. 

"  And  so  you  will  here  !  "  cried  Pink- 
erton. "  I  understand  you.  You're 
prickly  to  handle,  but  you're  straight 
all  through." 

"  The  position's  got  to  be  understood. 


though,"  returned  Nares,  perhaps  a 
trifle  mollified.  "  My  position,  I  mean. 
I'm  not  going  to  ship  sailing-master  ; 
it's  enough  out  of  my  way  already,  to 
set  a  foot  on  this  mosquito  schooner." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  retorted  Jim, 
with  an  indescribable  twinkle  :  "  you 
just  meet  me  on  the  ballast,  and  we'll 
make  it  a  barquentine." 

Nares  laughed  a  little  ;  tactless  Pink- 
erton had  once  more  gained  a  victory 
in  tact.  "  Then  there's  another  point," 
resumed  the  captain,  tacitly  relinquish- 
ing the  last.  "  How  about  the  own- 
ers ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  leave  that  to  me  ;  I'm  one 
of  Longhurst's  crowd,  you  know,"  said 
Jim,  with  sudden  bristling  vanity. 
"Any  man  that's  good  enough  for  me, 
is  good  enough  for  them." 

"  Who  are  they  ?  "  asked  Nares. 

"  M'Intyre  and  Spittal,"  said  Jim. 

"  Oh,  well,  give  me  a  card  of  yours," 
said  the  captain  ;  "  you  needn't  bother 
to  write  ;  I  keep  M'Intyre  and  Spittal 
in  my  vest-pocket." 

Boast  for  boast  ;  it  was  always  thus 
with  Nares  and  Pinkerton — the  two 
vainest  men  of  my  acquaintance.  And 
having  thus  reinstated  himself  in  his 
own  opinion,  the  captain  rose,  and,  with 
a  couple  of  his  stiff  nods,  departed. 

"  Jim,"  I  cried,  as  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him,  "  I  don't  like  that  man." 

"  You've  just  got  to,  Loudon,"  re- 
turned Jim.  "  He's  a  typical  American 
seaman — brave  as  a  lion,  full  of  resource, 
and  stands  high  with  his  owners.  He's 
a  man  with  a  record." 

"  For  brutality  at  sea,"  said  I. 

"  Say  what  you  like,"  exclaimed  Pink- 
erton, "  it  was  a  good  hour  we  got  him 
in  ;  I'd  trust  Mamie's  life  to  him  to-mor- 


row. 


"  Well,  and  talking  of  Mamie  ?  "  says  I. 

Jim  paused  with  his  trousers  half  on. 
"  She's  the  gallantest  little  soul  God 
ever  made  !  "  he  cried.  "  Loudon,  I'd 
meant  to  knock  you  up  last  night,  and 
I  hope  you  won't  take  it  unfriendly  that 
I  didn't.  I  went  in  and  looked  at  you 
asleep  ;  and  I  saw  you  were  all  broken 
up,  and  let  you  be.  The  news  would 
keep,  anyway  ;  and  even  you,  Loudon, 
couldn't  feel  it  the  same  way  as  I  did." 

"  What  news  ?  "  I  asked. 

"It's  this  way,"  says   Jim.     "I  told 
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her  how  we  stood,  and  that  I  backed 
down  from  marrying.  '  Are  you  tired 
of  me  ? '  says  she  :  God  bless  her ! 
Well,  I  explained  the  whole  thing  over 
again,  the  chance  of  smash,  your  ab- 
sence unavoidable,  the  point  1  made  of 
having  you  for  the  best  man,  and  that. 
'  If  you're  not  tired  of  me,  I  think  I  see 
one  way  to  manage,'  says  she.  '  Let's 
get  married  to-morrow,  and  Mr.  Loudon 
can  be  best  man  before  he  goes  to  sea.' 
That's  how  she  said  it,  crisp  and  bright, 
like  one  of  Dickens's  characters.  It  was 
no  good  for  me  to  talk  about  the  smash. 
'  You'll  want  me  all  the  more,'  she  said. 
Loudon,  I  only  pray  I  can  make  it  up 
to  her  ;  I  prayed  for  it  last  night  be- 
side your  bed,  while  you  lay  sleeping — 
for  you,  and  Mamie  and  myself  ;  and — 
I  don't  know  if  you  quite  believe  in 
prayer,  I'm  a  bit  IngersoUian  myself — 
but  a  kind  of  sweetness  came  over  me, 
and  I  couldn't  help  but  think  it  was  an 
answer.  Never  was  a  man  so  lucky  ! 
You  and  me  and  Mamie  ;  it's  a  triple 
cord,  Loudon.  If  either  of  you  were  to 
die  !  And  she  likes  3'ou  so  much,  and 
thinks  you  so  accomplished  and  dis- 
tingue-looking, and  was  just  as  set  as  I 
was  to  have  you  for  best  man.  '  Mr. 
Loudon,'  she  calls  you  ;  seems  to  me  so 
friendly  !  And  she  sat  up  till  three  in 
the  morning  fixing  up  a  costume  for  the 
marriage  ;  it  did  me  good  to  see  her, 
Loudon,  and  to  see  that  needle  going, 
going,  and  to  say  '  All  this  hurry,  Jim, 
is  just  to  marry  you  ! '  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve it  ;  it  was  so  Hke  some  blame' 
fairy  story.  To  think  of  those  old  tin- 
type times  about  turned  my  head  ;  I 
was  so  unrefined  then,  and  so  illiterate, 
and  so  lonesome  ;  and  here  I  am  in 
clover,  and  I'm  blamed  if  I  can  see  what 
I've  done  to  deserve  it." 

So  he  poured  forth  mth  innocent 
volubility  the  fulness  of  his  heart  ;  and 
I,  from  these  irregular  communications, 
must  pick  out,  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little,  the  particulars  of  his  new  plan. 
They  were  to  be  married,  sure  enough, 
that  day  ;  the  wedding  breakfast  was  to 
be  at  Frank's  ;  the  evening  to  be  passed 
in  a  visit  of  God-speed  aboard  the 
Noi'ah  Creina ;  and  then  we  were  to 
part,  Jim  and  I,  he  to  his  married  life, 
I  on  my  sea-enterprise.  If  ever  I  cher- 
ished an  ill-feeling  for  Miss  Mamie,  I 


forgave  her  now  ;  so  brave  and  kind,  so 
pretty  and  venturesome,  was  her  deci- 
sion. The  weather  frowned  overhead 
with  a  leaden  sky,  and  San  Francisco 
had  never  (in  all  my  experience)  looked 
so  bleak,  and  gaunt,  and  shoddy,  and 
crazy,  like  a  city  prematurely  old  ;  but 
through  all  my  wanderings  and  errands 
to  and  fro,  by  the  dock  side  or  in  the 
jostling  street,  among  rude  sounds  and 
ugly  sights,  there  ran  in  m}^  mind,  like 
a  tiny  strain  of  music,  the  thought  of 
my  friend's  happiness. 

For  that  was  indeed  a  day  of  many 
and  incongruous  occupations.  Break- 
fast was  scarcely  swallowed,  before  Jim 
must  run  to  the  City  HaU  and  Frank's 
about  the  cares  of  marriage,  and  I  hurry 
to  John  Smith's  upon  the  account  of 
stores,  and  thence,  on  a  visit  of  certifi- 
cation, to  the  Nor  ah  Creina.  Me  thought 
she  looked  smaller  than  ever,  sundry 
great  ships  overspiring  her  from  close 
without.  She  was  ah'eady  a  nightmare 
of  disorder  ;  and  the  wharf  alongside 
was  piled  with  a  world  of  casks,  and 
cases,  and  tins,  and  tools,  and  coils  of 
rope,  and  miniature  barrels  of  giant 
powder,  such  as  it  seemed  no  human 
ingenuity  could  stuff  on  board  of  her. 
Johnson  was  in  the  waist,  in  a  red  shirt 
and  dungaree  trousers,  his  eye  kindled 
with  activity.  With  him  I  exchanged  a 
word  or  two  ;  thence  stepped  aft  along 
the  narrow  alleyway  between  the  house 
and  the  rail,  and  down  the  companion 
to  the  main  cabin,  w  here  the  captain  sat 
with  the  commissioner  at  ^^ine. 

I  gazed  with  dissatisfaction  at  the 
little  box  which  for  many  a  day  I  was 
to  caU  home.  On  the  starboard  was  a 
state-room  for  the  captain ;  on  the  port, 
a  pair  of  frowsy  berths,  one  over  the 
other,  and  abutting  astern  upon  the  side 
of  an  unsavory  cupboard.  The  waUs 
were  yellow  and  damp,  the  fioor  black 
and  greasy  ;  there  was  a  prodigious  lit- 
ter of  straw,  old  newspapers,  and  broken 
packing-cases  ;  and  by  way  of  ornament, 
only  a  glass-rack,  a  thermometer  pre- 
sented "  with  compliments  "  of  some 
advertising  whiskey-dealer,  and  a  swing- 
ing lamp.  It  was  hard  to  foresee  that, 
before  a  week  was  up,  I  should  regard 
that  cabin  as  cheerful,  Hghtsome,  airy, 
and  even  spacious. 

I  was  presented  to  the  commissioner, 
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and  to  a  young  friend  of  his  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  for  the  purpose 
(apparently)  of  smoking  cigars  ;  and 
after  we  had  pledged  one  another  in  a 
glass  of  California  port,  a  trifle  sweet 
and  sticky  for  a  morning  beverage,  the 
functionary  spread  his  papers  on  the 
table,  and  the  hands  were  summoned. 
Down  they  trooped,  accordingly,  into 
the  cabin  ;  and  stood  eying  the  ceiling 
or  the  floor,  the  picture  of  sheepish  em- 
barrassment, and  with  a  common  air  of 
wanting  to  expectorate  and  not  quite 
daring.  In  admirable  contrast,  stood 
the  Chinese  cook,  easy,  dignified,  set 
apart  by  spotless  raiment,  the  hidalgo 
of  the  seas. 

I  dare  say  you  never  had  occasion  to 
assist  at  the  farce  which  followed.  Our 
shipping  laws  in  the  United  States 
(thanks  to  the  inimitable  Dana)  are  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  paternal  stringency, 
and  proceed  throughout  on  the  hypoth- 
esis that  poor  Jack  is  an  imbecile,  and 
the  other  parties  to  the  contract,  rogues 
and  ruffians.  A  long  and  wordy  paper 
of  precautions,  a  fo'c's'le  bill  of  rights, 
must  be  read  separately  to  each  man.  I 
had  now  the  benefit  of  hearing  it  five 
times  in  brisk  succession  ;  and  you 
would  suppose  I  was  acquainted  with 
its  contents.  But  the  commissioner 
(worthy  man)  spends  his  days  in  doing 
little  else  ;  and  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  parallel  case  of  the  irreverent  cur- 
ate, we  need  not  be  surprised  that  he 
took  the  passage  tempo  prestissimo,  in 
one  roulade  of  gabble — that  I,  with  the 
trained  attention  of  an  educated  man, 
could  gather  but  a  fraction  of  its  import 
— and  the  sailors  nothing.  No  profan- 
ity in  giving  orders,  no  sheath-knives, 
Midway  Island  and  any  other  port  the 
master  may  direct,  not  to  exceed  six 
calendar  months,  and  to  this  port  to  be 
paid  off ;  so  it  seemed  to  run,  with  sur- 
prising verbiage  ;  so  ended.  And  with 
the  end,  the  commissioner,  in  each  case, 
fetched  a  deep  breath,  resumed  his  nat- 
ural voice,  and  proceeded  to  business. 
"Now,  my  man,"  he  would  say,  "you 
ship  A.  B.  at  so  many  dollars,  American 
gold  coin.  Sign  your  name  here,  if  you 
have  one,  and  can  write."  Whereupon, 
and  the  name  (with  infinite  hard  breath- 
ing) being  signed,  the  commissioner 
would  proceed  to  fill  in  the  man's  ap- 


pearance, height,  etc.,  on  the  official 
form.  In  this  task  of  literary  portraiture 
he  seemed  to  rely  wholly  upon  terapera- 
ment ;  for  I  could  not  perceive  him  to 
cast  one  glance  on  any  of  his  models. 
He  was  assisted,  however,  by  a  running 
commentary  from  the  captain  :  "  Hair 
blue  and  eyes  red,  nose  five  foot  seven, 
and  stature  broken  " — jests  as  old,  pre- 
sumably, as  the  American  marine  ;  and, 
like  the  similar  pleasantries  of  the  bil- 
liard board,  perennially  relished.  The 
highest  note  of  humor  was  reached  in 
the  case  of  the  Chinese  cook,  who  was 
shipped  under  the  name  of  "  One  Lung," 
to  the  sound  of  his  own  protests  and  the 
self-approving  chuckles  of  the  function- 
ary. 

"•  Now,  Captain,"  said  the  latter,  when 
the  men  were  gone,  and  he  had  bundled 
up  his  papers,  "  the  law  requires  you  to 
carry  a  slop-chest  and  a  chest  of  medi- 
cines." 

"I  guess  I  know  that,"  said  Nares. 

"  I  guess  you  do,"  returned  the  com- 
missioner, and  helped  himself  to  port. 

But  when  he  was  gone,  I  appealed  to 
Nares  on  the  same  subject,  for  I  was 
well  aware  we  carried  none  of  these 
provisions. 

"  Well,"  drawled  Nares,  "  there's  sixty 
pounds  of  niggerhead  on  the  quay,  isn't 
there  ?  and  twenty  pounds  of  salts  ;  and 
I  never  travel  without  some  painkiller 
in  my  gripsack." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  richer. 
The  captain  had  the  usual  sailor's  pro- 
vision of  quack  medicines,  with  which, 
in  the  usual  sailor  fashion,  he  would 
daily  drug  himself,  disj)laying  an  ex- 
treme inconstancy,  and  flitting  from 
Kennedy's  Red  Discovery  to  Kennedy's 
White,  and  from  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  to 
Mother  Seigel's  Syrup.  And  there 
were,  besides,  some  mildewed  and  half- 
empty  bottles,  the  labels  obliterated, 
over  which  Nares  would  sometimes  sniff 
and  speculate.  "  Seems  to  smell  like 
diarrhoea  stuff,"  he  would  remark.  "I 
wish't  I  knew,  and  I  would  try  it."  But 
the  slop-chest  was  indeed  represented 
by  the  plugs  of  niggerhead,  and  noth- 
ing else.  Thus  paternal  laws  are  made, 
thus  they  are  evaded  ;  and  the  schooner 
put  to  sea,  like  plenty  of  her  neighbors, 
lial^le  to  a  fine  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

This  characteristic  scene,  which  has 
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delayed  me  overlong,  was  but  a  moment 
in  that  day  of  exercise  and  agitation.  To 
lit  out  a  schooner  for  sea,  and  improvise 
a  marriage  between  dawn  and  dusk,  in- 
volves heroic  effort.  All  day  Jim  and  I 
ran,  and  tramped,  and  laughed,  and 
came  near  crying,  and  fell  in  sudden 
anxious  consultations,  and  were  sped 
(with  a  prepared  sarcasm  on  our  lips) 
to  some  fallacious  milliner,  and  made 
dashes  to  the  schooner  and  John 
Smith's,  and  at  every  second  comer 
were  reminded  (by  our  own  huge  pos- 
ters) of  our  desperate  estate.  Between 
whiles,  I  had  found  the  time  to  hover  at 
some  half-a-dozen  jewellers'  windows ; 
and  my  present,  thus  intemperately 
chosen,  was  graciously  accepted.  I  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  was  the  last  (though 
not  the  least)  of  my  concerns,  before  the 
old  minister,  shabby  and  benign,  was 
routed  from  his  house  and  led  to  the 
office  like  a  performing  poodle ;  and 
there,  in  the  growing  dusk,  under  the 
cold  glitter  of  Thirteen  Star,  two  hun- 
dred strong,  and  beside  the  garish 
glories  of  the  agricultural  engine,  Mamie 
and  Jim  were  made  one.  The  scene  was 
incongruous,  but  the  business  pretty, 
whimsical,  and  affecting :  the  type- 
writers with  such  kindly  faces  and  fine 
posies,  Mamie  so  demure,  and  Jim — how 
shall  I  describe  that  poor,  transfigured 
Jim  ?  He  began  by  taking  the  minister 
aside  to  the  far  end  of  the  office.  I 
knew  not  what  he  said,  but  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  he  was  protesting  his 
unfitness  ;  for  he  wept  as  he  said  it : 
and  the  old  minister,  himself  genuinely 
moved,  was  heard  to  console  and  en- 
courage him,  and  at  one  time  to  use  this 
expression  :  "I  assure  you,  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton,  there  are  not  many  w^ho  can  say  so 
much "  —  from  which  I  gathered  that 
my  friend  had  tempered  his  self-accusa- 
tions with  at  least  one  legitimate  boast. 
From  this  ghostly  counselling,  Jim 
turned  to  me  ;  and  though  he  never  got 
beyond  the  explosive  utterance  of  my 
name  and  one  fierce  handgrip,  com- 
municated some  of  his  own  emotion, 
like  a  charge  of  electricity,  to  his  best 
man.  We  stood  up  to  the  ceremony  at 
last,  in  a  general  and  kindly  discompos- 
ure. Jim  was  all  abroad  ;  and  the  divine 
himself  betrayed  his  sympathy  in  voice 
and   demeanor,   and   concluded  with  a 


fatherly  allocution,  in  which  he  congrat- 
ulated Mamie  (calling  her  "my  dear") 
upon  the  fortune  of  an  excellent  hus- 
band, and  protested  he  had  rarely  mar- 
ried a  more  interesting  couple.  At  this 
stage,  like  a  glory  descending,  there  was 
handed  in,  ex  niachina,  the  card  of 
Douglas  B.  Longhurst,  with  congratula- 
tions and  four  dozen  Perrier-Jouet.  A 
bottle  was  opened  ;  and  the  minister 
pledged  the  bride,  and  the  bridesmaids 
simpered  and  tasted,  and  I  made  a 
speech  with  airy  bacchanalianism,  glass 
in  hand.  But  j)oor  Jim  must  leave  the 
wine  untasted.  "Don't  touch  it,"  I  had 
found  the  opportunity  to  whisper  ;  "  in 
your  state,  it  will  make  you  as  drunk  as 
a  fiddler."  And  Jim  had  wrung  my 
hand,  with  a  "  God  bless  you,  Loudon ! 
— saved  me  again  !  " 

Hard  following  upon  this,  the  supper 
passed  off'  at  Frank's  with  somewhat 
tremulous  gayety.  And  thence,  with 
one-half  of  the  Perrier-Jouet — I  would 
accept  no  more — we  voyaged  in  a  hack 
to  the  Nor  ah  Creina. 

"  What  a  dear  little  ship  ! "  cried 
Mamie,  as  oui'  miniature  craft  was 
pointed  out  to  her.  And  then,  on  sec- 
ond thought,  she  turned  to  the  best 
man.  "  And  how  brave  you  must  be, 
Mr.  Dodd,"  she  cried,  "to  go  in  that 
tiny  thing  so  far  upon  the  ocean  !  "  And 
I  perceived  I  had  risen  in  the  lady's  es- 
timation. 

The  dear  little  ship  presented  a  hor- 
rid picture  of  confusion,  and  its  occu- 
pants of  weariness  and  ill -humor. 
From  the  cabin  the  cook  was  storing 
tins  into  the  lazarette,  and  the  four 
hands,  sweaty  and  sullen,  were  passing 
them  from  one  to  another  from  the 
waist.  Johnson  was  three  parts  asleep 
over  the  table  ;  and  in  his  bunk,  in  his 
own  cabin,  the  captain  soui'ly  chewed 
and  puffed  at  a  cigar. 

"  See  here,"  he  said,  rising  ;  "  you'll 
be  sorry  you  came.  We  can't  stop 
work  if  we're  to  get  away  to-morrow. 
A  ship  getting  ready  for  sea  is  no  place 
for  people,  anyway.  You'll  only  inter- 
rupt my  men." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  answering  some- 
thing tart  ;  but  Jim,  who  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  breed,  as  he  was  with  most 
things  that  had  a  bearing  on  aftaii'S, 
made  haste  to  pour  in  oil. 
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"  Captain,"  lie  said,  "  I  know  we're  a 
nuisance  here,  and  that  you've  had  a 
rough  time.  But  all  we  want  is  that 
you  should  drink  one  glass  of  wine  with 
us,  Perrier-Jouet,  from  Longhurst,  on 
the  occasion  of  my  marriage,  and  Lou- 
don's— Mr.  Dodd's — departure." 

"  Well,  it's  your  lookout,"  said  Nares. 
*'  I  don't  mind  half  an  hour.  Spell,  O  !  " 
he  added  to  the  men  ;  "go  and  kick 
your  heels  for  haK  an  hour,  and  then 
you  can  turn  to  again  a  trifle  livelier. 
Johnson,  see  if  you  can't  wipe  off  a  chair 
for  the  lady." 

His  tone  was  no  more  gracious  than 
his  language  ;  but  when  Mamie  had 
turned  upon  him  the  soft  fire  of  her 
eyes,  and  informed  him  that  he  w^as  the 
first  sea-captain  she  had  ever  met,  ''  ex- 
cept captains  of  steamers,  of  course  " — 
she  so  qualified  the  statement — and  had 
expressed  a  lively  sense  of  his  courage, 
and  perhaps  implied  (for  I  suppose  the 
arts  of  ladies  are  the  same  as  those  of 
men)  a  modest  consciousness  of  his  good 
looks,  our  bear  began  insensibly  to 
soften  ;  and  it  was  already  part  as  an 
apology,  though  still  with  unaffected 
heat  of  temper,  that  he  volunteered 
some  sketch  of  his  annoyances. 

"  A  pretty  mess  we've  had,"  said  he. 
"  Half  the  stores  were  wrong  ;  I'll  wring 
John  Smith's  neck  for  him  some  of  these 
days.  Then  two  newspaper  beasts  came 
down,  and  tried  to  raise  copy  out  of 
me,  till  I  threatened  them  with  the  first 
thing  handy  ;  and  then  some  kind  of 
missionary  bug,  wanting  to  work  his 
passage  to  Raiatea  or  somewhere.  I 
told  him  I  would  take  him  off  the 
wharf  with  the  butt  end  of  my  boot, 
and  he  went  away  cursing.  This  ves- 
sel has  been  depreciated  by  the  look 
of  him." 

While  the  captain  spoke,  with  his 
strange,  humorous,  arrogant  abrupt- 
ness, I  observed  Jim  to  be  sizing  him 
up,  like  a  thing  at  once  quaint  and  fa- 
miliar, and  with  a  scrutiny  that  was 
both  curious  and  knowing. 

"  One  word,  dear  boy,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing suddenly  to  me.  And  when  he  had 
drawn  me  on  deck,  "  That  man,"  says 
he,  "  will  carry  sail  till  your  hair  grows 
white  ;  but  never  you  let  on,  never 
breathe  a  word.  I  know  his  line  :  he'll 
die  before  he'll  take  advice  ;  and  if  you 


get  his  back  up,  he'll  run  you  right  un- 
der. I  don't  often  jam  in  my  advice, 
Loudon  ;  and  when  I  do,  it  means  I'm 
thoroughly  posted." 

The  little  party  in  the  cabin,  so  disas- 
trously begun,  finished,  under  the  mel- 
lowing influence  of  wine  and  woman,  in 
excellent  feeling  and  with  some  hilarity. 
Mamie,  in  a  plush  Gainsborough  hat 
and  a  gown  of  wine-colored  silk,  sat, 
an  apparent  queen,  among  her  rude 
surrounding  and  companions.  The 
dusky  litter  of  the  cabin  set  off  her 
radiant  trimness  ;  tarry  Johnson  was  a 
foil  to  her  fair  beauty  ;  she  glowed  in 
that  poor  place,  fair  as  a  star  ;  until 
even  I,  who  was  not  usually  of  her  ad- 
mirers, caught  a  spark  of  admiration  ; 
and  even  the  captain,  who  was  in  no 
courtly  humor,  proposed  that  the  scene 
should  be  commemorated  by  my  pencil. 
It  was  the  last  act  of  the  evening.  Hur- 
riedly as  I  went  about  my  task,  the  half- 
hour  had  lengthened  out  to  more  than 
three  before  it  was  completed  ;  Mamie 
in  full  value,  the  rest  of  the  party  fig- 
uring in  outline  only,  and  the  artist  him- 
self introduced  in  a  back  view,  which 
was  pronounced  a  likeness.  But  it  was 
to  Mamie  that  I  devoted  the  best  of  my 
attention  ;  and  it  was  with  her  I  made 
my  chief  success. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  "  am  I  really  like 
that?  No  wonder  Jim  .  .  ."  She 
paused.  "  Why  it's  just  as  lovely  as  he's 
good  ! "  she  cried  ;  an  epigram  which 
was  appreciated,  and  repeated  as  we 
made  our  salutations,  and  called  out 
after  the  retreating  couple  as  they 
passed  away  under  the  lamplight  on 
the  wharf. 

Thus  it  was  that  our  farewells  were 
smuggled  through  an  ambuscade  of 
laughter,  and  the  parting  over  ere  I 
knew  it  was  begun.  The  figures  van- 
ished, the  steps  died  away  along  the 
silent  city  front ;  on  board,  the  men  had 
returned  to  their  labors,  the  captain  to 
his  solitary  cigar  ;  and  after  that  long 
and  complex  day  of  business  and  emo- 
tion, I  was  at  last  alone  and  free.  It 
was,  perhaps,  chiefly  fatigue  that  made 
my  heart  so  heavy.  I  leaned  at  least 
upon  the  house,  and  stared  at  the  foggy 
heaven,  or  over  the  rail  at  the  wavering 
reflection  of  the  lamps,  like  a  man  that 
was   quite   done  with  hope   and  would 
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have  welcomed  the  asylum  of  the  grave. 
And  all  at  once,  as  I  thus  stood,  the 
City  of  Pekin  flashed  into  my  mind, 
racing  her  thirteen  knots  for  Honolulu, 
with  the  hated  Trent  —  perhaps  with 
the  mysterious  Godded aal — on  board  ; 
and  with  the  thought,  the  blood  leaped 
and  careered  through  all  my  body.  It 
seemed  no  chase  at  all ;  it  seemed  we 
had  no  chance,  as  we  lay  there  bound 
to  iron  j^illars,  and  fooling  away  the 
precious  moments  over  tins  of  beans. 
"  Let  them  get  there  first !  "  I  thought. 
"  Let  them  !  We  can't  be  long  behind." 
And  from  that  moment,  I  date  myself  a 
man  of  a  rounded  experience  :  nothing 
had  lacked  but  this,  that  I  should  enter- 
tain and  welcome  the  grim  thought  of 
bloodshed. 

It  was  long  before  the  toil  remitted 
in  the  cabin,  and  it  was  worth  my  while 
to  get  to  bed  ;  long  after  that,  before 
sleep  favored  me  ;  and  scarce  a  moment 
later  (or  so  it  seemed)  when  I  was  re- 
called to  consciousness  by  bawling  men 
and  the  jar  of  straining  hawsers. 

The  schooner  was  cast  off  before  I  got 
on  deck.  In  the  misty  obscurity  of  the 
first  dawn,  I  saw  the  tug  heading  us 
with  glowing  fires  and  blowing  smoke, 
and  heard  her  beat  the  roughened 
waters  of  the  bay.  Beside  us,  on  her 
flock  of  hills,  the  lighted  city  towered 
up  and  stood  swollen  in  the  raw  fog. 
It  was  strange  to  see  her  burn  on  thus 
wastefully,  with  half-quenched  lumin- 
aries, when  the  dawn  was  already  grown 
strong  enough  to  show  me,  and  to  suf- 


fer me  to  recognize,  a  solitary  figure 
standing  by  the  piles. 

Or  was  it  really  the  eye,  and  not 
rather  the  heart,  that  identified  that 
shadow  in  the  dusk,  among  the  shore- 
side  lamps  ?  I  know  not.  It  was  Jim, 
at  least ;  Jim,  come  for  a  last  look  ;  and 
we  had  but  time  to  wave  a  valedictory 
gesture  and  exchange  a  wordless  cry. 
This  was  our  second  paiiiing,  and  our 
capacities  were  now  reversed.  It  was 
mine  to  play  the  Argonaut,  to  speed 
affairs,  to  plan  and  to  accomplish — if 
need  were,  at  the  price  of  life  ;  it  was 
his  to  sit  at  home,  to  study  the  calen- 
dar, and  to  wait.  I  knew  besides  an- 
other thing  that  gave  me  joy.  I  knew 
that  my  friend  had  succeeded  in  my 
education  ;  that  the  romance  of  busi- 
ness, if  our  fantastic  purchase  merited 
the  name,  had  at  last  stirred  my  dille- 
tante  nature  ;  and,  as  we  swept  under 
cloudy  Tamalpais,  and  through  the 
roaring  narrows  of  the  bay,  the  Yankee 
blood  sang  in  my  veins  with  suspense 
and  exultation. 

Outside  the  heads,  as  if  to  meet  my 
desire,  we  found  it  blowing  fresh  from 
the  northeast.  No  time  had  been  lost. 
The  sun  was  not  yet  up  before  the  tug 
cast  off  the  hawser,  gave  us  a  salute  of 
three  whistles,  and  turned  homeward 
toward  the  coast,  which  now  began  to 
gleam  along  its  margin  with  the  earliest 
rays  of  day.  There  was  no  other  ship 
in  view  when  the  Norah  Creina,  lying 
over  under  all  plain  sail,  began  her  long 
and  lonely  voyage  to  the  wreck. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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By  John  H.  Gould. 


NTERESTING    as    the 

ocean  fleet  is  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  pas- 
senger who  crosses  the 
seas  on  business  or  pleas- 
ure bent,  the  part  that 
steamships  play  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world  is  even  more  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. There  is  a  vast  region  between 
decks  and  down  in  the  lower  hold  of 
which  the  ordinary  traveller  knows  little. 
And  yet  the  ship's  cargo  brings  to  the 
owners  a  large  portion  of  their  reve- 
nue, and  makes  possible  the  magnificent 
steamships  of  to-day. 

There  are  $500,000,000  invested  in 
ocean-going  steamships  saiUngfrom  the 
port  of  New  York  alone  !  The  figures 
are  appalling,  yet  they  are  a  conser- 
vative estimate  of  the  wealth  intrusted 
to  the  mercies  of  the  ocean.  There  are 
twenty-nine  regular  lines  of  steamships 
running  between  New  York  and  Eu- 
ropean ports.  Of  these,  eight  lines  run 
express  steamships,  and  twenty  -  three 
lines  carry  passengers  and  freight.  The 
other  six  lines  transport  freight  only, 
and  there  are  still  other  lines  running 
to  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South 
America,  and  our  own  Atlantic  coast 
and  Gulf  ports. 

Seven  steamsliip  companies  —  the 
White  Star,  Inman,  Cunard,  North 
German  Lloyd,  Hamburg  -  American, 
Guion,  and  the  French  line — have  the 
record-breakers. 

The  Teutonic  and  the  Majestic  of  the 
White  Star  Une,  and  the  new  French 
liner  La  Touraine,  are  said  to  have  cost 
$2,000,000  each.  The  City  of  Paris 
and  the  City  of  New  York,  of  the  Inman 
line,  and  the  new  Hamburg  -  American 
steamship  Fiirst  Bismarck  are  supposed 
to  have  cost  considerably  over  $1,500,000 
each. 

The  White  Star  line  steamships  Ma- 
jestic and  Teutonic  each  carry,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  1,500  passengers,  some 
2,500  tons  of  freight.  This  line  has  in 
all  ten  steamships — six  devoted  to  pas- 


sengers and  freight,  and  four  to  freight 
exclusively. 

The  Inman  line  steamships  City  of 
Paris  and  City  of  New  York  carry  1,200 
passengers  each,  and  stiU  have  room  for 
2,700  tons  of  freight. 

The  Cunarders  Etruria  and  Umbria 
have  each  accommodations  for  about 
1,600  passengers,  and  also  take  about 
800  tons  of  freight. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  line  has 
twelve  express  steamships  in  the  ser- 
vice, with  an  average  passenger  capacity 
of  1,150  for  all  classes.  The  freight 
capacity  varies  from  2,000  to  2,500  tons ; 
the  hne  has  three  sailing  days  each 
week.  There  are  nine  other  steam- 
ships of  the  line  sailing  between  this 
port,  Baltimore,  and  Europe,  making 
the  total  number  of  their  vessels  twenty- 
one.  In  October  of  the  present  year 
the  line  inaugurated  a  Mediterranean 
service.  At  all  times  there  are  eight 
of  the  express  steamships  belonging  to 
this  line  at  sea,  and  two  are  in  port  at 
New  York  and  two  in  the  European 
port. 

The  Hamburg-American  Packet  Com- 
pany has  four  express  steamships,  form- 
ing a  weekly  service  from  New  York, 
and  which  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  passenger  business.  These  ves- 
sels each  accommodate  about  1,250 
passengers  of  all  classes.  They  have 
a  small  freight  capacity  —  from  about 
600  to  700  tons  of  light  cargo  being 
the  limit.  No  perishable  goods  are 
taken. 

The  Guion  line  steamships  Alaska 
and  Arizona  have  passenger  accommo- 
dations for  1,300  and  1,100,  respectively, 
and  their  freight  capacity  is  about  2,000 
tons. 

The  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called, 
the  French  line,  has  six  express  steam- 
ships, with  a  freight  capacity  of  2,500 
tons  each,  as  well  as  accommodations 
for  about  1,000  passengers. 

The  Wilson     line,    with     its     thirty 
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steamships,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
freight  carriers  in  the  world.  There 
are  four  distinct  lines  from  New  York, 
one  running  to  Hull,  one  to  Antwerp, 
one  to  Newcastle,  and  one  to  Lon- 
don. The  latter  is  known  as  the  Wil- 
son -  Hill  line.  The  Atlantic  fleet,  fly- 
ing the  Wilson  flag,  has  114,000  gross 
tonnage.  Some  of  the  steamships  of 
this  line  have  passenger  accommoda- 
tions, but  the  company  confines  itself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  carrying  of 
freight. 

The  number  and  gross  tonnage  of 
steamships  of  the  different  lines  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  the  tonnage 
being  from  "  Lloyd's  Register  : " 

Transatlantic  Lines. 


Lines. 


Number 
of  Steam- 
ships. 


Wilson 

North  German  Lloyd  (12  di- 
rect and  9  calling  at  Balti- 
more)   

Hamburg-American  (includ- 
ing Baltic  line) ... 

Anchor  (including  Mediterra- 
nean service) ,  -  . . 

Netherlands  (9  direct  and  4 
calling  at  Baltimore) 

National 

Sumner 

White  Star 

Florio 

Red  Star 

Fabre 

Mediterranean  <fe  New  York 
S.  S 

Inman 

Cunard 

French 

Allan 

Liverpool,  Brazil&  River  Plate 
— Atlantic  service 

Guion 

Bristol  City 

Beaver,  during  winter  months. 

Arrow 

Thingvalla 

Union  (Sloman's) 

Marseilles 

Great  Western  S.  S.  Co 

Bordeaiix 

W^hitc  Cross 

Linha  de  Vapores  Portuguezes 

Insular  Navigation  Co 


30 


21 

19 

15 

13 

12 

12 

10 

9 

7 

7 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
2 


Total 

Gross 

Tonnage. 


114,000 

111,585 

82.,589 

63.083 

43,314 
54,062 
42,800 
58,162 
22,500 
33,959 
23,600 

15,000 
41,276 
40,253 
46,927 
23,738 

12,000 

22,651 

24,000 

17,500 

13,000 

11,985 

11,750 

12,000 

10,000 

6,000 

5,169 

3,777 

2,893 


This  list  gives  only  the  regular  lines 
engaged  in  the  freight  and  passenger 
business,  besides  which  there  are  the 
tank  steamships,  the  tramp  steamships, 
and  a  large   number   of  vessels  which 


call  for  orders  from  other  ports,  as  well 
as  steamships  which  are  chartered  for 
special  freights. 

Central  and  South  American y  West  Indian^  and 
other  Lines  from  New  York. 


Lines. 


Atlas 

Booth's 

Red  Cross 

New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

Red  ''D" 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co 

Royal  Dutch  West  Indian  Mail. 
United  States  &  Brazil  S.  S.  Co. 

Compailia  Transatlantica 

Earn 

Union  (Sloman's) 

Clyde  (West  Indian) 

Waydeli's 

Trinidad 

Atlantic  &  Pacific  S.  S.  Co 

Pacific  Mail 

WesselFs 

Liverpool,  Brazil  &  River  Plate* 
Honduras  &  Central  American . 
Anchor  (West  Indian  Service).. 

Maryland 

New  York  &  Porto  Rico  S.  S.  Co. 


Number 

Total 

of  Steam- 

Gross 

ships. 

Tonnage. 

12 

22,000 

10 

14,000 

10 

16,225 

9 

25,300 

6 

11,020 

6 

9,094 

6 

10,156 

5 

16,400 

5 

10,866 

5 

12,500 

4 

8,000 

4 

6,600 

4 

4,500 

4 

4,000 

4 

9,904 

3 

8,800 

3 

4,500 

3 

7,500 

2 

3,000 

2 

2,077 

2 

6,000 

2 

2,000 

Besides  the  regular  lines  there  is  a 
big  fleet  of  tramp  steamships.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  136 
of  these  steamships,  witii  102,856  net 
registered  tonnage,  entered  at  the  port 
of  New  York.  This  did  not  include  the 
tramjos  who  found  their  way  here  from 
West  Indian  and  South  American  ports, 
or  our  own  domestic  ports,  or  who  may 
have  drifted  in  from  pro\incial  ports. 
Many  foreign  tramps  find  their  way  to 
this  port  in  ballast,  seeking  cargo,  or 
for  orders. 

Aside  from  all  these  lines  to  foreign 
ports,  there  are  our  coastwise  steam- 
ships, operated  by  a  dozen  or  more 
lines,  prominent  among  them  being  the 

•  There  are  several  other  lines,  like  the  Liverpool,  Br*t- 
zil  &  River  Plate,  and  John  Norton's  Son,  which  usually 
send  out  from  four  steamships  a  year  to  one  a  month, 
but  which  are  doing  very  little  just  now,  owing  to  the 
disorganized  condition  of  trade  in  the  River  Plate  region. 
Reciprocity  with  Brazil  is  counted  upon  to  increase  their 
trade. 

There  is  one  line  of  steamships  from  New  York  direct 
to  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  ports  by  way  of  the 
^lediterraneau  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  operated 
by  Edward  Pcriy  <fe  Co.,  and  case  oil  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  trade.  About  one  vessel  a  month  is  sent  out,  and 
this  vessel  has  a  tonnage  of  about  3,000  gross. 

Carter.  Hawley  &  Co.,  and  Carter,  Macy  *  Co.,  have  had 
during  the  past  year  about  25  steamships  consigmed  to 
them  from  China  and  Japan,  the  tonnage  of  which  was 
about  60,000  gross.  Inward  these  vessels  are  tea-laden, 
but  on  the  return  trip  they  are  usually  chartered  by  other 
firms  for  general  cargo. 
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Old  Dominion,  the  Savannah,  the  Clyde, 
the  Mallorj,  the  Cromwell,  the  Morgan, 
the  New  York  Steamship  Company,  and 
the  Red  Cross  lines. 

The  ocean  steamship  lines  require  an 
auxiliary  fleet  of  harbor  vessels  as  ten- 
ders to  them.  Of  these,  the  most  nu- 
merous are  the  tow-boats,  or  tugs,  as 
they  are  popularly  called.  There  are 
375  tow-boats  registered  at  New  York, 
but  fully  400  float  on  the  waters  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city.  About  50  tow- 
boats  have  a  gross  tonnage  of  over  100 
tons.  Among  the  largest  are  the  Am- 
boy,  of  272  tons,  and  the  Lucken- 
back,  an  ocean  tug,  of  255  tons.  Still 
larger  than  these  are  the  Vanderbilt 
and  Oswego,  the  side-wheelers  which 
pull  the  long  strings  of  canal-boats  up 
and  down  the  Hudson.  The  tow-boats 
are  fitted  with  powerful  engines,  and  the 
facility  with  which  one  little  tug  will 
pull  a  ship  many  times  her  size,  or  a 
dozen  canal-boats,  is  a  marvel  to  the 
visitor  from  inland  districts.  The  most 
powerful  of  these  tugs  have  engines  of 
900  indicated  horse-power,  and  of  the 
type  known  as  the  fore-and-aft,  or  tan- 
dem. Two  of  these  harbor  tugs,  the 
Amboy  and  the  Raritan,  both  belonging 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
have  been  operated  with  twin  screws 
for  twenty  years  at  least. 

Less  than  twenty  -  five  j^er  cent,  of 
the  freight  trade  of  the  country  is  car- 
ried on  by  ships  flying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  During  the  calendar  year  of 
1890,  33,359  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  Their  total  tonnage  was  18,510,- 
374.  American  vessels,  to  the  number 
of  11,033,  carried  4,334,774  tons  of  the 
total  amount,  and  foreign  ships  handled 
14,175,600  tons.  The  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States  has  a  total  tonnage 
of  4,424,497.  The  coastwise  fleet  has 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,409,435  ;  the 
foreign  trade,  928,062  ;  and  vessels  reg- 
istering 87,000  tons  are  engaged  in  the 
cod  and  whale  fisheries.  The  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  port  of  New  York  in  1890 
were  1,976  sailing  vessels,  of  409,468 
tons;  1,032  steam  vessels,  of  374,673 
tons  ;  230  canal  boats,  of  23,709  tons  ; 
and  671  barges,  of  143,540  tons. 

The  volume  of  the  ocean  freight  is 
enormous.     Some    idea    of   it  can    be 


gathered  from  the  statistics  of  imports 
and  exports  issued  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Of  cotton  alone,  the  vast 
quantity  of  2,907.308,000  pounds  was 
shipped  from  American  ports  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891.  This 
is  the  largest  quantity  of  cotton  sent 
out  of  the  country  in  any  one  year. 
The  value  of  the  cotton  exported  was 
$290,708,898,  which  is  nearly  half  the 
value  of  the  sum  total  of  the  four  leading 
agricultural  products.  This  amounted 
to  $588,251,912.  Next  to  cotton  the 
most  important  agricultural  products 
exported  were  breadstufl's,  including 
grain,  which  were  valued  at  $127,668,- 
092.  Provisions,  including  meats  and 
dairy  products,  amounted  to  $31,696,- 
234.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  of  these  five  lead- 
ing products  was  $15,263,951  in  excess 
of  the  same  products  in  the  previous 
year.  The  total  value  of  exports  and 
imports  of  merchandise  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  $1,729,330,896,  an  in- 
crease of  $82,191,803  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  of  $241,797,869  since 
1889.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  for  the  last  year  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  movement  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  agricultural  products  and  manufact- 
ured goods  kept  the  ocean  fleet  busy. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  trade 
of  the  United  States  goes  from  the 
port  of  New  York.  During  1890  the  ex- 
port business  from  the  five  principal 
ports  was  as  follows  :  New  York, 
$370,322,430  ;  New  Orleans,  $107,300,- 
637  ;  Baltimore,  $73,967,796  ;  Boston, 
$70,364,955  ;  and  Philadelphia,  $37,241,- 
645.  The  total  from  all  ports  was 
$881,076,017.  The  imports  in  1890 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $823,286,735, 
out  of  which  New  York  received  $527,- 
497,196,  considerably  over  one-half.  It 
might  be  noted  in  passing,  that  of  the 
total  amount  of  customs  duties  collect- 
ed by  the  Government  in  1890,  67.17 
per  cent,  came  from  New  York. 

Time  is  a  great  factor  in  ocean 
freight  transportation,  as  well  as  in  the 
passenger  business.  In  the  old  days 
when  the  clipper  ship  was  considered  a 
perfect  type  of  ocean  travel,  twenty 
days  was  a  quick  passage  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool,  and  when  the  Red 
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Jacket  made  her  famous  trip  in  13  days, 
1  hour,  and  25  minutes,  the  feat  created 
as  much  excitement  as  the  breaking  of 
a  record  by  an  ocean  greyhound  does 
in  these  days  of  marine  triumphs.  The 
trip  was  made  in  1854,  and  was  an  east- 
ward one,  the  sailer  logging  3,017  miles 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Liverpool.  In  the 
following  year  the  clipper  ship  Mary 
AVhitredge  ran  from  Baltimore  to 
Liverpool  in  13  days  and  7  hours  ;  she 
travelled  3,400  miles.  Another  remark- 
able trip  was  made  by  the  Dreadnaught 
in  1860.  She  sighted  the  Irish  coast  in 
9  days  and  17  hours  after  leaving  New 
York  ;  but  it  took  her  three  days  longer 
to  reach  Liverpool.  An  instance  show- 
ing the  sailing  quality  of  the  old  clipper 
shij^s  occurred  in  18G4.  The  Adelaide, 
of  the  Williams  it  Guion  line,  while 
on  her  way  down  New  York  Bay,  was 
passed  by  the  steamship  Sidon,  of  the 
Cunard  line  ;  but  the  Adelaide  arrived 
in  the  Mersey  before  the  Sidon,  having 
made  the  passage  in  12  days  and  8 
hours. 

The  clipper  shij)  was  the  ocean  grey- 
hound of  the  Fifties.  Her  lines  were 
those  of  a  racer,  her  towering  masts  and 
broad  expanse  of  canvas  gave  her  the 
benefit  of  every  breeze.  She  carried 
only  the  better  class  of  freight  in  ad- 


The   Specie-room  of  a   Passenger  Stearner. 

dition  to  her  passengers,  and  it  was  not 
until  some  time  after  steamships  had 
become  an  established  fact  that  the  pas- 
sengers abandoned  the  clippers  to  the 
freifrht  traffic. 


For  a  time  the  sailing  vessels  held 
their  own  as  freight  carriers,  but  the 
improvements  in  steamships  of  recent 
years  have  robbed  them  of  the  bulk  of 
their  trade.  They  still  hold  their  own 
for  long  sea  voyages.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  use  of  steam,  and  it  is  reached 
when  the  distance  to  be  travelled  makes 
the  cost  of  coal  and  the  space  it  occu- 
pies greater  than  the  value  of  the  cargo 
will  A^•arrant.  Until  some  new  motive 
power  replaces  steam,  or  steam  is  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  petroleum  or  other 
concentrated  fuel,  the  clipper  ship  still 
has  an  occupation,  and  the  hearts  of  all 
old-time  skijopers  will  be  gladdened  by 
the  sight  of  her  white  wings  upon  the 
seas. 

In  1850  a  1,400-ton  sailing  vessel  was 
considered  a  big  ship,  but  some  of  the 
new  British  four-masted  steel  ships 
sailing  between  Europe  and  America 
carry  from  5,000  to  G,000  tons  of  cargo. 

Great  as  have  been  the  changes  in  ocean 
transportation,  still  greater  changes  are 
pending.  The  transatlantic  business 
shows  the  most  marked  changes.  From 
the  old  time  packetshij)  to  the  early 
type  of  steamship  was  but  the  first  step. 
Faster  vessels  were  built,  and  the  space 
devoted  to  cargo  was  encroached  ujoon 
by  enormous  engines  and  boil- 
ers, by  big  coal  bunkers,  and  by 
large  saloons  and  an  increased 
number  of  state-rooms.  The 
hulls  clianged  from  the  bulging 
sides  of  the  first  tyj^es  to  the 
narrow,  racing  pattern  of  to-day. 
Speed  and  the  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  a  large  list  of 
passengers  rol)bed  the  vessels 
of  their  freight  capacity,  and 
now  the  freight  of  an  ocean 
greyhound  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. This  necessitated 
the  creation  of  a  distinct  class, 
known  as  the  freighter. 

The  first  railway  cars  having 

compartments   for    passengers, 

baggage,  and  freight  were 

changed  to   exj^ress  trains, 

where  speed  and  comfort  are  the  first 

considerations,  and  freight  trains,  where 

carrying    capacity  is  the   main    object. 

In  just  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 

same  reasons,  the  ocean  traffic  is  under- 
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Loading   Grain   from   a   Floating   Elevator. 


going-  changes.  The  day  cannot  be  far 
distant  wlien  the  passenger  ships  will 
tike  only  passengers,  mails,  specie,  and 
express  packages.  The  best-informed 
nautical  men  to  -  day  declare  that  the 
progress  of  the  last  five  years,  remark- 
able as  it  has  been,  is  but  a  circum- 
stance compared  vdth  the  possibilities 
of  the  future. 

The    ocean    greyhound  is  simply   an 


exponent  of  the  times.  ^Vliat  the 
limited  express  trains  are  on  land,  the 
racer  is  upon  the  sea — the  ''Atlantic 
Limited."  Expense  is  no  object.  The 
faster  the  ship,  the  greater  the  rush  for 
]\assage  in  her.  She  is,  of  course,  a 
floating  i^alace  of  magniticence,  but 
speed  is  the  main  object,  and  speed  is 
at  times  as  important  for  certain  classes 
of  freight  as  it  is  for  passengers.     The 
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Loading  a  Tank  Steamer  with   Oil,  by  Force   Pumps. 


hue  and  cry  tliat  steamship  companies 
are  endangering  the  lives  of  their  pas- 
sengers by  ocean  racing  is  j)ointed  in 
the  wrong  direction.  It  is  the  public 
who  are  to  blame,  if  blame  it  is  to  anni- 
hilate time  and  space  by  the  genius  of 
man.  The  owners  of  these  vessels  spend 
millions  to  build  ships,  and  then  risk 
both  their  capital  invested,  and  the  re- 
putation of  their  line  for  safety,  in  order 
to  satisfy  their  patrons.  People  of  the 
nineteenth  century — Americans  in  par- 
ticular —  are  in  a  hurry,  and  never  stoj) 
to  consider  the  enormous  expense,  the 
immense  consumption  of  coal,  the  fear- 
ful and  terrible  strain  on  the  firemen 
and  coal-passers  down  in  the  bowels  of 
the  great  vessel.  Everything  is  done 
with  a  rush.  Lightning  express  trains 
across  continents  and  racers  upon  the 
oceans  are  necessities  of  the  dQ,y. 

The  love  of  record-breaking  is  uni- 
versal. The  performance  of  the  Majes- 
tic on  August  5th  thrilled  the  people  of 
every  nation.  Her  triumph  of  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  5  days,  18  hours,  and  8 
minutes  was  echoed  round  the  world. 
Hardly  had  the  echoes  died  out  when 
her  sister  ship — twin  in  size  and  type — 
the  Teutonic,  came  into  New  York  har- 
bor with  a  better  record  still.     It  was  5 


days,  16  hours,  and  31  minutes,  and  the 
Teutonic  w^as  crowned  "  Queen  of  the 
Seas." 

But  for  how  long  ? 

The  City  of  Paris  held  her  record  for 
upw^ard  of  two  years  ;  the  Etruria  and 
the  Umbria  each  was  the  crack  racer  for 
a  year  ;  but  the  Majestic  onh*  held  the 
coveted  place  at  the  head  of  the  Atlan- 
tic fleet  for  just  two  weeks. 

At  the  rate  of  increase  of  speed  since 
1880,  w^hen  the  Arizona  was  champion, 
with  a  record  of  7  days,  8  hours,  and  8 
minutes,  we  should  have  a  five-day  ship 
before  many  years,  and  perhaps  eventu- 
ally a  four-day  ship.  At  a  2o-knot  gait 
a  steamship  would  cross  from  Daunt's 
Rock  to  Sandy  Hook  in  4  days  and  15 
hours.  The  Teutonic  averaged  20.349 
knots  per  hour  for  the  entire  trip,  and 
on  a  24-110 ur  run  she  averaged  over  21 
knots  per  hour. 

The  success  of  the  AVhite  Star  ships 
is  bound  to  have  a  marked  eftect  upon 
the  future  of  ocean  navigation.  The 
Cunard  Company  has  already  contract- 
ed for  the  construction  of  two  steam- 
ships which  are  promised  to  outdo  any 
of  the  present  greyhounds  ;  and  rumor 
has  it  that  the  Inman  line  is  about  to 
add   two   new  vessels   to   its  fleet,    the 
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plans  of  which  are  now  prepared,  and  it 
is  expected  that  these  new  ships  will  go 
"  one  better."  Should  this  promise  be 
fulfilled,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Europeans  who  visit  Chicago's  Colum- 
bian Fair  in  1893  may  cross  the  Atlantic 
in  five  days,  or  even  less. 

The  freight  capacity  of  the  ocean 
greyhound,  however,  is  small  compared 
with  her  gross  tonnage.  The  engines, 
boiler,  and  coal  bunkers,  and  the  space 
devoted  to  passengers,  leave  but  little 
room  for  general  cargo.  Thus  the  gross 
tonnage  of  the  Teutonic  is  9,686,  and  her 
net  tonnage  4,244,  considerably  less  than 
half ;  while  the  Cufic,  a  freight  boat  of 
the  same  line,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
4,639,  has  a  net  tonnage  of  3,055.  The 
fast  steamships  therefore  constitute  the 
ocean  express.  They  carry  the  mails, 
specie,  and  freights  of  a  perishable  nat- 
ure, like  meats  and  provisions,  or  of  a 
character  that  requires  speedy  delivery. 

The  mail  is  placed  in  a  capacious  com- 
partment about  50  feet  long,  15  feet 
wide,  and  7  feet  high.  It  is  located  on 
the  lower  orlop  deck,  forward  of  the 
forehatch,  and  is  capable  of  holding 
about  1,000  bags  of  mail.  The  bags  for 
the  different  countries  are  separated  in 
transit,  and  on  arrival  at  Queenstown 
the  mails  are  landed,  provided  there  is 
time  to  catch  the  12.30  a.m.  special  train, 
w4iich  is  made  up  to  connect  with  the 
mail-boat  leaving  Kingstown  early  the 
same  morning  for  Holyhead.  Should 
this  connection  be  missed,  only  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  mails  are  landed  at  Queens- 
town.  The  other  mails  are  landed  at 
Liverjiool. 

To  the  steamship  Trave  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  carried  the  largest 
European  mail  ever  shipped  from  the 
port  of  New  York,  being  1,002  bags,  in 
December,  1889.  The  largest  European 
mail  ever  received  at  the  port  of  New 
York  Avas  1,062  bags,  brought  by  the 
Servia  last  December. 

The  system  of  sorting  the  mails  on 
board  ship,  which  was  recently  inaugu- 
rated by  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
nian  governments  is  a  success.  It  is  in 
operation  on  eight  vessels  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  line  and  the  four  ex- 
press ships  of  the  Hamburg-American 
line.  This  system  is  termed  the  "  sea 
post-office,"  and   is   similar  to  a  post- 


office  on  land.  The  sjoace  required  on 
board  ship  for  the  manipulation  of  the 
mails  is  equal  to  about  three  or  four 
state-rooms.  For  each  vessel  the  United 
States  provides  one  official,  and  Germany 
supplies  another.  The  latter  has  an  as- 
sistant. 

All  disbursements  are  made  at  pres- 
ent by  the  German  Government,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  two  govern- 
ments divide  the  expenses.  On  the  east- 
ern trip  all  mails,  excejot  the  newspaper 
mail,  are  landed  at  Southampton.  Only 
the  German  mail,  and  that  for  coun- 
tries beyond  Germany,  is  sorted.  The 
British  mail  is  put  ashore  unsorted,  in 
the  same  manner  that  it  is  on  the  Brit- 
ish steamshij)  lines.  The  sorting  of  the 
mail  during  the  passage  enables  the 
packages  for  each  country  to  be  for- 
warded direct  from  the  nearest  landing- 
point  to  their  ultimate  destination  with- 
out delay.  The  saving  of  time  at  New 
York  City  alone  is  from  4  to  6  hours, 
and  for  Pittsburg  and  for  points  west 
and  south  of  that  place,  where  an  im- 
mediate reply  is  required,  a  saving  of 
from  24  to  48  hours  is  effected.  The 
day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  all  for- 
eign mails  will  be  sorted  at  sea  ;  the  sys- 
tem indeed  has  been  in  operation  for 
many  years  on  the  P.  &  O.  ships  sailing 
to  India  and  Australia. 

In  these  days  of  heavy  gold  shipments, 
the  specie  -  room  on  the  steamship  is 
a  very  important  institution.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  an  out-of-the-way  place  amid- 
shi2:)s,  under  the  saloon.  Few  of  the 
passengers  know  of  its  existence,  or  of 
the  valuable  treasure  that  is  earned 
across  the  ocean  with  them.  The  room 
varies  slightly  on  different  ships,  but 
is  usually  about  16  feet  long,  by  10  feet 
wide,  and  8  feet  high.  It  is  constructed 
of  steel  plates  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  strongly  riveted  together. 
The  fioor,  the  ceiling,  and  the  walls  are 
all  of  steel  plates.  There  is  a  heavy  door, 
also  made  of  steel.  It  is  provided  with 
two  English  '•  Chubb  "  locks,  a  variety 
of  combination  lock  that  is  said  to  be 
burglar  proof.  The  gold  and  silver  is 
usually  in  bars,  but  occasionally  a 
quantity  of  coin  in  bags  is  shij^iied. 
This  was  the  case  when  the  heavy  ship- 
ments of  gold  were  made  last  spring. 
The  Majestic  is  credited  with  carrying 
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the  largest  quantity,  her  strong  box 
having  $4,500,000  intrusted  to  it  for 
safe  keeping. 

The  fast  steamships  are  provided  with 
enormous  refrigerators  for  carrying 
dressed  beef  and  mutton.  The  temper- 
ature is  kept  at  about  30  degrees. 
Fruits,  vegetables,  butter,  cheese,  and 
bacon  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  in 
summer,  and  apples,  oranges,  oysters, 
and  hops  are  sent  over  in  the  winter. 
Space  is  always  reserved  for  the  various 
European  express  companies. 

Next  to  the  ocean  greyhound  comes  a 
class  of  steamships  requiring  from  7  to 
8  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  having 
accommodation  for  from  800  to  1,000 
passengers  of  all  classes,  and  from  2,000 
to  5,000  tons  of  freight.  Both  passenger 
and  freight  rates  are  slightly  less  than 
on  the  grej^hounds,  a  preference  being 
given  to  the  latter  at  certain  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  market. 
The  slower  ships  are  patronized  by  peo- 
ple to  whom  the  saving  of  a  few  dollars 
is  an  object,  and  by  some  who  enjoy  the 
ocean  trip  too  much  to  be  in  a  hurry 
about  landing,  and  by  others  who  imag- 
ine all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  are  going 
to  happen  to  the  racers.  The  class  of 
freight  carried  varies  but  little  from  the 
faster  ships,  except  that  the  mails,  specie, 
and  express  goods  are  usually  lacking. 
Cotton,  tobacco,  and  merchandise,  includ- 
ing manufactured  goods  and  machinery, 
form  the  bulk  of  the  general  cargo. 

The  next  grade  of  steamship  is  the  new 
type,  called  the  freighter.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  tendency  to  build  express 
ships,  and  its  object  is  to  accommodate 
the  freight  which  is  crowded  out  by  the 
speed  requirements.  These  ships  com- 
bine enormous  freight  capacity  with  a 
high  rate  of  speed  and  minimum  coal 
consumption.  They  have  reduced  the 
time  of  freighters  between  New  York 
and  Liverpool  from  16  to  10  days  with- 
out materially  increasing  the  rate  of 
freight.  They  carry  heavy  goods  of  all 
kinds  to  the  amount  of  5,000  tons,  and 
from  600  to  800  head  of  cattle.  To  this 
class  belong  the  four  new  White  Star 
ships,  the  Tauric,  the  Nomadic — both  of 
which  have  twin  screw^s — the  Runic,  and 
the  Cufic  ;  also  the  Europe  and  America, 
of  the  National  line. 

The  Nomadic  has  the  record  of  car- 
VoL.  X.— 63 


rying  the  largest  amount  of  freight  in 
one  trip.  In  August  of  this  year  she 
carried  9,591  tons,  including  coal  neces- 
sary for  the  voyage.  The  America,  of 
the  National  line,  left  the  port  of  New 
York,  March  17th  of  the  present  year, 
with  8,577  tons,  including  her  coal, 
which  was  the  largest  cargo  on  record 
at  that  time,  and  until  surpassed  by  the 
Nomadic.  The  England,  also  of  the 
National  line,  carried  1,022  head  of 
cattle  from  this  port  on  September  18, 
1889.  This  is  the  largest  cargo  of  cattle 
ever  carried  by  any  ship. 

Just  previous  to  the  heavy  duty  on 
tin-plate  going  into  effect  on  July  1st, 
the  Cufic  l3rought  the  largest  cargo  of 
tin-plate  on  record,  being  76,529  boxes. 

A  type  of  ship  which  was  at  one  time 
considered  a  first-class  passenger  vessel 
has  been  gradually  forced  from  the  trade 
by  faster  ships  more  luxuriously  fitted, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  carrying  general 
freight.  To  this  class  belong  the  entire 
fleet  of  the  National  line,  some  of  which, 
like  the  Spain,  were  at  one  time  favorite 
passenger  boats. 

Another  class  of  freight  steamship  is 
that  wanderer  of  the  seas,  the  "tramp." 
Belonging  to  no  regular  Une,  identified 
with  no  particular  class  of  cargo,  having 
no  regularity  as  to  time  of  departure  or 
ports  of  destination,  and  with  a  hold 
that  takes  anything  from  cotton  to  gu- 
ano, from  guano  to  bananas,  and  from 
bananas  to  petroleum,  this  nomad  of  the 
deep  is  a  peculiar  institution. 

What  more  approi^riate  name  than 
"  tramp  "  can  you  suggest  ? 

She  is  often  a  ship  of  considerable 
size,  and  is  usually  chartered  for  cargoes 
of  a  heavy  character,  but  will  take  any- 
thing that  offers.  She  usually  has  en- 
gines of  low  power,  and  her  coal  con- 
sumption is  small.  She  requires  from 
15  to  20  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Within  the  last  few  months  men  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  have  been 
startled  by  seeing  something  new.  A 
type  of  vessel  of  which  much  is  promised, 
even  to  a  revolution  of  the  entire  ocean 
freight  business  of  the  world,  has  suc- 
cessfully made  the  trip  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior  to  Liverpool,  and  has  re- 
turned to  this  countiT.  She  is  the 
'*  whaleback,"  Charles  W.  Wetmore. 

Built  at  West   Superior,  iMich.,  this 
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original  craft,  having  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  barge  than  an  ocean 
steamship,  has  taken  87,000  bushels  of 
grain,  from  the  heart  of  the  grain-pro- 
ducing region,  through  the  lakes  and 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Hiver,  to 
the  ocean  and  across  to  Liverpool. 

The  vessel  is  shaped  like  a  huge 
cigar,  pointed  at  both  ends  ;  her  deck 
is  arched  and  without  any  obstructions, 
save  for  a  small  turret  forward  and  a 
deck-house  aft.  The  latter  contains  the 
cabin,  wheelhouse,  and  quarters  for  the 
captain,  officers,  and  engineers. 

An  illustration  of  this  novel  vessel  is 
shown  on  page  597. 

When  loaded,  the  hatches,  which  are 
huge  iron  plates,  are  bolted  dowTi  and 
form  a  smooth  deck  surface,  over  which 
the  waves  have  full  play,  saving  Jack  Tar 
the  trouble  of  using  the  holy-stone  or 
swab.  The  crew  is  quartered  in  the 
turret  forward.  The  machinery,  which 
is  located  directly  aft,  consists  of  a  com- 
pound engine  of  800  horse-power,  with 
a  26-inch  high-pressure  cylinder. 

The  hull  is  made  of  steel,  and  is  265 
feet  in  length,  38  feet  in  breadth,  and 
the  depth  of  hold  is  24  feet.  Four 
feet  above  the  keel  is  an  inner  skin  for 
additional  safety,  and  between  this  skin 
and  the  hull  are  nine  compartments, 
which  are  buoyant  air-chambers  when 
the  ship  is  loaded,  and  sers^e  to  hold 
water  ballast  w^hen  she  has  a  light  cargo. 
A  railing  made  of  wire  rope  extends  the 
length  of  the  hull  on  each  side,  and  is 
intended  as  a  protection  for  the  men 
when  they  have  occasion  to  visit  their 
shipmates  in  the  after  part  of  the  vessel. 

The  hold  is  one  large  compartment, 
with  a  bulkhead  forward,  where  the 
men's  quarters  are,  and  one  aft,  where 
the  machinery  is  located,  and  also  the 
firemen's  quarters. 

The  Wetmore  draws  17  feet  of  water, 
and  her  capacity  is  said  to  be  100,000 
bushels  of  grain,  or  3,000  tons  of  other 
cargo. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  whale- 
back  are  her  low^  cost  of  construction, 
which  is  one-third  less  than  that  of  an 
EngHsh  tramp  steamship  of  the  same 
capacity  ;  her  elongated,  elliptical  form, 
which  offers  less  resistance  to  the  wind 
and  waves,  so  that  she  can  be  propelled 
with    less    power    than    the    ordinary 


steamship  ;  her  small  consumption  of 
coal,  but  from  twelve  to  thirteen  tons  a 
day,  or  about  haK  that  of  an  ordinary 
steamship,  being  used  ;  and  a  crew^  of 
twenty  men  navigating  the  Wetmore,  as 
against  a  crew  of  thirty  men  required 
to  man  another  ship. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  Wetmore 
can  be  discharged  more  quickly  of 
grain  or  other  cargo,  and  that  there  is 
less  rolling  and  tossing  at  sea  than  in 
the  ordinary  type  of  steamships.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  as  j^et  the 
Wetmore  is  only  an  experiment.  Her 
transatlantic  trip  was  taken  in  August 
when  the  sea  was  most  tranquil.  How 
she  will  behave  in  midwinter,  when  her 
arched  back  will  be  coated  with  ice,  and 
her  deck-works  perhaps  washed  away, 
is  not  quite  clear.  Her  lack  of  life- 
boats and  other  life-saving  appHances 
is  also  noticeable. 

This  type  of  vessel  in  some  modified 
form  will  no  doubt  be  a  great  success  as 
a  carrier  of  grain,  coal,  oil,  molasses, 
and  other  bulliy  freights ;  but  the  Wet- 
more must  be  furnished  with  hoisting 
machinery  or  other  devices  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  quick  loading  of  heavy 
materials  before  she  becomes  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  complete  success. 

To  the  three  classes  of  steamships 
last  mentioned,  the  carrying  of  grain 
is  a  large  item.  But  there  are  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  vessels  engaged  al- 
most exclusively  in  carrying  grain. 

About  2,000  vessels  loaded  with  grain 
sailed  from  the  port  of  New  York  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  The  number  will  be 
even  greater  this  year,  owing  to  the 
abundance  and  quality  of  the  grain  crop 
of  the  United  States,  the  small  crops 
abroad,  and  the  action  of  the  E-ussian 
Government  in  prohibiting  the  export 
of  rye  from  its  territory. 

The  sailing  vessel  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing from  the  grain-carrying  trade.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  1,782  sailing  ships 
engaged  in  the  grain  trade,  now  there 
are  only  about  thirty  cargoes  in  a  year 
from  New  York.  The  total  amount  of 
grain  and  breadstuffs  exported  from 
the  United  States  in  1890  was  valued 
at  $141,602,847.  Of  this  New  York 
shipped  32:{:  per  cent.,  and  yet  fears  are 
entertained  that  New  York  will  lose  her 
grain  business,  owing  to  the  heavy  port 
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and  storage  charges  compared  with 
those  of  other  seaports.  Last  year  New 
York  handled  $45,649,765  worth  of 
grain.  Corn  led  in  the  amount  shipped, 
there  being  a  total  of  24,374,745  bush- 
els. Wheat  came  next  with  12,607,484 
bushels,  and  there  were  9,192,203  bush- 
els of  oats  and  1,389,419  bushels  of 
rye.  There  were  3,693,598  barrels  of 
wheat  flour  shipped  from  New  York 
out  of  a  total  for  the  United  States  of 
11,319,456  barrels.  Barley,  buckwheat, 
and  rice  were  exported  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, and  cornmeal,  oatmeal,  and 
other  preparations,  not  included  in 
the  above  figures,  were  sent  to  foreign 
ports. 

Ships  are  specially  fitted  up  for  car- 
rying grain.  The  hold  is  divided  into 
compartments  by  a  longitudinal  bulk- 
head in  addition  to  the  ordinary  bulk- 
heads. This  is  done  to  prevent  the  car- 
go from  shifting.  The  hold  is  ceiled  in 
order  to  prevent  any  waste  of  grain 
which  is  shipped  in  bulk  in  the  lower 
hold  ;  shifting  planks  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  keelson  and  fitted  to  side 
stanchions  between  the  beams,  and 
care  is  taken  to  secure  the  planks  so 
that  they  will  hold  their  places  even 
in  a  rough  sea.  The  British  Board  of 
Trade  requires  that  the  hatches  of  the 
lower  hold  shall  be  supplied  with  a  feed- 
er or  hopper  capable  of  holding  a  sufii- 
cient  quantity  of  grain  to  fill  the  hold 
completely  as  the  grain  settles  ;  these 
feeders  extend  above  the  lower  deck. 
The  space  between  decks  is  filled  with 
grain  in  bags.  Care  is  taken  in  loading 
to  stow  these  bags  so  that  the  space  be- 
tween decks  will  be  entirely  filled. 
These  requirements  have  been  adopted 
by  ship-owners  and  shippers  generally. 

With  the  exception  of  the  American 
line  from  Philadelphia,  United  States 
vessels  cut  but  a  small  figure  in  grain 
traffic.  Their  four  vessels  are  the  only 
American  steamships  engaged  in  the 
business.  In  one  year  Great  Britain 
carried  616  shiploads  of  grain,  or  an 
aggregate  of  nearly  25,000,000  bushels  ; 
Germany  carried  167  shiploads,  or 
nearly  4,000,000  bushels  ;  Belgium  car- 
ried 70  shiploads  ;  France,  33  ;  Den- 
mark, 21 ;  Italy,  15  ;  Spain,  8  ;  Austria, 
10  ;  Portugal,  9  ;  and  Norway,  6. 

The  handling  of  all  this  grain,  by  the 


time  it  arrives  by  canal-boat  or  by  rail- 
way from  the  West,  to  the  time  that  the 
ship  sails  from  the  harbor,  requires  a 
large  number  of  elevators  and  many 
men.  There  are  31  floating  elevators 
in  the  port  of  New  York,  which  are 
towed  alongside  of  grain  ships  in  order 
to  fill  in  bulk.  The  grain  is  simply 
pumped  from  the  capacious  bins  of  the 
elevator  to  the  hold  of  the  ship. 

The  large  stationary  grain  elevators 
are  used  as  much  for  storage  as  for 
loading  vessels.  The  number  of  station- 
ary elevators  in  the  port  of  New  York  is 
22,  and  the  total  storage  capacity  of  this 
port  is  26,000,000  bushels. 

Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  grain 
stored  in  one  of  these  elevators  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
elevators  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company,  at  Sixtieth  Street 
and  the  North  River,  were  burned,  the 
loss  on  the  grain  alone  amounted  to 
at  least  $75,000.  The  elevators  had 
a  total  capacity  of  2,300,000  bushels, 
and  contained  only  100,000  bushels  at 
the  time  of  the  fire.  Only  one  elevator 
was  rebuilt. 

The  transfer  capacity  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  or  the  rate  at  which  grain 
ships  can  be  loaded,  is  458,000  bushels 
per  hour. 

Another  type  of  vessel  is  the  fruit 
steamship.  There  are  about  90  in  the 
tropical  fruit  trade  between  the  United 
States,  West  Indies,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. Bananas  form  the  great  bulk  of 
the  trade  ;  cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  pine- 
apples, and  other  fruits  make  up  the 
balance  of  the  cargoes.  The  principal 
fruit  ports  in  the  United  States,  besides 
New  York,  are  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, and  New  Orleans.  The  steam- 
ships are  built  expressly  for  the  fruit 
trade,  and  are  all,  or  nearly  so,  under  the 
Norwegian  and  English  flags,  the  Nor- 
wegian ships  predominating.  The  hull 
is  of  steel  lined  with  wood  ;  the  space 
between  the  steel  plates  (or  outer  skin 
of  the  vessel)  and  the  wood  is  filled  in 
with  charcoal,  which  makes  the  ship  a 
huge  floating  refrigerator.  The  vessels 
are  provided  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  motive  power,  including  triple- 
expansion  engines  and  steam  steering- 
gear.  Some  of  the  best  ships  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fruit  trade  have  twui 
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screws,  and  have  accommodation  for 
from  10  to  12  saloon  passengers.  Their 
average  speed  is  from  11  to  13  knots  per 
hour.  Many  of  the  ships  have  their  en- 
gines and  boilers  further  aft  than  is  the 
case  in  ordinary  freighters. 

Fruit  steamships  have  three  decks,  all 
open,  with  a  space  of  about  two  inches 
between  each  of  the  deck  planks.  This 
arrangement  assures  a  free  circulation 
of  air  at  all  times,  and  thus  the  fruit 
is  preserved  from  heating  and  decay. 
These  ships  carry  from  15,000  to  25,000 
bunches  of  bananas,  each  bunch  averag- 
ing in  weight  from  60  to  80  pounds,  but 
some  bunches  have  been  found  to  weigh 
over  200  pounds.  The  fruit  is  "  stowed  " 
by  an  experienced  stevedore,  who  devotes 
himself  exclusively  to  the  fruit  trade. 
The  bunches  are  placed  on  end  along 
the  decks,  until  all  the  space  is  filled  ; 
then  a  second  and  a  third  tier  of 
bunches  are  laid  flat,  one  over  the  other, 
in  a  manner  that  allows  plenty  of  venti- 
lation. Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  fruit  from  contact  with  salt  water, 
which  causes  the  black  spots  frequently 
seen  on  the  bananas.  After  the  vessels 
discharge  the  fruit,  they  return  in  bal- 
last for  another  cargo.  The  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  shipped  during  the  five  months 
from  February  to  August.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  season  about  one-third 
of  the  fruit  vessels  return  to  tropical 
ports  and  continue  in  the  trade  between 
there  and  the  United  States  fruit  ports 
during  the  winter.  The  other  ships  re- 
turn to  Europe  with  a  grain  cargo,  and 
are  chartered  for  general  freight  until 
the  next  fruit  season. 

Besides  these  vessels  already  men- 
tioned there  are  also  three  or  four  reg- 
ular steamship  lines  which  are  largely 
engaged  in  the  tropical  fruit  trade.  The 
principal  lines  are  the  Atlas  line,  the 
Pacific  Mail,  the  Anchor  line,  and  the 
Honduras  and  Central  American  line. 
The  vessels  of  the  Atlas  line  are  fitted 
with  the  most  modern  appliances  for  the 
preservation  of  the  fruit.  All  these  lines 
have  excellent  passenger  accommoda- 
tion, and  carry  a  general  cargo  as  well. 

The  total  receipts  of  bananas  at  all 
United  States  ports  last  year  was  13,- 
284,756  bunches,  New  York  alone  re- 
ceiving 5,433,295  bunches  of  the  fruit. 
The  principal  ports  of  shipments  were 


Jamaica,  2,108,975  bunches ;  Baracoa, 
1,478,596  bunches  ;  Port  Limon,  547,976 
bunches  ;  Honduras,  205,290  bunches  ; 
and  other  ports,  125,000  bunches. 

The  Mediterranean  fruit  trade  re- 
quires a  large  fleet  of  steamships  dur- 
ing the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  Malaga  grapes, 
raisins,  currants,  and  nuts  form  the 
bulk  of  the  cargoes.  Sicily  alone  sends 
us  1,000,000  boxes  of  oranges  a  year, 
and  half  as  many  boxes  of  lemons. 
Spanish  grapes,  to  the  amount  of 
600,000  barrels  annually,  and  dried 
fruits  in  vast  quantities  from  the  vari- 
ous Mediterranean  ports  make  up  an 
enormous  import  trade.  There  are  no 
steamships  specially  devoted  to  this 
business,  as  the  season  lasts  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  year.  The  vessels  employed 
are  steamships  which  are  well  venti- 
lated, and  having  a  good  rate  of  speed, 
as  they  all,  or  nearly  so,  carry  passen- 
gers and  a  general  cargo. 

The  Florio  line,  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  of  the  Anchor  line,  and  the  Med- 
iterranean and  New  York  Steamship 
Company  handle  nearly  all  of  this  class 
of  trade. 

The  tank  steamship,  for  carrying  oil 
in  bulk,  is  an  American  invention.  Ship- 
builders declared  for  years  that  no  ves- 
sel with  a  shifting  cargo,  like  oil  in 
bulk,  would  live  through  a  gale,  but  an 
enterprising  Yankee  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  petroleum  could  be  pumped 
from  the  pipe  line  directly  into  the  hold 
of  a  steamship  and  transported  across 
the  ocean  in  safety.  The  cost  of  barrel- 
ling the  oil  is  saved,  and  there  is  also 
considerable  economy  in  loading. 

The  tank  steamship  can  always  be  dis- 
tinguished by  her  odd  appearance,  the 
funnel  being  placed  a  little  forward  of 
the  mizzenmast.  She  has  two  decks  ; 
the  hold  is  divided  into  from  7  to  9 
compartments  or  tanks  for  oil  ;  each 
tank  has  a  capacity  of  about  4,000 
barrels.  An  empty  space  of  about  two 
feet,  called  a  safety  well,  is  forward  of 
the  boilers  and  engines,  separating  them 
from  the  cargo  hold.  This  empty  space, 
which  has  a  bulkhead  on  each  side,  is 
sometimes  filled  with  water.  The  depth 
of  the  tanks  or  hold  is  about  24  feet. 
On  the  top  of  these  tanks  are  expan- 
sion tanks,  about  5  feet  square,  reach- 
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ing  to  the  upper  deck,  and  provided  triple  expansion  engines,  and  are  capa- 
with  hatches.  The  tanks  are  filled  quite  ble  of  maintaining  a  speed  of  from  8  to 
full,  but  sufficient  space  is  left  un-  11  knots  per  houi' on  the  small  coal  con- 
tilled  in  the  expansion  tanks  to  allow    sumption  of  about  25  tons  for  each  24 

hours.  The  Bayonne  is  the  fastest ; 
she  made  the  trip  from  England  to 
New  York  in  11  days,  averaging  11.10 
knots  per  hour.  They  average  from 
2,000  to  3,000  tons  gross,  and  carry 
from  3,000  to  4,000  tons  of  cargo. 
Aft  of  the  engine-room  is  the  cabin 
and  officers'  quarters,  which  are  com- 
fortable in  every  particular.  The 
crew  is  located  in  the  forecastle,  as 
is  usual  on  all  vessels.  The  crew 
number  about  30,  all  told. 

Another  type  of  steamship,  which 
is  an  outcome  of  the  tank  idea,  is 
the  molasses  ship.  These  have  been 
used  with  success  in  carrying  mo- 
lasses in  bulk  between  Havana  and 
New  York.  The  Circassian  Prince 
is  a  notable  instance  of  this  ixi^e. 
The  traffic  in  molasses  is  not  very 
great  at  present,  but  when  the  trade 
for  the  expansion  of  the  oil,  which  is  increases  tank  steamships  will,  no  doubt, 
one  per  cent,  in  volume  for  every  20  be  largely  employed, 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  loading  of  an  ocean  steamship  is 

The  tanks  are  filled  by  means  of  a  a  sight  well  worth  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
very  powerful  pump,  situated  at  varying  city  piers  to  witness.  With  the  excep- 
distances,  from  a  few  yards  to  one-eighth    tion   of   the  North  German  Lloyd,  the 


Cross-section  of  a  Tank   Steanner,  showing  the   Expansion  Tank. 


of  a  mile  from  the  ship.  The  greatest 
care  is  taken  in  loading  the  vessel.  A 
man  with  a  flag  is  stationed  on  the  shij)'s 
deck,  and  another  man  with  a  flag  is 
placed  at  the  tank.  The  signal  to  start 
and  to  stop  pumping  is  passed  from  one 
to  the  other.  The  largest  vessel  can  be 
filled  in  about  12  hours.  The  balance  of 
space  between  decks  is  used  for  storing 
coal,  the  ship's  fuel.  When  the  cargo  is 
discharged  in  Europe  the  tanks  are  filled 
with  water  ballast  for  the  return  trip. 
Some  of  these  steamships  have  been 


Hamburg- American,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  Thingvalla  lines,  whose  piers 
are  in  Hoboken,  and  the  Red  Star  Line, 
and  some  of  the  Inman  vessels,  in  Jersey 
City,  the  great  transatlantic  steamships 
dock  along  the  North  River,  from  Canal 
Street  up  to  Twenty-fourth  Street.  The 
length  of  the  steamships,  some  of  them 
being  nearly  GOO  feet,  make  very  long 
piers  necessary.  These  piers  on  a  sailing 
day  present  an  animated  scene.  A  long 
hne  of  trucks,  loaded  with  all  sorts  of 
merchandise,  moves   slowlv    down   the 


very  lucky  in  picking  up  disabled  pas-  pier,  each  truck  delivering  its  packages 

senger   steamships,   which,    of    course,  opposite  the  i:)articular  hatchway  down 

means  a  substantial  salvage.     There  are  which  they  are  to  be  lowered.     The  big 

now  about  70  of  these  tank  steamships  ships  load  at  four  difterent  hatchways  at 

in  the  trade,  the  majority  of  which  are  the  same  time.  Steam-hoisting  apparatus 

employed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  each,  and  separate  gangs  of  men,  all, 

and  their   connections,    and   new  ones  however,  under  the  direction  of  one  ste- 


are  being  constantly  added  to  meet  the 
increasing  trade.  They  are  all  under 
foreign  flags — English,  German,  and 
Dutch — but  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
owns  a  laro'e  interest  in  them. 


vedore,  load  and  stow  the  immense  cargo 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

All  prominent  lines  handle  their  own 
freight,  but  some  of  the  smaller  lines 
give  it  out  by  contract  to  a  stevedore, 


These  steamships  are  all  supplied  with    who  employs  his  own  men.      About  six 
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gangs  of  twenty-five  men  each,  and 
about  twelve  foremen  and  dock-clerks 
are  employed.  As  many  men  are  em- 
ployed as  can  work  to  advantage.  The 
day  men  are  relieved  by  other  gangs  of 
men  who  work  at  night.  In  rush  times 
a  few  men  are  added  to  each  gang. 
From  10,000  to  100,000  packages  con- 
stitute an  ocean  steamship's  cargo.  The 
largest  number  of  packages  are  carried 
at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
Bordeaux  fruit  canning  trade  is  on,  and 
the  proportion  of  small  packages  is  in- 
creased. Some  big  packages,  such  as  a 
street-car  completely  boxed,  or  a  steam 
launch  enclosed  in  a  case,  require  con- 
siderable power  and  much  skill  to  load. 
Heavy  machinery  and  enormous  cases 
are  lifted  from  the  dock,  swimg  over 
the  open  hatchway,  and  lowered  to  the 
cavernous  depths  as  quickly  and  easily 
as  though  they  weighed  but  a  hundred 
pounds  instead  of  several  tons. 

The  stowing  of  the  freight  requires 
experience  and  judgment.  The  weight 
must  be  arranged  so  that  the  vessel 
stands  upon  an  even  keel,  and  she  must 
not  be  down  at  the  bow,  or  too  low  at 
the  stern.  Then  the  cargo  must  be 
stowed  so  that  it  will  not  shift.  The 
importance  of  this  is  seen  when  the  roll- 
ing and  plunging  of  the  ship  in  a  heavy 
sea  is  considered.  The  cargo  would  not 
only  be  seriously  injured  if  it  tumbled 
about,  but  the  vessel  would  be  unman- 
ageable. The  stevedores  and  the  'long- 
shoremen who  attend  to  this  work  are 
experienced  men,  and  the  difficulty  of 
loading  ships  with  inexperienced  men 
caused  the  owners  of  many  steamships 
to  permit  them  to  remain  idle  at  the 
time  of  the  great  London  dock  strikes. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  stow- 
ing the  cargo  of  an  ocean  racer.  Every 
package  is  fitted  into  place,  so  that  the 
cargo  wiU  be  a  solid  part  of  the  vessel, 
and  serve  to  ballast  and  trim  her  to  the 
best  advantage.* 

•  Certain  kinds  of  freight  admit  of  peculiar  packing, 
of  which  an  instance  occurs  to  me  in  the  loading  of 
American  cheeses.  The  side  ports  of  the  ship  are 
opened,  and  a  series  of  inclined  chutes  are  arranged  so 
that  the  cheeses  roll  by  their  own  weight  from  the  truck 
on  the  pier  through  the  open  port,  and  are  switched  off 
on  side  chutes,  Avhich  carry  them  to  their  final  resting- 
place,  where  men  stow  them  in  solid  layers.  Some 
vessels,  not  provided  with  side-ports,  hoist  the  pack- 
ages on  deck  in  nets  and  lower  them  down  the  hatch- 
ways. Some  of  these  products  of  the  American  dairy 
return  to  us  as  English  manufacture— the  *'  Cheshire '' 
and  "  Double  Gloucester." 


The  North  German  Lloyd  line  holds 
the  record  for  rapid  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  cargo.  The  Eider  arrived  at  10 
A.M.,  one  day  in  January,  1890,  and  in 
twenty-nine  hours  her  freight  was  dis- 
charged, and  a  full  cargo,  the  mails,  and 
her  complement  of  passengers  were  on 
board,  and  the  lines  cast  off  for  a  return 
trip  to  Europe. 

The  ocean  steamships  are  coaled  at 
their  docks.  The  barges  containing  the 
coal  are  towed  alongside,  on  both  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  work  of  coaling 
commences  immediately  after  her  ar- 
rival in  port.  It  is  hoisted  up  by  iron 
buckets,  coaling  on  both  sides  going  on 
at  the  same  time.  It  requires  about 
four  and  a  half  days  to  coal  one  of  the 
big  greyhounds.  There  are  eight  coal 
barges  employed  in  the  work  ;  each  of 
these  barges  contains  from  250  to  300 
tons  of  coal.  Some  of  the  lines  get  their 
coal  from  Baltimore,  and  others  from 
Norfolk.  The  coaling,  as  now  con- 
ducted, is  a  tedious  as  well  as  a  dirty 
process,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  lines  have  not  adopted  the  elevator 
method  which  was  tried  on  some  of  the 
naval  and  coastwise  vessels  some  two 
years  ago,  and  proved  a  success,  both  as 
to  economy,  rapidity,  and  cleanliness. 
The  experiment  showed  that  500  tons 
of  coal  could  be  stored  away  in  the 
bunkers  by  chutes  in  one  hour. 

The  loading  of  cattle-ships  is  interest- 
ing. The  vessels  are  tied  up  to  the  docks 
in  Jersey  City  and  Weehawken,  where 
the  stock-yards  are  located,  and  the  cat- 
tle are  driven  up  a  narrow  gang-plank. 
When  steamships  take  grain  or  other 
cargo  in  the  hold  and  cattle  on  deck,  the 
latter  are  usually  loaded  from  barges  at 
the  wharf,  or  while  the  vessel  is  at  an- 
chor in  the  bay.  Occasionally  a  frac- 
tious steer  breaks  away  from  the  drivers, 
and,  plunging  over  the  side  of  the  gang- 
plank, takes  a  bath  in  the  water.  A 
sailor  jumps  in  and  passes  a  rope  around 
the  animal,  which  is  then  hoisted  on 
board  by  means  of  a  block  and  tackle. 
The  cattle  are  placed  in  strongly  con- 
structed pens  between  decks,  as  well  as 
on  the  upper  deck.  The  space  for  each 
head  of  cattle  is  fixed  by  law  at  2  feet  6 
inches  by  8  feet.  The  pens  hold  half  a 
dozen  cattle  each.  Experience  has  shown 
that  there  was  greater  loss  when  more 
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room  than  this  was  allowed  for  the  cattle. 
A  steer  with  plenty  of  room  in  his  pen 
would  roll  from  side  to  side  and  be- 
come bruised  or  crippled  when  a  heavy 
sea  was  encountered.  By  packing  the 
cattle  tightly,  they  serve  as  buffers  for 
each  other,  and  the  loss  is  diminished. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
methods  of  shipping  cattle  have  been 
improved,  so  that  the  loss  is  now  less 
than  two  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  shipping  cattle  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  is  about  half  a  cent 
per  pound,  live  weight.  This  includes 
the  care  and  the  feed  during  the  voyage. 
From  ten  to  a  dozen  men  are  employed 
to  look  after  the  cattle  on  the  trip. 
Very  low  wages  are  paid  these  men,  as 
there  are  always  a  number  of  applica- 
tions on  hand  from  impecunious  men 
who  are  desirous  of  working  their  pas- 
sage to  Europe  by  taking  care  of  the 
cattle.  A  few  men  are  regularly  engaged 
in  the  business  of  taking  care  of  cattle 
at  sea.  They  are  known  as  "  cowboys  of 
the  sea,"  and  are  big  burly  fellows  who 
are  used  to  rough  living  and  to  facing 
danger.  The  work  of  feeding  and  wa- 
tering the  cattle  is  not  an  easy  task  in 
fair  weather,  and  with  a  rough  sea  on 
it  is  dangerous.  When  severe  storms 
are  met,  the  cattle  become  panic- 
stricken,  and  the  men  are  obliged  to  go 
among  them  and  quiet  them.  Some- 
times the  pens  are  broken  down  in  a 
gale,  and  there  is  pandemonium  aboard. 
Cattle-ships  have  arrived  in  port  with 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  number  of 
cattle  taken  on  board,  but  as  the  losses 
fall  upon  the  shippers  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  steamship  line  is  to  some 
extent  at  stake,  they  are,  therefore,  more 
interested  in  the  safety  of  cattle  at  sea 
than  anyone  else.  The  efforts  of  Samuel 
Plimsoll,  M.P.,  and  the  cattle  inspectors 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
have  materially  improved  the  methods 
of  this  traffic. 

Ocean  freights  are  lower  than  those 
by  rail.  They  fluctuate  from  day  to  day, 
and  are  affected  by  the  supply,  and  by 
the  available  tonnage  in  port.  Grain 
was  carried  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool last  year  for  three  shillings  a 
quarter  ;  this  year  the  increased  ship- 
ments liave  advanced  the  price  to  from 
four  shillings  to  four  shillings  and  nine- 


pence  a  quarter,  an  advance  of  fifty  per 
cent.  The  increased  rate  on  grain  af- 
fects all  other  rates,  as  the  steamships 
vary  their  cargo  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  trade. 

Just  previous  to  the  time  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Bill  went  into  effect,  space  on  the 
fast  steamships  commanded  seven  times 
the  usual  rate,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  depended  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  big  consignments  of  dutiable 
goods  within  the  time  limit.  The  de- 
mand for  space  on  the  North  German 
Lloyd  line  was  so  great  that  on  one  of 
the  ships  due  to  arrive  in  New  York 
just  before  the  new  law  went  into  effect, 
when  shippers  could  not  obtain  room 
in  the  hold,  several  state-rooms  were 
hired,  and  filled  full  of  cutlery  and 
other  goods  on  which  there  was  a  con- 
siderable advance  of  duty.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  some  instances 
tugs  were  sent  out  beyond  Sandy  Hook 
to  meet  steamships  and  sailing  vessels 
which  had  been  delayed,  and  hasten 
their  arrival.  The  Etruria  reached 
Quarantine  at  11  p.m.  on  October 
4th.  Captain  Haines  w^as  taken  off  on  a 
tug,  which  ploughed  her  way  up  the 
Bay.  At  the  Battery  a  team  of  fast 
horses  was  waiting,  and  the  captain 
rushed  breathless  into  the  Custom 
House,  with  barely  one  minute  to  spare, 
before  midnight,  when  the  new  law 
went  into  effect.  Thousands  of  dollars 
were  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
Etruria.  The  Zaandam,  which  had  been 
chartered  to  bring  over  a  large  cargo  of 
Sumatra  tobacco,  on  which  the  duty  was 
advanced  $1.25  per  pound,  arrived  a  few 
hours  late,  although  she  sailed  three  days 
ahead  of  the  Werkendam,  of  the  same 
line,  with  a  similar  cargo,  which  arrived 
in  time  to  save  the  increased  duty. 

Every  nation  is  interested  in  the  ex- 
tension of  its  ocean  freight  -  carrying 
business.  The  welfare  of  the  farmer, 
the  artisan,  and  the  merchant  is  inter- 
woven with  that  of  men  who  live  on  the 
sea.  Commerce  and  the  industries  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  magnificent  show- 
ing that  the  former  makes  is  only  an 
indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the  latter. 
No  more  apt  illustration  of  the  growth 
of  the  American  nation  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  can  be  pointed  out  than 
the  development  of  her  ocean  traffic. 


A   RECOGNITION. 


By  Octave  Thanet, 


ALDWIN    had 

watched  all  night  ; 
but  when  with  the 
dawn  the  others 
came  to  relieve  him, 
he  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  sleep  ;  in- 
stead, he  carried  his 
harassing  conscience  to  a  little  park  of 
which  he  had  grown  fond. 

The  city  is  hardly  so  old  as  the  cen- 
tury, yet  the  park  has  a  mellow  flavor  of 
antiquity  ;  it  is  as  if  the  irregular  front- 
age of  hoiises  had  been  modelled  after 
the  old  print  of  some  colonial  square. 
That  effect  of  gables  broken  by  two 
high  chimnej's,  one  on  either  side  the 
roof-peak,  of  steep  roofs  and  tiny  wood- 
en stoops  stepping  out  from  weather- 
beaten  brick  walls,  of  lichens  painting 
:<iream-colored  stucco,  of  wee  shops,  of 
which  the  one  window  has  a  modest 
bravery  of  toys  and  sweetmeats,  of 
which  the  door  swings  to  the  jangle  of 
a  bell,  of  tiny  gardens  where  hollyhocks 
and  marigolds  prosper — this  is  not  an 
effect  to  be  anticipated  from  a  Western 
city  that  has  electric  cars  whizzing 
through  half  its  streets. 

Baldwin,  himself,  could  not  explain 
the  pleasure  given  by  this  anachronistic 
little  park.  It  was  a  mere  teaspoonful 
of  fresh  air  and  greenery,  not  contain- 
ing more  than  an  acre  of  trees  and 
grass  splashed  by  a  tall  bronze  foun- 
tain. At  one  angle  of  the  enclosing 
streets,  the  open  doors  of  an  engine- 
house  showed  the  gleaming  brass 
mountings  and  red  paint  of  a  fire- 
engine.  Three  blue-coated  firemen 
used  to  loll  in  the  doorway  and  a  large 
gray  cat  gazed  in  a  dignified  and  offi- 
cial manner  out  of  the  window. 

Directly   opposite   the   fountain   was 


the  house  at  which  Baldwin  looked 
oftenest — a  tall  brick  house  with  dor- 
mer windows  and  an  outside  staircase. 
There  were  pots  of  geraniums  and 
mignonette  on  the  stair  landing  and  on 
the  stoop  before  the  green  blinded  front 
door.  And  in  the  yard  were  more 
flowers,  rose-bushes  and  pinks.  Some- 
times it  was  a  lady  that  came  out  to 
water  the  plants,  sometimes  it  was  a 
little  girl  of  eight  or  nine,  staggering,  a 
little,  at  first,  with  the  heavy  can. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  a  man  in 
black  broadcloth  would  occasionally  sit 
on  the  stoop  with  the  others.  Two  lads 
would  come  and  go,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  laughter. 

Baldwin  noticed  that  as  long  as  the 
light  was  good  the  lady  used  to  sew  on 
some  article  or  another,  generally  a 
child's  frock,  but  once  or  twice  a  black 
garment,  which  he  assigned  immediate- 
ly to  the  husband.  He  came  to  ob- 
serve the  clergyman's  house  (the  man 
in  black  was  a  clergyman)  every  time 
that  he  sat  in  the  park.  He  knew  the 
curve  of  the  clergyman's  shoulders,  in- 
nocent of  clerical  black,  those  warm 
June  nights,  as  they  looked  bent  over 
his  writing  ;  he  knew  his  pale  face,  of- 
ten curiously  agitated,  as  it  leaned  out 
of  his  study  window — he  thinking  what 
thoughts?  Baldwin  wondered. 

He  knew  the  pretty  little  girl's  light 
shape  skipping  away  to  her  school ;  he 
knew  the  little  boy — but  everybody  in 
the  square  knew  the  boy,  he  was  a  child 
of  strong  and  persevering  lungs  !  Some 
interesting  things  he  knew  about  the 
mother ;  he  knew  that  she  was  always 
cheerful  and  patient,  that  she  went  out 
every  morning  and  was  gone  two  hours 
or  more,  and  he  knew  the  object  of  her 
going  ;  for  he  could  see  her  enter  one 
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house  on  the  square  and,  directly,  he 
could  hear  the  halting,  metallic  notes  of 
a  novice  at  the  piano  keys. 

All  hours  of  the  day  and  night  saw 
Baldwin  in  the  park,  for  which  there 
was  a  sufficient  reason  ;  he  was  in  the 
city  to  see  his  uncle  die,  and  his  uncle 
lay  dying  in  the  largest  house  in  the 
square,  two  doors  from  the  house  that 
he  watched. 

Those  were  strange,  sombre  days  to 
Baldwin.  He  had  not  been  friends  with 
the  dying  man,  once  his  guardian  and 
still  his  nearest  of  kin ;  so  far  from  be- 
ing friends,  he  believed  himself  to  owe 
him  an  irreparable  loss.  The  old  man 
had  been  a  disinterested,  painstaking, 
successful  custodian  of  his  ward's  for- 
tune, but  so  little  thought  did  he  spend 
on  the  lad's  self,  and  so  perverse,  in 
Baldwin's  view,  was  such  thought  as 
he  did  give,  that  there  was  a  cankerfret 
in  his  memories  of  his  youth.  Yet 
when  old  Baldwin  sent  for  him  he  came, 
because  one  finds  it  hard  to  refuse  a 
dying  man's  request.  He  even  counted 
himself  ready  to  forgive  ;  but,  now,  of  a 
sudden,  he  found  unexpected  dregs  of 
resentment  in  his  heart.  That  night, 
the  night  just  lifting  from  the  skies, 
the  old  man  had  spoken  to  him  about 
their  long  estrangement.  It  was  his 
first  mention  of  the  subject.  Baldwin's 
mind  w^as  full  of  the  details  of  the  in- 
terview. The  inflections  of  the  dying 
man's  voice  (a  thin,  unexpressive  voice 
with  a  little  hitch  that  came  from  the 
speaker's  habit  of  pressing  his  lips  to- 
gether and  releasing  them  in  a  small 
explosion,  the  kind  of  voice  that  one 
does  not  know  how  to  associate  with  any 
tragedy,  least  of  all  death),  the  vision  of 
the  ashen  face  on  the  pillow,  the  nose 
one  line,  the  drawn  curves  in  the  cheeks, 
the  open  mouth  panting  for  breath,  the 
emotionless  eyes,  the  skeleton  hands 
that  yet  feebly  made  a  gesture  familiar 
to  Baldwin's  childhood — these  haunted 
him.  He  heard  snatches  of  sentences 
over  and  over  :  "  Suppose  you  think  I 
did  you  a  great  mischief  when  I  pre- 
vented you  marrying  that  girl.  .  .  . 
I  did  it  for  the  best  ;  I  ain't  sorry  now  I 
did  it ;  but  I  would  like  you  to  forgive 
me  for  it.  .  .  .  Don't  be  in  a  hurry, 
wait  till  to-morrow  before  you  talk  to 
me.     That  always  was  your  fault,  Bald- 


win, too  impetuous  ;  I've  seen  it  in  your 
political  career,  too — it  has  done  you 
harm.     Wait  till  to-mori'ow." 

What  was  it  that  had  galvanized 
enough  life  into  an  ancient  passion  to 
let  it  strangle  his  pity  ?  Really,  he  did 
pity  the  old  man,  who  was  dying  by 
inches  with  a  patience  that  seemed 
strange  and  admirable  to  him  ;  and, 
then,  too,  he  had  never  come  so  close 
to  his  uncle  before.  The  housekeeper 
had  told  him  stories  of  the  way  the  old 
man  took  his  defection,  he  had  begun  to 
see  how  closely — never  making  a  sign — 
he  had  followed  his  own  career.  She 
brought  him  down  a  musty  bundle  of 
newspapers  ;  every  one  marked,  every 
mark  indicating  some  record  of  praise 
or  blame  of  his  actions.  Here  and  there 
was  a  pencilled  comment :  "  This  is 
false,"  to  a  slander  ;  "  Oris  never  was  a 
sneak  !  "  or  simply  "  Yes,"  to  a  praise. 
The  secret  pride  of  the  man,  alone 
in  the  world  except  for  this  alienated 
nephew,  would  peep  out  of  such  trifles. 
Baldwin  was  touched  ;  why,  then,  could 
he  not  forgive  ? 

He  almost  repeated  the  question 
aloud,  and  while  his  lips  moved  he  saw 
the  door  of  the  opposite  house  open 
and  the  mistress  come  out.  She  walked 
along  the  street  facing  the  park. 

"  You  are — why "  said  Baldwin. 

She  was  of  a  tall  and  slender  figui'e, 
rather  too  square  of  shoulders  and  too 
thin  of  arms,  but  graceful  and  erect. 
Her  face  was  a  long  oval,  pale  and  gen- 
tle as  moonlight.  Her  hair  was  brown, 
with  golden  lights.  She  chanced  to 
bend  lier  long  neck  in  the  direction  of 
the  park,  and  seeing  Baldwin,  her  eyes 
opened  more  widely  in  accompaniment 
to  a  smile  ;  they  were  large  eyes,  full, 
a  little  projecting  and  of  a  peculiarly 
deep  and  lustrous  blue. 

That  morning  she  wore  a  gown  made 
as  simply  as  possible,  but  (as  Baldwin,  a 
club  man  accustomed  to  be  ^ise  over 
feminine  toilets,  commented),  like  all 
her  clothes,  dainty  and  becoming.  The 
stuff  was  a  white  cambric  with  a  spiig 
of  purple.  The  unbroken  lines  of  the 
skirt,  the  ample  sleeves,  the  loose  folds 
of  the  bodice  gathered  into  a  white 
belt,  all  suited  her  stvle  of  beautv  and 
masked  her  defects. 

"  Yes,    she    is     charming,"    Baldwin 
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thought,  bowing.  His  eyes  followed  her 
down  the  street.  There  was  in  his  gaze 
an  emotion  poignant  enough  to  surprise 
himself,  but  it  was  an  emotion  quite 
impersonal  ;  for  it  was  excited  by  her 
likeness  to  a  woman  that  he  had  loved 
in  his  youth.  "Poor  Emmy  !  "  he  mut- 
tered— not  really  compassionating  her 
who  was  so  innocent  and  safe,  since  she 
had  died  years  ago,  but  out  of  the  com- 
plex sensation  that  makes  us  thus  seem 
to  pity  the  dead — "poor  Emmy,  she 
used  to  look  so  pretty  in  the  mornings 
when  I  would  walk  by  the  house.  It  was 
the  same  house,  even  to  the  garden  ;  she 
used  to  work  in  the  garden,  too.  How 
nice  she  used  to  make  herself  look  on 
such  a  wretched  little  sum !  That  wom- 
an blushes  just  as  she  used  to  blush. 
No,  the  resemblance  in  them  is  not  so 
much  a  resemblance  of  feature  or  color- 
ing, it  is  of  expression  ;  I  know  their 
natures  are  alike." 

The  lady's  bright  figure  passed  the 
park  ;  it  disappeared  behind  the  houses. 

Then  Baldwin's  reverie  drifted  back  to 
the  first  time  that,  sitting  in  the  park, 
he  had  looked  across  to  the  house,  so 
little  changed,  the  scene  of  his  first  love- 
dream,  of  wild  jealousy,  at  last,  of  im- 
potent grief.  There,  on  the  stoop,  he 
had  asked  Emmy  to  marry  him  ;  the 
little  dormer  window  belonged  to  her 
room — ah.  Heaven,  what  thoughts,  what 
hopes,  what  reverent  aspirations,  what 
eager,  dazzling  ambitions  had  been  that 
boy's,  looking  at  her  window !  And 
downstairs,  there  in  the  room  where 
the  clergyman  pounded  out  his  ser- 
mons, ten  years  after  the  dream  and  the 
crash,  there  it  was  that  he,  simply  as  a 
stranger  who  had  been  her  childhood's 
friend,  came  to  see  her  in  her  cofiin. 
He  was  standing  by  the  window  when 
her  mother  gave  him  the  faded  photo- 
graph of  himself  and  the  letters,  and  the 
pitiful  little  package  of  trinkets.  "I 
guess  these  belong  to  you,"  she  had 
said.  "I  was  willing  to  help  your  uncle 
part  you,  for  I  wanted  Emmy  to  marry 
another  man,  and  your  uncle  made  me 
mad  with  his  sneering  talk  and  his  airs  ; 
but  I  guess  Emmy  would  have  been  alive 
now  if  we'd  let  matters  take  their  course. 
She  never  would  have  gone  to  Omaha  to 
teach  school  if  she  hadn't  been  so  upset 
and  dissatisfied,  and  she  jest  wore  her- 


self out.  'Tain't  no  good,  now,  saying 
I'm  sorry,  but  I  am.  I  guess,  anyhow, 
it's  as  hard  for  me  as  for  you."  He  had 
forgiven  her,  but  he  said,  then,  to  his 
uncle  that  he  would  never  forgive  him. 

Nevertheless,  because  the  old  wound 
in  his  heart  had  been  cured  and  ceased 
to  ache,  he  might  have  forgiven  had 
he  not  seen  the  clergyman's  wife.  The 
first  time  that  he  saw  her  it  was  twi- 
light ;  she  walked  in  the  garden  and 
picked  the  roses.  By  the  moonlight 
her  shape,  girlish  in  its  slender  grace, 
was  like  another  shape  that  he  used  to 
watch  with  a  beating  heart,  a  shape  in- 
evitably in  his  thoughts,  now,  if  long 
out  of  them,  in  the  whirl  of  his  busy 
success.  For  a  second  he  experienced 
the  breathless  rush  of  the  sense  of  a 
spectral  visit ;  he  ran  forward,  calling 
her  name.  Then  he  saw  the  face  and 
realized.  But  from  that  day  he  began 
to  trace  resemblances  and — naturally — 
to  find  them. 

He  picked  up  an  acquaintance  with 
the  little  girl  of  the  house  by  rescuing 
her  small  brother's  ball,  which  had  like 
to  have  flown  under  the  heels  of  the 
fire-engine  horses  had  not  Baldwin 
made  a  running  jump  for  it.  The  child 
thanked  him  shyly,  but  with  enthusiasm. 
And  the  small  brother  added:  "You 
catch  as  well  as  the  baseball  men.  Is 
you  a  baseball  man  ?  "  a  compliment  so 
grateful  to  Baldwin  that  he  took  the 
children  over  to  the  little  shop  and  pre- 
sented the  boy  with  a  bat.  There  was 
some  difficulty  regarding  the  gift,  be- 
cause it  did  not  accord  with  the  little 
girl's  notion  of  decorum  ;  she  was  sure 
mamma  would  not  like  Lu  to  take  a 
present  from  a  stranger. 

"  Oh,  but  I'm  not  a  stranger,"  argued 
Baldwin,  amused.  "Your  papa  knows 
all  about  me — if  he  reads  the  papers." 

"  Do  you  know  my  papa?  " 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  His  whole  name  is  Reverend  Lu- 
cius Morgan  Turner,  and  brother's 
whole  name  is  Lucius  Henry  Turner, 
and  my  whole  name  is  Annabel  Mor- 
gan Turner." 

Baldwin  looked  both  surprised  and 
pleased.  Lucius  Turner  had  been  one 
of  his  college  admirers.  A  coUege  hero 
has  as  many  followers  and  flatterers  as 
a  beautiful  woman.      To  single  out  of 
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the  crowd  one  silent  awkward  country 
lad  is  not  so  easy  ;  yet  something  in 
Lucius  Turner  had  impressed  Baldwin, 
a  quality  of  unfusible  principle,  per- 
haps, as  shown  in  one  or  two  trials. 
Baldwin  considered  him  straitlaced  and 
silly  ;  but  he  rather  admired  his  defi- 
ance of  ridicule.  For  another  thing, 
he  liked  the  way  Turner  had  devoted 
himself,  on  class  day,  to  a  funny  old 
mother  who  wished  to  add  the  dough- 
nuts and  chicken  she  had  brought  in 
an  amazing  lunch-basket  from  Milton's 
Corners  to  Baldwin's  spread.  Lucius 
had  not  even  appeared  embarrassed, 
only  grateful  to  Baldwin  for  his  cour- 
tesy. There  had  sprung  up  a  queer 
kind  of  friendship  between  the  two,  a 
friendship  that,  like  a  good  many  other 
college  attachments,  was  soon  lost  out 
in  the  world.  Baldwin's  last  news  was 
that  Turner  had  kept  to  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  clergyman,  and  had 
''  turned  out "  —  so  some  one  declared 

at  an  alumni  dinner — "ad sight 

better  preacher  than  anyone  could  ex- 
pect !  " 

Well,  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to 
meet  the* good  fellow  again.  Baldwin 
made  friends  with  his  daughter  the  in- 
stant that  he  told  her. 

"My  father  went  to  a  very  nice 
school,"  said  she,  proudly — "  to  Harvard 
College,  in  Cambridge,  Mass." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  place." 

"  I  go  to  school,  too  —  I  go  to  the 
brick  school-house.  I'm  in  the  third 
grade  and  A  class." 

Baldwin  looked  over  his  shoulder  in 
the  direction  of  the  thin  chimneys  ris- 
ing from  a  huge  dingy  brick  rectangle 
that  he  rememl3ered  his  childish  mind 
had  found  impressive.  "  I  used  to  go 
there,  too,"  said  he  ;  "  you  are  very 
high  up  for  your  years."  Annabel 
slipped  a  little  hand  in  his,  in  token  of 
comradeship. 

"  And  can  you,  by  chance,  cook  a  lit- 
tle or  sew  ?  "  asked  Baldwin. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  can  cook  better  than  I 
can  sew.  I  can  make  coffee  in  our 
coffee-pot ;  I  can't  make  it  in  other  cof- 
fee-pots, 'cause  they're  different.  "We 
have  a  girl  now." 

"  A  little  sister  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  a  girl  in  the  kitchen  ! 
She  is  just  over  from  Sweden,  and  she 


doesn't  know  any  English,  but  she  just 
follows  mamma  round  and  does  like 
she  does.  And  one  time  mamma,  she 
showed  Hulda  the  things  to  set  the  ta- 
ble, and  she  put  the  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon  on,  and  said  very  slow — Hke  this 
— 'knife,  fork,  and  spoon,'  and  that 
girl,  she  will  call  the  spoon  '  and 
spoon,'  always  !  " 

"I  dare  say  she'll  learn  soon." 

"  Yes,  sir,  they  always  do  :  but  when 
they  know  real  well,  then  they  always 
go  away  where  they  can  get  higher 
wages.  One  girl  was  a^v^ul  good  ;  she 
said  she'd  rather  stay  and  work  for 
mamma  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week 
than  go  somewhere  else  for  two ;  but 
they  offered  her  two  and  a  half,  and 
mamma  told  her  she  ought  to  go. 
She  comes  to  see  us  real  often." 

"  Your  mamma  must  be  a  nice  wom- 
an." 

She  turned  the  large  blue  eyes  that 
were  like  her  mother's  full  on  Baldwin, 
to  answ^er  solemnly  :  "  My  papa  says 
she  is  the  sweetest  w^omanin  the  world." 

That  was  the  beginning.  Ever  after 
that  Baldwin  continually  renewed  his 
sense  of  wrong.  Simultaneously  with 
his  perception  of  the  resemblances — 
moral  more  than  physical — between  his 
lost  mistress  and  Lucius  Turner's  wife, 
grew  his  estimate  of  the  loss  that  he 
owed  to  his  uncle's  deception  and  harsh- 
ness. If  there  had  been  times  when  his 
heart  had  tiimed  to  some  other  woman, 
if  fortuitous  circumstances,  rather  than 
his  own  volition  had  kept  him  faithful 
to  that  shade,  be  sure  he  did  not  recog- 
nize it  now  ;  he  very  honestly  believed 
that  there  was  onh^  one  woman  that  he 
had  ever  loved  ;  and,  certainly,  he  loved 
her  image  anew. 

He  sought  out  his  friend.  Lucius 
was  become  a  man  of  mark  in  the  com- 
munity. And  the  first  time  that  Bald- 
win heard  him  speak,  a  mind  used  to 
weighing  men's  gifts,  though  in  other 
scales,  decided  that  he  was  a  born 
preacher. 

"It  is  hard  for  him  to  struggle  along 
on  such  a  pittance,"  thought  Baldwin 
this  morning,  "  but  he  has  compensa- 
tions ;  there  is  his  wife  !  If  I  had  not 
seen  his  family  life,  if  I  had  not  seen 
how  happy  a  woman  like  Emmy  can 
make    a   man,  I   might    forgive   Uncle 
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Oris  ! "  His  tliouglits  harked  back  to 
the  scene  just  past.  The  old  man  was 
repeating,  "  I  acted  for  the  best,  Oris, 
for  the  best,  only  I  hadn't  ought  to  have 
kept  those  letters.  I'm  not  excusing 
myself.  But  I  know  it  was  a  mighty 
good  thing  for  you.  The  girl  would 
have  been  a  clog  on  you,  sure." 

He  felt  again  the  suffocating  anger  of 
the  moment  and  his  shame  that  he 
should  be  so  moved  by  a  dying  man. 

"I  guess  you  made  a  mistake  not 
to  marry,  Cris,"  the  wavering  accents 
kept  on.  "I  ain't  made  all  I  might  out 
of  life  myself  ;  women  ain't  much  good, 
but  they  look  pleasant  about  a  house, 
and  children  keep  a  man's  interest  in 
life  up.  Wish  you  had  two  or  three 
youngsters,  Cris.  Say,  Cris,  I  have 
thought  a  good  deal  of  you,  you'll  know 
that  when  you  read  the  will.  Say,  I'd 
kinder  like  to  hear  you  say  :  '  All  right, 
Uncle  Cris,  I  forgive  you,  I'm  sorry 
you've  got  to  go  ! ' " 

But  Baldwin's  tongue  stuck  behind 
his  teeth.  Time,  he  was  moved,  moved 
profoundly,  but  not  altogether  with  com- 
passion ;  long-sealed,  he  had  fancied 
dry,  springs  of  indignation  swelled  in 
his  breast.  But  for  that  half-repentant 
sinner  his  poor  Emmy  might  have  been 
his,  might  be  blessing  his  home  to-day  ! 
He  choked  with  the  old  chaos  of  agony 
and  pity  and  rage.  Yet  to  strike  the 
broken  creature  before  him,  who  had 
loved  him,  too,  in  his  maimed  fashion  ! 
So  he  stood  silent,  and  the  old  man 
added  those  other  sentences  about  wait- 
ing, and  he  had  escaped. 

*'  I  must  forgive  him  !  I  can't  forgive 
him ! "  All  the  argument  flung  itself 
against  the  contradiction  as  against  a 
blind  wall.  He  had  supposed  himself 
to  be  alone,  but  at  this  point  he  heard 
the  shghtest  noise.  It  was  a  noise  to 
attract  attention,  not  because  it  was 
loud — indeed  it  was  barely  above  a 
whisper — but  because  it  was  a  groan. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fountain  a 
man  who  had  been  writing  busily,  too 
absorbed  in  his  work  to  notice  Bald- 
win's presence,  abruptly  flung  his  pen- 
cil to  one  side  and  sunk  his  head  in  his 
hands.  Baldwin  half  listlessly,  as  one 
that  grasps  at  any  diversion  from  irritat- 
ing thoughts,  took  a  few  steps  in  order 
to    discover   the   maker   of  the  sound. 


The  man  sat  gripping  his  forehead  with 
both  hands  in  an  attitude  of  utter  dejec- 
tion. He  was  of  a  long,  ungainly  figure 
that  Baldwin  knew  as  well  as  he  knew 
the  clerical  black  frock-coat  and  di- 
shevelled white  cravat,  or  the  shapely 
head  and  the  tumbled  red-brown  hair 
and  the  long  white  hands. 

"  AVhy,  Turner  !  "  cried  he. 

Though  Lucius  was  startled,  he  was 
plainly  reheved  to  see  only  his  old  col- 
lege friend.  He  said  as  much,  coloring. 
His  rugged,  large  features  recovered 
their  customary  aspect  of  kindly  gravity. 
And  his  fair,  freckled  skin  faded  to  its 
ordinary  hues.  "  I  had  no  business  to 
suppose  I  was  alone,"  were  the  first 
words  to  imply  any  consciousness  of  ex- 
traordinary behavior. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  in  some  trouble. 
Turner,"  Baldwin  said.  As  he  stood,  he 
was  a  picturesque  figure,  in  his  white 
flannel  suit  with  the  crimson  sash  and 
neck-scarf  that  became  his  delicate 
dark  beauty  ;  and  Turner  remembered 
how  he  had  worshipped  him  in  their 
college  days.  His  heart  yearned  to  him  ; 
in  truth,  Baldwin  had  shown  substantial 
kindness  to  him  since  they  had  met,  a 
kindness  so  easy  to  the  rich  man  that  it 
did  not  even  figure  in  his  thoughts 
but  important  to  the  poor  minister. 

"I  was  thinking  about  you,  Baldwin," 
said  he. 

''  About  me  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  how  much  truer  you 
had  been  to  our  college  ideals  than  I." 

Baldwin  was  a  politician  ;  he  blushed 
as  he  had  not  blushed  for  years. 

"I  went  to  hear  you  preach,  once, 
Lucius,"  he  answered,  "  and  that  same 
thought  came  to  me — only  it  was  you 
that  I  thought  had  been  true." 

"  You  have  made  a  brave  stand  in 
public  life,  you  have  stood  for  the  hon- 
est thing,  though  you  have  your  own 
party  against  you,  and  you  risk  all  chance 
of  political  preferment " 

"I'm  schemy,  Lucius  ;  I  know  there  is 
a  sober  second  thought,  even  in  politics. 
Besides,  the  measures  I  opposed  mean 
ruin  to  the  nation.  Their  j^romoters 
are  crazy,  where  they  are  not  knaves  or 
cowards  !  " 

"  That  is  just  it ;  you  have  never 
flinched ! " 

"I   wish   I   could   say  so,"   Baldwin 
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sadly  replied.  "We  all  have  our  temp- 
tations ;  we  let  the  triumphs  go  on  in 
capitals,  but  the  falls  the  devil  gives  us 
we  hustle  off  in  a  corner  of  the  record  in 
fine  print !  " 

"  Have  you  ever  been  a  coward  ?  " 

"  No  end  of  times,"  answered  Bald- 
win, serenely;  "you're  a  dozen  times 
braver  than  I,  Turner." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  a  wretched 
coward — wretched,  because  I  am  a  cow- 
ard." 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  You  always  were  a 
morbid  lot,  Lucius  ;  always  rummaging 
in  dark  corners  of  your  conscience  for 
forgotten  sins  and  always  looking  at 
them  through  a  magnifying  glass  when 
you  had  found  them  !  " 

Turner  scraped  a  figure  in  the  dust 
at  his  feet.  Baldwin,  idly  watching 
him,  noted  that  the  boot  was  patched. 

"No,  I  am  not  morbid  in  this  case," 
he  muttered. 

"  State  the  case  and  let  me  judge." 
Turner  sighed  ;  but  he  said,  "  Why 
not  ?  if  you  will  not  be  bored  in  your 
own  troubles." 

Baldwin  only  answered,  "  Go  on  !  " 

"Here  it  is,  then  :  Baldwin,  I  fear  I 
have  no  right  to  preach  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church." 

Baldwin  whistled.  "  Why  not  ?  "  He 
sat  down  as  he  spoke. 

"  It  is  this  way.  You  know  that  I 
started  believing  everything  that  the 
church  teaches,  and  with  a — a — very 
strong  desire  to  save  souls." 

"  A  burning  fervor  of  zeal  I  should 
term  it ;  but  drive  along.  Have  you 
run  into  doubts  ?  " 

"  My  doubts,  it  seems  to  me,"  said 
Turner,  slowly,  "  are  very  minor  things, 
looked  at  in  one  way.  They  do  not 
affect  the  great  scheme  of  salvation. 
If  it  be  possible "  —  his  whole  face 
kindled,  it  was  no  longer  a  plain  face — 
"if  it  be  possible,  I  love  and  cling  to 
the  realities  of  faith  more  strongly  than 
ever  before  !  My  soul  is  penetrated 
with  the  need  men  have  of  them,  with 
the  hel]3  they  can  be  to  sinning  and 
suffering  mortal  creatures  !  The  vital 
elements  of  Christianity  I  believe  in,  as 
I  try  to  love  the  Lord,  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul  and  strength " 


"  What  is  the  matter,  then  ?  " 

*'  I  cannot  receive  the  doctrine  of  the 


inspiration  of  the  scriptures  exactly  as 
my  brethren  do,  and  I  do  not  believe  in 
eternal  punishment." 

"Well,  is  that  very  serious?  Who 
does  believe  in  eternal  punishment,  any- 
how ?  Is  the  Methodist  Church  found- 
ed on  the  pit,  so  that  if  you  take  that 
away  it  will  topple  over  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  it  is." 

"  Well,  where  is  the  screw  loose, 
then?" 

"  My  wife " 

Baldwin  changed  color.  There  was  a 
new  note  in  his  voice  as  he  asked,  "  Do 
you  mean  that  she  believes  in  eternal 
punishment?  " 

Tui'ner  leaned  back,  tugging  at  the 
skirts  of  his  coat  with  both  hands. 
"Why,"  said  he  wearily,  "that  is  what 
I  cannot  make  out.  I  think  she  tries 
to,  she  says  she  does  sometimes,  and 
other  times  she  talks  as  if  she  were 
doubtful."  He  smiled  with  reluctant 
and  melancholy  humor.  "I  notice  that 
while  she  protests  there  are  people 
wicked  enough  for  eternal  punishment, 
nobody  we  ever  knew  has  died  that  she 
isn't  hopeful  about.  But  you  see,  Bald- 
win, we  have  had  an  awfully  hard  strug- 
gle. When  I  married  Annabel  she  was 
supporting  her  two  brothers — she  was 
an  orphan — giving  music-lessons.  They 
sent  me  off  on  a  country  circuit  first. 
I  was  a  young  man,  and  I  haven't  a  pre- 
possessing presence " 

"  Stuff,  Lucius,  stuff  !  "  Baldwin  in- 
terrupted ;  "that  counts  for  nothing. 
When  you  amble  across  the  platform 
with  your  head  in  advance  of  your  shoul- 
ders, 3'our  awkwardness  is  a  relief  after 
the  brethren's  airs  and  graces.  And 
when  you  get  into  the  puljnt  you  pour 
out  what  is  in  your  heart  with  an  ear- 
nestness, a  fire  that  is  simply  electrical. 
You  don't  need  to  yell  to  be  impressive, 
or  to  tell  stories  of  sickly  children  to  be 
pathetic.  You  don't  appeal  to  a  lachry- 
mose mob  of  women  ;  you  talk  like  a 
man  to  men !  When  I  listen  to  you  I 
am  abashed " 

But  the  minister  stopped  him,  ex- 
claiming, in  a  broken  voice  that  he  did 
not  know  ;  there  was  such  undisguised 
shame  and  misery  in  his  face,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Baldwin  felt  a  prick  of 
the  man  of  the  world  s  vigilant  suspi- 
cion.    "  Good  Heavens  !  "   he  thought. 
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*'the  clergy  are  queer  birds,  but  Lucius 
is  the  last  man  in  the  world " 

"  Oh,  I'm  only  giving  you  your  market 
valuation,"  he  said,  lightly ;  "  you  are  a 
shining  light,  and  your  spiritual  lord- 
kins  were  stupid  to  snuff  you  out  under 
a  bushel." 

"  They  are  shrewd  enough  in  my 
church,"  said  Turner,  "  but  that  is  not 
my  story.  We  went  into  the  country. 
Annabel  couldn't  give  music-lessons  in 
the  wilderness.  We  did  have  a  cruelly 
hard  time.  If  I  had  not  known  enough 
saw-and-hatchet  carpentering  to  help,  I 
don't  see  how  we  could  have  had 
enough  to  eat.  And  the  children  came 
in  the  midst  of  it — at  least  the  little 
girl  did.  No  nurse,  doctor  ten  miles 
away.  It  was  hard  for  my  poor  girl. 
But  we  pinched  along.  One  thing  we 
never  did  have  to  fear,  we  never  were 
in  debt.  My  wife  wouldn't  let  me  owe 
anything.  She  was  so  brave,  so  pa- 
tient, Baldwin,  never  lost  heart  or  her 
faith  in  me,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  hardest  times  willing  to  deny  her- 
self so  I  could  give  my  share  to  my 
mother.  Well,  all  that  is  overpast, 
praise  God !  we  boys  have  paid  off 
mother's  mortgage  and  she's  safe  ;  An- 
nabel's brothers  have  good  situations 
and  can  nearly  support  themselves  ; 
and  I  have  had  good  places  in  cities 
and  have  a  higher  salary.  Compared  to 
the  old  times  we  dwell  in  luxury." 

"  They  talk  of  you  for  a  bishop,  too,  I 
hear." 

Turner  sighed  heavily.  "That  is 
part  of  my  trouble,  Baldwin — I  look 
back  to  those  days  of  struggle  with  envy. 
Then  my  soul  was  at  peace.  I  was 
doing  my  duty.    I  was  a  loyal  servant,  no 

matter  in  how  low  a  place.     Now " 

He  shifted  his  position  and  impatiently 
ran  his  hand  through  his  hair.  "It  was 
just  living  made  me  think,  made  me 
change,"  said  he  ;  "  I  can  hardly  explain 
the  upheaval  of  my  old  beliefs  ;  it  came 
out  of  sorrow  and  fear  and  love  for  men. 
I  am  assured  in  my  soul  that  it  was  an 
answer  to  prayer.  I  am  assured,  too, 
that  I  am  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision,  hiding  the  light  that  I  have 
seen." 

"Why  hide  it  then?" 

"  At  first  I  was  too  confused  to  feel 
anything  but  fear  lest  I  should  mislead 


some  soul  by  expression.  I  listened 
willingly  enough  to  my  wife's  argu- 
ments. It  is  different  with  me  now  ; 
but  she  is  only  the  more  fearful.  She 
says  if  people  are  not  eternally  punished 
they  will  find  it  out  for  themselves.  It 
will  do  them  no  harm  to  behave  better 
in  this  life,  even  though  it  be  out  of 
fear.  And  why  should  /  question  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  that  saintly  men 
have  trusted  for  generations?  If  I 
must  believe  such  things,  let  me  keep 
them  to  myself.  Now,  when  there  is 
much  heresy  and  schism  abroad,  is  this 
a  time  for  me  or  any  true  son  of  the 
church  to  be  making  trouble?  She 
begs  me,  for  the  children's  sake  and  her 
sake,  to  be  quiet.  I  can  talk  to  people 
whose  minds  are  distressed  regarding 
their  relatives  and  give  them  hope,  in 
private,  if  I  want  to.  But  it  agitates 
her  terribly  even  to  think  of  my  risking 
my  prospects  of  a  bishopric  by  public 
heterodoxy.  Let  me  wait,  she  begs,  at 
least  until  I  am  bishop  !  She  is  afraid 
of  a  trial  for  heresy  and  I  don't  know 
what " 

"  Yet  when  I  knew  you,  Lucius  " — 
Baldwin  could  not  contain  himself 
from  striking  in — "when  we  were  to- 
gether, you  would  not  have  been  moved 
from  what  you  thought  right  by  any 
chance  of  worldly  loss  or  gain.  I  should 
have  picked  you  out  of  all  the  men  I 
knew  to  deserve  what  was  said  of  John 
Knox,  '  Here  lies  one  that  never  feared 
the  face  of  man  ! '  " 

Turner's  eyes — they  were  sad  eyes, 
Baldwin  had  thought  more  than  once — 
grew  dull,  as  he  answered,  calmly :  "I 
don't  think  I  am  afraid,  myself.  The 
hardship  of  poverty,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns me  personally,  I  do  not  care  for  ; 
and  I  feel  certain  I  can  provide  for  my 
family — if  not  in  the  ministry,  in  some 
honest  calling.  Neither  do  I  shrink 
from  any  clamor  outside,  from  any- 
thing men  may  do  or  say.  It  would  be 
painful  ;  but  no  more  to  the  inward 
torment  I  have  endured,  thus  distracted 
between  my  duty  and  my — my  affec- 
tions, no  more  than  the  wrench  the 
dentist  gives  is  to  the  torture  one  has 
had  for  days  and  nights  before.  God 
knows  I  should  not  weigh  any  of  these 
things.  But — you  have  never  been 
married,  Baldwin — when  my  wife  cries, 
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when  she  sobs  that  I  shall  ruin  the 
children,  I  can't  endure  it !  I  recoil 
before  her  anguish.  Oh,  you've  no 
need  to  prove  to  me  how  despicable  is 
such  a  frame  of  mind  ;  I've  told  m^'self 
harsher  things  than  you  can  tell  me  ! 
It's  arrant,  wicked  weakness,  but  I 
haven't  the  power  to  withstand  her. 
Baldwin,  I  haven't  seen  her  cry  but  once 
before  since  we  were  married,  and  that 
was  when  the  boy  was  near  death  with 
tyx^hoid  fever  and  the  doctor  said  he 
would  live.  But  she  broke  all  down 
when  I  told  her  that  I  must  speak. 
'  Oh,  Lucius,'  says  she,  'I  can't  go 
through  it  all  again  !  And  it  is  so 
needless  ! '  she  says.  I  see  the  terror 
in  her  eye  every  time  I  look  off  my 
notes  in  the  pulpit — she  reads  all  my 
sermons,  mind  you,  so  she  isn't  afraid 
of  them.  When  she  finishes  one  and 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  she  thinks 
dangerous,  I  can  see  her  relief  ;  and  for 
days  she  is  doing  little  things  to  please 
me.  And  I  love  her  so — Baldwin,  jom 
can't,  vou  can't  measure  the  tempta- 
tion!"' 

Baldwin  was  sitting  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees  and  his  head  in  his  fists. 
"  I  didn't  take  your  wife  to  be  exactly 
that  sort " — he  flung  his  handsome 
head  back  to  clasp  his  hands  behind  his 
neck,  looking,  with  a  queer  smile,  at  a 
certain  window  in  Turner's  house — "I 
fancied  her  a  regular  Wordsworth's 
angel  kind  of  a  woman." 

"And  so  she  is  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Turner's 
husband,  straightening.  "Baldwin,  you 
don't  understand  women.  Why,  our 
temptations  would  look  squaUd  to  my 
wife !  She's  so  good  I  declare  I'm 
afraid  of  her  sometimes.  If  ^^ou'd  seen 
her  when  our  Uttle  lad  was  sick — she 
is  an  angel,  my  dear  vdfe  !  But  wom- 
en,  the  best   of   them,    can't   seem   to 


look  at  obligations  outside  their  own 
narrow  round.  She  can't  understand 
why  I  should  feel  degraded  in  my  own 
eyes  by  my  bondage  to  her  fears !  She 
thinks  it  pure  squeamislmess  for  me  to 
hate  being  a  hypocrite  and  a  liar.  I 
can't  explain  it  to  her !  " 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Baldwin, 
gravely  ;  "  do  you  think  you  ever  can  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so.  I  must."  As  he 
spoke  the  minister  rose  and  began  to 
collect  his  loose  sheets  of  manuscript 
with  a  hurried,  almost  embarrassed,  air, 
Down  the  street  Baldwin  perceived  the 
flutter  of  white  skirts  sprigged  with 
purple  flowers.  "  She  is  coming,"  said 
Turner.  "  I  ought  to  have  been  writing  ; 
she  will  expect  to  hear  the  sennon. 
Instead,  I  have  been  maundering  on  to 
you  and  giring  you  a  false  impression 
of  her " 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Baldwin.  "  I  ad- 
mire your  wife  immensely.  It  is  her 
love  for  you  and  the  children  really 
makes  her  hold  you  back." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Turner,  eagerly, 
"  she  is  a  womanly  woman,  that  is  all. 
But  —  you'll  look  in  on  us,  old 
friend " 

"Surely,"  said  Baldwin.  He  wrung 
the  other's  hand.  That  was  his  answer 
to  Turner's  wistful  eyes.  Then  he 
watched  the  minister  move,  with  his 
ungainly  walk,  do^Ti  the  shady  street 
until  he  joined  his  wife. 

"  How  will  it  end  ?  "  the  observer 
questioned.  "  Such  a  man  as  you  might 
make — but — will  she  let  you  ?  No,  I 
must  have  been  mistaken,  she  is  not  like 
Emmy." 

But  though  he  denied  stoutly,  he 
could  not  quiet  a  recognition  deep  in 
the  undercurrent  of  his  consciousness. 
With  a  long  sigh  he  turned,  for  now 
he  knew  that  he  must  forgive  his  uncle. 


DOLOROSA. 

By  IVilliam  Vaughn  Moody, 

She  is  no  bold-eyed  gypsy  such  as  twine 

Wild  poppies  round  the  water-jugs  they  bear, 

No  flute-girl,  laughing  through  her  bright  blown  hair, 

With  clinging  robe  and  coin-hung  feet  that  shine 

Do^\^l  pavements  purple  with  the  wasted  wine  : 

Sad  seems  she  as  a  martyr  featured  dim 

In  dusky  gold  on  some  old  missal's  rim, 

Fronting  the  text  which  tells  that  such  a  day 

Men  stood  like  wolves  and  watched  the  fierce  flames  play 

About  her  breast,  and  never  heeded  how 

God  lit  a  pale  sweet  glory  round  her  brow  ; 

While  through  the  margin  straggles  line  on  line 

Such  pious  comment  as  :  "  Last  Easter  night 

Blind  Lippo,  sleeping  with  this  blessed  book 

For  pillow,  saw  this  saint  bend  down  and  look 

Under  his  eyelids.     Lo  !  next  morning  light 

We  found  him,  blind  no  more,  but  sound  of  sight. 

Where  dawn  came  slanting  through  the  chapel  pane." 

The  pictured  face,  suppose  you  looked  again 
After  such  reading,  would  it  seem  as  white 
And  stern  and  sad  as  when  you  looked  the  first  ? 
Would  not  one  fleeting  smile,  one  eye's-glance  tell 
She  was  not  heedless  of  her  miracle  ? 
Or  from  the  eyes  would  gladness  seem  to  burst 
Flooding  with  song  the  hush,  with  sun  the  gloom. 
Flushing  the  wan  face  like  a  wild  rose  bloom  ? 
What  was  mere  monkish  blazon,  blurred  and  scored 
With  veinings  from  the  dried  leaf  of  a  gourd 
Stuck  in,  some  ages  past,  to  mark  the  place, 
And  left  to  streak  and  stain  the  patient  face,    0 
Would  start  to  life,  once  you  had  read  the  scrawl 
And  knew  how  Lippo  let  his  glad  tears  fall 
From  healed  eyes  on  the  halo-circled  brow: — 
No  wistful  ghost  face,  but  a  girl's  face  now 
Smiling  to  think  how  Lippo  laughed  out  loud 
To  see  the  faint  sky  piled  with  creamy  cloud 
That  morning  when  they  led  him  to  the  gate. 

— You  think  my  mistress  sad?     Wait  till  I  find 
Courage  to  kneel  and  whisper,  "I  was  blind 
Till  thy  love  raised  my  eyelids  ; "  then — ah,  wait ! 
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THE    PICTURESQUE   QUALITY    OF   HOLLAiND; 

FIGUKES   AND   COSTUMES. 

By  George  Hitchcock. 


IT  is  not  difficult  for  a  figure  painter, 
who  is  also  a  man  of  taste,  to  know 
what  not  to  paint.  In  France,  where 
without  doubt  the  direction  is  largely 
given  to  all  artistic  movements,  the  great- 
est liberty  of  subject  is  allowable  ;  one 
may  do  almost  anything,  provided  only 
that  it  is  well  done  ;  any  horror,  any 
form  of  disease  or  ugliness,  any  frozen 
representation  of  sordid  inanity,  will 
claim  as  much  attention  as  the  most 
subtle  and  poetic  fancy,  or  the  most 
charming  and  seriously  rendered  truths. 
In  their  revolt  against  "  Romanticism  " 
painters  have  been  carried  too  far,  and 
commit  as  man}'  sins  in  the  one  direc- 
tion as  those  whom  they  so  rightly  decry 
did  in  the  other.     A  group  of  peasants 

*  See  alpo  papers  by  the  same  author  iu  Scuibnek's 
Magazine  for  August",  1S87,  aud  February,  1SS9. 
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treated  as  so  many  pumpkins  or  a  col- 
lection of  pots  and  pans — that  is,  fig- 
ures with  only  the  outside  minutely  ob- 
served and  carefully  painted — wiU  always 
be  successful  in  Paris  ;  and  \^i  this  is  as 
substantially  uiitruthful  as  the  elegant 
simpering  shepherdesses  of  Greuze. 

Nor  can  the  blindness  of  these  great- 
est of  modern  masters  be  sutficiently 
condenmed,  who  point  to  Millet  as  the 
founder  of  their  school,  and  who  see  on- 
ly the  outside  of  his  work,  his  stupid, 
heavy  peoj^le,  and  fail  to  see  the  deep 
iQiderlying  humanity  in  all  that  he  di(l. 
The  famous  "  Angelus  "'  is  but  the  legacy 
of  the  classic  school,  the  ideas  of  Greuze 
clothed  in  rags  and  placed  in  real  fields, 
but  not  obtrusively  unpleasant  rags  nor 
photographically  correct  fields.  To-day 
we  paint  the  mere  rags  with  an  appar- 
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ent  love  of  their  repulsive  qualities,  and  itself  with  a  view  to  being  painted, 
the  fields  without  a  thought  of  their  Either  in  their  simple  and  beautiful  in- 
higher  significance,  and  wonder  we  are  teriors,  or  in  their  charming  landscapes 
not  admired  outside  of  a  painters'  jury,  and  wonderful  atmosphere,  the  fitness  of 
Mere    costume  is  as  unworthy   of  a  their  dressing  and  their  poses,  and  the 


A^  A.  r  ^i  '^  ^ 


"  Maternity." 
(After  Mr.  Hitchcock's  painting.) 


painter  as  are  the  rags  and  "  still-life 
peasants  "  so  much  in  vogue  to-day  ;  the 
doublet  and  rutf  have  had  their  day  as 
well  as  the  toga,  and  so  too  have  the 
many  outlandish  dressings  still  to  be 
found  in  out-of-the-way  places  ;  and  yet 
there  is  much  in  the  work  of  some  of  our 
best  men  which  is  dependent  upon  a 
picturesqueness  of  setting  and  uj^on  un- 
conventionality  of  costume — the  line  is 
finely  drawn  between  the  grotesque,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  "  chimney-pot " 
hat  on  the  other. 

For  many  reasons,  the  figures  of  one 
country  are  as  paintable  as  those  of 
another,  and  yet  Holland  seems  to  offer 
an  easier  and  more  pleasant  solution  of 
the  difficulty  ;  the  people  are  simple  and 
retain  a  great  deal  in  their  costume  of 
a  time  when  humanitv  seemed  to  clothe 


simplicity  of  their  farming  tools,  give  an 
impulse  to  all  artistic  labor  among  them, 
and  without  doubt  attract  the  best  talent 
of  Europe  ;  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  three  of  the  "  medals  of  honor  " 
at  the  late  exhibition  at  Paris  were  for 
Dutch  subjects  not  painted  by  Dutch- 
men. 

The  Hollanders  are  not  beautiful  as 
the  southern  people  are,  nor  are  they  so 
noble  a  type  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  but 
they  are  sufficiently  interesting,  and 
among  the  younger  oftentimes  much 
beauty  is  found,  and  the  girls  have  al- 
ways wonderful  pearly  complexions  and 
certain  fine  lines  in  their  figures — gold- 
en hair  and  deep-blue  eyes  are  common 
and  useful  in  color  composition. 

The  better  class  of  those  who  dwell 
in  the  cities  and  towns  are  no  longer 
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picturesque,  they  have  lost  their  attrac- 
tion in  losing  the  doublet  and  hose  as 
Rembrandt  saw  them,  and  offer  no  pe- 
culiar attractions  save  those  which  a 
student  of  character  finds  in  the  study 
of  any  people  ;  but  the  maid-servants, 
the  artisans,  and  small  tradesmen  have 
distinctive  costumes,  and  some  pro- 
nounced national  characteristics.  It  is 
in  the  rural  districts,  among  the  farm- 
ers, fishermen,  and  those  who  live  in 
the  fields,  that  the  most  interesting 
subjects  are  to  be  found.  Given,  then, 
a  sentiment,  an  abstraction,  to  which 
must  be  added  artistic  expression, 
which  must  be  surrounded  with  suffi- 
cient beauty  to  make  it  decorative  and 


attractive,  it  only  makes  the  task  more 
difficult,  and  in  some  cases  imj^ossible, 
to  use  commonplace,  ugly,  or  uninter- 
esting people  and  surroundings ;  the 
true  artistic  mind  seeks  color,  atmos- 
j)here,  or  fine  Hnes,  to  fill  out  the  beauty 
on  the  canvas  which  he  feels  in  his  soul, 
or  to  give  adequate  expression  to  the 
pathos  in  his  mind  ;  and  it  is  among  a 
people  whose  costumes  are  expressive 
of  their  labors,  and  accentuate  the  lines 
of  their  figures  without  disguising 
them,  that  this  is  best  done  ;  for  modern 
clothes  so  often  turn  pity  into  ridicule, 
or  sympathy  into  derision.  How  grate- 
ful the  task  of  painting  a  mother,  with 
a  setting  of  wide  fields,  in   a  costume 


i^J.-!*  if, 


A  Zeeland   Maiden. 
The  lace  head-dress  adds  ahvays  a  charm  aud  iuNites  study." 
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which  discloses  every  line  of  her  figure, 
which  is  almost  the  j^rimitive  idea  of 
dress,  fitting  and  appropriate  to  her 
labor  ;  and  if  by  chance  the  decorative 
round  of  a  sieve,  the  implement  of  her 
work,  resting  in  a  basket  on  her  back, 
surrounds  her  head,  how  suggestive  is 
the  composition  of  the  deification  of 
motherhood,  and  withal,  how  complete 
the  picture.     A  group  of  fishermen  in 


as  their  working  clothes,  yet  its  charm  is 
not  to  be  denied.  Nearly  every  town  in 
Holland  has  a  head-dress  for  the  women 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  as  varied  as  possi- 
l3le.  In  Zeeland  the  cap  is  large  and 
exceedingly  beautiful,  like  a  bridal  veil 
almost,  always  worn  at  work  or  play  ; 
this  clean,  white,  transparent  stuff  fall- 
ing in  folds  around  any  face,  enhances 
its  beauty,  if  young,  or  its  effect,  if  old 


Harvesting. 

"The  clouds  of  fine  dust  coming  through  the  hand-sieve,  and  blown  into  fantastic  forms." 


yellow  oil  -  skins,  relieved  against  the 
dull  gray  of  a  stormy  sky  and  sea,  com- 
ing across  a  wide  stretch  of  beach  in 
the  natural  and  clumsy  poses  of  heavj-, 
uncouth,  hard-working  men,  is  full  of 
pathos,  and  though,  perhaps,  not  of  the 
highest  beauty,  yet  it  is  filled  with  a 
sentiment  of  a  sad  life,  Avhich  the  set- 
ting has  not  destroyed.  Costume,  which 
is  the  natural  expression  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  person  or  his  occupation,  is 
always  fitting,  and  in  many  cases  pict- 
uresque, and  with  the  simple  and  poor 
Hollander  this  is  nearly  always  agree- 
able. On  Sundays  and  holidays  the 
men  are  oftentimes  impossible,  but  then 
the  women  have  a  quaint  and  peculiar 
dress,  and  though  not  so  full  of  pathos 


and  wrinkled,  and  the  short,  tight  el- 
bow sleeves  and  closely  -  fitting  bod- 
ice show  the  figure  to  advantage.  In 
Scheveningen,  the  close  muslin  cap, 
variegated  shawl  worn  bertha -wise,  and 
in  cold  weather  the  black,  red-lined, 
,^^hort  cloak,  form  a  most  agreeable 
"^picture,  and  one  very  familiar  from 
the  assiduity  with  which  the  Dutch 
iiioderns  have  painted  it.  Again,  in 
Friesland  a  metal  band  of  silver  or 
gold  is  worn  outside  of  the  lace  cap,  in 
many  ways,  in  round  plaques  above 
the  ears,  or  in  a  ring  around  the  head  ; 
across  the  Zuyder  Zee,  in  North  Hol- 
land, the  gold  or  silver  band  is  worn 
beneath  the  lace  cap,  through  which  it 
gleams  softly  and  shows  the  oftentimes 
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beautiful  and  delicate  pattern  of  the 
design  ;  the  poorer  communities  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  dispensed  with  this 
metal  band  and  Avear  a  simple  lace  cap 
over  a  tight  black  one,  which  holds  the 
hair  in  place.  Sometimes  the  modern 
bonnet  is  perched  on  top  of  this  beauti- 
ful head-gear,  yet  it  is  not  so  much  out 
of  place,  especially  if  it  is  one  with  white 
ribbons  and  flowers  and  surmounting  a 


thick,  black  flannel,  which  the  severe, 
windy  climate  makes  necessary.  The 
Zuyder  Zee  fisherman,  the  Volendamer, 
or  Markeuer,  is  more  grotesque  than 
paintable,  perhaps  even  to  the  point  of 
being  impossible  ;  he  disguises  the  natu- 
ral lines  of  his  figure  so  much  with  the 
enormous  width  of  his  baggy  trousers, 
so  short  as  to  reach  only  to  his  ankles, 
made  of  duck  for  work,  or  of  this  very 


Children   of  Zeeland. 
"Dressed  precisely  as  their  elders,  their  mothers  or  grandmothers  in  miniature." 


young  and  beautiful  face  ;  but  the  na- 
tional hat  of  straw,  low-crowned,  with 
brim  sharply  turned  up  into  a  point  in 
front,  and  covered  with  silk  in  bright 
colors,  is  far  better.  A  short,  circular 
cloak  in  a  variety  of  colors,  with  a 
standing  collar,  is  common  in  most 
places,  and  in  Zeeland  a  long,  black 
flannel  one  with  a  full,  falling  hood  is 
often  seen.  The  favorite  color  for  the 
women's  working  dresses  is  a  variety 
of  pale  lilacs,  faded  again  into  number- 
less shades  and  tints,  which  are  very 
harmonious  among  the  pale,  delicate 
greens  of  the  sea  -  dunes  or  the  glisten- 
ing white  sands  of  the  almost  endless 
sea-coast — endless  only  by  comparison 
with  the  small  extent  of  country.  The 
men  in  every  part  of  the  country  wear  a 


black  flannel ;  his  shoulders  and  chest 
compressed  in  a  very  tight-fitting  waist- 
coat of  some  striped  stufi:',  usually  red 
and  black,  and  a  short,  tight-sleeved 
jacket  in  cold  weather,  of  black  with 
large  silver  buttons  ;  and,  if  well  to  do, 
enormous  silver  shoe-buckles  and  silver 
bosses  on  his  waistband  and  l:)reast 
connected  by  silver  chains  ;  his  hair 
cropped  square  across  behind,  with  his 
neck  shorn  nearly  as  high  as  his  ears, 
and  above  all  a  ridiculously  small  cap. 
Truly  on  Smiday  parade  he  is  not  a 
picture,  but  at  sea,  in  his  sharp-nosed 
craft,  with  much  of  his  gorgeousness  re- 
posing in  his  chest  at  home,  his  blacks 
washed  out  by  the  combing  seas,  his 
striped  stufts  toned  down  by  the 
weather,  and  the  stifl:'  lines  of  his  orig- 
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A  North   Holland   Cap, 


inal  cut  quite  gone  from  his  hard  work, 
he  presents  a  different  and  very  charac- 
teristic composition. 

The  North  Sea  fisherman  is  much  sim- 
pler— a  red  shii*t,  over  which  is  worn  a 
black  one  with  its  sleeves  cut  off  at  the 
elbow  showing  the  red  one  beneath,  and 
ordinary  black  trousers,  an  arrangement 
in  black  and  red  by  no  means  bad  ; 
nothing  grotesque  in  cut,  the  only  orna- 
ment a  big  silver  button  in  his  collar  ; 


at  sea,  to  supplement  his  faded  shore 
costume  he  wears  long  boots  reaching 
to  his  arm -pits,  and  the  usual  yellow  or 
brown  oil-skins  in  foul  Aveather.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  full,  baggy 
"  knickerbockers  "  are  worn  ;  the  effect 
is  marred,  however,  by  the  enormous 
wooden  shoes,  looking  all  the  larger 
from  the  thin  stockinged  shanks  above 
them.  In  Zeeland  another  peculiarity  of 
the  men's  costume  is  a  long  black  coat, 
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reaching  to  the  heels,  with  a  fur  collar 
and  narrow  fur  trimming. 

The  wealth  of  a  fisherwoman  consists 
in  the  number  of  her  petticoats,  of  flan- 
nel or  a  mixed  cotton  and  wool  stuff,  and 
the  more  she  wears  at  once  the  better 
she  is  thought  to  be  dressed.  As  many 
as  thirteen  of  these  skirts  are  worn  to- 
gether, w^hich  of  course  makes  the  figure 
unbearable  and  grotesque  to  a  high  de- 
gree, especially  as  the  tight  bodice  makes 
the  lower  half  still  more  large  in  appear- 
ance. A  fresh-complexioned  girl,  with 
large  balls  of  many-colored  Howers,  com- 
posed of  separate  bunches  of  tulips  or 
hyn.cinths  hanging  at  the  ends  of  a  milk- 
bucket  yoke,  is  often  seen  in  the  spring 
turning  an  honest  penny  in  a  beautiful 
way  by  selling  the  useless  blossoms 
when  the  bulb  has  reached 
its  maturity ;  or  a  still  ear- 
lier picture  of  the  same  pret- 
ty drama,  a  figure  in  the  i^ale 
lilacs  so  much  worn,  cutting 
the  bright  flow^ers  from  the 
glowing  tulip-beds.  What- 
ever the  female  figures  are 
doing,  the  lace  head  -  dress 
adds  alwaj's  a  charm  and  in- 
vites study.  In  church  the 
women,  sitting  together  in 
the  centre,  form  a  snowy 
flower-like  mass,  Avith  many 
a  lace  clouded  gleam  of  gold 
or  silver  from  their  metal 
head -bands,  or  a  flash  of 
diamonds  from  their  long, 
pendent  ear-rings,  or  the  dia- 
mond-incrusted  silver  orna- 
ments w^  h  i  c  h  supplement 
their  head-dress,  particularly 
one  oriental-looking  arrange- 
ment w^orn  low  down  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  ;  while 
the  men,  wholly  devoid  of 
white,  a  black  silk  stock  and 
sombre  archaic  coats,  occu- 
pying raised  benches  at  the 
side  and  back  of  the  room, 
form  a  dark  setting  for  this 
delicately  colored  mass. 

The  celebration  of  the 
communion  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Dutch  national 
church,  gives  many  compo- 
sitions ;  a  long  table  is  laid 
with  a  white  cloth,  around 


which  first  the  women,  and  then  the  men, 
sit  and  partake  of  the  cup  and  bread. 

A  number  of  these  pearly-skinned 
women  in  their  pale-colored  gowns  and 
lace  head-gear,  each  face  animated  with 
a  fitting  expression,  and  all  full  of  seri- 
ous contemplation,  listening  to  the  sol- 
emn words  of  the  black-robed  minister 
who  stands  among  them  cup  in  hand  is 
a  fine  motive. 

Again,  the  vast  interior  of  one  of  the 
magnificent  gothic  churches  of  Holland, 
all  pale  gray  in  tone,  sparsely  occupied 
by  the  friends  and  family  of  the  cou- 
ple, who  stand  quite  alone  beneath  the 
carved  oak  pulpit  and  listen  to  an  ad- 
dress from  the  parson  before  he  de- 
scends, and  in  a  few  w^ords  joins  them 
in  marriage,  is  a  touching  picture,  es- 
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pecially    if    the   bride    be    young    and  knickerbockers  compose  equally  well  in 

dressed  in  a  charming  costume,  which  is  the  deeper  green  of  the  fields.     Many 

a  common    occurrence — not    the  usual  of  the  harvest  operations  are  full  of  ar- 

conventional    white  and   lace,  but  per-  tistic  interest,  from  the  rude  simplicity 


An   Egmond   Fish-wife. 
''The  wealth  of  a  fisherwoman  consists  in  the  number  of  her  petticoats." 


haps  a  pale  pink  or  lilac  and  floating 
lace  cap  with  antique  gold  ornaments. 

Blue  is  the  prevailing  note  in  all  out- 
door male  figures,  usually  faded  into  a 
quiet  harmony  Avith  its  surroundings  ; 
as  a  shepherd  with  his  soft  blue  blouse 
and  his  gray  flock  could  not  be  bettered 
by  any  other  setting  than  the  gray- 
green  sand-dunes  when  the}''  are  to  be 
seen  ;  or  a  dull  -  red  jacket  and  black 


of  the  tools  and  the  natural  poses  of 
their  users  ;  a  certain  seed  which  falls 
as  it  ripens,  and  which  must  conse- 
quently be  grown  in  a  light,  sandy  soil 
in  order  that  it  may  be  gathered  by 
sifting,  gives  a  good  arrangement  as  it 
is  harvested  ;  the  clouds  of  fine  dust 
coming  through  the  hand  -  sieve,  and 
])lown  into  fantastic  forms,  adds  to  the 
effect  of  the  bending  figures  of  shovel- 
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lers  and  sifters,  a  young  girl  with  a 
broom  following  after.  Digging  pota- 
toes is  another  operation  full  of  inter- 
esting poses.  It  is  the  custom  to  kneel 
at  the  work,  to  lift  the  mass  of  the 
roots  with  a  shovel,  and  then  to  bend 
and  sort  out  the  fruit.  It  is  usually 
done  by  the  women  and  girls,  who,  ever 
bending  and  again  rising  to  a  kneeling 
posture,  seem  to  be  continually  giving 
thanks  for  this  their  chief  means  of  life  ; 
all  the  more  pathetic,  that  among  the 
poorer  communities  the  potato  nearly 
alone  is  their  means  of  sustenance. 

The  straight  scythe-handle  adds  a 
simple  charm  to  the  mowing  figure,  the 
reaping  hook  and  sickle  to  the  reaper 
bending  to  his  work.  The  intensely 
blue  and  red  milk  buckets  seem  to  har- 
monize with  the  black  and  white  cows, 
dark  dresses  of  the  milkmaids,  and  the 
vivid  green  of  the  landscape,  and  to 
give  a  peculiar  brightness  to  the  gleam- 
ing ditches  always  in  Holland  some- 
where near  to  every  out-door  composi- 
tion. 

Though  not  an  obtrusively  religious 
people,  the  Dutch  are  only  second  to 
the  English  in  their  strict  observance  of 
Sunday,  and  a  most  mediaeval  effect  is 
produced  by  their  solemn  Sunday  after- 
noon walk  in  all  their  finery  ;  the  long, 
straight  roads  bordered  by  gray  wil- 
lows, bright  ditches,  canals,  and  green 
fields,  with  a  background  of  the  nesthng 
red  houses  of  the  village,  snug  among 
its  waving  trees  ;  while  all  around  the 
wide-stretching  plains,  dotted  with  dis- 
tant compact  towns,  go  to  make  an  in- 
teresting study.  It  is  on  Sunday  that 
the  children,  and  particularly  the  little 
girls,  are  seen  in  their  quaintest  and 
most  peculiar  aspect,  dressed  precisely 
as  their  elders,  their  mothers  or  grand- 
mothers in  miniature — the  same  long, 
voluminous  skirts,  tiny  gold  or  silver 
head-bands  covered  with  lace  caps,  and 


bodices  of  a  mature  cut.  They  are  most 
old-timey  and  charming  ;  even  during 
the  week,  at  school  or  at  play,  in  many 
places  they  still  wear  the  same  costume, 
though  without  the  utter  refinement 
which  is  kept  for  Sunday's  or  great  occa- 
sions. There  is  really  very  little  differ- 
ence between  the  dressing  of  the  mod- 
ern little  Dutch  girls  and  those  which 
have  come  down  to  us  in  portraits 
from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. 

The  Dutchman  has  ever  been  vain  and 
unimaginative,  his  vanity  has  held  his 
greatest  painters  down  to  mere  portrai- 
ture, and  while  causing  them  directly  to 
administer  to  his  personal  aggrandize- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  has  deprived 
them  of  sympathy  in  their  better  and 
nobler  efforts  on  the  other.  At  all 
events,  Holland  has  never  produced  a 
great  imaginative  painter ;  its  chief 
glory,  the  Dutch  genre  school,  is  after 
all  only  the  aj^otheosis  of  the  common- 
place. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Holland 
to-day  attracts  more  largely  those  paint- 
ers who  follow^  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
great  Dutchmen,  and  though  they  are 
without  doubt  good  and  faithful  in 
their  portrayal  of  the  more  saHent  and 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Holland- 
ers, a  really  sympathetic  observer,  a 
deeper  and  more  subtle  interpreter  of 
this  w^onderful  country  and  its  interest- 
ing people,  has  an  almost  untrodden 
field  before  him. 

The  roads  are  indeed  well  worn  by 
the  feet  of  hurrying,  thoughtless  pil- 
grims, which  lead  to  the  "wind-mill  on  a 
canal,"  the  "  view  of  the  Dutch  town," 
the  commonplace  interior,  and  the  con- 
ventional quaintness  of  figure  studies ; 
but  the  paths  which  lead  to  those  other 
and  better  things,  even  finer  in  Holland 
than  in  less  favored  lands,  cannot  be 
found  by  the  common  mind  or  the 
hasty  commercial  painter. 
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THE   PROPOSED   TRANS-SAHARIAN    RAILWAY. 

By  Napoleon  Ney. 


I. 


"^HE  eigliteenth  century 
earned  the  right  to  be 
known  as  the  century  of 
the  emancipation  of 
thought ;  the  nineteenth 
century  will  be  known  in 
history  as  that  of  great 
international  enterprises. 
For  we  have  seen  accom- 
plished in  the  last  thirty 
years  great  things  for  science  and  hu- 
manity. To  take  but  one  field  —  con- 
sider what  steam  has  done  for  navi- 
gation. It  has  eliminated  time  and 
distance  from  the  problem,  by  enabling 
our  ships  to  carry  their  cargoes  in  all 
seasons  and  at  fixed  times,  without  hav- 
ing, as  in  other  days,  to  reckon  with 
winds  and  currents.  Shipping  has  mul- 
tiplied on  every  sea.  The  cutting  of 
the  Suez  Canal  has  hastened  this  econ- 
omic revolution  and  altered  the  markets 
of  the  world.  The  ocean  cable  has 
brought  together  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  earth.  Since  the  tunnelling  of  Mont 
Cenis  and  the  St.  Gothard,  the  train 
that  carries  the  mails  to  India  runs 
without  change  of  locomotive  from  Ca- 
lais to  Brindisi.  The  train  from  Venice 
to  Hamburg  goes  under  the  Alps.  But 
the  railways  of  Europe  have  had  for  chief 
object  the  immediate  convenience  and 
profit  of  comparatively  small  territories. 
To  the  United  States  belongs  the 
credit  of  extending  the  domain  of  pro- 
pulsion by  steam  considered  as  an  en- 
gine of  future  civilization.  Like  a 
bridge  thrown  across  the  desert  from 
one  country  to  another  thousands  of 
miles  oif,  the  first  trans-continental  line 
was  built  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  The  railway  line  from  Oma- 
ha, on  the  Missouri  River,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  opened 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1869.  It  was  3,080 
kilometres  (1,913  miles)  in  length. 
This  gigantic  work  was  accomplished 
in  three  years,  if  we  make  allowance 
for  the  interruption  caused  by  the  war 


of  the  Rebellion,  the  work  being  taken 
up  in  earnest  only  in  1866.  It  was  ac- 
complished under  somewhat  peculiar 
conditions,  the  franchise  having  been 
granted  to  two  companies,  each  one 
working  toward  a  central  meeting- 
point.  The  engineering  difficulties  were 
immense  ;  engineers  and  laborers  had 
to  fight  their  way  throiigh  unexplored 
tracts  of  countr}'.  Mountain  ranges, 
some  of  them  2,300  metres  (7,500  feet) 
in  height  had  to  be  crossed.  For  1,500 
kilometres  (933  miles)  the  road  runs  at 
at  an  elevation  of  1,800  metres  (5,900 
feet),  across  plateaux  covered  with  snow 
for  part  of  the  year  and  exposed  to 
avalanches.  As  a  protection  from  this 
danger  the  American  engineer  provided 
special  devices  —  in  some  places  con- 
structing tunnels  of  wood  -  work,  some 
of  which,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  are  70  kilometres  (42J  miles) 
long.  Seven  railways  now  cross  the 
continent  at  dilBferent  latitudes,  on  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  and  of 
British  Canada.  These  achievements 
upon  a  grand  scale  show  the  most  re- 
markable enterprise  and  determination 
on  the  part  of  these  Americans,  sons  of 
old  Europe,  who  have  found  in  the  New 
World  a  new  ambition. 

Ten  years  later— 1879-1886— Russia 
built  in  Asia,  the  cradle  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, another  line  as  remarkable  as  that 
across  America,  and  destined  to  exert 
not  only  political  influence  in  Europe 
and  Russia,  but  to  re-endow  with  life 
those  Eastern  countries  and  peoples 
long  since  decayed,  whence  came  the 
first  rays  of  our  civilization.  I  mean  the 
Trans-Caspian  Railway.  This  gigantic 
work,  consisting  of  a  line  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  Samarkand,  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  engineering  achievement  of  the 
century.  It  will  soon  reach  Siberia,  and 
finally  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  thus  com- 
pleting, with  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
iron  band  which  encircles  the  world  be- 
tween the  30th  and  40th  degrees  of  lat- 
itude. The  road  has  been  quietly  and 
quickly  built  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
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French  possessions,  protectorates,  and  re- 
gions Qnder  French  influence. 

Districts  which  will  probably  come  under 
French  influence. 


■ I,       The  railway  toward  southern  Algeria,  al- 

ready  constructed. 


'—     The  Eastern  Survey. 
■"•     The  Western  Survey. 

— •     The  latest  Central  Survey. 

__     Alternative   routes    for   continuation  of 
Central  Survey. 

=^     Branch  lines. 


long  thought  insuperable,  the  least  of 
which  was  lack  of  water  and  wood.  For 
hundreds  of  kilometres  there  were  hills 
of  shifting  sands,  deserts  burning  and 
again  freezing  by  turns.  Yet  this  Rus- 
sian road,  American  in  its  boldness,  is 
to-day  an  accompUshed  fact.  We  are 
not  now  in  free  America,  where  individ- 
ual initiative  and  self-help  take  the 
place  of  everything,  and  where  freedom 
corrects  the  dangers   of  freedom   and 


makes  great  things  possible.  Russian 
enterprise  had  to  deal  with  imperial  au- 
thority, the  whole  power  vested  in  a  sov- 
ereign who  deputes  it  at  will.  It  was, 
however,  by  the  exercise  of  this  sover- 
eign power,  in  contrast  with  the  forces 
brought  into  play  in  America,  that  this 
Russian  road  was  built.  Alexander  HE. 
was  patient,  determined,  patriotic.  He 
found  the  man  for  the  work  —  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Michael  Annenkoff — the 
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builder  of  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway, 
and  gave  liim  his  hearty  support. 

The  Trans-Siberian — the  continuation 
of  the  Trans-Caspian,  as  its  name  im- 
plies— will  cross  Siberia  from  east  to 
west,  and  has  been  begun  at  its  eastern 
end.  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  June,  1891, 
the  Czar e witch,  in  passing  through  Si- 
beria on  his  way  around  the  world, 
opened  with  great  pomp  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Trans-Siberian  road.  After 
solemn  prayers,  and  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  booming  cannonade  from  the 
Russian  fleet  anchored  at  "\Madiwostock, 
the  Czarewitch  gave  a  few  strokes  of 
the  pick  and  filled  a  wheelbarrow  with 
earth.  In  a  car  covered  with  flags  he 
went  over  the  finished  section  of  the 
line,  accompanied  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  territory,  and  by  the  en- 
gineer, M.  Oursati.  The  Czarewitch  had 
placed  in  the  railway  depot  now  build- 
ing at  Wladiwostock  a  silver  plate  re- 
cording the  event.  He  also  read  a  let- 
ter from  the  Czar  in  which  the  sover- 
eign declared  Siberia  and  Russia  united 
by  this  railway,  "  a  national  work,  and 
one  which  he  has  had  at  heart."  The 
road  will  run  from  the  Oural  to  AVladi- 
wostock,  and  the  Russian  naval  station 
on  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  whole  length 
will  be  7,700  kilometres  (4,783  miles). 

South  America  has  also  undertaken  a 
continental  line,  the  Trans  -  Andean, 
work  upon  which  has  been  stopped  by 
the  war  in  Chili  and  the  financial  straits 
of  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  will  run 
from  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific  to  Buenos 
Ayres  on  the  Atlantic.  Africa  is  the 
only  continent  which  has  not  a  trans- 
continental line  ;  but  I  shall  show  that 
such  a  line  has  now  become  a  necessity. 

n. 

Feom  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Al- 
geria, France  assumed  a  dominant  in- 
fluence in  Africa.  Her  political  and 
commercial  interests,  her  very  future, 
may  be  involved  by  her  Algerian  policy. 
She  occupied  first  the  whole  of  Algeria, 
then  Tunis,  and  now  extends  her  power 
further  south  in  the  desert  than  the 
Romans  reached.  On  the  west  France 
controls  the  important  colony  of  Sene- 
gal, as  well  as  the  Fouta-Djallon,  the 
rivers  of  the  south,  and  the  French  Sou- 


dan. These  gradual  accessions  have 
been  due  to  French  officers,  who  have 
proved  themselves  explorers  of  the  first 
rank.  Special  mention  is  due  to  Cap- 
tain Binger,  whose  remarkable  trip,  ac- 
complished in  1887-89,  from  Senegal  to 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  resulted  in  connect- 
ing the  French  stations  on  the  Gold 
Coast  with  the  French  Soudan. 

In  the  Congo,  Lieutenant  de  Brazza, 
to-day  French  Commissioner  in  West  Af- 
rica, established,  with  but  a  handful  of 
men,  a  valuable  colony  and  made  felt 
the  influence  of  France.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Stanley  organized,  at  great 
cost  of  men,  money,  and  material,  the 
colony  which  later  was  to  constitute  the 
Congo  Free  State,  of  which  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  is  sovereign.  The  fa- 
mous American  explorer  recognized  at 
its  true  importance  the  achievement  of 
our  compatriot  de  Brazza.  His  opinion 
carries  the  more  weight  because  Stanley 
is  not  of  our  friends,  and  has  alwaj^s 
shown  dislike  of  the  French  in  general, 
and  of  de  Brazza  in  particular. 

I  have  mentioned  the  three  points, 
widely  distant,  by  which  France  has 
entered  Africa.  She  must  now  connect 
these  points  and  make  one  Algeria  from 
Senegal  to  the  Congo,  by  way  of  the 
Sahara.  The  Anglo-French  convention 
of  the  5th  of  August,  1890,  recognized 
the  protectorate  of  France  in  Madagas- 
car, and  consented  to  the  extension  of 
French  influence  south  of  her  Mediter- 
ranean possessions  (Algeria  and  Tunis) 
to  a  line  from  Sai  on  the  Niger,  to  Bar- 
rouah  on  Lake  Tchad.  The  proceed- 
ings of  this  convention  have  been 
bitterly  and  unjustly  attacked.  My 
personal  opinion  is  that  the  value  of 
the  concession  made  to  us,  and  the  defi- 
nition of  the  zone  which  we  may  con- 
trol, will  depend  largely  upon  the  use  we 
make  of  our  opportunity.  Our  one  aim 
in  Africa  should  now  be  to  unite  our 
possessions.  The  Monteil,  Crampel, 
Mizon,  and  Dybosky  commissions  had 
no  other  end  in  view.  If  we  can  keep 
other  powers  from  this  territory,  its 
value  ought  to  multiply  a  hundred-fold, 
when,  in  a  few  years,  a  Trans-Saharian 
and  Soudan  railway  unites  our  colonies 
of  the  east  and  west  with  those  of  the 
north. 

The   country   to   be   thus  conquered 
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General   Philebert. 

may  be  divided  into  four  zones  .  1. 
The  oasis  region,  from  which  come  dates 
and  camels  for  caravan  use.  2.  The 
desert  region,  in  which  palms  are  few, 
and  which  presents  vast  plains  of  sand, 
stones,  and  salt,  over  which  roam  no 
madic  tribes  on  the  watch  for  caravans 
that  may  be  pillaged.  3.  The  gum- 
tree  belt,  in  which  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  thrive.  4.  A  zone  with  run- 
ning water  and  tropical  vegetation. 
The  caravan  routes  from  Algeria  to  the 
Soudan  pass  through  a  sterile  country, 
in  which  the  march  is  sometimes  for  six 
or  eight  days  through  country  without 
vegetation,  wood,  or  water,  to  which 
privations  must  be  added  the  hostility 
of  the  native  tribes.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  this  route  has  not  been 
used  by  Europeans.  A  railway  across 
the  Sahara  will  alone  solve  the  problem 
and  unite  our  African  possessions. 

To  an  engineer  of  Bridges  and  Roads 
{Ponts  et  Chaussees),  M.  Duponchel,  be- 
longs the  honor  of  having  first  proposed 
a  Trans- Saharian  road,  and  it  is  but  jus- 
tice that  his  name  should  find  recogni- 
tion here.  The  labors  of  M.  Duponchel 
resulted  in  bringing  the  project  before 
the  public  about  ten  years  ago,  and  in 
1879  a  Trans-Saharian  commission  was 
appointed  by  M.  de  Freycinet,  then 
Minister  of  Public  AVorks,  to  which 
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commission  was  entrusted  the  examina- 
tion of  all  questions  relating  to  the 
building  of  a  railway  across  the  desert 
of  Sahara.  The  commission  decided  to 
consider  three  plans  for  such  a  road 
south  of  Algeria,  starting  respectively 
from  the  three  Algerian  provinces — 
Oran,  Algiers,  and  Constantine.  In 
1883  three  expeditions  were  sent  to  the 
three  provinces.  That  on  the  west 
(Oran)  was  commanded  by  a  civil  en- 
gineer {(les  Minei<),  M.  Pouyaune,  who 
was  to  study  the  Zouzfana  and  Mes- 
saoura  districts.  The  central  expedition 
(Algiers)  was  directed  by  another  engi- 
neer, M.  Choisy,  who  undertook  the 
examination  of  the  country  between 
Laghouat  and  El  Golca.  In  this  corps 
was  a  young  civil  engineer,  M.  Georges 
Rolland,  of  whom  I  shall  have  more  to 
sa}"  presently.  The  eastern  expedition 
(Constantine)  was  directed  by  a  retired 
officer  of  the  African  army.  Colonel  Flat- 
ters, to  whom  the  most  dangerous  and 
difficult  part  of  the  work  was  entrusted. 
He  was  to  reach  the  Soudan  by  way  of 
Rhat,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Touaregs 
Hoggar,  in  the  Great  Desert. 

ni. 

The  expeditions  headed  by  MM.  Pou- 
yaune and   Choisy  accomplished   their 
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objects  without  trouble.  Colonel  Flat- 
ters, stopped  by  want  of  rations  and  the 
hostility  of  the  Touaregs-Hoggar,  re- 
turned without  having  reached  Rhat. 
Nevertheless  his  first  expedition  was  not 
without  important  results.  He  discov- 
ered the  great  valley  or  pass  of  Ighar- 
ghar,  through  which  flowed  the  Ighar- 
ghar,  the  great  Saharian  river,  the  valley 


Senegal,  Morocco,  southern  Algeria, 
Egypt,  and  Constantinople.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  attached  to  the  general  staff 
of  the  African  division  of  the  French 
army.  M.  Brosselard,  who  has  been 
several  times  to  Senegal  and  to  the 
south  of  Algeria,  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Navy.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  General 


Casbah  of  Tougourt. 


of  which  offered  the  easiest  road  to  the 
Niger.  Colonel  Flatters  also  believed 
that  he  had  established  amicable  and  val- 
uable relations  with  the  Touaregs,  thanks 
to  which  he  would  be  able,  with  a  second 
expedition,  to  reach  the  Soudan.  He 
therefore  obtained  2)ermission  to  start 
again.  The  Saharian  railway  ^vas  about 
to  claim  its  first  martyrs. 

Colonel  Flatters  left  Ouargla  the  ISth 
of  November,  1880.  This  second  expedi- 
tion comprised,  besides  the  commanding 
colonel,  MM.  Beringer  and  Roche,  civil 
engineers,  Masson,  captain  in  the  ar- 
tillery corps,  and  Dr.  Guiard.  All  had 
served  with  the  first  expedition,  and 
there  also  went  with  them  Lieutenant  de 
Dianous  and  M.  Santin,  a  civil  engineer, 
who  took  the  places  of  MM.  Le  Chate- 
lier  and  Brosselard,  second  lieutenants 
of  infantry.  MM.  Le  Chatelier  and 
Brosselard  are  to-day  both  captains. 
M.  Le  Chatelier  has  devoted  himself  to 
Eastern  questions,  and  has  been  sent  in 
recent  years  by  the  Minister  of  War  to 


Faidherbe,  and  obtained  permission  to 
add  to  his  own  name  that  of  his  father- 
in-law,  who  died  without  male  heirs. 

The  expedition  comprised  88  persons  : 
2  French  staff  soldiers,  Brame  and  Mar- 
jollet ;  47  Algerian  sharpshooters  (Tur- 
cos),  and  31  Arab  volunteers,  not  in  the 
army,  but  former  soldiers  ;  7  Chambaa 
guides,  and  one  priest  of  the  order  of 
Tedjini,  who  was  expected  to  give  the 
sanctity  of  religion  to  the  enterprise. 
Where  Mohammedans  are  concerned, 
religious  influence  is  of  the  utmost  value. 
The  priesthoods  and  brotherhoods  con- 
stitute secret  societies  having  initiation 
ceremonies,  signs,  pass-words,  and  se- 
cret codes.  The  Rhouan  (brethren)  of 
the  different  orders  have  affiliations 
with  those  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  Central 
Asia,  India,  and  the  most  distant  parts 
of  Islam. 

After  a  three  months'  journey  through 
the  desert,  and  after  having  passed 
Amguid,  the  expedition  reached  Sebka 
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(salt  wells),  the  most  soiitlierii  poiut 
reached  by  the  Roinaiis.  General  Cor- 
nelius Balbo  raised  a  nioninnent  here 
(44  B.C.)  of  which  the  Flatters  expedi- 
tion saw  the  ruins.  Never  before,  in 
modern  times,  had  a  l^'uropean  entered 
so  far  into  the  African  desert.  The  ex- 
pedition was  about  to  enter  the  Au 
countrv,  the  j^ate  of  the  Soudan,  1,400 
kilometres  (870  miles)  of  the  line  haviniif 
been  surveyed,  when  on  the  KJth  of 
February,  1881,  Colonel  Flatters,  Cap- 
tain ^Nlasson,  and  Engineers  Berin^er 
and  Iioche,  and  Dr.  (^uiard,  while  away 
from  camp,  Avere  killed  near  the  wells  of 
Bir-el-Cxharama  by  Touare<>"s,  who  for 
several  days  had  followed  the  French 
party,  watching  for  such  an  opportun- 
ity. The  Touarep^s  also  killed  the  com- 
missary of  the  expedititm,  Deverny,  30 
of  the  camel-drivers  who  had  been  lead- 
ing their  beasts  to  water,  and  captured 
all  the  camels. 

The  terril:)le  loss  at  Bir-el-Gharama 
was  known  that  ni^ht  in  the  camp, 
which  the  Touare;^s  had  not  dared  to 
attack.  Lieutenant  de  Dianous  called 
to  his  tent  the  remainin<^  Frenchmen, 
and  discussed  the  situation.  There  was 
but  one  thing  to  do,  to  retreat  to  Ouar- 


gla.  The  situation  was  a  desperate  one. 
Before  them  was  a  sixty  days'  march, 
without  camels,  and  with  only  such 
water  and  food  as  could  be  carried  ; 
the  route  was  through  a  terril)le  coun- 
try (the  "Country  of  Thirst")  where 
enemies  would  l)e  foiuid  everywhere. 
These  unfortunates,  shipwrecked  in  the 
desert,  if  I  may  use  the  exjoression, 
started  that  night.  The  cases  were 
broken  open  and  division  made  of  the 
money,  food,  and  ammunition.  The 
skins  of  water  were  given  to  the  strong- 
est men  to  carry.  The  expedition  was 
now  reduced  to  fifty  persons,  including 
Lieutenant  de  Dianous,  Engineer  San- 
tin,  Commissary  Pobeguin,  and  the  two 
soldiei's,  Brame  and  Paul  Marjollet.  I 
need  not  describe,  step  by  step,  this  sad 
retreat,  of  which  the  incidents  might 
recall  a  tragedy  of  iEschylus.  Harassed 
night  and  day  by  the  Touaregs,  the  men 
suffered  from  hunger  and  thirst.  When 
their  provisions  gave  out,  they  man- 
aged to  buy  from  some  Touaregs  dates 
that  these  wretches  had  poisoned  with 
the  powder  of  a  plant  found  in  the  oases 
of  the  Sahara,  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
El  Bettina,  and  to  the  Touaregs  as  Fa- 
lezlez.      Its  botanical   name  is  //v/o.sc/y- 
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amus  Falezleh.  No  sooner  had  the  men 
eaten  these  dates  than  they  seemed 
crazed,  rushing  wildly  about  with  cries 
and  shouts.  Some  of  the  unfortunates 
fired  off  their  guns  ;  others  ran  about 
trying  to  strangle  themselves  in  a  vain 
effort  to  keep  out  air  which  seemed  to 
bum  their  lungs  at  every  inhalation. 
De  Dianous  and  Pobeguin  tore  off  their 
clothes  and  rushed  back  and  forth  like 
caged  beasts,  shouting  out  words  with- 
out meaning.  The  former  fired  upon 
his  men.  Fortunately,  many  of  the 
sharpshooters  and  the  Chambaa  had 
eaten  few  or  no  dates.  They  disarmed 
the  officer,  who  became  calmer  and 
begged  for  hot  water,  which,  acting  as 
an  emetic,  relieved  him.  The  Arabs 
had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
own  people  from  rushing  away  from 
camp,  and  some  of  them  did  escape. 
(Report  of  the  official  investigation  or- 
dered by  the  Governor  of  Algeria,  1881.) 
The  story  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
transformed  into  swine  by  Circe,  sug- 
gests itself. 

The  rest  of  the  expedition  continued 
the  retreat  the  next  day.  The  wells  at 
Amguid  were  found  in  the  possession  of 
a  strong  band  of  Touaregs,  who  were 
driven  away  after  a  fight  in  which  M. 
de  Dianous,  M.  Santin,  Brame,  Marjol- 
let,  and  twelve  sharpshooters  were 
killed.  The  commissary,  Pobeguin,  was 
the  only  Frenchman  left.  The  survivors 
kept  on  the  march  and  the  Touaregs 
gave  up  the  pursuit.  But  provisions 
gave  out,  and  some  of  the  men  suc- 
cumbed to  hunger  and  fatigue.  Their 
fellows,  crazed  with  suffering,  killed 
them  and  fought  over  the  bloody  re- 
mains. Pobeguin  was  eaten  the  31st  of 
March.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  these 
tragedies.  On  April  2d  four  sharp- 
shooters, barely  alive,  reached  Ouargla. 
Three  others  were  picked  up  on  the 
road.  They  brought  the  news  of  the 
fate  of  the  Flatters  expedition,  of  which 
they  were  the  only  survivors.  The  de- 
tails here  given  are  taken  from  the  re- 
port of  the  offieial  investigation  made 
by  order  of  the  Governor,  and  are  but 
little  known.  They  belong,  however,  to 
the  history  of  the  Trans-Saharian  rail- 
way, of  which  this  second  Flatters  ex- 
pedition largely  decided  the  future 
plans. 
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The  disasters  which  overtook  the  Flat- 
ters expedition  in  1881,  resulted  for  the 
time  being  in  the  abandonment  of  all 
plans  for  a  railway  through  the  Sahara, 
and  the  engineering  surveys  were  put 
aside.  This  was  a  political  blunder. 
Prompt  action  would  have  enabled  us 
to  punish  in  a  terrible  manner  the  mur- 
derei'S  of  our  soldiers,  and  such  reprisal, 
being  immediate,  would  have  had  great 
moral  weight  in  the  future.  The  disas- 
ter was  partly  attributable  to  the  im- 
prudence of  the  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition, but  not  to  avenge  him  fully 
and  at  once  was,  I  repeat,  a  serious 
blunder  upon  the  part  of  France.  What 
was  simply  an  act  of  piracy  in  the 
desert  assumed  immense  importance 
throughout  the  whole  of  North  Africa. 
From  the  Niger  to  Barbary,  from  the 
frontier  of  Morocco  to  the  country  of 
the  Touaregs,  the  idea  spread  that 
France  was  unable  to  avenge  the  death 
of  her  soldiers.  Once  more  the  cost  of 
inaction  and  lack  of  perseverance  be- 
came painfully  apparent. 

To  a  young  civil  engineer,  M.  Georges 
RoUand,  belongs  the  credit  of  re-awaken- 
ing the  idea,  long  dormant,  of  a  Trans- 
Sahaiian  railway.  M.  Rolland,  who  had 
been  concerned  with  one  of  the  Sa- 
harian  expeditions,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  made  the  subject  of  a  des- 
ert railway  his  constant  study.  He  es- 
tablished in  the  Sahara  of  Constantine 
an  excellent  colony,  and  in  the  desert 
regions  of  Oued  Rir,  between  Biskra 
and  Tougourt,  he  introduced  a  system 
of  irrigation  that  has  transformed  the 
desert  into  a  rich  and  profitable  oasis. 

M.  Rolland  first  announced  his  scheme 
of  a  Trans-Saharian  railway  in  a  lectui'e 
given  in  1889  before  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris,  and  he  has  since  per- 
sistently advocated  a  project  of  which  a 
number  of  European  conventions  (An- 
glo-German, Anglo-Portuguese,  Anglo- 
French,  etc.)  have  approved.  At  the 
same  time  the  project  of  a  Trans-Sa- 
harian road  found  a  powerful  advocate 
in  a  retired  army  officer  educated  in  the 
school  of  Marshal  Randon  and  of  Gen- 
eral Margueritte,  who,  after  devoting  his 
youth  to  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  has 
not  ceased  to  labor  for  the  greatness 
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and  success  of  this  splendid  colony. 
General  Philebert,  the  officer  in  ques- 
tion, published  in  1890,  in  collaboration 
with  M.  Rolland,  a  paniphlet  upon  the 
future  of  France  and  the  Trans-Saharian 
railway  which  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression, and  in  which  he  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action,  The 
project  has  not  since  been  allowed  to 
slumber.  In  1890  and  1891  the  Alge- 
rian departments  of  Oran,  Algiers,  and 
Constantine  voted  appropriations  for 
the  completion  of  surveys,  and  their 
chambers  of  commerce  pronounced  in 
favor  of  the  scheme.  The  question  be- 
came a  serious  one  in  the  newspapers  of 
France  and  Algeria. 

In  April,  1890,  a  committee  composed 
of  delegates  representing  the  different 
ministers,  and  with  M.  Alfred  Picard  as 
chairman,  was  appointed  by  M,  de  Frey- 
oinet,  Minister  of  War,  to  advise  upon 
tlie  question.  The  unanimous  decision 
was  that  a  Trans-Saharian  railway  was 
possible  and  would  be  profitable.  The 
superior  council  of  war,  composed  of 
Generals  Saussier,  de  Gallifet,  Davout 
d'Auerstaedt,  Billot,  de  Miribel,  Berge, 
Thomassin,  and  Haillot,  also  agreed  that 
such  a  road  was  necessary  from  a  mili- 
tary and  strategic  standpoint. 

After  the  foregoing  explanations, 
which  I  hope  have  placed  my  readers  in  a 
position  to  understand  the  question  as  it 
presents  itself  to-day,  I  can  now  proceed 
to  describe  the  plans  and  routes  sug- 
gested, and  the  available  means  of  con- 
struction. Afterward  I  can  take  up  the 
surveys. 

The  Trans-Saharian  railway  starts 
naturally  from  Algiers,  which  with  Tunis 
offers  a  base  of  operations  equipped  with 
men  and  means.  These  two  colonies, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  contin- 
uation of  the  mother-country,  are  only 
twenty-four  hours  away  from  France. 
Iron  and  wood  for  the  construction  of 
the  line  are  plenty,  while  water  is  found 
under  the  whole  Saharian  Desert  on 
the  line  of  the  proposed  road,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  and  make 
the  territory  valuable  in  the  future.  I 
shall  speak  later  of  the  results  already 
obtained  in  the  Sahara  by  the  use  of 
this  water. 

The  ocean  of  sandy  desert  that  sep- 
arates the   Soudan    from   Algeria    has 


been  cited  by  critics  of  the  Trans-Sa- 
harian scheme  as  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle. And  yet  no  one  considers  the 
Atlantic  waves  as  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  exchange  of  commodities 
between  the  new  and  the  old  worlds.  I 
can  say  that  the  Trans-Saharian  railway 
will  bring  fertility  with  it.  With  sand 
and  water  one  accomplishes  wonders 
in  Africa.  The  Arab  proverb  runs : 
"  Plant  a  stick  in  the  sand  and  water  it 
— you  wiU  have  a  tree."  The  name  Sa- 
hara is  not  always  synonymous  with 
desert.  Notwithstanding  the  dryness 
of  the  climate,  the  Sahara  has  running 
water-courses  in  summer,  and  subter- 
ranean lakes  and  artesian  wells  too  deep 
for  surface  evaporation.  In  the  Saharian 
oases,  where  water  reaches  the  surface 
naturally,  date-palms  make  real  forests 
and  shelter  smaller  vegetation  that 
shows  a  grateful  green  against  the  mo- 
notonous gray  of  the  desert.  The  date- 
palm  grows  in  the  most  arid  soil,  gyp- 
seous and  even  saline,  sandy,  and  stony. 
The  palm  needs  heat  and  water — its 
head  in  the  burning  sun,  its  feet  in  the 
water.  It  is  the  chief  resource  of  the 
natives  of  North  Africa,  the  king  of  the 
desert  of  Sahara,  the  tree  of  the  Bible. 
The  date  is  to  the  Sahara  what  wheat  is 
to  Europe  and  rice  to  India  and  China. 
It  is  the  common  food  of  the  native  and 
his  surest  friend.  It  is  the  chief  wealth 
and  commodity  of  barter  of  millions  of 
people,  and  it  is  exported  to  every  coun- 
try. Its  use  is  growing  in  Europe  and 
America.  When  it  can  be  used  as  a 
common  fruit  and  not  as  a  luxury,  its 
value  will  be  still  more  apparent.  The 
date-palm  fruits  in  eight  years,  and 
sometimes  in  five  years,  after  planting, 
and  its  culture  is  profitable.  With  two 
hundred  trees  upon  a  hectare  (about  2| 
acres)  it  brings  in  more  than  one  thou- 
sand francs  a  year.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  as  profitable  to  plant  palm-trees  in 
the  Sahara  as  grape-vines  on  the  slopes 
of  Algeria  or  in  the  south  of  France. 
Its  fruit  is  slower  in  coming,  but  there 
is  no  phylloxera  to  be  feared. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  subterranean 
sheet  of  water  under  the  Sahara.  The 
results  produced  by  the  artesian  wells 
sunk  since  the  French  settled  in  Cued 
Rir,  a  series  of  oases  south  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Constantine,  of  which  the  chief 
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town  is  Tougourt,  are  nothing  less  than 
marvellous.  The  wells  of  the  natives, 
lined  with  wood,  last  but  a  short  time 
owing  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
sand,  and  everything  dies  for 
lack  of  water.  For  this  reason 
some  of  the  oases  have  disap- 
peared under  the  sand.  The  na- 
tives were  discouraged.  "  Our 
children  are  weak,"  said  one  of 
their  chiefs.  "  If  God,  the  work- 
er of  miracles,  does  not  help  us, 
in  ten  years  the  Oued  Rir  will 
be  deserted,  buried  in  the  sand." 
As  in  the  case  of  the  deserted 
cities  of  Central  Asia,  to  be  found 
on  the  line  of  the  Trans-Caspian 
road,  the  Oued  Rir  was  about  to 
die  of  thirst.  But  the  miracle 
was  accomplished,  and  French 
engineering  was  about  to  save 
the  Oued  Rir.  On  January  19, 
1856,  a  memorable  day,  the  sand- 
drill  of  the  French  engineer.  Jus, 
brought  forth  a  splendid  stream 
of  water,  four  thousand  litres  (888 
gallons)  a  minute,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  assembled  natives. 
The  Fountain  of  Peace  was  the 
name  given  to  this  well.  The 
sand-drill  won  a  greater  victory 
and  accomplished  more  than  war 
for  the  peace  of  the  Sahara. 
Since  then  the  drilling  in  the 
Oued  Rir  has  been  continued 
with  energy  and  perseverance  by 
the  military  authorities,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Jus.  On  October 
1,  1885,  there  were  114  artesian 
wells  belonging  to  the  French 
and  492  belonging  to  the  natives. 
Counting  the  fev/  natural  sup- 
plies of  water,  this  gives  a  sup- 
ply of  253,678  litres  (56,372  gal- 
lons) of  water  a  minute,  or  about  four 
cubic  metres  (141  cubic  feet)  of  water  a 
second,  equivalent  to  one-tenth  of  the 
flow  of  the  Seine  in  summer,  or  equal 
to  the  flow  of  several  streams  large 
enough  to  give  their  names  to  depart- 
ments, such  as  la  Vilaine,  le  Tarn,  1' Avig- 
non, and  la  Dordogne. 

Thanks  to  the  success  of  irrigation, 
the  oases  have  become  fertile  again. 
There  are  to-day  forty-three  oases  in 
the  Oued-Rir,  520,000  date-palms  in 
bearing,  140,000  palms  of  from  one  to 


seven  years  of  age,  and  about  100,000 
other  fruit  trees.  The  annual  produc- 
tion of  dates  is  valued   at  more  than 


Map  of  Oued   Rir,   and  the   New  Oases  made   by  the  French. 


two  and  one-half  millions  of  francs. 
The  wealth  of  the  Oued  Rir  in  gardens, 
wells,  houses,  etc.,  has  increased  five- 
fold in  the  thirty  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  well  was  drilled. 
In  seven  years— 1882-1889— M.  RoUand 
and  his  associates  have  "  created  "  three 
oases  and  thi-ee  villages — at  Ourir,  in 
the  north  of  the  Oued  Rir,  at  Sidi 
Yahia,  and  at  Ayata,  in  the  central  re- 
gion. They  sank  nine  wells  which  give 
a  flow  of  nearly  twenty  -  three  cubic 
metres  (812  cubic  feet)  of  water  a  min- 
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ute.  About  400  hectares  (988  acres)  of 
barren  land  have  been  made  fertile. 
They  have  planted  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  50,000  palm-trees,  of  which  a 
fourth  are  of  a  fine  variety  known  as 
the  deglet  noi7\  They  have  dug  ninety 
kilometres  (56  miles)  of  irrigating 
ditches,  and  have  built  dwellings  for  the 
French  agents,  the  native  laborers,  store- 
houses, etc.  A  distinguished  French 
engineer,  M.  H.  Tournel,  has  well  said 
that  when  one  sees  the  amazing  trans- 
formation produced  by  artesian  water 
upon  the  soil  of  Algeria,  the  thought 
inevitably  suggests  itself  that  the  con- 
quest of  the  land  has  been  achieved 
by  first  conquering  what  is  under  the 
land. 

My  subject  now  necessarily  becomes 
rather  drj",  as  I  undertake  the  question 
of  surveys.  The  three  surveys  made 
by  the  Saharian  expeditions  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  were  carefully  examined 
in  1879-80,  by  the  superior  committee 
appointed  by  M.  de  Freycinet,  to  whom 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  taken  the 
first  decisive  steps.  The  committee, 
while  offering  no  opinion  as  to  ways 
and  means  or  future  profits,  decided 
that  all  the  surveys  presented  practica- 
ble plans.  The  three  surveys  are  as 
follows  : 

1st.  The  western  survey  (toward  the 
bend  of  the  Niger),  by  way  of  Arzew, 
Saida,  Ain  Sefra,  IgU,  Taourirt,  Timis- 
sao,  Bouroum. 

2d.  The  original  central  survey  (bend 
of  the  Niger),  by  way  of  Algiers,  Bhda, 
Berrouaghia,  Laghouat,  El  Golea,  Ta- 
ourirt,  Bouroum. 

3d.  The  present  central  survey,  by 
way  of  Philippe ville,  Constantine,  Bisk- 
ra, Ouargla,  Amguid. 

Starting  from  Amguid,  and  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  by  way  of  Tim- 
issao,  Bouroum  ;  toward  Lake  Tchad, 
by  Amguid,  Bir-el-Gharama,  Asiou, 
Kouka,  on  Lake  Tchad  ;  or  by  way  of 
Amguid,  Amadrhor,  Bilma,  Masena. 

Since  the  sessions  of  the  Trans- 
Saharian  committee  in  1880,  the  situa- 
tion in  southern  Algeria  has  greatly 
changed,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
central  survey.  The  committee  of  1890 
went  again  over  the  surveys  and  de- 
cided unanimously  for  that  of  central 
Algeria,  that  is  to  say,  by  way  of  Phi- 


lippeville,  Constantine,  Biskra,  and  Am- 
guid. Immediate  construction  was  ad- 
vised. And  from  Amguid  the  line 
could  be  carried  to  the  south  toward 
central  and  eastern  Soudan,  countries 
in  which  are  found  large  rivers  and 
forests.  The  land  is  amazingly  fertile, 
and  for  three  months  of  the  year  the 
tropical  heat  is  tempered  by  abun- 
dant rain.  Innumerable  herds  of  wild 
cattle  are  found.  Tribes  of  negro  herd- 
ers flourish  there  notwithstanding  the 
slave  traffic  that  has  cursed  the  coun- 
try. 

Kano  and  Sokoto  are  large  industrial 
and  commercial  towns,  in  the  markets 
of  which  are  found  the  products  of  a 
vast  country  which  is  mountainous  in 
part  and  blessed  with  a  cUmate  suitable 
to  white  colonists.  Toward  the  east  as 
far  as  Lake  Tchad,  the  Bona  country, 
of  which  Kouka  is  the  capital,  situated 
on  the  great  lake,  is,  like  Kano,  an  agri- 
cultural centre  of  importance.  North 
of  Damergou,  near  the  Au  mountains,  in 
a  pass  of  which  Colonel  Flatters  was 
killed,  the  land  is  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Touaregs,  one  of  whom,  captured  in 
a  skirmish  near  El-Golea  three  years 
ago,  compared  Damergou  to  Normandy, 
which  he  had  recently  visited.  Bor- 
nou,  Baghirmi  and  Ouaday,  until  re- 
cently closed  to  Europeans,  assume 
great  importance  as  the  gates  of  com- 
merce with  the  old  world.  England,  with 
her  usual  foresight,  has  been  quick  to 
appreciate  these  facts,  and  has  obtained 
possession  of  the  only  water  highway  by 
which  the  lower  Niger  and  the  Benoue 
enter  central  Soudan.  She  hopes  to  ex- 
tend her  influence  to  Lake  Tchad,  and 
thus  profit  by  the  traffic  with  neighbor- 
ing countries. 

Thus  the  only  survey  of  a  Trans- 
Saharian  railway,  feasible  from  an  en- 
gineering, strategic,  and  commercial 
stand-point,  is  by  way  of  Tougourt, 
Ouargla,  Timassinin,  Amguid,  Amad- 
rhor, and  Au,  ending  at  Lake  Tchad  ; 
for  it  is  the  only  route  which  will  com- 
mand a  traffic  large  enough  to  make  it 
commercially  important  to  France. 
And  it  was  this  route  which  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  superior  council  of 
war  in  1891. 

The  line  of  railway  from  Constantine 
to   the  south  ended,  until  recently,  at 
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'Comparative  Table  of  the  Different  Trans-Saharian  Railroad  Surveys. 


Actual  Length  of  Road  in 
Southern  Algeria. 

Length  of  Continuation  toward 
Soudan. 

Estimated    Total    Length 

from  the  Mediterranean 

to  the  Soudan. 

1st.  Now  open. 

2d.  Building. 

] 
1st.  Working 
plans  furnished. 

2d.  Surveys  only. 

Ist.  Toward   > 
the  bend  of 
the  Niger. 

2d.  Toward 
Lake  Tchad. 

Western 
Survey. 

405  kilometres. 

(289  miles.) 

Azur-Saida-Aiu 

-Sefra. 

870  kilometres. 

(541  miles.) 
Ain  Sefra-Igli- 

Taourirt. 
Pouyaune ;  sur- 
veyed by  descrip- 
tion. 

1,350  kilometres. 

(839  miles.) 

Taourirt-Timis- 

sao-Bouroum. 

Pouyaune. 

2,700 
kilometres. 
(1,677  BttileB.) 

^Former  Cen- 
tral Survey. 

51  kilometres. 

(32  miles.) 
Algiers-Biida. 

86 

kilometres. 

(54  miles.) 

Blida-Ber- 

rouaghia. 

779  kilometres. 

(484  miles.) 
Berrouaghia-La- 
ghouat-El  Golea. 
Choisy  expedi- 
tion ;  surveys 
made  on  the  spot. 

1,900  kilometres. 

(1,180  miles.) 
El  Golea-Taou- 
rirt-Bouroum. 

2,800 

kilometres. 

(1,739  miles.) 

320  kilometres. 

(199  miles.) 

Philippeville-Con- 

stantine-Biskra. 

1,050  kilometres. 

(652  miles.) 
Biskra-Ouargla- 

Amguid. 
Choisy  expedi- 
tion; Flatters  ex- 
pedition.   Sur- 
veys on  the  spot. 

1,250  kilometres. 

(776  miles.) 
Amguid-Timas- 
sao-Bouroum. 
Flatters— Pou- 
yaune. 

2,600 
kilometres. 
(1,615  miles.) 

Present 
Central 
Survey. 

2,000  kilometres. 

(1,242  miles.) 

Amguid-Bir-el- 

Gharama-Kouka. 

Flatters. 

3.400 
kilometres. 
(2,112  miles.) 

2,200  kilometres. 

(1,366  miles.) 

Amguid-Amad- 

rhor-Bilma-Ma- 

sena. 

Flatters. 

3,600 

kilometres. 
(2,236  miles.) 

Eastern 
Survey. 

Batna.  In  1888  it  was  extended  to 
Biskra  (320  kilometres  (199  miles)  from 
the  sea).  The  line  from  Batna  to  Bis- 
kra earned  in  1890  a  gross  income  of 
more  than  four  thousand  francs  per 
kilometre  (§  of  a  mile),  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  exceeded  in  the  future.  The 
line  must  now  be  extended  to  Tougourt 
and  Ouargla,  and  will  certainly  earn 
from  the  first  an  equal  income  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length.  Tougoui't,  210 
kilometres  (130  miles)  from  Biskra, 
is  the  capital  of  the  Oued  Rir.  The 
four  hundred  thousand  palm-trees  men- 
tioned are  in  a  sort  of  basin  surround- 
ed by  high  sand-dunes.  In  the  public 
square  of  Tougourt  is  the  Casbah,  an 
Arab  edifice  erected  under  French  sway. 
The  commerce  of  the  place  is  large  and 
deals  in  all  the  products  of  the  oases. 
Ouargla,  where  the  French  have  long 
been   represented  by   a    native   khalif, 


Mohammed  Ben  Chuis,  a  lieutenant  of 
Spahis,  is  the  last  point  where  Euro- 
peans are  found,  and  is  144  kilometres 
(90  miles)  south  of  Tougoui-t ;  beginning 
with  this  year,  it  has  been  garrisoned 
by  a  corps  of  peculiar  character,  a  camel 
coi'ps  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  shai^p- 
shooters,  led  by  French  infantry  offi- 
cers mounted  on  running  camels.  This 
is  the  police  force  of  the  desert,  a  coi-ps 
capable  of  rapidly  making  long  jour- 
neys. 

The  town  of  Ouargla  has  no  special 
interest.  The  streets  are  narrow,  tor- 
tuous, and  blocked  by  arcades  under 
which  a  horseman  can  hardly  pass.  The 
houses,  most  of  them  but  one  stoiy 
high,  present  small  triangular  openings 
on  the  street  side  in  lieu  of  windows. 
The  doors  are  low,  about  as  -vWde  as  they 
are  high,  and  are  topped  off  >vith  screen 
work   in  a  species   of   plaster.     Every- 
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thing  is  whitewashed.  The  streets  are 
dirty.  Here  and  there  are,  however, 
a  few  houses  of  unbaked  brick  fairly 
well  built.  The  liveliest  part  of  the 
town  is  the  market  place,  notably  be- 
fore ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is 
flanked  with  arcades  under  which  are 
shops  of  every  sort,  kept  mostly  by  Mo- 
zabites  and  well  filled  with  merchan- 
dise. Candles,  matches,  and  soap  from 
Marseilles,  Arabian  handwork,  knives, 
shoes  of  yellow  leather,  haicks  (cloths), 
etc.,  are  to  be  found.  The  chief  pur- 
chases made  by  every  one  are  haicks  of 
cotton  to  keep  the  sun  from  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  belgha,  a  sort  of  slip- 
per extremely  convenient  for  walking  on 
sand. 

The  railway  will,  of  course,  be  built  in 
the  rapid  manner  pursued  by  Russia  in 
central  Asia.  The  gauge  will  be  one 
metre  (3  feet  3  inches).  The  rails  will 
weigh  20  kilogrammes  (44  pounds)  per 
running  metre,  and  the  ties  will  be 
of  metal.  As  to  the  actual  construc- 
tion, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  great 
colonial  company  will  undertake  it  in 
return  for  the  charter  and  the  rights 
covering  the  country  affected.  The 
French  Government  would  grant  such 
a  charter.  In  its  last  session  (1891), 
the  superior  council  of  the  colonies  dis- 
cussed the  organization  of  such  chart- 
ered companies,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Trans  -  Saharian  line  wiU  be  built 
in  this  way  by  M.  Georges  Rolland  and 
his  associates.  The  estimated  cost  of 
every  kind  will  not  exceed  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  per  kilometre  (^  of  a 
mile)  to  Ouargla.  All  the  work  of  con- 
struction on  the  Biskra-Tougourt  sec- 
tion— a  distance  of  210  kilometres  (130 
miles) — can  be  accomplished,  if  proper- 
ly undertaken,  in  one  winter  ;  the  fol- 
lowing winter  the  distance  of  170  kilo- 
metres (105  miles),  from  Ouargla  to 
Tougoui-t  ought  to  be  finished.  From 
Ouargla  the  line  follows  naturally  the 
bed  of  the  Oued  Igharghar,  which  runs 
straight  south  and  offers,  by  way  of 
Mokhanza,  a  species  of  cauon  through 
the  dunes,  a  passage  free  of  sand.  The 
earth  is  solid  and  would  make  a  good 
road,  upon  which  the  ties  could  be  laid 
without  grading.  Beyond  this  point 
the   work   is   equally  simple.     The  en- 


gineer of  the  Flatters  expedition,  the 
unfortunate  Beringer,  left  a  complete 
survey  of  this  line  from  Ouargla  to 
Amguid,  and  Colonel  Flatters,  in  the 
last  report  made  before  his  death,  said 
that  there  were  no  engineering  difiicul- 
ties  for  the  first  thousand  miles  south 
of  Ouargla. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Oued  Ighar- 
ghar water  is  found  at  little  depth.  The 
Timassinin  country  evidently  covers  a 
deep  lake,  and  the  same  is  probably 
true  of  the  Amguid  country,  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  work  of  reaching  the 
Soudan  ;  for  the  artesian  drill  will  prove 
our  best  weapon  in  the  conquest  of  the 
central  Saharian  desert.  The  appear- 
ance of  pure  water  upon  the  surface 
is  a  miracle  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Christian,  and  never  ceases  to  impress 
the  native  population.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  transformation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Sahara,  work  should  begin  first  in 
the  Timassinin  district,  and  afterward  in 
that  of  Amguid.  The  natural  advant- 
ages of  these  regions,  and  the  political 
and  commercial  reasons  upon  which  I 
have  dwelt,  make  this  course  obvious. 
We  shall  thus  open  the  wa}'^  to  French 
influence,  and  save  the  only  route  to  the 
Soudan  that  we  can  fully  control. 

When  the  railway  reaches  Timas- 
sinin, care  being  taken  to  provide  ar- 
tesian wells  along  the  line  from  Ouargla, 
a  new  basis  of  operations  will  be  estab- 
lished. The  Chambaa  and  the  Touaregs 
will  bring  wheat,  salt,  textiles,  and  cattle, 
which  they  can  sell  at  good  prices,  and 
the  new  market  will  soon  gain  import- 
ance. From  Timassinin  it  will  be  easy 
to  reach  Amguid,  and  to  begin  there  the 
same  process,  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  depot  and  agricultural  cen- 
tre, again  continuing  the  line  beyond 
that.  As  the  railway  will  then  pene- 
trate 700  kilometres  (435  miles)  south 
of  Ouargla  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Tou- 
aregs' country,  the  Touaregs  can  easi- 
ly be  controlled,  and  the  whole  of  cen- 
tral and  western  Soudan  will  be  open  to 
us.  It  is  possible  that  the  end  of  the 
road  may  remain  for  a  long  time  at 
Amguid,  which  commands  a  position  of 
much  importance,  as  my  readers  may 
see  from  the  accompanying  map.  From 
Amguid,  in  the  light  of  the  work  accom- 
plished, we  can  decide  more  surely  as 
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Anatitut  MVi^fr^Ouargl^; 


to  the  best  line  for  the  second  section  VI. 

of  the  African  trans-continental  line  rail- 
way. There  remains   one  question   of  im- 
The  lengths  of  the  different  sections    portance  to  be  considered.     The  traffic 

of  the  Trans-Sahar- 
ian  will  comprise 
two  classes  of  busi- 
ness— the  first,  lo- 
cal, between  oasis 
and  oasis,  or  the 
Saharian  traffic 
proper  ;  the  second, 
the  business  be- 
tween extreme  ends 
of  the  Hne,  between 
Algeria  and  France 
and  the  central  Sou- 
dan. Once  given 
railway  transporta- 
tion, depots  and 
markets  will  spring 
up  along  the  line, 
for  the  surveys  cross 
the  lines  followed 
by  the  caravans  that 
carry  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  desert. 
The  export  of  ce- 
reals from  Algeria 
to  the  Touaregs  and 
to  the  Au  country, 
and  the  export  of 
salt,  which  is  not 
found  in    the   Sou- 


Map  showing  the  Commercial   Importance  of  Amguid. 


are  :  1st.  From  Philippeville  to  Biskra, 
320  kilometres  (198  miles)  (already 
built).  2d.  From  Biskra  to  Amguid, 
1,050  kilometres  (653  miles)  (plans  fin- 
ished). 3d.  From  Amguid  to  Kouka 
(Tchad),  2,000  kilometres  (1,242  miles) 
(surveys  partly  known).  Total :  3,370 
kilometres  (1,906  miles). 

At  100,000  francs  per  kilometre  (f 
of  a  mile),  the  total  cost  of  the  Trans- 
Saharian  line  would  be  337  millions  of 
francs,  or,  in  round  numbers,  400  mil- 
lions— the  cost  of  the  Suez  Canal.  To 
sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the  Trans- 
Saharian  line  will  consist  of  a  central 
stem  by  way  of  Ouargla  and  Amguid, 
connecting  on  the  north  in  one  direc- 
tion, by  the  Algerian  railways,  with 
Tougourt  and  Biskra,  and  by  way  of 
Djella  to  Algiers  ;  on  the  south  with 
Tchad,  and  eventually  with  the  south- 
west and  the  Niger. 


dan,  will  give  im- 
portance to  the  salt  wells  of  Amadrhor. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  a 
constant  stream  from  the  south  will 
pour  into  Algeria,  bringing  chiefly  hides 
and  leather.  An  estimate  of  the  yearly 
income  to  be  derived  from  the  Saharian 
business  maybe  put  at  6,265,000 francs. 
Dividing  this  sum  by  the  length  of  the 
line  from  Biskra  to  Lake  Tchad,  3.100 
kilometres  (1,922  miles),  the  earnings 
are  equal  to  2,000  francs  per  kilometre. 
Central  Soudan  is  rich  enough  to  fur- 
nish a  vast  commercial  business  to  a 
railwa3^  Spices,  ostrich  feathers,  gold 
dust,  indigo,  hides,  leather,  cereals,  and 
fruits,  palm-oil,  cotton,  ebony,  and  dye- 
stuffs.  The  exports  and  imports  of  the 
Soudan  ought  to  provide  an  income  of 
7,310  francs  per  kilometre.  Finally, 
there  remains  the  passenger  traffic, 
which  may  be  expected  to  grow  into 
importance.     In  round  numbers,  I  may 
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say  that  the  Trans-Saharian  traffic  would  the  flag  of  civilization  in  northern  Af - 
result  in  earnings  of  about  10,000  francs  rica,  and  for  the  last  fifty  years  has 
per  kilometre  of  line.  As  the  construe-  poured  out  the  blood  of  her  soldiers  and 
tion  cost  would  average  100,000  francs  a  her  gold  to  maintain  it.  France  has 
kilometre,  interest  at  4^  per  cent,  will  re-  thus  incurred  great  duties  as  well  as 
quire  4,500  francs  per  kilometre.  The  obtained  great  rights  on  the  African 
running  expenses  of  one  train  a  day,  in  continent.  She  cannot  refuse  to  co- 
either  direction,  would  be  between  5,000  operate  in  the  war  against  slavery  and 
and  5,500  francs  per  kilometre  and  per  barbarism.  Our  country  has  a  duty  to 
year.  From  a  financial  standpoint  the  perform  in  accomplishing  in  the  short- 
enterprise,  if  well  managed,  ought  there-  est  time  possible  this  great  French  en- 
fore  to  prove  remunerative.  This  alone,  terprise.  It  is  not  a  question  of  for- 
apart  from  other  considerations,  should  eign  speculation.  Our  money  will  not 
warrant  a  Trans-Saharian  railway.  go  to  help  another  nation.     The  success 

of  the  Trans-Saharian  railway  will  mean 

In   conclusion    I   may   say   that   the  the  peaceful  conquest  of  Central  Africa, 

Trans-Saharian  railway  involves  a  ques-  redounding  to  the  credit  of  France  and 

tion  of  humanity.     France  first  raised  helpful  to  the  world's  civilization. 


SONG   FROM  "AYUNA." 
By  Julian  Hawthorne, 

My  love  than  lovely  earth  is  lovelier. 

Sunny  are  seas  and  skies. 

But  sunshine's  soul  dwells  in  my  love's  blue  eyes ; 

Pleasant  is  the  green  wood. 

But  pleasure's  source  is  my  love's  neighborhood  : 

Wild-roses'  breath  was  sweet, 

Till  my  love's  breathing  lips  my  lips  did  meet : 
Earth,  my  love's  worth  than  heaven  makes  heavenlier. 


My  love  than  lovely  earth  is  lovelier. 

Pure  is  the  apple-blossom, 

But  purity  is  born  in  my  love's  bosom  ; 

The  singing  of  the  bird 

Seemed  music,  ere  my  love's  low  voice  I  heard  ; 

Soft  summer's  glow  was  sweet. 

Till  on  my  glowing  heart  my  love's  heart  beat  : 
Earth,  my  love's  worth  than  heaven  makes  heavenlier. 

My  love  than  lovely  earth  is  lovelier. 

I  dreamed  of  Paradise, 

But  Eden's  self  in  my  love's  favor  lies  ; 

Life  is  to  mortals  dear, 

But  I'm  immortal  when  my  love  is  near ; 

God  reigns  above. 

And  Him  I  best  may  serve,  loving  my  love  : 
Earth,  my  love's  worth  than  heaven  makes  heavenlier. 


MR.   LOWELL  AS   A  TEACHER. 


S  a  student  in  Harvard 
College  during  the 
years  1876  and  1877 
— the  last  two  years 
of  Mr.  Lowell's  regu- 
lar teaching  there — 
I  had  the  fortune  to 
be  his  pupil.  My 
memories  of  him,  in  a  character  not  gen- 
erally known,  are  perhaps  worth  record- 
ing. *^ 

In  my  Junior  year,  a  lecture  of  Pro- 
fessor Norton's  excited  in  me  a  wish  to 
read  Dante  under  Mr.  Lowell.  But  I 
did  not  know  a  word  of  Italian ;  and  I 
was  firmly  resolved  to  waste  no  more 
time  on  elementary  grammar.  Without 
much  hope  of  a  favorable  reception,  I 
applied  for  admission  to  the  course.  Mr. 
Lowell  received  me  in  one  of  the  small 
recitation-rooms  in  the  upper  story  of 
University  Hall.  My  first  impression 
was  that  he  was  surprisingly  hirsute, 
and  a  little  eccentric  in  aspect.  He  wore 
a  double-breasted  sack-coat,  by  no 
means  new.  In  his  necktie,  which  was 
tied  in  a  sailor-knot,  was  a  pin — an  arti- 
cle of  adornment  at  that  time  recently 
condemned  by  an  authority  which  some 
of  us  were  then  disposed  to  accept  as 
gospel.  On  his  desk  lay  a  not  very  well 
brushed  silk  hat  ;  and  nobody,  I  then 
held,  had  any  business  to  wear  a  silk 
hat  unless  he  wore  coat-tails,  too. 

My  second  impression,  which  was 
fixed  the  moment  he  looked  at  me,  and 
which  has  never  altered,  was  that  I  had 
never  met  anybody  quite  so  quizzical. 
Naturally  I  was  not  exactly  at  ease  ;  and 


Mr.  Lowell  appeared  to  take  a  repressed 
but  boyish  delight  in  keeping  me  a  bit 
uneasy.  He  listened  to  my  application 
kindly,  though  ;  and  finally,  with  a  ges- 
ture that  I  remember  as  veiy  like  a 
stretch,  told  me  to  come  in  to  the 
course  and  see  what  I  could  do  with 
Dante. 

To  that  time  my  experience  of  aca- 
demic teaching  had  led  me  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  only  way  to  study  a  classic 
text  in  any  language  was  to  scrutinize 
every  syllable  with  a  care  undistui'bed 
by  consideration  of  any  more  of  the  con- 
text than  was  gi'ammatically  related  to 
it.  Any  real  reading  I  had  done,  I  had 
had  to  do  without  a  teacher.  Mr.  Lowell 
never  gave  us  less  than  a  canto  to  read  ; 
and  often  gave  us  two  or  three.  He 
never,  from  the  beginning,  bothered  us 
with  a  particle  of  linguistic  irrelevance. 
Here  before  us  was  a  great  poem — a 
lasting  expression  of  what  human  life 
had  meant  to  a  human  being,  dead  and 
gone  these  five  centuries.  Let  us  tr}% 
as  best  we  might,  to  see  what  life  had 
meant  to  this  man  ;  let  us  see  what  re- 
lation his  experience,  great  and  small, 
bore  to  ours  ;  and,  now  and  then,  let 
us  pause  for  a  moment  to  notice  how 
wonderfully  beautiful  his  expression  of 
this  experience  was.  Let  us  read,  as 
sympathetically  as  we  could  make  our- 
selves read,  the  words  of  one  who  was 
as  much  a  man  as  we  ;  only  vastly 
greater  in  his  knowledge  of  wisdom  and 
of  beauty.  That  was  the  spirit  of  i\Ir. 
Lowell's  teaching.  It  opened  to  some 
of  us  a  new  world.    In  a  month,  I  could 
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read  Dante  better  than  I  ever  learned  to 
read  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  German. 

His  method  of  teaching  was  all  his 
own.  The  class  was  small — not  above 
ten  or  a  dozen  ;  and  he  generally  be- 
gan by  making  each  student  translate  a 
few  lines,  interrupting  now  and  then 
with  suggestions  of  the  poetic  value  of 
passages  which  were  being  rendered  in 
a  style  too  exasperatingly  prosaic.  Now 
and  again,  some  word  or  some  pas- 
sage would  suggest  to  him  a  line  of 
thought — sometimes  very  earnest,  some- 
times paradoxically  comical  —  that  it 
would  never  have  suggested  to  anyone 
else.  And  he  would  lean  back  in  his 
chair,  and  talk  away  across  country  till 
he  felt  like  stopping  ;  or  he  would 
thrust  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his 
rather  shabby  sack-coat,  and  pace  the 
end  of  the  room  with  his  heavy  laced 
boots,  and  look  at  nothing  in  particu- 
lar, and  discourse  of  things  in  general. 
We  gave  up  note -books  in  a  week. 
Our  business  was  not  to  cram  lifeless 
detail,  but  to  absorb  as  much  as  we 
might  of  the  spirit  of  his  exuberant  lit- 
erary vitality.  And  through  it  all  he 
was  always  a  quiz.  You  never  knew 
what  he  was  going  to  do  or  to  say  next. 
One  whimsical  digression  I  have  always 
remembered,  chiefly  for  the  amiable 
atrocity  of  the  pun.  Some  mention  of 
wings  had  been  made  in  the  text, 
whereupon  Mr.  Lowell  observed  that 
he  had  always  had  a  liking  for  wings  : 
he  had  lately  observed  that  some  were 
being  added  to  the  ugliest  house  in 
Cambridge,  and  he  cherished  hopes 
that  they  might  fly  away  with  it.  I  re- 
member, too,  that  one  tremendous  pas- 
sage in  the ' '  Inferno  "  started  him  off  in 
a  disquisition  concerning  canker-worms, 
and  other  less  mentionable — if  more  di- 
verting— vermin.  And  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  he  soared  up  into  the  clouds,  and 
pounced  down  on  the  text  again,  and 
asked  the  next  man  to  translate.  You 
could  not  always  be  sure  when  he  was 
in  earnest ;  but  there  was  never  a  mo- 
ment when  he  let  you  forget  that  you 
were  a  human  being  in  a  human  world, 
and  that  Dante  had  been  one,  too.  One 
or  two  of  us,  among  ourselves,  nick- 
named him  *' sweet  wag;"  I  like  the 
name  still. 

After  a  month  or  two,  he  found  that 


we  were  not  advancing  fast  enough. 
So  he  fell  into  a  way  of  making  us  read 
one  canto  to  him,  and  then  reading  the 
next  to  us.  If  we  wished  to  interrupt 
him,  we  were  as  free  to  do  so  as  he  was 
to  interrupt  us.  There  was  one  man 
in  the  class,  I  remember,  who  liked 
to  read  out-of-the-way  books,  and  who 
used  to  break  in  on  Mr.  Lowell's  trans- 
lation with  questions  about  Gabriel 
Harvey  and  other  such  worthies,  rather 
humorously  copying  Mr.  Lowell's  own 
irrelevancies ;  but  he  could  never  get 
hold  of  anything  so  out  of  the  way  that 
Mr.  Lowell  had  not  read  it,  or  at  least 
could  not  talk  about  it  as  easily  as  if  he 
had  read  it  often.  So,  in  a  single  col- 
lege year,  we  read  through  the  Divine 
Comed}^  and  the  Vita  Nuova ;  and 
dipped  into  the  Convito  and  the  lesser 
writings  of  Dante.  And  more  than  one 
of  us  learned  to  love  them  always. 

This  class-room  work,  however,  was 
to  some  of  us  the  least  important  part 
of  Mr.  Lowell's  teaching.  Almost  as 
soon  as  the  year  began,  he  announced 
that  he  should  always  be  at  home  one 
evening  in  the  week,  and  glad  to  see  us. 
Several  of  us  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
even  took  his  word  to  signify  more  than 
the  good  man  ever  meant  it  to.  For  if 
the  evening  he  set  aside  for  us  proved 
inconvenient,  we  made  no  scruple  of 
going  to  Elmwood  at  other  times.  And 
if  Mr.  Lowell  was  at  home — as  he  gen- 
erally was  in  those  years — we  were  al- 
ways admitted. 

It  is  those  evenings  with  him  in 
his  library  that  one  remembers  best. 
There  was  always  a  wood-fire  burning 
above  a  bed  of  ashes  that  had  been  ac- 
cumulating for  years.  He  would  gen- 
erally sit  at  one  side  of  the  fire,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  tongs,  which  he  often 
plied  as  he  talked.  What  is  more,  as 
some  of  us  grew  more  familiar  and  ven- 
tured to  ply  the  tongs  ourselves,  he 
would  not  interfere.  He  would  always 
be  rather  carelessly  dressed :  a  loose 
smoking- jacket,  I  think,  and  often  slip- 
pers. And  he  would  smoke  a  pipe.  He 
would  generally  begin  the  evening  by 
offering  one  a  cigar.  My  impression,  I 
remember,  was  that  the  cigar  was  al- 
ways the  same,  and  for  some  months  I 
did  not  dare  accept  it.  Finally,  I  sum- 
moned courage  to  smoke  it,  and  found 
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it  very  dry  and  the  wrapper  cracked  ; 
which  went  far  to  confirm  my  impres- 
sion. But  one  did  not  care  about  that 
sort  of  thing.  His  pipe  fairly  started, 
Mr.  Lowell  would  begin  to  talk,  in  his 
own  quizzical  way  —  at  one  moment 
beautifully  in  earnest,  at  the  next  so 
whimsical  that  you  could  not  quite 
make  out  what  he  meant — about  what- 
ever came  into  his  head.  It  might  be 
what  he  had  just  been  reading  ;  he  had 
generally  just  been  reading  some  bit  of 
old  literature — once  I  remember  finding 
him  deep  in  a  narrative  in  the  Apocry- 
pha, which  he  went  on  reading  aloud. 
It  might  be  the  news  of  the  day,  it 
might  be  reminiscence  of  an}^  kind.  All 
we  had  to  do  was  to  sit  and  listen, 
which  was  far  better  than  any  other 
way  of  spending  an  evening  known  to 
me  in  those  days.  To  talk  to  him  was 
hard.  A  man  to  whom  people  have  liked 
to  listen  these  thirty  years  rarely  re- 
mains a  good  listener  to  things  like 
undergraduate  chatter,  that  are  not 
worth  serious  attention.  But  when  he 
did  listen,  and  when  he  talked,  too,  he 
did  so — no  matter  how  quizzically — with 
a  certain  politeness  that,  at  the  time  and 
in  memory,  remains  to  me  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  signification  of  the  word 
urbane  ;  and  all  this  in  smoking-jacket 
and  slippers,  by  lamp-light,  before  a  flick- 
ering wood-fire  whose  ashes  were  crum- 
bling down  into  a  great  bed  that  had 
grown  from  hundreds  of  such  fires  before. 
The  human  friendliness  of  those  even- 
ings, whoever  knew  them  cannot  forget. 
To  some  of  us  it  gave  a  new  meaning 
to  everything  he  touched,  in  teaching 
or  in  talk.  Here  was  a  man  who  faced 
great  things  and  little  undismayed ; 
who  found  in  literature  not  something 
gravely  mysterious,  but  only  the  best 
record  that  human  beings  have  made  of 
human  life  ;  who  found,  too,  in  human 
life — old  and  new — not  something  to  be 
disdained  with  the  serene  contempt  of 
smug  scholarship,  but  the  everlasting 
material  from  which  literature  and  art 
are  made.  Here  was  a  man,  you  grew 
to  feel,  who  knew  literature,  and  knew 
the  world,  and  knew  you,  too  ;  ready 
and  willing,  in  a  friendly  way,  to  speak 
the  word  of  cordial  introduction.  There 
came  from  those  evenings  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  personal  affection  for  him,  very 


rare  in  any  student's  experience  of  even 
the  most  faithful  teacher. 

Yet,  faithful  as  his  work  was  in  spirit, 
he  hated  the  details  of  it,  and  sometimes 
treated  them  with  a  whimsical  disre- 
gard that  whoever  did  not  appreciate 
how  thoroughly  it  put  them  where  they 
belonged  might  have  deemed  cynically 
indifferent.  I  remember  an  example  of 
this  in  connection  with  an  examination 
— I  believe  the  first  he  gave  us.  There 
are  few  things  less  favorable  to  literary 
culture  than  written  examinations  ;  they 
are  almost  unmitigated,  if  quite  neces- 
sary, evils.  Perhaps  from  unwillingness 
to  degrade  the  text  of  Dante  to  such 
use,  Mr.  Lowell  set  us,  when  we  had 
read  the  Inferno  and  part  of  the  Pur- 
gatorio,  a  paper  consisting  of  nothing 
but  a  long  passage  from  Massimo  d'Aze- 
glio,  which  we  had  three  hours  to 
translate.  This  task  we  performed  as 
best  we  might.  Weeks  passed,  and  no 
news  came  of  our  marks.  At  last  one  of 
the  class,  who  was  not  quite  at  ease 
concerning  his  academic  standing,  ven- 
tured, at  the  close  of  a  recitation,  to  ask 
if  Mr.  Lowell  had  assigned  him  a  mark. 
Mr.  Lowell  looked  at  the  youth  very 
gravely,  and  inquired  what  he  really 
thought  his  work  deserved.  The  stu- 
dent rather  diffidently  said  that  he 
hoped  it  was  worth  sixty  per  cent. 
"  You  may  take  it,"  said  Mr.  Lowell  ; 
"I  don't  want  the  bother  of  reading 
your  book." 

I  remember  two  or  three  instances  of 
the  curious  friendliness  that  by  and  by 
sprung  up  between  him  and  his  pupils. 
At  that  time  the  students  were  publish- 
ing a  paper  which  contained  likenesses 
of  the  faculty,  imitated  —  at  the  long- 
est of  intervals  —  from  Vanity  Fair. 
When  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Lowell  ap- 
peared, with  his  sack-coat,  and  his  silk 
hat,  and  his  heavy  boots  all  duly  em- 
phasized, somebody  ventured  to  ask 
him  how  he  liked  it.  To  which  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  been  grieved  to  ob- 
serve that  the  artist  had  allowed  a 
handkerchief  to  protinide  from  his 
breast-pocket ;  but  had  been  consoled 
by  the  fact  that  the  artist  had  kindly 
permitted  him  to  wear  plaid  trousers — 
an  innocent  fancy  of  his  to  which  Mi*s. 
Lowell  strongly  objected. 

Another,  very   different,   example   of 
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his  way  of  treating  us  appeared  one 
evening,  when  I  went  alone  to  call  at 
Elmwood,  and  found  him  alone  in  his 
library.  I  had  never  seen  him  so  stern 
in  aspect,  so  absent  in  manner.  In  a 
moment  he  told  me  why.  He  had  just 
heard  of  the  death  of  a  dear  friend.  Of 
course  I  rose  to  go,  but  he  detained 
me ;  it  would  do  him  good,  he  said,  to 
talk.  I  have  always  wished  that  I  had 
written  down  what  I  remembered  of 
the  talk  that  followed ;  for  it  still  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  never  heard  another 
so  memorable.  But  all  that  remains 
with  me  now  is  the  very  beginning. 
There  is  one  blessed  comfort,  he  said, 
that  comes  with  death ;  then,  at  last, 
we  can  begin,  with  certainty  of  no  awak- 
ing disenchantment,  to  idealize  those 
we  love.  It  is  the  dead,  unbodied 
Beatrice  that  lives  forever  in  the  lines 
of  Dante.  We  can  watch  among  our 
friends  the  growth  of  their  own  Bea- 
trices that  such  as  have  had  the  hap- 
piness to  know  them  make  amid  the 
agonies  of  bereavement,  each  for  him- 
self. This  friend  of  his  own,  just  dead, 
was  already  gathering  to  herself  the  un- 
mixed glories  of  that  ideality  that  would 
gather  about  her  so  long  as  those  that 
loved  her  should  hve  to  know  it. — And 
so  he  talked  on,  rambling  far  and  wide, 
not  forgetting  now  and  then  the  whim- 
sicality without  which  his  talk  would 
not  have  been  his,  nor  ever  forgetting 
either  the  deep  gravity  of  the  mood  in 
which  I  had  found  him.  That  talk  was 
such  a  poem  as  I  have  never  read. 
When  at  last  I  left  him,  he  took  my 
hand  more  warmly  than  ever  before. 
It  had  done  him  good,  that  greeting 
seemed  to  say,  to  talk,  to  have  a  listener. 
The  feeling  of  personal  regard  that 
came  from  such  intercourse  as  this  was 
different  from  anything  else  I  knew  as 
a  student.  You  felt,  at  last,  in  spite  of 
all  his  quizzical  whimsicality,  a  senti- 
ment of  intimacy,  of  confidence,  of  fa- 
miliarity that  no  one  else  excited.  You 
felt  instinctively  that  such  a  feeling 
must  be  mutual.  Mr.  LoweU  was  a  cel- 
ebrated man,  of  course ;  a  serious  figure 
in  American  hterature.  But  at  that 
moment,  though  he  was  stiU  in  the  full 
vigor  of  life,  his  work  seemed  pretty 
well  over.  You  thought  of  him  as  a 
kind  old  friend,  resting  contemplatively 


before  his  wood-fire,  thinking  and  talk- 
ing of  all  manner  of  human  things  ;  and 
waiting,  very  serenely,  in  sack-coat  and 
slippers,  for  the  far-off  end  of  an  ideal 
life  of  letters.  It  was  just  at  the  end  of 
my  second  year  of  study  with  him — a 
year  in  which  he  had  taught  me  almost 
as  much  over  the  text  of  Koland  and 
other  dreary  old  French  poems  as  he 
had  taught  over  Dante  himself — that  the 
news  came  that  he  was  going  to  Spain. 

I  heard  it,  I  think,  on  our  Class-Day. 
The  class  had  distinguished  itself  by  an 
internal  squabble  which  had  prevented 
the  election  of  Class-Day  ofiicers,  and 
consequently  the  usual  oration  and 
poem  and  so  on.  By  way  of  peace-mak- 
ing, perhaps,  Mr.  Lowell  had  invited  us 
aU  to  an  open-air  breakfast  at  Elmwood, 
at  the  hour  when  formal  ceremonies  usu- 
ally make  the  beginning  of  Class-Day  at 
Harvard  so  remote  from  amusing.  Few 
of  the  men  knew  him,  even  by  sight ;  but 
all  found  him  so  cordial  a  host  that  for 
the  moment  our  animosities  were  half 
forgotten.  I  asked  him  if  the  report  of 
his  mission  were  true  ;  and  he  said  it 
was.  I  remember  wondering  how  this 
friendly,  careless,  whimsical,  human  man 
of  letters,  who  had  seemed  so  perma- 
nently settled  in  his  arm-chair,  would 
find  the  rather  serious  business  of  diplo- 
matic life  ;  wondering,  with  true  boyish 
impudence,  whether  he  would  be  up  to 
it.  After  that  day  I  did  not  see  him 
until  his  final  return  from  the  mission 
to  England. 

All  the  time  I  had  felt  as  if  such  inti- 
mate personal  feeHng  as  he  had  aroused 
and  permitted  must  have  been  mutual.. 
When  at  last  I  met  him  again,  it  was; 
a  slight  shock  to  find  that  he  had  quite 
forgotten  my  face,  and  almost  forgotten 
my  name.  The  truth  was,  I  began  at. 
last  to  see,  that  throughout  those  old 
days  he  had  known  better  than  any  of 
us  what  dull,  fruitless  beings  we  college 
boys  were  ;  but  that  his  business  had 
been  to  teach  us  all  he  could,  and  that 
he  had  known  that  he,  at  least,  could 
teach  best  by  showing  himself  to  us 
as  he  was.  All  this  kindness,  all  this 
friendHness,  all  this  humanity  was  real  ; 
all  the  culture  he  had  striven  to  im- 
part to  us  was  as  precious  as  we  had 
ever  thought  it.  But  we  ourselves  were 
mere   passing   figures,   not  worth  very 
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serious  personal  memory ;  and  Mr. 
Lowell  valued  people  at  their  true 
worth,  and  was  beautifully  free  from 
that  clerical  kind  of  humbug  that 
presses  your  hand  after  an  interval  of 
years,  and  asks  feelingly  for  the  dear 
children  it  has  never  bothered  its  wits 
about.  And  the  fact  that  all  he  had 
been  to  us  and  all  he  had  done  for  us 
had  been  his  honest,  earnest  work  as  a 
teacher,  and  not  his  spontaneous  con- 
duct as  a  human  being,  makes  it  seem 
now  all  the  more  admirable.  I  have 
often  shuddered  to  think  how  we  must 
have  bored  him  ;  I  have  never  ceased 
more  and  more  to  admire  the  faithful 
persistency  with  which  he  inspired  us. 


The  last  time  I  spoke  to  him  was  on 
his  seventieth  birthday.  A  public  din- 
ner had  been  given  him,  and  in  the 
speeches  his  public  life  and  works  had 
been  rehearsed  from  beginning  to  end. 
But  not  a  word  had  been  said  of  his 
teaching.  After  dinner  I  told  him  that 
this  omission  had  meant  much  to  me, 
that  to  me  he  would  always  be  chiefly 
the  most  inspiring  teacher  I  had  ever 
had.  His  face  lighted  with  the  old 
quizzical  smile,  and  I  could  not  tell 
quite  how  much  he  was  in  earnest  when 
with  all  the  old  urbanity  he  answered  : 
"  I'm  glad  you  said  that.  I've  been 
wondering  if  I  hadn't  wasted  half  my 
life." 


THE    AUCTION. 


A  YOUTH  came  in  the  market-place 
Where  throngs  the  world  to  sell  and  buy, 
And  fixed  the  press  with  his  bright  eye, 

And  cried,  while  young  blood  flushed  his  face 


"A  life  for  sale!     Come,  who  will  buy? 
I  sell  this  life  for  what  it  brings  ! 
Then  ofifer  of  thy  precious  things, 
O  world  !  a  whole  young  life  ! — bid  high ! 


"  I  must  have  power,  wealth,  and  fame. 
And  love  ;  but  for  these  four  I  give 
Each  brain  and  heart-pulse  while  I  live. 
Nor  other  things  of  self  I  claim. 


"  What,  yet  no  bids  ?     My  life  is  strong, 
My  heart  is  pure,  my  brain  is  clear — 
Ah,  world  !     'Tis  for  no  glut,  I  fear. 
If  such  as  these  sell  for  a  song. 
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"Come,  then — I  offer  you  tlie  same 

At  smaller  price  ;  wealth  need  I  not, 
If  power,  fame,  and  love  be  got, 
No  other  things  for  me  I  claim." 

And  while  the  youth  stood  there  and  sought 
To  sell  his  life,  the  world  went  by ; 
And  deeper  glowed  his  eager  eye. 

And  on  his  brow  came  lines  of  thought. 

''  Ah,  well — if,  on  this  present  earth 
I  cannot  work  my  little  will ! 
Let  power  go.     For  others  still, 
When  I  am  dead,  shall  know  my  worth ; 

"And  fame  shall  lead  to  power.     So, 
A  life  no  longer  young,  but  strong, 
Is  going,  going,  for  a  song — 
Come,  world,  and  make  your  bids !     What,  no  ?  " 

He  spoke,  and  then  with  softer  eye. 
And   calmer  voice,  and  kinder  mood, 
He  grew  a  man,  as  there  he  stood  ; 

But  ever  went  the  world  him  by. 

"  Look,  then — I  bate  the  price  again  ; 
Let  fame  go  with  the  rest — 'tis  but 
The  applause  of  them  we  value  not. 
Which  lets  us  show  them  our  disdain. 


"A  life  for  sale!     A  man's!     The  same 
In  strength  and  use,  if  older  now — 
Come  bid,  great  world  !     To  thee  I  bow 
And  ask  but  love — 'tis  all  I  claim. 


Oh,  drear,  dread  world,  give  me  but  love 

And  take  my  life  most  freely  sold." 

He  ceased.     The  world's  great  wheels  still  rolled 
In  silence  on  their  iron  groove. 

When  next  he  spoke,  his  hair  was  gray. 
"I  sell  this  life  for  what  it  brings, 
I  ask  not  of  thy  precious  things. 
Give  me  but  rest — 'tis  aU  I  pray." 


But  still  the  careless  world  went  by — 
The  while,  his  gray  beard  on  his  breast, 
He  offered  now  his  life  for  rest, 

And  still  stood  there  and  did  not  die. 
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By  Andrew  Lang. 
SECOND   PAPER.* 


[EOPLE  talk,  in  novels, 
about  the  delights  of  a 
first  love.  One  may 
venture  to  doubt 
whether  everybody  ex- 
actly knows  which  was 
his,  or  her,  first  love, 
of  men  or  women,  but 
about  our  first  loves  in 
books  there  can  be  no  mistake.  They 
were,  and  remain,  the  dearest  of  all  ; 
after  boyhood  the  bloom  is  off  the 
literary  rye.  The  first  parcel  of  these 
garrulities  ended  when  the  author  left 
school,  at  about  the  age  of  seventeen. 
One's  literary  equipment  seems  to  have 
been  then  almost  as  complete  as  it  ever 
will  be,  one's  tastes  definitely  formed, 
one's  favorites  already  chosen.  As  long 
as  we  live  we  hope  to  read,  but  we 
"never  can  recapture  the  first  fine 
careless  rapture."  Besides,  one  begins 
to  write,  and  that  is  fatal.  My  own 
first  essays  were  composed  at  school — 
for  other  boys.  Not  long  ago  the  gentle- 
man who  was  then  our  EngHsh  master 
wrote  to  me,  informing  me  he  was  my 
earliest  public,  and  that  he  had  never 
credited  my  younger  brother  with  the 
essays  which  that  unscrupulous  lad  (I 
speak  of  him  but  brotherly)  was  ac- 
customed to  present  for  his  considera- 
tion. On  leaving  school  at  seventeen 
I  went  to  St.  Leonard's  Hall,  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  That  is  the 
oldest  of  Scotch  universities,  and  was 
founded  by  a  papal  bull.  St.  Leonard's 
Hall  was  the  youngest  of  its  institutions 
— a  kind  of  cross  between  a  master's 
house  at  school  and  a  college  in  the 
university.  We  had  more  liberty  than 
school-boys,  less  than  English  under- 
graduates. In  the  Scotch  universities 
the  men  live  scattered,  in  lodgings,  and 
only  recent!}',  at  St.  Andrews,  have 
they  begun  to  dine  together  in  hall. 
We  had  a  common  roof,  common  din- 
ners, wore  scarlet  gowns,  possessed 
•  For  First  Paper,  see  September  Number. 


foot-ball  and  cricket  clubs,  and  started, 
of  course,  a  kind  of  weekly  magazine. 
It  was  only  a  manuscript  affair,  and 
was  profusely  illustrated.  For  the  only 
time  in  my  life  I  was  now  an  editor, 
under  a  sub-editor,  who  kept  me  up  to 
my  work,  and  cut  out  my  fine  passages. 
The  editor's  duty  was  to  write  most  of 
the  magazine — to  write  essays,  reviews 
(of  books  by  the  professors,  very  severe), 
novels,  short  stories,  poems,  translations, 
also  to  illustrate  these,  and  to  "  fag " 
his  friends  for  "  copy  "  and  drawings. 
A  deplorable  flippancy  seems,  as  far  as 
one  remembers,  to  have  been  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  periodical  —  flip- 
pancy and  an  abundant  use  of  the  su- 
pernatural. These  were  the  days  of 
Lord  Lytton's  "Strange  Story,"  which 
I  continue  to  think  a  most  satisfac- 
tory romance.  Inspired  by  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  and  aided  by  the  University  li- 
brary, I  read  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Trithe- 
mius,  Petrus  de  Abano,  Michael  Scott, 
and  struggled  with  lamblichus,  and  Plo- 
tinus.  These  are  really  but  disap- 
pointing writers.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent enough  that  the  de-\il  was  not  to 
be  raised  by  their  prescriptions,  that 
the  philosopher's  stone  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  amateur.  lamblichus  is  par- 
ticularly obscure  and  tedious.  To  any 
young  beginner  I  would  recommend 
Petrus  de  Abano,  as  the  most  adequate 
and  gi-uesome  of  the  school,  for  "real 
deevilry  and  pleesure,"  while  in  the 
wilderness  of  Plotinus  there  are  many 
beautiful  passages  and  lofty  specula- 
tions. Two  winters  in  the  Noi-them 
University,  with  the  seamy  side  of 
school-life  left  behind,  among  the  kind- 
est of  professors — IMi'.  Sellar,  Mr.  Fer- 
rier,  Mr.  Shairp — in  the  society  of  the 
warden,  Mr.  Rhoades,  and  of  many 
dear  old  friends,  are  the  happiest  time 
in  my  life.  This  was  true  literary  leis- 
ure, even  if  it  was  not  too  well  em- 
ployed, and  the  religio  loci  should  be 
a  liberal  education  in  itself.     We  had 
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debating  societies  ;  I  hopo  I  am  now 
forgiven  for  an  attack  on  tlie  character 
of  Sir  William  Wallace,  latro  quidam, 
as  the  chronicler  calls  him,  "a  certain 
brigand."  But  I  am  forever  writing 
about  St.  Andrews ;  writing  inaccu- 
rately, too,  the  Scotch  critics  declare. 
"  Farewell,"  we  cried,  "  dear  city  of  youth 
and  dream,"  eternally  dear  and  sacred. 

Here  we  first  made  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Browning,  guided  to  his  works  by 
a  parody  which  a  lady  wrote  in  our 
little  magazine.  Mr.  Browning  was  not 
a  popular  poet  in  1861.  His  admirers 
were  few,  a  little  people,  but  they  were 
not  then  in  the  later  mood  of  reverence, 
they  did  not  awfully  question  the  ora- 
cles, as  in  after  years.  They  read,  they 
admired,  they  applauded,  on  occasion 
they  mocked,  good  -  humoredly.  The 
book  by  which  Mr.  Browning  was  best 
known  was  the  two  green  volumes  of 
"Men  and  Women."  In  these,  I  still 
think,  is  the  heart  of  his  genius  beating 
most  strenuously  and  with  an  immortal 
vitahty.  Perhaps  this,  for  its  compass, 
is  the  collection  of  poetry  the  most  va- 
rious and  rich  of  modern  Enghsh  times, 
almost  of  any  English  times.  But 
just  as  IVIr.  Fitzgerald  cared  little  for 
what  Lord  Tennyson  wrote  after  1842, 
so  I  have  never  been  able  to  feel  quite 
the  same  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Browning's 
work  after  "  Men  and  Women."  He 
seems  to  have  more  influence,  though 
that  influence  is  vague,  on  persons 
who  chiefly  care  for  thought,  than  on 
those  who  chiefly  care  for  poetry'.  I 
have  met  a  lady  who  had  read  "  The 
Ring  and  the  Book  "  often,  the  "  Lotus 
Eaters  "  not  once.  Among  such  students 
are  Mr.  Browning's  disciples  of  the  In- 
ner Court :  I  dwell  but  in  the  Court  of 
the  Gentiles.  While  we  all — all  who  at- 
tempt rhyme — have  more  or  less  con- 
sciously imitated  the  manner  of  Lord 
Tennyson,  Mr.  Swiuburne,  Mr.  Rossetti, 
such  imitations  of  Mr.  Browning  are.  un- 
commonly scarce.  He  is  lucky  enough 
not  to  have  had  the  seed  of  his  flower 
stolen  and  sown  everywhere  till — 


"  Once  again  the  people 
Called  it  but  a  weed." 


The  other  new  poet  of  these  days  was 
Mr.  Clough,  who  has  many  undergradu- 


ate qualities.  But  his  peculiar  wistful 
scepticism  in  religion  had  then  no 
influence  on  such  of  us  as  were  still 
happily  in  the  ages  of  faith.  Anything 
like  doubt  comes  less  of  reading,  per- 
haps, than  of  the  sudden  necessity 
which,  in  almost  every  life,  puts  belief 
on  her  trial,  and  cries  for  an  examina- 
tion of  the  creeds  hitherto  held  upon 
authority,  and  by  dint  of  use  and  wont. 
In  a  different  way  one  can  hardly  care 
for  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  as  a  boy,  till 
one  has  come  under  the  influence  of 
Oxford.  So  Mr.  Browning  was  the 
only  poet  added  to  my  pantheon  at  St. 
Andrews,  though  Macaulay  then  was 
admitted  and  appeared  to  be  more  the 
true  model  of  a  prose  writer  than  he 
seems  in  the  light  of  later  reflection. 
Probably  we  all  have  a  period  of  ad- 
miring Macaulay,  and  then  of  admiring 
Carlyle  almost  exclusively.  College  es- 
says, when  the  essayist  cares  for  his 
work,  are  generally  based  on  one  or  the 
other.  Then  they  recede  into  the  back- 
ground, and  there  are  moments  when 
we  ungratefully  turn  renegades  to  both, 
as  we  never  turn  renegades  to  Fielding 
and  Thackeray.  As  for  their  thought, 
we  cannot  forever  remain  disciples.  We 
begin  to  see  how  much  that  looks  like 
thought  is  really  the  expression  of  tem- 
perament, and  how  individual  a  thing 
temperament  is,  how  each  of  us  must 
construct  his  world  for  himself,  or  be 
content  to  wait  for  an  answer  and  a 
synthesis  "in  that  far-off  divine  event 
to  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 
So,  for  one,  in  these  high  matters,  I 
must  be  content  as  a  "masterless  man," 
swearing  by  no  philosopher,  unless  he 
be  the  imperial  Stoic  of  the  hardy  heart, 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

Perhaps  nothing  in  education  encour- 
ages this  incredulity  about  "  masters  "  of 
thought  like  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  Mr. 
Ferrier,  was  a  famous  metaphysician 
and  scholar.  His  lectures  on  "The His- 
tory of  Greek  Philosophy  "  were  an  ad- 
mirable introduction  to  the  subject, 
afterward  pursued,  in  the  original  au- 
thorities, at  Oxford.  Mr.  Ferrier  was 
an  exponent  of  other  men's  ideas  so  fair 
and  persuasive  that,  in  each  new  school, 
we  thought  we  had  discovered  the  secret. 
We   were   physicists   with   Thales   and 
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that  pre  Socratic  "  company  of  gallant 
gentlemen "  for  whom  Sydney  Smith 
confessed  his  lack  of  admiration.  We 
were  now  Empedocleans,  now  believers 
in  Heraclitus,  now  in  Socrates,  now  in 
Plato,  now  in  Aristotle.  In  each  lect- 
ure our  professor  set  up  a  new  master, 
and  gently  disintegrated  him  in  the 
next.  "  Amurath  to  Amurath  succeeds," 
as  Mr.  T.  H.  Green  used  to  say  at  Ox- 
ford. He  himself  became  an  Amurath, 
a  sultan  of  thought,  even  before  his 
apotheosis  as  the  guide  of  that  bewil- 
dered clergyman,  Mr.  Bobert  Elsmere. 
At  Oxford,  when  one  went  there,  one 
found  Mr.  Green  already  in  the  position 
of  a  leader  of  thought,  and  of  young  men. 
He  was  a  tutor  of  Baliol,  and  lectured 
on  Aristotle,  and  of  him  eager  youth 
said,  in  the  words  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
"  He  knows  I  he  knows  !  "  What  was  it 
that  Mr.  Green  knew  ?  Where  was  the 
secret?  To  a  mind  already  sceptical 
about  masters,  it  seemed  that  the  secret 
(apart  from  the  tutor's  noble  simplicity 
and  rare  elevation  of  character)  was  a 
knack  of  translating  St.  John  and  Aris- 
totle alike  into  a  terminology  which  we 
then  believed  to  be  Hegelian.  Hegel 
we  knew,  not  in  the  original  German, 
but  in  lectures,  and  in  translations. 
Reasoning  from  these  inadequate  pre- 
mises, it  seemed  to  me  that  Hegel  had 
invented  evolution  before  Mr.  Darwin, 
that  his  sj^stem  showed,  so  to  speak,  the 
spirit  at  work  in  evolution,  the  some- 
thing within  the  wheels.  But  this  was 
only  a  personal  impression  made  on  a 
mind  which  knew  Darwin,  and  physical 
speculations  in  general,  merely  in  the 
vague  popular  way.  Mr.  Green's  pupils 
could  generally  write  in  his  language, 
more  or  less,  and  could  "  envisage " 
things,  as  we  said  them,  from  his  point 
of  view.  To  do  this  was  believed,  prob- 
ably without  cause,  to  be  useful  in  ex- 
aminations. For  one,  I  could  never  take 
it  much  more  seriously,  never  believed 
that  "  the  Absolute,"  as  the  Oxford  Spec- 
tator said,  had  really  been  "  got  into  a 
corner."  The  Absolute  has  too  often 
been  apparently  cornered,  too  often  has 
escaped  from  that  situation.  Some- 
where in  an  old  note-book  I  believe  I 
have  a  portrait  in  pencil  of  Mr.  Green 
as  he  wrestled  at  lecture  with  Ai-istotle, 
with  the  Notion,  with  his  chair  and  ta- 
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ble.  Perhaps  he  was  the  last  of  that  re- 
markable series  of  men,  who  may  have 
begun  with  Wycliffe,  among  whom  New- 
man's is  a  famous  name,  that  were  suc- 
cessively accepted  at  Oxford  as  know- 
ing something  esoteric,  as  possessing  a 
shrewd  guess  at  the  secret. 

"None  the  less 
I  still  came  out  no  wiser  than  I  went." 

All  of  these  masters  and  teachers 
made  their  mark,  probably  won  their 
hold,  in  the  first  place,  by  dint  of  char- 
acter, not  of  some  peculiar  views  in  the- 
ology and  philosophy.  Doubtless  it  was 
the  same  with  Socrates,  with  Buddha. 
To  be  like  them,  not  to  believe  with 
them,  is  the  thing  needful.  But  the 
younger  we  are,  the  less,  perhaps,  we 
see  this  clearly,  and  we  persuade  our- 
selves that  there  is  some  mystery  in 
these  men's  possession,  some  piece  of 
knowledge,  some  method  of  thinking 
which  will  lead  us  to  certainty  and  to 
peace.  Alas,  their  secret  is  incommu- 
nicable, and  there  is  no  more  a  philo- 
sophic than  there  is  a  royal  road  to  the 
City. 

This  may  seem  a  digression  from  talk 
about  Adventures  among  Books  into 
the  Book  of  Human  Life.  But  while 
much  of  education  is  still  orally  com- 
municated by  lectures  and  conversa- 
tions, many  thoughts  which  are  to  be 
found  in  books,  Greek  or  German,  reach 
us  through  the  hearing.  There  are  many 
pupils  who  can  best  be  taught  in  this 
way  ;  but,  for  one,  if  there  be  aught  that 
is  desirable  in  a  book,  I  then,  as  now, 
preferred,  if  I  could,  to  go  to  the  book 
for  it. 

Yet  it  is  odd  that  one  remembers  so 
little  of  one's  undergraduate  readings, 
apart  from  the  constant  study  of  the 
ancient  classics,  which  might  not  be  es- 
caped. Of  these  the  calm  wisdom  of 
Aristotle,  in  moral  thought  and  in  poli- 
tics, made  perhaps  the  deepest  impres- 
sion. Probably  politicians  are  the  last 
people  who  read  Aristotle's  "  Politics.'" 
That  work  is,  indeed,  apt  to  disen- 
chant one  with  political  life.  It  is  mel- 
ancholy to  see  the  little  Greek  states 
running  the  regular  round — monarchy, 
oligarchy,  tyranny,  democracy  in  all  its 
degrees,  the   "  ultimate  democracy "  of 
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plunder,  lawlessness,  license  of  women, 
children,  and  slaves,  and  then  tyranny 
again,  or  subjection  to  some  foreign 
power.  In  politics,  too,  there  is  no 
secret  of  success,  of  the  happy  life  for 
all.  There  is  no  such  road  to  the  City, 
either  democratic  or  royal.  This  is  the 
lesson  which  Aristotle's  "  Politics  "  im- 
presses on  us,  this  and  the  impossibility 
of  imposing  ideal  constitutions  on  man- 
kind. 

"Whiche'er  is  best  administered  is 
best."  These  are  some  of  the  impres- 
sions made  at  Oxford  by  the  studies  of 
the  schools,  the  more  or  less  inevitable 
"  curricoolum,"  as  the  Scotch  gentleman 
pronounced  the  word.  But  at  Oxford, 
for  most  men,  the  regular  work  of  the 
schools  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  liter- 
ary education.  People  read,  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  according  to  their  private 
tastes.  There  are  always  a  few  men,  at 
least,  who  love  literary  studies  for  their 
own  sake,  regardless  of  lectures  and  of 
"classes."  In  my  own  time  I  really 
believe  you  could  know  nothing  which 
might  not  "  pay "  in  the  schools  and 
prove  serviceable  in  examinations.  But 
a  good  deal  depended  on  being  able  to 
use  your  knowledge  by  way  of  literary 
illustration.  Perhaj)s  the  cleverest  of 
my  own  juniors,  since  very  well  known 
in  letters,  did  not  use  his  own  special 
vein,  even  when  he  had  the  chance,  in 
writing  answers  to  questions  in  exami- 
nations. Hence  his  academic  success 
was  much  belov/  his  deserts.  For  my 
own  part,  I  remember  my  tutor  saying, 
"Don't  write  as  if  you  were  writing  for 
a  penny  paper."  Alas,  it  was  "  a  pre- 
diction, cruel,  smart."  But,  "as  yet  no 
sin  was  dreamed." 

At  my  own  college  we  had  to  write 
weekly  essays,  alternately  in  English 
and  Latin.  This  might  have  been  good 
literary  training,  but  I  fear  the  essays 
were  not  taken  veiy  seriously.  The 
chief  object  was  to  make  the  late 
learned  master  bound  on  his  chair  by 
paradoxes.  But  nobody  ever  succeeded. 
He  was  experienced  in  trash.  As  for 
what  may  be  called  un academic  litera- 
ture, there  were  not  many  essays  in  that 
art.  There  have  been  very  literary  gen- 
erations, as  when  Corydon  and  Thyrsis 
"lived  in  Oxford  as  if  it  had  been  a 
great  country-house  ; "  so  Corydon  con- 


fessed. Probably  many  of  the  poems  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  many  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  early  works  were  under- 
graduate poems.  A  later  generation 
produced  "Love  in  Idleness,"  a  very 
pleasing  volume.  But  the  gods  had 
not  made  us  poetical.  In  those  days  I 
remember  picking  up,  in  the  Union 
Eeading-room,  a  pretty  white  quarto, 
"Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  by  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne. Only  once  had  I  seen  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's name  before,  signing  a  brief  tale 
in  Once  a  Week.  "Atalanta  "  was  a  revela- 
tion ;  there  was  a  new  and  original  poet 
here,  a  Baliol  man,  too.  In  my  own 
mind  "  Atalanta  "  remains  the  best,  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  musical  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  many  poems.  He  instantly 
became  the  easily  parodied  model  of 
undergraduate  versifiers. 

Swinburnian  prize  poems,  even,  were 
attempted,  without  success.  As  yet  we 
had  not  seen  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
verses.  I  fell  in  love  with  them,  one 
long  vacation,  and  never  fell  out  of  love. 
He  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  poet  of  the 
wide  world,  but  his  charm  is  all  the 
more  powerful  over  those  whom  he  at- 
tracts and  subdues.  He  is  the  one  Ox- 
ford poet  of  Oxford,  and  his  "  Scholar 
Gypsy  "  is  our  "  Lycidas."  At  this  time 
he  was  Professor  of  Poetry  ;  but,  alas,  he 
lectured  just  at  the  hour  when  wickets 
were  pitched  on  Cowley  Marsh,  and  I 
never  was  present  at  his  discourses,  at 
his  humorous  prophecies  of  England's 
fate,  which  are  coming  all  too  true.  So 
many  weary  lectures  had  to  be  attended, 
could  not  be  "cut,"  that  we  abstained 
from  lectures  of  supererogation,  so  to 
speak.  For  the  rest  there  was  no 
"  literary  movement  "  among  contem- 
porary undergraduates.  They  read  for 
the  schools,  and  they  rowed  and  played 
cricket.  We  had  no  poets,  except  the 
stroke  of  the  Corpus  boat,  Mr.  Bridges, 
and  he  concealed  his  courtship  of  the 
Muse.  Corpus  is  a  small  college,  but 
Mr.  Bridges  pulled  its  boat  to  the  proud 
place  of  second  on  the  river.  B.  N.  C. 
was  the  head  boat,  and  even  B.  N.  C. 
did  Corpus  bump.  But  the  triumph 
was  brief.  B.  N.  C.  made  changes  in 
its  crew,  got  a  new  ship,  drank  the 
foaming  grape,  and  bumped  Corpus 
back.  I  think  they  went  head  next 
year,    but   not   that   year.      Thus    Mr. 
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Bridges,  as  Kingsley  advises,  was  do- 
ing noble  deeds,  not  dreaming  them,  at 
that  moment. 

There  existed  a  periodical  entirely 
devoted  to  verse,  but  nobody  knew 
anybody  who  wrote  in  it.  A  comic 
journal  was  started  ;  I  remember  the 
pride  with  which,  when  a  freshman,  I 
received  an  invitation  to  join  its  coun- 
cils as  an  artist.  I  was  to  do  the  cari- 
catures of  all  things.  Now,  methought, 
I  shall  meet  the  Oxford  wits  of  whom  I 
have  read.  But  the  wits  were  unutter- 
ably disappointing,  and  the  whole  thing 
died  early  and  not  lamented.  Only  one 
piece  of  academic  literature  obtained 
and  deserved  success.  This  was  The 
Oxford  Spectator,  a  most  humorous  lit- 
tle periodical,  in  shape  and  size  like  Ad- 
dison's famous  journal.  The  authors 
were  Mr.  Reginald  Copleston,  now 
Bishop  of  Columbo,  Mr.  Humphry 
Ward,  and  Mr.  Nolan,  a  great  athlete, 
who  died  early.  There  have  been  good 
periodicals  since  ;  many  amusing  things 
occur  in  the  Echoes  from  the  Oxford 
Magazine,  but  the  Sj^ectator  was  the 
flower  of  academic  journals.  "  When  I 
look  back  to  my  own  experience,"  says 
the  Spectator,  "  I  find  one  scene,  of  all 
Oxford,  most  deeply  engraved  upon 
'  the  mindful  tablets  of  my  soul.'  And 
yet  not  a  scene,  but  a  fairy  compound 
of  smell  and  sound,  and  sight  and 
thought.  The  wonderful  scent  of  the 
meadow  air  just  above  Ifflej^  on  a  hot 
May  evening,  and  the  gay  colors  of 
twenty  boats  along  the  shore,  the  poles 
all  stretched  out  from  the  bank  to  set 
the  boats  clear,  and  the  sonorous  cries 
of  '  ten  seconds  more,'  all  down  from  the 
green  barge  to  the  lasher.  And  yet 
that  unrivalled  moment  is  only  typical 
of  all  the  term  ;  the  various  elements  of 
beauty  and  pleasure  are  concentrated 
there." 

Unfortunately  life  at  Oxford  is  not 
all  beauty  and  pleasure.  Things  go 
wrong  somehow.  Life  drops  her  happy 
mask.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
books. 

About  books,  however,  I  have  not 
many  more  confessions  that  I  care  to 
make.  A  man's  old  self  is  so  far  away 
that  he  can  speak  about  it  and  its  ad- 
ventures almost  as  if  he  were  speaking 
about    another    who    is   dead.       After 


taking  one's  degree,  and  beginning  to 
write  a  little  for  puVjlication,  the  topic 
has  a  tendency  to  become  much  more 
personal.  My  last  undergraduate  Ut- 
erary  discoveries  were  of  France  and 
the  Renaissance.  Accidentally  finding 
out  that  I  could  read  French,  I  natu- 
rally betook  myself  to  Balzac.  If  you 
read  him  straight  on,  without  a  diction- 
ary, you  begin  to  learn  a  good  many 
words.  The  literature  of  France  has 
been  much  more  popular  in  England 
lately,  but  twenty  years  agone  it  was 
somewhat  neglected.  There  does  seem 
to  be  something  in  French  poetry  w^hich 
fails  to  please  "  the  German  paste  in  our 
composition."  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  a 
disciple  of  Sainte-Beuve,  never  could 
appreciate  French  poetry.  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  has  lately  remarked  that  the 
French  language  is  nearly  incapable  of 
poetry.  We  cannot  argue  in  such  mat- 
ters, where  all  dej)ends  on  the  taste 
and  the  ear.  Our  ancestors,  Hke  the 
author  of  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  translated 
and  admired  Du  Bellay  and  Ronsard  ; 
to  some  critics  of  our  own  time  this 
taste  seems  a  modish  affectation.  For 
one,  I  have  ever  found  an  original 
charm  in  the  lyrics  of  the  Pleiad,  and 
have  taken  great  delight  in  Hugo's 
amazing  variety  of  music,  in  the  romance 
of  Alfred  de  Musset,  in  the  beautiful 
cameos  of  Gautier.  What  is  poetical,  if 
not  the  "  Song  of  Roland,"  the  only  true 
national  epic  since  Homer  ?  What  is 
frank,  natural  verse,  if  not  that  of  the 
old  "  Pastourelles  ? "  Where  is  there 
naivete  of  narrative  and  unconscious 
charm,  if  not  in  "  Aucassin  et  Nicolette?" 
In  the  long  normally  developed  htera- 
ture  of  France,  so  variously  rich,  we  find 
the  nearest  analogy  to  the  literature  of 
Greece,  though  that  of  England  con- 
tains greater  masterpieces,  and  her  verse 
falls  more  winningly  on  the  ear.  France 
has  no  Shakespeare  and  no  ]\Iilton  ;  we 
have  no  Moliere  and  no  "  Song  of 
Roland."  One  star  differs  from  another 
in  glory,  but  it  is  a  fortunate  moment 
when  this  planet  of  France  swims  into 
our  ken.  Many  of  our  generations  saw 
it  first  through  Mr.  Swinburne's  tele- 
scope, heard  of  it  in  his  criticisms,  and 
are  grateful  to  that  watcher  of  the  skies, 
even  if  we  do  not  share  all  his  transports. 
There  then  arose  at  Oxford,  out  of  Old 
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French,  and  old  oak,  and  old  china,  a 
"  school "  or  "  movement."  It  was  aesthet- 
ic, and  an  early  purchaser  of  Mr.  WiUiam 
Morris's  wall-papers.  It  existed  ten  or 
twelve  years  before  the  public  "  caught 
on,"  as  you  say,  to  these  delights.  But, 
except  one  or  two  of  the  masters,  the 
school  were  only  playing  at  aesthetics, 
and  laughing  at  their  own  perform- 
ances. There  was  more  fun  than  fash- 
ion in  the  cult,  which  was  later  revived, 
developed,  and  gossiped  about  more 
than  enough. 

To  a  writer  now  dead,  and  then  first 
met,  I  am  especially  bound  in  grati- 
tude—  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  McLennan. 
Mr.  McLennan  had  the  most  acute  and 
ingenious  of  minds  which  I  have  en- 
countered. His  writings  on  early  mar- 
riage and  early  religion  were  revelations 
which  led  on  to  others.  The  topic  of 
folk-lore,  and  the  development  of  cus- 
toms and  myths,  is  not  generally  attrac- 
tive, to  be  sure.  Only  a  few  people  seem 
interested  in  that  spectacle,  so  full  of 
surprises — the  development  of  all  human 
institutions,  from  fairy  tales  to  democ- 
racy. In  beholding  it  we  learn  how  we 
owe  all  things,  humanly  speaking,  to 
the  people  and  to  genius.  The  natural 
people,  the  folk,  has  supplied  us,  in  its 
unconscious  way,  with  the  stuff  of  all 
our  poetry ;  law,  ritual,  and  genius  has 
selected  from  the  mass,  has  turned  cus- 
toms into  codes,  nursery  tales  into  ro- 
mance, myth  into  science,  ballad  into 
epic,  magic  mummery  into  gorgeous 
ritual.  The  world  has  been  educated, 
but  not  as  man  would  have  trained  and 
taught  it.  "  He  led  us  by  a  way  we 
knew  not,"  led,  and  is  leading  us,  we 
know  not  whither ;  we  follow  in  fear. 
The  student  of  this  lore  can  look  back 
and  see  the  long  trodden  way  behind 
him,  the  winding  tracks  through  marsh 
and  forest  and  over  burning  sands. 
He  sees  the  caves,  the  camps,  the  vil- 
lages, the  towns  where  the  race  has 
tarried,  for  shorter  times  or  longer, 
strange  paths  many  of  them,  and 
strangely  haunted,  desolate  dwellings 
and  inhospitable.     But  the  scarce  visi- 


ble tracks  converge  at  last  on  the  beat- 
en ways,  the  ways  to  that  city  whither 
mankind  is  wandering,  and  which  it 
may  never  win.  We  have  a  foreboding 
of  a  purpose  which  we  know  not,  a 
sense  as  of  will,  working,  as  we  would 
not  have  worked,  to  a  hidden  end. 
This  is  the  lesson,  I  think,  of  what  we 
call  folk-lore  or  anthropology,  which 
to  many  seems  trivial,  to  many  seems 
dull.  It  may  become  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  serious  of  the  sciences ;  cer- 
tainly it  is  rich  in  strange  curiosities, 
like  those  mystic  stones  which  were 
fingered  and  arrayed  by  the  pupils  in 
that  aUegory  of  Novalis.  I  am  not 
likely  to  regret  the  accident  which 
brought  me  up  on  fairy  tales,  and  the 
inquisitiveness  which  led  me  to  exam- 
ine the  other  fragments  of  antiquity. 
But  the  poetry  and  the  significance  of 
them  are  apt  to  be  hidden  by  the  enor- 
mous crowd  of  details.  Only  late  we 
find  the  true  meaning  of  what  seems 
like  a  mass  of  fantastic,  savage  eccen- 
tricities. I  very  well  remember  the 
moment  when  it  occurred  to  me,  soon 
after  taking  my  degree,  that  the  usual 
ideas  about  some  of  these  matters  were 
the  reverse  of  the  truth,  that  the  com- 
mon theory  had  to  be  inverted.  The 
notion  was  "  in  the  air,"  it  had  already 
flashed  on  Mannhardt,  probably,  but, 
like  the  White  Knight  in  "Alice,"  I 
claimed  it  for  "my  own  invention." 

These  reminiscences  and  reflections 
have  now  been  produced  as  far  as  1872, 
or  thereabouts,  and  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion for  the  present  to  pursue  them  fur- 
ther, nor  to  speak  of  any  living  contem- 
poraries who  have  not  won  their  way 
to  the  classical.  In  writing  of  friends 
and  teachers  at  Oxford,  I  have  not  ven- 
tured to  express  gratitude  to  those  who 
still  live,  still  teach,  still  are  the  wisest 
and  kindest  friends  of  the  hurrying  gen- 
erations. It  is  a  silence  not  of  thank- 
lessness,  but  of  respect  and  devo- 
tion. About  others  —  contemporaries, 
or  juniors  by  many  years  —  who  have 
instructed,  consoled,  strengthened,  and 
amused  us,  we  must  also  be  silent. 
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In  the  English  estimate  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
poetry  there  is,  not  unnaturally,  but  scant 
recognition  of  the  charm  it  gained  from  its 
appeal  to  the  deepest  and  most  fervent 
moral  sentiment  of  his  countrymen  in  his 
earlier  years — what,  in  the  now  unfamiliar 
phrase  of  that  time,  was  described  as  the 
'*  Anti-slavery  "  feeling.  For  many  Ameri- 
cans who  mourn  him,  grief  is  rooted  in  the 
affection  then  formed.  Lowell  was  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year  when  he  published,  in 
1845,  "  The  Present  Crisis,"  which  instantly 
became,  and  for  a  score  of  years  remained,  a 
battle  hymn  in  the  long  and  often  doubtful 
struggle  toward  Emancipation.  I  suppose 
that  it  would  be  easy  for  a  critical  reader, 
in  whom  this  poem  awakens  no  intimate  as- 
sociations, to  esca^De  its  spell,  to  find  it  dis- 
orderly in  arrangement,  irregular  in  devel- 
opment, possibly  turgid  in  a  metaphor  here 
and  there,  with  bare  spots  of  commonplace 
in  word  or  phrase,  and  to  feel  a  distinct 
anti-climax  in  its  concluding  couplet.  I 
fear  that  it  would  even  be  a  little  difficult, 
so  crowded  is  the  interval  with  engrossing 
events,  to  make  most  of  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  understand  how,  in  the  dozen 
years  before  the  Civil  War,  the  poem  dwelt 
in  the  heart  of  hearts  of  the  reading  men  of 
that  time,  and  fed  the  steadily  rising  fervor 
of  a  patriotism  that  was  the  love  of  free- 
dom and  justice.  But  I  can  myself  remem- 
ber how  I,  a  rebellious  child  of  a  very  con- 
servative family,  used  to  sing  those  verses 
to  some  strangely  adapted  tune,  in  my 
wanderings  through  field  and  wood,  till  the 
Vol.  X.— 08 


form  of  truth,  as  Lowell  evoked  it,  passed 
before  my  young,  believing  eyes,  and  I  saw 

"  around  her  throng 
Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels  to  enshie'.d  her  from 
all  wrong." 

In  the  stress  of  that  trying  time  it  was  so 
easy  for  the  eager  soul  to  feel  that 

"  Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to 
decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or 
evil  side." 

We  learned,  no  one  with  more  ready  mind 
than  Lowell,  that  not  once,  nor  in  any 
one  moment  could  that  mighty  decision  be 
reached  by  our  nation,  but  only  slowly, 
jDainfully,  with  hesitations  and  misgivings, 
with  many  a  return  from  the  right  path, 
with  doubt  and  weakness,  and  trouble  of 
the  vision  and  the  conscience.  We  learned, 
too,  that  the  question  put  "by  Fate  was  not 
so  simple,  and  that  in  the  weary  process  of 
its  solution  not  a  little  force  came  to  the 
right  from  men  of  motive  far  from  righte- 
ous, and,  what  was  harder  to  see,  in  the 
men  who  upheld  the  wrong  were  many  a 
noble  impulse  and  high  fidelity  to  a  mis- 
taken standard  of  duty.  Perhaps  if  those 
to  whom  this,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
' '  Anti-slavery  "  poems,  appealed  so  strong- 
ly, had  then  seen  what  they  were  afterward 
to  see,  the  conflict  might  have  been  less 
decisive.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the 
poem  kindled  the  spirit  that  made  light  the 
perils  of  the  battle-tield,  and  dispelled  ter- 
ror from  the  face  of  death.      That  was  the 
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spirit  of  young  Shaw,  buried  with  his  negro 
soldiers  ou  Folly  Island  : 

"  Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  wrona;  forever  on  the 
throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  Future,  and,  behind  the 

dim  unkno\vn, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow  keeping  watch  above 
his  own." 

And  then,  I  may  add,  the  j)oet  was,  in 
another  sense,  the  seer,  for  in  this  verse 
there  is  expressed  with  fiery  indignation  the 
substance  of  the  Republican  platforms  of 
1856  and  1860,  the  essential  principle  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  fight,  made  by  Sumner 
and  Seward  together,  and  a  poetic  but  per- 
fectly correct  statement  of  the  economic 
fact  underlying  the  political  contest : 

"  Slavery,  the  earth-born  Cyclops,  fellest  of  the  giant 
brood. 

Sons  of  brutish  Force  and  Darkness,  who  have  drenched 
the  earth  with  blood, 

Famished  in  his  self-made  desert,  blinded  by  our  purer 
day. 

Gropes  in  yet  unblasted  regions  for  his  miserable  prey  ; 

Shall  we  guide  his  gory  fingers  where  our  helpless  chil- 
dren play  ? " 


The  first  question  asked  by  the  American 
public  after  such  a  disaster  as  that  in  Park 
Place,  New  York,  in  August  is,  Who  was 
to  blame  ?  In  this  case  a  five-story  build- 
ing, its  floors  loaded  with  presses,  paj^er, 
and  other  heavy  matter,  crumbled  to  the 
earth,  crushing  to  death  some  threescore  of 
human  beings.  Primarily,  of  course,  the 
blame  attaches  to  the  owner,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  see  that  at  least  those  of  his  ten- 
ants who  contributed  nothing  to  the  causes 
of  danger  were  safe.  But  men  do  not  al- 
ways discharge  difficult  and  costly  duties 
simply  because  they  ought  to  do  so.  The  ob- 
ject of  protective  and  preventive  legislation 
is  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  In  this  case, 
and  it  is  not  a  rare  one  save  in  its  awful  ex- 
tent, that  object  was  clearly  not  attained. 
Why?  Many  answers  are  given.  The 
powers  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  are 
insufficient.  The  method  of  their  enforce- 
ment is  slow  and  uncertain.  The  number 
of  inspectors  is  inadequate.  Their  com- 
pensation is  ridiculously  small — it  is  only 
81,100  a  year.  They  are  lacking  in  skill 
and  character.  Unfortunately  all  these  an- 
swers are  substantially  true.  The  result  is 
that  the  great  city  of  New  York,  with  its 


thousands  of  buildings  in  course  of  con- 
struction, has  a  preventive  and  protective 
system  that  is  literally  worse  than  none.  It 
is  not  merely  defective  but  deceptive,  and 
inspires  a  confidence  that  is  a  direct  source 
of  great  danger. 

But  this  is  an  old  story.  It  has  been 
true  of  New  York  for  at  least  a  third  of  a 
century,  and  is  true  of  nearly  every  large 
city  throughout  the  United  States.  If  we 
may  judge  by  official  reports,  it  is  to  a  less 
extent  true  of  some  of  the  English  cities 
that  have  been  "growing"  rapidly  in  the 
present  generation.  In  a  sense  the  better 
the  system,  if  it  falls  short  in  some  vital  re- 
spect, the  worse  it  is,  because  the  greater 
the  confidence  felt  in  it,  and  the  less  the  vig- 
ilance of  private  citizens.  To  me  it  seems 
clear  that  the  essential  lack  in  all  these  con- 
trivances, for  they  all  proceed  on  the  same 
general  idea,  is  that  they  do  not  call  into 
action  any  motive  sufficiently  constant  and 
strong  to  be  effective.  There  is  but  one 
such  motive  available,  the  personal  interest 
of  those  whose  safety  and  property  are 
threatened.  The  problem  in  legislation  is 
to  give  to  that  motive  adequate  means  of 
attaining  its  object.  The  present  system 
undertakes  to  guard  the  safety  and  i^roperty 
of  the  citizen  for  him.  I  think  the  aim 
should  be  to  make  it  easy  for  him  to  guard 
them  himself.  The  instrumentality  by 
which  it  is  now  sought  to  do  this  for  him  is 
hopelessly  unequal  to  the  task.  At  every 
step  in  the  j^i'ocess,  of  which  all  the  steps 
are  indispensable,  its  efficiency  is  inter- 
fered with  by  human  incapacity  or  human 
frailty,  and  throughout  the  whole  the  force 
on  which  its  efficiency  depends  is  largely 
artificial,  and  is  always  irregular  and  insuffi- 
cient. 

Now  it  would  be  relatively  easy  to  se- 
cure from  a  board  of  trained  architects 
an  explicit  statement  of  the  conditions  of 
safety  in  the  various  classes  of  buildings. 
Let  these  conditions  be  formulated  and  de- 
clared by  law  to  be  an  essential  part  of  any 
contract  for  the  sale  or  renting  of  any 
building,  and  make  it  obligatory  for  an 
owner  to  prove  affirmatively  compliance 
with  them  in  order  to  enforce  collection  of 
purchase-money  or  rental.  Let  the  ques- 
tion be  tried  before  an  expert  jury  to  be 
named  by  a  proper  court,  and  to  avoid 
vexatious   suits    let    a    judgment    for   the 
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owner  carry  with  it  reasonable  damages  to 
be  paid  by  the  purchaser  or  tenant.  If  the 
judgment  were  against  the  owner,  it  might 
properly  involve  an  obligation  to  post  the 
terms  thereof  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the 
entrance  of  the  building  until  he  had  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  fixed  by  law,  that 
fact  to  be  attested  by  the  expert  jury  sit- 
ting in  the  case.  This  is  a  mere  outline  of 
what  I  venture  to  think  is  a  workable  and 
rational  procedure.  If  it  have  any  merit  it 
is  that  it  would  awaken  to  direct  and  j^racti- 
cal  activity  the  only  motive  power  that  is 
adequate  to  the  work  required.  It  would 
leave  the  responsibility  for  bad  building 
with  the  only  j^ersons  who  can  absolutely 
avoid  bad  building,  and  it  would  make  it 
an  object  for  these  to  do  what  they  ought 
to  do,  and  especially  it  would  destroy  that 
blind  and  utterly  delusive  trust  in  the 
*'  government  "  which  the  feeble  and  futile 
system  now  in  existence  tends  to  foster. 


Theke  is  no  device  better  calculated  to 
promote  conversation  than  an  attempt  to  fix 
by  comparison  the  final  place  in  literature 
of  some  popular  author.  A  company,  nat- 
urally as  dull  as  Wordsworth's  famous 
"party  in  a  parlor,"  will  quicken  in  no  time 
if  its  conflicting  opinions  on  such  a  point 
be  artfully  elicited.  We  all  know,  when  we 
stop  to  think,  that  the  best  among  these 
opinions  are,  from  the  nature  of  things,  all 
but  valueless.  We  cannot  bequeath  our  likes 
and  dislikes,  our  loves  and  hates,  as  we  do 
houses  and  lands.  The  next  age  will  form 
its  own  fine  enthusiasms  to  set  aside  ours, 
even  if  they  have  not  returned  with  us  to  the 
original  dust.  Yet  still  we  go  on  trying  to 
sift  the  wheat  from  the  chafif,  as  others  did 
before  us,  as  others,  no  doubt,  will  do,  in- 
dififerent  to  the  thought  that  a  contrary  puff 
from  the  modern  winnowing-machine  may 
whisk  the  two  heaps  into  one  again  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Our  self-imposed  task 
has  no  end  and  no  beginning  ;  nevertheless, 
as  tasks  go,  it  is  so  light  and  agreeable 
that  we  are  often  led  to  disregard  the  proofs 
of  its  futility  by  which  we  are  surround- 
ed. Look,  for  example,  at  Poe's  critical 
portraits  of  his  contemporaries,  numbering 
nearly  a  hundred,  all  celebrities  in  their 
day.  With  scarce  a  dozen  exceptions  their 
verv  names  are  names  no  more — it  is  like 


strolling  among  the  headstones  of  some  ob- 
scure foreign  cemetery  to  read  them ;  and 
his  bitterest  censure  of  their  work  moves 
us  less  to  pity  than  his  warmest  praise. 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  "Marmion," 
the  other  day,  for  its  memorable  battle- 
scene,  to  which  Mr.  Lang  sent  back  so  many 
of  us  by  a  line  in  "  Essays  in  Little,"  I 
came  upon  a  startling  reference  to  one  of 
Scott's  coevals.  The  passage,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  Canto  Third,  is  too  long  to 
quote  at  length,  but  it  concerns  a  female 
poet,  thereby  deliberately  assigned  a  place 
in  English  literature  second  to  none.  She 
has  snatched  up  the  harp  long  silent,  and 
swef)t  it  fearlessly  : 

"  Till  Avon's  swans  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Monfort's  hate  and  Basil" s  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deemed  their  own  Shakespeare  lived  again." 

Here  is  "  commendation  from  Sir  Hu- 
bert "  with  a  vengeance  ;  and  here,  too,  is 
an  instance  of  the  rashness  of  contemporary 
criticism  more  striking  than  any  in  Poe's 
"Miscellanies."  Xo  age  has  outdone  our 
own  in  reverence  for  Shakespeare  ;  but  not 
one  in  ten  readers  of  this  paragraph  will 
know  the  name  of  the  "  bold  Enchantress" 
to  whom  Avon's  swans  listened  with  such 
ravishment ;  not  one  in  fifty,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  has  read  either  her  "Basil"  or  her 
"Monfort,"  and  of  these  few,  none,  prob- 
ably, has  ever  given  her  a  second  reading. 
Yet  she  was  a  fashion  of  her  time,  and  only 
eight  decades  have  passed  since  Kean  stnig- 
gled  with  her  animated  puppets,  which  are 
shreds  and  patches  now.  O  mouth-honor  ! 
O  breath  !  O  vapor  !  it  almost  seems  as  if 
our  Pantheon  of  great  men  had  room  for  but 
one  imperishable  name  ;  as  if,  in  another 
eighty  years,  all  the  rest  will  be  a  phantom 
harlequinade  of  "  Basils"  and  "  Monforts" 
and  "Vatheks"  and  "Yelascos,"  while, 
through  the  throng  of  huddling  shapes 
"our  poet,"  as  the  care-takers  at  Stmtford 
afi'ectionately  call  him,  walks  serene  and 
solid,  like  the  Commander's  statue  at  Don 
Juan's  feast,  with  lustre  all  undimmed. 
Pause  and  reflect  then,  good  j^rophets  of  the 
dinner- table,  before  putting  further  alms 
for  oblivion  into  Time's  wallet.  Our  long 
day  wanes,  and  there  will  be  feasting  and 
junketing  in  the  twentieth  century,  but  not 
for  us.     "  Our  poet"  is  the  one  guest  for 
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whom  you  may   safely  predict  honor  and 
glory  to  the  world's  end. 


Is  fighting  irredeemably  wicked  ?  Is 
there  no  legitimate  human  necessity  that 
is  satisfied  by  it  ?  Is  it  absolutely  carnal, 
suited  only  to  be  cast  into  the  fire  and  done 
for  like  the  unfruitful  fig-tree  ? 

There  are  many  sorts  of  wasted  opportu- 
nities that  men  lament.  This  present  pen- 
itent counts  on  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
when  he  confesses  that  for  very  few  lost 
chances  has  he  grieved  with  such  an  exas- 
perating remorse  as  for  some  unimproved 
opportunities  of  resistance  to  a  fellow-man. 

For  example  :  This  penitent  was  walking 
one  morning  in  the  street  of  a  town  where 
he  had  lately  taken  up  his  abode.  He  car- 
ried a  shabby  little  bag,  with  a  coat  in  it 
that  he  was  taking  to  a  tailor.  A  man  who 
stood  on  a  corner  stopped  him  as  he 
passed  and  said  :  "Isn't  your  name  so-and- 
so?"  "No,"  replied  he, ''it  isn't."  "Well," 
said  the  inquirer,  "  suj^pose  you  come  up 
to  the  police-station  and  we'll  see  about  it." 
Another  man  suddenly  appeared,  and  be- 
tween them,  without  violence  or  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,  these  two  detectives  edged 
this  penitent  a  block  along  the  street  to 
the  police-station,  while  he  was  thinking 
whether  he  should  go  along  like  a  man  of 
sense  or  refuse  like  a  man  of  sjjirit. 

At  the  police-station  it  took  about  ten 
minutes  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  himself, 
and  not  a  Canadian  thief  with  a  bag  full  of 
plunder.  The  victim  was  suffered  then  to 
go,  without  apologies,  as  a  suspicious-look- 
ing person  who  had  taken  up  the  valuable 
time  of  officers  who  had  other  matters  to  at- 
tend to.  His  detention,  short  as  it  was, 
had  made  him  miss  an  engagement  to  see  a 


traveller  off  on  a  morning  train.  That  vexed 
him  a  little.  The  more  he  thought  about  it 
at  his  leisure  the  more  vexed  he  grew.  The 
next  day  he  was  angry  ;  the  next  he  seethed 
with  ineffectual  wrath.  Not  any  good  deed 
that  this  penitent  ever  left  undone  has  cost 
him  such  reiterated  and  stinging  regret  for 
weeks  and  months  as  that  one  failure  to  as- 
sert himself  when  his  cause  was  reasonably 
good.  What  restrained  him  at  the  time  was 
the  reflection  that  it  was  a  stupid  thing  to 
risk  a  street  row  with  officers  who  were 
merely  trying  to  catch  a  thief. 

That  reflection  still  has  an  element  of 
solace  about  it,  but  it  is  inadequately  com- 
forting. Probably  the  motive  for  yielding 
was  faulty.  We  are  told  in  Scripture  that 
if  a  man  invites  us  to  go  a  mile  with  him 
we  are  to  go  with  him  twain.  Why?  Not 
for  fear  of  him,  certainly  ;  but  perhaps  be- 
cause that  is  the  wisest  way  in  the  long 
run.  If  we  run  against  a  post  we  don't 
beat  it,  however  much  it  may  have  hurt  us ; 
but  if  a  man  runs  up  against  us  it  makes  us 
angry.  The  principle  of  resistance  comes 
forcibly  into  our  minds.  The  impact  of 
man  against  post  is  merely  a  case  of  matter 
opposed  to  matter ;  but  when  it  is  man 
against  man  the  oj^position  is  of  spirit  to 
si)irit.  Children  will  kick  the  post  that 
they  have  run  against.  Savages  find  mat- 
ter for  blows  in  incidents  which  civilized 
l^eople  pass  easily  over.  Refined  people  of 
good  sense  and  good  manners  dodge  with  a 
bow  and  smile  possibilities  of  difference  in 
which  their  neighbors  of  a  less  perfect  phil- 
osophy find  occasion  for  squabbling.  The 
tendency  of  progress  is  all  in  the  direction 
of  peace.  Perhaps,  after  all,  that  remorse 
that  follows  unimproved  chances  of  self-as- 
sertion is  merely  one  of  the  throes  of  a  sav- 
aore  instinct  that  dies  hard. 


DRAWN    BY    HOWARD    PYLE. 
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—  The  Oak  of  Geismar,  page  686. 
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AFLOAT   ON   THE    NILE. 

By  E.  H.  Bl  ash  field  and  E.  W.  Blash field. 


IF  there  is  anything  in  the  world  more 
deHghtful  than  a  first  trip  up  the 
Nile  in  a  dahabeeyeh,  it  is  a  second 
one.  With  the  sun  and  moon  for  show- 
men, a  vast  panorama  which  sixty  cen- 
turies have  unrolled,  passes  before  one. 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  and 
Copts,  offer  in  turn  their  art  and  their 
records,  under  a  sky  so  clear  and  bright 
that  for  a  thousand  miles  one  floats  upon 
light  and  beneath  light  in  that  double  il- 
lumination which,  falling  from  above  and 
reflected  from  the  shining  surface  of  the 
water,  seems  to  transfigure  common  ob- 
jects, and  make  the  beautiful  radiant. 
Each  day's  excursion,  too,  has  its  sur- 
prises in  store  on  this  strange  soil,  which, 
like  Aladdin's  lamp  and  ring,  needs  only 
to  be  rubbed  and  turned  a  little  to  yield 
marvels. 


No  wonder,  then,  that  it  was  with  keen 
interest,  and  even  some  excitement,  that 
we  looked  for  the  first  time  at  the  daha- 
beeyeh which  was  to  be  our  home  for 
five  months.  In  it  we  were  to  make  a  jour- 
ney of  a  thousand  miles,  and  pass  many 
days  far  away  from  anything  that  we  call 
civilization — in  savage  mountain  gorges 
or  in  the  midst  of  lovely  i^Liins.  Away 
beyond  the  southern  horizon,  with  its 
yellow  sand-clouds,  there  lay  temi)les 
and  tombs,  sites  of  va-nished  cities, 
mountains  and  valleys,  tiny  villages  and 
populous  towns,  the  lands  of  the  Phara- 
(^hs,  the  Bible,  and  the  Koran ;  the  vast 
necroi^ohs  of  the  world's  history  along 
the  windings  of  the  mysterious  river, 
from  Cairo  to  the  Cataract ;  and  our  da- 
habeeyeh was  to  take  us  to  them  all. 
Naturallv  there  was  exhilaration  in  the 
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first  sic^ht,  as  it  lav  under  the  bank  at 
Kool)ry,  02)posite  Cairo,  one  among  for- 
ty others — a  whole  fiat-bottomed  yacht 
squadron,  suited  to  the  treacherous  shal- 
lows which  shift  from  day  to  day  in  the 
Nile  bed.  It  was  one  hundred  feet  long, 
and  looked  larger  than  w^e  had  dared  to 
hojie  ;  indeed,  quite  imposing,  against 
the  mud  houses,  with  its  tall  main-j-ard 
tow^ering  one  hundred  and  thii't3'-five 
feet  from  heavy  l)utt  to  taper  point ;  and 
though  its  internal  economy  of  space 
was  learned  only  by  degrees,  the  eye  at 
once  took  in  the  general  lines,  and  real- 
ized that  under  sail  it  would  be  a  not 
unhandsome  craft. 

There  it  lay,  the  counterpart  of  the 
dahabeeyehs  of  the  pictures,  recalling 
the  galleys  of  old  prints  and  coins,  a 
degenerate  descendant  of  Cleopatra's 
barge,  and  even  a  reminiscence  of  the 
barks  of  Ra  and  Hoinis.  Oriental  hy- 
perbole has  aided  this  reminiscence 
with  the  name  of  dahabeeyeh — boat  of 
gold  —  and  Egyptian  conservatism  has 
kept  the  general  lines  of  the  ships  that 
bore   Pharaoh    southward   against   the 


"  vile  Kushite,"  or  brought  back  the 
gold  and  spices  of  the  land  of  Fount  to 
Queen  Hatasu.  There  was  the  low  fore- 
deck,  rising  only  two  feet  above  the 
water  at  the  after-part,  but  sloping  up- 
ward to  a  gayly  painted  and  gilded 
l)row  ;  there  the  sixty  feet  of  high  deck- 
house, which  comprised  the  travellers' 
i:)ortion  of  the  boat ;  and  there  were  many 
other  things,  new  then,  familiar  now,  and 
remembered  with  warm  aifection. 

The  blue  -  gowned  figures  squatting 
on  the  shore  rose  as  we  approached,  and 
handed  us  down  the  steep  bank  to  the 
freshly  painted  deck.  "This  is  our 
crew,"  said  the  "big  Howaga,"  as  he 
was  called  by  the  sailors.  We  essayed 
our  two  words  or  so  of  Arabic  saluta- 
tion ;  hundreds  of  white  teeth  flashed  a 
smiling  reply,  and  the  presence  of  these 
good-natured,  picturesquely  robed  ath- 
letes added  another  charm  to  our  pro- 
spective journey. 

The  interior  of  the  boat  was  larger 
than  we  had  supposed  ;  three  steps  de- 
scended from  the  foredeck  to  a  passage, 
at  right  and  left  of  which  were  store- 
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room,  pantry,  and  a  small  library;  next 
came  the  dining-saloon,  seventeen  feet 
long  by  sixteen  wide,  with  six  windows 
and  large  divans  on  either  side  ;  from  it 
another  passage,  running  between  four 
bedrooms,  bath-room,  and  clothes-room, 
led  to  a  sitting-room  at  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  narrower  and  smaller  than  the 
main  saloon,  and  opening,  in  its  turn, 
upon  a  tiny  lower  deck  balustraded  with 
spindle-work.  Two  small  boats  fol- 
lowed in  the  dahabeeyeh's  wake — the 
sandal,  a  kind  of  Noah's  ark,  carrying 
poultry,  rabbits,  and  sometimes  even  a 
lamb  or  a  goat,  and  the  felucca,  a  heavy 
rowing-boat,  fitted  with  cushions,  awn- 
ing, mast,  and  a  large  sail,  most  conven- 
ient for  short  excursions. 

The  upper  deck,  roofing  the  cabin, 
was  reached  by  two  staircases  from  the 
foredeck,  and  by  an  outside  compai) ion- 
way  on  the  starboard  quarter  ;  awnings 
covered  it  when  desirable,  and  divans, 
reclining-chairs,  and  tea-tables  made  it 
a  pleasant  out-door  drawing-room.  All 
this,   the  territory  of  the  Howagat,  or 


travellers,  extended  to  within  eight  feet 
from  the  stern,  where  the  helmsman 
stood  at  the  iron  tiller,  and  where  the 
deck,  raised  a  foot  higher,  contained 
lockers  for  the  sailors'  bread  and  held 
the  after-mast  with  its  sixty-foot  yard. 
The  foremast,  forty-five  feet  high,  with  a 
yard  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet 
long,  was  placed  very  near  the  bow  ;  just 
forward  of  it  the  tiny  galley,  like  a  culin- 
ary sentry-box,  contained  the  cook,  his 
scullion,  and  at  times  surprisingly  elab- 
orate cookery.  Between  the  mast  and 
the  cabin  was  the  foredeck  jDroper,  where 
the  men  manoeuvred  the  great  sail  and 
at  night  slept,  each  one  wrapped  in  his 
blanket,  with  nothing  else  above  him 
but  the  awning,  and  httle  below  except 
the  boards.  On  the  foredeck,  too,  was 
the  sailors'  small  brick  stove,  and  there 
they  sat  three  times  a  day,  in  aj^ostolic 
fashion,  each  dijiping  his  sop  of  bread 
in  the  big  wooden  soup-bowl. 

Such  was  the  Seven  Hathors  at  first 
sight,  later  every  corner  of  it  became  fa- 
miliar, and  even  dear.     Few  boats  have 
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made  the  Nile  voyage  under  more  favor-  The  first  day  on  the  verandah  of 
able  conditions  than  has  this  dahabeey eh,  Shepheard's  Hotel  seems  the  prologue 
named  after  the  mysterious  divinities,  to  the  play,  and  the  strength  of  the 
In  the  first  place,  she  had  no  dragoman  :  company  defiles  before  it  in  the  cease- 
not  that  one  may  decry  that  linch-pin  less  drama  of  the  Cairo  streets  ;  while 


TrtACKllVC    WITH  TllC  A'V'CMC'H 


of  oriental  travel,  the  useful  go-between 
who  has  been  an  institution  in  Egypt 
from  the  Tcrfjumannu  or  interpreter  of 
the  Assyrian  letters  of  Tel  el  Amarna 
down  to  Hassan  Speke  and  Ramadan, 
and  without  whom  a  first  trip  would  ])e 
impossil)le.  But  the  Howaga  Kebeor, 
our  guide  and  host,  was  not  making  a 
first  trip  ;  five  winters  upon  the  govern- 
ment archaeological  steamer  with  Pro- 
fessor Maspero  had  supphed  him  with  a 
good  store  of  Arabic  and  a  conviction, 
to  wit :  "  Travel  with  a  dragoman,  and 
the  dragoman  sees  Egypt  and  you  see 
the  dragoman."  So  he  sailed  his  own 
boat,  and  the  inmates  of  the  Hathors, 
coming  directly  into  contact  with  cap- 
tain and  crew,  had  a  hundred  interesting 
experiences  which  a  dragoman  would 
have  set  quietly  aside  as  unworthy  the 
attention  of  Howagat  come  to  see  tem- 
ples, not  people.  Now,  it  is  just  this 
same  people  which  strikes  one  most 
forcibly  in  Egj'pt.  Not  even  new  archi- 
tecture and  a  new  landscape  surprise 
so  completely  as  does  a  new  race  of  men 
differing  in  color  and  costume,  in  ideas 
and  habits,  from  what  one  has  known 
before. 


later,  one  walks  about  the  narrow  ways 
as  beliind  the  scenes  of  a  vast  theatre  in 
which  every  performer,  from  prince  to 
beggar,  is  faultless  and  wonderful  in 
costume  and  make  up.  The  Hathors' 
passengers  lost  no  time  in  trying  to 
turn  this  play  into  something  more  than 
an  unintelligible  pantomime.  At  first 
the  gutturals  seemed  impossible,  the  na- 
tive indifference  to  vowels  and  the  un- 
scrupulous formation  of  plurals  para- 
lyzed the  well-meaning  beginner  ;  but 
the  vocabulary  of  sailors  and  peasants  is 
a  simple  one.  The  same  word  serves 
to  express  many  different  things,  and  by 
dint  of  brazen  eschewal  of  tenses  and 
persons  upon  one  side,  and  good-will  and 
native  intelligence  on  the  other,  the  trav- 
ellers learned  much  of  the  river  gossip 
from  their  Arab  sailors.  One  thing  which 
helped  to  make  the  Nile  seem  almost 
familiar  was,  that  the  Howaga  Kebeer 
was  known  to  many  of  the  people  along 
its  banks.  Everybody  —  white,  black, 
brown,  and  yellow — was  acquainted  with 
'*  Aboo  Dagn,"  the  Father  of  the  Beard. 
Another  was  that  the  Seven  Hathors  vis- 
ited the  little  places  and  the  big  ones 
alike.     She  passed  her  month  or  so  at 
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Luxor  and  Assuan,  and  tied  up  for  more 
or  less  time  at  the  regular  temple  towns 
at  Edfou  and  Denderali,  El  Kab  and 
Kom  Ombo  ;  but  she  loitered,  too,  in  the 
mountains,  under  tombs  that  do  not  fig- 
ure in  any  guide-book,  at  mouths  of 
valleys  leading  to  nameless  ruined  cit- 
ies, and  by  sand  stretches  where  some 
newly  opened  necropolis  lay  far  away 
against  the  mountain.  She  had  her  ex- 
periences, also,  and  accomplished  the 
whole  curriculum  of  dahabeeyeh  edu- 
cation in  her  various  voyages  with  the 
Howaga  Kebeer.  She  flew  before  big 
winds  by  sunlight  and  moonlight,  had 
made  the  six  hundred  miles  from  Cairo 
to  the  Cataract  in  ten  days,  and  had 
toiled  for  almost  three  weeks  to  accom- 
plish the  one  hundred  and  five  miles 
w^hich  lie  between  Maghaga  and  the 
capital.     She  had  been  wind-bound  for 


now  with  Nile  sailors,  from  which  she 
had  to  be  hauled  by  a  steamer  sent  to 
her  assistance.  She  had  collided  with  a 
sister  dahabeeyeh  at  Maghaga,  and  while 
at  Denderah  some  tons  of  river  bank  had 
fallen  in  upon  her,  occasioning  a  mighty 
crash  and  the  temporary  burial  of  the 
sleeping  cook  in  his  little  galley  before 
the  mast.  Most  direful  of  all,  when  re- 
turning from  an  excursion,  her  travel- 
lers had  been  confronted  by  excited  sail- 
ors, their  brown  faces  black  with  soot, 
their  gowns  redolent  of  smoke,  hurrying 
to  tell  them  that  there  had  been  a  fire 
in  the  boat,  and  that  the  clothes-room 
was  burned  out ! 

But  these  w^ere  the  episodes  of  the 
Hathors'  voyages.  The  days  of  her  lit- 
tle company  were  not  spent  in  digging 
out  the  cook,  nor  in  improvising  upon  a 
sewing-machine  and  the  native  goods  of 


a  week  in  the  mountains  of  Girgeh,  and 
below  Assiout  had  stuck  iipon  a  sand- 
bank —  not  the  commonplace  variety 
which  holds  a  boat  for  a  few  hours,  but 
a  wonderful  little  mountain,  legendary 


the  bazars  garments  for  the  destitute  by 
fire,  but  rather  in  the  usual  to^^*ing,  row- 
ing, and  sailing  ;  in  wandering  by  moon- 
light over  ruined  Antinoe,  exploring 
tombs  in  the  blazing  limestone  chfi:s  of 
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Gebel  Aboo  Foda  ;  in  climbing  among 
the  inscribed  bowlders  of  the  Cataract ; 
in  digging  for  papyrus  bits,  and  finding 
them,  too,  in  the  rubbish  mounds  of  Ele- 
phantine ;  in  visiting  the  Coj)tic  churches 
and  monasteries  that  were  new  in  Con- 
stantine's  day,  and  in  seeing  all  the  won- 
ders that  half  a  dozen  successive  civili- 
zations have  left  behind  them. 

Then,  too,  there  were  pleasant  even- 
ings, when  men  whose  patient  study  had 
made  Egypt  their  own,  brought  their 
enthusiasm  and  their  anecdotes  to  eager 
listeners.  Mr.  Petrie  told  of  tent  life 
at  Koorneh,  and  how  he  caught  the  na- 
tives of  the  Delta  unawares  with  his  cam- 
era ;  or  M.  Grcbaut,  of  the  clearing  of  the 
great  temple  of  Luxor,  with  its  difficul- 
ties and  hindrances  ;  or  M.  Bouriant  re- 
counted his  "  strange  experiences  "  at 
the  museum  with  visitors  who,  on  enter- 
ing, clamored  for  the  mummies  of  Jo- 
seph or  Cleopatra,  and  on  being  informed 
they  were  not  there  dej^arted  inconti- 
nent, expressing  their  contempt  for  the 
whole  collection.  Stories  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  last  good  "find  "  to  the  crown- 
ing incongruity  when,  in  1881,  Professor 
Henry  Brugsch  and  the  Howaga  Kebeer 
took  King  Hor-em-saf  to  Cairo  from 
Sakkara,  and  fearing  to  trust  his  Majes- 
ty as  freight,  bought  him  a  first-class 
ticket  and  brought  him  solemnly  be- 
tween them  in  the  carriage,  an  involun- 
tary tourist  in  his  own  land,  proj^elled 
by  Typhon  and  escorted  by  two  bar- 
barians from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth. 

Tliere  were  exploring  expeditions  also, 
shared  by  amateurs  and  experts  alike, 
when  Professor  Sayce,  in  his  dahabeeyeh 
the  Crocodile,  sailed  abreast  of  the  Hath- 
ors  in  the  spring  of  1890.  No  hunter 
followed  a  trail  more  keenly  than  did 
the  Professor  any  indications  of  an  in- 
scription, and  when  he  and  the  Howaga 
Kebeer  ran  it  to  earth  under  some  blaz- 
ing cliff,  they  had  a  real  saturnalia. 
When  there  was  no  trail  there  were  vis- 
its from  one  boat  to  another,  sail  being 
slackened  just  enough  for  the  felucca 
to  make  its  ferrying  trip,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor, dropping  a  line  into  antiquity, 
fished  out  tidbits  for  the  Hathorites, 
reading  perhaps  the  cuneiform  text  of 
a  little  loan  contracted  by  the  Crown 
Prince  Belshazzar,  abundantly  witnessed 


and  in  neatly  turned  legal  phraseology 
of  three  millennials  ago,  or  translating 
ostraca  as  realistic  as  items  in  the  daily 
paper,  and  as  old  as  the  gossip  of  Cleo- 
patra's court. 

These  ostraca,  or  inscribed  potsherds, 
never  ceased  to  seem  wonderful ;  brought 
down  to  the  boat  by  children  who  had 
found  them  in  the  mounds,  the  sherds,  of- 
ten showing  their  dates,  year  for  year — 
tenth  of  Hadrian  or  sixth  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator — babbled  eternally  of  money 
like  true  modern  Egyptians,  but  added 
odd  details  of  complimentary  offering 
to  some  noble  patron,  of  commentaries 
on  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  or  of  com- 
plaint regarding  the  quality  of  goods 
furnished.  A  basket  of  ostraca  was  a 
Pandora's  box  of  mysteries  to  which  the 
Professor  held  the  key.  The  collectors 
soon  became  known  to  the  peasants ;  at 
every  halt  they  arrived,  bringing  their 
little  hoards  of  beads,  scarabs,  sherds, 
bronzes,  and  coin,  and  the  waiter  col- 
lected them  from  their  various  owners, 
and  brought  in  a  plateful  for  inspection 
regularly  with  each  meal ;  so  that  there 
were  antiquities  for  breakfast,  lunch, 
and  dinner,  and  it  seemed  infinitely 
contemptible  to  be  less  than  a  thousand 
years  old.  Indeed,  there  are  many  pur- 
ists in  Egyptology  who  give  a  mere  nod 
of  acquaintance  to  the  unearthed  of  later 
times  ;  at  the  Grenfell  tombs,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  ladies  from  the  Hathors 
admired  a  row  of  little  earthen  pots, 
standing  near  the  entrance,  the  director 
of  the  works  said  :  "  Why  !  would  you 
care  to  have  them  ?  You  are  welcome 
to  them  if  you  would  ;  but,  you  know, 
they  are  only  Roman."  Some  of  the 
party  confessed  that  a  human  interest 
attached  itself  to  these  same  Roman  and 
early  Christian  remains  that  made  them 
seem  more  intelligible  and  nearer  than 
the  people  of  the  Pharaonic  times,  an 
interest  cumulating  with  the  centuries, 
until  to-day  in  the  foreground  of  their 
memories,  against  the  yeUow  sandstone 
of  the  temples,  there  passes  always  a 
frieze  of  blue-gowned  figures  with  the 
homely  names  of  Moliammed  and  Mah- 
moud,  of  Hassan  and  Ali,  of  the  men  who 
sailed  the  Hathors  and  told  its  travellers 
of  their  simple  pleasures  and  troubles. 

Tliese  men  were  literally  a  baker's 
dozen,  the  thirteenth  being  cook  -  boy 
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and  "  bread-giver  "  to  the  twelve,  each 
of  whom  received  six  dollars  a  month, 
the  usual  wages  of  an  able-bodied  sea- 
man on  board  a  dahabeeyeh ;  all  except 
the  boy,  who,  as  he  did  twice  as  much 
work  as  anyone  else  on  board,  naturally 
was  paid  only  half  that  sum.  Besides 
these  there  were  Mohammed  Beshnik, 
the  captain,  drawing  the  stipend  of  two 


certainly  meriting  an  excedent  of  rations 
by  greatness  of  body  and  by  his  appeal- 
ing name,  Aboo  Seeam  Ramadan,  Father 
of  Hunger  Fast-time.  Then  there  were 
the  house  servants,  the  suffragi,  literally 
table-man,  with  his  assistant,  aud  the 
cook,  with  his  four  aristocrats,  who  re- 
ceived sovereigns  instead  of  dollars,  and 
eating  the   same  food  as   the  Howagat 


Lifting   a   Dahdbeeyen   off   a   SanJ&dnrN. 


sailors  ;    and   the    steersman,  counting    added  to  themselves  pounds  avoirdupois 
upon  the  pay-roll  as  one  and  a  half,  and    as  well  as  sterling  during  the  voyage, 
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superfluous  weight  which  a  return    to    ilies,  even  in  Egypt,  and  two  wives,  say 
Arab    diet   during  the   summer  always    the  sailors,  make  many  words, 
counteracted.  Their  village  is  always   beautiful  to 


The   Dming-Room  on  the   Dahabeeyeh. 


The  captain  had  brought  with  him  to 
the  Hathors  a  whole  tribe  of  nephews  and 
cousins,  Berbers  or  Nubians,  of  the  color 
of  rosewood,  far  slighter  than  the  Arabs, 
but  more  enduring  at  the  oars — Seeam 
the  steersman,  Mohammed  Shrooghly 
(the  one-eyed),  Moorghanny  (the  singer), 
Asa,  Mahmoud,  Abdallah  (servant  of 
God),  and  Achmed,  called  the  Sheikh, 
because  he  could  read  and  write.  Tall 
Urushuan  came  from  Keneh,  Nafady 
and  his  brother  Mohammed  from  Was- 
ta,  opposite  Assiout,  from  which  place 
hailed  also  the  blackest  of  the  sailors, 
whose  name,  Libiad,  or  Whitey,  is  fre- 
quently given  to  the  very  dark  in  Egypt. 
The  latter  was  not  a  family  man,  but 
the  others,  when  they  visited  their  vil- 
lages under  the  palms  of  Wasta,  or  nest- 
ling against  the  purple  cliffs  in  the 
orange-colored  sands  of  Nubia,  always 
tried  to  leave  five  dollars  with  the  wife 
to  meet  the  rare  expenditures  of  winter. 
Monogamy  is  almost  universal  with  them, 
for  the  bride  of  Saint  Francis,  who  is 
theirs  by  birthright,  enforces  it.  Five 
dollars  would  hardly  sufiice  for  two  fam- 


them,  for  they  love  the  "  Black  Land," 
and  admire  all  that  resembles  it. 

*'  America,"  said  Darweesh  to  one  of 
the  ladies,  "  must  be  a  fine  place,  and  very 
like  Egypt.  You  have  corn,  tobacco, 
water-melons,  and  a  big  river  there." 

"  And  crocodiles,  too,"  she  replied. 

"  Wallah  !  "  he  cried,  in  admiration  ; 
then,  with  a  slight  touch  of  jealousy 
that  these  blessings  should  be  scattered 
broadcast,  he  added,  *'Do  they  eat  men  ?  " 

"  No,  only  dogs,"  she  admitted. 

'*  Ah  !  "  he  returned,  exulting  in  the 
suj^erior  gastronomic  taste  of  the  Egyp- 
tian saurian,  "  oura  eat  men  !  " 

"  Of  course,  yours  will  not  eat  dogs, 
they  are  3fodem,  crocodiles,"  she  an- 
swered, referring  to  the  Mohammedans' 
avoidance  of  the  dog  as  an  unclean  ani- 
mal. 

As  one  of  the  most  lovable  character- 
istics of  the  Arab  is  his  instant  and 
intense  appreciation  of  the  feeblest  joke, 
Darweesh  seemed  much  amused,  and  re- 
peated, with  many  chuckles,  "  Ours  are 
Moslem  crocodiles,"  as  he  went  about 
his  daily  work. 
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This  work,  though  constantly  varied, 
was  also  always  a  repetition,  and  a  single 
day  sometimes  resumed  a  whole  round 
of  dahabeeyeh  experience  ;  watching  it 
from  the  upper  deck  was  an  occupation 
which  tilled  many  pleasant  houi*s.  Tied 
to  the  bank  at  Koobry,  among  its  fellows, 
swaddled  with  awnings,  broad  and  un- 
wieldy-looking, round-bottomed  and  al- 
most keelless,  the  dahabeeyeh  seems  a 
scow  ;  but  let  her  once  shake  free  her 
glorious  wings,  and  like  a  swan,  which 
waddling  down  from  a  dusty  bank 
reaches  its  native  element  and  setting  its 
white  plumage  glides  before  the  wind, 
she  flies  along  under  her  huge  lateen, 
a  thing  of  beauty  from  Cairo  to  the  Cata- 
ract. She  is  only  a  scow  after  all,  objects 
the  critic,  she  will  not  sail  up  to  the  wind. 
True,  but  Cleopatra's  barge  was  a  scow, 
so  was  the  gilded  Bucentaur  ;  and  the 
galleys  of  Actium  and  Salamis,  though 
they  had  larger  keels,  were  as  round-bot- 
tomed as  the  Hathors.  No  one  who  has 
seen  a  dahabeeyeh  under  sail,  no  one  who 


vres  with  an  interest  that  grew  as  the 
breeze  freshened  ;  watched  young  Mo- 
hammed, sitting  close  by  the  slioghool 
which  rejjlaces  the  boom  tackle  of  west- 
ern craft,  ready  to  cast  off  the  rope  and 
let  the  lateen  go  free  if  a  sudden  gust 
from  the  mountain  struck  the  monster 
too  hard  ;  Abdallah,  Achnied,  and  Mah- 
moud  handling  the  balacoon,  while  half 
a  dozen  others — a  brown  and  blue  con- 
fusion of  fluttering  gowns  and  bronzed 
arms  and  legs  —  chanted  and  pulled  as 
the  main-yard  was  shifted  to  go  about. 
Meantime,  at  the  bow  the  forward  watch 
dipped  his  long  midree  pole,  constantly 
calling  the  depth  of  the  water  to  the 
captain,  who,  squatting  aniidships  at 
the  head  of  the  companion-way,  shout- 
ed his  orders  to  the  steersman.  The 
latter  was  a  responsible  man  on  the 
Nile,  and  when  the  water  was  "  bad," 
that  is,  shallow,  down  -  coming  craft, 
Cook's  steamer,  dahabeeyeh,  native  boat, 
or  pottery  raft,  were  hailed  alike  with 
"Where  is  the  water?"  hailed,  too,  for 


LANDING  FROM  Ti.ic  rc LUCCA 


appreciates  the  beauty  of  curved  sweep- 
ing lines,  will  tire  of  the  endless  variety 
of  composition  presented  by  her  canvas. 
It  was  always  a  pleasure,  when  we  came 
on  deck  in  the  morning,  to  And  the  boat 
running  before  a  fresh  north  wind  with 
both  her  sails  spread  ;  lounging  on  the 
divans  we  watched  the  sailors'  manoeu- 


news  of  friends  and  home  up  the  river  ; 
so  that,  while  a  shower  of  salaams  and 
a  hubbub  of  zayaks  mingled  with  the 
thud  of  the  wheel  or  the  rustle  of  the 
sail,  the  Arab  telegraph  did  its  work,  and 
all  the  news  from  up  and  down  the  Nile 
was  exchanged. 

Meantime  the  panorama  slid  grandly 
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by,  the  cliffs  now  rising  from  the  water, 
now  dropping  back  to  give  place  to  palm 
groves  and  villages,  while  shadoofs  rose 
and  feU,  sakkeeyehs  creaked,  camels 
passed  in  long  procession,  and  villagers 
pausing  in  their  gossip,  and  laborers  in 
their  work,  watched  us  pass. 

At  noon  the  solemn,  sturdy"  cook-boy 
came  aft  to  the  upper  deck  with  a  large 
wooden  bowl,  and  the  usual  salutations 
passed  between  him  and  the  Howagat, 
"  Blessed  be  thy  day,  O  Mustapha ! " 
"  Blessed  be  your  day,  O  ye  blessed 
ones  !  "  then  going  to  the  stern,  he  took 


noon 


from  a  locker  there  a  supply  of  coarse 
bread  which,  stewed  with  lentils  and 
onions,  formed  the  men's  dinner.  Two 
or  three  times  during  a  voyage  the  sail- 
ors bake  at  the  public  ovens  of  Esneh, 
Erment,  or  Girgeh  a  month's  supply  of 
bread,  which,  cut  in  thin  slices,  is  spread 


upon  the  deck  to  dry  in  the  sun  until  it 
is  perfectly  hard,  and  is  then  stowed 
away.  Though  brown  and  coarse,  it  is 
not  unpalatable.  The  natives  have  much 
faith  in  its  virtues.  Ali,  our  first  major- 
domo,  who  spoke  a  little  English,  sang  its 
praises  saying,  "  Look  at  sailor,  him  pole, 
him  track  all  day,  eat  this  ;  beople  in  Cairo 
eat  white  bread,  get  like  ladies,  bread 
not  too  clean  (i.e.,  fine)  make  forza." 

Sometimes,  as  under  the  cliffs  of  Aboo 
Foda,  the  wind  dropped  suddenly,  and 
when  the  travellers  came  up  from  the 
day  meal  the  men  had  finished 
theirs  and  were  already  in  harness 
tracking  upon  the  shore,  swinging 
ahead  finely  the  long  black  rope 
that  bound  them  to  the  foremast, 
jerking  now  and  then  and  whip- 
ping the  water.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  see  how  they  overcame  the 
various  obstacles  to  progress. 
Perhaps  the  first  of  these  was  a 
string  of  native  boats  or  ghyassies 
moored  to  the  shore,  forcing  the 
trackers  to  climb  upon  them  and 
pass  the  rope  along  their  outer 
sides,  the  ghyassy-inen  amicably 
working  with  the  rest;  again, 
there  would  be  a  stretch  under 
the  cliffs  until  a  huge  crag  over- 
hanging the  water  made  further 
walking  impossible  ;  in  such  cases 
a  pioneer  threw  off  his  harness, 
explored  the  place,  and  then  lift- 
ing and  pulling  each  other,  the 
men  scrambled  up  the  steep  rocks 
with  all  the  weight  of  rope  upon 
them  ;  soon  the  shoulder  of  cliff 
coming  right  upon  the  dahabee- 
yeh,  Nafady  and  Shrooghly,  who 
had  been  left  on  board  to  pole, 
ran  to  the  upper  deck  and  thrust 
the  l)oat  off,  while  that  black  pearl 
of  cook -boys,  little  Mustapha, 
clawing  his  toes  into  the  tops  of 
a  the  Saratoga  trunks,  set  against 
J  the  rocks  the  most  splendid  shoul- 
M     ders  that  were  ever  given  to  a  lad 

of  thirteen. 
By  and  by  a  rock  wall  stopped  fur- 
ther progress  on  shore,  and  returning 
to  the  boat  the  sailors  hauled  with  the 
anchor  to  another  point  where  a  bend 
in  the  river's  course  would  give  them  a 
sailing  wind.  Except  getting  off  a  sand- 
bank this  hauling  was  the  hardest  work 
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of   all.      The  anchor    was    carried    out  or  dropped  his  midree  with  a  splash  in 

against  the    current   and   dropped,  the  the  water,  the  small  end  was  put  to  the 

men  returning  to  the  dahabeeyeh,  and,  chest,  then  the  whole  man  went  forward, 

walking  in  line,  hauled  on  the  rope  until  almost  on  his  face,  pushing  with  all  his 

the  anchor  was  reached,    when  it   was  might  and  straining  every  muscle  in  his 
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again  lifted  and  dropped  further  on,  and 
the  hauling  repeated.  Thump,  thump 
went  the  bare  feet  over  the  foredeck, 
keeping  time  to  the  monotonous  chant 
of  "  O  Nefeesa,  O  Bess,  O  Bayoomee," 
the  invocation  to  the  saints,  which  rose 
and  fell  in  cadence  with  their  tread. 

When  sailing  became  possible  again  it 
was  sometimes  suddenly  cut  short  by  a 
grating,  a  slight  lifting  at  the  bow,  or  a 
series  of  bumps,  and  we  were  aground. 
With  a  rattle  in  their  iron  surrounding- 
ring,  down  came  the  heavy  twenty-foot 
poles  from  where  they  stood  by  the  mast. 
Carefully  clearing  his  fellows,  each  sail- 


body.  If  the  sand-bank  seemed  formida- 
ble all  hands  took  part,  and  the  chorus 
of  pole-men  at  the  bow  went  u])  panting 
in  a  series  of  grand  "ugh,  ugh,  ugh!" 
Cook  and  scullion  pushed  and  tugged 
with  the  rest ;  the  caj^tain,  forgetting  his 
dignity,  seized  a  pole,  and  Ali,  a  tureen 
in  one  hand,  a  disli-cloth  in  the  other, 
scowled  darkly  at  the  shallows  and 
proffered  his  landsman's  advice,  which, 
contemned  at  the  best  of  times,  at  such 
a  moment  was  scorned.  Even  Mahaeel, 
the  Coptic  waiter-boy,  dropped  the  flat- 
iron  with  wliicli  he  was  smoothing  the 
tucks  in  the  "little  ladv's"  skirts,  and 
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added  the  strength  of  his  slender  Cairene 
arm  until  he  fell  over  an  oar-handle,  and 
hurried  wildly  back  to  a  smell  of  scorch- 
ing linen.  The  best  men  were  in  the 
water  under  the  stern  of  the  boat,  mag- 
nificent Atlantides  of  flesh  and  blood. 
E-e-e-e !  they  groaned  in  unison  as  though 


their  fragrant,  foaming  coffee,  and  it  was 
pathetic  to  see  the  satisfaction  given  by 
one  abnormally  slender  cigarette,  shared 
among  three  or  four  men,  for  the  tax 
upon  tobacco  had  risen  until  it  was  al- 
most prohibitory.  Little  hasheesh  was 
smoked  except  by  the  singer  of  the  crew. 
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body  and  spirit  were  being  torn  asun- 
der, then  came  one  mighty  heave,  and 
we  felt  our  heavily-timbered  dahabeeyeh 
move  for  a  second  or  two  upon  these  six 
bronze  pillars  of  muscle,  move  upward 
and  forward,  and  we  were  free.  Then 
it  was,  "Keej)  her  off  the  bank,  steers- 
man !  Kun  forward  with  the  stake  and 
mallet,  young  Mustapha ! "  and  we  tied 
up  for  an  hour,  that  our  panting  Tritons 
might  rest  and  eat. 

Generally,  as  soon  as  the  dahabeeyeh 
was  stuck  hard  and  fast  on  the  sand,  a 
steamer  appeared  in  sight  with  friends 
on  board.  "  They'll  think  we  1i\:e  on 
sand-banks  ! "  said  one  of  the  Hathor- 
ites  sorrowfully,  while  still  unreconciled 
to  this  peculiarity  of  Nile  travel.  Some- 
times only  the  capstan  and  anchor,  with 
the  hardest  kind  of  la]>or  for  many  hours, 
freed  the  boat ;  but  even  then  the  sailors, 
squatting  in  a  circle  by  the  stove,  soon 
forgot  their  fatigues  in  a  thimbleful  of 


to  whose  class  the  Moslems  extend  that 
half-scornful  tolerance  usually  accorded 
to  the  aberrations  of  genius ;  for  to  the 
true  believer,  said  Nafady,  smoking  hash- 
eesh and  praying  is  like  taking  one  step 
forward  and  two  steps  backward  ;  never- 
theless he  was  able  to  describe  the  ef- 
fects of  the  wonderful  drug. 

*'  You  smoke  it  and  you  are  ,so  happy, 
your  oar  is  not  heavy,  it  moves,  the  boat 
moves,  and  the  bank  and  all  the  people  ; 
you  raise  your  oar  and  put  it  down,  but 
not  into  the  water  ;  the  captain  scolds, 
but  you  laugh  and  sing  and  talk  much, 
even  if  you  don't  talk  at  other  times  ; 
then  afterward  your  head  is  bad,  very 
large,  and  you  are  sorry." 

Nafady  was  a  bit  of  a  philosopher. 
"Why,"  said  he  to  Mahmoud,  who  had 
achieved  a  few  English  words,  "  should 
I  learn  bread,  and  good  -  morning,  and 
good-night  in  English?  the  Howagat 
know  them  in  Arabic." 
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The  reasoning  of  his  friend  Abder- 
rachman  was  more  subtle  and  less  solid. 
"I  do  not  want  to  learn  English,"  he 
explained,  "  for  I  should  be  afraid  of  for- 
getting Arabic  ;  and  besides,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  taken  for  an  Englishman." 
Abderrachman,  tallest  and  strongest  of 
the  sailors,  who  could  easily  shoulder 
and  walk  off  with  the  big  anchor,  was 
also  the  blackest  man  on  board,  and  his 


only  does  it  to  make  people  believe  that 
he  is  a  Howaga." 

There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
talk  with  the  boatmen,  for  the  sailor  de- 
lights in  being  chosen  as  attendant  upon 
excursions,  and  the  Howaga  is  at  once 
physician,  lawyer,  treasurer,  protector, 
and  to  him  a  being  of  unbounded  power 
and  influence.  As  physician,  however, 
he  is  not  invariably  successful,  for  al- 


fears  seemed  unfounded.  It  was  stranere 
that  this  ccmsideration  did  not  occur  to 
him,  for  color  generally  means  much  to 
the  Arabs,  and  is  a  bond  of  kinship  ;  so 
that  they  said  of  the  negro  man-servant 
of  some  American  Nile  travellers,  "  He 
pretends  not  to  understand  Arabic,  but 
of  course  we  know  better  than  that,  he 


though  in  case  of  illness  medicine  is 
asked  for  and  taken,  it  is.  unless  the  re- 
sult be  immediate,  promptly  followed 
by  a  native  and  very  different  remedy. 
Thus  Urushuan  having  a  bad  foot,  kept 
the  wound  open  by  day  with  vaseline  at 
the  Howaga's  suggestion,  and  closed  it 
at  night  with  salt  and  raw  onion,  until 
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so  singular  a  state  of  things  resulted  that  questions  were  asked  and  a  steady- 
treatment  was  enforced. 

Little  Mustapha  wore  a  gellabeejeh  so  bepatched  that  one  day  the  Sitt  Ke- 
beer  (or  oldest  lady  of  our  party),  looking  upon  this  coat  of  many  colors,  pro- 
nounced   it     disgraceful, 
and  sent  the  modern  Jo- 
seph, with  a  dollar,  to  the 
bazaar  to  buy  stuff  for  a 
new    one.      Captain   and 
steersman  sat  down  with 
knife   and  needle,   and  the 
simple  garment  was  made  almost  as 
soon  as  one  of  Mustapha's  lentil  soups  ;   but  fine 
feathers  were  the  cook-boy's  undoing.     Next   morn- 
ing Ali  announced  :  "  Mustapha  werry  bad  this  day, 
sit  like  stick,  not  roll  one  way,  not  roll  other  way ; " 
this  was  pigeon  English   for  stiff  neck.     The   boy's 
stout  shoulders,  accustomed  to  the  triple  thickness  of 
the  patches,  had  rebelled,  and  a  sharp  attack  of  rheu- 
matism followed. 

Though  Mustapha's  duties  kept  him  constantly  on 
the  boat,  most  of  the  men  were  sight-seers  in  their 
own  way,  and  if  a  museum,  or  a  garden,  or  anything 
rather  unusual  was  to  be  visited,  they  were  anxious 
to  be  chosen  as  attendants,  and  eagerly  questioned 
on  their  return.     Escorts  one  may  always  have, 
for   the   moment   the   narrow   plank  is 
crossed,  if  only  for  a  five  minutes'  walk 
on  shore,  a  sailor  rises,  and  taking 
long  staff,  silently  follows  at  a  little 
distance,  urging,  if  you  protest, 
that  someone  "  must  keep  off 
the   dogs."     It   was   these 
dogs — poor,  jackal -like 
starvelings,    at   once  the 
scavengers  and   pariahs 
of  the  Arab  villages 
— that  first    demon- 
strated to  the  How- 
agat   the    advantages 
of   an   armed    guard. 
They  had  been  taken 
to   Mesheykh    with 
j)omp    and    circum- 
stance   by    a    Coptic 
notable,  to   look    at 
freshly  unearthed  an- 
tiquities.  Horse- 
.^^k      m  e  n    mounted 
'^■^       upon  gayly  ca- 
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parisoned,  curveting,  Arab  steeds  had 
tired  guns  as  they  rode,  footmen  had 
carried  more  guns  enclosed  in  scarlet 
coverings  for  greater  availability,  and 
one  of  the  Howagat  having  strayed  up 
the  magnificent  rock  -  mountain,  found 
himself  followed  by  two  of  the  swathed 
weapons  and  their  bearers.  Presently 
a  score  of  howling  native  dogs  charged 
out  of  a  village  ;  immediately  the  nearest 
armed  guard  opened  fire  with  surprising 
accuracy,  his  very  first  half-brick  flank- 
ing a  large  yellow  assailant  on  the  ribs 
and  driving  him  to  the  roof  of  a  house, 
whence  he  encouraged  his  fellows.  The 
other  guard  promptly  joined  in  the  as- 
sault, and  the  mountain  furnishing  am- 
munition enough  to  combat  all  the  dogs 
in  Egypt  ;  the  enemy,  utterly  discom- 
fited, retired  in  disorder. 

Whenever  we  tied  up  in  the  moun- 
tains for  an  hour  or  so,  either  that  an 
adverse  wind  might  drop,  or  that  the 
cook  might  visit  some  neighboring  vil- 
lage for  provisions,  it  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  climb  the  cliffs  to  some  rock- 
cut  opening,  for  there  was  generally  one 
at  least  in  sight.  Sometimes  it  was  a 
fine  tomb,  sometimes  only  a  cave  with  a 
few  Greek  inscriptions  scratched  about 
its  mouth ;  sometimes  from  the  gloom 
dark  faces  looked  out  from  where,  carved 
in  high  relief,  their  backs  against  the 
rock,  the  Egyptian  husband  still  ex- 
tended an  arm  about  the  shoulders  of 
the  wife  who  had  been  young  three 
thousand  years  ago.  These  statues,  with 
their  black  manes  of  hair,  their  broad 
collars  and  their  dim-painted  costumes, 
their  fixed  eyes  and  rigid  limbs,  were  al- 
ways impressive  ;  but  little  imagination 
was  needed  to  make  one  look  with  awe 
upon  these  contemporaries  of  Rameses 
and  of  Moses,  and  the  flesh  crept  at 
the  thought  of  the  misery  and  desola- 
tion they  had  outlived  with  the  same  set 
smile,  the  same  imperishable  indiffer- 
ence. Often  the  tomb  was  nearly  choked 
with  sand,  and  an  entrance  was  made 
feet  foremost  ;  or  perhaps  an  Arab  went 
in  first,  bringing  back  a  mummied  head 
that  had  laughed  and  talked  in  ancient 
Egypt.  Sometimes,  when  the  mind  was 
filled  with  the  Thothmes  and  Amen- 
ophises,  the  figures  of  ram-headed  and 
ape-faced  deities,  all  at  once  upon  the  wall 
a  half-effaced,  nimbussed  saint  looked 
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dimly  out,  evoking  a  whole  new  world  of 
ideas — of  a  Christian  church,  of  a  popu- 
lation of  anchorites,  of  the  Jeromes  and 
Anthonys  and  Cyrils,  who  left  their 
handwriting  on  the  battered  faces  of 
Osiris  and  Ammon,  and  in  the  countless 
square  beam-holes  pierced  in  the  rock- 
tombs  for  the  dwellings  of  the  hermits. 
The  heat,  the  glare,  the  broken  pottery, 
the  bones  and  shreds  of  mummy  wrap- 
pings lying  about ;  the  sense  that  one 
was  treading  upon  the  wonderful,  and 
that  history  might  at  any  moment  lift 
up  a  monitor  to  the  sight,  made  an  im- 
pression that  time  cannot  weaken.  A 
climb  to  these  tombs  when  the  dreaded 
khamseen  is  blowing,  is  an  interesting 
experience  which  does  much  to  explain 
certain  phenomena  in  the  lives  of  the 
anchorites.  The  strong  hot  wind  burns 
the  skin  like  the  breath  of  a  fui-nace, 
parches  throat  and  lips,  and  produces  a 
strange,  nervous  exaltation.  The  heat 
presses  on  brow  and  breast  like  a  tangible 
weight,  the  breath  comes  in  short  hoarse 
gasps,  and  the  pulses  hammer  the  tem- 
ples. The  light,  struggling  through 
thick  clouds,  is  wan  and  livid  ;  the  sand 
circles  and  eddies  in  weird  whirlpools ; 
the  carven  figures  in  the  dusky  recesses, 
the  pictured  rock -walls  seem  to  start 
and  quiver  in  the  burning  wind,  and  the 
awful  loneliness  of  the  desert  is  upon 
the  place  ;  for  the  green  Nile  valley  be- 
low, with  its  thrifty  fields  and  villages 
and  water-wheels,  all  its  signs  of  hu- 
man labor  and  human  companionship,  is 
blotted  out  by  the  dust  storm.  It  was 
perhaps  under  these  strange  atmos- 
pheric conditions  that  the  starving,  self- 
tortured  anchorite  saw  those  grotesque 
or  alluring  visions  with  which  the  life 
of  the  desert  saint  was  filled  ;  from  the 
dim  corners  of  the  cave  came  the  glow 
of  dark  eyes,  the  warmth  of  ciu'ved  Hps  ; 
voices  sweet  or  terrible  whispered  and 
hissed  in  his  ear  ;  the  ghosts  of  past 
pleasures  returned  to  haunt  his  solitude. 
In  the  murky  sunset  clouds  he  saw  the 
iniddy  furrows  of  the  blood  -  stained 
arena,  the  dancing  girl's  tawny  limbs 
whirled  by  him  in  the  swirl  of  the 
tossing  sand,  and  in  the  howl  of  the 
wind  circling  about  the  desolate  crags 
he  heard  once  more  the  savage  roar  of 
the  amphitheatre. 

In  such  places  t)ie  tragedy  of  hermit- 
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life  seems  a  thing  of  yesterday,  even 
of  to-day.  Nothing  is  lacking  but  the 
actor,  for  the  background  has  hardly 
changed,  and  the  costumes  and  proper- 
ties are  easily  supplied  from  a  modern 
peasant's  store — a  coarse  linen  robe  and 
a  sheepskin  mantle,  a  clay  water-jar,  a 
mat  of  palm-fibres,  a  skull  from  a  neigh- 
boring mummy-pit,  or  two  bits  of  board 
nailed  crosswise,  and  the  short  list  is 
complete.  Nor  has  the  protagonist 
quite  disappeared.  In  Egypt  there  are 
still  saints  and  ascetics,  and  many  mir- 
acles, and  the  spiritual  descendants  of 
Paphuutius  and  Macarius  still  walk  in 
their  footsteps  on  the  Nile  banks. 

These  were  the  frequent  experiences 
of  accidental  exploration,  not  the  follow- 
ing of  guide-book  directions.  One  sim- 
ply stepped  ashore  and  climbed  a  ledge 
of  rock,  and  behold !  one  had  visited 
some  man  whose  name  and  titles  were 
still  upon  his  house-door,  but  the  trin- 
kets upon  whose  costume,  the  character 
of  whose  writing,  were  as  ancient  in  the 
days  of  Peter,  of  Paul,  and  of  John,  as 
are  the  coins  of  Herod  Agrippa  to  our 
nineteenth  century.  But  below  us  the 
mallet  was  heard  knocking  out  the 
stake  :  "  Howaga  nesafur  "  (We  are  go- 
ing to  start),  was  shouted  up  the  rocks, 
so  that  we  hurried  down  to  Mahaeel 
ironing  on  the  foredeck,  to  Ali  bring- 
ing in  the  soup,  and  to  books  and  Amer- 
ican letters  and  New  York  papers. 

One  great  advantage  of  dahabeeyeh 
travel  is  that  in  visits  to  smaller  towns 
a  wider  range  of  antiquities  may  be 
seen.  Hours  may  be  passed  in  the 
shop,  or  storehouse  rather,  of  some  out- 
of-the-way  village,  where  the  tourist 
steamers  do  not  stop,  and  where  the 
Arabs  gather  together  their  antiquities 
to  take  them  to  Luxor,  the  metropoHs 
of  curiosity -venders.  When  the  shut- 
ters are  opened  and  the  sunlight  pours 
in  upon  the  dusty  darkness,  it  is  like  a 
fantastical  dream  ;  there  are  no  rows  of 
rubbed  and  briglitened  anteekas  set  on 
little  pedestals  to  catch  the  eye,  as  at 
Luxor  or  Cairo  ;  here  dead  Caesar  turned 
to  clay  stops  a  hole,  the  mummy-case  is 
a  shelf  for  dishes,  the  Roman  lamp  still 
holds  a  light,  dourrah  is  pounded  in 
the  hieroglyphed  jar,  kohl  fills  the  an- 
tique alabastron,  and  walls  and  floor 
are  covered  with  the  shreds  and  tatters 


of  departed  civilizations — toilet  utensils 
and  children's  toys,  sandals  and  staves, 
glass,  alabaster,  and  marble  telling  of 
marriage  and  burial,  of  battle  and  of 
prayer. 

In  such  an  out-of-the-way  corner  the 
Howaga  Kebeer  found  the  torso  of  a 
daughter  of  the  Heretic  King,  her  name 
and  titles  carved  upon  her  back,  a  frag- 
ment so  admirable  in  its  simplicity  and 
purity  of  lines  that  an  envoy  from  the 
Louvre,  purchasing  for  that  famous  col- 
lection, pronounced  it  Greek  but  for 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  expressed  his 
keen  regret  more  than  once  that  an 
American  should  have  carried  off  the 
princess. 

Once,  while  passing  through  a  mud 
village  in  the  hot  Egyptian  noonday,  a 
Fellaha  woman  staggered  out  from  her 
hut,  carr^dng  a  huge  jar  which  looked 
much  like  the  modern  filters,  but  which 
showed,  when  the  dust  had  been  care- 
fully wij^ed  away,  red  and  blue  lotuses 
and  palm  branches  of  the  time  of  Ku- 
en-Aten  ;  two  of  these  journeyed  with 
the  Hathors,  and  on  another  day  came 
a  female  head  of  rough  but  good  Greek 
workmanship,  with  inlaid  eyes  and  a 
coiffure  so  like  that  on  the  coins  of 
Cleopatra  I.,  that  it  was  dated  and  cata- 
logued at  once  as  being  at  least  a  con- 
temporary of  that  turbulent  lady. 

The  amateur  purchaser  in  Egypt  has 
one  drop  of  bitterness  in  his  cup,  the 
fear  of  buying  counterfeit  antiquities, 
and  there  are  man}' ;  but  they  are  prin- 
cipally confined  to  scarabs  and  objects 
in  wood.  The  Luxor  men  show  you 
whole  handfuls  of  bran-new  scarabs, 
and  sell  stone  paper-weights  for  a  shill- 
ing which  are  worth  the  money.  The 
death  of  old  Gamoor}^  at  Koorneh,  closed 
a  long  line  of  wooden  men  and  women, 
the  offspring  of  this  Theban  Prome- 
theus ;  and  quite  lately  a  gentleman  in 
Akhmeem,  who  continues  the  succes- 
sion, showed  us  a  rough-hewn  Pameses 
n.,  smilingly  admitting  that  a  month's 
labor  would  finish  the  conqueror  ;  for  if 
the  counterfeit  is  detected,  the  forger, 
with  immediate  and  cheerful  acquies- 
cence, invites  you  to  praise  his  skill. 
But  the  foreigner  is  credulously  incred- 
ulous ;  it  is  probable  that  the  genuine 
objects  mistaken  for  imitations  would 
alone  outnumber  the  real  forgeries,  for 
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the  soil  of  Egypt  is  a  vast  repository, 
annually  turned  and  sifted  with  enor- 
mous labor  by  thousands  of  Arabs,  and 
the  proof  of  its  fecundity  in  antiquities 
is  that  each  year's  market  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted by  the  tourists  who  pour  up 
the  Nile  in  Mr.  Cook's  fine  steamers. 

The  sailors  of  the  Hathors  looked 
askance  when  granite  heads  or  torsos 
came  on  board,  with  a  realizing  sense 
that  each  meant  so  much  more  weight 
to  be  lifted  from  the  sand-bank,  that 
Scylla  of  the  Nile  traveller,  and  which 
especially  besets  his  passage  dovm  the 
river,  when  the  receding  water  daily 
brings  new  obstacles  to  light.  This 
downward  trip  is  usually  shorter  than 
the  up-going  journey,  and  there  are 
many  who  ask  if  monotony  and  dulness 
are  not  the  accompaniments  of  life  upon 
a  boat  which  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind,  and  may  remain  stationary,  or 
nearly  so,  for  days?  Not  to  those  who 
are  aHve  to  the  charm  of  a  wonderful 
country,  for  one  may  at  any  moment  go 
ashore  and  read  the  Bible,  the  Koran, 
and  the  hieroglyphs,  too,  in  the  houses 
and  the  habits  of  the  people  whose 
villages  line  the  river  bank,  and  who 
cherish  their  fathers'  example ;  for  Jo- 
seph's brethren  plough  to-day  with  a 
sharpened  stick  ;  the  women  of  the  plain 
of  Abydos  sit  upon  anisis-throne  of  mud, 
as  they  watch  the  fields  and  whirl  the 
sling  at  marauding  birds  ;  and  the  Arabs 
sleep  on  the  deck  or  the  bank,  swaddled 
and  muffled  from  face .  to  feet,  like  the 
camel-driver  of  Mecca  to  whom  Gabriel 
cried,  "  Rise,  thou  enwrapped  one  !  " 

The  very  doubtfulness  of  progress  and 
the  chances  of  the  wind  are  subjects  of 
continual  interest.  WiU  the  dahabeeyeh 
make  this  or  that  difficult  passage,  or 
will  she  stick  fast  on  a  sand-bank?  Can 
she,  by  tacking,  reach  a  bend  in  the  river 
where  a  favorable  wind  will  bring  her 
travellers  within  reach  of  some  wished- 
for  temple,  or  to  some  point  where  a 
steamer  with  friends  on  board  will  tie 
up  for  the  night  ?  When  the  wind  is 
adverse  short  trips  inland  can  be  made, 
to  which  the  sense  of  exploration  adds 
a  keen  interest.  At  Assuan,  in  1890, 
while  waiting  for  the  north  wind  to 
subside,  excursion  after  excursion  was 
made.  There  were  two  Eg^'ptologists 
with  the   party,  one   on   either   of  the 


dahabeeyehs  which  were  anchored  side 
by  side,  and  a  third  traveller,  who 
supplemented  his  interest  in  the  coun- 
try by  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  and  legs 
which,  trained  on  the  Scotch  moun- 
tains, carried  him  miles  over  rocks  and 
sand  to  bring  back  news  of  cartouches 
and  inscriptions.  Among  the  crags  of 
Seheyl,  where  the  giant  bowlders  are 
flung  broadside  on  a  hundred  hills,  as  if 
Zeus  and  the  Titans  had  battled  there, 
or  a  Babel  had  been  overthrown,  with  a 
shining  silver  dragon  to  watch  it,  lying 
in  many  twisted  coils  between  the  palm- 
fringed  banks  of  the  Cataract,  the  in- 
scriptions covered  every  available  rock. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  holy  place  and, 
the  inmates  of  the  Crocodile  and  the 
Hathors,  climbing  and  wondering  at  the 
ever-changing,  ever-glorious  prospect, 
found  the  limbs  of  statues,  a  half-bur- 
ied naos,  diorite,  alabaster,  and  yellow 
marble,  and  located  the  sanctuary  of  the 
vanished  temple. 

One  day,  in  the  mountains  back  of 
Assuan,  one  of  the  ladies,  thrusting  her 
arm  deep  into  the  cool,  orange-colored 
sand,  just  as  one  might  play  and  dabble 
in  water,  touched  the  top  of  a  stela, 
which,  w^hen  cleared,  showed  inscrij^- 
tions  and  reliefs  ;  while  the  Professor 
discovered  a  shrine  scrawled  thickly 
with  graffite,  and  many  terra-cotta  sar- 
cophagi, and  the  party  carried  back  in 
triumph  to  the  boat,  on  Mohammed's 
broad  shoulders,  the  fragment  of  a  seat- 
ed statue  bearing  hieroglyphs  in  an,  as 
yet,  unkno^vn  language.  These  vestiges 
of  the  Pharaohs,  some  of  them  thou- 
sands of  years  apart  as  to  time,  made 
the  Ptolemies  seem  very  near,  the  Ro- 
mans mthin  hand-shaking  distance  :  and 
one  could  almost  see  the  crested  Ma- 
cedonian helmets  winding  among  the 
rocks,  the  glitter  of  the  brass  on  the 
legionaries,  the  wolf  or  eagle  standard 
of  cohort  and  maniple  dancing  behind 
the  bowlders ;  while  the  rattle  of  De- 
saix's  musketry  still  echoed  there,  for 
the  year  1800  seemed  only  yesterday. 

Assuan  was  the  southern  termination 
of  the  Hathors'  voyage,  and  oh,  the  vi- 
cissitudes in  the  life  of  a  dahabeeyeh  ! 
When  prepared  for  the  retiu-n  voyage 
her  long  yard  is  lowered  and  slung 
above  the  deck  ;  she  has  laid  down  her 
arms  to  the  north  wind,  who  has  helped 
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her  thus  far  to  her  goal,  and  has  now 
become  her  worst  enemy  ;  she  cannot 
struggle  against  him  with  that  huge 
piece  of  timber  at  her  mast-head  ;  a 
small  yard  takes  its  place,  and  if  a  fresh 
wind  blow  from  the  north,  the  once 
stately  boat  goes  floundering  down  upon 
her  progress  with  the  current,  now 
broadside  to,  now  stern  foremost  ;  the 
swan  has  become  a  crab  to  travel  side- 
ways, and  a  weather-cock  to  turn  around 
and  around.  If  there  is  strong  adverse 
wind  she  cannot  move  at  all,  and  must 
tie  up  to  the  bank  ;  but  with  a  very 
light  breeze  against  her,  the  dahabee- 
yeh,  shorn  of  most  of  her  beauty,  retains 
her  dignity  and  becomes  a  veritable 
galley  as  the  twelve  great  oars,  each 
one  twenty-five  feet  long  and  weighing 
fifty  pounds,  beat  the  water  with  slow 
strokes  ;  while  with  each  stroke  comes 
the  long,  tuneful  cry,  the  real  galley 
song,  an  Arab  heritage  from  the  Greeks 
of  Alexandria.  At  first  this  music  of 
the  boatmen  is  a  shock  to  Occidental 
ears,  its  sharply  subtle  division  of  notes, 
its  slurs,  and  quavers,  and  high  falsetto 
are  a  surprise,  but  one  soon  learns  to 
love  its  melancholy  monotony.  Some- 
times it  is  a  sort  of  wild  and  mournful 
melopoeia,  sometimes  a  deep  -  toned 
choms  filled  with  rich  chords  Hke  an 
old  mass  ;  again  an  oar  -  song  with 
strophe  and  antistrophe,  or  a  litany  to 
the  Mohammedan  saints. 

The  sailors  were  a  superb  sight  from 
the  upper  deck,  as,  stimulated  by  spec- 
tators, they  bent  to  their  work  with  a 
will ;  the  muscles  on  their  bronzed  limbs 
swelled  and  strained,  their  blue  draper- 
ies fluttered  in  the  wind,  the  red  blades 
of  the  oars  flashed  and  sprung,  "  churn- 
ing the  black  water  white,"  and  the  boat 
quivered  responsively  at  every  stroke, 
while  the  deep-mouthed  galley -song 
rose  from  twelve  strong  throats. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  dahabeeyeh  goes 
northward  the  air  grows  softer  and 
balmier  —  the  Egyptian  summer  is  at 
hand  ;  temples  and  tovnis  seen  on  the 
upward  journey  reappear,  favorite  sites 
are  revisited,  as  we  glide  over  the  ma- 
gic mirror  of  the  Nile.  Then  there  are 
golden  days  of  delicious  idleness,  when 
mere  respiration  is  a  delight,  and  the 
simple  consciousness  of  existence  an 
abiding  pleasure  —  days  filled  with  an 


indescribable  charm  that  is  most  potent 
in  this  land  of  wonders.  For  Egypt  is 
full  of  glamour ;  the  Nile  water  is  Ne- 
penthe, and  the  desert  air  a  philter  ; 
care  floats  away  in  the  softly  flowing 
current  of  the  river  ;  the  little  bourgeois 
frets  and  worries  vanish,  and  a  genial 
optimism  takes  their  place.  As  we  sip 
the  enchanted  potion  day  by  day,  some- 
thing of  the  old  Greek  joy  in  existence, 
and  deep,  though  unconscious,  sym- 
pathy with  nature  returns  ;  the  Orien- 
tal's delight  in  green  fields  and  rustling 
branches  and  the  murmur  of  riuming 
water  is  insensibly  acquired.  Life 
ceases  to  be  dramatic,  and  becomes  con- 
templative ;  many  mysteries  are  made 
clear,  and  we  feel  the  strange  charm  that 
drew  the  cenobites  to  these  glowing  soli- 
tudes. New  sensibilities  aw^ake,  the  per- 
ceptions are  quickened  and  refined,  the 
eye,  resting  day  after  day  on  the  same 
objects,  becomes  susceptible  to  the 
slightest  gradations  of  tint,  the  subtlest 
effects  of  light,  or  diversities  of  line. 
The  elements  of  the  landscape  are  al- 
ways the  same,  just  as  are  the  bits  of 
glass  in  the  kaleidoscope,  but  how  infin- 
itely varied  are  the  compositions  they 
form.  There  are  golden  stretches  of 
wheat,  or  velvet  fields  of  clover ;  the 
river,  now  lying  in  lake-Hke  pools,  or 
running  swift  and  brown  under  high 
banks,  washing  the  feet  of  the  limestone 
cliffs,  or  skirting  a  reach  of  burning 
sand,  bubbling  in  shallows  or  foaming 
in  the  Cataract  ;  the  mountains,  ever 
present,  now  close  at  hand,  now  rising 
in  the  distance  ;  here  white  as  though 
the  snow  had  fallen  on  their  summits, 
there  red  as  though  they  flushed  under 
the  fires  of  sunset,  towering  in  but- 
tresses, and  wave-worn  peaks  and  pin- 
nacles, or  lying  in  long,  flat  -  topped, 
terraced  walls  ;  the  palms,  fitting  attri- 
bute of  this  martyred  land,  their  rough- 
scaled  trunks  gold  in  the  sun,  bronze  in 
the  shade,  their  grayish  -  green  leaves 
delicately  powdered  with  dust  ;  the 
river-towns  high  on  the  banks,  their 
battlemented  and  crenellated  towers  en- 
veloped in  a  whirling,  circling  cloud  of 
white  pigeons,  or  lying  flat  on  the  plain 
like  an  army  with  spears,  the  lance-like 
minarets  quivering  in  the  hot  air  —  all 
these  things  gUde  by,  familiar,  yet  ever 
new  and  ever  beautiful. 
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Nights  there  were,  too,  full  of  enchant- 
ment —  such  nights  as  Cleopatra  once 
outwatched  on  some  wave-washed  Alex- 
andrian terrace — when  the  moon,  burn- 
ing with  a  white  fire  imknown  to  the 
North,  hung  over  her  own  perfect  image 
in  the  water  ;  or  when  the  sky,  "  clad  in 
the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars,"  was 
mirrored  in  the  still  river  below,  and  we 
seemed  to  float  through  a  starry  world. 
In  the  crystal-clear  air  the  great  con- 
stellations flamed  with  unwonted  splen- 
dor ;  above,  Orion  blazed ;  the  Hj'ades 
and  Pleiades  glittered  hke  diamond  fib- 
ulae in  night's  dark  cloak ;  Canopus's 
great  lamp  burned  with  a  mellow  light ; 
Berenice's  shining  locks  hung  on  the 
vault  like  a  votive  offering  ;  Cassiopeia 
queened  it  in  her  silver  chair,  while  Ge- 
mini's twin  beacons  flared  and  paled. 

Under  such  a  sky,  from  the  terraces 
of  the  Alexandrian  Museum,  King  Ptole- 
my's astronomers  watched  these  gleam- 
ing worlds  in  their  ordered  march 
through  space,  seeing  in  each  planet  a 
divine  chorister  in  the  infinite  sympho- 
ny, and  hearing  faintly  the  prelude  of 
the  celestial  harmony  centuries  before 
it  thundered  in  Galileo's  ears  as  he 
stood  at  midnight  on  the  brown  Tuscan 
tower  among  the  olives. 


Most  precious  of  all  these  experiences 
is  the  remembrance  of  the  hours  spent 
on  deck  at  what  the  Arabs  call  "the 
time  of  evening  prayer,"  when  the  sun 
dipped  behind  the  Lybian  chain,  and 
Mustapha's  fire  rose  in  pale  yellow 
flame  against  the  violet  water.  The 
mountain-tops  still  glowed,  the  desert 
was  ashes  of  roses,  the  high  bank  turned 
to  bitumen,  the  sky  to  molten  gold,  and 
darkly  silhouetted  against  its  splendor, 
a  frieze  of  living  bronze  against  a  gold- 
en wall,  the  ever  -  charming  figures  of 
the  Egyptian  pastoral — Canephorse,  on 
their  stately  march ;  Chloe,  lithe  and 
slender,  driving  home  her  sheep  ;  Daph- 
nis  herding  his  goats ;  the  gleaners  of 
Virgil ;  the  husbandmen  of  Theocritus  ; 
the  loves  and  nymphs  of  Anacreon, 
passed  before  us  in  the  glamour  of  the 
evening  Ught ;  every  low-browed  profile 
outlined  in  sharpest  relief  against  the 
glowing  west.  As  the  villagers  filed 
homeward,  the  sun  sank,  and  the  rosy 
flush  faded  ;  on  the  after  -  deck  men 
bowed  and  knelt  with  faces  turned  to- 
ward Mecca  ;  from  the  distant  town  the 
cr}'  of  the  muezzin  came  faintly,  "  There 
is  no  God  but  God,"  and,  like  the  sacred 
crescent  of  Islam,  a  new  moon  shone  in 
the  clear  sky. 
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HEOUGH  the  wide  forest 
which  rolled  over  the  hills 
of  central  Germany,  nearly 
twelve  centuries  ago,  on  the 
day  before  Christmas,  a  lit- 
tle company  of  pilgrims  was  journeying 
northward. 

At  the  head  of  the  band  was  a  man 
about  forty  years  of  age,  fair  and  slight, 
with  ej^es  as  blue  as  the  sky  and  full  of 
kindness,  yet  flashing  with  the  fire  of  a 
will  that  knew  no  weakness  and  no  fear. 
His  thick  garments  of  fur  were  covered 
with  a  coarse  black  robe,  girt  high 
about  his  waist,  so  that  it  might  not 
hinder  his  quick  stride  ;  and  in  his 
right   hand  he  carried   a   stroma  staff. 


semblance  of  a  cross.  It  was  Winfrid 
of  England,  who  had  left  his  fair  patri- 
mony and  noble  estate  in  Wessex  to 
bring  the  Gospel  to  his  heathen  kins- 
men in  the  woodland  of  Thuriugia  and 
Hesse. 

Close  beside  him,  and  keeping  step 
with  him  like  an  inseparable  compan- 
ion, was  the  young  Piince  Gregor, 
whose  heart  Winfrid  had  won  three 
years  before  in  the  cloister  of  Pfalzel. 
"Grandmother,"  cried  the  lad  to  the 
Abbess  Addula,  the  daughter  of  King 
Dagobei-t,  "  if  thou  wilt  not  give  me 
a  horse,  I  will  follow  my  master  afoot." 
And  the  prince  had  kept  his  word. 
Long  journeys  through  the  T\-ilderness 


fashioned   at   the  upper   end   into   the    had  made  a  man  of  him  in  strength  as 
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well  as  in  spirit ;  and  now  he  marched 
with  Winfrid,  a  sturdy,  resolute  fig- 
ure, in  woodman's  dress,  with  short 
cloak  and  cap  of  wolf's  skin,  carrj^ing 
on  his  shoulder  a  mighty  axe,  to  cut 
away  the  fallen  trees  which  here  and 
there  blocked  the  way. 

Behind  these  leaders  followed  a  group 
of  foresters  and  servants  ;  then  two 
sledge-horses  blowing  thick  clouds  of 
steam  from  their  frosty  nostrils  ;  and 
last  of  all  came  the  rear-guard,  armed 
with  bows  and  javeUns.  For  it  was  no 
light  adventure,  in  those  days,  to  pass 
through  the  weird  woodland,  haunted 
by  bear  and  wolf,  lynx  and  boar,  and 
sheltering  in  its  gloomy  recesses  men 
who  were  fiercer  than  beasts  of  prey — 
outlaws  and  sturdy  robbers  and  mad 
were-wolves. 

The  travellers  were  surrounded  by  an 
ocean  of  trees,  so  vast,  so  full  of  end- 
less billows,  that  it  seemed  to  be  press- 
ing on  every  side  to  overwhelm  them. 
Gnarled  oaks,  with  branches  twisted 
and  knotted  as  if  in  rage,  rose  in 
groves  like  tidal  waves.  Smooth  for- 
ests of  beech-trees,  round  and  gray, 
swept  over  the  knolls  and  slopes  of 
land  in  a  mighty  ground-swell.  But 
most  of  all,  the  multitude  of  pines  and 
firs,  innumerable  and  monotonous,  with 
straight,  stark  trunks,  and  branches 
woven  together  in  an  unbroken  flood 
of  darkest  green,  crowded  through  the 
valleys  and  over  the  hills,  rising  on  the 
highest  ridges  into  ragged  crests,  like 
the  foaming  edge  of  breakers.  Through 
this  sea  of  shadows  ran  a  narrow  stream 
of  shining  whiteness — an  ancient  Roman 
road,  covered  with  snow — and  along  this 
open  track  the  travellers  held  their  way  ; 
heavily,  for  the  drifts  were  deep  ;  warily, 
for  the  hard  winter  had  driven  many 
packs  of  wolves  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  steps  of  the  pilgrims  were  noise- 
less ;  but  the  sledges  creaked  over  the 
dry  snow,  and  the  panting  of  the  horses 
echoed  through  the  still,  cold  air.  The 
pale-blue  shadows  on  the  western  side  of 
the  road  grew  longer.  The  sun,  declin- 
ing through  its  shallow  arch  dropped 
behind  the  tree-tops.  Darkness  followed 
swiftly,  as  if  it  had  been  a  bird  of  prey 
waiting  for  this  sign  to  swoop  down 
upon  the  world. 


"  Father,"  said  Gregor  to  the  leader, 
"  surely  this  day's  march  is  done.  It  is 
time  to  rest,  and  eat,  and  sleep.  If  we 
press  onward  now,  we  cannot  see  our 
steps  ;  and  will  not  that  be  against  the 
word  of  the  psalmist  David,  who  bids 
us  not  to  put  confidence  in  the  legs  of  a 
man  '" 

Winfrid  laughed  silently,  in  the  man- 
ner of  those  who  have  lived  long  in  the 
woods.  "Nay,  my  son  Gregor,"  said  he, 
"  thou  hast  tripped,  even  now,  upon  thy 
text.  For  David  said  only,  '  I  take  no 
pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man.'  And  so 
say  I,  for  I  am  not  minded  to  spare  thy 
legs  or  mine,  until  we  come  farther  on 
our  way,  and  do  what  must  be  done  this 
night.  Draw  thy  belt  tighter,  my  son, 
and  hew  me  out  this  Httle  fir  that  bars 
the  road,  for  our  camp-ground  is  not 
here." 

The  youth  obeyed  ;  and  while  two  of 
the  foresters  sprang  to  help  him,  and 
the  soft  fir-wood  yielded  to  the  stroke 
of  the  axes,  and  the  snow  flew  from  the 
bending  branches,  Winfrid  turned  and 
spoke  to  his  followers  in  a  cheerful  voice 
that  refreshed  them  like  wine. 

"  Courage,  brothers,  and  forward  yet 
a  little.  God's  moon  will  light  us  pres- 
ently, and  the  path  is  plain.  Well  know 
I  that  ye  are  weary  ;  and  my  own  heart 
wearies  also  for  the  home  in  England, 
where  those  I  love  so  dearly  are  keep- 
ing feast  this  Christmas-eve.  Oh,  that 
I  might  escape  from  this  wild,  storm- 
tossed  sea  of  Germany  into  the  peaceful 
haven  of  my  fatherland!  But  we  have 
work  to  do  before  we  feast  to-night.  For 
this  is  the  Yule-tide,  and  the  heathen 
people  of  the  forest  have  gathered  at  the 
Oak  of  Geismar  to  Avorship  their  god, 
Thor  ;  and  strange  things  will  be  seen 
there,  and  deeds  which  make  the  soul 
black.  But  we  are  sent  to  lighten  their 
darkness  ;  and  we  will  teach  our  kins- 
men to  keep  a  Christmas  with  us  such 
as  the  woodland  has  never  known.  For- 
ward, then,  in  God's  name  !  " 

A  murmur  of  assent  came  from  the 
men.  Even  the  horses  seemed  to  take 
fresh  heart.  They  flattened  their  backs 
to  draw  the  heavy  loads,  and  blew  the 
frost  from  their  nostrils  as  they  pushed 
ahead.  The  night  grew  broader  and 
less  oppressive.  A  gate  of  brightness 
was  opened  secretly  somewhere  in  the 
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sky  ;  higher  and  higher  swelled  the  clear 
moon-flood,  until  it  poured  over  the 
eastern  wall  of  forest  into  the  road. 
A  drove  of  wolves  howled  faintly  in  the 
distance,  but  they  were  receding,  and 
the  sound  soon  vanished.  The  stars 
sparkled  merrily  through  the  stringent 
air  ;  the  small,  round  moon  shone  like 
silver  ;  and  little  breaths  of  the  dream- 
ing wind  wandered  whispering  across  the 
pointed  fir-tops,  as  the  pilgrims  toiled 
bravely  onward,  following  their  clue  of 
light  through  a  labyrinth  of  darkness. 

After  a  while  the  road  began  to  open 
out  a  little.  There  were  spaces  of  mead- 
ow -  land,  fringed  with  alders,  behind 
which  a  boisterous  river  ran,  clashing 
through  sj^ears  of  ice.  Rude  houses  of 
hewn  logs  appeared  in  the  openings, 
each  one  casting  a  patch  of  inky  black- 
ness upon  the  snow.  Then  the  travel- 
lers passed  a  larger  group  of  dwellings, 
all  silent  and  unlighted ;  and  beyond, 
they  saw  a  great  house,  with  many 
outbuildings  and  enclosed  courtyards, 
from  which  the  hounds  bayed  furiously, 
and  a  noise  of  stamping  horses  came 
from  the  stalls.  But  there  was  no  other 
sound  of  life.  The  fields  around  lay 
bare  to  the  moon.  They  saw  no  man, 
except  once,  on  a  path  that  skirted 
the  farther  edge  of  a  meadow,  three 
dark  figures  passed  them,  running  very 
swdftly. 

Then  the  road  plunged  again  into  a 
dense  thicket,  traversed  it,  and  climbing 
to  the  left,  emerged  suddenly  upon  a 
glade,  round  and  level  except  at  the 
northern  side,  where  a  swelling  hillock 
was  crowned  with  a  huge  oak-tree.  It 
towered  above  the  heath,  and  stood  like 
a  giant  with  contorted  arms,  leading  on 
the  host  of  lesser  trees.  "  Here,"  cried 
Winfrid,  as  his  eyes  flashed  and  his 
hand  lifted  his  heavy  staff,  "  here  is  the 
Thunder-oak ;  and  here  the  cross  of 
Christ  shall  break  the  hammer  of  the 
false  god  Thor." 

In  front  of  the  tree  a  blazing  fire  of 
resinous  wood  sent  its  tongues  of  flame 
and  fountains  of  sparks  far  up  into  the 
sky,  and  a  great  throng  of  people  were 
gathered  around  it  in  a  half-circle.  The 
aspect  of  the  multitude,  seen  against 
that  fierce  illumination,  was  like  the 
silhouette  of  a  crowd,  black  and  mys- 
terious.    As   the    travellers    left    their 


sledges  in  the  edge  of  the  thicket  and 
crossed  the  glade,  none  turned  to  notice 
them  ;  all  the  people  were  looking  in- 
tently toward  the  fire  at  the  foot  of  the 
oak. 

Then  Winfrid's  voice  rang  out.  "  Hail, 
ye  sons  of  the  forest !  A  stranger  claims 
the  warmth  of  your  fire  in  the  winter 
night." 

Swiftly,  and  as  with  a  single  motion, 
a  thousand  eyes  were  bent  upon  the 
speaker.  The  semicircle  opened  si- 
lently in  the  middle  ;  Winfrid  entered 
with  his  followers  ;  it  closed  again 
behind  them.  Then,  as  they  looked 
round  the  curving  ranks,  they  saw  that 
the  hue  of  the  assemblage  was  not 
black,  but  w^hite — dazzling,  radiant,  sol- 
emn, death  -  like.  White,  the  robes  of 
the  women  clustered  together  at  the 
points  of  the  wide  crescent  ;  white,  the 
glittering  byrnies  of  the  wandors  stand- 
ing in  close  ranks  ;  white,  the  fur  man- 
tles of  the  aged  men  who  held  the  cen- 
tral place  in  the  circle  ;  white,  with  the 
shimmer  of  silver  ornaments  and  the 
snowy  purity  of  lamb's -wool,  the  rai- 
ment of  a  little  group  of  children  who 
stood  close  by  the  fire  ;  white  in  the 
pallor  of  awe  and  fear,  the  faces  of  all 
who  looked  at  them  ;  white  as  drifts  of 
snow^  the  long  beard  of  the  old  priest, 
Hunrad,  who  advanced  to  meet  the 
travellers. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  Whence  come  you, 
and  what  seek  you  here?"  His  voice 
was  heavy  and  toneless  as  a  muffled 
beU. 

"  Your  kinsman  am  I,  of  the  Genuan 
brotherhood,"  answered  Winfrid,  "  and 
from  Wessex,  beyond  the  sea,  have  I 
come  to  bring  you  a  greeting  from  that 
land,  and  a  message  from  the  All- 
Father,  whose  servant  I  am." 

"  Welcome,  then,"  said  Hunrad,  *' wel- 
come, kinsman,  and  be  silent ;  for  what 
passes  here  is  too  high  to  wait,  and 
must  be  done  before  the  moon  crosses 
the  middle  heaven,  unless,  indeed,  thou 
hast  some  sign  or  token  from  the  gods. 
Canst  thou  work  miracles  ?  " 

The  question  came  sharply,  as  if  a  sud- 
den gleam  of  hope  had  flashed  through 
the  tangle  of  the  old  priest's  mind. 
But  Winfrid's  voice  sank  lower  and  a 
cloud  of  disappointment  passed  over  his 
face  as  he  replied:   "  Nay,  miracles  have 
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I  never  wrought,  though  I  have  heard 
of  many  ;  but  the  All-Father  has  given 
no  power  to  my  hands  save  such  as  be- 
longs to  common  man." 

"  Stand  still,  then,  thou  common 
man,"  said  Hunrad,  scornfully,  "and 
behold  w^hat  the  gods  have  called  us 
hither  to  do.  This  night  is  the  death- 
night  of  the  sun-god,  Baldur  the  Beau- 
tiful, beloved  of  gods  and  men.  This 
night  is  the  hour  of  darkness  and  the 
power  of  winter,  of  sacrifice  and  mighty 
fear.  This  night  the  great  Thor,  the 
god  of  thunder  and  war,  to  whom  this 
oak  is  sacred,  is  grieved  for  the  death 
of  Baldur,  and  angry  with  this  people 
because  they  have  forsaken  his  worship. 
Long  is  it  since  an  offering  has  been 
laid  upon  his  altar,  long  since  the  roots 
of  his  holy  tree  have  been  fed  with  blood. 
Therefore  its  leaves  have  withered  before 
the  time,  and  its  boughs  are  heavy  with 
death.  Therefore  the  Slavs  and  the 
Saxons  have  beaten  us  in  battle.  There- 
fore the  harvests  have  failed,  and  the 
wolf-hordes  have  ravaged  the  folds,  and 
the  strength  has  departed  from  the  bow, 
and  the  wood  of  the  spear  has  broken, 
and  the  wild  boar  has  slain  the  hunts- 
man. Therefore  the  plague  has  fallen 
on  your  dwellings,  and  the  dead  are 
more  than  the  living  in  all  your  villages. 
Answer  me,  ye  people,  are  not  these 
things  true  ?  " 

A  hoarse  sound  of  approval  ran 
through  the  circle.  A  chant,  in  which 
the  voices  of  the  men  and  women  blend- 
ed, like  the  shrill  wind  in  the  pine-trees 
above  the  rumbling  thunder  of  a  water- 
fall, rose  and  fell  in  rude  cadences. 


O  Thor,  the  Thunderer, 
Mighty  and  merciless, 
Spare  us  from  smiting ! 
Heave  not  thy  hammer, 
Angry,  against  us; 
Plague  not  thy  people. 
Take  from  our  treasure 
Richest  of  ransom. 
Silver  vre  send  thee, 
Jewels  and  javelins, 
Goodliest  garments, 
All  our  possessions, 
Priceless,  we  proffer. 
Sheep  will  we  slaughter, 
Steeds  will  we  sacrifice  ; 
Bright  hlood  shall  bathe  thee, 
O  tree  of  Thunder, 
Life  floods  shall  lave  thee, 
Strong  wood  of  wonder. 


Mighty,  have  mercy, 
Smite  us  no  more, 
Spare  us  and  save  us, 
Spare  us,  Thor !  Thor  ! 

"With  two  great  shouts  the  song  ended, 
and  a  stillness  followed  so  intense  that 
the  crackling  of  the  fire  was  heard  dis- 
tinctly. The  old  priest  stood  silent  for 
a  moment.  His  shaggy  brows  swept 
down  over  his  eyes  like  snow-drifts 
quenching  flame.  Then  he  lifted  his 
face  and  spoke. 

"None  of  these  things  w^ill  please  the 
god.  More  costly  is  the  ofl'ering  that 
shall  cleanse  your  sin,  more  precious  the 
crimson  dew  that  shall  send  new  life  in- 
to this  holy  tree  of  blood.  Thor  claims 
your  dearest  and  your  noblest  gift." 

Hunrad  moved  nearer  to  the  handful 
of  children  who  stood  watching  the  red 
mines  in  the  fire  and  the  swarms  of 
spark-serpents  darting  upward.  They 
had  heeded  none  of  the  priest's  words, 
and  did  not  notice  now  that  he  ap- 
proached them,  so  eager  were  they  to 
see  which  fiery  snake  would  go  highest 
among  the  oak  branches.  Foremost 
among  them,  and  most  intent  on  the 
pretty  game,  was  a  boy  like  a  sun-ray, 
slender  and  quick,  with  bUthe  brown 
eyes  and  hair  of  spun  silk.  The  priest's 
hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder.  The 
boy  turned  and  looked  up  in  his  face. 

"Here,"  said  the  old  man,  with  his 
voice  vibrating  as  when  a  thick  rope  is 
strained  by  a  ship  swinging  from  her 
moorings,  "here  is  the  chosen  one,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Prince,  the  darling  of 
the  people.  Hearken,  Asulf,  wilt  thou  go 
to  Valhalla,  where  the  heroes  dwell  with 
the  gods,  to  bear  a  message  to  Thor  ?  " 

The  boy  answered,  swift  and  clear  : 

"  Yes,  priest,  I  will  go  if  my  father 
bids  me.  Is  it  far  away?  Shall  I  run 
quickly  ?  Must  I  take  my  bow  and  ar- 
rows for  the  wolves?" 

The  boy's  father,  Duke  Alvold,  stand- 
ing among  his  bearded  warriors,  drew 
his  breath  deep,  and  leaned  so  heavily 
on  the  handle  of  his  spear  that  the  wood 
cracked.  And  his  wife,  Thekla,  bend- 
ing forward  from  the  ranks  of  women, 
pushed  the  golden  hair  from  her  fore- 
head with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
dragged  at  the  silver  chain  about  her 
neck  until  the  rough  links  pierced  her 
flesh,  and  the  red  drops  fell  unheeded 
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on  the  snow  of  her  breast.  A  sigh  passed 
through  the  crowd,  hke  the  murmur  of 
the  forest  before  the  storm  breaks.  Yet 
no  one  spoke  save  Hunrad  : 

*'  Yes,  my  Prince,  both  bow  and  spear 
shalt  thou  have,  for  the  way  is  long,  and 
thou  art  a  brave  huntsman.  But  in 
darkness  thou  must  journey  for  a  Httle 
space,  and  with  eves  blindfolded.  Fear- 
estthou?" 

"Naught  fear  I,"'  said  the  boy,  "nei- 
ther darkness,  nor  the  great  bear,  nor 
the  were-wolf.  For  I  am  Alvold's  son, 
and  the  defender  of  my  folk." 

Then  the  priest  led  the  child  in  his 
raiment  of  lamb's- wool  to  a  broad  stone 
in  front  of  the  lire,  and  gave  him  his 
little  bow  tipj^ed  with  silver,  and  his 
spear  with  shining  head  of  iron ;  he 
bound  the  cliild's  eyes  with  a  white 
cloth,  and  bade  him  kneel  beside  the 
stone  with  his  face  to  the  east.  Uncon- 
sciously the  wide  arc  of  spectators  drcAv 
inward  toward  the  centre,  as  the  ends 
of  the  bow  draw  together  when  the  cord 
is  stretched.  AVinfrid  moved  noiselessly 
until  he  stood  close  behind  the  priest. 

The  old  man  stoo2)ed  to  lift  a  black 
hammer  of  stone  from  the  ground — the 
sacred  hammer  of  the  god  Thor.  Sum- 
moning all  the  strength  of  his  withered 
arms,  he  swung  it  high  in  the  air.  It 
poised  for  an  instant  above  the  child's 
fair  head — death  cruel  and  imminent — 
then  turned  to  fall. 

One  keen  cry  shrilled  out  from  where 
the  women  stood,  "  Me  !  not  Asulf  !  ' 
Winfrid's  heavy  staff  thrust  mightily 
against  the  hammer's  handle  as  it  fell. 
Sideways  it  glanced  from  the  old  man's 
grasp,  and  the  black  stone,  striking  on 
the  altar's  edge,  split  in  twain.  A  shout 
of  awe  and  joy  rolled  along  the  living- 
circle  ;  and  tlie  branches  of  the  oak 
shivered  ;  and  the  flames  leaped  higher  ; 
and  as  the  shout  died  away  the  peo- 
ple saw  the  lady  Tliekla,  with  her  arms 
clasped  round  her  child,  and  above  them, 
on  the  altar-stone,  Winfrid,  his  face  shin- 
ing like  an  angel's. 

"Hearken,  ye  sons  of  the  forest !  No 
blood  shall  flow  this  night  save  that 
which  pity  has  drawn  from  a  mother's 
breast.  For  this  is  the  birth-night  of 
the  white  Christ,  the  son  of  the  All- 
Father,  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Fairer 
is  he  than  Baldur  the  Beautiful,  greater 


than  Odin  the  Wise,  kinder  than  Freya 
the  Good.  Since  he  has  come  sacrifice 
is  ended.  The  dark  Thor,  on  whom 
ye  have  vainly  called,  is  dead.  Deep  in 
the  shades  of  Niffelheim  he  is  lost  for- 
ever. And  now  on  this  Christ-night  ye 
shall  begin  to  live.  This  Blood-tree 
shall  darken  your  land  no  more.  In 
the  name  of  the  Lord  I  will  destroy  it." 

He  grasped  the  broad  axe  from  the 
hand  of  Gregor,  and  striding  to  the  oak 
began  to  hew  against  it.  Then  the  sole 
wonder  in  Winfrid's  life  came  to  pass. 
For,  as  the  bright  blade  circled  above 
his  head,  and  the  flakes  of  wood  flew 
from  the  deepening  gash  in  the  body  of 
the  tree,  a  whirling  wind  passed  over 
the  forest.  It  gripped  the  oak  from  its 
foundations.  Backward  it  fell  like  a 
tower,  groaning  as  it  split  asunder  in 
four  pieces.  But  just  behind  it,  and 
unharmed  by  the  ruin,  stood  a  young  fir- 
tree,  pointing  a  green  spire  toward  the 
stars. 

Winfrid  let  the  axe  drop,  and  turned 
to  speak  to  the  people. 

"  This  little  tree,  a  young  child  of  the 
forest,  shall  be  your  holy  tree  to-night. 
It  is  the  wood  of  peace,  for  your  houses 
are  built  of  the  fir.  It  is  the  sign  of  an 
endless  life,  for  its  leaves  are  ever  green. 
See  how  it  j^oints  upward  to  heaven. 
Let  this  be  called  the  tree  of  the  Christ- 
child  ;  gather  about  it,  not  in  the  wild 
wood,  but  in  your  own  homes  ;  there  it 
will  shelter  no  deeds  of  blood,  but  lov- 
ing gifts  and  rites  of  kindness." 

So  they  took  the  fir  -  tree  from  its 
place,  and  carried  it  in  joyful  procession 
to  the  edge  of  the  glade,  and  laid  it  on 
one  of  the  sledges.  The  horse  tossed 
his  head  and  drew  bravely  at  his  load, 
as  if  the  new  burden  had  lightened  it. 
AVhen  tliey  came  to  the  village,  Alvold 
bade  them  open  the  doors  of  his  great 
liall  and  set  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  it. 
They  kindled  lights  among  its  branches, 
till  it  seemed  to  be  tangled  full  of  stars. 
The  children  encircled  it  wondering, 
and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  balsam  filled 
the  house. 

Then  Winfrid  stood  up  on  the  dais  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  with  the  old  priest 
sitting  at  his  feet  near  by,  and  told  the 
story  of  Bethlehem,  of  the  babe  in  the 
manger,  of  the  shepherds  on  the  hill- 
side,  of  the  host   of  angels  and  their 
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strange  music.     All  listened,   even  the 
children,  charmed  into  stillness. 

But  the  l)oy  Asulf,  on  his  mother's 
knees,  folded  warm  by  her  soft  arms, 
and  wondering  a  little  at  the  stains  on 
her  breast,  put  up  his  lips  to  her  ear  and 
whispered,  "  Mother,  listen  now,  for  I 
hear  those  angels  singing  again  behind 
the  tree." 


And  some  say  that  it  was  true  ;  but 
others  say  that  it  was  the  Prince  Gregor 
and  his  companions,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  hall,  softly  chanting  their  Christmas 
hymn  : 

All  alorv  Le  to  God  on  Ligli, 

And  to  the  earth  be  peace  ; 

Good-will,  liencefortli,  from  heaven  to  men 

Begin,  and  never  cease. 


The  same  old  gondola-landing    blue  poles,   bridge,   and  all. 


ESPERO   GORGONI,   GONDOLIER. 

By  F.  Hopkiiison  Smith. 


I. 


POOR  old  Ingenio  — my  gondolier 
of  five  years  before — dear  old  In- 
genio, with  his  white  hair  and  gen- 
tle voice  ;  Ingenio  with  the  little,  crip- 
pled daughter  and  the  sad-faced  wife, 
who  lived  near  the  church  behind  the 
Kialto,  had  made  his  last  crossincf.  At 
least  the  sacristan  shook  his  head  and 
pointed  upward  when  I  sought  tidings 
of  him  ;  and  the  old,  familiar  door  with 
the  queer  gratings  was  locked,  and  the 
windows  cobwebbed  and  dust-begrimed. 
None  of  the  gondoliers  at  the  Rialto 
landing  knew,  nor  did  any  of  the  old 


men  at  the  water-steps — the  men  with 
the  hooked  staffs  who  steady  your  boat 
while  you  alight.  Five  years  was  so 
very  long  ago,  they  said,  and  then  there 
had  been  the  plague. 

So  I  looked  up  wistfully  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  old  palace  where  I  had 
called  to  him  so  often — I  can  see  him 
now,  with  little  Giulietta  in  his  arms, 
peering  at  me  through  the  gay,  climb- 
ing flowers  which  she  watered  so  care- 
fully— looked  long  and  wistfully,  as  if 
he  must  surely  answer  back,  "Si,  signer, 
immediatimente"  and  turned  sadly  away. 

But  then  there  was  the  same  old  gon- 
dola-lauding,   blue   poles,    bridge,    and 
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all,  with  its  flock  of  gondolas  hovering  work,  with  snowy  curtains  at  sides  and 

around,  and  a  dozen  lusty  fellows  ready  back,  under  which  you  paint  in  state 

to  spring  to  their  oars  and  serve  me  or  lounge  luxuriously,  drinking  in  the 

night  and  day  for  a  pittance  that  else-  beauty  about  you. 


"Next  to  these  stand  a  row  of  poles  to  which  are  fastened  the  huge  wicker  crab  and  fish   baskets." — Page  692. 


where  a  man  would  starve  on.  My  lucky 
star  once  sent  me  Ingenio,  who,  floating 
past  in  his  boat,  caught  my  signal ;  why 
not  another? 

This  is  why  I  am  on  the  quay  near 
the  Rial  to  this  lovely  morning,  in  Venice, 
overlooking  the  gondolas  curving  in  and 
out,  and  watching  the  faces  of  the  gon- 
doliers as  with  ujjlifted  hands,  like  a  row 
of  whips,  they  call  out  their  respective 
numbers  and  qualifications. 

In  my  experience  there  is  nothing 
like  a  gondola  to  paint  from,  esi^ecially 
in  the  summer — and  it  is  the  summer 
time.  Then  all  these  Venetian  cabs  are 
gay  in  their  sunshiny  attire,  and  have 
laid  aside  their  dark,  hooded  cloaks, 
their  rainy-day  mackintoshes  —  their 
feUi — and  have  pulled  over  their  shoul- 
ders a  frail  awning  of  creamy  white, 
perched    upon   a  delicate    iron    frame- 


I  have  in  my  wanderings  tried  all 
sorts  of  moving  things  to  paint  from ; 
tartanas  in  Spain,  volantes  in  Cuba, 
broad-sailed  luggers  in  Holland,  mules 
in  Mexico,  and  cabs  everywhere.  One 
I  remember  with  delight — an  old  night- 
hawk  in  Amsterdam — that  offered  me 
not  only  its  front  -  seat  for  my  easel, 
its  arm-rest  for  my  water-bottle,  and  a 
pocket  in  the  door-flap  for  brushes  (I 
am  likely  to  expect  all  these  conven- 
iences in  even  the  most  disreputable  of 
cabs),  but  insisted  on  giving  me  the  ad- 
ditional luxury  of  a  knot-hole  in  its  floor 
for  waste  water. 

But  with  all  this  a  cab  is  not  a  gon- 
dola. 

In  a  gondola  you  are  never  shaken 
by  the  tired  beast  resting  his  other  leg, 
nor  by  the  small  boy  who  looks  in  at  the 
window,  nor  by  the  cabby,  who  falls 
asleep  on  the  box  and  awakes  periodi- 
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cally  with  a  start  that  repeats  a  shiver 
through  your  brush  hand,  and  a  corre- 
sponding wave-line  across  your  sky. 

In  phice  of  this  there  is  a  cosy  curtain - 
closed  nest — a  little  boudoir  with  down 
cushions,  and  silk  fringes  and  soft  mo- 


and  I  stood  scanning  anxiously  the  up- 
turned faces  below  nie,  it  was  some  min- 
utes before  I  selected  his  successor  and 
returned  Espero's  signal. 

I  cannot  say  why  I  singled  him  out 
except,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  press 


A  Gondola  Boat  Yard. 


rocco  coverings ;  kept  afloat  by  a  long, 
lithe,  swan-like,  moving  boat,  black  as 
an  Inquisitor's  gown  save  for  the  dain- 
ty awning.  A  something  bearing  itself 
proudly  with  head  high  in  air — alive  or 
still,  alert  or  restful,  and  obedient  to 
your  lightest  touch — half  sea-gall  revel- 
ling in  the  sunlight,  half  dolphin  cut- 
ting the  dark  water. 

If  you  are  hurried,  and  the  plash  of 
the  oar  comes  quick  and  strong,  in  an 
instant  your  gondola  quivers  with  the 
excitement  of  the  chase.  You  feel  the 
thrill  through  its  entire  length  as  it 
strains  every  nerve  ;  the  touch  of  the 
oar,  like  the  touch  of  the  spur,  urging  it 
to  its  best.  If  you  w^ould  rest,  and  so 
sHp  into  some  dark  waterway  under 
the  shadow  of  overhanging  balcony  or 
mouldy  palace  wall,  your  water-swallow 
becomes  a  very  laaagnone,  and  will  go 
sound  asleep,  and  for  hours,  or  loll 
lazily,  the  little  waves  lapping  about  its 
bow. 

In  Venice  my  gondola  is  always  my 
home,  and  my  gondolier  always  my  best 
friend  ;  and  so  when  my  search  for  In- 
genio  ended  only  in  a  cobwebbed  door 
and  an  abandoned  balcony,  and  that 
mournful  shake  of  the  sacristan's  head, 


forward  with  the  rest,  rushing  his  bow 
ahead  ;  but  rather  held  back,  giving  his 
place  to  a  gray-headed  old  gondolier, 
v\ho  in  his  haste  had  muffed  his  oar 
awkwardh',  at  which  the  others  laughed. 

Perhaps,  too,  it  might  have  been  his 
frank,  handsome,  young  face,  with  its 
merr}^  black  eyes  ;  or  the  inviting  look 
of  his  cushions  beneath  the  white  awn- 
ing, with  the  bit  of  a  rug  on  the  floor  ; 
or  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  whole  ; 
or  all  of  them  together,  that  caught  my 
eye.  Or  it  might  have  been  the  per- 
fect welding  together  of  man  and  boat. 
For,  as  he  stood  erect  in  the  sunlight, 
twisting  the  gondola  with  his  oar,  his 
loose  shirt,  with  throat  and  chest  bare  in 
highest  light  against  the  dark  water,  his 
head  bound  with  a  red  kerchief,  his  well 
knit,  graceful  flgure  swaying  in  the 
movement  of  the  whole — blending  with 
and  yet  controlling  it — both  man  and 
boat  seemed  but  parts  of  one  organism, 
a  sort  of  marine  Centaur,  as  free  and 
fearless  as  that  wonderful  myth  of  the 
olden  time.  Whatever  it  was,  my  lucky 
star  peeped  out  at  the  opportune  mo- 
ment, and  the  next  instant  my  sketch- 
traps  were  tumbled  in. 

"  To  the  Salute  !  " 
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The  gondolier  threw  himself  on  his 
oar,  the  sensitive  craft  quivered  at  the 
touch,  and  we  glided  out  upon  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Grand  Canal. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  wide  world  is 
there  such  a  sight.  A  double  row  of 
creamy  white  palaces  tiled  in  red  and 
topped  with  quaint  chimneys.  Over- 
hanging balconies  of  marble  bursting 
with  flowers,  with  gay  awnings  above 
and  streaming  shadows  below.  Two 
lines  of  narrow  quays  crowded  with 
people  flashing  bright  bits  of  color  in 
the  blazing  sun.  Swarms  of  gondolas, 
barcos,  and  lesser  water-spiders  darting 
in  and  out.  Lazy  red  -  sailed  luggers 
melon-loaded  with  crinkled  green  shad- 
ows crawling  beneath  their  bows  ;  while 
at  the  far  end  over  the  glistening  high- 


water,  until  the  edge  of  her  steel  blade 
touched  the  water-stairs  of  the  Salute. 

This  beautiful  church  is  always  my 
rendezvous.  It  is  half-way  to  eveiy  thing  : 
to  the  Public  Garden  ;  across  the  Gui- 
decca  ;  away  over  to  the  Lagcon  where 
the  fishermen  live  ;  to  the  Rialto  and  be- 
yond. 

In  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  when 
its  lovely  dome  throws  a  cool  shadow 
across  its  plaza,  there  is  no  better  place 
for  a  painter  to  make  up  his  mind  in. 
Mine  required  but  a  few  minutes :  I 
would  paint  near  the  Fondimenta  della 
Pallada  ;  a  narrow,  short  canal  where 
the  fishermen  moor  their  boats. 

"What  is  your  name,  gondolier?" 

"  Espero  Gorgoni." 

The  voice  was  sweet  and  musical,  and 


The   Rialto,  Venice. 


way,  beaded  with  people,  curves  the 
beautiful  bridge — an  ivory  arch  against 
a  turquoise  sky. 

Espero  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  skim- 
ming boats,  dodging  the  little  steamers 

puffing  away  all  out  of  breath  with  their    that  are  moored  to  the  poles." 
run  from  the  Lido,  shot  his  boat  into  a        A  turn  of  the  wrist,  a  long,  bending 
narrow  canal,  out  again  upon  the  broad    sweep  of  the  oar  across  the  Guidecca, 


the  answer  was  given  with  a  turn  of  the 
head  as  graceful  as  it  was  free. 

"Do  vou  know  the  Pallada?" 

"Perfectly." 

"  Stop,   then,   near  the    crab  baskets 
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and  we  enter  a  waterway  leading  to  the 
Lagoon.  Here  live  the  fishermen,  in 
great,  rambling  houses  three  and  four 
stories  high  —  warehouses  probably  in 
the  old  days  —  running  sheer  into  the 
water.  Outside  of  the  lower  windows  lie 
their  boats,  with  gay-colored  sails,  and 
next  to  these  stand  a  row  of  poles  an- 
choring the  huge  wicker  crab  and  fish 
baskets  filled  ^\'ith  their  early  morning 
catch. 

Espero  ran  the  gondola  behind  a  pro- 
tecting sail,  and  in  five  minutes  I  was  at 
work. 

The  experience  was  not  new  to  him. 
I  saw  that  from  the  way  he  opened  the 
awning  on  the  proper  side,  unstrapped 
my  easel,  and  spread  out  the  contents  of 
my  trap  on  the  cusliions,  which  he  re- 
versed to  protect  from  waste  water  ;  and 
from  the  way  he  stepped  ashore,  so  that 
my  gondola  should  lie  perfectly  still, 
joining  later  a  group  of  children  who 
were  watching  me  from  the  doorway 
above.  (Half  an  hour  after  they  were 
laughing  at  his  stories,  the  two  young- 
est in  his  lap.)  A  considerate,  good- 
natured  fellow,  I  thought — this  gondo- 
lier of  mine — and  fond  of  children  ;  and 
I  kept  at  work. 

When  the  fisherman  awoke  and  came 
down  to  make  ready  his  boat  for  the 
morning,  and  I  began  the  customary 
protest  about  the  lowering  of  the  sail, 
thus  spoiling  my  sketch,  Espero  sprang 


up,  locked  his  arm  through  the  in- 
truder's and  led  him  gently  back  into 
the  house,  calling  to  me,  five  minutes 
thereafter  from  across  the  canal,  to  keep 
at  work  and  not  to  hurry,  as  the  fisher- 
man and  he  were  about  to  have  a  mouth- 
ful of  wine  together.  And  a  man  of  tact, 
too !  Really,  if  my  gondolier  devel- 
ops like  this,  I  shall  not  miss  Ingenio  so 
much. 

The  next  day  we  were  across  the  La- 
goon, and  the  day  following  up  the  Gui- 
decca  by  the  storehouses  where  the 
hghters  unload,  and  before  the  week 
was  out  I  had  fallen  into  my  old  habits 
and  was  sharing  my  breakfast  and  my 
cigarette-case  with  my  gondolier,  who, 
day  by  day,  won  his  way  by  some  new 
trait  of  usefulness  or  some  new  charm 
of  manner. 

Oh,  these  breakfasts  in  the  gondola 
in  the  early  morning  ;  the  soft,  fresh  air 
of  the  sea  in  your  face,  the  cool  plash 
of  the  water  in  your  ears !  On  the  floor 
of  the  boat,  smoking  hot,  rests  the  lit- 
tle copper  coffee-pot,  and  above,  in  the 
wooden  side-pockets,  your  store  of  fruit 
and  rolls.  With  what  a  waste  and  reck- 
lessness is  the  melon  split  and  quartered, 
and  the  half-eaten  crescents  thrown  over- 
board !  W^hat  savory  fish  !  What  delic- 
ious bread  !  And  yet  Espero  had  gath- 
ered them  up  at  a  caffe,  a  fruit-stand,  and 
a  baker's ;  and  a  bit  of  silver  no  larger 
than  my  thumb-nail  had  paid  for  it  all. 
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When  the  wind  freshens  and  the  boats 
from  Chioggia  begin  spreading  their 
sails,  Espero  turns  his  prow  toward  the 
Public  Garden — their  moo  ring-ground 
— and  we  follow  them  out  over  the  broad 
water  until  my  sketch-book  is  filled  with 
their  varying  forms  and  colors.  On  our 
way  back  we  board  the  wood  boats, 
drifting  in  with  the  tide,  or  land  un- 
der the  old  garden-walls  which  Espero 
scales,  regaining  the  gondola  loaded 
with  flowers,  which  he  festoons  over  the 
awning,  trailing  the  blossoming  vines  in 
the  water  behind.  Or  we  circle  about 
the  Salute,  composing  it  now  on  the 
right  with  some  lighter  boats  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  now  on  the  left,  with  the  Doga- 
na  and  the  stretch  of  palaces  beyond. 
Or  we  haunt  the  churches,  listening  to 
the  music,  or  follow  with  our  eyes  the 
slender,  graceful  Venetians  who  come 
and  go. 

In  all  these  rambles  there  was  one 
little,  crooked  canal  near  the  Salute 
that,  whatever  our  course,  Espero  always 
dodged  into.  Long  way  around  or  short 
way  over,  it  was  always  the  same.  Some- 
how Espero  must  get  into  this  water- 
way to  get  out  somewhere  else.  At  last 
I  caught  him.  She  wore  a  yellow  silk 
handkerchief  tied  under  her  pretty 
chin,  and  was  waving  her  hand  from  a 
balcony  filled  with  oleanders  high  up 
on  the  wall  of  a  crumbling  old  palace. 
These  were  our  days  ! 

Then  came  the  twihghts,  with  palace, 
tower,  and  dome  purple  against  the  fad- 
ing light,  and  the  canal  all  molten  gold, 
through  which  the  gondolas,  with  lamps 
alight,  glided  like  fire-flies. 

On  one  of  these  purple-laden  twi- 
lights we  had  floated  over  to  San  Gior- 
gio, moored  the  gondola  to  a  great  iron 
ring  in  the  water  -  soaked  steps  that 
might  once  have  held  a  slave-laden  gal- 
ley, and  had  sat  down  to  watch  the 
darkness  slowly  settle  over  the  dream- 
ing cit3\  Away  off  to  the  right  stood 
the  Campanile,  its  cone-shaped  top  pink 
and  gold,  while  behind,  against  the  deep- 
ening blue,  rose  its  almost  twin  tower. 

The  scene  awoke  all  the  old  memo- 
ries of  the  place,  and  I  began  talking  to 
Espero,  who  was  stretched  out  on  the 
marble  steps  below  me,  of  the  olden 
times  when  this  same  harbor  was  full  of 
ships  of  every  clime,  with  sails  of  gold 
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and  cargoes  of  spice,  and  of  the  great 
regattas,  and  the  two-decked  war  barges, 
with  slaves  double-banked  rowing  be- 
neath ;  and  from  this  to  the  wonderful 
Bucentaur,  the  Doge's  barge,  encrusted 
with  gold  like  the  model  we  had  seen 
at  the  Arsenal  the  day  before,  rowed 
by  members  of  the  Arsenalotti — a  sort 
of  guild  or  corporation  formed  of  the 
workmen  at  the  Arsenal.  How,  every 
year,  occurred  the  ceremony  of  the  Es- 
pousal of  the  Adriatic,  and  how,  when 
the  Bucentaur  returned  there  was  a 
grand  banquet,  at  which  the  Arsenalotti 
dined  at  public  expense,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  carrying  off  everything  on  the 
table — even  the  linen,  vessels,  and  glass. 

Espero's  attitude  and  face,  as  he  lis- 
tened, led  me  on.  He  had  an  odd  way 
of  lifting  his  eyebrows  quickly  when  I 
told  him  something  that  interested  him 
— a  questioning,  yet  deferential  expres- 
sion, which  I  generally  accepted  as  a 
tribute  to  my  superior  intelligence. 
He  never  formulated  it  in  words.  It 
was  only  one  of  the  many  flashes  that 
swept  over  his  face,  but  it  was  always  a 
grateful  encouragement. 

And  so,  with  the  glamour  of  the  scene 
about  me,  and  with  Espero's  eyes  fast- 
ened on  mine,  his  well-shaped  head  clear 
cut  against  the  fading  sky,  I  rambled  on, 
telling  him  of  those  things  I  thought 
would  please  him  the  most.  Of  how 
these  Arsenalotti  became  gondoliers, 
joining  the  Castellani — the  gondoliers 
at  that  time  being  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, the  Castellani,  who  wore  red  hoods, 
and  the  Nicolletti,  who  wore  black  hoods. 
Of  how  these  Castellani  were  aristocrats 
and  had  portioned  out  to  them  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  city  where  the  Doge 
lived,  his  residence  being  in  the  Plaza  of 
San  Marco  ;  while  the  Nicolletti  were 
publicans.  That,  besides  attending  to 
the  Doge  in  public,  many  of  these  Cas- 
tellani had  served  him  in  private,  thus 
being  of  great  service  to  the  state. 

Espero  Hstened  to  every  word,  raising 
his  head  and  looking  at  me  curiously 
when  I  mentioned  the  Castellani,  and 
laughing  outright  at  my  description  of 
the  banquet  tables  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arsenalotti.  Nothing  else  dropped  from 
his  lips  except  the  grim  remark  that  it 
he  had  lived  in  those  days  he  would,  per- 
haps, have  owned  his  own  gondola,  and 
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not  have  had  to  use  his  grandfather's, 
who  was  now  too  old  to  row.  I  remem- 
bered afterward  a  certain  thoughtful 
expression  overspread  his  face,  as  if 
my  talk  had  awakened  some  mem.ory  of 
his  own. 

A  passing  music  boat  cut  short  my 
dissertation,  and  in  a  moment  more  we 
were  following  in  its  wake^  threading 
our  way  in  and  out  of  the  tangle  of  gon- 
dolas massed  about  it.  Then  a  twist 
of  the  oar,  and  Espero  glided  along- 
side the  lantern-hung  barge  and  leaned 
over  to  speak  to  the  leader.  The  musi- 
cians were  going  to  the  Piazza,  would  I 
care  to  hear  them  sing  under  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs? 

In  five  minutes  we  had  picked  our 
way  through  the  labyrinth  of  surround- 
ing gondolas,  and  in  five  more  had  en- 
tered the  close,  narrow  canal,  where  the 
beautiful  bridge,  buttressed  by  two  great 
masses  of  gloom  —  the  palace  and  the 
prison  —  overhung  the  sluggish,  sullen 
water. 

There  is  never  a  lantern  now  along 
this  weird  and  grewsome  waterway. 
One  only  sees  the  twinkling  lamps  of 
the  gondolas,  like  will-o'-the-wisps,  drift 
past— the  boats  themselves  lost  in  the 
blackness  of  the  shadows  —  the  glim- 
mer of  the  pale  light  of  some  slow-mov- 
ing barge,  or  the  reflection  of  the  stars 
above.     All  else  is  dark  and  ghostly. 

The  music  boat  drifted  sideways,  and 
the  bass  viol,  who  was  standing,  twisted 
a  light  cord  through  an  iron  ring  in 
the  slimy,  ooze-colored  palace.  Espero 
drifted  against  the  opposite  wall — the 
prison. 

"What  shall  they  sing,  signor?" 

"As  you  please,  Espero." 

I  have  heard  the  Miserere  chanted  at 
dead  of  night  in  the  streets  of  an  old 
Italian  town,  the  flare  of  the  torches 
lighting  the  upturned  face  of  the  ghast- 
ly dead  ;  my  eyes  have  filled  when,  with 
knee  to  marble  floor,  I  have  listened  to 
the  pathos  of  its  harmonies  as  they 
sighed  through  the  many  -  pillared 
mosque  of  Cordova  ;  I  have  drunk  in 
its  cadences  in  curtained  alcoves  with 
the  breath  of  waving  fans  and  flash  of 
gems  about  me  ;  but  never  has  its  gran- 
deur and  majesty  so  stirred  my  imagina- 
tion and  entranced  my  soul  as  on  this 
niglit  in  Venice,  under  the  deep  blue  of 


the  soft  Italian  sky,  the  frowning,  blood- 
stained palace  above,  the  treacherous 
silent  water  beneath. 

I  could  stretch  out  my  hand  and  touch 
the  very  stones  that  had  coffined  the  liv- 
ing dead.  I  could  look  down  into  the 
same  depths  along  the  edge  of  the  water- 
soaked  marble  where  had  lain  the  head- 
less body,  with  sack  and  cord,  awaiting 
the  sure  current  of  the  changing  tide  ; 
and  from  my  cushions  in  the  hstening 
gondola  I  could  see,  high  up  against 
the  blue  in  the  starlight,  the  same  nar- 
row window  in  the  fatal  arch,  through 
which  the  hopeless  had  caught  their  last 
glimpse  of  light  and  life. 

When  the  last  low  strains  had  died 
away,  Espero  raised  himself  erect, 
walked  slowly  the  length  of  the  gon- 
dola, and,  bending  down,  said,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  emotion,  "  Signor,  did 
3^ou  hear  the  tramp  of  the  poor  feUows 
over  the  bridge,  and  the  moans  of  the 
men  dying  under  the  wall  ?  Holy  God ! 
Was  it  not  terrible  ?  " 

At  that  instant  the  barge  floated  past. 
I  looked  at  him  in  wonder — Espero's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears ! 


n. 


This  man  began  to  interest  me  in- 
tensely. Only  a  plain,  every-day,  Vene- 
tian gondolier,  in  a  blue  shirt,  and 
jjatched  at  that,  with  hardly  a  franc  he 
could  call  his  own — and  yet  there  was 
something  about  him  that  made  his 
presence  a  delight.  It  was  not  the 
graceful  swing  of  his  beautiful  body, 
nor  his  musical  laugh,  nor  his  honest 
kindness  to  every  human  being.  It  was 
rather  an  undefined,  courteous,  well- 
bred  independence. 

When  it  came  to  rowing  a  gondola,  it 
never  seemed  to  me  that  he  rowed  be- 
cause it  was  his  duty  and  his  livelihood. 
He  rowed  because  he  loved  it,  and  be- 
cause he  loved  the  sunshine  across  his 
face,  and  the  flash  of  the  water  on  his 
oar-blade,  and  the  swing  and  freedom 
of  it  all.  My  happening  to  be  a  passen- 
ger was  but  one  of  those  necessary  evils 
attending  the  earning  and  payment  of 
five  francs  a  day.  And  yet,  not  alto- 
gether an  evil ;  for  he  loved  me,  too,  as 
he  did  everything  else  that  brought  him 
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companionship  and  air  and  light  and 
life. 

Nothing  seemed  to  tire  him.  Day  or 
night,  or  all  night,  if  I  wished  it — for 
often  we  were  whole  nights  together  in 
the  soft  summer  air,  floating  back  to 
the  sleeping  city  in  the  gray  davm,  stop- 
ping to  listen  to  early  mass  at  the  Pieta, 
or  following  the  fruit  boats  or  fishermen 
in  from  the  Lido. 

And  thus  it  was  that  we  ransacked 
Venice  together  from  San  Giorgio  to 
Murano  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  every 
day  I  caught  some  fresh  glimpse  of  the 
sweetness  of  his  inner  nature,  and  every 
day  loved  him  the  better.  Nobody  could 
have  helped  it.  There  was  that  touch 
about  him  one  could  not  resist.  Once 
on  the  Guidecca,  when  the  sea  was  pol- 
ished steel  and  the  tide  turning  ebb, 
Espero  ran  the  gondola  up  under  the 
lee  of  a  melon-boat,  its  sail  limp  and 
useless  in  the  breathless  air,  sprang 
over  her  rail,  caught  the  oar  from  the 
captain — fagged  out  with  the  long  pull 
from  the  Lido — and  threw  his  weight 
against  the  drooping  blade.  And  all 
this  with  a  laugh  and  a  twist  of  his  foot 
in  pirouette,  as  if  it  was  the  merriest  fun 
in  the  world  to  save  a  tide  and  a  market 
for  a  man  he  had  never  seen  in  his  life 
before. 

On  another  morning  he  was  just  in 
time  to  save  Beppo  from  a  plunge  over- 
board—  old  Beppo  who  for  centuries 
(nobody  knows  liow  old  Beppo  is)  has 
hooked  his  staff  into  myriads  of  gondo- 
las landing  at  the  Salute  steps.  It  had 
happened  that  some  other  mediaeval 
ruin,  a  few  years  Beppo's  junior,  had 
crow^ded  the  old  man  from  his  place, 
and  Espero's  righteous  wrath  was  not 
appeased  until  he  had  driven  the  usurp- 
er from  the  plaza  of  the  church,  with 
the  parting  reminder  that  he  would 
break  every  bone  in  his  withered  old 
skin  if  he  ever  caught  him  there  again. 

And  yet,  with  all  my  opportunities 
for  intimacy,  I  really  got  no  nearer  to 
the  inner  side  of  Espero  than  the  day 
I  hired  him.  To  him  I  was  still  only 
the  painter  from  over  the  sea,  his  patron, 
to  whom  he  was  loyal,  good  -  natured, 
happy-hearted,  and  obliging  ;  but  noth- 
ing more.  Nothing  more  was  for  sale 
for  five  francs  a  day.  What  his  home 
or  life  might  be  outside   the   hours  I 


called  my  own,  I  knew  no  more  than 
of  the  hundred  other  gondoliers  who 
filled  the  canal  with  their  cries  and 
their  laughter.  The  one  sole  connect- 
ing link  was  the  pretty  Venetian  of  the 
little  crooked  canal,  who  waved  her 
hand  whenever  we  passed,  and  who  once 
tossed  down  a  spray  of  oleander  which 
fell  at  his  feet ;  and  yet  I  could  not 
even  have  found  her  doorway,  much 
less  have  told  her  name. 

This  troubled  me.  It  did  not  seem 
like  an  equal  exchange  of  confidences. 

One  beautiful,  bright  Sunday  morn- 
ing this  idea  took  possession  of  me. 
Espero  and  I  would  breakfast  together 
— blue  shirt,  patch,  and  all !  Not  as  w^e 
had  often  breakfasted  before  in  the  gon- 
dola under  the  shadow  of  a  palace,  or 
down  by  the  stalls  of  the  fruit  market ; 
but  at  the  great  Gaffe  Elorian,  in  the 
Piazza  of  San  Marco,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
high  noon,  in  the  midst  of  gold  em- 
broidered officers  with  clanking  swords 
and  waxed  mustaches,  and  ladies  of  high 
degree  in  dainty  gowns  and  veils. 

"  Leave  the  gondola,  Espero,  in  charge 
of  somebodv,  and  come  with  me  !  " 

We  twisted  our  way  through  the  nar- 
row slits  of  streets,  choked  with  awnings 
shading  groups  of  Venetians  sipping 
their  coffee,  dodged  under  an  archway, 
across  a  narrow  bridge,  and  so  out  up- 
on the  blinding,  baking  piazza,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  hurrying  figures, 
dogged  by  ink-spilled  shadows. 

*'  Breakfast  for  tw^o  !  "  I  said  to  the 
startled  waiter.  ''Take  the  seat  by  the 
window^  Espero ! " 

His  face  lighted  up,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  the  greatest  happiness  and  good- 
humor  overspread  it.  But  that  was  all. 
There  was  no  sign  of  humility  about 
him  ;  nothing  indicating  that  I  had  done 
him  a  kindness,  or  had  conferred  upon 
him  any  special  favor.  He  merely  point- 
ed to  himself,  and  then  to  the  seat,  as  if 
making  quite  sure,  saying,  "Me,  signor?" 
and  then  sat  himself  down,  spreading 
his  napkin,  and  all  with  the  air  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing 
ever\'  day  of  his  life. 

I  ordered  nearly  everything  on  the 
bill  of  fare.  Fish,  eggs,  salad,  broiled 
cutlet,  fruit,  even  a  bottle  of  Chianti, 
with  silk  tassels  on  its  neck.  Espero 
took  each  in  its  course  with  the  man- 
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ners  of  a  Chesterfield,  and  the  quiet  re- 
finement of  a  man  of  the  world. 

The  only  person  who  put  his  astonish- 
ment into  words  was  the  head  -  waiter, 
who  caught  his  breath  when  I  lighted 
Espero's  cigarette  myself,  recounting  to 
his  assistant  and  adding,  ''Ma  foi,  what 
funny  people  these  painters  ! " 

An  hour  later  we  were  again  afloat,  em- 
barking at  the  water-steps  of  the  Piazza. 

Just  here,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
all  our  intercourse,  I  noticed  a  change 
in  Espero's  bearing.  The  touch  of  hu- 
mility— it  had  been  only  a  trace,  and,  as 
I  always  knew,  only  assumed  that  I  might 
see  he  recognized  the  obHgation  of  five 
francs — even  that  slight  trace  was  gone. 

The  change  was  not  one  that  betokened 
presuming  familiarity,  as  if  all  social 
barriers  having  now  been  swept  away 
he  would  insist  upon  sharing  with  me 
everything  I  owned.  It  was  more  the 
manner  of  a  man  clothed  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  host ;  a  welcoming, 
generous,  appropriating  manner.  Here- 
tofore, when  I  had  stepped  into  the  gon- 
dola, Espero  invariably  ofi'ered  me  his 
bent  elbow  to  steady  myself;  but  now 
he  gave  me  his  hand. 

Furthermore,  he  did  not  wait  for  in- 
structions as  to  where  the  prow  of  the 
gondola  should  be  pointed.  He  said  in- 
stead : 

"  There  is  a  famous  old  Cortile  that  I 
must  show  you.  All  the  artists  paint  it. 
"We  will  go  now  !  " 

With  this  he  shot  past  our  custom- 
2ixy  landing  -  place,  entered  the  little, 
crooked  canal,  and  rounded  the  gondola 
in  front  of  an  old  marble  archway  cu- 
riously carv^ed. 

I  began  to  wonder  at  the  change  that 
had  come  over  him.  What  was  there 
about  this  Cortile?  If  everybody  had 
painted  it,  why  should  he  have  kept  it 
hidden  all  summer  from  me  ? 

Espero's  manner  at  this  landing  was,  if 
anything,  more  expressive  than  at  the 
last ;  for,  after  securing  the  gondola,  he 
waved  his  hand  graciously  and  led  me 
along  a  damp,  tunnel-like  passage,  un- 
til we  stepped  into  an  abandoned  clois- 
ter, once  the  most  beautiful  Cortile  in 
Venice. 

When  we  entered  the  sun  was  blazing 
against  the  opposite  wall,  the  nearer 
columns  standing  out  strong  and  dark. 


In  the  square,  bounded  by  the  low  wall 
supporting  the  pillars,  which  in  turn  sup- 
ported the  living  rooms  above,  climb- 
ing vines  and  grasses  ran  riot,  while  in 
the  centre  of  the  tangled  mass  of  weeds 
stood  an  old  covered  well,  at  which  a  girl 
was  filling  her  copper  water-pail. 

Espero  watched  my  delight  at  its  pict- 
uresqueness,  laughing  outright  at  my  de- 
termination to  begin  work  at  once,  and 
then,  with  great  deference,  led  me  to  a 
doorway  level  with  the  flagging  of  the 
mouldy  pavement.  Here  he  rang  a  bell 
hung  on  the  outside.  The  next  instant 
a  shutter  opened  above  and  a  pair  of 
black  eyes  peered  out  from  between 
some  pots  of  oleanders.  It  was  the 
same  face  I  had  seen  so  often  smiling  at 
Espero  from  an  upper  balcony  !  The 
cloister  evidently  abutted  on  the  little, 
crooked  canal.  This,  then,  was  what  he 
was  hiding  !  But  surely  he  could  not 
have  thought  that  I 

Another  moment  and  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  same  pretty  Venetian,  who 
ushered  us  into  a  square  hall  having  a 
broad  staircase  which  led  to  the  floor 
above.  Here,  on  the  wainscoted  walls, 
half-way  to  the  ceiling,  hung  a  collection 
of  old  portraits,  each  one  a  delight  to 
the  eye  of  a  painter.  They  were  of  men, 
costumed  in  the  time  of  the  later  Doges 
— one  in  scarlet  and  black,  another  in 
a  robe  of  deep  blue,  while  a  third  wore 
a  semi-military  uniform  and  carried  a 
short  sword. 

They  all  had  one  distinguishing  feat- 
ure— each  head  was  covered  by  a  bright 
red  hood. 

Espero  never  took  his  eyes  from  my 
face  as  I  looked  about  in  astonishment, 
not  even  long  enough  to  salute  the 
pretty  Venetian  who  stood  smiHng  at 
his  side. 

"  Who  lives  here,  Espero  ?  " 

*'  My  grandfather,  signor,  who  is  very 
old,  lives  on  this  floor.  My  Uttle  wife, 
Mariana,"  turning  to  the  pretty  Vene- 
tian, "  and  I  live  on  the  floor  above  ; " 
and  he  kissed  the  girl  on  the  forehead 
and  laid  her  hand  in  mine. 

"And  these  portraits " 

"Are  some  of  the  famous  gondoliers 
of  old.  This  one  was  chief  of  the  Arse- 
nalotti,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Doge." 

"  And  the  others  V  '* 
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Espero's  eyes  twinkled,  and  a  quizzi-  *'  These  are  all  my  ancestors,  signor. 
cal,  half-triumphant  smile  broke  over  We  have  been  gondoliers  for  two  hun- 
his  face.  dred  years.     I  am  a  Castellani  !  " 


A   CHARGE   FOR   FRANCE. 


By  John  Heard,  Jr, 


I. 


[JRING  his  stay  in  the 
United  States  Maurice  de 
Saint  Brissac  was  a  great 
favorite  among  women  ; 
among  men  he  was  cor- 
respondingly disliked. 
The  former  believed  that  the  mask  rep- 
resented the  man,  a  kind  of  man  they  did 
not  often  meet  among  homespun  Amer- 
icans, and  to  the  more  romantic  he 
seemed  to  be  a  grand  seigneur  of  the  race 
Vandyck  painted  so  well,  and  who  had 
stepped  down  from  his  frame  in  some 
national  gallery  to  criticise  the  progress 
of  the  world  since  his  day.  The  latter 
envied  his  success,  and,  because  of  it,  re- 
sented the  superiority  evinced  in  many 
ways  by  this  man  who  was  so  different 
from  themselves.  In  a  way  it  soothed 
their  wounded  pride  to  call  him  a  prig. 
But  he  was  better  than  that.  He  did 
not  believe  in  the  stage  business  of  his 
time.  It  was  antiquated  and  often  ridic- 
ulous. It  was  insincere.  It  was  very 
largely  "  pose."  At  the  same  time  fam- 
ily traditions,  the  "honor  of  the  name," 
the  prestige  of  nobility,  combined  with 
wealth,  demanded  this  sacrifice,  against 
which  all  the  finer  instincts  of  the  man 
rebelled.  For  Saint  Brissac  was  a  good 
man,  as  good  men  go  now^adays,  and  a 
good  deal  of  a  man.  Had  he  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Smith,  Jones,  or  Robin- 
son, and  been  compelled  to  w^ork  for  his 
living,  he  might  have  achieved  even  more 
than  were  enough  to  satisfy  himseK,  and 
make  him  one  of  the  few  Smiths,  Joneses, 
or  Robinsons  whose  success  has  proved 
an  incentive  to  subsequent  generations 
of  that  name.  Unfortunately  he  was 
reared  as  a  hot-house  plant,  and  he  re- 
spected the  responsibilities  of  his  posi- 
tion too  highly  to   sacrifice  them  to  a 


better  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  inher- 
ited, at  second  hand,  from  a  New-Eng- 
land grandmother.  Indeed  there  was 
in  his  composition  just  enough  of  the 
old  Puritan  granite  to  leaven  the  enjoy- 
ment which  might  have  followed  his  ap- 
parently easy  successes  in  more  than  one 
field. 

The  life  of  such  men  is  certainly  not 
an  enviable  one.  Their  ego  counts  for 
naught  until  they  are  released  from  the 
bondage  of  training,  and  then  it  is  too 
late  for  the  natural  and  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  man  that  might  have  been. 
Saint  Brissac's  father  admired  the  type 
of  w^hich  M.  de  Camors  is  the  literary 
exponent,  and,  coitte  que  coute,  his  son 
should  be  such  a  parfait  gentilhomme. 

Maurice  was  nearly  twenty-two  when 
the  oli  gentleman  retired  from  this 
stage,  and  the  prison -door  was  open. 
He  looked  out,  and  to  his  amazement 
looked  out  upon  a  world  of  men  and 
women — a  species  to  which  he  would 
fain  belong,  yet  one  whose  life  was  in- 
compatible with  his  training. 

"  It  is  a  crime,"  he  said  to  himself ; 
"and  I  feel  like  a  Chinese w^oman  whose 
feet  have  been  so  long  compressed  that 
she  cannot  walk.  I  have  been  brought 
up  for  a  world  that  ceased  to  exist  in 
'89.     Shall  I  go  on  ?     Can  I  go  back  ?  " 

In  his  milieu  it  was  impossible  to  go 
back,  so  he  drifted  along,  taking  infinite 
pains  to  accomphsh,  in  the  most  correct 
manner,  many  things  which  he  despised. 
It  was  nineteenth  century  to  be  bad,  and 
he  made  people  believe  that  he  was  bad. 
After  his  emancipation  he  travelled 
through  Europe  and  leaiTied  something, 
viz.,  that  the  perfection  at  which  his 
father  aimed,  and  to  which  he  had  en- 
deavored to  educate  his  son,  was  a  very 
second-rate  perfection,  entirely  out  of 
date,  and  more  often  to  be  condemned 
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than  praised.  One  day  this  conviction 
became  enough  of  a  certainty  to  warrant 
immediate  action.  Several  young  men 
were  writing  a  collective  letter  of  invita- 
tion at  the  club,  and  there  arose  some 
slight  discussion  as  to  the  use  of  the 
subjunctive. 

"  I  may  be  wrong,  tr^s  cher"  said  his 
contestant,  "  but  Musset's  apology  is 
good  enough  for  me.  A  gentleman 
should  never  write  French  well  enough 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  professional." 

"  Our  code  of  honor  is  written  in 
French,"  retorted  Saint  Brissac.  "Per- 
haps you  think  a  gentleman  has  the 
same  inherited  privilege  of  ignorance  in 
that  field." 

"The  grammar  of  honor  is  written  in 
blood,  not  in  ink.  Heraldry,  sir,  is  a 
fine  science,"  rephed  his  opponent. 

"  Then,  if  it  meet  youi*  pleasure,"  Saint 
Brissac  answered,  bowing  low,  "  we  will 
compare  arms  on  a  field  vert^  under  a 
bend  azur." 

"  What  nonsense,  what  nonsense  ! " 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  left  the  club. 
"  And  to  think  that  for  such  absolute 
inanities  two  human  beings  must  stand 
against  one  another,  sword  in  hand,  and 
each  endeavor,  as  a  duty,  to  cut  the 
other's  throat.     Pshaw  !  " 

The  next  step  was  obvious,  with  the 
result  that  Saint  Brissac,  though  one  of 
the  best  swordsmen  in  Paris,  blundered 
to  the  extent  of  fatally  wounding  his  ad- 
versarv^  Publicly  he  could  not  afford  to 
be  more  than  annoyed  at  his  careless- 
ness ;  at  bottom,  however,  he  was  sin- 
cerely grieved,  and  made  a  vow  never 
again  to  use  weapons  except  in  self-de- 
fence or  in  service  of  his  country  ;  and  he 
then  resolved  to  visit  America,  where  a 
discussion  about  spelling  did  not  neces- 
sarily involve  a  funeral. 

At  the  club,  as  in  society,  the  deci- 
sion was  received  with  consternation. 
Maurice  made  pretty  speeches  ;  the 
Figaro  repeated  them  and  quoted  the 
admiring  answers  and  comments  of 
that  exceedingly  self-complacent  colei^ie 
commonly  called  Tout  Paris,  an  epithet 
which,  in  their  ignorance  of  foreign 
idioms,  they  fondly  believe  to  mean  the 
whole  intellectual  world.  There  were 
farewell  dinners  of  course ;  the  most 
brilliant  being  that  given  by  the  Junior 
Jockey,   where  Saint  Brissac  made   his 


last  and  best  speech.  To  an  audience 
of  a  certain  character  the  occasion  was 
an  impressive  one.  The  majority  of  the 
guests  still  thought  of  America  as  their 
ancestors  had  thought  of  Louisiana,  and 
to  them  Saint  Brissac  was  a  modern  La 
Salle.  They  toasted  him,  bespeeched 
him,  cheered  him,  mourned  him ;  and  so 
prone  are  we  to  allow  our  desires  the 
gratification  of  prettily  worded  well- 
wishes  run  amuck,  that  he  was  really 
moved,  despite  the  more  sane  criticism 
of  his  reason.  He  went  away  early,  and 
one  of  the  guests  of  the  evening,  a  3'oung 
American,  named  Joe  Sargent,  overtook 
him  on  the  stairs.  The  men  knew  each 
other  slightly,  and  sauntered  together 
down  the  rue  de  Kivoli. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,"  the  French- 
man said,  with  a  sigh,  "it  is  very  hard 
to  say  good-by  without  showing  one's 
emotions  !  " 

There  was  an  amused  look  in  Sar- 
gent's eyes,  and  for  a  moment  he 
checked  himself.  Then  turning  sud- 
denty,  as  though  the  temptation  were 
too  great  to  resist : 

"  I  should  think  so,"  he  answered, 
smiling.  "But  it  seems  impossible  to 
do  so  without  creating  the  impression 
of  being  either  a  damned  fool  or  a  hum- 
bug— at  least  according  to  our  ideas." 

Saint  Brissac  stepped  and  looked  up 
with  a  puzzled  frown  into  the  honest, 
laughing  face  a  few  inches  above  his 
own. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  and 
holding  out  his  hand,  "  it  is  a  new  sen- 
sation to  have  the  truth  told  one  in  that 
way ;  but  I  believe  you  meant  it  right. 
Indeed  I  beHeve  you  are  right.  I  am 
going  to  your  country,  and  it  is  well 
I  should  become  accustomed  to  your 
ways.  I  suppose,"  he  continued,  in- 
terrogatively, "  that  I  shall  often  hear 
the  truth  as  frankly  expressed  ?  " 

"Why,"  Sargent  replied,  laughing, 
"if  you  are  going  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, as  you  said  this  evening,  you  will 
probably  hear  plenty  of  plain  talk — if 
that's  what  you  mean.  I  am  on  my  way 
there  myself  for  a  couple  of  months' 
shooting,"  he  added,  after  a  few  reflec- 
tive puffs  at  his  cigar.  "  Won't  you 
join  our  party?  I  might  put  you  up 
to  a  thing  or  two — and,  frankly,  I  think 
you  need  it." 
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To  all  outward  appearances  two  more 
dissimilar  men  never  shook  hands,  yet 
this  dissimilarity  was  largely  one  of 
manner.  At  bottom  they  had  much  in 
common.  Both  were  men  ;  both  were 
gentlemen,  and  both  believed  that  what- 
ever a  gentleman  attempted  he  should 
carry  out  well,  and  without  evident  ef- 
fort. There  was  much  in  the  behavior 
of  the  one  that  astonished  the  other 
and  delighted  his  sense  of  humor.  But, 
after  all,  if  the  Saxon  did  occasionally 
laugh  at  the  Latin,  and  vice  versa,  they 
were  merely  doing  as  individuals  what 
their  respective  races  had  done  for  cen- 
turies, and  this  did  not  in  any  way  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  close  friends 
as  they  came  to  know  each  other  better. 

n. 

A  YEAK  later,  in  July,  1870,  Joe  Sar- 
gent was  seated  before  the  black,  emp- 
ty fireplace  in  his  New  York  rooms, 
gloomily  pulling  at  his  pipe.  The  last 
comic  papers  and  a  couple  of  railroad 
novels  littered  the  floor  around  his 
chair,  and  before  him  a  large  map  of 
Mexico,  half  on  his  knees,  half  on  the 
carpet,  concealed  a  pile  of  crumpled 
papers — chiefly  notes  written  on  dainty 
sheets  of  various  tints.  It  was  dusk  al- 
ready, and  through  the  open  screened 
windows  the  vulgar  noises  of  the  city 
came  up  more  softly,  in  jerks,  like  the 
last  lapping  of  an  ebb-tide;  for  the 
hours  of  business  were  over,  and  the  city 
business  of  pleasure  is  dull  at  midsum- 
mer. 

In  the  square  below,  an  Italian  organ- 
grinder  was  massacring  "Santa  Lucia" 
for  the  twentieth  time,  and  a  weary, 
perfunctory  sort  of  an  execution  it  was. 
But  of  all  this  Sargent  was  oblivious,  as 
he  had  been  of  the  more  angry,  irritat- 
ing, noon-day  street  sounds  ;  and  he 
continued  to  pull  at  his  brier  mechan- 
ically, as  though  it  were  stiU  alight.  In 
his  left  hand,  that  hung  over  the  arm 
of  the  chair,  he  held  a  flat,  Kussia- 
leather  case,  perhaps  a  photograph- 
frame,  which  he  quietly  slipped  into  his 
pocket  as  his  bell  rang. 

*'Come  in!"  he  cried  out,  jumping 
up  and  moving  a  few  steps  toward  the 
door.  "  Ah  !  Maurice,  is  it  you  ?  I  am 
glad  to  see  you." 


"  Ce  cher  Joe !  "  the  other  answered, 
running  up  and  embracing  him.  "I 
have  only  just  arrived  in  town,  this 
noon  in  fact,  and  heard  at  the  club  that 
you  were  here.  I  came  at  once,  as  you 
see  ;  to  say  bonjour  first,  amuse  you  for 
half  an  hour,  and  bid  you  good-by — 
probably  forever." 

" Probably  forever?  " 

"  Yes ;  Napoleon  has  declared  war 
against  Bismarck  ;  the  news  is  not  known 
yet,  but  I  have  been  privately  advised, 
and  sail  by  the  next  steamer.  Joe,  what 
I  am  going  to  say  will  sound  very 
foolish,  even  unmanly,  to  you.  I  know 
that  a  great  many  men  come  back  from 
the  war,  but  not  as  many  as  go  into  it 
— except  perhaps  on  the  pension-lists ; 
and  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  shall  be 
buried  on  my  first  battle-field.  Don't 
laugh  at  me  for  the  presentiment.  Un- 
der other  circumstances  I  know  it  would 
not  sound  well.  But  father  and  son  for 
many  generations,  in  fact,  from  Agin- 
court  to  Inkermann,  every  Saint  Brissac 
has  died  in  the  field  —  generally  in  his 
first  engagement,  always  in  lus  first 
campaign." 

"Well,  that's  a  fine  record,"  his  friend 
interrupted.    ^' Dulce  et  decorum,     .     ." 

"To  be  sure  !  "  the  other  answered, 
in  his  usual  trenchant  way.  "It  is 
an  eminently  correct  sentiment,  and 
proves  that  the  gay  poet  was  a  gentle- 
man as  weU  as  a  philosopher.  Give  me 
a  cigar,  will  you,  Joe?  To  tell  you 
the  honest  truth,  mon  ami,''  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  short  pause,  and  walking 
slowly  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  "  I  am  more  deeply  moved  by  the 
news  of  this  war  than  I  can  express  to 
you  in  words.  I  have  lived  in  Ger- 
many, as  you  know,  and  have  looked  into 
their  military  resources — superficially,  of 
course,  as  an  amateur  like  myself  natu- 
rally would.  But  I  saw  enough  to  make 
me  feel  that  France  is  going  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  one  of  the  most  appalling 
disasters  ever  recorded  in  history.  It 
is  that  conviction  that  takes  me  over 
there  ;  for,  it  goes  without  saying,  I 
have  no  great  sympathy  with  the  Bona- 
partists.  We  owe  them  nothing.  But 
France  will  need  every  arm  in  the  Em- 
pire, mine  among  the  rest.  I  tell  you, 
Joe,  this  declaration  of  war  is  the  most 
stupendous  of  all  the  foUies  that  have 
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distinguished  this  glorious  Second  Em- 
pire. It  is  Napoleon  le  Petit,  whose 
glory  is  a  little  moonshine  reflected 
from  the  sun  of  Austerlitz,  against  Bis- 
marck the  Great.  I  wish  all  Frenchmen 
had  studied  and  remembered  the  mean- 
ing of  Sadowa  as  well  as  I  have  !  How- 
ever, Joe,"  he  continued,  resuming  his 
lighter  manner,  "■  all  this  interests  you 
only  as  an  outsider,  and  it  is  puerile  of 
me  to  talk  in  this  strain.  My  place  is  a 
horse's  length  ahead  of  my  men.  1  will 
not  say  good-by  now,  for  you  must  come 
and  see  me  off — day  after  to-morrow,  at 
ten  in  the  morning — the  Provence.  Au 
revoir,  then." 

After  his  friend's  departure  Sargent 
lighted  another  pipe  and  sat  down  to 
think.  Once  or  twice  he  glanced  in- 
quiringly at  the  httle  leather  case,  but 
without  opening  it.  When  the  pipe 
was  smoked  out,  he  rose  with  a  jump, 
swept  all  his  letters  into  a  drawer, 
threw  the  leather  case  on  top  of  them 
all,  and  turned  the  key.  He  glanced  at 
the  clock.  "  By  Jove  !  "  he  exclaimed 
"  after  nine.  I  must  get  a  bite  of  some- 
thing." 

At  the  club,  and  while  waiting  for  his 
dinner,  he  scribbled  down  memoranda 
on  the  back  of  the  bill  of  fare,  an  oc- 
cupation which  he  kept  up  between 
courses  and  while  smoking  his  cigar 
over  his  coffee.  Someone  looked  in  at 
the  door  and  called  out  to  him. 

**  HeUo,  Sargent !  WiU  you  join  us 
to-night  ?  "  and  he  made  a  gesture  as 
though  dealing  cards. 

"  Come  over  here  a  minute,  Durand," 
he  answered.  "  No,  I  shall  not  join  you 
to-night,  I  have  lots  to  do.  But  I'll 
match  you  for  a  dollar." 

The  coins  spun  and  Sargent  lost. 

"  I  thought  so  !  "  he  said  aloud  as  he 
stared  at  the  silver  piece.  "  Well,  Du- 
rand, old  man,  the  devil  always  gets  his 
due — one  way  or  another."  He  rose, 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  laughed 
bitterly  as  he  left  the  room,  while  the 
other  said  to  himself  : 

"  I  never  saw  Sargent  drunk  before. 
Something  must  have  gone  wrong, 
surely.     I  wonder  what  it  was." 

A  few  hours  later  the  big  steamer 
swung  clear  of  the  dock,  and  Saint  Bris- 
sac  stood  at  the  rail  scanning  the  line  of 
waving  handkerchiefs  through  his  single 


eyeglass.  Sargent  had  not  appeared, 
and  his  friend  felt  deeply  disappointed. 
Joe  was  his  only  American  friend — the 
only  person  in  fact  to  whom  he  had  con- 
fided his  intention  of  sailing.  In  the 
promiscuous  mob  of  travellers  he  seemed 
to  be  the  sole  one  whom  nobody  had 
come  to  bid  "  God-speed,"  and  he  felt 
both  lonely  and  depressed. 

They  were  in  mid-stream  now,  headed 
for  the  ocean,  and  the  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson,  half -screened  by  a  veil  of  golden 
mist,  receded  gradually  into  the  horizon. 
The  harbor,  alive  vrith  screaming  tugs 
and  ferry-boats,  looked  its  loveliest. 
The  slow  quivering  of  the  floating  city, 
freshly  painted,  and  gleaming  red,  white, 
black,  and  gold,  in  the  wet  sunlight, 
lulled  one  agreeably  into  a  state  of  po- 
etic contemplation.  But  on  Saint  Bris- 
sac  these  soothing  influences  were  lost, 
and  he  said  to  himself  bitterly  : 

*'  C'est  tonjours  la  meme  rengatne ! 
And  friendship  is  the  same  the  world 
over — a  matter  of  convenience  or  oppor- 
tunity— just  as  love  is  a  matter  of  jux- 
taposition.    This  fellow  whom     .     .     ." 

Someone  touched  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  he  turned  to  look  into  the  pleas- 
ant smiUng  face  of  the  man  he  was  revil- 
ing. 

"  Joe  ! "  he  cried  out,  joyfully,  "  C'est 
toi !  "  And  somewhat  to  the  edification 
of  the  surrounding  groups  of  passen- 
gers he  embraced  him  joyfully. 

''You  were  late  and  got  left?"  he 
asked  as  they  sat  down  on  the  wet  rail- 
bench. 

Sargent  shook  his  head  and  held  out 
his  brawny  right  arm.  "  For  France  !  " 
he  said,  smiling. 

"  Do  you  reaUy  mean  it  ?  " 

"Why  not,  Maurice?  You  said 
France  needed  every  arm  she  could  get. 
Well,  here  is  one.  What  on  earth  have 
I  got  to  do  in  the  world  ?  A  man  can- 
not always  be  hunting,  or  fishing,  or 
travelling,  dioing  at  the  club  and  going 
to  the  theatre." 

"  Or  into  society  ?  " 

"Isn't  it  much  the  same  thing  ?'* 

It  was  so  unlike  Sargent  to  make  a 
remark  that  smacked  ever  so  little  of 
bitterness  that  Saint  Brissac  looked  up 
quickly,  and  before  his  sharp,  intelli- 
gent scrutiny  the  other  turned  away 
with   an  awkward  smile.     After  a  mo- 
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ment  of  silence  the  Frenchman  laid  his 
hand  on  Sargent's  arm,  and  said,  very 
gently,  in  a  voice  that  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy more  perfectly  than  could  any 
words : 

"An  arm  for  France,  .  .  .  Joe? 
France  is  sometimes  typified  by  an  eagle, 
sometimes  by  a  flag,  and  sometimes  by  a 
goddess.  There  is  always  a  woman  in 
the  case." 

Sargent  made  no  answer,  and  neither 
again  alluded  to  the  subject. 

m. 

A  FEW  weeks  later,  on  the  morning  of 
the  famous  6th  of  August,  the  two  friends 
were  riding  side  by  side  through  the 
cool,  green  shade  of  the  Haguenau  for- 
est. In  their  search  for  General  Du- 
hesme  they  had  passed  around  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  French  army  and  were 
continuing  their  quest  in  a  somewhat 
aimless  way  through  a  country  already 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Now  and  then, 
as  they  peered  into  the  green  depths  of 
foliage  they  caught  the  glint  of  a  rifle 
barrel  and  a  glimpse  of  a  franc-tireur's 
blouse.  Sometimes  the  color  of  their 
amaranth  breeches,  for  they  wore  un- 
dress staff  uniform,  seemed  to  reassure 
their  would-be  slayer,  and  he  stepped 
on  to  the  road  to  ask  what  might  be  the 
news  of  the  day ;  and  in  turn  they  asked 
information  as  to  their  way.  Positive 
advice  they  never  received.  "It  might 
be  this,  it  might  be  that,  .  .  .  but 
again — "  and  everywhere  they  were  con- 
fronted by  the  fatal  ignorance  of  facts 
and  places,  which  contributed  as  much 
as  any  other  cause  to  the  misfortunes 
culminating  at  Sedan. 

The  shadow  of  impending  disaster  lay 
heavy  on  the  land,  and  the  nearer  they 
approached  the  seat  of  war,  the  darker 
it  grew. 

In  Paris  all  was  confusion,  A  hundred 
conflicting  despatches  were  received 
daily  at  the  War  Department,  but  only 
the  most  encouraging  were  sent  out  for 
publication.  The  probability  of  an  in- 
vasion had  never  been  contemplated,  and 
all  the  plans  of  the  French  were  drawn 
up  on  the  basis  of  a  march  to  Berlin.  A 
defensive  campaign  was  such  an  improb- 
ability that  the  French  had  never  con- 


sidered it  as  a  possible  contingency. 
The  classes  in  Paris  knew  enough  to  be 
anxious,  but  the  masses  interpreted  such 
news  as  was  doled  out  to  them  accord- 
ing to  their  own  desires,  and  studied 
the  map  of  Germany  with  pathetic  ign-o- 
rance.  Many  a  concierge  and  his  wife 
invested  a  few  laboriously  saved  francs 
in  a  large  map  of  Prussia,  and  planted 
red-headed  pins  where  they  believed 
their  son  ought  now  to  be.  Wissem- 
bourg  had  not  been  fought,  and  in  the 
story  of  the  first  skirmishes  the  facts 
had  been  colored  with  more  than  po- 
etical license.  The  axiom  of  the  day 
was  simply  that  France  was  invincible. 
Hence,  if  a  battle  had  been  fought,  the 
enemy  must  have  been  routed  ;  if  not 
routed,  at  least  defeated  ;  if  not  defeat- 
ed, and  this  interpretation  of  the  news 
was  improbably  conservative,  the  Prus- 
sians had  been  checked.  Such  a  neutral 
result  aroused  the  contempt  of  the  dis- 
putatious plebs.  In  the  cafes,  in  the 
brasseries,  on  extemporized  platforms, 
the  long  down-trampled  hydra  of  repub- 
licanism raised  its  heads,  snarled  loudly, 
angrily,  at  the  evident  degeneracy  of 
the  French  army,  and  predicted — nay, 
clamored  for — the  fall  of  the  Empire. 
And  they  builded  better  than  they  knew, 
for  the  degringolade  was  at  hand. 

Arriving  in  the  midst  of  such  confu- 
sion. Saint  Brissac  had  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  pass  for  his  friend 
Sargent's  American  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition ;  still  less  in  obtaining  for  both  a 
stafi' appointment  at  large,  which  would 
allow  them  to  choose  their  own  fighting 
ground.  This  was  totall}'  at  variance 
with  any  existing  army  regulations,  but 
Saint  Brissac  had  such  influential  friends 
that  the  favors  he  requested  were  con- 
ferred with  a  celerity  that  impHed  a  fear 
of  non-acceptance  on  his  part.  Good 
men  seemed  suddenly  to  have  become 
scarce  in  France. 

On  the  eve  of  their  departure  from 
Paris  Saint  Brissac  went  up  to  Sargent's 
room  and  brought  him  his  uniform. 
Joe  looked  up  from  the  map  he  was 
studying  and  noticed  that  his  friend  was 
very  pale. 

"Any  news? "he  asked,  in  his  char- 
acteristically careless  way. 

"  Yes  ;  we  start  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  staff  officers.     I'll  tell  you  about  it 
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on  the  way,"  Saint  Brissac  answered. 
Then  he  added,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  he  nervously  paced  the  room : 
"  The  enemy  is  in  France.  But,  Joe, 
I  suppose  you  cannot  understand  what 
that  means  to  me." 

Sargent  replied,  phlegmatically : 
*'Well,  if  the  enemy  is  in  France,  the 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  drive  him  out." 
As  he  raised  his  eyes  he  was  struck  with 
the  expression  of  anguish  on  Saint  Bris- 
sac's  face.  "  Come,  Maurice,"  he  said, 
rising  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  friend's 
shoulder,  "things  always  seem  worse  on 
the  day  before.  When  we  are  out  there 
and  get  to  work,  you'll  see  everything 
in  a  different  light.  Brace  up,  old  man  ! 
If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  why,  we  can 
continue  this  little  trip  together,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  away  into  the  happy 
hunting-grounds." 

"  What  a  blessing  you  are,  Joe,"  the 
other  answered,  suddenly  smiUng  and 
looking  up  at  the  square,  rugged  face 
of  his  companion.  "The  indifference 
and  carelessness  which  we  learn  to  as- 
sume are  perfectly  natural  to  you  ;  and 
what  a  difference  there  is  between  the 
genuine  and  the  imitation  article !  I 
assure  you  it  does  me  more  good  to  lis- 
ten to  you  for  five  minutes  than  to  spend 
an  hour  at  the  War  Department  and  hear 
the — I  suppose  you  would  call  it  hur- 
rahing— of  a  lot  of  men,  clever  men  too, 
who  are  trying  to  hide  the  truth  behind 
a  screen  of  traditional  conventionalities 
and  phrases.  Have  you  ever  seen  any 
fighting,  Joe  ?" 

"  You  would  hardly  call  it  fighting,  I 
suppose,"  Sargent  answered,  laughing. 
"  I  served  through  a  couple  of  Apache 
campaigns,  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  so  I 
do  know  what  a  bullet  sounds  like  when 
it  passes  an  inch  or  two  away — and  that 
is  a  trick  those  Apache  bullets  have.  I 
guess  I'll  do  well  enough,  Maurice,  be- 
cause," he  continued,  with  a  drop  in  his 
voice,  "  because  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  don't  care  a  d how  it  all 

turns  out.  In  a  tight  corner  it  helps  a 
man  to  know  that  he  has  no  family  re- 
sponsibilities ;  no  letters  to  read  over 
at  the  last  minute,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Johnny  Steens,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  killed  in  one  of  our  brushes  with  the 
Indians,  used  to  say  that  he  should  pre- 
fer to  start  out  as  a  foundUng,  with  just 


money  enough  to  make  a  start  as  a  Gil 
Bias  or  some  such  picaro.  1  guess  there 
is  something  in  that.  A  feUow  could  af- 
ford to  take  big  chances  then  and  have 
lots  of  fun.  WeU,  you  say  we're  off  in 
the  morning,  eh?  Suppose,  then,  we 
quit  swapping  lies  and  get  ready." 

Their  journey  from  Paris  to  the  front 
was  a  horrible  nightmare  to  Saint  Bris- 
sac ;  a  stern  disillusion  to  Sargent.  For, 
though  he  modestly  alluded  to  his  cam- 
paigns in  Arizona  and  Sonora  as  mere 
hunting  trips,  he  had  there  received 
such  training  and  such  correct  critical 
insight  as  well-organized  campaigns  of- 
ten fail  to  give.  It  was  apparent  to  him 
that  disorder  was  everywhere  the  order 
of  the  day  ;  confusion  and  ignorance  the 
watchwords.  Saint  Brissac  bit  his  mus- 
tache in  despair.  Joe  smoked  grimly ; 
but  neither  spoke.  They  understood 
each  other  and  there  was  nothing  to  say. 

The  morning  was  wellnigh  noon  be- 
fore they  found  the  old  general,  seated 
under  a  tree  on  a  knoll  overlooking  a 
part  of  the  battle-field.  In  a  little  hol- 
low behind,  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Cui- 
rassiers stood  dismounted  by  their 
horses,  and  still  further  back  two  squad- 
rons of  the  Sixth  Lancers  halted  at  ease. 
A  mile  and  a  half  away  the  picturesque 
little  village  of  Morsbronn  lay  across  the 
plain,  like  a  brown  lizard,  quivering  in 
the  intense  heat.  To  the  left  the  deep 
booming  of  the  artillery  alternated  with 
the  sharp,  snarling  tattoo  of  the  musket- 
ry. The  distant  clumps  of  woods  were 
cushioned  with  rounded  clouds  of  smoke 
that  dissolved  slowly,  and  hung  in  shreds 
across  the  tree-tops.  Here  and  there, 
through  the  fields  of  hops,  broken  black 
lines  advanced  and  patches  of  red  reced- 
ed. Fifty  thousand  Frenchmen  were 
losing  a  battle  against  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  Germans.  But  the  fight 
was  yet  only  at  its  height,  and,  though 
the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
the  defeated  were  not  yet  beaten,  nor 
the  conquerors  victorious. 

Just  outside  of  the  circle  of  staff  offi- 
cers Saint  Brissac  and  Sargent  dismount- 
ed, threw  their  reins  to  an  orderly,  and 
stepped  up  to  where  the  general  stood. 

"Do  you  bring  orders?"  he  asked, 
without  taking  his  field-glass  from  his 
eyes. 

"  No,  sir  ;    we  come  to  take  them," 
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Saint  Brissac  answered,  as  he  handed  a 
letter  to  the  general. 

"Why,  Maurice,  is  it  you?"  the  old 
gentleman  exclaimed  as  he  wrung  the 
soldier's  hand.  "  How  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  !     AVhat  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

*'  My  friend  Mr.  Sargent  and  I,  gen- 
eral, crave  the  honor  of  a  charge  with 
you." 

"  Charge  ?  "  the  old  soldier  answered, 
testily.  "  Who  the  devil  told  you  we 
were  going  to  charge  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,  general.  What  else 
were  cuirassiers  made  for  ?  " 

"  Quite  right,  my  boy,  quite  right.  It 
was  so  up  to  Waterloo  ;  but  everything 
seems  to  be  wrong  to-day.  Later,  per- 
haps, we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  doing 
our  duty."  Then  calling  to  his  chief 
staff  officer  he  said  to  him,  "  These  gen- 
tlemen will  ride  with  the  Eighth." 

"  In  what  capacity,  general?  " 

"Privates,"  answered  Saint  Brissac, 
promptly. 

The  general  waved  his  hand  in  acqui- 
escence and  said  kindly:  ''Nous  nous 
reverrons — peut-ttre  !  " 

As  they  were  about  to  move  away  a 
couple  of  bullets  sang  through  the  trees 
above  them,  and  their  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  group  of  Prussians  emerg- 
ing from  an  apple  orchard  about  six 
hundred  yards  away.  A  mounted  offi- 
cer, a  few  steps  ahead  of  his  men,  exam- 
ined the  French  through  his  glasses  and 
directed  the  fire  of  the  sharpshooters. 
Somewhat  to  the  contemptuous  aston- 
ishment of  the  French  officers  Sargent 
had  dropped  behind  a  rock  as  the  first 
bullet  pinged  above  him,  and  a  second 
later  the  sharp,  stinging  report  of  his 
45-90  rang  out  twice.  When  the  smoke 
had  cleared  they  saw  a  riderless  horse 
galloping  aw^ay,  and  before  the  suddenly 
deserted  orchard  wall,  two  dark  things 
lying  on  the  road.  Sargent  had  raised 
himself  on  one  knee  and  was  quietly  re- 
placing his  two  spent  cartridges. 

"  Matin  !  Monsieur  Sargent,"  the  gen- 
eral exclaimed.  "  You  do  not  speak  of- 
ten, but,  when  you  do,  your  words  are  to 
the  point ! " 

Joe  laughed  as  he  straightened  him- 
self, still  cautiously  scanning  the  woods 
ahead.  "  If  those  fellows  had  been  A2:»a- 
ches,  general,"  he  said  in  his  frank,  fa- 
miliar way,  "  you  would  be  snug  behind 


that  tree-trunk,  or  a  dead  man  in  front 
of  it,  and  I  wouldn't  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
stand  out  of  the  shadow  of  that  rock  for 
better  than  half  an  hour." 

"  Voyez-vous  cela  !  "  exclaimed  one  of 
the  officers.  "  Ces  Americains  sont  im- 
payables  !  " 

"I  bet,  general,"  interrupted  Saint 
Brissac,  "you  thought  he  was  afraid 
when  he  dropped  like  the  ace  of  clubs 
behind  that  rock.  'Pon  my  honor,  if  I 
hadn't  seen  him  at  w^ork  after  big  game 
I'd  have  thought  so  myself." 

Duhesme  was  looking  approvingly  at 
Sargent's  large,  careless  figure.  "  I 
shall  never  think  so  again,"  he  said, 
quietly.  "Now,  gentlemen,  to  your 
posts  !  Monsieur  de  Satory  will  look 
after  you.  Ah  !  Satory  !  one  moment, 
please,"  he  added  as  they  moved  away. 
"Put  that  young  Goliath  somewhere 
near  the  flag." 

In  the  little  ravine  below,  the  men 
were  listening  anxiously  to  the  rumbling 
of  the  battle.  Half-w^ay  between  them 
and  the  group  of  staff  officers  an  old 
bugler,  erect  on  his  white  horse,  waited 
eagerly  for  orders.  Now  and  then  a 
lost  shell  dropped  among  the  compact 
crowd  and  created  a  momentary  confu- 
sion. Then  the  wounded  were  carried 
away,  and  the  dead  laid  against  the 
green  bank,  face  upward,  gazing,  with 
sightless  eyes  at  the  blue  eternity  above. 
On  the  edge  of  the  road  a  few  frightened 
peasants  leaned  on  their  shovels  and 
gaped,  open-mouthed,  at  the  magnificent 
soldiers  before  them.  As  long  as  there 
remained  such  men  to  fight  for  her, 
France — and  they — must  be  safe. 

From  time  to  time  a  false  alarm  caused 
a  passing  flurry  in  this  mass  of  iron-clad 
men,  as  would  a  breeze  rippling  through 
a  grove  of  poplars.  The  troopers  cursed 
under  their  breath,  the  officers  grum- 
bled, and  then  all  dropped  back  again 
into  a  semblance  of  apathy.  But  never- 
theless the  suspense  was  intolerable, 
and  even  the  steadiest  trembled  with 
suppressed  excitement. 

As  de  Satory,  Saint  Brissac,  and 
Sargent  came  toward  them  the  soldiers 
moved  nearer  to  their  horses,  ready  to 
mount,  and  a  couple  of  officers  rode  for- 
ward to  meet  them. 

"Well,  at  last?  "  they  cried  out. 

"  No,  there  is  nothing  !  "  Satory  an- 
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swered  curtW.  *'  Here,  put  those  dead 
men  underground  with  each  a  sword- 
handle  for  a  cross.  Take  off  their  armor. 
These  gentlemen  will  charge  with  the 
Eighth  and  need  accoutrements.  Get 
those  peasants  to  work,  and  send  Cap- 
tain Moirac  to  me  at  once.  Captain," 
he  continued,  as  that  officer  rode  up, 
"  I  present  you  Mr.  Sargent,  an  Ameri- 
can, and  the  Comte  de  Saint  Brissac. 
They  will  ride  next  to  the  flag-bearer. 
The  general  requests  that  they  be  prop- 
erly armed." 

"Saint  Brissac  here!"  the  captain 
exclaimed,  holding  out  his  hand.  "I 
thought  you  were  in  America.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  see  you  again  .  .  .  gam- 
bling as  usual  ;  .  .  .  it  is  rouge  et 
noir  this  deal,  preceded  by  a  little  pic- 
quetf     .     .     ." 

"Farbleu!  "  answered  Maurice,  in  the 
same  light  -  hearted  tone  ;  *'  we  lead 
hearts !  " 

"  Good  !  against  the  clubs  of  Prussia 
and  the  diamonds  of  Bavaria." 

*'  But  black  will  take  the  stake,"  broke 
in  de  Satory.  "  Mark  my  words,  gentle- 
men, sj^ades  will  cover  hearts  and  dia- 
monds and  clubs  ahke  ;  spades  will  be 
trumps  this  evening,"  he  rej^eated,  rid- 
ing away. 

"  Our  friend  is  lugubrious,"  cried 
Saint  Brissac,  laughing,  as  he  watched 
the  other  moving  off. 

"  And  no  wonder,"  remarked  a  young 
lieutenant  who  had  joined  the  party  ; 
"  we  have  not  had  a  decent  bottle  of 
wine  for  ten  days." 

Accoutred  in  dead  men's  armor  the 
friends  waited  in  the  saddle  on  either 
side  of  the  stalwart  flag-bearer.  The 
lines  were  not  very  straight,  and  when- 
ever a  shell  dropped  among  them  they 
swung  to  and  fro,  or  fronted  about  to 
make  room  for  the  dismal  processions 
of  dead  or  wounded  that  passed  between 
them  to  the  rear.  The  horses  fretted 
and  champed  their  bits  ;  the  men  played 
with  their  swords  and  cursed  at  their 
enforced  inactivity.  All  around,  the 
deafening  din  of  the  battle  swayed  back 
and  forth,  now  fainter,  now  louder,  as 
the  breeze  blew  this  way  or  that ;  and 
yet  no  news,  no  orders,  reached  them. 
Then  suddenly  the  firing  seemed  to  grow 
more  brisk  on  the  right. 

Saint  Brissac  leaned  forward  and  lis- 


tened. "It  will  be  our  turn  soon,"  he 
said,  and,  leaning  over,  he  held  out  a 
blank  sealed  package  to  Sargent.  "  If  I 
don't  come  back,  Joe,"  he  asked,  "  wiU 
you  deliver  this  in  person  ?  " 

Sargent  nodded,  and  put  the  envelope 
away.  In  the  nervous,  excited  throng 
he  was  the  coolest  man  present.  His 
training  in  the  desert,  where,  of  all 
places,  patience  is  a  virtue,  now  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  While  other  men 
jumped  on  and  off  their  horses,  he  sat 
so  perfectly  still  and  apparently  un- 
moved that  the  veteran  flag-bearer  said 
to  him  : 

"  You  have  seen  much  service,  mon- 
sieur ?  " 

"  It  is  my  first  battle,"  Joe  answered, 
quietly. 

"  Well,  young  man,"  the  other  re- 
plied, "my  compliments  to  you  !  You 
will  go  far.  It  seems  hardly  right  to  en- 
trust the  flag  to  a  foreigner,  but,  if  I 
fall  you  take  it.  There  isn't  a  man  of 
your  size  in  the  regiment." 

Suddenly,  shrill  and  clear,  the  bugle 
sounded  the  Garde  d  vou^,  and  a  tremor 
shook  the  two  regiments.  The  swearing 
and  grumbling  ceased,  and  a  dead  si- 
lence seemed  to  fall  on  the  ranks.  The 
men  swung  themselves  into  the  saddle, 
reined  their  horses  into  line,  and  waited. 
A  few  officers  galloped  along  thie  front, 
an  order  passed  down  the  line,  and  the 
mounted  iron-breasted  mass  moved  for- 
ward out  of  the  shadow  into  the  sun. 
As  of  their  own  accord  the  squadrons 
deployed  and  again  waited.  A  staff  of- 
ficer rode  down  the  front  and  waved  his 
kepi. 

"Boys!"  he  cried,  "the  country 
needs  you.  You  are  going  to  charge. 
Ahead  of  you  are  ten  thousand  bayonets, 
glory,  and  death.  Behind  you,  our  shat- 
tered right  wing.  You  must  save  them, 
cost  what  it  may.  Good-by,  boys ! 
Go  it  as  your  fathers  did  at  Waterloo  ! " 

A  voice  answered  from  the  ranks, 
"All  right,  general!  We  haven't  for- 
gotten how  the  old  fellows  charged." 
The  next  moment  the  hoarse  cry  of 
Vive  la  France  !  rang  from  twelve  hun- 
dred throats. 

And  then  again  there  was  a  pause. 
Several  horsemen  wheeled  into  place  in 
their  respective  positions.  A  half-in- 
telligible  order    rippled    through    the 
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ranks.  The  bugle  sounded.  The  lines 
oscillated,  and  instinctively  the  squad- 
rons chose  their  ground.  The  front 
moved  ahead,  and  the  long  diagonal 
shrank  into  column.  Then  again  they 
halted  for  a  moment,  and  the  first  bul- 
lets, fired  from  too  great  a  distance  to 
do  any  harm,  rang  against  the  steel 
cuirasses  with  a  dull,  swinging,  melan- 
choly sound. 

Saint  Brissac  reached  over  and  shook 
Sargent's  hand  —  and  they  were  off. 
Twelve  hundred  swords  flashed  from 
their  scabbards  and  cast  a  bar  sinister 
of  shadow  across  the  golden  shield  of 
the  burnished  cuirasses  ;  and  the  long 
horse  -  tails  streamed  out  behind  the 
star  of  light  that  sat  upon  each  man's 
helmet. 

The  ground  was  very  bad — sunken 
roads  between  high  embankments  ; 
stone  walls,  orchards,  and  hop  fields, 
crowded  with  sharp-shooters.  But  more 
terrible  than  all  were  the  eight  batteries 
of  (xunstett  sending  their  irresistible 
death  j^loughs  through  the  gallant  gal- 
loping mass  of  cannon-meat.  From  the 
right,  from  the  left,  from  the  front, 
sheets  of  leaden  hail  swirled,  and 
whisked,  and  whistled,  and  shrieked  at 
them,  sinking  into  the  quivering  fiesh 
with  a  dull,  sodden  sound,  puncturing 
helmet  and  cuirass  alike  to  deliver  their 
direct  death-message  ;  or,  coming  aslant, 
brushing  over  the  keen  blades,  Avere  shat- 
tered into  angry,  fluid  fragments  against 
the  bright  armor  that  gave  forth  a  curi- 
ously muflied  ring.  The  ranks  opened 
and  closed  again  with  that  ghastly  loz- 
enge-shaped motion  that  means  death  or 
suftering,  a  tomb  or  a  wound,  for  each 
divergence.  And,  strange  to  say,  not  a 
human,  not  a  living  sound  was  heard.  The 
rumble  of  the  clattering  hoofs,  the  som- 
bre drumming  accompaniment  of  the 
musketry,  the  harsh  clang- clanging  of 
the  lead  pouring  in  fierce  gusts  on  the  ad- 
vancing line  of  steel,  the  deepl)ass  rolling 
of  the  heavy  guns,  drowned  all  animate 
sounds.  No  death-cries  were  heard  ;  the 
wounded  fell  dumb  ;  no  horses  neighed  ; 
no  riders  yelled.  Twelve  hundred  start- 
ed ;  eleven — ten — eight — six — four  hun- 
dred reached  the  village.  Into  it,  into 
it,  flags  ahead  !  like  a  human  torrent,  the 
quarters  of  the  horses  dancing  a  staccato 
death -dance   cadence   like  the  crested 


flow  of  a  rushing  stream,  rising  and  fall- 
ing and  disappearing  ;  rising  and  falling 
again,  and  falling,  as  a  torrent,  smooth- 
ing itself  out  into  a  bank  of  raj^ids. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  long  crooked 
street,  suddenly,  a  barricade  and  a 
human  whirlpool !  From  above,  from 
every  roof  and  window  and  balcony 
and  shutter  the  death-hail  rattles  down. 
And  again  a  lull ;  a  vision  of  dismount- 
ed men  tearing  away  at  the  dam  ;  and 
once  more  released  the  stream  rushes 
on  with  a  bound  into  the  great  orchard 
beyond. 

In  such  a  race  there  are  no  incidents, 
no  personalities.  A  man  is  as  a  drop  of 
water,  a  human  atom  whirled  along  by 
a  rushing  current  and  emptied  out  be- 
yond, dizzy  and  half  -  stunned.  Four 
hundred  had  reached  the  village  ;  sixty 
rode  out  of  it.  In  his  left  hand  Saint 
Brissac  grasped  the  flag,  in  his  right 
a  broken  sword.  Beside  him  Sargent, 
whose  helmet  had  been  shot  off,  was 
binding  a  handkerchief  around  his  fore- 
head. Six  cuirassiers,  panting  and 
mostly  wounded,  sat  on  their  horses 
behind  them  ;  and  that  was  all.  The 
main  body  had  diverged  to  the  south 
and  left  these  eight  men  stranded  on 
a  little  knoll,  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
road.  How  they  reached  it,  why  they 
remained  on  it,  not  one  of  them  under- 
stood. 

Sargent  looked  around  and  laughed 
hysterically.  "  I  feel  as  though  I  had 
been  through  the  rapids  at  Niagara,"  he 
said.  "  How  long  do  you  suppose  that 
business  lasted,  Maurice  !  Hullo  !  where 
did  you  get  that  flag  ?  " 

"I'm  sure  I  couldn't  tell  you,  Joe. 
Are  you  hurt  ?  " 

"  Not  to  speak  of.  By  Jove  !  here  is 
my  flask  full  and  unbroken.  Here's  luck 
for  you  !  Let's  have  a  nip  all  round  ; 
I  guess  we've  earned  it.  There,  that's 
good  ;  now,  what's  the  next  thing  to  do  ?  " 

"31a  foi,  won  ccqntaiTic/'  cried  out 
one  of  the  men,  "just  look  around  you  ! 
there's  nothing  left  but  to  die  !  " 

"Well,"  Sargent  answered,  good-hu- 
moredly,  "  after  what  we  have  been 
through  that  don't  seem  quite  as  easy 
as  it  looks.  Come  ;  jump  off  your 
horses,  boys,  and  unsling  your  carbines. 
There  are  a  couple  of  dead  fellows  in 
that  ditch   who'll   fix   us  out  with  car- 
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tridges.  Why,  Maurice,  old  man,  you 
look  played  out ;  what's  the  matter  ? 
There's  plenty  of  fight  in  us  yet.  Cheer 
up,  boys  !  If  we've  got  to  die,  let  us 
die  like  good  men  ! " 

And  here  the  difference  of  charac- 
ter of  the  two  men  showed  itself.  In 
the  attack  the  reckless,  dashing  young 
Frenchman  led  the  way,  fearless,  un- 
daunted, always  in  the  front  rank.  But 
now  that  the  battle  was  lost,  and  the 
fight  had  become  a  purely  defensive 
one — a  pushing  away  of  death  as  it 
were — his  grip  was  gone,  and  the  solid, 
staying  qualities  of  the  New  Englander 
came  out  in  strong  contrast.  The  men 
at  once  recognized  him  as  their  leader, 
and  whether  by  influence  of  the  brandy, 
or  of  his  cheeriness,  they  buckled  heart- 
ily to  the  task  before  them.  Sargent 
understood  this  as  well  as  they,  and 
acted  accordingly. 

"  Tear  the  silk  off  that  staff,  Maurice, 
and  put  it  inside  your  jacket.  We  must 
not  lose  the  flag.  Now,  bo3"S,  look  to 
your  arms  again  ;  it  is  time  for  those 
pork-eaters  to  be  at  us — and  here  they 
come  sure  enough!  Lie  low,  boys,  and 
aim  quietl}',  each  mark  his  man  ! " 

A  moment  later  a  volley  crashed  over 
them. 

"  On  to  your  horses  and  charge  !  " 
Sargent  yelled — and  it  seemed  that  his 
words  had  barely  died  away  before  they 
were  back  again — three  men,  Saint  Bris- 
sac,  and  Sargent.  "  My  God,  Maurice," 
the  latter  said,  "  I  haven't  a  cartridge 
left." 

"  Nor  I,"  the  other  answered,  dog- 
gedly. The  men  shared  with  them  and 
they  waited.  They  were  too  weak  to 
charge  again,  but  stood  gallantly  at 
bay.  Three  times  the  little  band  re- 
pulsed their  assailants  until  all  their  am- 
munition was  exhausted  ;  and  again  they 
waited.  The  black  uniforms  were  all 
around  them. 

Then  some  hussars  came  forward  and 
Sargent  rode  out  alone,  a  bloody  hand- 
kerchief around  his  forehead,  and  his 
long,  straight  blade  before  him.  The 
German  officer  advanced  and  j^rutflv  de- 
manded  their  surrender. 

"  Come  and  take  us  !  "  was  the  quiet 
answer  ;  and  Joe  urged  his  horse  on- 
ward. The  soldier  laughed  and  cocked 
his  pistol.     "Another  step,    my  friend. 


and  you  are  carrion."  But  Sargent 
still  moved  toward  him.  Sabre  and 
pistol  flashed  at  the  same  moment ;  and 
Joe  disengaged  himself  from  his  fallen 
horse,  the  hussar  dropped  out  of  his 
saddle  on  to  the  grass,  and  the  little 
band  cheered,  as  even  desperate  men 
will  do  when  they  see  a  brave  deed 
nobly  done.  Even  the  Germans  seemed 
ashamed  to  attack  again.  After  a  few 
moments  of  deliberation  another  officer 
rode  forward,  with  a  handkerchief  on 
the  end  of  his  sword,  and  Sargent  met 
him  half-way. 

"  Will  you  surrender  ?  "  he  asked,  cour- 
teously. "  You  have  done  all  that  brave 
men  can  do.  You  know  the  laws  of 
war — we  shall  have  to  close  in  on  you, 
and  if  you  do  not  surrender,  .  . 
well,  you  know  what  must  happen  as 
well  as  I  do.  .  .  .  Think  on  it  a 
moment,  sir.  You  have  no  ammuni- 
tion, no  chance  of  escape.  Y^ou  are 
alone  in  the  midst  of  our  army.  Sur- 
render is  the  only  course  open  to  you." 

Sargent  glanced  around,  and,  to  his 
amazement,  he  saw  the  four  cuirassiers 
mounted,  and  in  line,  erect  as  on  pa- 
rade. Three  of  them  held  their  broken 
swords,  presenting  arms.  A  stej")  to 
the  front,  his  shattered  right  anu  limp 
by  his  side,  with  head  thrown  back  and 
chest  expanded,  the  bugler  was  playing 
the  grand  old  hymn  : 

Mourir  pour  la  patrie, 
C'est  le  sort  le  plus  beau, 
Le  plus  digne  d'envie. 

And  as  the  notes  sprang  from  the 
dented  instrument,  pathetically  broken 
and  husky,  the  men  straightened  them- 
selves in  their  saddles.  "  Perfectly  in- 
sane !  "  Sargent  said  to  himself  ;  '"  but  it 
is  devilish  tine  all  the  same  ; "  and  turn- 
ing to  the  Prussian  officer  he  added, 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand  toward  the  lit- 
tle group  he  commanded  : 

"  You  see,  sir,  surrender  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  must  go  back  to  them." 
The  officer  raised  his  cap  in  token  of 
admiration,  and  Sargent  walked  slowly 
back  to  his  men. 

For  a  moment  the  enemy  seemed  em- 
barrassed. Had  they  been  Anglo-Sax- 
ons they  would  have  given  those  tive 
heroes  a  rousing  cheer  ;  but  being 
merely  Saxons  the  folly    of  the    action 
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outweighed  its  grandeur.  Before  the 
generous  officer  could  prevent  it,  a  last 
volley  was  poured  into  the  little  clump 
of  human  wreckage  that  had  drifted 
and  hung  on  that  fatal  knoll.  It  seemed 
more  like  an  execution  than  a  fight,  and 
for  a  few  seconds  the  assailants  held 
back  waiting  for  the  smoke  to  clear. 

By  some  miracle  Sargent  had  not 
been  touched.  Looming  up  through 
the  mist  of  smoke  they  saw  his  giant 
figure  rise  from  the  grass,  on  to  which 
he  had  flung  himself,  saw  him  snap  his 
sword  across  his  knee  and  hurl  the 
fragments  at  them,  watched  him  bend 
over  the  body  of  his  dying  friend  and 
raise  it  with  tender  care  in  his  mighty 
arms,  as  a  mother  might  bear  her  child, 
and  slowly  walk  down  toward  them 
with  his  burden,  their  bloody  work. 

On  either  side  the  ranks  parted  in 
solemn  silence  as  he  passed  between 
them,  and  so  great  was  the  prestige 
that  enmantled  the  solitary  survivor, 
that  instinctively  the  officers  saluted  as 
he  walked  down  the  line  to  the  road. 
There,  unconscious  of  his  surroundings, 
he  turned  toward  the  village.  A  large 
body  of  staff  officers  had  gathered  on  a 
little  eminence  near  by,  whence  they 
had  watched  the  last  phases  of  the  fight, 
and  as  the  big  cuirassier  passed,  bear- 
ing in  his  arms  the  body  of  his  comrade 
the  commanding  general  rode  forward. 

Without  realizing  to  whom  he  was 
speaking,  Sargent  looked  uj)  and  asked, 
in  his  simple,  quiet  way  :  *'  Can  you  tell 
me,  sir,  where  I  shall  find  some  water  ? 
I  am  afraid  my  friend  is  dying." 

There  was  something  so  gentle,  so  ab- 
solutely oblivious  of  self,  in  the  stalwart 
young  fellow's  manner  that  the  veteran's 
eyes  suddenly  filled  with  tears. 

"You  poor  boy,"  he  said,  kindly, 
*'  he  is  not  dying — he  is  dead.'* 

"  Dead  ?  " 

At  that  moment  a  burly  Rittmeister 
rushed  from  the  ranks  and  hit  Sargent 

on  the  shoulder.   "  You French  dog 

of  a  prisoner,"  he  said,  "how  dare  you 
speak  to  a  general.  Come  off  here  with 
your  carrion." 

"  Kreuz  Granaten  Donner  Keil  !  "  the 
old  general  fairly  yelled,  as  he  smote  the 
brute  across  the  back  ^ith  the  flat  of  his 
sword.  "Get  back  to  the  ranks,  you 
hound ! " 
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Sargent  had  not  even  noticed  the  in- 
cident. "  Are  you  sure,  sir,  that  he  is 
dead  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  hopeless,  cruelly 
quiet  voice. 

The  other  merely  nodded,  and  side 
by  side  they  went  down  the  road  a  little 
way,  without  apparent  object,  while  the 
men  made  way  for  them  to  right  and 
left.  Presently  they  passed  a  group  of 
sappers,  and  the  sight  of  their  picks 
and  shovels  seemed  to  rouse  Sargent 
from  his  apathy.  He  stopped  and 
looked  up  again. 

"May  I  bury  him,  sir?  "  he  asked,  in 
the  same  dull  voice. 

The  general  gave  some  orders,  and 
a  few  men  fell  to  digging  a  hole  under 
a  gnarled  old  apple-tree.  When  they 
were  done,  Sargent  bent  forward  and 
laid  his  friend  down  ;  and  they  covered 
him  in  silence.  After  it  was  over  he 
planted  the  broken  sword  above  his 
head  and  kneeled  by  the  rough  little 
mound.  He  was  vaguely  conscious  of 
the  necessity  of  a  prayer,  but  for  all  his 
efforts  he  could  think  of  none  but  the 
little  jingle  we  have  all  babbled  as  chil- 
dren at  our  mothers'  bedside.  So,  fold- 
ing his  hands,  he  repeated,  slowly,  the 
old  familiar  verses  : 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep. 

Then  his  voice  broke,  and  he  stopped. 
The  white-haired  old  general  removed 
his  cap  and  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
as  the  other  officers  present  uncovered 
at  his  example,  "  A  strong  hand,  and  a 
tender  heart.  If  my  Fritz  had  lived  I 
wish  he  had  grown  to  be  like  you !  " 
Then  there  was  a  long,  awkward  silence. 
Sargent  rose  and  looked  around.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  last  volley  was 
fired  he  realized  where  he  Avas,  and  rec- 
ognized the  rank^of  the  officer  beside 
him.  By  way  of  apology  for  the  Hber- 
ties  he  felt  he  must  have  taken,  he  bowed 
low,  then  drew  himself  up. 

"  General,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  where 
shall  I  join  my  fellow-prisoners  ?  " 


IV. 


A  FEW  months  later  Sargent  arrived 
in  New  I'ork.  The  long,  dreary  period 
of  captivity  was  over,  and  once  more  he 
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was  a  free  man  ;  for  although  he  might 
have  availed  himself  of  his  commission 
as  staff  officer,  and  been  liberated  on 
parole,  he  preferred  to  take  his  full 
punishment  alongside  of  the  men  with 
whom,  as  a  private,  he  had  ridden,  ver- 
ily, into  the  jaws  of  death.  At  the  fron- 
tier he  opened  the  sealed  package  en- 
trusted to  him  by  Saint  Brissac  just 
before  the  charge,  and  his  heart  stood 
still  as  he  read  the  address  of  the  en- 
closed letter  :  "  To  Miss  Edith  Thomas." 
She  was  the  girl  he  loved,  the  girl  who 
had  rejected  him.  It  was  all  clear  to 
him  then  ;  she  had  loved  Saint  Brissac — 
possibly  they  were  engaged — and  of  all 
men  in  the  world  he  had  been  chosen  for 
the  solemn  duty  of  breaking  the  news  of 
his  friend's  death  to  her.  For,  of  course, 
the  official  despatches  had  never  men- 
tioned the  names  of  the  two  volunteers. 
"Poor  girl,"  he  said  to  himself,  and 
laughed.  "  She  wrecked  my  happiness, 
and  now  I  am  obHged  to  do  the  same  to 
her.     It  is  indeed  a  bitter  world." 

The  steamer  arrived  in  the  morning, 
and  he  called  in  the  afternoon.  As  he 
walked  up  Fifth  Avenue  none  of  his  for- 
mer friends  recognized  him,  for  indeed 
he  had  grown  very  brown  and  gaunt 
during  the  long  months  of  privation 
when  he  worked  as  a  day-laborer  in  the 
German  prison.  Then  the  broad  scar 
across  his  forehead  had  changed  the 
frank,  boyish  expression  of  his  face,  so 
that,  although  many  stared  at  him  in  an 
undecided  sort  of  way,  as  he  made  no 
sign  of  recognition  no  one  spoke  to 
him. 

Miss  Thomas  was  alone,  for  he  had 
come  early,  and  in  the  somewhat  gloomy, 
conventional  room,  furnished  according 
to  the  most  expensive  New  York  taste, 
Sargent  felt  ill  at  ease.  It  was  as  though 
the  prison  walls  he  had  barely  left  again 
enclosed  him.  They  shook  hands  rather 
stiffly,  and  Joe  retreated  to  the  mantel- 
piece ;  from  there  he  could  retreat  no 
further  and  must  advance. 

"  And  where  have  you  been,  pray, 
during  the  last  year,  Mr.  Sargent  ?  "  she 
asked,  with  an  assumption  of  light-heart- 
edness. 

"  On  a  serious  errand.  Miss  Thomas," 
he  answered,  much  embarrassed.  "I 
was  in  France  with  M.  de  Saint  Brissac 
during  the  campaign ;  and — and  after- 


ward, alone,  ...  in  Germany,  a 
prisoner.  And  .  .  .  please  take 
this  ;  ...  he  gave  it  to  me  just  be- 
fore the  charge  where     .     .     .     where 

we  were  all  killed     ...     I  mean " 

Then  he  handed  the  letter  to  her,  strode 
to  the  window,  and  mopped  his  fore- 
head with  his  handkerchief. 

A  few  minutes  passed  in  silence  be- 
fore she  caUed  to  him. 

Apparently  she  had  not  moved;  he 
glanced  up  furtively  at  her  face  and 
saw  that  she  had  been  weeping. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  she  said,  gently, 
holding  the  letter  in  her  clasped  hands. 
And  the  poor  boy  did.  He  told  how 
Saint  Brissac  had  left  at  once  for  France 
on  receipt  of  the  bad  news ;  of  his 
energy  in  Paris ;  of  his  suffering  at  the 
disaster  which  he  felt  must  overwhelm 
his  country  ;  of  his  valiant  charge,  al- 
ways in  the  front  rank  ;  of  his  gay  and 
gallant  behavior  throughout  ;  of  his 
brave  death ;  of  his  gloriously  simple 
funeral  before  the  enemy's  host.  He 
glorified  his  friend,  and  in  doing  so  be- 
fore the  woman  he  believed  that  friend 
had  loved,  he  grew  enthusiastic  and  elo- 
quent. "While  he  talked  he  did  not 
dare  look  up  at  her,  but  he  heard  her 
sobbing  softly  and  his  heart  yearned 
with  sympathy  for  her  and  bled  with 
grief  for  his  brilliant  friend — for  he  re- 
membered now — ah  so  distinctly!  that 
last  glimpse  of  him,  erect  and  undaunt- 
ed in  the  face  of  death. 

But  when  he  had  finished  a  horrible 
feeling  of  nothingness  came  over  him. 
His  last  duty  was  done,  and  life  seemed 
to  him  like  a  deserted  race-course. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  rising  after  a  pause, 
"  I  think  I  must  go,"  and  he  looked  up. 

The  girl  had  also  risen  from  her  chair 
and  was  holding  Maurice's  letter  toward 
him. 

"  Am  I  to  read  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Thank 
you." 

It  was  short,  but  characteristic,  and 
ran  thus : 

"  Mademoiselle  :  I  regret  that  our 
very  slight  and  formal  acquaintance 
compels  me  to  apologize  for  the  liberty 
of  addressing  you.  Nor  would  I  dare, 
mademoiselle,  to  do  so  were  it  not  for 
the  knowledge  that  if  this  letter  reaches 
your  hands  I  shall  no  longer  be  of  this 
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world.  I  intrust  it  to  one  of  the 
bravest,  the  noblest,  the  most  unselfish, 
the  most  loving  of  men — my  friend  Joe 
Sargent.  Ah,  mademoiselle,  can  I  say 
more  ?  May  your  noble  heart  teach  you 
to  read  between  the  lines  of  your  admir- 
ing and  devoted  servant, 
"Chakles  Maurice, 

Comte  de  Saint  Brissac." 


"  Why,  .  .  .  but  what  does  it  all 
mean  ?  "  Sargent  exclaimed  as  he  looked 
up  from  the  paper  at  the  graceful  girl 
before  him.  I  thought  he  ...  . 
you     ..." 

"Ah,  Joe,"  she  interrupted,  blush- 
ing bewitchingly,  and  smiling  at  him 
through  her  tears.  "Joe,  can't  you 
read  between  the  lines  ?  " 


WINTER   LILACS. 
By  Annie  Fields, 

A  BUNCH  of  lilacs  there  bv  the  door, 

These  and  no  more ! 
Delicate,  lily-white,  like  the  new  snow 

Falling  below  ; 
A  friend  saw  the  flowers  and  brought  them  to  me, 

As  one  who  should  see 
A  trifle,  a  glove,  just  dropped  and  returned 

While  a  loving  thought  burned. 


Dark  all  day  was  that  room  of  mine 

Till  those  flowers  divine 
Into  my  darkness  brought  their  own  light, 

And  back  to  the  sight 
Of  my  spirit  the  fairest  days  of  June 

And  the  brooklet's  tune  ; 
Where  the  garden-door  was  left  open  wide. 

While  by  my  side 
One  sat,  who,  raising  his  eyes  from  the  book 

With  the  old  fond  look. 
Asked  if  I  loved  not  indeed  that  page 

And  the  words  of  the  sage. 
And  as  we  spoke  the  cool  blue  sky, 

The  robin  nigh, 
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The  drooping  blossoms  of  locust-trees 

Humming  with  bees, 
The  budding  garden,  the  season's  calm, 

Dropt  their  own  balm. 

All  these,  my  friend,  were  brought  back  to  me, 

Like  a  tide  of  the  sea, 
When  out  of  winter  and  into  my  room 

Came  summer's  bloom  ; 
The  flowers  reopened  those  shining  gates 

Where  the  sotJ  waits 
Many  and  many  a  day  in  vain, 

While  in  the  rain 
We  stand,  and,  doubting  the  future,  at  last 

Forget  the  past ! 

So  you  will  believe  what  a  posy  may  do. 

When  friends  are  true. 
For  the  sick  at  heart  in  the  wintry  days, 

"When  nothing  allays 
The  restless  hunger,  the  tears  that  start. 

The  weary  smart, 
But  the  old,  old  love  and  the  summer  hush, 

And  the  lilac  bush. 


A    PAINTER    OF    BEAUTIFUL    DREAMS. 
By  Harold  Frederic, 


Theee  is  an  irresistible  bent  in  hu- 
man nature  toward  the  establishment 
of  orthodoxies.  Fifteen  years  ago  a 
convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia  to 
protest  against  sundry  existing  mani- 
festations of  this  tendency.  Nominally 
the  main  purpose  of  this  gathering  was 
to  resist  some  threatened  effort  to  in- 
sert a  religious  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  ;  in  practice  it 
was  an  assemblage  of  enthusiastic  peo- 
ple from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  each  of 
whom  was  filled  with  resentment  at 
a  particular  phase  of  the  general  dis- 


position of  humanity  to  mind  someone 
else's  business.  They  did  not  find  many 
subjects  upon  which  to  agree,  but  there 
came  up  one  point  upon  which  they 
held  a  common  view.  A  man  from 
Camden,  N.  J.,  without  a  shirt-collar, 
rose  to  address  the  convention.  The 
presiding  officer  promptly  interfered, 
and  the  delegates  declined  to  listen  to 
the  man.  They  burned  with  zeal  to  es- 
tablish universal  freedom  of  thought 
and  action,  but  they  drew  the  line  at 
going  about  without  shirt- collars. 
Academic  bodies  are  peculiarly  prone 
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FROM    A    PAINTING    BY   ALBERT    MOORE. 


Midsummer. 


ENGRAVED   BY    H.    W.    PECKWELL. 


to  this  creation  of  arbitrary  standards. 
It  matters  little  whether  they  are  en- 
dowed or  free  —  whether  they  dis- 
pense other  people's  money  and  power 
or  their  own.  "  Heresy  hunts  "  pro- 
ceed in  independent  communions  not 
less  than  in  established  churches. 
There  are,  if  we  leave  the  savag*e  medi- 
cine-man and  fetish  doctor  out  of  the 
question,  only  two  or  three  orthodox 
ways  of  curinj]^  bodies,  as  against  several 
hundreds  of  curing  souls,  but  the  lines 
of  cleavage  are  as  sternly  drawn  in  one 
as  in  the  other.  The  Royal  Academy 
in  London  holds  as  set  opinions  about 


how  pictures  should  be  painted  as  does 
the  Eepublican  Academy  in  Paris  about 
the  permissible  in  literature.  This  has 
always  been  going  on  since  the  first  man 
scratched  a  rude  geometric  figure  on 
the  face  of  a  rock.  Our  history  is  al- 
most wholly  a  record  of  the  battles 
which  the  Commonplace  has  fought 
with  the  Unconventional  in  the  sacred 
name  of  uniformity. 

Those  superb  Philistines  of  primitive 
art,  the  sculptors  of  Nineveh,  reduced 
the  thing  to  its  elements  when  they 
portrayed  all  the  kings  of  five  centuries 
with  precisely  the  same  face,  each  with 
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his  curled  beard  containin^:^  the  same 
number  of  ringlets.  In  what  way  they 
suppressed  the  artist  who  bothered 
them  with  views  about  the  variety  in 
actual  royal  countenances  is  now  past 
finding  out.  They  were  a  people  of 
simple  and  direct  methods,  and  most 
probably  they  fed  him  au  nature!  to  the 
lions  in  the  cages  of  the  king.  We  do 
things  in  a  more  roundabout  manner. 


their  own  age  ;  but  Orthodoxy  has  no 
eyes  in  the  front  of  its  head. 

The  English  Royal  Academy  is  the 
present  home  of  the  idea  that  a  picture 
must  necessarily  tell  a  story.  Traces  of 
this  notion  are  also  to  be  found  among 
some  triljes  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  who 
paint  nothing  but  totems  on  the  in- 
sides  of  their  l)uffalo-skins,  and  it  sur- 
vives, under  a  highly  commercial  form  of 
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Albert  Moore. 


Our  plan  with  this  troublesome  person 
is  to  keep  him  out  of  the  Academy. 
Very  likely  succeeding  generations  will 
chiefly  remember  us  because  we  did 
thus  keep  him  out,  and  will  muse  upon 
our  stupidity  the  while  they  are  not 
engaged  in  hamstringing  the  genius  of 


adaptation,  in  certain  places  in  South 
Germany.  Formerly  it  enjoyed  quite  a 
general  hold  upon  the  human  brain, 
but  the  dawn  and  spreading  of  the 
thought  that  pictures  might  be  pictorial 
gradually  drove  it  from  one  centre  of 
population  after  another,  until  it  found 
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refuge  in  the  island  fastnesses  of  Bur- 
lington House.  Here  it  still  defies  its 
enemies,  and  is  supported  cordially,  and 
more  or  less  satisfactorily,  by  the  hus- 
band of  the  British  matron. 

Thus  securely  housed,  this  idea  has 
expanded  itself.  Under  its  ruling  im- 
pulse a  number  of  acres  of  painted  can- 
vas are  annuall}*  produced  and  exhibit- 
ed to  the  faithful.  There  is  a  story — or 
a  title  indicating  a  story — for  each  can- 
vas, big  and  little  alike.  A  considera- 
ble majority  of  the  tales  thus  told  or 
suggested  breathe  the  innocuous  air  of 
domesticity  —  or  would  do  so  if  they 
were  alive — and  for  the  most  part  are 
set  forth  through  the  medium  of  a  baby 
and  a  dog.  This  theme  admits  of  much 
more  variety  than  might  at  first  blush 
be  imagined.  The  range  of  possible 
effects  is  really  wonderful.  Emotions 
of  terror  are  Secured  by  painting  the 
baby  small  and  the  dog  very  large,  and 
with  red  eyes  ;  envy,  covetousness,  and 
even  the  finer  feelings  of  wounded  affec- 
tion may  be  portrayed  by  letting  the 
baby  hold  a  thick  slice  of  bread  and 
butter  which  the  dog  wants,  but  is 
either  afraid,  or  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man, to  seize  upon  ;  as  for  humor,  the 
subject  fairly  reeks  with  it.  England 
still  grins  joyously  over  the  pictured 
puppy  dog  which  has  been  fed  by  the 
baby  from  the  mustard-pot,  and  the  va- 
riety' of  other  combinations,  with  such 
simple  adjuncts  as  scalding  shaving- 
water,  tails  and  tin  cans,  inadvertent 
butter  on  the  baby's  nose,  etc.,  oi)ens 
a  limitless  vista  of  innocent  British  fun. 

In  the  more  exacting  and  complicated 
field  of  adult  action  the  stories  to  be 
told  have  a  wider  scope.  There  is,  first 
of  all,  the  old,  old  story  —  the  very 
phrase  is  a  title  in  itself  not  to  be  de- 
spised —  of  the  young  woman  and  the 
young  man.  How  endless  are  the  pos- 
sible combinations  here  !  They  may 
be  looking  at  each  other,  which  means 
"Till  Death  do  Us  Part ! "  They  can  have 
turned  their  backs  on  each  other,  with 
the  legend  "  The  Waning  Honeymoon." 
He  may  look  hopeful  and  she  unrelent- 
ing, or  vice  versa,  and  at  so  many  differ- 
ent angles  that  one  can  hardly  think 
how  many  separate  interpretations  are 
not  to  be  thus  wrought  out.  Then  as 
to  accessories   and  periods,  the  young 


couple  can  traverse  the  whole  gamut  of 
academic  properties  ;  now  with  a  mar- 
ble slab  behind  them,  and  togas  and 
sandals  ;  now  with  solid  satin  trains, 
j^lumed  hats,  and  lutes  and  harpsi- 
chords ;  now  beside  a  piano,  or  in  ripa- 
rian costume  with  the  house-boats  of 
Henley  as  a  background,  or  in  an  or- 
chard under  neatly  painted  leaves  and 
hanging  fruit.  Sometimes  the  artist 
yields  to  the  temptation  to  depict  this 
young  woman  without  any  clothes,  and 
then,  after  some  literary  research,  he 
calls  her  "Andromeda,"  or  "An  Early 
Christian  Martyr,"  or  even  "St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary."  In  such  cases  the  young 
man  has  to  be  done  over  into  a  Gorgon, 
or  a  Boyal  Bengal  Tiger,  or  a  cowled 
and  scowling  Conrad  of  Marburg.  Un- 
less the  nude  young  woman  thus  told  a 
story,  the  British  matron  would  cry  out 
upon  her  for  a  shameless  hussy  ;  but  as 
a  labelled  goddess  or  saint  she  is  all 
right,  and  the  husband  of  the  matron 
aforesaid  may  scrutinize  this  symbolical 
art  with  none  to  make  him  afraid.  He 
is  not  encouraged,  however,  to  buy  this 
variety  of  picture,  and  here  a  certain 
awkward  hitch  in  the  machinery  might 
arise  if  it  were  not  for  the  Chantrey 
Bequest. 

There  are  historical  stories  to  tell, 
too,  world  without  end.  The  favorite 
form  taken  by  these  is  that  of  a  gallop- 
ing horse  and  a  man.  This  one  year 
may  typify  Henry  V.  at  Agincourt,  and 
the  next  stand  for  Murat  at  Borodino. 
The  substitution  of  a  camel  for  a  horse 
will  give  you  Gordon.  Variety  is  ob- 
tained by  sometimes  painting  the  man 
as  having  fallen  off  the  horse  ;  then  it 
may  be  "  The  Death  of  the  Blind  King  of 
Bohemia,"  or,  if  a  good  many  other  fel- 
lows are  showing  historical  pictures 
that  year,  a  few  hounds  in  the  distance 
and  a  pink  jacket  will  make  it  "  Coming 
a  Cropper."  A  swarthy-faced  young 
man  in  an  oak-tree,  with  a  beautifully 
clad  peasant  girl  underneath,  used  to 
annually  convey  much  historical  infor- 
mation to  the  British  mind,  but  just 
now  our  taste  is  formed  upon  more  ex- 
emplary models  among  sovereigns.  To 
a  moderate  extent  stories  needing  satyrs 
and  harpies  for  their  complete  elucida- 
tion are  allowable  ;  but  these  should  be 
accompanied    by   succinct    explanatory 
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notes  in  the  catalogues.  At  all  hazards 
your  pictui*e  must  tell  a  story,  and  spec- 
tators must  be  enabled  to  comprehend 
readily  what  your  story  is. 

Qn  the  outside  of  the  Academy  there 
is  an  English  painter,  now  fifty  years 
old,  who  laughs  at  all  this.  He  does 
not  believe  that  pictures  should  tell 
stories  at  all.  He  does  believe  that  art 
means  beauty,  and  he  has  devoted  much 
more  than  half  of  his  life  to  the  exem- 
plification of  this  belief  in  a  series  of 
exquisitely  wrought  and  tenderly  im- 
agined pictures,  which  charm  for  them- 
selves alone.  To  the  great  outside 
world  he  is  scarcely  known  by  name. 
In  academic  circles  they  have  striven  for 
years  to  j^retend  a  similar  ignorance — 
with  a  pretence  increasingly  burdened 
by  the  consciousness  that  his  pictures 
are  alwa^'S  sold  before  the}'  are  finished, 
and  that  perverse  j^eople  are  declaring 
that  his  work  will  live  after  all  the  an- 
nual out2:>ut  of  Burlington  House  is  for- 
gotten. 

Albert  Moore  was  born  in  York,  in 
1841,  and  could  draw  before  most  cliil- 
dren  learn  their  alphabet.  As  in  so 
many  other  cases,  the  limning  instinct 
was  clearly  a  matter  of  heredity.  His 
father,  AVilliam  Moore,  was  a  portrait- 
painter  of  considerable  North  Country 
repute,  and  of  his  two  painter  brothers, 
one  is  Henry  Moore,  A.R.A.  He  came 
up  to  London  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  as 
a  working  draughtsman  for  architects, 
and  supported  himself  in  this  way  while 
he  studied  the  beginnings  of  a  broader 
art.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the  lloyal  Acad- 
emy for  a  short  time.  Of  actual  tute- 
lage he  had  little  from  that  or  any  other 
source.  No  great  painter  was  ever  more 
nearly  self-taught. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  secure  for 
reproduction  copies  of  some  few  of  his 
pictures.  They  can  scarcely  be  spoken 
of  as  a  selection,  since  they  represent 
simply  those  of  which  he  happened  to 
have  photographs  at  hand.  Some  of 
his  most  valuable  works  have  never 
been  ^photographed  at  all.  None,  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  published.  The  can- 
vases are  in  the  homes  of  wealthy  and 
appreciative  amateurs  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  America,  each  the  gem  jjar 
excellence  of  a  collection.  To  speak 
at    length,   or  critically,    of    the    pict- 


ures here  reproduced,  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation.  They  are  their  own 
most  eloquent  commentators.  There 
is  excuse,  perhaps,  for  the  solitary  re- 
mark that  they  lose  more  by  the  ab- 
sence of  color  than  do  the  black-and- 
white  copies  of  the  work  of  most  living 
painters.  In  many  cases  the  titles  care- 
lessly given  to  them  hj  the  artist  relate 
to  some  delicately  measured  color-key, 
expressed  most  often  by  means  of  flow- 
ers, as  in  the  case  of  "  Marguerites  "  and 
"Roseleaves,"' which,  in  the  monochro- 
matic reproduction,  liardlv  explains  it- 
self. 

It  is  of  more  interest  to  get  at  Mr. 
Moore's  own  theories  concerning  his 
art.  He  has  more  of  importance  than  I 
could  hope  to  set  down  in  a  book,  much 
less  within  magazine  limits.  He  himself 
has  long  dallied  with  the  temptation  to 
clothe  them  in  printer's  ink,  and  has 
been  restrained  only  by  the  perception 
that  this  is  an  age  of  specialists,  and 
that  if  a  man  secures  time  and  chance 
now  to  do  even  one  thing  well  he  ought 
to  thank  God  and  be  content.  Some 
few  of  these  thoughts  of  his,  filtered 
through  the  doubtful  medium  of  casual 
talks,  I  venture  to  present. 

He  is  frankly  an  idealist.  He  holds 
that  the  ideal  form  of  things  is  the  as- 
certained best  form  of  Nature,  the  tra- 
dition of  which  has  been  handed  down 
by  little  groups  of  devoted  men  from 
the  time  when  the  artist  came  into  clos- 
est touch  with  what  was  finest  and  most 
beautiful  in  form.  Even  in  that  golden 
age  the  (xreek  masters  had  traditional 
ideals  which  transcended  the  wonderful 
nature  they  knew.  The  central  group 
in  the  Parthenon  frieze  shows  gods  and 
goddesses  dressed  differently  from  the 
procession  of  peo23le  who  wear  the  cos- 
tume of  the  period.  The  dreams  of 
Phidias  were  loftier  and  better  than  the 
best  that  even  his  informed  eye  could 
see  in  the  chosen  models  of  Athens. 

Art  has  touched  no  other  mark  so 
high  as  that  of  Greece,  even  in  the  best 
days  of  the  Eenaissance.  Mr.  Moore 
will  explain  this  upon  the  ground  that 
when  art  reappeared  in  Europe,  after 
the  crash  and  darkened  desolation  of 
the  barbaric  conquests,  it  emerged  as 
the  slave  of  Church  and  kingcraft,  and 
was  set  to  the  task  of  depicting  stories 
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for  unlettered  generations.  For  ages 
its  work  was  to  paint  scriptural  scenes 
for  the  churches  and  abbeys,  and  por- 
traits and  processions  for  the  palaces. 
The  Old  Masters  carried  their  art  — 
w^onderful  as  it  was  in  its  highest  ex- 
pressions, and  inspiring  as  it  must  be 
for  all  time — to  its  acme  of  effective- 
ness in  the  days  preceding  the  diffusion 
of  printed  books,  and  w  hen  the  painter 
was  still  essentially  a  teller  of  stories. 
When  men  began  to  read  their  stories 
instead,  painting  sank  to  lower  levels 
wherever  it  was  not  emancipated  from 
the  story-telling  theory. 

The  modern  revival  has  been  vastly 
hampered  and  retarded  —  in  England 
more  than  elsewhere — by  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  old  poj^ular  theoiy  that  art 
must  of  necessity  deal  with  stories. 
Every  artist  remembers  drawing  an 
ideal  head  in  his  school  days,  and  being 
asked  by  all  the  non-artistic  boys  "  Who 
is  that  meant  for  ?  "  The  commonplace 
mind  instinctively  seeks  to  identify  pict- 
ures with  things  familiar  to  it.  The 
great  painters,  in  the  days  w4ien  there 
w^as  no  printing-press  rival,  could  af- 
ford to  bully  or  ignore  this  instinct, 
and  forced  the  wondering  and  untu- 
tored masses,  for  sheer  need  of  a  story 
of  some  sort,  to  stare  at  their  work 
and  marvel  over  it,  and  so  to,  in  some 
vague  little  measure,  follow  after  them 
in  their  upward  flight.  But  to-day  the 
academic  painter  may  not  venture  up- 
on any  flight  at  all.  In  pursuit  of 
his  hereditary  misconcejDtion  of  his  art 
as  purely  that  of  the  narrator,  he  must 
tell  a  story  which  the  commonplace 
mind  will  easily  lay  hold  of  and  like. 
That  means  painting  down,  instead  of 
up.  It  means  the  lowering  of  both 
artist  and  public.  It  means  the  Royal 
Academy. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  painters  in  the  Academy  who  are 
artists  as  well,  wdth  a  high  sense  of 
beauty  and  an  honest  shame  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  narrative  pot  -  boiler,  and 
their  President  is  even  a  poet,  who 
dares  much  in  his  efforts  to  escape  the 
burden  of  Philistinism.  But  the  weight 
of  the  Academy  as  a  whole  presses  so 
heavily  upon  the  other  side  that  these 
enlightened  few  are  powerless  to  shape 
either  its  precepts  or  its  example,  and 


their  diminishing  group  is  under  no  cir- 
cumstances recruited  from  without. 

The  revolts  in  England  against  this 
orthodoxy  of  story  -  telling  mediocrity 
have  been  many,  but  their  history  con- 
tains the  record  of  few  successes,  and  is 
not  very  comforting  reading.  It  is  not 
much  to  be  able  to  say  that  Whistler  is 
the  foremost  painter  in  England,  if  peo- 
ple will  not  buy  his  pictures,  and  if  the 
young  men  who  profess  to  follow  him 
think  more  of  being  unlike  the  Academy 
than  of  being  like  their  master.  The 
revolts  have  been  more  fertile  in  aston- 
ishing extravagances  than  in  substantial 
and  hopeful  work.  Too  often,  where 
genius  has  been  planted,  only  bald  ec- 
centricity has  come  up. 

Albert  Moore  has  made  no  revolt, 
because  he  has  never  owned  allegiance, 
and  because  he  has  luckily  commanded 
from  the  outset  a  success  sufficient  for 
independence.  When  he  first  began  to 
look  at  things  Britain  was  wrapped  as 
watli  a  mantle  in  ugliness.  The  sense 
of  beauty  in  form  had  been  dead  for 
years.  The  horrors  of  Georgian  archi- 
tecture had  been  succeeded  by  the  de- 
spair of  frantic  imitations  of  the  worst 
that  other  people  could  do,  as  witness 
the  Egyptian  Hall  in  Piccadilly.  Wom- 
en wore  crinolines,  and  men  cased 
their  legs  in  peg-tops.  People  sat  on 
black  horse-hair  furniture,  and  the  Pa- 
vilion at  Brighton  was  supposed  to  be 
a  vision  of  artistic  perfection.  It  was  a 
great  deal  that  young  Moore,  in  this  bar- 
ren environment  should  have  dreamed  a 
dream  of  what  beauty  was.  It  is  vastly 
more  that,  having  wakened  to  a  mastery 
of  his  powers,  he  should  have  toiled  un- 
w^eariedly,  steadfastly,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the  left,  after  the  reali- 
zation of  this  dream. 

Although  one  of  the  most  facile  and 
skilled  of  draughtsmen,  Moore  has  only 
painted  two  portraits  in  his  life,  and 
has  resisted  with  equal  firmness  every 
attempt  to  induce  him  to  draw  for  pub- 
lication. All  the  labor  of  his  life  has 
been  scrupulously  devoted  to  his  paint- 
ings, and  to  the  mass  of  charcoal  stud- 
ies, pastel  cartoons,  and  painstaking 
drawings  of  minute  details  which  led 
the  way  to  these  finished  works.  No 
painter  was  ever  a  severer  self-critic. 
Oftentimes  the  drapery  of  a  single  fig- 
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ure  —  that  strangely  beautiful  drapery 
in  which  he  perpetuates  the  flowing 
lines  of  the  Greek  ideal,  and  which  he 
obtains  from  robes  of  Chinese  silk, 
never  touching  a  fold  with  his  hands, 
but  having  the  model  move  again  and 
again  till  he  catches  the  desired  effect 
— represents  the  toil  of  months.  As 
has  been  said  before,  his  pictures  are 
sold  on  the  easel,  while  they  are  still 
unfinished.  The  purchaser  has  time  to 
saturate  himself  wdth  the  joys  of  antici- 
pation before  the  painter  will  consent 
to  release  his  work.  He  hangs  over  it 
in  loving  anxiety,  perfecting  this  detail, 
altering  another,  bringing  everything 
to  the  highest  imaginable  point  of  com- 
pletion. 

Albert  Moore  enters  uj)on  the  plan 
of  a  picture,  almost,  one  might  say,  in  a 
spirit  of  consecration.  It  is  always  to 
be  his  best.  He  dreams  over  it,  devises 
it  through  the  laborious  ordeal  of  many 


cartoons,  makes  exhaustive  sketches  of 
all  its  component  parts.  To  skilful  use 
of  selected  models  the  figures  in  his 
pictures  are  obviously  indebted,  for 
they  palpitate  with  that  life  which  lay- 
figure  never  yet  gave.  But  the  faces 
are  those  of  women  Moore  never  saw — 
the  low-browed,  broad-templed,  sw^eetly 
gentle  and  tenderly  grave  faces  that  the 
nameless  sculptor  knew  and  loved  and 
handed  down  to  us  through  the  Aphro- 
dite found  at  Milo. 

The  titles  w^hicli,  in  deference  to  cata- 
loguing custom,  these  pictures  bear, 
are  purely  adventitious.  They  need 
names  no  more  than  do  the  individual 
jewels  in  the  necklace  of  a  queen.  They 
are  things  of  restful  beauty,  and  de- 
scribe themselves.  They  are  as  mute 
and  impersonal  as  a  sunrise  over  the 
hill-tops.  You  could  never  dream  of 
such  a  thing  as  asking  them  for  a 
story. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


THE    "NORAH    CREINA. 


LOVE  to  recall  the  glad 
monotony  of  a  Pacific 
voyage,  when  the  trades 
are  not  stinted,  and  the 
1^  ship,  day  after  day,  goes 
''^  free.  The  mountain 
scenery  of  trade -wind 
clouds,  watched  (and  in 
my  case  painted)  under 
every  vicissitude  of  light 
—  blotting  stars,  withering  in  the 
moon's  glory,  barring  the  scarlet  eve, 
lying  across  the  dawn  collapsed  into  the 
unfeatured  morning  bank,  or  at  noon 
raising  their  snowy  summits  between 
the  blue  roof  of  heaven  and  the  blue 
floor  of  sea ;  the  small,  busy,  and  delib- 
erate w^orld  of  the  schooner,  mth  its  un- 
familiar scenes,  the  spearing  of  dolphin 
from  the  bowsprit  end,  the  holy  war  on 
sharks,  the  cook  making  bread  on  the 
main  hatch  ;  reefing  down  before  a  vio- 
lent squall,  with  the  men  hanging  out 
on  the  foot-ropes  ;  the  squall  itself,  the 
catch  at  the  heart,  the  opened  sluices 
of  the  sky  ;  and  the  relief,  the  renewed 
loveliness  of  life,  when  all  is  over,  the 
sun  forth  again,  and  our  out-fought  en- 
emy only  a  blot  upon  the  leeward  sea. 
I  love  to  recall,  and  would  that  I  could 
reproduce  that  life,  the  unforgetable,  the 
unrememberable.  The  memory,  wdiicli 
shows  so  wise  a  backw^ardness  in  regis- 
tering pain,  is  besides  an  imperfect  re- 
corder of  extended  pleasures  ;  and  a 
long-continued  well-being  escapes  (as  it 
were,  by  its  mass)  our  petty  methods  of 
commemoration.  On  a  part  of  our  life's 
map  there  lies  a  roseate,  undecipherable 
haze,  and  that  is  all. 

Of  one  thing,  if  I  am  at  all  to  trust 


my  own  annals,  I  was  delightedly  con- 
scious. Day  after  day,  in  the  sun-gilded 
cabin,  the  whiskey- dealer's  thermome- 
ter stood  at  84.  Day  after  day,  the  air 
had  the  same  indescribable  liveliness 
and  sweetness,  soft  and  nimble,  and 
cool  as  the  cheek  of  health.  Day  after 
day  the  sun  flamed  ;  night  after  night 
the  moon  beaconed,  or  the  stars  paraded 
their  lustrous  regiment.  I  was  aware 
of  a  spiritual  change,  or,  perhaps,  rather 
a  molecular  reconstitution.  My  bones 
were  sweeter  to  me.  I  had  come  home 
to  my  ovni  climate,  and  looked  back 
with  pity  on  those  damp  and  wintry 
zones,  miscalled  the  tem2:)erate. 

"  Two  years  of  this,  and  comfortable 
quarters  to  live  in,  kind  of  shake  the  grit 
out  of  a  man,"  the  captain  remarked  ; 
"  can't  make  out  to  be  hapj^y  anywhere 
else.  A  townie  of  mine  was  lost  do^n 
this  way,  in  a  coal  ship  that  took  fire  at 
sea.  He  struck  the  beach  somewhere 
in  the  Navigators ;  and  he  wrote  to  me 
that  when  he  left  the  place,  it  would  be 
feet  first.  He's  well  off,  too,  and  his 
father  owtis  some  coasting  craft  Down 
East ;  but  Billy  prefers  the  beach,  and 
hot  rolls  off  the  bread-fruit  trees." 

A  voice  told  me  I  was  on  the  same 
track  as  Billy.  But  when  was  this  ? 
Our  outward  track  in  the  Xora  Crcina 
lay  well  to  the  northward  ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  but  the  impression  of  a  few  pet  days 
which  I  have  unconsciously  spread 
longer,  or  perhaps  the  feeling  grew 
upon  me  later,  in  the  run  to  Honolulu. 
One  thing  I  am  sure  :  it  was  before  I 
had  ever  seen  an  island  worthy  of  the 
name  that  I  must  date  my  loyalty  to 
the  South  Seas.  The  blank  sea  itself 
grew  desirable  under  such  skies  ;  and 
wherever  the  trade-wind  blows,  I  know 
no  better  country  than  a  schooner's 
deck. 


Copyiijj;ht,  1891,  by  Ilobort  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osboiime.    All  rights  reserved. 
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She   lay  head  to  the  reef,  where  one  huge  blue  wall  of  rollers  was  forever  ranging  up  and  crunnbling  down." 

—Page  732. 
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But  for  the  tugging  anxiety  as  to  the 
journey's  end,  the  journey  itself  must 
thus  have  counted  for  the  best  of  holi- 
days. My  physical  well-being  was  over- 
proof  ;  effects  of  sea  and  sky  kept  me 
forever  busy  with  my  pencil ;  and  I  had 
no  lack  of  intellectual  exercise  of  a  dif- 
ferent order  in  the  study  of  my  incon- 
sistent friend,  the  captain.  I  call  him 
friend,  here  on  the  threshold  ;  but  that 
is  to  look  well  ahead.  At  first,  I  was  too 
much  horrified  by  what  I  considered  his 
barbarities,  too  much  puzzled  by  his 
shifting  humors,  and  too  frequently  an- 
noyed by  his  small  vanities,  to  regard 
him  otherwise  than  as  the  cross  of  my 
existence.  It  was  only  by  degrees,  in 
his  rare  hours  of  pleasantness,  when  he 
forgot  (and  made  me  forget)  the  weak- 
nesses to  which  he  was  so  prone,  that 
he  won  me  to  a  kind  of  unconsenting 
fondness.  Lastly,  the  faults  w^ere  all 
embraced  in  a  more  generous  view  :  I 
saw  them  in  their  place,  like  discords 
in  a  musical  progression  ;  and  accepted 
them  and  found  them  picturesque,  as 
we  accept  and  admire,  in  the  habitable 
face  of  nature,  the  smoky  head  of  the 
volcano  or  the  pernicious  thicket  of  the 
swamp. 

He  was  come  of  good  people  Down 
East,  and  had  the  beginnings  of  a  thor- 
ough education.  His  temper  had  been 
ungovernable  from  the  first  ;  and  it  is 
likely  the  defect  w-as  inherited,  and  the 
blame  of  the  rupture  not  entirely  his. 
He  ran  away  at  least  to  sea  ;  suffered 
horrible  maltreatment,  which  seemed 
to  have  rather  hardened  than  enlight- 
ened him  ;  ran  away  again  to  shore 
in  a  South  American  port ;  proved  his 
capacity  and  made  money,  although 
still  a  child ;  fell  among  thieves  and 
was  robbed  ;  worked  back  a  passage  to 
the  States,  and  knocked  one  morning  at 
the  door  of  an  old  lady  whose  orchard 
he  had  often  robbed.  The  introduction 
appears  insufficient  ;  but  Nares  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  The  sight  of  her 
old  neighborly  depredator  shivering  at 
the  door  in  tatters,  the  very  oddity  of 
his  appeal,  touched  a  soft  spot  in  the 
spinster's  heart.  "  I  always  had  a  fancy 
for  the  old  lady,"  Nares  said,  "even 
when  she  used  to  stampede  me  out  of 
the  orchard,  and  shake  her  thimble  and 
her  old  curls  at  me  out  of  the  window 
Vol.  X.— 76 


as  I  was  going  by  ;  I  always  thought 
she  was  a  kind  of  pleasant  old  girl. 
Well,  w^hen  she  came  to  the  door  that 
morning,  I  told  her  so,  and  that  I  was 
stone-broke  ;  and  she  took  me  right  in, 
and  fetched  out  the  pie."  She  clothed 
him,  taught  him,  had  him  to  sea  again 
in  better  shape,  welcomed  him  to  her 
hearth  on  his  return  from  every  cruise, 
and  when  she  died,  bequeathed  him  her 
possessions.  "  She  was  a  good  old  girl," 
he  would  say.  "  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Dodd, 
it  was  a  queer  thing  to  see  me  and  the 
old  lady  talking  a  pasear  in  the  garden, 
and  the  old  man  scowling  at  us  over  the 
pickets.  She  lived  right  next  door  to 
the  old  man,  and  I  guess  that's  just 
what  took  me  there.  I  wanted  him  to 
know  that  I  was  badly  beat,  you  see,  and 
would  rather  go  to  the  devil  than  to  him. 
What  made  the  dig  harder,  he  had 
quarrelled  with  the  old  lad}-  about  me 
and  the  orchard  :  I  guess  that  made  him 
rage.  Yes,  I  was  a  beast  when  I  was 
young.  But  I  was  always  pretty  good 
to  the  old  lady."  Since  then  he  had 
prospered,  not  uneventfully,  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  the  old  lady's  money  had  fallen 
in  during  the  voyage  of  the  Gleaner,  and 
he  was  now,  as  soon  as  the  smoke  of 
that  engagement  cleared  away,  secure 
of  his  ship.  I  suppose  he  was  about 
thirty  :  a  powerful,  active  man,  with  a 
blue  eye,  a  thick  head  of  hair,  about  the 
color  of  oakum  and  growing  low  over 
the  brow  ;  clean-shaved  and  lean  about 
the  jaw  ;  a  good  singer ;  a  good  per- 
former on  that  sea-instrument,  the  ac- 
cordion ;  a  quick  observer,  a  close 
reasoner  ;  when  he  pleased,  of  a  really 
elegant  address;  and  when  he  chose, 
the  greatest  brute  upon  the  seas. 

His  usage  of  the  men,  his  hazing,  his 
bullying,  his  perpetual  fault-finding  for 
no  cause,  his  perpetual  and  biiital  sar- 
casm, might  have  raised  a  mutiny  in  a 
slave  galley.  Suppose  the  steerman's 
eye  to  have  wandered  :  "  You — ,  — , 
little,  mutton-faced  Dutchman,"  Nares 
would  bawl ;  "  you  want  a  booting  to 
keep  you  on  your  course  !  I  know  a 
little  city-front  slush  when  I  see  one. 
Just  you  glue  your  eye  to  that  compass, 
or  I'll  show  you  round  the  vessel  at  the 
but-end  of  my  boot."  Or  suppose  a 
hand  to  linger  aft,  whither  he  had  j^er- 
haps  been  summoned  not  a  minute  be- 
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fore.  "  Mr.  Daniells,  will  you  oblige  me 
bj  stepping  clear  of  that  main  sheet  ?  " 
the  captain  might  begin,  with  truculent 
courtesy.  "  Thank  you.  And  perhaps 
you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  the 
hell  you're  doing  on  my  quarter-deck  ? 
I  want  no  dirt  of  your  sort  here.  Is 
there  nothing  for  you  to  do  ?  Where's 
the  mate?  Don't  you  set  me  to  find 
work  for  you,  or  I'll  find  you  some  that 
will  keep  you  on  your  back  a  fortnight." 
Such  allocutions,  conceived  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  his  audience,  so  that 
every  insult  carried  home,  were  deliv- 
ered with  a  mien  so  menacing  and  an 
eye  so  fiercely  cruel,  that  his  unhappy 
subordinates  shrank  and  quailed.  Too 
often  violence  followed  ;  too  often  I  have 
heard  and  seen,  and  boiled  at  the  cow- 
ardly aggression  ;  and  the  victim,  his 
hands  bound  by  law,  has  risen  again 
from  deck  and  crawled  forward  stupe- 
fied— I  know  not  what  passion  of  re- 
venge in  his  wronged  heart. 

It  seems  strange  I  should  have  grown 
to  like  this  tyrant.  It  may  even  seem 
strange  that  I  should  have  stood  by  and 
suffered  his  excesses  to  proceed.  But  I 
was  not  quite  such  a  chicken  as  to  inter- 
fere in  public  ;  for  I  would  rather  have 
a  man  or  two  mishandled  than  one-half 
of  us  butchered  in  a  mutin}"  and  the  rest 
suffer  on  the  gallows.  And  in  private, 
I  was  unceasing  in  my  protests. 

"  Captain,"  I  once  said  to  him,  appeal- 
ing to  his  patriotism,  which  was  of  a 
hardy  qualit}-,  "  this  is  no  way  to  treat 
American  seamen.  You  don't  call  it 
American  to  treat  men  like  dogs  ?  " 

"Americans?"  he  said  grimly.  "Do 
you  call  these  Dutchmen  and  Scatter- 
mouches*  Americans?  I've  been  four- 
teen years  to  sea,  all  but  one  trip  under 
American  colors,  and  I've  never  laid  eye 
on  an  American  foremast  hand.  There 
used  to  be  such  things  in  the  old  days, 
when  thirty-five  dollars  were  the  wages 
out  of  Boston  ;  and  then  you  could  see 
ships  handled  and  run  the  way  they  want 
to  be.  But  that's  all  past  and  gone  ; 
and  nowadays  the  only  thing  that  flies 
in  an  American  ship  is  a  belaying  pin. 
You  don't  know  ;  you  haven't  a  guess. 
How  would  you  like  to  go  on  deck  for 

•  In  sea-liniro  (Pacific)  7)u<o^man  includes  all  TeutonH 
and  fo'.k  from  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  ;  Scattermouch,  all 
Latins  and  Levantines. 


your  middle  watch,  fourteen  months  on 
end,  with  all  your  duty  to  do  and  every 
one's  life  depending  on  3'ou,  and  expect 
to  get  a  knife  rijoped  into  you  as  you 
come  out  of  your  state-room,  or  be  sand- 
bagged as  you  pass  the  boat,  or  get 
tripped  into  the  hold,  if  the  hatches  are 
off  in  fine  weather  ?  That  kind  of  shakes 
the  starch  out  of  the  brotherly  love 
and  New  Jerusalem  business.  You  go 
through  the  mill,  and  you'll  have  a  bigger 
grudge  against  every  old  shellback  that 
dirties  his  plate  in  the  three  oceans,  than 
the  Bank  of  California  could  settle  up. 
No  ;  it  has  an  ugly  look  to  it,  but  the 
only  way  to  run  a  ship  is  to  make  your- 
self a  terror." 

"  Come,  Captain,"  said  I,  "  there  are  de- 
grees in  everything.  You  know  Ameri- 
can ships  have  a  bad  name  ;  you  know 
perfectly  w^ell  if  it  wasn't  for  the  high 
wage  and  the  good  food,  there's  not  a 
man  would  ship  in  one  if  he  could  help  ; 
and  even  as  it  is,  some  prefer  a  British 
ship,  beastly  food  and  all." 

"  Oh,  the  lime  -  juicers  ?  "  said  he. 
"  There's  plenty  booting  in  lime-juicers, 
I  guess  ;  though  I  don't  deny  but  what 
some  of  them  are  soft."  And  with  that 
he  smiled  like  a  man  recalling  something. 
"  Look  here,  that  brings  a  yarn  in  my 
head,"  he  resumed  ;  "  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  joke,  I'll  give  myself  away.  It 
was  in  1874, 1  shipped  mate  in  the  British 
ship  Maria,  from  'Frisco  for  Melbourne. 
She  was  the  queerest  craft  in  some  ways 
that  ever  I  was  aboard  of.  The  food 
was  a  caution  ;  there  was  nothing  fit  to 
put  your  lips  to — but  the  lime-juice, 
which  was  from  the  end  bin,  no  doubt : 
it  used  to  make  me  sick  to  see  the  men's 
dinners,  and  sorry  to  see  my  own.  The 
old  man  was  good  enough,  I  guess  ; 
Green  was  his  name  ;  a  mild,  fatherly  old 
galoot.  But  the  hands  were  the  lowest 
gang  I  ever  handled  ;  and  whenever  I 
tried  to  knock  a  little  spirit  into  them, 
the  old  man  took  their  part !  It  was 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  on  the  high  seas  ; 
but  you  bet  I  wouldn't  let  any  man  dic- 
tate to  me.  '  You  give  me  your  orders, 
Captain  Green,'  I  said,  '  and  you'll  find 
I'll  carry  them  out ;  that's  all  you've  got 
to  say.  You'll  find  I  do  my  duty,'  I  said  ; 
'  how  I  do  it  is  my  lookout  ;  and  there's 
no  man  born  that's  going  to  give  me 
lessons.'     Well,  there  was  plenty  dirt  on 
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board  that  Maria  first  and  last.  Of 
course,  the  old  man  put  my  back  up, 
and,  of  course,  he  put  up  the  crew's  ;  and 
I  had  to  regular  fight  my  way  through 
every  watch.  The  men  got  to  hate  me, 
so's  I  would  hear  them  grit  their  teeth 
when  I  came  up.  At  last,  one  day,  I  saw 
a  big  hulking  beast  of  a  Dutchman  boot- 
ing the  ship's  boy.  I  made  one  shoot 
of  it  off  the  house  and  laid  that  Dutch- 
man out.  Up  he  came,  and  I  laid  him 
out  again.  'Now,'  I  said,  'if  there's  a 
kick  left  in  you,  just  mention  it,  and  I'll 
stamp  your  ribs  in  like  a  packing-case.' 
He  thought  better  of  it,  and  never  let 
on  ;  lay  there  as  mild  as  a  deacon  at  a 
funeral  ;  and  they  took  him  below  to  re- 
flect on  his  native  Dutchland.  One  night 
we  got  caught  in  rather  a  dirty  thing 
about  25  south.  I  guess  we  were  all 
asleep  ;  for  the  first  thing  I  knew  there 
was  the  fore-roj^al  gone.  I  ran  forward, 
bawling  blue  hell ;  and  just  as  I  came  by 
the  foremast,  something  struck  me  right 
through  the  forearm  and  stuck  there. 
I  put  my  other  hand  up,  and  by  George  ! 
it  was  the  grain  ;  the  beasts  had  speared 
me  like  a  porpoise.  *  Cap'n  ! '  I  cried. 
— '  What's  wrong  ? '  says  he. — '  They've 
grained  me,'  says  I. — '  Grained  you  ? ' 
says  he.     '  Well,  I've  been  looking  for 

that.' '  And  by  God,'  I  cried,  '  I  w^ant 

to  have  some  of  these  beasts  murdered 
for  it  1 ' — '  Now,  Mr.  Nares,'  says  he,  '  you 
better  go  below.  If  I  had  been  one  of 
the  men,  you'd  have  got  more  than  this. 
And  I  want  no  more  of  your  language 
on  deck.  You've  cost  me  my  fore-royal 
already,'  says  he  ;  '  and  if  you  carry  on, 
you'll  have  the  three  sticks  out  of  her.' 
That  was  old  man  Green's  idea  of  sup- 
porting officers.  But  you  wait  a  bit  ; 
the  cream's  coming.  We  made  Mel- 
bourne right  enough,  and  the  old  man 
said  :  '  Mr.  Nares,  you  and  me  don't  draw 
together.  You're  a  first-rate  seaman,  no 
mistake  of  that ;  but  3'ou're  the  most  dis- 
agreeable man  I  ever  sailed  with  ;  and 
your  language  and  your  conduct  to  the 
crew  I  cannot  stomach.  I  guess  we'll 
separate.'  I  didn't  care  about  the  berth, 
you  may  be  sure  ;  but  I  felt  kind  of  mean  ; 
and  if  he  made  one  kind  of  stink,  I 
thought  I  could  make  another.  So  I  said 
I  would  go  ashore  and  see  how  things 
stood  ;  went,  found  I  was  all  right,  and 
came  aboard   again  on  the  top  rail. — 


*Are  you  getting  your  traps  together, 
Mr.  Nares  ? '  says  the  old  man. — '  No,' 
says  I ;  '  I  don't  know  as  well  separate 
much  before  'Frisco  ;  at  least,'  I  said, 
'  it's  a  point  for  your  consideration.  I'm 
very  willing  to  say  good-by  to  the  Maria, 
but  I  don't  know  whether  you'll  care  to 
start  me  out  with  three  months'  wages.' 
He  got  his  money-box  right  away.  '  My 
son,'  says  he,  'I  think  it  cheap  at  the 
money.'     He  had  me  there." 

It  was  a  singular  tale  for  a  man  to  tell 
of  himself  ;  above  all,  in  the  midst  of  our 
discussion  ;  but  it  was  quite  in  character 
for  Nares.  I  never  made  a  good  hit  in 
our  disputes,  I  never  justly  resented  any 
act  or  speech  of  his,  but  what  I  found  it 
long  after  carefully  posted  in  his  day- 
book and  reckoned  (here  was  the  man's 
oddity)  to  my  credit.  It  was  the  same 
with  his  father,  whom  he  had  hated  ;  he 
would  give  a  sketch  of  the  old  fellow, 
frank  and  credible,  and  yet  so  honestly 
touched  that  it  was  charming.  I  have 
never  met  a  man  so  strangely  consti- 
tuted :  to  possess  a  reason  of  the  most 
equal  justice,  to  have  his  nen^es  at  the 
same  time  quivering  with  petty  spite, 
and  to  act  upon  the  nerves  and  not  the 
reason. 

A  kindred  wonder  in  my  eyes  was  the 
nature  of  his  courage.  There  was  never 
a  braver  man  :  he  went  out  to  welcome 
danger  ;  an  emergency  (came  it  never  so 
sudden)  strung  him  like  a  tonic.  And 
yet,  upon  the  other  hand,  I  have  known 
none  so  nervous,  so  oppressed  with  pos- 
sibilities, looking  upon  the  world  at 
large,  and  the  life  of  a  sailor  in  particu- 
lar, wdth  so  constant  and  haggard  a  con- 
sideration of  the  ugly  chances.  All  his 
courage  was  in  blood,  not  merely  cold, 
but  icy  with  reasoned  apprehension. 
He  would  lay  our  little  craft  rail  under, 
and  "  hang  on  "  in  a  squall,  until  I  gave 
myself  uj)  for  lost,  and  the  men  were 
rushing  to  their  stations  of  their  own 
accord.  "There,"  he  would  say,  "I 
guess  there's  not  a  man  on  board  would 
have  hung  on  as  long  as  I  did  that  time  ; 
they'll  have  to  give  up  thinking  me  no 
schooner  sailor.  I  guess  I  can  shave 
just  as  near  capsizing  as  any  other  captain 
of  this  vessel,  dnmk  or  sober."  And 
then  he  would  fall  to  repining  and  wish- 
ing himself  well  out  of  the  enterprise, 
and  dilate  on  the  peril  of  the  seas,  the 
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particular  dangers  of  the  schooner  rig, 
which  he  abhorred,  the  various  ways  in 
which  we  might  go  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  prodigious  fleet  of  ships  that  have 
sailed  out  in  the  course  of  history, 
dwindled  from  the  eyes  of  watchers,  and 
returned  no  more.  "Well,"  he  would 
wind  up,  "  I  guess  it  don't  much  matter. 
I  can't  see  what  any  one  wants  to  live 
for,  any  way.  If  I  could  get  into  some 
one  else's  apple-tree,  and  be  about  tw^elve 
years  old,  and  just  stick  the  way  I  was, 
eating  stolen  apples,  I  won't  say.  But 
there's  no  sense  to  this  grown-up  busi- 
ness— sailorising,  politics,  the  piety  mill, 
and  aU  the  rest  of  it.  Good  clean  drown- 
ing is  good  enough  for  me."  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  any  more  depressing  talk  for 
a  poor  landsman  on  a  dirty  night  ;  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  anything  less  sailor-like 
(as  sailors  are  supposed  to  be  and  gen- 
erally are)  than  this  persistent  harping 
on  the  minor. 

But  I  was  to  see  more  of  the  man's 
gloomy  constancy  ere  the  cruise  was  at 
an  end. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth 
day  I  came  on  deck,  to  find  the  schooner 
under  double  reefs,  and  flying  rather 
wild  before  a  heavy  run  of  sea.  Snor- 
ing trades  and  humming  sails  had  been 
our  portion  hitherto.  AVe  were  already 
nearing  the  island.  My  restrained  ex- 
citement had  begun  again  to  overmaster 
me ;  and  for  some  time  my  only  book 
had  been  the  patent  log  that  trailed  over 
the  taffrail,  and  my  chief  interest  the 
daily  observation  and  our  caterpillar 
progress  across  the  chart.  My  first 
glance,  which  was  at  the  compass,  and 
my  second,  which  was  at  the  log,  were 
all  that  I  could  wish.  We  lay  our  course  ; 
we  had  been  doing  over  eight  since  nine 
the  night  before ;  and  I  drew  a  heavy 
breath  of  satisfaction.  And  then  I  know 
not  what  odd  and  wintry  appearance  of 
the  sea  and  sky  knocked  suddenly  at 
my  heart.  I  observed  the  schooner  to 
look  more  than  usually  small,  the  men 
silent  and  studious  of  the  weather. 
Nares,  in  one  of  his  rusty  humors,  af- 
forded me  no  shadow  of  a  morning  salu- 
tation. He,  too,  seemed  to  observe  the 
behavior  of  the  ship  with  an  intent  and 
anxious  scrutiny.  What  I  liked  still 
less,  Johnson  himself  was  at  the  wheel, 
which  he  span  busily,  often  with  a  visi- 


ble effort;  and  as  the  seas  ranged  up 
behind  us,  black  and  imminent,  he  kept 
casting  behind  him  eyes  of  animal  swift- 
ness, and  drawing  in  his  neck  between 
his  shoulders,  like  a  man  dodging  a 
blow.  From  these  signs,  I  gathered 
that  all  was  not  exactly  for  the  best ; 
and  I  would  have  given  a  good  handful 
of  dollars  for  a  plain  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions which  I  dared  not  put.  Had  I 
dared,  with  the  present  danger  signal 
in  the  captain's  face,  I  should  only  have 
been  reminded  of  my  position  as  super- 
cargo— an  office  never  touched  upon  in 
kindness — and  advised,  in  a  very  indi- 
gestible manner,  to  go  below.  There 
was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  en- 
tertain my  vague  apprehensions  as  best 
I  should  be  able,  until  it  pleased  the 
captain  to  enlighten  me  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. This  he  did  sooner  than  I  had  ex- 
pected ;  as  soon,  indeed,  as  the  China- 
man had  summoned  us  to  breakfast,  and 
we  sat  face  to  face  across  the  narrow 
board. 

"  See  here,  Mr.  Dodd,"  he  began,  look- 
ing at  me  rather  queerly,  "here  is  a  busi- 
ness point  arisen.  This  sea's  been  run- 
ning up  for  the  last  two  days,  and  now 
it's  too  high  for  comfort.  The  glass  is 
falling,  the  wind  is  breezing  up,  and  I 
won't  say  but  what  there's  dirt  in  it.  If 
I  lay  her  to,  we  may  have  to  ride  out  a 
gale  of  wind  and  drift  God  knows  where 
— on  these  French  Frigate  Shoals,  for 
instance.  If  I  keep  her  as  she  goes,  we'll 
make  that  island  to-morrow  afternoon, 
and  have  the  lee  of  it  to  lie  under,  if 
we  can't  make  out  to  run  in.  The  point 
you  have  to  figure  on,  is  whether  you'll 
take  the  big  chances  of  that  Captain 
Trent  making  the  place  before  you,  or 
take  the  risk  of  something  happening. 
I'm  to  run  this  ship  to  your  satisfaction," 
he  added,  with  an  ugly  sneer.  "  Well, 
here's  a  point  for  the  supercargo." 

"Captain,"  I  returned,  with  my  heart 
in  my  mouth,  "  risk  is  better  than  cer- 
tain failure." 

"Life  is  all  risk,  Mr.  Dodd,"  he  re- 
marked. "  But  there's  one  thing ;  it's 
now  or  never  ;  in  half  an  hour.  Archdea- 
con Gabriel  couldn't  lay  her  to,  if  he 
came  down  stairs  on  purpose." 

"  All  right,"  said  I.     "  Let's  run." 

"Run  goes,"  said  he;  and  with  that 
he  fell  to  breakfast,  and  passed  half  an 
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hour  in  stowing  away  pie  and  devoutly 
wishing  himself  back  in  San  Francisco. 

When  we  came  on  deck  again,  he  took 
the  wheel  from  Johnson — it  appears  they 
could  trust  none  among  the  hands — and 
I  stood  close  beside  him,  feeling  safe  in 
this  proximity,  and  tasting  a  fearful  joy 
from  our  surroundings  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  decision.  The  breeze 
had  already  risen,  and  as  it  tore  over 
our  heads,  it  uttered  at  times  a  long 
hooting  note  that  sent  my  heart  into  my 
boots.  The  sea  pursued  us  without  re- 
mission, leaping  to  the  assault  of  the  low 
rail.  The  quarter-deck  was  all  aw^ash, 
and  we  must  close  the  companion  doors. 

"  And  all  this,  if  you  please,  for  Mr. 
Pinkerton's  dollars  ! "  the  captain  sud- 
denly exclaimed.  "There's  many  a  fine 
fellow  gone  under,  Mr.  Dodd,  because 
of  drivers  like  your  friend.  What  do 
they  care  for  a  ship  or  two  ?  Insured, 
I  guess.  What  do  they  care  for  sailors' 
lives  alongside  of  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars ?  What  they  want  is  speed  be- 
tween ports,  and  a  damned  fool  of  a 
captain  that'll  drive  a  ship  under  as  I'm 
doing  this  one.  You  can  put  in  the 
morning,  asking  why  I  do  it." 

I  sheered  off  to  another  part  of  the 
vessel  as  fast  as  civility  permitted. 
This  was  not  at  all  the  talk  that  I  de- 
sired, nor  was  the  train  of  reflection 
which  it  started  anyway  welcome. 
Here  I  was,  running  some  hazard  of  my 
life,  and  perilling  the  lives  of  seven 
others  ;  exactly  for  what  end,  I  was  now 
at  liberty  to  ask  myself.  For  a  very 
large  amount  of  a  very  deadly  poison, 
was  the  obvious  answer  ;  and  I  thought 
if  all  tales  were  true,  and  I  were  soon 
to  be  subjected  to  cross-examination  at 
the  bar  of  Eternal  Justice,  it  was  one 
which  w^ould  not  increase  my  popularity 
with  the  court.  "Well,  never  mind, 
Jim,"  thought  I.  "I'm  doing  it  for 
you." 

Before  eleven,  a  third  reef  was  taken 
in  the  mainsail ;  and  Johnson  tilled  the 
cabin  with  a  storm-sail  of  No.  1  duck 
and  sat  cross-legged  on  the  streaming 
floor,  vigorously  putting  it  to  rights 
with  a  couple  of  the  hands.  By  dinner 
I  had  fled  the  deck,  and  sat  in  the  bench 
comer,  giddy,  dumb,  and  stupefied 
with  terror.  The  frightened  leaps  of 
the  poor  Norah  Creina,  spanking  like  a 


stag  for  bare  existence,  bruised  me  be- 
tween the  table  and  the  berths.  Over- 
head, the  wild  huntsman  of  the  storm 
passed  continuously  in  one  blare  of 
mingled  noises  ;  screaming  wind,  strain- 
ing timber,  lashing  rope's  end,  pound- 
ing block  and  bursting  sea  contributed  ; 
and  I  could  have  thought  there  was  at 
times  another,  a  more  piercing,  a  more 
human  note,  that  dominated  all,  like  the 
wailing  of  an  angel.  I  could  have 
thought  I  knew  the  angel's  name,  and 
that  his  wings  were  black.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  any  creature  of  man's 
art  could  long  endure  the  barbarous 
mishandling  of  the  seas,  kicked  as  the 
schooner  was  from  mountain  side  to 
mountain  side,  beaten  and  blown  upon 
and  wrenched  in  every  joint  and  sinew, 
like  a  child  upon  the  rack.  There  was 
not  a  plank  of  her  that  did  not  cry 
aloud  for  mercy  ;  and  as  she  continued 
to  hold  together,  I  became  conscious 
of  a  growing  sympathy  with  her  en- 
deavors, a  growing  admiration  for  her 
gallant  staunchness,  that  amused  and  at 
times  obliterated  my  terrors  for  my- 
self. God  bless  every  man  that  swung 
a  mallet  on  that  tiny  and  strong  hull  ! 
It  was  not  for  wages  only  that  he  la- 
bored, but  to  save  men's  lives. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  all  the 
following  night,  I  sat  in  the  corner  or 
lay  wakeful  in  my  bunk  ;  and  it  was 
only  with  the  return  of  morning  that 
a  new  phase  of  my  alarms  drove  me 
once  more  on  deck.  A  gloomier  in- 
ten^al  I  never  passed.  Johnson  and 
Nares  steadily  relieved  each  other  at 
the  w^heel  and  came  below.  The  first 
glance  of  each  was  at  the  glass,  which 
he  repeatedly  knuckled  and  frowned 
upon  ;  for  it  was  sagging  lower  all  the 
time.  Then,  if  Johnson  were  the  vis- 
itor, he  would  pick  a  snack  out  of  the 
cupboard,  and  stand,  braced  against  the 
table,  eating  it,  and  perhaps  obhging 
me  wdth  a  w^ord  or  two  of  his  hee-haw 
conversation:  how  it  was  "a  son  of  a 
gun  of  a  cold  night  on  deck,  Mr.  Dodd  " 
(with  a  grin) ;  how  "  it  wasn't  no  night 
for  pan  jammers,  he  could  tell  me;" 
having  transacted  all  which,  he  would 
throw  himself  down  in  his  bunk  and 
sleep  his  two  hours  with  compunction. 
But  the  captain  neither  ate  nor  slept. 
"You  there,  Mr.  Dodd?  "  he  would  sav, 
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after  the  obligatory  visit  to  the  glass. 
"  Well,  my  son,  we're  one  hundred  and 
four  miles "  (or  whatever  it  was)  "  off 
the  island,  and  scudding  for  all  we're 
worth.  We'll  make  it  to-morrow  about 
four,  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.  That's 
the  news.  And  now,  Mr.  Dodd,  I've 
stretched  a  point  for  you  ;  you  can  see 
I'm  dead  tired  ;  so  just  you  stretch 
away  back  to  your  bunk  again."  And 
with  this  attempt  at  geniality,  his  teeth 
would  settle  hard  down  on  his  cigar, 
and  he  would  pass  his  spell  below  star- 
ing and  blinking  at  the  cabin  lamp 
through  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke.  He 
has  told  me  since  that  he  was  happy, 
which  I  should  never  have  divined. 
"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  the  wind  we  had 
was  never  anything  out  of  the  way  ; 
but  the  sea  was  really  nasty,  the 
schooner  wanted  a  lot  of  humoring, 
and  it  was  clear  from  the  glass  that  we 
were  close  to  some  dirt.  We  might  be 
running  out  of  it  or  we  might  be  run- 
ning right  crack  into  it.  Well,  there's 
always  something  subhme  about  a  big 
deal  like  that  ;  and  it  kind  of  raises  a 
man  in  his  own  liking.  We're  a  queer 
kind  of  beasts,  Mr.  Dodd." 

The  morning  broke  with  sinister 
brightness ;  the  air  alarmingly  trans- 
parent, the  sky  pure,  the  rim  of  the 
horizon  clear  and  strong  against  the 
heavens.  The  wind  and  the  wild  seas, 
now  vastly  swollen,  indefatigably  hunt- 
ed us.  I  stood  on  deck,  choking  with 
fear  ;  I  seemed  to  lose  all  power  upon 
my  limbs ;  my  knees  were  as  paper 
when  she  plunged  into  the  murderous 
valleys  ;  my  heart  collapsed  when  some 
black  mountain  fell  in  avalanche  beside 
her  counter,  and  the  water,  that  was 
more  than  spray,  swept  round  my 
ankles  like  a  torrent.  I  was  conscious 
of  but  one  strong  desire,  to  bear  myself 
decently  in  my  terrors,  and  whatever 
should  happen  to  my  life,  preserve  my 
character  :  as  the  captain  said,  we  are  a 
queer  kind  of  beasts.  Breakfast  time 
came,  and  I  made  shift  to  swaUow  some 
hot  tea.  Then  I  must  stagger  below 
to  take  the  time,  reading  the  chronom- 
eter with  dizzy  eyes,  and  marvelling 
the  while  what  value  there  could  be  in 
observations  taken  in  a  ship  launched 
(as  ours  then  was)  like  a  missile  among 
flying    seas.      The    forenoon     dragged 


on  in  a  grinding  monotony  of  peril ; 
every  spoke  of  the  wheel  a  rash,  but 
an  obliged  experiment — rash  as  a  for- 
lorn hope,  needful  as  the  leap  that  lands 
a  fireman  from  a  burning  staircase. 
Noon  was  made  ;  the  captain  dined 
on  his  day's  work,  and  I  on  watching 
him  ;  and  our  place  was  entered  on  the 
chart  with  a  meticulous  precision  which 
seemed  to  me  half  pitiful  and  half  ab- 
surd, since  the  next  eye  to  behold  that 
sheet  of  paper  might  be  the  eye  of  an 
exploring  fish.  One  o'clock  came,  then 
two  ;  the  captain  gloomed  and  chafed, 
as  he  held  to  the  coaming  of  the  house, 
and  if  ever  I  saw  dormant  mui'der  in 
man's  eye,  it  was  in  his.  God  help  the 
hand  that  should  have  disobeyed  him. 

Of  a  sudden,  he  turned  toward  the 
mate,  who  was  doing  his  trick  at  the 
wheel. 

"  Two  points  on  the  port  bow,"  I 
heard  him  say.  And  he  took  the  wheel 
himself. 

Johnson  nodded,  wiped  his  eyes  with 
the  back  of  his  wet  hand,  watched  a 
chance  as  the  vessel  lunged  up  hiU,  and 
got  to  the  main  rigging,  where  he 
swarmed  aloft.  Up  and  up,  I  watched 
him  go,  hanging  on  at  every  ugly 
plunge,  gaining  with  every  lull  of  the 
schooner's  movement,  until,  clambering 
into  the  cross-trees  and  clinging  with 
one  arm  around  the  masts,  I  could  see 
him  take  one  comprehensive  sweep  of 
the  southwesterly  horizon.  The  next 
moment,  he  had  slid  down  the  backstay 
and  stood  on  deck,  with  a  grin,  a  nod, 
and  a  gesture  of  the  finger  that  said, 
"yes  ; "  the  next  again,  and  he  was  back 
sweating  and  squirming  at  the  wheel, 
his  tired  face  streaming  and  smiling, 
and  his  hair  and  the  rags  and  corners 
of  his  clothes  lashiug  round  him  in  the 
wind. 

Nares  went  below,  fetched  up  his 
binocular,  and  fell  into  a  silent  perusal 
of  the  sea-line  ;  I  also,  with  my  unaided 
eyesight.  Little  by  little,  in  that  white 
waste  of  water,  I  began  to  make  out  a 
quarter  where  the  whiteness  apjoeared 
more  condensed  :  the  sky  above  was 
whitish  likewise,  and  misty  like  a  squall ; 
and  little  by  little  there  thrilled  upon 
my  ears  a  note  deeper  and  more  terrible 
than  the  yelling  of  the  gale — the  long, 
thundering    roll    of    breakers.      Nares 
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wiped  his  night  glass  on  his  sleeve  and 
passed  it  to  me,  motioning,  as  he  did  so, 
with  his  hand.  An  endless  wilderness 
of  ranging  billows  came  and  went  and 
danced  in  the  circle  of  the  glass  ;  now 
and  then  a  pale  corner  of  sky,  or 
the  strong  line  of  the  horizon  rugged 
with  the  heads  of  waves  ;  and  then  of 
a  sudden — come  and  gone  ere  I  could 
fix  it,  with  a  swallow's  swiftness — one 
glimpse  of  what  we  had  come  so  far  and 
paid  so  dear  to  see  :  the  masts  and  rig- 
ging of  a  brig  pencilled  on  heaven,  with 
an  ensign  streaming  at  the  main,  and 
the  ragged  ribbons  of  a  toj^sail  thrashing 
from  the  yard.  Again  and  again,  with 
toilful  searching,  I  recalled  that  ap- 
parition. There  was  no  sign  of  any 
land  ;  the  wreck  stood  between  sea  and 
sky,  a  thing  the  most  isolated  I  had 
ever  viewed  ;  but  as  we  drew  nearer,  I 
perceived  her  to  be  defended  by  a  line 
of  breakers  which  drew  off  on  either 
hand  and  marked,  indeed,  the  nearest 
segment  of  the  reef.  Heavy  spray  hung 
over  them  like  a  smoke,  some  hundred 
feet  into  the  air  ;  and  the  sound  of  their 
consecutive  explosions  rolled  like  a  can- 
nonade. 

In  half  an  hour  we  were  close  in  ;  for 
perhaps  as  long  again,  we  skirted  that 
formidable  barrier  toward  its  farther 
side ;  and  presently  the  sea  began  in- 
sensibly to  moderate  and  the  ship  to  go 
more  sweetly.  We  had  gained  the  lee 
of  the  island  as  (for  form's  sake)  I  may 
call  that  ring  of  foam  and  haze  and 
thunder  ;  and  shaking  out  a  reef,  wore 
ship  and  headed  for  the  passage. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE    ISLAND    AND    THE    WRECK. 

All  hands  were  filled  with  joy.  It  was 
betrayed  in  their  alacrity  and  easy  faces ; 
Johnson  smiling  broadly  at  the  wheel, 
Nares  studying  the  sketch  chart  of  the 
island  with  an  e^^e  at  peace,  and  the 
hands  clustered  forward,  eagerly  talking 
and  pointing ;  so  manifest  was  our  es- 
cape, so  wonderful  was  the  attraction  of 
a  single  foot  of  earth  after  so  many  suns 
had  set  and  risen  on  an  empty  sea.  To 
add  to  the  relief,  besides,  by  one  of  those 
malicious   coincidences   which    suggest 


for  fate  the  image  of  an  underbred  and 
grinning  schoolboy,  we  had  no  sooner 
worn  ship  than  the  wind  began  to  abate. 
For  myself,  however,  I  did  but  ex- 
change anxieties.  I  was  no  sooner  out 
of  one  fear  than  I  fell  upon  another  ;  no 
sooner  secure  that  I  should  myself  make 
the  intended  haven,  than  I  began  to  be 
convinced  that  Trent  was  there  before 
me.  I  climbed  into  the  rigging,  stood  on 
the  board,  and  eagerly  scanned  that  ring 
of  coral  reef  and  bursting  breaker,  and 
the  blue  lagoon  which  they  enclosed.  The 
two  islets  within  began  to  show  plainly 
— Middle  Brooks  and  Lower  Brooks  Isl- 
and, the  Directory  named  them  :  two 
low,  bush-covered,  rolling  strips  of  sand, 
each  with  glittering  beaches,  each  per- 
haps a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  running  east  and  west,  and  di- 
vided by  a  narrow  channel.  Over  these, 
innumerable  as  maggots,  there  hovered, 
chattered,  screamed  and  clanged,  mill- 
ions of  tvvinkhng  sea-birds  :  white  and 
black ;  the  black  by  far  the  largest. 
With  singular  scintillations,  this  voi-tex 
of  winged  life  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the 
strong  sunshine,  whirled  continually 
through  itself,  and  would  now  and  again 
burst  asunder  and  scatter  as  wide  as  the 
lagoon  ;  so  that  I  was  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  what  I  had  read  of  nebular 
convuhiions.  A  thin  cloud  overspread 
the  area  of  the  reef  and  the  adjacent  sea 
— the  dust,  as  I  could  not  but  fancy,  of 
earlier  explosions.  And  a  little  apart, 
there  was  yet  another  focus  of  centrifu- 
gal and  centripetal  flight,  where,  hard 
by  the  deafening  line  of  breakers,  her 
sails  (all  but  the  tattered  topsail)  snugly 
furled  down,  and  the  red  rag  that  marks 
Old  England  on  the  seas  beating,  union 
down,  at  the  main — the  Flying  Scud,  the 
fruit  of  so  many  toilers,  a  recollection  in 
so  many  lives  of  men,  whose  tall  sj^ars 
had  been  mirrored  in  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  sea — lay  stationary  at  last 
and  forever,  in  the  first  stage  of  naval 
dissolution.  Toward  her,  the  taut  Xoi'ah 
Creina,  -snilture-wise,  wriggled  to  wind- 
ward ;  come  from  so  far  to  pick  her 
bones.  And,  look  as  I  pleased,  there 
was  no  other  presence  of  man  or  of 
man's  handiwork  ;  no  Honolulu  schooner 
lay  there  crowded  with  armed  rivals,  no 
smoke  rose  from  the  fire  at  which  I  fan- 
cied Trent  cooking  a  meal  of  sea-birds. 
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It  seemed,  after  all,  we  were  in  time,  and 
I  drew  a  mighty  breath. 

I  had  not  arrived  at  this  reviving  cer- 
tainty before  the  breakers  were  already 
close  aboard,  the  leadsman  at  his  station, 
and  the  captain  posted  in  the  fore  cross- 
trees  to  con  us  through  the  coral  lumps 
of  the  lagoon.  All  circumstances  were 
in  our  favor,  the  Ught  behind,  the  sun 
low,  the  wind  still  fresh  and  steady,  and 
the  tide  about  the  turn.  A  moment 
later  we  shot  at  racing  speed  betwixt 
two  pier  heads  of  broken  water;  the 
lead  began  to  be  cast,  the  captain  to  bawl 
down  his  anxious  directions,  the  schoon- 
er to  tack  and  dodge  among  the  scat- 
tered dangers  of  the  lagoon  ;  and  at  one 
bell  in  the  first  dog  watch,  we  had  come 
to  our  anchor  off  the  northeast  end  of 
Middle  Brooks  Island,  in  five  fathoms 
of  water.  The  sails  were  gasketted  and 
covered,  the  boats  emptied  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous stores  and  odds  and  ends  of 
sea-furniture,  that  accumulate  in  the 
course  of  a  voyage,  the  kedge  sent 
ashore,  and  the  decks  tidied  down :  a 
good  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  work, 
during  which  I  raged  about  the  deck 
like  a  man  with  a  strong  toothache. 
The  transition  from  the  wild  sea  to  the 
comparative  immobility  of  the  lagoon 
had  wrought  strange  distress  among  my 
nerves  :  I  could  not  hold  still  whether 
in  hand  or  foot;  the  slowness  of  the 
men,  tired  as  dogs  after  our  rough 
experience  outside,  irritated  me  like 
something  personal ;  and  the  irrational 
screaming  of  the  sea-birds  saddened  me 
like  a  dirge.  It  was  a  relief  when,  with 
Nares,  and  a  couple  of  hands,  I  might 
drop  into  the  boat  and  move  off  at  last 
for  the  Flying  Scud. 

"  She  looks  kind  of  pitiful,  don't  she?  " 
observed  the  captain,  nodding  toward 
the  wreck,  from  which  we  were  separated 
by  some  half  a  mile.  "  Looks  as  if  she 
didn't  like  her  berth,  and  Captain  Trent 
had  used  her  badly.  Give  her  ginger, 
boys ! "  he  added  to  the  hands,  "  and 
you  can  all  have  shore  liberty  to-night 
to  see  the  birds  and  paint  the  town  red." 

We  all  laughed  at  the  pleasantry,  and 
the  boat  skimmed  the  faster  over  the 
rippling  face  of  the  lagoon.  The  Flying 
Scud  would  have  seemed  small  enough 
beside  the  wharves  of  San  Francisco, 
but  she  was  some  thrice  the  size  of  the 


Norah  Ci^eina,  which  had  been  so  long 
our  continent ;  and  as  we  craned  up  at 
her  wall-sides,  she  impressed  us  with  a 
mountain  magnitude.  She  lay  head  to 
the  reef,  where  the  huge  blue  wall  of 
the  rollers  was  forever  ranging  up  and 
crumbling  down  ;  and  to  gain  her  star- 
board side,  we  must  pass  below  the 
stern.  The  helm  was  hard  aport,  and 
we  could  read  the  legend  : 

FLYING  SCUD 
HULL 

On  the  other  side,  about  the  break  of 
the  poop,  some  half  a  fathom  of  rope 
ladder  trailed  over  the  rail,  and  by  this 
we  made  our  entrance. 

She  was  a  roomy  ship  inside,  with  a 
raised  poop  standing  some  three  feet 
higher  than  the  deck,  and  a  small  for- 
ward house,  for  the  men's  bunks  and 
the  galley,  just  abaft  the  foremast. 
There  was  one  boat  on  the  house,  and 
another  and  larger  one,  in  beds  on  deck, 
on  either  hand  of  it.  She  had  been 
painted  white,  with  tropical  economy, 
outside  and  in:  and  we  found,  later  on, 
that  the  stanchions  of  the  rail,  hoops  of 
the  scuttle  but,  etc.,  were  picked  out 
with  green.  At  that  time,  however, 
when  we  first  stepped  aboard,  all  was 
hidden  under  the  droppings  of  innumer- 
able sea-birds. 

The  birds  themselves  gyrated  and 
screamed  meanwhile  among  the  rig- 
ging ;  and  when  we  looked  into  the 
galley,  the  outrush  drove  us  back.  Sav- 
age-looking fowl  they  were,  savagely 
beaked,  and  some  of  the  black  ones  great 
as  eagles.  Half-buried  in  the  slush,  we 
were  aware  of  a  litter  of  kegs  in  the 
waist ;  and  these  on  being  somewhat 
cleaned,  proved  to  be  water  beakers 
and  quarter  casks  of  mess  beef  with 
some  colonial  brand,  doubtless  collected 
there  before  the  Tempest  hove  in  sight, 
and  while  Trent  and  his  men  had  no 
better  expectation  than  to  strike  for 
Honolulu  in  the  boats.  Nothing  else 
was  notable  on  deck,  save  where  the 
loose  topsail  had  played  some  havoc 
with  the  rigging,  and  there  himg,  and 
swayed,  and  sang  in  the  declining  wind, 
a  raffle  of  intorted  cordage. 

With  a  shyness  that  was  almost  awe, 
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Nares  and  I  descended  the  companion. 
The  stair  turned  upon  itself  and  landed 
us  just  forward  of  a  thwart- ship  bulk- 
head that  cut  the  poop  in  two.  The 
fore  part  formed  a  kind  of  miscellane- 
ous store-room,  with  a  double-bunked 
division  for  the  cook  (as  Nares  sup- 
posed) and  second  mate.  The  after 
part  contained,  in  the  midst,  the  main 
cabin,  running  in  a  kind  of  bow  into 
the  curvature  of  the  stern  ;  on  the  port 
side,  a  pantry  opening  foi-ward  and 
a  state  -  room  for  the  mate  ;  and  on 
the  starboard,  the  captain's  berth  and 
water-closet.  Into  these  we  did  but 
glance  :  the  main  cabin  holding  us.  It 
was  dark,  for  the  sea-birds  had  obscured 
the  skylight  with  their  droppings  ;  it 
smelt  rank  and  fusty  ;  and  it  was  beset 
with  a  loud  swarm  of  flies  that  beat  con- 
tinually in  our  faces.  Supposing  them 
close  attendants  upon  man  and  his 
broken  meat,  I  marvelled  how  they  had 
found  their  way  to  Midway  reef ;  it 
was  sure  at  least  some  vessel  must  have 
brought  them,  and  that  long  ago,  for 
they  had  multiplied  exceedingly.  Part 
of  the  floor  was  strewn  with  a  confu- 
sion of  clothes,  books,  nautical  instru- 
ments, odds  and  ends  of  finery,  and 
such  trash  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  turning  out  of  several  seaman's 
chests,  upon  a  sudden  emergency  after 
a  long  cruise.  It  was  strange  in  that 
dim  cabin,  quivering  with  the  near 
thunder  of  the  breakers  and  pierced 
with  the  screaming  of  the  fowls,  to  turn 
over  so  many  things  that  other  men 
had  coveted,  and  prized,  and  worn  on 
their  warm  bodies — frayed  old  under- 
clothing, pyjamas  of  strange  design, 
duck  suits  in  every  stage  of  rustiness, 
oil  skins,  pilot  coats,  bottles  of  scent, 
embroidered  shirts,  jackets  of  Pongee 
silk — clothes  for  the  night  watch  at  sea 
or  the  day  ashore  in  the  hotel  verandah ; 
and  mingled  among  these,  books,  cigars, 
fancy  pipes,  quantities  of  tobacco,  many 
keys,  a  rusty  pistol,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
cheap  curiosities — Benares  brass,  Chi- 
nese jars  and  pictures,  and  bottles  of 
odd  shells  in  cotton,  each  designed  no 
doubt  for  somebody  at  home — perhaps 
in  Hull,  of  which  Trent  had  been  a 
native  and  his  ship  a  citizen. 

Thence  we   turned   our  attention  to 
the  table,  which  stood  spread,  as  if  for  a 


meal,  with  stout  ship's  crockery  and  the 
remains  of  food — a  pot  of  marmalade, 
dregs  of  coffee  in  the  mugs,  a  basin  of 
gulls'  eggs,  bread,  some  toast,  and  a  tin 
of  condensed  milk.  The  tablecloth,  orig- 
inally of  a  red  color,  was  stained  a  dark 
brown  at  the  captain's  end,  apparently 
with  coffee  ;  at  the  other  end,  it  had  been 
folded  back,  and  a  pen  and  ink-pot  stood 
on  the  bare  table.  Stools  were  here  and 
there  about  the  table,  irregularly  placed, 
as  though  the  meal  had  been  finished 
and  the  men  smoking  and  chatting  ;  and 
one  of  the  stools  lay  on  the  floor,  broken. 

"  See  !  they  w^ere  writing  up  the  log," 
said  Nares,  pointing  to  the  ink-bottle. 
"  Caught  napping,  as  usual.  I  wonder 
if  there  ever  was  a  captain  yet,  that  lost 
a  ship  with  his  log-book  up  to  date  ? 
He  generally  has  about  a  month  to  fill 
up  on  a  clean  break,  Kke  Charles  Dickens 
and  his  serial  novels. — What  a  regular, 
lime-juicer  spread ! "  he  added,  con- 
temptuously. "  Marmalade — and  toast 
for  the  old  man  !     Nasty,  slovenly  pigs  ! " 

There  was  something  in  this  criticism 
of  the  absent  that  jarred  upon  my  feel- 
ings. I  had  no  love  indeed  for  Captain 
Trent  or  any  of  his  vanished  gang  ;  but 
the  desertion  and  decay  of  this  once 
habitable  cabin  struck  me  hard  :  the 
death  of  man's  handiwork  is  melancholy 
like  the  death  of  man  himself ;  and  I 
was  impressed  with  an  involuntary  and 
irrational  sense  of  tragedy  in  my  sur- 
roundings. 

"  This  sickens  me,"  I  said.  "  Let's  go 
on  deck  and  breathe." 

The  captain  nodded.  "  It  is  kind  of 
lonely,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said.  "  But  I  can't 
go  up  till  I  get  the  code  signals.  I  want 
to  run  up  '  Got  Left'  or  something,  just 
to  brighten  up  this  island  home.  Cap- 
tain Trent  hasn't  been  here  yet,  but  he'U 
drop  in  before  long  ;  and  itU  cheer  him 
up  to  see  a  signal  on  the  brig." 

"Isn't  there  some  official  expression 
we  could  use  ?  "  I  asked,  vastly  taken  by 
the  fancy.  '"Sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  underwriters  :  for  further  particulars, 
applv  to  J.  Pinkerton,  Montana  Block, 
S.F.' " 

"  Well,"  returned  Nares,  "I  won't  say 
but  what  an  old  navy  quartermaster 
might  telegraph  all  that,  if  you  gave  him 
a  day  to  do  it  in  and  a  poiuid  of  tobacco 
for  himself.     But  it's  above  my  register. 
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I  must  try  something  short  and  sweet : 
KB,  urgent  signal,  '  Heave  all  aback  ; ' 
or  LM,  urgent,  '  The  berth  you're  now 
in  is  not  safe  ; '  or  what  do  you  say  to 
PQH  ? — '  Tell  my  owners  the  ship  an- 
swers remarkably  well.' " 

"  It's  premature,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  it 
seelns  calculated  to  give  pain  to  Trent. 
PQH  for  me." 

The  flags  were  found  in  Trent's  cabin, 
neatly  stored  behind  a  lettered  grating  ; 
Nares  chose  what  he  required  and  (I  fol- 
lowing) returned  on  deck,  where  the  sun 
had  already  dipped,  and  the  dusk  was 
coming. 

"  Here  !  don't  touch  that,  you  fool  !  " 
shouted  the  captain  to  one  of  the  hands, 
who  was  drinking  from  the  scuttle  butt. 
"  That  water's  rotten  !  " 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 
"Tastes  quite  sweet." 

"  Let  me  see,"  returned  Nares,  and  he 
took  the  dipper  and  held  it  to  his  lips. 
"Yes,  it's  all  right,"  he  said.  "Mast 
have  rotted  and  come  sweet  again. 
Queer,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Dodd  ?  Though  I've 
known  the  same  on  a  Cape-Horner." 

There  was  something  in  his  intonation 
that  made  me  look  him  in  the  face  ;  he 
stood  a  little  on  tiptoe  to  look  right  and 
left  about  the  ship,  like  a  man  filled  with 
curiosity,  and  his  whole  expression  and 
bearing  testified  to  some  suppressed  ex- 
citement. 

"  You  don't  believe  what  you're  say- 
ing !  "  I  broke  out. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  but  what  I  do  !  " 
he  replied,  laying  a  hand  upon  me  sooth- 
ingly. "  The  thing's  very  possible. 
Onlv,  I'm  bothered  about  something 
else?' 

And  with  that  he  called  a  hand,  gave 
him  the  code  flags,  and  stepped  himself 
to  the  main  signal  halliards,  which  vib- 
rated under  the  weight  of  the  ensign 
overhead.  A  minute  later,  the  American 
colors,  which  we  had  brought  in  the  boat, 
replaced  the  English  red,  and  PQH  was 
fluttering  at  the  fore. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Nares,  who  had 
watched  the  breaking  out  of  his  signal 
with  the  old-maidish  particularity'  of  an 
American  sailor,  "  out  with  those  hand- 
spikes, and  let's  see  what  water  there  is 
in  the  lagoon." 

The  bars  were  shoved  home  ;  the  bar- 
barous cacophony  of  the  clanking  pump 


rose  in  the  waist  ;  and  streams  of  ill- 
smelling  water  gushed  on  deck  and  made 
valleys  in  the  slab  guano.  Nares  leaned 
on  the  rail,  watching  the  steady  stream 
of  bilge  as  though  he  found  some  in- 
terest in  it. 

"What  is  it  that  bothers  you?"  I 
asked. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  shortly," 
he  replied.  "  But  here's  another.  Do 
you  see  those  boats  there,  one  on  the 
house  and  two  on  the  beds  ?  Well, 
where  is  the  boat  Trent  lowered  when 
he  lost  the  hands  ?  " 

"  Got  it  aboard  again,  I  suppose," 
said  I. 

"Well,  if  you'll  tell  me  why?"  re- 
turned the  captain. 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  another,"  I 
suggested. 

"  She  might  have  carried  another  on 
the  main  hatch,  I  won't  deny,"  admitted 
Nares  ;  "  but  I  can't  see  what  she  wanted 
with  it,  unless  it  was  for  the  old  man  to 
go  out  and  play  the  accordion  in,  on 
moonlight  nights." 

"  It  can't  much  matter,  anyway,"  I  re- 
flected. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  it  does,"  said  he, 
glancing  over  his  shoulder  at  the  spout- 
ing of  the  scuppers. 

"  And  how  long  are  we  to  keep  up  this 
racket  ?  "  I  asked.  ' '  We're  simply  pump- 
ing up  the  lagoon.  Captain  Trent  him- 
self said  she  had  settled  down  and  was 
full  forward." 

"  Did  he  ?  "  said  Nares,  with  a  signifi- 
cant dryness.  And  almost  as  he  spoke 
the  pumps  sucked,  and  sucked  again, 
and  the  men  threw  down  their  bars. 
"  There,  what  do  vou  make  of  that  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  Now,  I'll  teU,  Mr.  Dodd,"  he 
went  on,  lowering  his  voice,  but  not 
shifting  from  his  easy  attitude  against 
the  rail,  "  this  ship  is  as  sound  as  the 
Norah  Creina.  I  had  a  guess  of  it  be- 
fore we  came  aboard,  and  now  I  know." 

"  It's  not  possible  !  "  I  cried.  "  What 
do  you  make  of  Trent  ?  " 

"  I  don't  make  anything  of  Trent ;  I 
don't  know  whether  he's  a  liar  or  only 
an  old  wife  ;  I  simply  tell  you  what's  the 
fact,"  said  Nares.  "  And  I'll  tell  you 
something  more,"  he  added  :  "  I've  taken 
the  ground  myself  in  deep-water  vessels ; 
I  know  what  I'm  saying  ;  and  I  say  that, 
when  she  first  struck  and  before  she 
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bedded  down,  seven  or  eight  hours' 
work  would  have  got  this  hooker  off,  and 
there's  no  man  that  ever  went  two  years 
to  sea  but  must  have  known  it." 

I  could  only  utter  an  exclamation. 

Nares  raised  his  finger  warningly. 
"Don't  let  them  get  hold  of  it,"  said  he. 
"  Think  what  you  like,  but  say  nothing." 

I  glanced  round  ;  the  dusk  was  melt- 
ing into  early  night ;  the  twinkle  of  a 
lantern  marked  the  schooner's  position 
in  the  distance  ;  and  our  men,  free  from 
further  labor,  stood  grouped  together 
in  the  waist,  their  faces  illuminated  by 
their  glowing  pipes. 

"  Why  didn't  Trent  get  her  off  ?  "  in- 
quired the  captain.  "  Why  did  he  want 
to  buy  her  back  in  'Frisco  for  these 
fabulous  sums,  when  he  might  have 
sailed  her  into  the  bay  himself  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  never  knew  her  value 
until  then,"  I  suggested. 

"  I  wish  we  knew  her  value  now," 
exclaimed  Nares.  "However,  I  don't 
want  to  depress  you  ;  I'm  sorry  for  you, 
Mr.  Dodd  ;  I  know  how  bothering  it 
must  be  to  you  ;  and  the  best  I  can 
say's  this  :  I  haven't  taken  much  time 
getting  down,  and  now  I'm  here  I  mean 
to  work  this  thing  in  proper  style.  I 
just  want  to  put  your  mind  at  rest :  you 
shall  have  no  trouble  with  me." 

There  was  something  trusty  and 
friendly  in  his  voice  ;  and  I  found  my- 
self gripj)ing  hands  with  him,  in  that 
hard,  short  shake  that  means  so  much 
with  English-speaking  people. 

"We'll  do,  old  feUow,"  said  he. 
"We've  shaken  down  into  pretty  good 
friends,  j'ou  and  me  ;  and  you  won't  find 
me  working  the  business  any  the  less 
hard  for  that,  .^oid  now  let's  scoot  for 
supper." 

After  supper,  with  the  idle  curiosity 
of  the  seafarer,  we  pulled  ashore  in  a 
fine  moonlight,  and  landed  on  Middle 
Brook's  Island.  A  flat  beach  sur- 
rounded it  upon  all  sides :  and  the 
midst  was  occupied  by  a  thicket  of 
bushes,  the  highest  of  them  scarcely 
five  feet  high,  in  which  the  sea-fowl 
lived.  Through  this  we  tried  at  first 
to  strike  ;  but  it  were  easier  to  cross 
Trafalgar  Square  upon  a  day  of  demon- 
stration than  to  invade  these  haunts  of 
sleeping  sea-birds  ;  the  nests  sank,  and 
the   eggs  bui'st   under   footing;  wings 


beat  in  our  faces,  beaks  menaced  our 
eyes,  our  minds  were  confounded  with 
the  screeching,  and  the  coil  spread  over 
the  island  and  mounted  high  into  the 
air. 

"  I  guess  well  saunter  round  the 
beach,"  said  Nares,  when  we  had  made 
good  our  retreat. 

The  hands  were  all  busy  after  sea- 
birds'  eggs,  so  there  were  none  to  follow 
us.  Our  way  la}^  on  the  crisp  sand  by 
the  margin  of  the  water  :  on  one  side, 
the  thicket  from  which  we  had  been 
dislodged ;  on  the  other,  the  face  of  the 
lagoon,  barred  with  a  broad  path  of 
moonlight,  and  beyond  that,  the  line, 
alternately  dark  and  shining,  alternate- 
ly hove  high  and  fallen  prone,  of  the 
external  breakers.  The  beach  was 
strewn  with  bits  of  wreck  and  drift : 
some  redwood  and  spruce  logs,  no  less 
than  two  lower  masts  of  junks,  and  the 
stern-post  of  a  European  ship  ;  all  of 
which  we  looked  on  with  a  shade  of  se- 
rious concern,  speaking  of  the  dangers 
of  the  sea  and  the  hard  case  of  casta- 
ways. In  this  sober  vein  we  made  the 
greater  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  island  ; 
had  a  near  view  of  its  neighbor  from  the 
southern  end  ;  walked  the  whole  length 
of  the  westerly  side  in  the  shadow  of 
the  thicket ;  and  came  forth  again  into 
the  moonlight  at  the  opposite  extremity. 

On  our  right,  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile,  the  schooner  lay  faintly 
heaving  at  her  anchors.  About  half 
a  mile  down  the  beach,  at  a  spot  still 
hidden  from  us  by  the  thicket,  an  up- 
boiling  of  the  birds  showed  where  the 
men  were  still  (with  sailor-like  insatia- 
bility) collecting  eggs.  And  right  be- 
fore us,  in  a  small  indentation  of  the 
sand,  we  were  aware  of  a  boat  Ivinf? 
high  and  dry,  and  right  side  up. 

Nares  crouched  back  into  the  shadow 
of  the  bushes. 

"What  the  devil's  this?"  he  whis- 
pered. 

"  Trent,"  I  suggested,  with  a  beating 
heart. 

"  We  were  damned  fools  to  come 
ashore  unarmed,"  said  he.  "But  I've 
got  to  know  where  I  stand."  In  the 
shadow,  his  face  looked  conspicuously 
white,  and  his  voice  betrayed  a  strong 
excitement.  He  took  his  boat's  whistle 
from   his   pocket.     "In    case   I   might 
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want  to  play  a  tune,"  said  he,  grimly, 
and  thrusting  it  between  his  teeth,  ad- 
vanced into  the  moonlit  open ;  which 
we  crossed  with  rapid  steps,  looking 
guiltily  about  us  as  we  went.  Not  a  leaf 
stirred ;  and  the  boat,  when  we  came 
up  to  it,  offered  convincing  proof  of 
long  desertion.  She  was  an  eighteen- 
foot  whaleboat  of  the  ordinary  type, 
equipped  with  oars  and  thole  -  pins. 
Two  or  three  quarter-casks  lay  on  the 
bilge  amidships,  one  of  which  must  have 
been  broached,  and  now  stank  horribly  ; 
and  these,  upon  examination,  proved  to 
bear  the  same  New  Zealand  brand  as 
the  beef  on  board  the  wreck. 

"Well,  here's  the  boat,"  said  I. 
"  Here's  one  of  your  difficulties  cleared 
away." 

"  H'm,"  said  he.  There  was  a  little 
water  in  the  bilge,  and  here  he  stooped 
and  tasted  it. 

"  Fresh."  he  said.  "  Only  rain- 
water." 

"You  don't  object  to  that ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  then,  what  ails  you  ?  "  I  cried. 

"In  plain  United  States,  Mr.  Dodd," 
he  returned,  "  a  whaleboat,  five  ash 
sweeps,  and  a  barrel  of  stinking  pork." 

"  Or,  in  other  words,  the  whole 
thing?  "  I  commented. 

"Well,  it's  this  way,"  he  condescended 
to  explain.  "  I've  no  use  for  a  fourth 
boat  at  all ;  but  a  boat  of  this  model 


tops  the  business.  I  don't  say  the 
type's  not  common  in  these  waters  ;  it's 
as  common  as  dirt ;  the  traders  carry 
them  for  surf-boats.  But  the  Flying 
Scud  ?  a  deep-water  tramp,  who  was 
lime-juicing  around  between  big  ports, 
Calcutta  and  Rangoon,  and  'Frisco  and 
the  Canton  River?     No  ;  I  don't  see  it." 

We  were  leaning  over  the  gunwale 
of  the  boat  as  we  spoke.  The  captain 
stood  nearest  the  bow,  and  he  was  idly 
playing  with  the  trailing  painter,  when 
a  thought  arrested  him.  He  hauled  the 
line  in  hand  over  hand,  and  stared,  and 
remained  staring,  at  the  end. 

"  Anything  wrong  with  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Dodd,"  said  he, 
in  a  queer  voice,  "  this  painter's  been 
cut  ?  A  sailor  always  worms  a  rope's 
end,  but  this  is  sliced  off  with  the  cold 
steel.  This  won't  do  at  all  for  the  men," 
he  added.  "Just  stand  by  till  I  fix  it 
up  more  natural." 

"Any  guess  what  it  all  means?"  I 
asked. 

"  Well,  it  means  one  thing,"  said  he. 
"  It  means  Trent  was  a  liar.  I  guess 
the  story  of  the  Hying  Scud  was  a 
sight  more  picturesque  than  he  gave 
out." 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  whaleboat  was 
lying  astern  of  the  Norah  Creina  ;  and 
Nares  and  I  sought  our  bunks,  silent 
and  half  bewildered  by  our  late  dis- 
coveries. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Peter  Rugg:^Bofloni  an. 

By  Louise  Imogen  Gitiney. 

I. 

The  mare  is  pawing  by  the  oak 
The  chaise  is  cool  and  wide, 

For  Peter  Rugg  the  Bostonian 
With  his  little  son  beside  ; 

The  women  loiter  at  the  wheels 
In  the  pleasant  summer-tide. 


"  And  when  wilt  thou  be  home,  father?" 

"And  when,  good  husband,  say  : 
The  cloud  hangs  heavy  on  the  house 

What  time  thou  art  away." 
He  answers  straight,  he  answers  short, 

"  At  noon  of  the  seventh  day." 

"Fail  not  to  come,  if  God  so  will. 
And  the  weather  be  kind  and  clear." 

"  Farewell,  farewell !     But  who  am  I, 
A  blockhead  rain  to  fear  ? 

God  willing  or  God  unwilling, 
I  have  said  it,  I  will  be  here." 


■^ 


He  gathers  up  the  sunburnt  boy, 

And  from  tlie  gate  is  sped  ; 
He  shakes  the  spark  from  the  stones  below, 

The  bloom  from  overhead. 
Till  the  last  roofs  of  liis  own  town 

Pass  in  the  morning-red. 

Upon  a  homely  mission 

North  unto  York  he  goes. 
Thro'  the  long  highway  broidered  thick 

With  elder-blow  and  rose  ; 
And  sleeps  in  sound  of  breakers 

The  second  twilight's  close. 

Intense  upon  his  heedless  head 

Frowns  Agamenticus, 
Knowing  of  Heaven's  challenger 

The  answer  :  even  thus 
The  Patience  that  is  hid  on  high 

Doth  stoop  to  master  us. 
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II. 


Full  light  are  all  his  parting  dreams, 

Desire  is  in  his  brain ; 
He  tightens  at  the  tavern  post 

The  fiery  creature's  rein  ; 
' '  Now  eat  thine  apple,  six  years'  child  ! 

We  face  for  home  aofain." 


They  had  not  gone  a  many  mile, 
With  nimble  heart  and  tongue, 

When  the  lone  thrush  grew  silent 
The  walnut  woods  among  ; 

And  on  the  lulled  horizon 
A  premonition  hung. 


The  babes  at  Hami:)ton  school-house. 
The  wife  with  lads  at  sea. 

Search  with  a  leveMifted  hand 
The  distance  bodingly  ; 

And  farmer  folk  bid  pilgrims  in 
Under  a  safe  roof-tree. 


.,^Vv^. 
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The  mowers  mark  by  Newbury 
How  low  the  swallows  fly  ; 

They  glance  across  the  southern  roads 
Ail  white  and  fever-dry. 

And  the  river  anxious  at  the  bend 


Beneath  a  thinking  sky 
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But  there  is  one  abroad  was  born 

To  disbelieve  and  dare  ! 
Along  the  highway  furiously 

He  cuts  the  purple  air : 
The  wind  leaps  on  the  startled  world 

As  hounds  upon  a  hare  ; 


With  brawl  and  glare  and  shudder  ope 

The  sluices  of  the  storm  ; 
The  woods  break  down,  the  sand  upblows 

In  blinding  volleys  warm  ; 
The  yellow  floods  in  frantic  surge 

Familiar  fields  deform. 


From  evening  until  morning 

His  skill  will  not  avail, 
And  as  he  cheers  his  youngest-born 

His  cheek  is  spectre-pale, 
For  the  bonny  mare  from  courses  known 

Has  drifted  like  a  sail. 


III. 


On  some  wild  crag  ho  sees  the  dawn 

Unsheathe  her  scimitar, 
' '  Oh,  if  it  be  my  mother-earth, 

And  not  a  foreign  star, 
Tell  me  the  way  to  Boston, 

And  is  it  near  or  far  ?  " 


One  watchman  lifts  his  lamp  and  laughs 
"  Ye've  many  a  league  to  wend," 

The  next  doth  bless  the  sleeping  boy 
From  his  mad  father's  end ; 

A  third  upon  a  drawbridge  growls  : 
' '  Bear  ve  to  larboard,  friend." 


Forward  and  backward,  like  a  stone 

The  tides  have  in  their  hold, 
He  dashes  east,  and  then  distraught 
Darts  west  as  he  is  told, 
(Peter  Rugg  the  Bostonian 
That  knew  the  land  of  old  !) 


And  journeying,  and  resting  scarce 

A  melancholy  space, 
Turns  to  and  fro,  and  round  and  round. 

The  frenzy  in  his  face, 
And  ends  alway  in  angrier  mood. 

And  in  a  stranger  place. 


Lost !  lost  in  bayberry  thickets 
Where  Plymouth  i:)lovers  run, 

And  where  the  masts  of  Salem 
Look  lordly  in  the  sun ; 

Lost  in  the  Concord  vale,  and  lost 
By  rocky  Wollaston  ! 


Small  thanks  have  they  that 
guide  him. 

Awed  and  aware  of  blight ; 
To  hear  him  shriek  denial 

It  sickens  them  with  fright  ; 
"  They  lied  to  me  a  month  ago 

With  thv  same  lie  to-nii2fht !  " 


To-night,  to-night,  as  nights 
succeed. 
He  swears  at  home  to  bide, 
Until,    pursued     with 
laughter. 
Or   fled   as  soon   as 
spied. 
The  weather-dronch^d  man  is  known 
Over  the  country  side  ! 


>*,  » 


The  seventh  noon's  a  memory, 
And  autumn's  closing  in  : 

The  quince  is  fragrant  on  the  bough 
And  barley  chokes  the  bin, 

*'  O  Boston,  Boston,  Boston, 
And  O  mv  kith  and  kin  !  " 


The  snow  climbs  o'ei*  the  pasture  wall, 
It  crackles  neatli  the  moon  ; 

And  now  the  rustic  sows  the  seed, 
Damp  in  his  heavy  slioon  ; 

And  now  the  building  jays  are  loud 
In  canopies  of  June. 


For  season  after  season 

The  three  are  whirled  along 

INIisled  by  every  instinct 
Of  light,  or  scent,  or  song  ; 

Yea,  put  them  on  the  surest  trail 
The  trail  is  in  the  wrong. 


Upon  those  wheels  in  any  path 
The  rain  will  follow  loud. 

And  he  that  meets  that  ghostly  man 
Will  meet  a  thunder-cloud, 

And  whosoever  speaks  with  him 
May  next  bespeak  his  shroud. 


Two  hundred  years  doth  Peter  Eugg, 
Two  hundred  years  and  more, 

A  gentle  answer  and  a  true 
Of  living  lips  implore  : 

"  O  show  me  to  my  own  town, 
And  to  my  open  door  !  " 


)^i  1^  .''F'- .  ^'^-j^y^ 


Where  shall  he  see  his  own  town 

Once  clear  unto  his  feet  ? 
The  psalms,  the  tankard  to  the  King, 

The  beacon's  cliify  seat, 
Tlie  gabled  neighborhood,  the  stocks 

Set  in  the  middle  street  ? 


How  shall  he  know  his  own  town 

If  now  he  clatters  thro'  ? 
Much  men  and  places  change  that  have 

Another  love  to  woo, 
And  things  occult,  incredible, 

They  find  to  think  and  do. 

With  such  new  wonders  since  he  went 

A  broader  gossip  copes, 
Across  the  crowded  triple  hills. 

And  up  the  harbor  slopes, 
Tradition's  self  for  him  no  more 

Remembers,  watches,  hopes. 

But  ye,  O  unborn  children  ! 

(For  many  a  race  must  thrive 
And  drip  away  like  icicles 

Ere  Peter  Rugg  arrive,) 
If  of  a  sudden  to  your  ears 

His  plaint  is  blown  alive  ; 

If  nigh  the  city,  folding  in 

A  little  lad  that  cries, 
A  wet  and  weary  traveller 

Shall  fix  you  with  his  eyes, 
And  from  the  crazy  carriage  lean 

To  spend  his  heart  in  sighs : — 

**  That  I  may  enter  Boston, 

O  help  it  to  befall ! 
There  would  no  fear  encompass  me, 

No  evil  craft  appall ; 
Ah,  but  to  be  in  Boston 

GOD  WILLING  !  after  all,"— 

Ye  children,  tremble  not,  but  go 

And  lift  his  bridle  brave. 
In  the  one  Name,  the  dread  Name, 

That  can  forgive  and  save. 
And  lead  him  home  to  Copp's  Hill  ground, 

And  to  his  fathers'  grave. 

THE   END. 
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A    LITTLE   CAPTIVE   MAID. 

By  Sarah  Onie  Jewett, 


I. 

HE  early  winter  twi- 
light was  falling  over 
the  town  of  Kenmare, 
a  heavy  open  carriage 
with  some  belated 
travellers  bounced 
and  rattled  along  the 
smooth  highwfiy,  hur- 
rying toward  the  inn 
Two  slender 
together  into 
roadside  and 
and    keeping 


and  a  night's  lodging, 
young  figures  drew  back 
the  leafless  hedge  by  the 
stood  there,  whispering 
fast  hold  of  hands  after  the  simple  fash- 
ion of  children  and  lovers.  There  was 
an  empty  bird's  nest  close  beside  them, 
and  they  looked  at  that,  and  after  they 
had  watched  the  carriage  a  moment,  and 
even  laughed  because  Dinny  Killoren, 
the  driver,  liad  recognized  their  pres- 
ence by  a  loud  snap  of  his  whip,  they 
still  loitered.  The  girl  turned  away 
from  her  lover  who  only  looked  at  her. 
and  felt  the  soft  lining  of  the  nest  with 
the  fingers  of  her  left  hand.  Johnny 
Morris's  handsome  young  face  looked 
pinched  and  sad  in  the  gray  dampness 
of  the  dusk. 

"  The  poor  tidy  cr'atures  !  "  said  Xora 
Connelly.  "  Look  now  at  their  little 
house,  Johnny,  how  iiate  it  is,  and  they 
gone  from  it.  I  mind  the  birds  singing 
in  the  hedge  one  day  last  summer,  and  I 
walkino-  bv  in  the  road." 

"  AYisha,  'tis  our  own  tidy  house  I'm 
thinking  of,"  said  Johnny,  reproachfully  ; 
*'  I've  long  dr'amed  of  it,  and  now  what- 
ever will  I  do  and  3'ou  gone  away  to 
Ameriky?     Faix,  it's  too  hard  for    us. 


Norry  dear,  we'll  get  no  luck  from  your 
goin'  ;  'twas  the  Lord  mint  us  for  'ach 
other  ! " 

"  I'm  safe  to  come  back,  darling," 
said  Nora,  troubled  by  her  lover's  lam- 
entations. "  'Tis  for  the  love  of  you  I'm 
going,  sure,  Johnny  dear !  I  suppose 
'tis  yourself  won't  want  me  then  aither 
whin  I  come  back  ;  sure  they  says 
folks  dries  all  up  there  and  gets  brown 
and  small  with  the  heat  that's  in  it. 
Promise  now  that  you'll  say  nothing  so 
long  as  I'm  tine  an'  rich  coming  home  !  " 

"  Don't  break  me  heai't,  Nora,  with 
yoiu'  wild  talk  ;  who  else  but  yourself 
would  be  joking,  and  our  hearts  break- 
ing with  the  parting,  and  this  our  last 
walk  together,"  mourned  the  young- 
man.  "Come,  darling,  we  must  be  going 
on.  'Tis  a  good  way  yet  through  the 
town,  an'  your  aunt  ready  to  have  my 
life  now  for  not  sinding  you  back  at 
free  o'clock." 

"'  Let  her  wait !  "  said  Nora,  scorn- 
fully. "  I'll  be  free  of  her,  then,  this 
time  to  -  morrow.  'Tis  herself  '11  be 
keenin'  after  me  as  if  'twas  wakin'  me 
she  was,  and  the  heart  of  stone  that's 
inside  her  and  no  tears  to  her  eyes. 
They  might  be  glass  buttons  in  her  old 
head,  they  might  then  !  I'd  love  you 
to  the  last  day  I  lived,  John  ^Morris,  if 
'twas  only  to  have  the  joke  on  her,"  and 
Nora's  eyes  sparkled  with  fun.  "  I'd 
spite  her  if  I  could,  the  old  crow  I 
Sorra  a  bit  of  I'ave  takin'  have  I  got 
from  her  yet,  but  to  say  I  must  sind  her 
home  my  passage-money  inside  the  first 
month  I'm  out.  Oh,  but,  Johnny,  I'll  be 
so  lonesome  there  ;  'tis  a  cold  home  I 
had    since    me    mother   died,  but    God 
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help  me  when  I'm  far  from  it."  The 
girl  and  her  lover  were  both  crying  now  ; 
Johnny  kissed  her  and  put  his  arm  ten- 
derly about  her,  there  where  they  stood 
alone  by  the  roadside  ;  both  knew  that 
the  dreaded  hour  of  parting  had  come. 

Presently,  as  if  moved  by  the  stem 
hand  of  fate  rather  than  by  their  own 
will,  they  walked  away  along  the  road, 
still  weeping.  They  came  into  the  town 
where  lights  were  bright  in  the  houses. 
There  was  the  usual  cheerful  racket 
about  the  inn.  The  Lansdowne  Arms 
seemed  to  be  unusually  populous  and 
merry  for  a  winter  night.  Somebody 
called  to  Johnny  Morris  from  a  door- 
way, but  he  did  not  answer.  Close  by 
were  the  ruins  of  the  old  abbey,  and  he 
drew  Nora  with  him  between  the  two 
stones  which  made  a  narrow  entrance- 
way  to  the  grounds.  It  was  dreary 
enough  there  among  the  wintry  shad- 
ows, the  solemn  shapes  of  the  crumb- 
ling ruin,  and  the  rustling  trees. 

"  Tell  me  now  once  more  that  you  love 
me,  darlin',''  sobbed  the  poor  lad ; 
"you're  goin'  away  from  me,  Nora,  an' 
'tis  you'll  find  it  aisy  to  forget.  Every- 
thing you  I'ave  will  be  spakin'  to  me  of 
you.  Oh,  Nora,  Nora !  howiver  will  I 
i'ave  you  go  to  Ameriky  ;  I  was  no  man 
at  all,  or  why  didn't  I  forbid  it  ?  'Tis 
only  I  was  too  poor  to  keep  you  back, 
God  help  me ! " 

"Be  quiet  now,"  said  Nora.  "I'll 
not  forget  you.  I'll  save  all  my  money 
till  I'll  come  back  to  you.  We're  young, 
dear  lad,  sure  ;  kiss  me  now  an'  say  good- 
by,  my  fine  gay  lad,  and  then  walk  home 
quiet  wid  me  through  the  town.  I  call 
the  holy  saints  to  hear  me  that  I  won't 
forget." 

And  so  they  kissed  and  parted,  and 
walked  home  quiet  through  the  town  as 
Nora  had  desired.  She  stopped  here  and 
there  for  a  parting  word  with  a  friend, 
and  there  was  even  a  sense  of  dignity 
and  consequence  in  the  poor  child's 
simple  heart  because  she  was  going  to 
set  forth  on  her  great  journey  the  next 
morning,  while  others  would  ignobly  re- 
main in  Kenmare.  Thank  God,  she  had 
no  father  and  mother  to  undergo  the 
pain  of  seeing  her  disappear  forever 
from  their  eyes.  The  poor  heart-broken 
Irish  folk  who  let  their  yoimg  sons  and 
daughters  go  away  from  them  to  Amer- 
VoL.  X.— 78 


ica,  who  of  us  has  stopped  half  long 
enough  to  think  of  their  sorrows  and  to 
pity  them  ?  AVhat  must  it  be  to  see  the 
little  companies  set  forth  on  their  way 
to  the  sea,  knowing  that  they  will  return 
no  more  ?  The  fever  for  emigration  is  a 
heart-rending  sort  of  epidemic,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  who  dream  of  riches  and 
pleasure  until  they  are  impatient  of  their 
homes  in  poor,  beautiful  Ireland  !  alas, 
they  sail  away  on  the  crowded  ships  to 
find  hard  work  and  hard  fare,  and  know 
their  mistakes  about  finding  a  fairy  land, 
too  late,  too  late  !  And  Nora  Connelly's 
aunt  had  hated  Johnny  Morris,  and  laid 
this  scheme  for  separating  them,  under 
cover  of  the  furtherance  of  Nora's  well- 
fare.  They  had  been  lovers  from  their 
childhood,  and  Johnny's  mother,  from 
whom  Nora  had  just  parted  on  that  last 
sad  evening,  was  a  sickly  woman  and 
poor  as  poverty.  Johnny  was  like  son 
and  daughter  both,  he  could  never  leave 
her  while  she  Hved  ;  they  had  needed 
all  of  Nora's  cheerfulness  and  love,  and 
now  they  were  going  to  lose  her,  per- 
haps forever.  Everybody  knew  how  few 
came  back  from  America,  no  wonder 
that  these  Irish  hearts  were  sad  ^sith 
parting. 

On  the  morrow  there  was  little  time 
for  leave-takings.  Some  people  tried  to 
make  it  a  day  of  jokes  and  festivities 
when  such  parties  of  emigrants  left  the 
country-side,  but  there  was  always  too 
much  sadness  underneath  the  laughter ; 
and  the  chilly  rain  fell  that  day  as  if 
Ireland  herself  wept  for  her  wandering 
children — poor  Ireland,  who  gives  the 
best  of  them  to  the  great  busy  countries 
over  seas,  and  longs  for  the  time  when 
she  can  be  rich  and  busy  herself,  and 
keep  the  young  people  at  home  and 
happy  in  field  and  town.  What  does  the 
money  cost  that  comes  back  to  the  cot- 
tage households  broken  as  if  by  death  ? 
What  does  it  cost  to  the  aching  hearts 
of  fathei'S  and  mothers,  to  the  homesick 
lads  and  girls  in  America,  with  the  cold 
Atlantic  between  them  and  home  ? 

n. 

The  winter  day  was  clear  and  cold, 
with  a  hint  of  coming  spring  in  the  blue 
sky.    As  you  came  up  Barry  Street,  the 
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main  thoroughfare  of  a  thriving  Ameri- 
can town,  you  could  not  help  noticing 
the  thick  elm-branches  overhead  and 
the  long  rows  of  country  horses  and 
sleighs  before  the  stores,  and  a  general 
look  of  comfortably  -  mingled  country 
and  city  life. 

The  high-storied  offices  and  ware- 
houses came  to  an  end  just  where  the 
hill  began  to  rise,  and  on  the  slope,  to 
the  left,  was  a  terraced  garden  planted 
thick  with  fruit-trees  and  flowering 
shrubbery.  Above  this  stood  a  large 
old-fashioned  white  house  close  to  the 
street.  At  first  sight  one  was  pleased 
with  its  look  of  comfort  and  provincial 
elegance,  but,  as  you  approached,  the 
whole  lower  story  seemed  unused.  If 
you  glanced  up  at  a  window  of  the  sec- 
ond story  you  were  likely  to  see  an 
elderly  gentleman  looking  out,  pale 
and  unhappy,  as  if  invalidism  and  its 
enforced  idleness  were  peculiarly  hard 
for  him  to  bear.  Sometimes  you  might 
catch  sight  of  the  edge  of  a  newspaper, 
but  there  was  never  a  book  in  his  hand, 
there  was  never  a  child's  face  looking 
out  to  companion  the  old  man.  People 
always  spoke  of  poor  old  Captain  Bal- 
four nowadays,  but  onh'  a  few  months 
before  he  had  been  the  leading  business 
man  of  the  city,  absorbed  in  a  dozen 
different  enterprises.  A  widower  and 
childless,  he  felt  himself  to  be  alone  in- 
deed in  this  time  of  illness  and  despond- 
ency. Early  in  life  he  had  followed  the 
sea,  from  choice,  not  necessity,  but  for 
many  years  he  had  been  master  of  the 
old  house  and  garden  on  Barry  Street, 
his  inherited  home.  People  always 
spoke  of  him  with  deference  and  re- 
spect, they  pitied  him  now  in  his  rich 
and  pitiful  old  age.  In  the  early  au- 
tumn a  stroke  of  paralysis  had  dulled 
and  disabled  him,  and  its  effect  was 
more  and  more  puzzling  and  irritating 
beside  to  the  captain's  pride. 

He  more  and  more  insisted  ujDon 
charging  his  long  captivity  and  uncom- 
fortable condition  at  the  doors  of  his 
medical  advisers  and  the  household. 
At  first,  in  dark  and  gloomy  weather,  or 
in  days  of  unusual  depression,  a  running 
fire  of  comments  was  kept  up  toward 
those  who  treated  him  like  a  child,  and 
who  made  an  apothecary's  shop  of  his 
stomach,  and  kept  him  upon  such  incom- 


prehensible diet.  A  slice  of  salt  beef 
and  a  captain's  biscuit  were  indignant- 
ly demanded  at  these  times,  but  it  was 
touching  to  observe  that  the  person  in 
actual  attendance  was  always  treated 
with  extreme  consideration  or  even 
humble  gratitude,  while  the  offenders 
were  always  absent.  '''They  "  were  guilty 
of  all  the  wrongs  and  kept  the  captain 
miserable  ;  they  were  impersonal  foes  of 
his  peace  ;  there  never  was  anything  but 
a  kind  word  for  Mrs.  Nash,  the  house- 
keeper, or  Reilly,  the  faithful  attendant ; 
there  never  were  any  personal  rebukes 
administered  to  the  cook  ;  and  as  for 
the  doctor.  Captain  Balfour  treated  him 
as  one  gentleman  should  treat  another. 

Until  early  in  January,  when  once  in 
a  while,  even  the  hitherto  respected  Mrs. 
Nash  was  directly  accused  of  a  total 
lack  of  judgment,  and  James  Reilly  could 
not  do  or  say  anything  to  suit,  and  the 
lives  of  these  honest  persons  became 
nearly  unbearable  ;  the  maid  under 
Mrs.  Nash's  charge  (for  the  household 
had  always  been  kept  up  exactly  as  in 
Mrs.  Balfour's  day)  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  consider  the  captain's  condi- 
tion and  her  own  responsibilities  as  his 
older  and  deeply  attached  companions 
could,  and,  tired  of  the  dulness  and 
idleness  of  the  old  house,  feU  to  that 
state  where  dismissal  was  inevitable. 
Then  neither  Mrs.  Nash  nor  Reilly  knew 
what  to  do  next,  they  were  not  as  young 
as  they  had  been,  and  to  use  their  own 
words,  minded  the  stairs.  At  last 
Reilly,  a  sensible  Irishman,  proposed  a 
change  in  the  order  of  housekeeping. 
The  captain  might  never  come  down- 
stairs any  inore,  they  could  shut  up  the 
dining-room  and  the  parlors,  and  make 
their  daily  work  much  hghter. 

"  An'  I  won't  say  that  I  haven't  got 
word  for  you  of  a  tidy  little  girl,"  said 
Reilly,  beseechingly.  "  She's  a  relation 
to  my  cousins  the  Donahues  and  as  busy 
as  a  sparrow.  She'll  work  beside  you 
an'  the  cook  like  your  own  shild,  she 
will  that,  Mrs.  Nash,  and  is  a  light- 
hearted  shild  the  day  through.  She's 
just  over  too,  the  little  greenhorn  !  " 

"  Perhaps  she'll  be  just  what  we  want, 
Reilly,"  agreed  the  housekeeper,  after 
reflection.  "Send  her  up  to  see  me 
this  very  evening,  if  you're  going  where 
she  is." 
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So  the  very  next  day,  into  the  deso- 
late old  house  came  young  Nora  Con- 
nelly, a  true  child  of  the  old  country, 
with  a  laughing  gray  eye  and  a  smooth 
girlish  cheek,  and  a  pretty  touch  of 
gold  at  the  edge  of  the  fair  brown  hair 
about  her  forehead.  It  was  a  serious 
little  face,  not  beautiful,  except  in  its  de- 
lightful girlishness.  She  was  a  friendly, 
kindly  little  creature,  fond  of  her  simple 
pleasures  and  willing  to  work  hard  the 
day  through.  The  great  house  itself 
was  a  treasure-house  of  new  experience, 
and  she  felt  her  position  in  the  captain's 
family  to  be  a  valued  promotion. 

One  morning  life  looked  very  dark  to 
the  master.  Everything  had  been  going 
wrong  since  breakfast,  and  the  captain 
rang  for  Reilly  when  he  had  just  gone 
out,  and  Mrs.  Nash  was  busy  with  a 
messenger. 

"Go  up,  will  you,  Nora?"  she  said, 
anxiously,  "  and  say  that  111  be  there  in 
a  minute.     Reilly's   just   left   him " 

And  Nora  sped  away,  nothing  loath  ; 
she  had  never  taken  a  satisfactory  look 
at  the  master,  and  this  was  the  fourth 
day  since  she  had  come  to  the  house. 

She  opened  the  door  and  saw  a  hand- 
some, fretful,  tired  old  gentleman,  whose 
newspaper  had  slipped  from  his  hand 
and  gone  out  of  reach.  She  hurried  to 
pick  it  up  without  being  told. 

"Who  are  you?"  inquired  the  captain, 
looking  at  her  with  considerable  interest. 

"  Nora  Connelly,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  in 
a  delicious  Irish  voice.  "  I'm  your  new 
maid,  sir,  since  Winsday.  I  feel  very 
sorry  for  your  bein'  sick,  sir." 

"  There's  nothing  the  matter  with 
me,"  growled  the  captain,  unexpectedly. 

"  Wisha,  sir,  I'm  glad  of  that !  "  said 
Nora,  with  a  wag  of  her  head  like  a 
bird,  and  a  light  in  her  eye.  "Mrs. 
Nash '11  be  here  at  once,  sir,  for  your  or- 
dhers.  She  is  d'aling  wid  a  boy  below 
in  the  hall.  You  are  looking  fine  an' 
comfortable  the  day,  sir." 

"  I  never  was  so  uncomfortable  in  my 
life,"  said  the  captain.  "You  can  open 
that  window." 

"  And  it  snowing  fast,  sir  ?  You'll  let 
out  all  the  fine  heat  ;  heat's  very  dear 
now  and  cold  is  cheap,  so  it  is,  with 
poor  folks.  'Tis  a  great  pity  you've  no 
turfs  now  to  keep  your  nre  in  for  you. 


'Tis  very  strange  there  do  be  no  turf  in 
this  foine  country,"  and  she  looked  at 
the  captain  with  a  winning  smile.  The 
captain  smiled  back  again  in  spite  of 
himself. 

Nora  stood  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  she  seemed  to  be  thinking  of 
herself  instead  of  the  invalid. 

"What  did  you  say  your  name  was?" 
asked  the  old  gentleman,  a  moment  later, 
frowning  his  eyebrows  at  her  like  pieces 
of  artillery. 

"Pl'ase,  sir,  I'm  Nora  Connelly,  from 
the  outside  o'  Kenmare."  She  made 
him  the  least  bit  of  a  curtsey,  as  if  a 
sudden  wind  had  bent  her  like  a  long- 
stemmed  flower. 

"  How  came  you  here  ?  "  His  mouth 
straightened  into  a  smile  as  he  spoke, 
in  spite  of  a  detennination  to  be  severe. 

"  I'm  but  two  weeks  over,  sir.  I  come 
over  to  me  cousins,  the  Donahues,  seek- 
ing me  fortune.  I'd  like  Ameriky,  'tis 
a  fine  place,  sir,  but  I'm  very  homesick 
intirely.  I'm  as  fast  to  be  going  back 
as  I  was  to  be  coming  away,"  and  she 
gave  a  soft  sigh  and  turned  away  to 
brush  the  hearth. 

"Well,  you  must  be  a  good  girl," 
said  the  captain,  with  great  propriety, 
after  a  pause. 

"  'Deed,  sir,  I  am  that,"  responded 
Nora,  sincerely.  "No  one  had  a  word 
to  fling  afther  me  and  I  coming  away, 
but  crying  afther  me.  Nobody'll  tell 
anything  to  my  shame  whin  my  name'll 
be  spoke  at  home.  My  mother  brought 
me  up  well,  God  save  her,  she  did,  then  ! " 

This  unaffected  report  of  her  own 
good  reputation  was  pleasing  to  Nora's 
employer  ;  the  sight  of  Nora's  simple, 
pleasant  Irish  face  and  the  freshness  of 
her  youth  was  the  most  delightful  thing 
that  had  happened  in  many  a  dreary  day. 
He  felt  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  with 
sudden  impulse,  sure  of  finding  a  bit 
of  money  there  with  which  Nora  Con- 
nelly might  buy  herself  a  ribbon.  He 
was  strongly  inclined  toward  making 
her  feel  at  home  in  the  old  house  which 
had  grown  to  be  such  a  prison  to  him- 
self. But  there  was  no  money  in  the 
pocket,  as  there  always  used  to  be  when 
he  was  well.  He  had  not  needed  any 
before  in  a  long  time.  He  began  to 
fret  about  this  and  to  wonder  what  they 
had  done  with  his  pocket-book  ;  it  was 
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ignominious  to  be  treated  like  a  school- 
boy. While  he  brooded  over  his  wrongs, 
Nora  heard  Mrs.  Nash's  hurrying  foot- 
steps in  the  hall,  but  as  she  slipped 
away  it  was  plain  that  she  had  found 
time  enough  to  bestow  her  entire  sym- 
pathy, and  even  affection,  upon  the  cap- 
tain in  this  brief  interview. 

"He's  dull,  poor  gentleman  —  he's 
very  sad  all  day  by  himself,  and  so 
pleasant  spoken,  the  crathur  !  "  she  said 
to  herself,  indignantly,  as  she  went  run- 
ning down  the  stairs. 

It  was  not  long  before,  to  every- 
body's sui'prise,  Captain  Balfour  gained 
strength,  and  began  to  feel  so  much 
better,  that  Nora  was  often  posted  in 
the  room  or  the  hall  close  by  to  run  his 
frequent  errands  and  pick  up  his  news- 
papers as  they  fell.  This  gave  Mrs. 
Nash  and  Reilly  a  chance  to  look  after 
their  other  business  affairs,  and  to  take 
their  ease  after  so  long  a  season  of  close 
attendance.  The  captain  had  a  gruff 
way  of  asking,  "Where's  that  little 
girl  ? "  as  if  he  only  wished  to  see  her 
to  scold  her  roundly  ;  and  Nora  was 
always  ready  to  come  with  her  sewing 
or  any  bit  of  housework  that  could  be 
carried  and  to  entertain  her  master  by 
the  hour.  The  more  irritable  his  tem- 
per, the  more  unconscious  and  merr}'  she 
always  seemed. 

"  I  was  down  last  night  wid  me  cous- 
ins, so  I  was,"  she  informed  him  one 
morning,  while  she  brushed  up  the  floor 
about  the  fireplace  on  her  hands  and 
knees.  "  You'd  ought  to  see  her  little 
shild,  sir,  indade  she's  the  darUng  cr'a- 
ture.  I  never  saw  anyone  so  crabbed 
and  smart  for  the  size  of  her.  She  ain't 
the  heighth  of  a  bee's  knee,  sir  !  " 

"Who  isn't  ?"  inquired  the  captain, 
absently,  attracted  for  the  moment  by 
the  pleasing  simile. 

"Me  cousin's  little  shild,  sir,"  an- 
swered Nora,  appealingly,  with  a  fear 
that  she  had  failed  in  her  choice  of  a 
subject.  "  'Tis  no  more  than  the 
heighth  of  a  bee's  knee  she  is,  the  col- 
leen, and  has  every  talk  to  you  like  a 
little  grandmother — the  big  words  of 
her  haves  to  come  sideways  out  of  her 
mouth.  I'd  like  it  well  if  her  mother 
would  dress  her  up  prertty,  and  I'd  go 
fetch  her  for  you  to  see." 


The  captain  made  an  expressive 
sound  of  disdain,  and  Nora  brushed 
away  at  the  rug  in  silence.  He  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  drummed  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair.  It  was  a  very  imcom- 
fortable  morning.  There  was  a  noise 
in  the  street,  and  Nora  pricked  up  her 
ears  with  her  head  alert  like  a  young 
hare,  stood  up  on  her  knees,  and  lis- 
tened. 

"I'll  warrant  it's  me  heart's  darlin' 
tooting  at  the  fife,"  she  exclaimed. 

"Nothing  but  a  parcel  of  boys," 
grumbled  the  captain. 

"Faix  it's  he,  thin,  the  dacint  lad  !'* 
said  Nora,  by  this  time  close  to  the 
other  front  window.  "Look  at  him 
now,  sir,  goin'  by  !  He's  alther  b'y  in 
the  church  and  a  lovely  voice  in  him. 
Me  cousins  is  going  to  have  him  learn 
music.  That's  '  The  girl  I  left  behind 
me,'  he's  got  in  the  old  fife  now." 

"  Hard  to  tell  what  it  is,"  growled  the 
captain.     "  Anything  for  a  racket,  I  dare 

"  Faix,  sir,  I  was  thinking  meself  the 
tune  come  out  of  him  tail  first,"  agreed 
Nora,  with  ready  sympathy.  "He's  the 
big  brother  to  the  little  sisther  I  told 
you  of  just  now.  'Twas  Dan  Sullivan 
gave  Johnny  the  old  fife  ;  himself  used 
to  play  it  in  a  company.  There's  a  kay 
or  two  gone,  I'm  misthrusting,  anyway 
there's  teeth  gone  in  the  tune." 

Nora  was  again  brushing  the  floor 
industriously.  The  captain  was  listless 
and  miserable  :  the  silence  vexed  him 
even  more  than  the  harmless  prattle. 

"  I  used  to  play  the  flute  pretty  well 
myself  when  I  was  a  young  man,"  he 
said  pleasantly,  after  a  while. 

"  I'd  like  well  to  hear  you,  then,"  said 
Nora,  enthusiastically.  She  was  only 
making  an  excuse  of  the  brushing  to  lin- 
ger with  him  a  little  while.  "  Oh,  but 
your  honor  would  have  liked  to  hear 
me  mother  sing.  God  give  her  rest, 
but  she  had  the  lovely  voice  for  you  ! 
They'd  be  sinding  for  her  from  three 
towns  away  to  sing  with  the  fiddle  for 
weddings  and  dances.  If  you'd  hear 
her  sing  the  '  Pride  of  Glencoe  '  'twould 
take  the  heart  out  of  you,  it  would  in- 
dade." 

"  My  wife  was  a  most  beautiful  singer 
when  she  was  young.  I  like  to  hear  a 
pretty  voice,"  said  the  captain,  sadly. 
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"'Twas  me  dear  mother  had  it,  then," 
answered  Nora.  "I  do  be  often  mind- 
ing her  singing  when  I'm  falling  asleep. 
T  hear  her  voice  very  plain  sometimes. 
My  mother  was  from  the  North,  sir,  and 
she  had  tunes  that  didn't  be  known  to 
the  folks  about  Kenmare.  '  Inniskillen 
Dragoon'  was  one  of  the  best  liked, 
and  it  went  lovely  with  the  wheel  when 
she'd  be  spinning.  Everybody'd  be  call- 
ing for  her  to  sing  that  tune.  Strangers 
would  come  and  ask  her  for  a  song  that 
were  passing  through  the  town.  There 
was  great  talk  always  of  me  mother's 
singing,  they'd  know  of  her  for  twinty 
miles  round.  Whin  I  see  the  fire  gone 
down  in  red  coals  like  this,  all  red  like 
our  turf  at  home,  and  it  do  be  growing 
dark,  I  remimber  well  'twas  such  times 
she'd  sing  like  a  bird  for  us,  being 
through  her  long  day's  work  an'  all  of  us 
round  the  fire  kaping  warm  if  we  could 
a  winter  night.  Oh,  but  she'd  sing 
then  like  a  lark  in  the  fields,  God  save 
her  !  " 

Nora  brushed  away  a  tear  and  blessed 
herself.  "  You'd  like  well  to  hear  me 
mother  sing,  sir,  I'm  telling  you  God's 
truth,"  she  said,  simply.  And  the  old 
captain  watched  her  and  smiled  as  if  he 
were  willing  to  hear  more. 

"Folks  would  pay  her  well,  too. 
They'd  all  be  afraid  she'd  stop  when 
she'd  once  begin.  There  was  nobody 
but  herself  could  sing  with  the  fiddle. 
I  mind  she  came  home  one  morning 
when  she'd  been  sint  for  to  a  great 
wedding — 'twas  a  man's  only  daughter 
that  owned  his  own  land.  And  me  moth- 
er came  home  to  us  wid  a  collection  of 
twilve  and  eight-pince  tied  up  in  her 
best  apron  comer.  We'd  as  good  as  a 
wedding  ourselves  out  of  it  too  ;  'twas 
she  had  the  spinding  hand,  the  crathur  ; 
and  we  had  a  roast  goose  that  same 
night  and  asked  fri'nds  to  it.  Folks 
don't  have  the  good  fun  here  they  has 
in  the  old  country,  sir,  so  they  don't." 

"  There  used  to  be  good  times  here," 
said  the  poor  old  captain. 

"I'm  thinking  'twould  be  a  dale  the 
better  if  you  wint  and  stayed  for  a  while 
over  there,"  urged  the  girl,  affectionate- 
ly. "  It'll  soon  be  comin'  green  and  il- 
ligant  while  its  winther  here  still ;  the 
gorse'll  be  blooming,  sir,  and  the  little 
daisies  thick  imder  your  two  feet,  and 


you'd  be  sitting  out  in  the  warm  rain  and 
sun  and  feeling  the  good  of  the  ground. 
If  you'd  go  to  Glengariff  I  think  you'd 
soon  be  well,  I  do,  then,  Captain  Balfour, 
your  honor,  sir." 

"I'm  too  old,  Nora,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain, dismally,  but  not  without  interest. 

"  Sure  there  ain't  a  boy  in  the  town 
that  has  the  spark  in  his  eye  like  yourself, 
sir,"  responded  Nora,  with  encouraging 
heartiness.  "  I'd  break  away  from  these 
sober  old  folks  and  the  docthers  and  all, 
and  take  ship,  and  you'd  be  soon  over  the 
say,  and  live  like  a  lord  in  the  first  cabin, 
and  you'd  land  aisy  on  the  tinder  in  the 
cove  o'  Cork  and  slape  that  night  in  the 
city,  and  go  next  day  to  the  Eccles  Hotel 
in  Glengariff.  Oh,  wisha,  the  fine  place  it 
is  wid  the  say  forninst  the  garden  wall. 
You'd  get  a  swim  in  the  clane  salt 
wather,  and  be  as  light  as  a  bird.  Sure 
I  wouldn't  be  t'ased  wid  so  much  doc- 
thoring  and  advising,  and  you  none  the 
betther  wid  it." 

"  Why  couldn't  I  have  a  swim  in  the 
sea  here  ?  "  inquired  the  captain,  indul- 
gently. 

"  Sure,  it  wouldn't  be  the  same  at  all," 
responded  Nora,  with  contempt.  "  Tis 
the  say-shore  of  the  old  country  will  do 
you  the  most  good.  The  say  is  very 
salt  entirely  by  Glengariff,  the  bay  runs 
up  to  it,  and  you'd  get  a  strong  boat- 
man would  row  you  up  and  do\s'n,  and 
you'd  walk  in  the  green  lanes  and  the 
folks  in  the  houses  would  give  you  good 
day  ;  and  whin  you'd  be  afther  givin' 
old  Mother  Casey  a  trippence  she'd 
down  on  her  two  little  knees  and  pray 
for  your  honor  till  you'd  be  ininning 
home  like  a  light  horseman." 

The  old  man  laughed  heartily  for  the 
first  time  that  day.  "  I  used  to  be  the 
fastest  runner  of  any  lad  in  school,"  he 
said,  with  pride. 

"  Sure  you  might  thry  it  again  wid 
Mrs.  Casey's  kind  help,  sir,"  insisted  the 
girl.  "  Now  go  to  Glengarift'  this  next 
month  o'  May,  sir,  do  !  " 

"Perhaps  I  will,"  said  the  captain, 
decidedly.  "  I'm  not  going  to  keep  up 
this  sort  of  thing  much  longer,  I  can  tell 
them  that !  If  they  can't  do  me  any  good 
they  may  say  so,  and  I'll  steer  my  own 
course.  That's  a  good  idea  about  the 
salt  water." 

The  old  man  fell  into  a  pleasant  sleep. 
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with  a  contented  smile  on  his  face.  The 
fire  flickered  and  snapped,  and  Nora  sat 
still  looking  into  it ;  her  thoughts  were 
far  away.  Perhaps  her  unkind  aunt 
would  find  means  to  stop  the  letters 
between  Johnny  Morris  and  herself. 
Oh,  if  her  mother  were  only  alive,  if  the 
scattered  household  were  once  more  to- 
gether !  It  would  be  a  long  time  at 
this  rate,  before  she  could  gc  back  to 
Johnny  with  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  fire  settled  itself  together  and 
sent  up  a  bright  blaze.  The  old  man 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  bewildered  ; 
she  stepped  quickly  to  his  side.  "  You'll 
be  askin'  for  Mr.  Eeilly  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No,  no,"  responded  the  captain, 
firmly.  '"What  was  the  name  of  that 
place  you  were  talking  about  ?  " 

"  Whiddy  Island,  sir,  where  me  father 
was  born  ?  "  Nora's  thoughts  had  wan- 
dered far  and  wide,  she  was  thinking 
that  she  had  heard  that  land  was  cheap 
on  Whiddy  and  the  fishing  fine.  She 
and  Johnny  had  often  thought  they 
might  do  better  than  in  Kenmare. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  captain  again, 
sternly. 

"  Oh,  Glengariff,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Yes,  sir,  we  were  talking " 

"That's  it,"  responded  the  captain, 
complacently.  "  I  should  like  to  know 
something  more  about  the  place." 

"  I  was  never  in  it  but  twice,"  ex- 
claimed Nora,  "but  'twas  lovely  there 
intirely.  My  father  had  a  time  of  fish- 
in',  and  'twas  one  summer  we  left  Ken- 
mare and  went  to  a  place,  Baltimore 
was  the  name,  beyond  Glengariff  itself, 
toward  the  illigant  town  of  Bantry,  sir. 
I  saw  Bantry,  sir,  when '  I  was  young. 
We  were  all  alive  and  together  then,  my 
father  and  mother  and  all  of  us  ;  the  old 
shebeen  we  lived  in  looked  like  the  skull 
of  a  house,  it  was  so  old,  and  the  roof 
falling  in  on  us,  but  thank  God,  we  were 
happy  in  it — Oh,  Ireland's  the  lovely 
country,  sir." 

"  No  bad  people  at  all  there  ?  "  asked 
the  captain,  looking  at  her  kindly. 

"  Oh,  sir,  there  are  then,"  said  the  lit- 
tle maid,  regretfully.  "I  have  sins  upon 
my  own  soul,  truth  I  have,  sir.  The  sin 
of  st'aling  was  my  black  shame  when  I 
was  growing  up,  then." 

"  What  did  you  ever  steal,  child  ?  " 
asked  the  captain. 


"  Mostly  eggs,  sir,"  said  Nora,  hum- 
bly. 

"  I  dare  say  you  were  hungry,"  said 
the  old  man,  taking  up  his  newspaper 
and  pretending  to  frown  at  the  ship- 
ping list. 

"  Oh,  no,  captain,  'twas  not  that  always. 
I  used  to  follow  an  old  spickled  hen  of 
my  mother's  and  wait  for  the  ^^^g.  I'd 
thrack  her  within  the  furze,  and  whin 
I'd  be  two  days  getting  two  eggs  I'd 
run  wid  'em  to  sell  'em,  and  'twas  to  buy 
things  to  sew  for  me  doll  I'd  spind  the 
money.  I'd  ought  to  make  confission 
for  it  now  too.  I'm  shamed  thinkin'  of 
it,  and  the  spickled  hen  was  one  that 
laid  very  large  white  eggs  intirely,  and 
whiles  my  poor  mother  would  be  miss- 
ing them  and  thinking  the  old  hen  was 
no  good  and  had  best  be  killed,  the 
honest  cr'atur',  and  go  to  market  that 
way  when  poulthry  was  dear.  I'd  like 
one  of  her  eggs  now  to  boil  it  myself 
for  you,  sir,  'twould  be  aisy  'atin'  for  you 
coming  right  in  from  some  place  under 
the  green  bushes.  I  think  she's  long 
dead,  I  didn't  see  her  a  long  while  be- 
fore I  was  I'avin'.  A  woman  called  Jo- 
hanna Spillane  bought  her  from  my  aunt 
when  my  mother  was  dead.  She  was  a 
very  honest,  good  hen  ;  a  top-knot  hen, 
sir." 

"I  dare  say,"  said  the  captain,  look- 
ing at  his  newspaper  ;  he  did  not  know 
why  the  simple  chatter  touched  and 
pleased  him  so.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  moved  about  in  his  easy 
chair,  frowned  still  more  at  the  ship- 
ping list,  and  so  got  the  better  of  his 
emotion." 

"  I  see  that  the  old  brig  Miranda  has 
gone  ashore  on  the  Florida  Keys,"  he 
said,  as  if  speaking  to  a  large  audience 
of  retired  shipmasters.  "  Stove  her 
bows,  rigging  cut  loose  and  washed 
overboard  ;  total  wreck.  I  suppose 
you  never  saw  a  wreck  ?  " — he  turned 
and  regarded  Nora  affectionately. 

"I  did,  sir,  then,"  said  Nora  Con- 
nelly, flushing  with  satisfaction.  "  We 
got  news  of  it  one  morning  early,  and 
all  trooped  to  the  shore,  every  grown 
person  and  child  in  the  place,  I'aving 
out  Mother  Dolan,  the  ould  lady  that 
had  no  use  of  her  two  legs,  and  all  the 
women,  me  mother  and  all,  took  their 
babies  to  her  and  left  them,  and  she  en- 
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treatin' — you'd  hear  the  bawls  of  her  a 
mile  away — that  some  of  the  folks  would 
take  her  wid  'em  on  their  backs  to  see 
what  would  she  get  wid  the  rest  ;  but 
we  left  her  screeching  wid  all  the  poor 
shilder,  and  I  was  there  with  the  first, 
and  the  sun  coming  up  and  the  ship 
breaking  up  fine  out  a  little  way  in  the 
rocks.  'Twas  loaded  with  sweet  oranges, 
she  was,  and  they  all  comin'  ashore  like 
yellow  ducklings  in  the  high  wather.  I 
got  me  fill  for  once,  I  did,  indeed." 

"Dear,  dear,"  said  the  captain.  "Did 
the  crew  get  ashore  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  belave  not,  sir,  but  I  couldn't 
rightly  say.  I  was  small,  and  I  took  no 
notice.  I  mind  there  were  strangers 
round  that  day,  but  sailors  or  the  nixt 
parish  was  one  to  me  then.  The  tide 
was  going  out  soon,  and  then  we 
swarmed  aboard,  and,  wisha,  the  old 
ship  tipped  up  wid  us  in  it,  and  I 
thought  I  was  killed.  'Twas  a  foine 
vessel,  all  gilded  round  the  cabin  walls, 
and  I  thought  in  vain  'twould  be  one 
like  her  comin'  to  Ameriky.  There  was 
wines  aboard,  too,  and  all  the  men  got 
their  fill.  Mesilf  was  gatherin'  me  little 
petticoat  full  of  oranges  that  bobbed  in 
the  wather  in  the  down-side  of  the  deck. 
Wisha,  sir,  the  min  was  pushin'  me  and 
the  other  shilder  into  the  wather  ;  they 
were  very  soon  tight,  sir,  and  my  own 
father  was  wid  'em,  God  rest  his  soul ! 
and  his  cheeks  as  red  as  two  roses. 
Some  busy-body  caught  him  ashore  and 
took  him  to  the  magistrate — that  was 
the  squire  of  our  place,  sir,  and  an  illi- 
gant  gentleman.  The  bliguards  was 
holdin'  my  father,  and  I  running  along, 
screeching  for  fear  he'd  be  going  to  jail 
on  me.  The  old  squire  began  to  laugh, 
poor  man,  when  he  saw  who  it  was,  and 
says  he,  'Is  it  yoursilf,  Davy?'  and  says 
my  father,  'It's  mesilf,  God  save  your 
honor,  very  tight  intirely,  and  feelin' 
as  foine  as  any  lord  in  Ireland.  L'ave 
me  go,  and  I'll  soon  slape  it  off  under 
the  next  furze-bush  that'll  stop  still 
long  enough  for  me  by  the  roadside,' 
says  he.  The  squire  says,  '  L'ave  him 
go,  boys,  'twas  all  from  his  'ating  the 
oranges  ! '  says  he,  and  the  folks  give  a 
great  laugh  all  round.  He  was  doin'  no 
harm  in,  the  poor  man !  I  run  away  again 
to  the  say,  then  ;  I  forget  was  there  any 
more  happened  that  day." 


"  She  must  have  been  a  fruiter  from 
the  Mediterranean.  I  can't  think  what 
she  was  doing  up  there  on  the  west 
coast,  out  of  her  bearings,"  said  the 
captain. 

"Faix,  sir,  I  couldn't  tell  you  where 
she  was  from,  if  it's  the  ship  you  mane ; 
but  she  wint  no  further  than  our  parish 
and  the  Black  Rocks.  I  heard  tell  of 
plinty  other  foine  wrecks,  but  I  was  to 
that  mesilf." 

m. 

The  lengthening  days  of  late  winter 
went  slowly  by,  and  at  last  it  was  spring 
and  the  windows  were  left  open  all  day 
in  the  captain's  room.  The  household 
had  accepted  the  fact  that  nobody 
pleased  the  invalid  as  Nora  did,  and 
there  was  no  feeling  of  jealousy ;  it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  grateful  to 
anyone  who  could  invariably  spread  the 
oil  of  sympathy  and  kindness  over  such 
troubled  waters.  James  Reilly  and  Mrs. 
Nash  often  agreed  upon  the  fact  that 
the  captain  kept  all  the  will  he  ever 
had,  but  little  of  the  good  judgment. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  they  took  it  upon 
them  to  argue  w^th  him  upon  every 
mistaken  point.  Nora  alone  had  the 
art  of  giving  a  wide  berth  to  dangerous 
subjects  of  conversation,  and  she  could 
twist  almost  every  sort  of  persistence  or 
aggravation  into  a  clever  joke.  She  had 
grown  very  fond  of  the  lonely  old  man  ; 
the  instinct  toward  motherUuess  in  her 
simple  heart  was  always  ready  to  shel- 
ter him  from  his  fancied  wrongs,  and  to 
quiet  him  in  the  darkest  hours  of  fret- 
fulness  and  pain. 

Young  Nora  Connelly's  face  had 
grown  thin  during  the  long  winter,  and 
she  lost  the  pretty  color  from  her  cheeks 
as  spring  came  on.  She  was  used  to 
the  mild  air  of  Ireland  and  to  an  out-of- 
door  life.  She  could  not  feel  like  her- 
self in  the  close  rooms  of  Captain  Bal- 
four's house  on  Barry  Street.  By  the 
time  that  the  first  dafibdils  were  in 
bloom  on  the  south  terrace,  she  longed 
inexpressibly  for  the  open  air  and  used 
to  disappear  from  even  the  captain's 
sight  into  the  garden,  where  at  times 
she  took  her  turn  with  the  gardeners 
at  spading  up  the  rich  soil,  and  work- 
ing with  a  zeal  which  put  to  shame  their 
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languid  efforts.  Something  troubled 
the  girl,  however ;  she  looked  older  and 
less  happy  ;  sometimes  it  was  very  plain 
to  see  that  she  had  been  crying. 

One  morning,  when  she  had  been  de- 
layed unusually  with  her  downstairs 
work,  the  captain  grew  so  impatient  that 
he  sent  Reilly  away  to  find  her.  Nora 
quickly  set  down  a  silver  candlestick 
and  wiped  her  powdery  hands  upon 
her  apron  as  she  ran  upstairs.  The  cap- 
tain was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  scowling  like  a  pirate  in  a  pict- 
ure book,  and  even  when  Nora  came  in, 
he  did  not  smile.  ''  I'm  going  out  to  take 
a  walk,"  he  said,  angrily. 

"  Come  on,  then,  sir,"  said  Nora.  "Ill 
run  for  your  coat  and  hat  if  you'U  tell 
me  where " 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  child  !  "  the  pacified 
captain  was  smiling  broadly.  "I  only 
want  to  take  a  couple  of  turns  here  in 
the  hall.  You  forget  how  long  I've  been 
house-bound.  I'm  a  good  deal  better  ; 
I'll  have  that  meddling  Reilly  know  it, 
too  ;  and  I  won't  be  told  what  I  may  do 
and  what  I  may  not." 

"  'Tis  thrue  for  you,  sir,"  said  Nora, 
amiably.  "  Steady  yourself  with  my 
arrum,  now,  and  we'll  go  to  the  far  end 
of  the  hall  and  back  again.  'Twas  the 
docther  himself  said  a  while  ago  that 
ye'd  ought  to  thry  walking  more,  and 
'twas  your  honor  was  like  to  have  the 
life  of  him.  You're  a  very  conthrairy 
gentleman,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  ! " 

The  captain  laughed,  but  the  business 
of  dragging  his  poor  heavy  foot  was 
more  serious  than  he  had  expected,  in 
spite  of  all  his  brave  determination. 
Nora  did  her  best  to  beguile  him  from 
too  much  consciousness  of  his  feebleness 
and  disappointment. 

"  Sure,  if  you'd  see  ould  Mother  Killa- 
han  come  hobbling  into  church,  you'd 
think  yourself  as  good  as  a  greyhound," 
she  said,  presently,  while  the  master 
rested  in  one  of  the  chairs  at  the  hall's 
end.  "  She's  very  old  intirely.  I  saw 
her  myself  asleep  at  her  beads  this  morn- 
ing, but  she  do  be  very  steady  on  her 
two  knees,  and  whiles  she  prays  and 
says  a  bead  or  two,  and  whiles  she  gets 
a  iDit  of  sleep,  the  poor  cr'ature.  She  do 
be  staying  in  the  church  a  dale  this  cold 
weather,  and  Father  Dunn  is  very  aisy 
with  her.     She  makes  the  stations  everv 


morning  of  the  year,  so  she  does,  and 
one  day  she  come  t'rough  the  deep  snow 
in  a  great  storm  there  was,  and  she  feU 
down  with  weakness  in  the  church 
steps  ;  and  they  told  Father  Dunn  and 
said  how  would  they  get  her  home,  and 
he  come  running  himself  scolding  all 
the  way  and  took  her  up  in  his  arrums, 
and  wint  back  with  her  to  his  own 
house.  You'd  thought  she  was  his  own 
mother,  sir.  'She's  one  of  God's  poor,' 
says  he,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  Oh, 
captain,  sir !  I  wish  it  was  Father 
Dunn  was  praste  to  you,  I  do  then  ! 
I'm  thinking  he'd  know  what  prayers 
Avould  be  right  for  you,  and  himself  was 
born  in  the  country  forninst  Glengariff, 
and  would  tell  you  how  foine  it  was  for 
your  stringth.  If  you'd  get  better,  sir, 
and  we'd  meet  him  on  the  street,  we'd 
be  after  asking  his  riverence." 

The  captain  made  no  answer,  he  was 
tired  and  spent,  and  sank  into  his  dis- 
dained easy-chair,  grateful  for  its  com- 
fortable support.  The  mention  of  pos- 
sible help  for  his  feeble  frame  from  any 
source  clung  to  his  erratic  memory,  and 
after  a  few  days  one  of  the  thoughts 
that  haunted  his  mind  was  that  Father 
Dunn,  a  kind-faced  elderly  man,  might 
be  of  use  in  this  great  emergency.  To 
everybody's  surprise,  his  bodily  strength 
seemed  to  be  slowl}^  returning  as  the 
spring  days  went  by,  but  there  was 
oftener  and  oftener  an  appealing  child- 
ish look  in  his  face,  the  firm  lines  of  it 
were  blurred,  even  while  there  was  a 
steady  renewing  of  his  shattered  forces. 
At  last  he  was  able  to  drive  down  the 
busy  street  one  day,  with  Reilly,  in  his 
familiar  chaise.  The  captain's  old 
friends  gathered  to  welcome  him,  and 
he  responded  to  their  salutations  with 
dignity  and  evident  pleasure  ;  but  once 
or  twice,  when  someone  congratulated 
him  upon  certain  successful  matters  of 
business  which  he  had  planned  before 
his  illness,  there  was  only  a  troubled 
look  of  dulness  and  almost  pain  for  an- 
swer. 

One  day  Nora  Connelly  stole  out  into 
the  garden  in  the  afternoon,  and  sat 
there  idly  under  an  old  peach-tree.  The 
green  fruit  showed  itself  thick  all  along 
the  slender  boughs.  Nora  had  been  cry- 
ing already,  and  now  she  looked  up 
through  the  green  leaves  at  the  far  blue 
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sky,  and  then  began  to  cry  again.  She 
was  sadly  homesick,  poor  child  !  She 
longed  for  her  lover,  whom  she  feared 
now  never  to  see.  Like  a  picture  she 
recalled  the  familiar  little  group  of 
thatched  houses  at  home,  with  their 
white  walls  and  the  narrow  green  lanes 
between  ;  she  saw  the  pink  daisies  under 
foot  and  the  golden  gorse  climbing  the 
hill  till  it  stood  against  the  white  clouds. 
She  remembered  the  figures  of  the  blue- 
cloaked  women  who  went  and  came, 
the  barefooted  merry  children  and  the 
dabbling  ducks  ;  then  she  fell  to  think- 
ing lovingly  of  her  last  walk  with  John- 
ny Morris,  the  empty  bird's  nest,  and 
all  their  hopes  and  promises  the  night 
before  she  left  home.  She  had  been 
wilful  in  yielding  to  her  aunt's  plans  ; 
she  knew  that  Johnny  feared  her  faith- 
lessness, but  it  was  all  for  love  of  him  that 
she  had  left  him.  She  knew  how  poor 
they  were  at  home.  She  had  faithfully 
sent  a  pound  a  month  to  her  aunt,  and 
though  she  had  had  angry  appeals  for 
more,  the  other  pound  that  she  could 
spare,  leaving  but  little  for  herself,  had 
been  sent  in  secret  to  Johnny's  mother. 
She  always  dreaded  the  day  when  her 
avaricious  aunt  should  find  this  out  and 
empty  all  the  vials  of  her  wrath  of  cov- 
etousness.  Nora,  to  use  her  own  ex- 
pression, was  as  much  in  dread  of  this 
aunt  as  if  the  sea  were  a  dry  ditch. 
Alas  !  she  was  still  the  same  poor  Nora 
Connelly,  though  rich  and  busy  America 
stretched  eastward  and  westward  from 
where  she  had  made  her  new  home.  It 
was  only  by  keeping  her  pounds  in  her 
pocket  that  she  could  gather  enough  to 
be  of  real  and  permanent  use  to  those 
she  loved ;  and  yet  their  every  day  woes, 
real  or  fictitious,  stole  the  pounds  from 
her  one  by  one. 

So  she  sat  crying  under  the  peach- 
tree  until  the  pale  old  captain  came  b}^ 
in  the  box -bordered  walk,  with  scuf- 
fling, unsteady  steps.  He  saw  Nora  and 
stopped,  leaning  on  his  cane. 

*'  Come,  come,  Nora  !  "  he  said,  anx- 
iously.    "AYhat's  the  matter,  my  girl?" 

Nora  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled 
instantly.  It  was  as  if  the  warm  Irish 
sunshine  had  broken  out  in  the  middle 
of  a  May  shower.  A  long  spray  of  pur- 
ple foxglove  grew  at  her  feet  and  the 
captain  glanced  down  at  it.     The  sight 


of  it  was  almost  more  than  she  could 
bear,  this  flower  that  grew  in  the  hedge- 
rows at  home.  She  felt  as  if  the  flower 
were  exiled  like  herself  and  trying  to 
grow  in  a  strange  country\ 

"Don't  touch  it,  sir,"  she  faltered  as 
the  captain  moved  it  with  his  cane  ; 
"  'tis  very  bad  luck  to  meddle  with  that : 
they  say  yourself  will  be  meddled  with 
by  the  fairies.  Fairy  Fingers  is  the 
name  of  that  flower,  and  we  were  niver 
left  pick  it.  Oh,  but  it  minds  me  of 
home." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  to-day?" 
asked  the  captain. 

"I've  been  feeling  very  sad,  sir,  I  can't 
help  it  either,  thinkin'  o'  me  home  I've 
left  and  me  dear  lad  that  I'll  see  no 
more.  I  was  wrong  to  I'ave  him,  I  was 
indeed." 

"  What  lad  ?  "  asked  Captain  Balfour, 
suspiciously.  "I'll  have  no  nonsense 
nor  lads  about   my  place.     You're  too 

young "     He  looked  sharply  at  the 

tearful  young  face.  "  Mrs.  Nash  can't 
spare  you  either,"  he  added,  humbly,  in 
a  different  tone. 

"  Faix,  sir,  it's  at  home  he  is,  in  the 
old  country  without  me  ;  he'll  niver 
trouble  ye,  me  poor  Johnny,"  Nora  ex- 
plained, sadly  enough.  She  had  risen 
with  proper  courtesy,  and  was  stand- 
ing by  the  old  man ;  now  she  ventured 
to  take  hold  of  his  arm.  He  looked 
flushed  and  eager,  and  she  forgot  her- 
self in  the  instinct  to  take  care  of  him. 

"  Where  do  you  be  going  so  fast  ?  " 
she  asked,  with  a  little  laugh.  "I'm 
afther  believing  'tis  running  away  you 
are." 

The  captain  regarded  her  solemnly, 
then  he  laughed  too.  "Come  with 
me,"  he  said.  "  I'm  going  to  make  a 
call." 

"Where  would  it  be?"  demanded 
the  girl,  with  less  than  her  usual  def- 
erence. 

"Come,  come!  I  want  to  be  off," 
insisted  the  old  gentleman.  "  We'll  go 
out  of  this  little  gate  in  the  fence.  I've 
got  to  see  your  Father  Dunn  on  a  mat- 
ter of  business,"  he  said,  as  if  he  had  no 
idea  of  accepting  any  remonstrance. 

Nora  knew  that  the  doctor  and  a! 
the  elder  members  of  the  household  ap- 
proved of  her  master's  amusing  him- 
self and  taking  all  the  exercise  he  coukL 
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She  herself  approved  his  present  in- 
tentions entirely  ;  it  was  not  for  her  to 
battle  with  the  head  of  the  house,  at  any 
rate,  so  she  dutifully  and  with  great  in- 
terest and  anxiety  set  forth  beside  him 
down  the  path,  on  the  alert  for  any  fal- 
terings  or  missteps. 

They  went  out  at  the  gate  in  the  high 
fence,  the  master  remembered  where  to 
find  the  key,  and  he  seemed  in  excel- 
lent spirits.  The  side  street  led  them 
down  the  hiU  to  Father  Dunn's  house, 
but  when  they  reached  it  the  poor  cap- 
tain was  tired  out.  Nora  began  to  be 
frightened  as  she  stole  a  look  at  him. 
She  had  forgotten,  in  the  pride  of  her 
own  youthful  strength,  that  it  would 
be  such  a  long  walk  for  him.  She  was 
anxious  about  the  interview  with 
Father  Dunn,  she  had  no  idea  how  to 
account  for  their  presence,  but  she  had 
small  opinion  of  the  merits  and  ability 
of  the  captain's  own  parish  minister, 
and  felt  confident  of  the  good  result, 
in  some  way,  of  the  visit.  Presently 
the  priest's  quick  step  was  heard  in  the 
passage,  Nora  rose  dutifully  as  he  came 
in,  but  was  only  noticed  by  a  kindly 
glance.  The  old  captain  tried  to  rise 
too,  but  could  not,  and  Father  Dunn 
and  he  greeted  each  other  with  evident 
regard  and  respect.  Father  Dunn  sat 
down  with  a  questioning  look,  he  was  a 
busy  man  with  a  great  parish,  and  al- 
most everyone  of  his  visitors  came  to 
him  with  an  important  errand. 

The  room  was  stiff-looking  and  a  lit- 
tle bare,  everything  in  it  was  well  worn. 
There  was  a  fine  portrait  of  Father 
Dunn's  predecessor,  or,  it  should  rather 
be  said,  a  poor  portrait  of  a  fine  man 
whose  personal  goodness  and  power  of 
doing  Christian  service  shone  in  his 
face.  Father  Miles  had  been  the  first 
priest  in  that  fast-growing  inland  town, 
and  the  captain  had  known  and  respect- 
ed him.  He  did  not  say  anything 
now,  but  sat  looking  up  much  pleased 
at  the  picture.  This  parlor  of  the 
priest's  house  had  a  strangely  public 
and  impersonal  look,  it  had  been  the 
scene  of  many  parish  weddings  and 
christenings,  and  sober  givings  of  re- 
buke and  kindly  counsel.  Nora  gazed 
about  her  with  awe,  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  great  reverence  of  holy 
things  and  of  her  spiritual  pastors  and 


masters  ;  but  she  could  not  help  notic- 
ing that  the  captain  was  a  little  astray 
in  these  first  few  moments.  There 
stole  in  upon  his  pleased  contemplation 
of  the  portrait  a  fretful  sense  of  doing 
an  unaccustomed  thing,  and  he  could 
not  regain  his  familiar  dignity  and  self- 
possession  ;  that  conscious  right  to  au- 
thority which  through  long  years  had 
stood  him  in  such  good  stead.  He  was 
only  a  poor  broken-down,  sick  old  man  ; 
he  had  never  quite  understood  the  truth 
about  himself  before,  and  the  thought 
choked  him,  he  could  not  speak. 

"  The  masther  was  coveting  to  spake 
with  your  riverence  about  Glingarrow," 
ventured  Nora,  timidly,  feeling  at  last 
that  the  success  of  the  visit  depended 
wholly  upon  herself. 

"  Oh,  Glengariff,  indeed  !  "  exclaimed 
the  good  priest,  much  relieved.  He  had 
discovered  the  pathetic  situation  at  last, 
and  his  face  grew  compassionate. 

"  This  little  girl  seems  to  believe  that 
it  would  set  me  up  to  have  a  change  of 
air.  I  haven't  been  very  well.  Father 
Dunn."  The  captain  was  quite  himself 
again  for  the  moment,  as  he  spoke. 
"  You  may  not  have  heard  that  the  doc- 
tors have  had  hold  of  me  lately  ?  Nora, 
here,  has  been  looking  after  me  very 
well,  and  she  speaks  of  some  sea-bath- 
ing on  your  Irish  coast.  I  may  not  be 
able  to  leave  my  business  long  enough 
to  do  any  good.  It's  going  to  the  dogs, 
at  any  rate,  but  I've  got  enough  to  carry 
me  through." 

Nora  was  flushing  with  eagerness, 
but  the  priest  saw  how  white  the  old  cap- 
tain's fingers  were,  where  they  clasped 
his  walking-stick,  how  blurred  and  fee- 
ble his  face  had  grown.  The  thought 
of  the  green  hills  and  hollows  along  the 
old  familiar  shore,  the  lovely  reaches  of 
the  bay,  the  soft  air,  the  flowery  hedge- 
rows, came  to  his  mind  as  if  he  had  been 
among  them  but  yesterday. 

"  I  wish  that  you  were  there,  sir,  I  do 
indeed,"  said  Father  Dunn.  "  It  is  nearer 
like  heaven  than  any  spot  in  the  world 
to  me,  is  old  Glengariff.  You  would  be 
pleased  there,  I'm  certain.  But  you're 
not  strong  enough  for  the  voyage,  I  fear. 
Captain  BaKour.  You'd  best  wait  a  bit 
and  regain  your  strength  a  little  more. 
A  man's  home  is  best,  I  think,  when  he's 
not  well." 
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The  captain  and  Nora  both  looked 
defeated.  Father  Dunn  saw  their  sad- 
ness, and  was  sure  that  his  kindest  duty 
was  to  interest  this  poor  guest  and  to 
make  a  pleasure  for  him,  if  possible. 

"  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  sir,  and 
how  you  may  get  there,"  he  went  on 
hastily,  shaking  his  head  to  someone 
who  had  come  to  summon  him.  "  Land 
at  Queenstown,  go  right  up  to  Cork 
and  pass  the  night,  and  then  by  rail  and 
coach  next  day — 'tis  but  a  brief  journey 
and  you're  there.  'Tis  a  grand  little 
hotel  you'll  find  close  to  the  bay — 'twas 
like  a  palace  to  me  in  my  boyhood,  with 
the  fine  tourists  coming  and  going  ; 
well,  I  wish  we  were  there  this  day  and 
I  showing  you  up  and  down  the  length 
of  the  green  country." 

"Just  what  I  want — I've  been  a  busy 
man,  but  when  I  take  a  holiday  give  me 
none  of  your  noisy  towns,"  said  the 
captain,  eager  and  cheerful  again. 

"  You'd  be  so  still  there  that  a  bird 
lighting  in  the  thatch  w^ould  wake  you," 
said  Father  Dunn.  "Ah,  'tis  many  a 
long  year  since  I  saw  the  place.  I 
dream  of  it  by  night  sometimes.  Captain 
Balfour,  God  bless  it!" 

Nora  could  not  keep  back  the  ready 
tears.  The  very  thought  that  his  rever- 
ence had  grown  to  manhood  in  her  own 
dear  country  side  was  too  much  for 
her. 

"  You're  not  thinking  of  going  over 
this  summer  ?  "  asked  the  captain,  wist- 
fully. "I  should  be  gratified  if  you 
would  bear  me  company,  sir,  I'd  try  to 
do  my  part  to  make  it  pleasant."  But 
the  good  father  shook  his  head  and  rose 
hastily,  to  stand  by  the  window  that 
looked  out  into  his  little  garden. 

"  We'd  make  a  good  company,"  said 
he,  presently,  turning  toward  them  and 
smiling,  "  with  young  Nora  here  to  show 
us  our  way.  You  can't  have  had  time  yet, 
my  child,  to  forget  the  old  roads  across 
country  !  "  and  Nora  fairly  sobbed. 

"  Pray  for  the  likes  of  me,  sir  !  "  she 
faltered,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  "  Oh,  pray  for  the  masther  too, 
your  riverence  Father  Dunn,  sir  ;  'tis 
very  wake  he  is,  and  'tis  mesilf  that's 
very  lonesome  in  Ameriky  an'  I'm  afther 
I'aving  the  one  I  love  !  " 

"  Be  quiet,  now  !  "  said  the  priest, 
gravely,    checking    her   with   a    kindly 


touch  of  his  hand,  and  glancing  at 
Captain  Balfour.  The  poor  old  man 
looked  in  a  worried  way  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  Father  Dunn  went  away  to 
fetch  him  a  glass  of  wine.  Then  he 
was  ready  to  go  home,  and  Father 
Dunn  got  his  hat  and  big  cane,  plead- 
ing that  an  errand  was  taking  him  in 
the  same  direction. 

"If  I  thought  it  would  do  me  any 
good,  I  would  start  for  that  place  we 
were  speaking  of  to-morrow,"  said  the 
captain  as  they  set  forth.  "  You  know 
to  what  I  refer,  the  sea-bathing  and  all." 
The  priest  walked  slowly,  the  captain's 
steps  grew  more  and  more  faltering 
and  unsteady.  Nora  Connelly  followed 
anxiously.  There  flitted  through  Fa- 
ther Dunn's  mind  phrases  out  of  the 
old  Bible  story — '  a  great  man  and  hon- 
orable'— 'a  valiant  man  and  rich,'  'but 
a  leper ' — the  little  captive  maid  that 
brought  him  to  the  man  of  God.  Alas, 
Father  Dunn  could  tell  the  captain  of  no 
waters  of  Jordan  that  would  make  him  a 
sound  man — he  could  only  say  to  him  : 
Go  in  peace,  like  the  prophet  of  old. 

When  they  reached  home  the  house- 
hold already  sought  for  the  captain  in 
despair,  but  it  hajjpened  that  nobody 
was  in  the  wide,  cool  hall  as  they  en- 
tered. 

"I  hope  that  you  will  come  in  and 
take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me.  You  have 
treated  me  with  brotherly  kindness, 
sir,"  said  the  master  of  the  house  ;  but 
Father  Dunn  shook  his  head  and  smiled 
as  he  made  the  old  man  comfortable  in 
a  comer  of  the  broad  sofa,  taking  his 
hat  and  stick  from  him  and  giving  them 
to  Nora.  "  Not  to-day.  Captain  Balfour, 
if  you  will  excuse  me." 

The  captain  looked  disappointed  and 
childish.  "  I  am  going  to  send  you  a 
bottle  of  my  father's  best  old  madeira," 
he  said.  "  Sometimes,  w^hen  a  man  is 
tired  out   or  has  a  friend  come   in   to 

dine "  but  he  was  too  weary  himself 

to  finish  the  sentence.  The  old  house 
was  very  still,  there  were  distant  voices 
in  the  garden,  a  door  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  opened  into  an  arbor  where  flickers 
of  light  were  shining  through  the  green 
vine  leaves.  Everything  was  stately 
and  handsome,  there  was  a  touch  every- 
where of  that  colonial  elegance  of  the 
captain's  gi'andfather's  time  which  had 
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never  been  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of 
change,  that  restless  American  spirit 
Avhich  has  spoiled  the  beauty  of  so 
many  fine  and  simple  old  houses. 

The  priest  was  used  to  seeing  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  household  interior,  his  work 
was  among  the  poor.  Then  he  looked 
again  at  the  house's  owner,  an  old  man, 
sick,  sorry,  and  alone.  "  God  bless 
you,  sir,"  he  said,  "I  must  be  going 
now." 

"Come  and  see  me  again,"  said  the 
captain,  opening  his  eyes.  "You  are 
a  good  man,  I  am  glad  to  have  your 
blessing."  The  words  were  spoken  with 
a  manly  simplicity  and  directness  that 
had  always  been  liked  by  Captain  Bal- 
four's friends.  "Nora,"  he  whispered 
when  Father  Dunn  had  gone,  "we'll 
say  nothing  to  Mrs.  Nash.  I  must  rest 
a  little  while  here  before  we  get  up  the 
stairs." 


IV. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  things 
had  grown  steadily  worse,  and  Captain 
Balfour  was  known  to  be  failing  fast. 
The  clerks  had  ceased  to  come  for  his 
signature  long  before  ;  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  business  and  pleasure  too,  and 
slept  a  good  deal,  and  sometimes  was 
glad  to  see  his  friends  and  sometimes 
indifferent  to  their  presence.  But  one 
day,  when  he  felt  well  enough  to  sit  in 
his  great  chair  l)y  the  window,  he  told 
Mr.  Barton,  his  good  friend  and  lawyer, 
that  he  wished  to  attend  to  a  small 
matter  of  business.  "  I've  arranged 
everything  long  ago  as  an  ageing  man 
should,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  that 
there's  any  hurry,  but  I'll  mention  this 
item  while  I  think  of  it.  Nora,  you  may 
go  downstairs,"  he  said  sharply  to  the 
girl,  who  had  just  entered  upon  an 
errand  of  luncheon  or  medicine,  and 
Nora  disappeared  ;  she  remembered  af- 
terward that  it  was  the  only  time  when, 
of  his  own  accord  and  seeming  impa- 
tience, he  had  sent  her  away. 

Reilly  and  Mrs.  Nash  bore  no  ill  will 
toward  their  young  housemate,  they 
were  reasonable  enough  to  regard  Cap- 
tain Balfour's  fondness  for  her  with 
approval.  There  was  something  so  de- 
voted and  single-hearted  about  the 
young  Irish  girl  that  they  had  become 


fond  of  her  themselves.  They  had  their 
own  plans  for  the  future,  and  looked 
forward  to  being  married  when  the  cap- 
tain should  have  no  more  need  of  them. 
It  really  hurt  Mrs.  Nash's  feelings  when 
she  often  found  Nora  in  tears,  for 
the  desperate  longing  for  home  and 
for  Johnny  Morris  grew  worse  in  the 
child's  affectionate  heart  instead  of  bet- 
ter. 

One  day  Mr.  Reilly  had  gone  down 
town,  leaving  the  captain  asleep.  Nora 
was  on  guard,  Mrs.  Nash  was  at  hand 
in  the  next  room  with  her  sewing,  and 
Nora  sat  still  by  the  window  ;  the  cap- 
tain was  apt  to  sleep  long  and  heavily  at 
this  time  of  the  day.  She  was  busy 
with  some  crocheting,  it  was  some  edg- 
ing of  a  pattern  that  the  sisters  of  Ken- 
mare  had  taught  Johnny  Morris's 
mother.  She  gave  a  little  sigh  at  last 
and  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap,  her 
gray  Irish  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears. 

"  What's  the  matter,  child  ?  "  asked 
the  captain,  unexpectedly ;  his  voice 
sounded  very  feeble. 

Nora  started,  she  had  forgotten  him 
and  his  house. 

"Will  you  have  anything,  sir?"  she 
asked,  anxiously. 

"No,  no,  what's  the  matter,  child?" 
asked  the  old  man,  kindly. 

"  'Tis  me  old  story  ;  I'm  longing  for 
me  home  and  I  can't  help  it  if  I  died 
too.  I'm  like  a  thing  torn  up  by  the 
roots  and  left  in  the  road.  You're  very 
good,  sir,  and  I  would  never  I'ave  the 
house  and  you  in  it,  but  'tis  home  I 
think  of  by  night  and  by  day  ;  how- 
ever will  I  get  home  ?  " 

Captain  Balfour  looked  at  her  com- 
passionately. "You're  a  good  girl, 
Nora  ;  perhaps  you'll  go  home  before 
long,"  he  said. 

"  'Tis  sorra  a  few  goes  back  ;  Ameri- 
ky's  the  same  as  heaven  for  the  like  o' 
that,"  answered  Nora,  trying  to  smile 
and  drying  her  eyes.  "  There's  many'd 
go  back  too  but  for  the  presents  every- 
one looks  to  have  ;  'twould  take  a  dale 
of  money  to  pl'ase  the  whole  road  as  you 
pass  by.  'Tis  a  kind  of  fever  the  young- 
ones  has  to  be  I'aving  home.  Some 
I'aves  good  steady  work  and  home  and 
friends,  that  might  do  well.  There's 
getting  to  be  fine  chances  for  smart 
ones  there  with  so  many  Taving." 
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"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  captain.  "We'll 
talk  that  over  another  time,  I  want  to 
go  to  sleep  now  ; "  and  Nora  flushed 
with  shame  and  took  up  her  crocheting 
again.  "  'Twas  me  hope  of  growing  rich, 
and  me  aunt's  tongue  shaming  me  that 
gets  the  blame,"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self. The  sick  man's  hands  looked  very 
white  and  thin  on  the  sides  of  his  chair  ; 
she  looked  at  them  and  at  his  face,  and 
her  heart  smote  her  for  selfishness. 
She  was  glad  to  be  in  America,  after 
all. 

They  never  said  anything  to  each 
other  now  about  going  to  Glengariff,  a 
good  many  days  slipped  by  when  the 
captain  hardly  spoke  except  to  answer 
questions ;  but  in  restless  evenings,  when 
he  could  not  sleep,  people  who  passed 
by  in  the  street  could  hear  Nora  singing 
her  old  familiar  songs  of  love  and  war, 
sometimes  in  monotonous  plaintive  cad- 
ences that  repeated  and  repeated  a  re- 
frain, sometimes  in  livelier  measure  with 
strange  thrilling  catches  and  prolonged 
high  notes,  as  a  bird  might  sing  to  its 
mate  in  the  early  dawn  out  in  the  wild 
green  pastures.  The  lovely  weird  songs 
of  the  ancient  Irish  folk,  how  old  they 
are,  how  sweet  they  are,  who  can  tell? 
but  now  and  then  a  listener  of  this  new 
world  of  the  western  seas  hears  them 
with  deep  delight,  hears  them  with  a 
strange  golden  sense  of  dim  remem- 
brance, a  true  far-descended  birthright 
of  remembrance  that  can  only  come 
from  inheritance  of  Celtic  blood. 

When  the  frost  had  fallen  on  the  old 
garden,  Captain  Balfour  died  and  his 
year  of  trouble  was  ended.  Reilly  and 
Mrs.  Nash,  the  cook  and  Nora,  cried 
bitterly  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  sudden 
news  found  them.  Nobody  could  wish 
him  to  come  back,  but  they  cried  the 
more  when  they  thought  of  that.  There 
was  a  great  deal  said  about  him  in  the 
newspapers ;  about  his  usefulness  in 
town  and  state,  his  wealth,  his  char- 
acter, and  his  history  ;  but  nobody  knew 
so  well  as  this  faithful  household  how 
comfortable  he  had  made  his  lonely 
home  for  other  people  ;  and  those  who 
knew  him  best  thought  most  of  his  kind- 
ness, his  simple  manliness,  and  sincerity 
of  word  and  deed. 

The  evening  after  the   funeral   Nora 


was  all  alone  in  her  little  room  under 
the  high  roof.  She  sat  on  the  broad  seat 
of  a  dormer  window  where  she  could  look 
far  out  over  the  city  roofs  to  a  glimpse 
of  the  country  beyond.  There  was  a  new 
moon  in  the  sky,  the  sunset  was  clear, 
the  early  autumn  weather  was  growing 
warm  again. 

The  old  house  was  to  belong  to  a 
nephew  of  the  captain,  his  only  near  rel- 
ative, who  had  spent  a  great  many  years 
abroad  with  an  invalid  wife  ;  it  was  to 
be  closed  for  the  present,  and  Mrs.  Nash 
and  Mr.  Reill}^  w^ere  to  be  married  and 
live  there  all  winter,  and  then  go  up 
country  to  live  in  the  spring,  where  Mrs. 
Nash  owned  a  little  farm.  She  was  of 
north  of  Ireland  birth,  was  Mrs.  Nash  ; 
her  first  husband  had  been  an  American. 
She  told  Nora  again  and  again  that  she 
might  always  have  a  home  with  her, 
but  the  fact  remained  that  Nora  must 
find  herself  a  new  place,  and  she  sat  in 
the  window  wondering  with  a  heavy 
heart  what  was  going  to  hapj^en  to  her. 
All  the  way  to  the  burying  ground  and 
back  again  in  the  carnage,  with  the  rest 
of  the  household,  she  had  sobbed  and 
mourned,  but  she  cried  for  herself  as 
much  as  for  the  captain.  Poor  little 
Irish  Nora,  with  her  warm  heart  and  her 
quick  instincts  and  sympathies  !  how 
sadly  she  thought  now  of  the  old  talk 
about  going  to  Glengariff;  she  had 
clung  long  to  her  vain  hope  that  the 
dream  would  come  true,  and  that  the  old 
captain  and  his  household  were  all  going 
over  seas  together,  and  so  she  should  get 
home.  Would  anybody  in  America  ever 
be  so  kind  again  and  need  her  so  much 
as  the  captain  ? 

Someone  had  come  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  and  was  calling  Nora  loudly  again 
and  again.  It  was  dark  in  the  upper 
entrj^way,  however  bright  the  west  had 
looked  just  now  from  her  window  ;  she 
left  her  little  room  in  confusion,  she  had 
begun  already  to  look  over  her  bits 
of  things,  her  few  clothes  and  treasures 
before  she  packed  them  to  go  away. 
Mrs.  Nash  seemed  to  be  in  a  most  im- 
portant hurry  and  said  that  they  were 
both  wanted  in  the  dining-room,  and  it 
was  very  pleasant  somehow  to  be  wanted 
and  made  of  consequence  again.  She 
had  begun  to  feel  like  such  an  unneces- 
sary stray  little  person  in  the  house. 
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The  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  hand- 
some old  dining-room,  it  was  orderly 
and  sedate  ;  one  who  knew  the  room 
half  expected  to  see  Captain  Balfour's 
fine  figure  appear  in  the  doorway  to  join 
the  waiting  group.  There  were  some 
dark  portraits  on  the  wall,  and  the  old 
Balfour  silver  stood  on  the  long  side- 
board. Mrs.  Nash  had  set  out  all  the 
best  fiu'nishings,  for  this  day  when  the 
master  of  the  house  left  it  forever. 

There  were  not  many  persons  present 
and  Nora  sat  down,  as  someone  bade 
her,  feeling  very  disrespectful  as  she  did 
it.  Mr.  Barton,  the  lawyer,  began  to 
read  slowly  from  a  large  folded  paper  ;  it 
dawned  presently  upon  Nora  that  this 
was  the  poor  captain's  will.  There  was 
a  long  bequest  to  the  next  of  kin,  there 
were  public  gifts,  and  gifts  to  different 
friends,  and  handsome  legacies  to  faith- 
ful Mrs.  Nash  and  James  Reilly,  and  pre- 
sently the  reading  was  over.  There  was 
something  quite  grand  in  listening  to 
this  talk  of  thousands  and  estates,  but 
little  Nora,  who  had  no  call,  as  she  told 
herself,  to  look  for  anything,  felt  the 
more  lonely  and  friendless  as  she  lis- 
tened. There  was  a  murmur  of  respect- 
ful comment  as  the  reading  ended,  but 
Mr.  Barton  was  opening  another  paper, 
a  small  sheet,  and  looked  about  him,  ex- 
pecting further  attention. 

"  I  am  sure  that  no  one  will  object  to 
the  carrying  out  of  our  deceased 
friend's  wishes  as  afiirmed  in  this  more 
recent  memorandum.  Captain  Balfour 
was  already  infirm  at  the  time  when  he 
gave  me  the  directions,  but,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  entirely  clear  in  his  mind. 
He  dictated  to  me  the  following  bequest 
and  signed  it.  The  signature  is,  I  own, 
nearly  illegible,  but  I  am  sure  that, 
under  the  somewhat  affecting  circum- 
stances, there  will  be  no  opposition. 

"  I  desire,"  read  Mr.  Barton,  slowly, 
"I  desire  the  executors  of  my  will  to 
pay  five  hundred  dollars  within  one 
month  after  my  death  to  Nora  Connelly, 
also  to  secure  her  comfortable  second- 
class  passage  to  the  port  of  Queens- 
town,  in  Ireland.  I  mean  that,  if  she 
still  desires,  she  may  return  to  her 
home.  I  am  sensible  of  her  patience 
and  kindness  and  I  attempt  in  this  poor 
way  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  good 
child.    I  wish  her  a  safe  return  and  that 


every  happiness  may  attend  her  future 
Hfe. 

"John  Balfour." 

"'Tis  a  hundred  pounds  for  ye  an' 
yer  passage,  me  darlin',"  whispered  the 
cook,  excitedly.  "  'Tis  mesilf  knew  you 
wouldn't  be  forgotten  an'  the  rist  of  us 
so  well  remimbered.  'Tis  foine  luck 
for  ye  ;  Heaven  rist  his  soul,  the  poor 
captain ! " 

Nora  was  sitting  pale  and  silent. 
She  did  not  cry  now,  her  heart  was  deep- 
ly touched,  her  thoughts  flew  home- 
ward. She  seemed  to  hear  the  white 
waves  breaking  about  the  ship,  and  to 
see  the  far  deep  colors  of  the  Irish 
shore.  For  Johnny  had  said  again  and 
again  that  if  they  had  a  hundred 
pounds  and  their  two  pairs  of  hands,  he 
could  do  as  well  with  his  little  farm  as 
any  man  in  Ireland. 

"  Sind  for  your  lad  to  come  over," 
urged  Cousin  Donahue,  a  day  later, 
when  the  news  had  been  told ;  but  No- 
ra proudly  shook  her  head.  She  had 
asked  for  her  passage  the  very  next 
week.  It  was  a  fine  country,  America, 
for  those  with  the  courage  for  it,  but 
not  for  Nora  Connelly,  that  had  left  her 
heart  behind  her.  Cousin  Donahue 
laughed  and  shook  his  head  at  such 
folly,  and  offered  a  week's  free  lodging 
to  herself  and  Johnny  the  next  spring, 
when  she'd  be  the  second  time  a  green- 
horn coming  over.  But  Nora  laughed 
too,  and  sailed  away  one  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  late  October,  across  the  windy 
sea  to  Ireland. 


V. 


Again  it  was  gray  twilight  after  a 
short  autumn  day  in  the  old  country, 
and  a  tall  Irish  lad  was  walking  along 
the  highroad  that  led  into  Kenmare. 
He  was  strong  and  eager  for  work,  but 
his  young  heart  was  heavy  within  him. 
The  piece  of  land  which  he  held  needed 
two  men's  labor,  and  work  as  he  might, 
he  must  faU  behind  with  his  rent.  It 
was  three  years  since  that  had  hap- 
pened before,  and  he  had  tried  so  hard 
to  do  well  with  his  crops,  and  had  even 
painfully  read  a  book  that  was  wise 
about  crops  which  the  agent  had  lent 
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him,  and  talked  much  besides  with  all 
the  good  farmers.  It  was  no  use,  he 
could  not  hold  his  own,  times  were  bad 
and  sorrowful,  and  Nora  was  away.  He 
had  believed  that,  whatever  happened  to 
her  fortunes,  he  should  be  able  in  time 
to  send  for  her  himself  and  be  a  well-off 
man.  Oh,  for  a  hundred  pounds  in  his 
pocket  to  renew  his  womout  land  !  to 
pay  a  man  to  help  him  with  the  new 
ditching — oh,  for  courage  to  fight  his 
way  to  independence  on  Irish  ground. 
"I've  only  got  my  heart  and  my  two 
hands,  God  forgive  me !  "  said  Johnny 
Morris,  aloud.  "  God  be  good  to  me  and 
Norry,  and  me  poor  mother !  Maybe 
I'll  be  after  getting  a  letter  from  me 
darhng  the  night,  'tis  long  since  she 
wrote." 

He  stepped  back  among  the  bushes 
to  let  a  side-car  pass  that  had  come  up 
suddenly  behind  him.  He  recognized 
the  step  of  Dinny  Killoren's  fast  pacer, 
and  looked  to  see  if  there  were  room  on 
the  car  for  another  passenger,  or  if  per- 
haps Dinny  might  be  alone  and  glad  to 
have  company.  There  was  only  Dinny 
himseK  and  a  woman  who  gave  a 
strange  cry.  The  pacer  stopped  and 
Johnny's  heart  beat  vdthin  him  as  if  it 
would  come  out  of  his  breast.  "My 
God,  who's  this  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Lift  me  down,  lift  me  down  ! "  said 
the  girl.  "  Oh,  God  be  thanked,  I'm 
here  !  "  and  Johnny  leaped  forward  and 
caught  Nora  Connelly  in  his  arms.     It 


was  like  a  miracle,  he  eould  scarcely 
speak. 

"Is  it  yourseK?"  he  faltered,  and 
Nora  said,  "  It's  meself  indeed  then." 
And  Dinny  Killoren  laughed  aloud  on 
the  side-car,  with  his  pacer  backing 
and  jumping  and  threatening  to  upset 
all  Nora's  goods  in  the  road.  There 
was  a  house  near  by,  a  whiff  of  turf 
smoke,  drifting  low  in  the  damp  air, 
blew  into  Nora's  face  ;  she  heard  the 
bells  begin  to  ring  in  Kenmare.  It  was 
the  evening  of  a  saint's  day  and  they 
rang  and  rang,  and  Nora  had  come 
home. 

So  she  married  the  lad  she  loved,  and 
was  a  kind  daughter  to  his  mother. 
They  spent  a  good  bit  of  the  captain's 
money  on  their  farm,  and  gave  it  a  fine 
start,  and  were  able  to  flaunt  their 
prosperity  in  the  face  of  that  unkind 
aunt-  who  had  wished  to  make  them 
spend  their  lives  apart.  They  were  seen 
early  on  market  days  in  Kenmare,  and 
Nora  only  laughed  when  foolish  young 
people  said  that  the  only  decent  coun- 
try in  the  world  was  America.  Some- 
times she  sat  in  her  doorway  in  the 
long  summer  evening  and  thought  af- 
fectionately of  Captain  Balfour,  the  poor, 
kind  gentleman,  and  blessed  herself  de- 
voutly. Often  she  said  a  prayer  for 
him  on  Sunday  morning  as  she  knelt  in 
the  parish  church,  with  flocks  of  black- 
birds singing  outside  among  the  green 
hedges,  under  the  lovely  Irish  sky. 


THE   LAND   OF   POCO  TIEMPO. 
By  Charles  F.  Lummis. 


SUN,  silence,  and  adobe — tliat  is  New 
Mexico  in  three  words.  If  a  fourth 
were  to  be  added,  it  need  be  only  to 
clinch  the  three.  It  is  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Mystery — the  National  Eip  Van  Win- 
kle —  the  United  States  which  is  not 
United  States.  Here  is  the  land  of  poco 
tiempo  —  the  home  of  *'  Pretty  Soon." 
Why  hurry  with  the  hurrying  world  ? 
The  ''  pretty  soon  "  of  New  Spain  is  bet- 
ter than  the  "  Now  !  Now  ! "  of  the  hag- 
gard States.  The  opiate  sun  soothes  to 
rest,  the  adobe  is  made  to  lean  against, 
the  hush  of  day  -  long  noon  would  not 
be  broken.  Let  us  not  hasten — manana 
will  do.     Better  still,  j^cisado  manana. 

New  Mexico  is  the  anomaly  of  the 
Republic.  It  is  a  century  older  to  Eu- 
ropean civilization  than  the  rest,  and 
several  centuries  older  still  in  a  happier 
semi-civilization  of  its  own.  It  had  its 
little  walled  cities  of  stone  before  Colum- 
bus had  grandparents-to-be  ;  and  it  has 
them  yet.  The  most  incredible  pioneer- 
ing the  world  has  ever  seen  overran  it 
with  the  zeal  of  a  prairie-fire  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  the  em- 
bers of  that  un^^aralleled  blaze  of  ex- 
ploration are  not  quite  dead  to-day.  The 
most  superhuman  marches,  the  most 
awful  privations,  the  most  devoted  hero- 
ism, the  most  unsleeping  vigilance  wrest- 
ed this  bare,  brown  land  to  the  world  ; 
and  having  wrested  it,  went  to  sleep. 
The  winning  was  the  wakefullest  in  his- 
tory— the  after-nap  eternal.  It  never  has 
wakened — one  does  not  know  that  it 
ever  can.  Nature  herself  does  Httle  but 
sleep,  here.  A  few  semi-bustling  Amer- 
ican towns  wart  the  Ten-itorial  map. 
It  is  pockmarked  with  cattle-ranches 
and  mines,  where  Experience  has  wield- 
ed his  costly  birch  over  millionaire  pu- 
pils from  the  East  and  the  Continent. 
But  the  virus  never  reached  the  blood — 


the  pits  are  only  skin-deep.  The  Saxon 
excrescences  are  already  asleep  too.  The 
cowboy  is  a  broken  idol.  He  no  longer 
"  shoots  up  the  town,"  or  riddles  heels 
reluctant  for  the  dance.  His  day  is 
done  ;  and  so  is  that  of  the  argonaut. 
They  both  are  with  us,  but  their  lids  are 
heavy.  And  around  them  is  New  Spain 
again,  dreamy  as  ever  after  their  rude 
but  short-lived  nudging.  The  sheep 
— which  feed  New  Mexico — doze  again 
on  the  mesas,  no  longer  routed  by  their 
long-horned  foes  ;  and  where  sheep  are, 
is  rest.  The  brown  or  gray  adobe  ham- 
lets of  the  descendants  of  those  fiery 
souls  who  wreaked  here  a  common- 
wealth before  the  Saxon  fairly  knew 
there  was  a  New  World  ;  the  strange 
terraced  towns  of  the  aboriginal  pion- 
eers who  out-Spaniarded  the  Spaniards 
by  unknown  centuries  ;  the  scant  leaven 
of  incongruous  American  brick — all  are 
under  the  spell.  And  the  abrupt  moun- 
tains, the  echoing,  rock-walled  canons, 
the  sunburnt  mesas,  the  streams  bank- 
rupt by  their  own  shylock  sands,  the 
gaunt,  brown,  treeless  plains,  the  ardent 
sky,  all  harmonize  with  unearthly  unan- 
imity. 

"  Picturesque  "  is  a  tame  word  for  it. 
It  is  a  picture,  a  romance,  a  dream,  all 
in  one.  It  is  our  one  corner  that  is  the 
sun's  very  own.  Here  he  has  had  his 
way,  and  no  discrepancy  mars  his  work. 
It  is  a  land  of  quaint,  swart  faces,  of 
oriental  dress  and  unspelled  speech  ;  a 
land  where  distance  is  lost,  and  the  eye 
is  a  Har  ;  a  land  of  ineffable  lights  and 
sudden  shadows  ;  of  polytheism  and 
superstition,  where  the  rattlesnake  is  a 
demigod,  and  the  cigarette  a  means  of 
grace,  and  where  Christians  mangle  and 
crucify  themselves — the  heart  of  Africa 
beating  against  the  ribs  of  the  Rockies. 

There  are  three  typical  races  in  New 
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Mexico  now — for  it  would  be  w'rong  to 
include  the  ten  per  cent.  "  American  " 
interpolation  as  a  t^-pe.  With  them  I 
have  here  nothing  to  do.  They  are  po- 
tential, but  not  picturesque.  Besides 
them  and  around  them  are  the  real  au- 
tocthones,  a  quaint  ethnologic  trio. 
First,  the  nine  thousand  Pueblo  In- 
dians— peaceful,  fixed,  house-dwelling 
and  home-loving  tillers  of  the  soil ;  good 
Catholics  in  the  churches  they  have 
builded  with  a  patience  infinite  as  that 
of  the  Pyramids  ;  good  pagans  every- 
where else.  Then  the  ten  thousand 
Navajo  Indians — whose  other  ten  thou- 
sand is  in  Arizona  —  sullen,  nomad, 
horse-loving,  horse-stealing,  horse-living 
vagrants  of  the  saddle  ;  pagans  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  and  inventors  of 
the  mother-in-law  joke  gray  centuries 
before  the  civilized  world  awoke  to  it. 


A  Pueblo   Nimrod 


Last  of  all,  the  Mexicans  ;  in-bred  and 
isolation-shrunken  descendants  of  the 
Castilian  world-finders ;  living  almost 
as  much  against  the  house  as  in  it ;  ig- 


norant as  slaves,  and  more  courteous 
than  kings  ;  poor  as  Lazarus,  and  more 
hospitable  than  Croesus  ;  Catholics  from 
A  to  Izzard,  except  when  they  take  oc- 
casion to  be  Penitentes — and  even  then 
fighting  to  bring  their  matted  scourges 
and  bloody  crosses  into  the  church 
which  bars  its  door  to  them.  The 
Navajos  have  neither  houses  nor  towns ; 
the  Pueblos  have  nineteen  compact  little 
cities  ;  and  the  Mexicans  several  hun- 
dred villages,  a  part  of  wdiich  are  shared 
by  the  invader.  The  few  towns  of  un- 
diluted gringo  hardly  count  in  summing 
up  the  Territory  of  three  hundred  by 
four  hundred  miles. 

If  New  Mexico  lacks  the  concentration 
of  natural  picturesqueness  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  it  makes  up  in  universality. 
There  are  almost  no  w^aterfalls,  and  not 
a  river  worthy  of  the  name.  Caiions 
are  rare,  and  inferior  to  those  of 
Colorado  and  the  farther  South- 
west. The  mountains  are  large- 
ly skyward  miles  of  savage  rock  ; 
and  forests  are  far  between.  But 
every  landscape  is  characteristic, 
and  even  beautiful — with  a  weird, 
unearthly  beauty,  treacherous  as 
the  fiowers  of  its  cacti.  Most  of 
New  Mexico,  most  of  the  year, 
is  an  indescribable  harmony  in 
browns  and  grays,  over  w^hich 
the  enchanted  light  of  its  blue 
skies  casts  an  eternal  spell.  Its 
very  rocks  are  unique — only  Ari- 
zona shares  those  astounding 
freaks  of  form  and  color,  carved 
by  the  scant  rains  of  immemorial 
centuries,  and  towering  across 
the  bare  land  like  the  milestones 
of  forgotten  giants.  The  line  of 
huge  buttes  of  blood-red  sand- 
stone which  stretches  from  Mt. 
San  Mateo  to  the  Little  Colorado, 
including  the  "Navajo  Church" 
and  a  thousand  minor  wonders, 
is  typically  New  Mexican.  The 
Navajo  Reservation — which  lies 
part  in  this  Territory  and  part 
in  Arizona — is  remarkably  pictu- 
resque throughout,  with  its  broad 
plains  hemmed  by  giant  mesas 
split  with  wild  canons.  So  are  the  re- 
gions about  Jemez,  Cochiti,  Taos,  Santa 
Fe,  Acoma,  and  a  few  others. 

The   most   unique   jjictures    in    New 
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Mexico  are  to  be  found  among  its  the  thick  skull  of  the  Old  ;  Indians  who 
unique  pueblos.  Their  quaint  terraced  do  not  make  pack-beasts  of  their  squaws 
architecture  is  the  most  remarkable  on    — and  who  have  not  "  squaws,"  save  in 


v;/«. 


A   Pueblo  Clotho   Spinning  in  the   Sun. 


the  continent ;  and  there  is  none  more 
picturesque  in  the  world.  It  remains 
intact  only  in  the  remoter  pueblos — 
those  along  the  Kio  Grande  have  been 
largely  Mexicanized  into  one  -  storied 
tameness.  Laguna,  on  the  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Railroad,  has  some  three-story 
terraced  houses  still.  Acoma,  on  its 
dizzy  island  -  cliff,  twenty  miles  south- 
west, is  all  three-storied  ;  and  Taos,  in 
its  lovely,  lonely  valley  far  to  the  north, 
is  two  great  pyramid-tenements  of  six 
stories. 

And  the  Pueblos — they  are  pictur- 
esque anywhere  and  always,  but  partic- 
ularly in  their  dances,  races,  and  other 
ceremonials.  These  are  Indians  who 
are  neither  poor  nor  naked  ;  Indians 
who  feed  themselves,  and  ask  no  favors 
of  Washington  ;  Indians  who  have  been 
at  peace  for  two  centuries,  and  fixed 
residents  for  perhaps  a  millennium  ; 
Indians  who  were  farmers  and  irrigators 
and  six-story-house  builders  before  a 
New  World  had  been  beaten  through 


the  vocabulary  of  less-bred  barbarians. 
They  had  nearly  a  hundred  republics  in 
America,  centuries  before  the  American 
Republic  was  conceived  ;  and  they  have 
maintained  their  ancient  democracy 
through  all  the  ages,  unshamed  by  the 
corruption  of  a  voter,  the  blot  of  a  de- 
falcation or  malfeasance  in  office.  They 
are  entitled,  under  the  solemn  pledge- 
of  our  government  in  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  to  every  privilege- 
of  citizenship,  but  have  received  few,  if 
any.  Their  numerous  sacred  dances 
are  by  far  the  most  picturesque  sights 
in  America,  and  the  least  viewed  hy 
Americans,  who  never  found  anything 
more  striking  abroad.  The  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Rome  is  less  than  theirs 
in  complicated  comprehensiveness,  and 
they  are  a  more  interesting  ethnologic 
study  than  the  tribes  of  inner  Africa, 
and  less  known  of  by  their  white  coun- 
trymen. 

The    fiat   Mexican    towns  themselves 
are  picturesque — for  the  ardent  sun  of 
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the  Southwest  makes  even  an  adobe 
beautiful  when  it  can  pick  it  out  in  vio- 
lent antitheses  of  light  and  shade. 
Their  people — ragged  courtiers,  unlet- 
tered diplomats — are  fast  losing  their 
pictorial  possibihties.  The  queue  and 
the  knee-breeches,  the  home-woven  pon- 
cho with  a  hole  in  the  centre  whereby 
the  owner  may  thrust  his  head  through 
the  roof  of  his  combined  umbrella  and 
overcoat,  are  past  or  passing  away  ;  and 
in  their  place  have  come  the  atrocities 
of  the  Hebrew  clo'man.  But  the  faces 
— they  are  New  Spain  still. 

New  Mexico,  like  the  dearest  wom- 
en, cannot  be  adequately  photographed. 
One  can  reproduce  the  features,  but  not 
the  expression — the  landmarks,  but  not 
the  wondrous  light  which  is  to  the  bare 
Southwest  the  soul  that  glorifies  a  plain 
face.  The  positive  is  an  enchantment, 
the  negative  a  disappointment.  One 
cannot  focus  upon  sunlight  and  silence  ; 
and  without  them  the  adobe  is  a  clod. 
Description  of  the  atmospheric  effects  of 


ineffectual  head.  "  The  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land  "  spends  itself  upon 
the  adobe  and  the  chapparo.  Under 
that  ineffable  alchemy  of  the  sky,  mud 
turns  ethereal,  and  the  desert  is  a  reve- 
lation. It  is  Egypt  with  every  rock  a 
sphynx,  every  peak  a  pyramid. 

Life  is  the  least  vital  feature  of  New 
Mexico.  The  present  is  a  husk — the 
past  was  a  romance  and  a  glory.  The 
Saxon  invasion  which  came  with  the 
railroad  has  reacted  almost  to  syncope. 
It  is  in  little  hope  of  revivification  until 
the  settlement  of  land  titles  shall  be  ef- 
fected, and  a  national  shame  of  forty 
years  effaced.  The  native,  stirred  to 
unwonted  perspiration  by  the  one-time 
advent  of  the  prodigal  peso,  has  dropped 
back  to  ease  with  dignity  —  dignity 
in  rags,  mayhap,  but  always  dignity. 
To  the  old  ways  he  has  not  wholly  re- 
turned— just  to  the  old  joy  of  living,  the 
broad  content  of  sitting  and  remember- 
ing that  one  has  lungs  for  this  ozone 
and  eves  for  this  dav-drean.     I  would 


If 
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the  Southwest  is  the  most  hopeless  wall    not  be  understood  that  it  is  idleness, 
against  which  language  ever  butted  its    There  is  work  ;   but  such  unfatal  work ! 
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The  paisano  has  learned  to  live  even    appears  not  exhausted,  but  restful  and 
v^^hile   he  works —wherein   he   is   more    conservative.      Why   ur^e    it?      There 


4-^. 
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Pueblo  Girl   Winnowing  Beans. 


wise  than  we,  who  slave  away  youth 
(which  is  life)  in  chasing  that  which  we 
are  past  enjoyment  of  when  we  over- 
take it.  He  tills  his  fields  and  tends 
his  herds  ;  but  there  is  no  unseemly 
haste,  no  self-tripping  race  for  wealth. 
Lo  que  puede — that  which  can  be — is 
enough.  It  needs  not  to  plough  deep, 
nor  to  dun  the  land  with  fertilizers.  The 
land  has  taken  it  easy,  too,  and  after 
three  centuries  of  uncrowded  fruition 


will  be  enough!  The  river's  wily  pulse 
circulates  in  ten  thousand  acequiaf<,  and 
gives  drink  to  the  thirsty  fields,  cupped 
with  their  little  irrigating  -  beds.  Its 
sediment  is  fertilizer  sufficient.  So  shall 
the  brown  bean,  the  quenchless  chile, 
the  corn  and  the  wheat,  till  the  store- 
room— and  what  need  of  more  ? 

If  the  Xeo-Mexicanized  Saxon  were  as 
minded  to  spiritual  graphicism  as  the 
un-Saxonized   New  Mexican,  he  would 
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have  one  chief  fetich  in  the  territory  of 
his  adoption  —  the  burro.  That  devo- 
luted  donkey  is  the  sole  canonizable 
type  of  northern  New  Spain — the  genius 
of  the  adobe.  He  works — as  New  Spain 
works — faithfully  but  without  friction. 
He  dreams,  meanwhile,  as  New  Spain 
dreams — ruminating  on  dignity  and  wis- 
dom ;  by  the  wall  to  the  sun  in  winter ; 
by  the  wall  to  the  shade  in  summer. 
Here  he  is  not  an  ass,  but  a  sage.  The 
tatters  of  a  myriad  cockle-burs  fray  not 
his  ease — lie  can  ajford  rags.  He  is  slow, 
but  more  sure  than  the  End.  He  humps 
his  load  up  dizzy  heights  where  a  cham- 
ois might  have  vertigo.  He  rolls  down 
a  preci}  Ice  a  few  hundred  feet,  alights 
upon  his  pack,  and  returns  upon  his  Avay 
rejoicing — grateful  for  exercise  without 
exertion.  He  likes  life,  and  life  likes 
him.  I  never  saw  a  dead  burro,  save 
from  undue  confidence  in  railways — 
which  have  been  the  death  of  many  worse 
citizens.  He  rouses  now  and  then  in  the 
dead  watches  of  the  night  to  sing  about 
it.  The  philosopher  who  has  a  few  life- 
times to  sj^are  might  well  devote  one 
to  the  study  of  the  burro.  He  is  an 
honorable  member  of  the  body  social 
and  politic.  Indeed,  he  is  the  corner- 
stone of  New  Mexico.  Without  him 
civilization  would  have  died  out.  He 
ambles  cheerfully  in  such  burdens  that 
one  doubts  if  chemical  analysis  may  not 
be  necessary  to  determine  the  presence 
of  burro  in  the  mass ;  and  in  such  solu- 
tion or  at  ease  he  is  perfectly  content. 

The  house  to  which  the  burro  is  nat- 
ural com2)lement,  is  wortliy  as  he.  The 
adobe  is  the  easiest  made  and  the  most 
habitable  of  dwellings.  It  is  cool  in 
heat,  and  warm  against  utter  cold.  As 
for  its  making,  one  merely  fiays  one's 
lawn,  stands  the  epidermis  on  edge, 
and  roofs  it.  There  is  the  house — and 
as  for  lawn,  a  bare  one  is  as  good  as 
one  with  cuticle.  The  unadulterated 
adobe  is  a  box,  boarded  of  sods  two 
feet  long,  eight  inches  wide,  four  inches 
thick  ;  cut,  turned  over,  and  left  to  dry 
out  ;  then  laid  upon  one  another  in  a 
mortar  of  their  own  mud,  floored  with 
clay,  roofed  with  peeled  pine  -  trunks 
crossed  wdth  branches  that  are  in  turn 
thatched  with  hay,  and  that  buried  un- 
der a  foot  of  gravel. 

From  that,  the  adobe  mounts  up  by 


easy  degrees  to  any  elegance.  Its  pos- 
sibilities are  endless.  Charming  resi- 
dences, creditable  four-story  blocks,  are 
equally  facile  to  the  adaptive  "mud 
brick."  It  moves  at  ease  in  the  prouder 
society  of  brick  and  stone,  and  teaches 
them  new  manners  which  are  far  from 
imcouth. 

The  bone  of  New  Mexican  industry  is 
unchanged,  but  new  ways  have  tattooed 
the  skin.  The  ploughshare  of  a  pine- 
stub,  the  phaeton  with  half-ton  wheels 
of  wood,  and  their  frontier  associates 
have  yielded  to  steel  and  iron.  The 
car  ret  a  is  no  longer  a  familiar  institu- 
tion. To  find  it  one  must  go  to  the 
utter  hamlets,  where  the  shriek  of  its 
ungreased  wheels — hewn  cross-sections 
of  a  giant  sycamore — still  affrights  the 
drowsy  land.  There  are  even  a  few 
threshing  machines  ;  but  most  of  the 
people  are  content  to  be  no  better  than 
the  Scripture,  and  thresh  with  quad- 
ru2)edal  fiails.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  territorial  capital,  the  bean  and  the 
shock  of  wheat  are  trodden  out  to  this 
day  by  scurrying  hoofs.  The  mission 
grape  still  pays  its  ruddy  juice  to  the 
importunity  of  bare  feet  and  tireless 
knees.  The  sickle  is  king  of  the  har- 
vest field  ;  and  the  pasture  is  three  hun- 
dred miles  square. 

Mines  there  are,  but  no  monumental 
ones.  The  stories  of  ancient  and  won- 
derfully rich  Spanish  mines  in  the 
Southwest  are  unmitigated  myths,  every 
one.  The  placers  of  the  Real  de  Do- 
lores date  only  from  1828,  and  nuggets 
are  still  washed  out  there  with  primi- 
tive rocker  and  pan.  There  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  a  hydraulic  mine  in 
New  Mexico,  despite  the  enormous 
areas  of  jilacer-ground.  As  for  the 
mines  in  rock,  they  do  not  count  here, 
for  they  are  purely  Saxon  institutions, 
and  have  in  no  wise  affected  the  native 
life  of  New  Sj^ain.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  our  mines,  ethnologically,  is  the 
ancient  "  Great  Turquoise,"  in  the 
round,  gray  crown  of  "  Mount "  Chal- 
chuitl — a  hoary  knob  seven  thousand 
feet  aljove  the  sea-level,  and  seventy 
above  its  own  base.  This  was  the  only 
prehistoric  mine  in  the  Southwest ;  and 
the  veins  and  nuggets  of  green  and 
rarer  blue  through  its  chalky  heart  were 
worked  with  the  stone  hammer  before 
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Columbus  and  before  gunpowder.  Its 
output  made  a  dim  commercial  link  be- 
tween the  buffalo  robe  of  Dakota  and 
the  parrot  plume  of  Yucatan.  The 
mine  is  viewed  with  awe  by  the  spora- 
dic tourist  as  the  tomb  of  a  few  hun- 
dred Pueblo  Indians  imprisoned  at 
hard  labor  hy  those  cruel  Spaniards, 
and  caved  upon  by  the  more  merciful 
rocks.  That  is  a  characteristic  inven- 
tion of  the  Saxon  enemy.  The  Span- 
iard invariably  treated  the  aborigine 
better  than  we  did  ;  he  never  made  an 
Indian  work  in  a  mine  in  New  Mexico  ; 
and  he  never  worked  the  Great  Tur- 
quoise —  which,  in  turn,  never  caved 
upon  anyone.  The  only  significance 
the  mine  had  was  as  the  supplier  of  a 
substance  prized  by  all  Indians,  and 
hence  as  a  promoter  of  distrustful  inter- 
course between  the  near  Pueblos  who 
controlled  it  and  their  more  or  less 
distant  neighbors  ;  none  of  them  know- 
ing gold  until  the  Conquest,  and  none 
having  use  for  it  even  yet.  A  few  ab- 
solutely perfect  turquoises   have   been 


mined    there   by   Americans  ;  but   the 
game  was  never  worth  the  fuse. 

Society  is  little  bitten  with  the  unrest 
of  civilization.  The  old  ways  are  still 
the  best  ways  ;  and  the  increasing  repro- 
bates who  would  inq^rove  upon  their 
fathers  are  e^'ed  askance.  The  social 
system  is  patriarchal,  and  in  many 
degrees  beautiful.  Mexican  and  Pue- 
blo children  are,  as  a  class,  the  best- 
mannered,  the  most  obedient,  the  least 
quarrelsome  in  America.  I\es2)ect  for 
age  is  the  corner-stone  of  society.  A 
son,  untouched  by  our  refining  iufluence, 
would  as  soon  put  his  hand  in  the  fire 
as  smoke  before  his  parents  —  even 
though  he  have  already  given  them 
grand-children.  A  stranger,  be  he  poor 
or  princely,  is  master  of  the  house 
to  which  he  shall  come.  It  may  be  the 
veriest  hut  of  a  JacaJ  amid  the  farther 
ranges  ,  it  may  contain  but  a  single 
crust  of  bread  and  a  sheepskin  upon  the 
clay  floor ;  but  house  and  crust  and 
couch  are  his,  though  his  hosts  sleep 
supperless  uj^on  the  bare  adobe  —  and 
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all  with  a  high,  gentle  courtesy  that 
palaces  might  study.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
is  not  born  to  intrinsic  hospitality,  and 
can  understand  its  real  meaning  as  little 
as  anything  else  one  has  to  lear7i.  He 
promulgates  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  ; 
but  to  him  man  means  his  brothers,  and 
not  his  fifty-ninth  cousins.  It  is  partly 
because  of  this  that  he  disavows,  and  is 
infested  with,  the  tramp.  Hospitality 
is  as  Latin  in  fact  as  in  name.  It  is  in 
the  blood  ;  and  outside  that  blood  it  is 
not.  In  the  old  days,  one  might  zigzag 
the  whole  incomparable  area  of  Spanish 
America,  without  money  or  letters,  with 
no  introduction  beyond  his  patent  of 
humanity,  and  be  assured  everywhere  of 
a  "  welcome  to  your  own  house,  Seiior." 
It  is  very  much  so  to-day,  and  the  trav- 
eller in  the  outer  darkness  will  meet  a 
hospitality  as  utter  as  he  shall  find  the 
lack  of  it  in  the  few  "  civilized  "  commu- 
nities along  his  way.  There  are  some 
Mexicans  and  some  Pueblos  who  have 
learned  in  bitterness  to  shut  their  doors 
upon  the  hospitality-robber  of  late  years; 
but  they  are  very  few.  Almost  every 
Spanish  home  in  New  Mexico  is  a  home 
too  for  the  wayfarer  ;  and  in  the  pue- 
blos it  is  the  sacred  office  of  the  Cacique 
to  see  that  no  stranger  is  uncared  for. 
There  are  poor  people  among  both  races 
— fewer  in  the  Indian  ranks — but  no 
Mexican  and  no  Pueblo  since  time  began 
ever  went  hungry,  unless  lost  in  the 
wilderness ;  and  none  ever  suffered  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  none  was 
ever  outcast  of  his  kind.  One  or  two 
Pueblos  in  a  generation,  and  several 
Mexicans  in  a  week,  go  behind  the  bars  ; 
but  if  the  Southwest  were  peppered  with 
poorhouses,  no  soul  of  either  race  would 
ever  be  found  therein.  To  Saxons  who 
are  associable,  both  peoples  are  the  kind- 
liest, the  most  thoughtful,  and  the  least 
meddlesome  of  neighbors. 

The  Mexican  is  popularly  listed — 
thanks  to  the  safely  remote  pens  of 
those  who  know  him  from  a  car  win- 
dow, and  who  would  run  from  his  gray 
wrath — as  cowardly  and  treacherous. 
He  is  neither.  The  sixth  generation  is 
too  soon  to  turn  coward  the  blood 
which  made  the  noblest  record  of  lone- 
ly heroism  that  time  ever  read.  As  for 
treachery,  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
philosophy  whether,  in  exterminating 
Vol.  X.— 80 


a  rattlesnake,  we  shaU  invite  it  to  strike 
us  first,  that  it  may  have  "  a  fair  show." 
The  Latin  method  is  not  to  allow  the 
foe  the  privilege  of  the  first  bite — which 
is  sense  if  not  chivalry,  and  the  code  of 
Christian  warfare  if  not  of  the  duello. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  as  great 
a  ratio  of  absolute  "  chivalry,"  and  of 
giving  one's  seK  the  disadvantage  in 
favor  of  a  worthy  foe,  among  Mexicans 
as  among  the  Superior  Race. 

As  the  burro  is  the  spiritual  type  of 
the  Southwest,  so  is  the  sheep  the  ma- 
terial symbol.  He  rendered  the  Terri- 
tory possible  for  three  centuries,  in  the 
face  of  incomparably  the  most  savage 
and  interminable  Indian  wars  that  any 
age  or  any  country  ever  knew.  He  fed 
and  clothed  New  Spain,  and  made  its 
customs,  if  not  its  laws.  He  reorganiz- 
ed society,  led  the  fashions,  caused  the 
only  machinery  that  was  in  New  Mexico 
in  three  hundred  years,  made  of  a  race 
of  nomad  savages  the  foremost  of  blank- 
et-weavers, and  invented  a  slavery  which 
is  unto  this  day  in  despite  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  The  first  sheep 
that  touched  what  is  now  United  States 
came  to  New  Mexico  with  Coronado  in 
1540  ;  but  they  did  not  last.  Half  a 
century  later,  Oiiate  brought  the  merino 
flocks  whose  descendants  remain.  The 
modest  wool-bearer  soon  came  to  the 
front.  He  was  the  one  available  utiliza- 
tion of  New  Mexico.  Society  gradually 
fell  apart  into  two  classes — sheep-own- 
ers and  sheep-tenders.  One  man  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  had  two  mil- 
lion head  of  sheep,  and  kept  a  thousand 
peons  always  in  the  field  wdth  them,  be- 
sides the  thousands  more  who  were 
directly  dependent.  That  was  the 
Spanish  governor  Baca.  "  El  Quero  "  * 
Chaves,  the  first  governor  of  New  Mex- 
ico under  the  Mexican  Eepublic,  had  a 
million  sheep.  The  last  of  the  great 
sheep-kings,  Don  Jose  Leandro  Perea, 
of  Bernalillo,  died  a  few  years  ago  leav- 
ing two  hundred  thousand.  Since  his 
time,  the  largest  flocks  range  from 
eighty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  ;  and  there  are  more  than 
a  dozen  individual  holdings  of  over  fifty 
thousand  head. 

The  social  eftects  of  such  a  system, 
wherein    four-fifths    of    the    Caucasian 
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male  population  were  servants  at  five  to 
eight  dollars  a  month  to  a  handful  of 
mighty  amos,  are  not  far  to  trace.  The 
most  conscientious  of  these  frontier 
czars  had  perforce  a  power  beside  which 
the  government  was  a  nonentity  ;  and 
the  unscrupulous  swelled  their  author- 
ity to  an  unparalleled  extent.  It  was 
easy  to  get  a  few  hundred  poor  shep- 
herds into  one's  debt ;  and  once  in,  the 
amo,  with  the  aid  of  complaisant  laws, 
took  good  care  that  they  should  never 
get  out.  He  was  thenceforth  entitled 
to  the  labor  of  their  bodies — even  to 
the  labor  of  their  children.  They  were 
his  peons — slaves  without  the  expense 
of  purchase.  And  peonage  in  disguise 
is  still  effective  in  New  Mexico. 

Sheep  made  commerce,  too.  There 
were  no  railroads,  and  hence  no  mar- 
kets. The  wool  was  of  necessity  con- 
sumed at  home.  In  the  cumbrous 
Mexican  looms  it  grew  into  invincible 
carpets  and  perennial  garments.  It 
was  practically  the  only  material  of 
wear,  save  the  Indian  buckskin.  Every 
Mexican  woman  wore  a  head-shawl,  and 
every  man  a  blanket,  both  home-woven. 
The  surplus  went  into  blankets  for 
*'  export."  Everj^  March  a  representa- 
tive from  every  Spanish  family  in  New 
Mexico  joined  the  annual  conduda  at 
the  rendezvous  below  Soccorro,  with  his 
flintlock  in  the  crook  of  his  elbow,  his 
burros  laden  with  the  winter's  weaving 
and  a  little  hoard  of  coffee,  popcorn- 
meal  and  dried  meat.  Thus  secure  in 
numbers  against  the  incessant  Apache, 
the  mercantile  army  marched  down  the 
Ilio  Grande  and  overran  Sonora  ;  trad- 
ing its  staples,  to  the  "  fool  Sonorefios  " 
of  its  weaving  -  songs,  for  brazil-wood, 
silks,  cattle,  oranges,  coffee,  dried  fruits, 
and  Indian  girls.  This  caravan  was  gone 
out  of  New  Mexico  from  March  to 
September.  Then  the  traders  turned 
hunters,  and  sallied  out  in  force  to  the 
vast  eastward  plains  to  kill  and  jerk  the 
5'ear's  supply  of  buffalo-meat.  After 
that  long  and  perilous  trespass  on  the 
lands  of  centaur  Comanches,  came  the 
expedition  to  the  salt-lakes  of  Zuni  for 
the  year's  salt ;  and  by  the  time  the 
horses  were  rested  from  that  arduous 
march,  it  was  the  season  for  starting  on 
another  conducta. 

Wool  was  not  an  unmixed  blessing  to 


the  New  Mexican  lover.  It  was  his 
bread  and  butter,  but  also  the  excuse 
for  a  curious  hardship.  Every  New 
Mexican  Rebecca  had  a  Bebecca's 
father,  and  Jacob's  lot  was  multi- 
tudinously  hard.  Matches  were  not 
trusted  to  heaven,  but  made  sure  by 
parental  hands.  Having  elected  a  son- 
in-law  prospective,  the  first  concern 
was  to  prove  him.  In  return  for  the 
proposed  honor  of  admitting  him  to 
the  family,  the  padre  politico  demanded 
his  services  as  representative  in  the 
conducta;  then  in  the  bison-hunt  ;  then 
in  the  salt-harvest.  Having  been  thus 
arduously  and  dangerously  emploj-ed 
for  a  year  without  material  reward,  the 
lover  might  receive  the  girl,  or  he 
might  get  the  squashes.  It  is  but  a 
few  years  since  a  young  Mexican  friend 
was  mittened  with  a  gift  of  las  calabasas. 
If  the  match  was  still  on,  however,  the 
suitor  had  still  one  important  social 
agendum  before  betrothal — the  pre- 
sentation of  an  Indian  girl  to  his  dul- 
cinea  for  a  handmaiden.  As  Indian 
girls  ruled  steady  in  the  Sonora  market 
at  about  five  hundred  dollars — which 
was  several  times  more  money  than 
most  young  paisanos  ever  saw — the 
onl}'  resort  of  the  average  lover  was  to 
organize  a  band  of  similarly  circum- 
stanced friends,  take  the  war-path 
against  the  marauding  Apaches  or 
Navajos,  find  an  encampment,  slay 
the  warriors,  and  bring  the  females 
home  captive — or  go  themselves  to  the 
land  where  are  neither  rigorous  fathers- 
in-law  nor  calabasas. 

The  railroad  swept  away  all  this  a 
decade  ago,  bringing  the  world's  mar- 
kets to  the  corral  -  side,  and  making 
the  conducta  a  thing  of  the  past.  But 
sheep  remain  as  much  the  life  of  the  Ter- 
ritory' as  in  the  old  days.  A  commer- 
cial aberration  once  led  trusting  souls 
to  plant  cattle  on  the  plateaus  of  New 
Mexico  ;  and  as  the  fever  grew,  Scot- 
tish lords  and  Holland  bankers  ab- 
sorbed counties  and  became  cattle- 
kings.  The  counties,  in  turn,  absorbed 
banks  and  baronies  ;  and  very  little  re- 
mains to  show,  save  costly  maps  pro- 
mulgating gaudy  steamers  plying  upon 
lithographic  rivers,  where  in  fact  a  min- 
now must  stand  upon  his  head  to  keep 
his  gills  wet.     For  a   couple  of  years 
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and  more  the  railroads  in  New  Mexico 
have  been  largely  a  procession  of  cattle 
bound  for  Kansas  and  other  States  of 
corn  and  water,  until  a  vast  majority 
of  the  great  herds  has  been  shipped  ; 
and  the  sheep  lords  it  again  over  his 
own.  New  Mexico  was  made  for  him 
and  not  for  steers  ;  and  he  has  come 
out  first-best  in  the  costly  contest  with 
those  who  would  have  revised  nature. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  essential  kin- 
ship between  sheep  and  superstition  ; 
but  here  at  least  the  twain  are  next- 
door  neighbors.  In  this  simple,  rest- 
ful, patriarchal,  long-lonely  world,  the 
chief  concerns  of  life  are  the  field,  the 
flock,  and — the  warding-off  of  witches. 
The  entire  Indian  population  believes 
in  them  to  a  soul ;  and  "  They  who 
have  the  Evil  Road  "  are  a  daily  menace 
to  every  aboriginal  community.  The 
prime  duty  of  the  numerous  medicine- 
men of  each  tribe  and  village  is  to  keep 
down  witchcraft  and  punish  witches  ; 
and  the  faith  figures  in  ever}'  phase  of 
the  infinitely  complicated  superstitio- 
religion  of  these  thirty  thousand  New 
Mexicans.  Of  the  fourfold  more  nu- 
merous Mexican  population,  the  asser- 
tion cannot  be  quite  as  sweeping,  for 
there  are  many  educated  families  ;  but 
probably  full  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  people  are  as  firm  believers  in 
witchcraft ;  and  every  undiluted  Mexi- 
can hamlet  has  its  suspected  britjas. 
They  are  even  in  Santa  Fe.  The  judi- 
cial history  of  the  Territory  abounds  in 
formal  witchcraft  trials,  and  summary 
executions  exti^a  legem  had  not  wholly 
ceased  among  the  Mexicans  half  a 
decade  ago  ;  while  among  all  the  Indian 
races  such  punishments  are  still  of  full 
force  and  judicial  form. 

Cumulative  penitence  is  a  deep-rooted 


custom  of  both  races.  With  the  In- 
dians, the  tribal  vicars  mortify  the  flesh 
in  behalf  of  their  people,  but  almost 
solely  by  excessive  fasts.  Among  the 
Mexicans  still  survives  that  astounding 
perversion  of  the  once-godly  Francis- 
can Third  Order,  the  Penitentes,  but 
now  confined  to  a  few  remote  hamlets. 
These  fanatics  do  penance  for  them- 
selves only,  and  in  Lent  achieve  their 
sin-washing  for  the  year.  They  flay 
their  bare  backs  with  plaited  scourges, 
wallow  naked  in  beds  of  cactus,  bear 
crushing  crosses,  and  on  Good  Friday 
actually  crucify  one  of  their  order, 
chosen  to  that  supreme  honor  by  lot. 
This  is  not  all  of  the  past.  The  Peni- 
tente  crucifixions  had  not  missed  a 
year  up  to  1891.  Hundreds  of  Ameri- 
cans have  witnessed  this  ghastly  pas- 
sion-reality ;  and  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  photographing  it. 

With  the  superstitions  dwells  the 
simple  folk-lore.  That  of  the  Mexicans 
is  scant ;  but  that  of  the  Indians  infinite 
and  remarkably  poetic.  And  both  races 
have  great  store  of  folk-songs  —  com- 
posed by  Those  of  Old,  or  by  lonely 
shepherds. 

These  are  but  fugitive  glimpses  of 
the  Land  of  Pretty  Soon.  A  picture 
of  sharp  outline  and  definite  detail 
would  better  diagraph  some  of  the 
contents  of  New  Mexico,  but  it  would 
not  be  a  true  picture  of  the  country. 
Landscape  and  Ufe  are  impressionist, 
and  will  submit  neither  to  photography 
nor  to  figures.  Years  of  study  and 
travel  do  not  itemize  the  picture — there 
still  remain  in  the  memory  but  a  soft, 
sweet  haze  of  shifting  light  and  shade, 
a  wilderness  of  happy  silence,  an  ether 
of  contentful  ease,  wherein  we  live  and 
die  and  are  glad. 


By  Bessie  Chandler. 

After  long  watching  and  waiting,  I  have  found  thee ! 

Thou  art  the  fairest,  the  sweetest  one  I  know. 
See — I  have  caught  thee — I  fling  my  arms  around  thee, 

Fast,  fast  I  hold  thee,  and  will  not  let  thee  go ! 

What !  dost  thou  struggle,  nor  tamely  will  surrender ! 

What !  wouldst  thou  strike  me,  wild  creature  that  thou  art ! 
Ah,  but  I  know  thee — thou  loving  art  and  tender  ; 

Underneath  the  sea-nymph  lies  the  woman's  heart ! 

Vainly  thou  strivest !     Those  white  arms  cannot  smite  me, 
I  will  but  kiss  them  along  tlieir  soft  white  length. 

Now — art  a  lioness,  that  thou  shouldst  tear  and  bite  me? 
Look — Love  is  stronger  than  all  thy  lion  strength ! 

Fast,  fast  I  hold  thee  and  now  I  can  but  fear  thee ! 

Is  it  a  serpent  that  hisses  soft  and  low. 
Slimy  and  writhing,  whose  baneful  eyes  burn  near  me  ? 

Woman  or  serpent — I  will  not  let  thee  go ! 

*»*  Thetis,  one  of  the  ImmortalB,  daughter  of  a  sea  god,  was  decreed  by  Jove  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  mortal.  Peleus  wooed  her,  and  held  her  fast,  though  she  con- 
stantly changed  her  form  to  escape  him.  At  last  he  won  her  heart,  and  she  gave 
herself  to  him  us  the  beautiful  woman  that  she  was. 
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Then,  through  my  fingers,  like  limpid,  running  water, 
Softly  thou  flowest ;  I  clasp  each  wayward  wave, 

Hearing  low  laughter.     Oh,  sea-king's  mocking  daughter, 
Still  in  thy  rijjples  forever  I  M^'ll  lave! 

Now  to  my  bosom  a  fiery  figure  presses, 

Leaping  and  lambent,  a  form  of  living  flame, 

Wreathing  around  me  with  wicked,  wild  caresses — 
Cruel,  mad  caresses,  that  only  scar  and  maim ! 

Yet,  how  I  love  thee  !     These  torturing  disguises 
Are  but  as  phantoms  that  have  no  part  in  thee. 

Fast,  fast  I  hold  thee,  in  spite  of  all  surprises, 
Till  the  true  woman  comes  back  again  to  me  ! 

What !     All  is  over  and  in  my  arms  art  lying. 
Sobbing  thy  heart  out  upon  my  wounded  breast? 

Hush,  hush !  no  pain,  dear,  can  hurt  me  like  thy  crying ; 
Kissed  are  thy  eyelids,  thy  heart  on  mine,  at  rest. 

There — I  have  loosed  thee !  I  will  not  hold  thee  weeping ! 

Leave  me — return  to  that  old  free  life  of  thine ! 
Surely  I  dream  ! — Are  thij  arms  around  me  creeping ! — 

Fast,  fast  I  hold  thee,  my  love,  forever  mine ! 
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A   FRESH-WATER   ROMANCE. 


By 


George 


A.  Hihhard. 


I. 


HE  Lone  Star  was  the 
oldest  propeller  of 
standard  class  "  on  the 
Lakes."  It  was  twenty 
years  or  more  since  the 
blocks  were  knocked 
from  under  her  at  the 
Cleveland  shipyard  where  she  had  been 
built,  and  she  slid  down  the  ways,  her 
starboard  side  striking  the  water  first 
and  a  great  wave  rising  as  she  struck, 
that  foamed  across  the  basin  and  broke 
high  upon  an  opposite  pier.  During 
this  score  of  years  she  had  run  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago,  touching  some- 
times, but  not  always,  at  Cleveland,  at 
Detroit,  at  Milwaukee,  with  a  regularity 
so  great  that  some  grew  to  think  it  was 
now  her  greatest  if  not  her  only  merit. 
For  "  on  the  Lakes,"  as  elsewhere,  the 
favor  of  the  many  is  fickle,  and  the  con- 
ditions and  fashions  of  a  hardly  distant 
yesterday  are  not  the  conditions  and 
fashions  of  a  perhaps  over-confident  to- 
day. Once  the  Star  —  that  soon  had 
become  her  name  in  common  usage — 
had  been  the  pride  of  her  owners,  the 
boast  of  her  home  port.  She  was  shown 
to  '*  visiting  statesmen  "  when  it  was  de- 
sired to  impress  them  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  "  commerce  of  the  Lakes  ; " 
she  was  mentioned  in  swelling  editori- 
als whenever  the  local  newspapers  des- 
canted upon  that  theme.  Her  speed, 
her  tonnage,  her  power,  her  build,  were 
the  subject  of  frequent  eulogy.  She  was 
a  practical  wonder  ;  a  marvel  of  naval 
architecture.  But  now  all  was  different. 
She  was  no  longer  visited  by  com- 
mittees.    She  was  no  longer  mentioned 


in  print  except  in  some  such  brief 
announcements  as  :  "  Detroit — Passed 
up,  Lone  Star,  11.20  p.m."  "Buffalo 
— Arrived,  Prop.  L.  Star,  Starkweath- 
er, wheat  and  flour.  Stoke  &  Pogis." 
Other  propellers  had  been  built — others 
upon  better  lines,  of  greater  speed  and 
power — others  in  whose  holds  could  be 
stowed  thousands  more  bushels  of  the 
beaded  amber  of  the  billowy  Minnesota 
wheat-fields,  thousands  of  more  feet  of 
the  yellow  Michigan  lumber,  and  tons 
and  tons  more  of  the  tawny  copper,  of 
true  aboriginal  hue,  taken  from  the 
Lake  Superior  mines.  But  the  Star 
held  steadily  to  her  original  trade  ;  had 
grown  old,  evidently  old,  in  it.  Even 
the  new  coat  of  paint  given  her  every 
spring  did  not  hide  that  unpleasant 
fact.  There  were  dents  and  patches  and 
cracks  which  paint  could  not  entirely 
cover  or  caulking  quite  conceal.  But  if 
advanced  years  did  not  make  her  appear 
wholly  shabby  or  dilapidated,  they  did 
not  give  her  picturesqueness.  She  was 
only  a  '*  lake  propeller,"  with  nothing  of 
that  charm  of  association  which  gathers 
around  her  far-away  kindred  of  the 
ocean  ;  she  stirred  no  thoughts  of  dis- 
tant lands ;  of 

"  The  Indian  winds, 
That  blow  off  from  the  coast  and  cheer  the 

sailor 
With  the  sweet  savor  of  their  spices  ;  " 

of  many  climates  ;  of  strange  peoples  ; 
of  monsters  with  uncommon  names  ; 
of  drifting  icebergs  ;  of  all  that  ad- 
venture, that  poetry,  that  romance 
have  given  to  ships,  even  in  their  fallen 
estate,  that    have   sought  wider    seas. 
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Her  very  form  would  have  killed  imag- 
ination. She  was  broad  of  beam.  Her 
bows  were  bluff.  Fancy  could  liken  her 
to  nothing  known  to  poetry,  unless,  per- 
haps, to  the  blunt-headed  grasshopper. 
She  was  not  unlike  that  insect  in  build, 
for  her  high  arches  rose  above  her  hull 
like  the  insect's  legs  above  its  folded, 
sheathing  wings.  Still  she  was  as  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purposes  for 
which  she  was  intended  as  are  the  most 
of  our  American  productions,  even  if 
she  was  as  frankly  and  fearlessly  ugly  a 
thing  as  we  Americans  alone  dare  make 
or  use  when  we  have  a  distinct  and 
practical  end  in  view  —  as  ugly  as  an 
elevator,  an  elevated  railroad,  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  last  patent  medicine, 
a  new  political  theory. 

There  was  probably  only  one  person 
who  ever  thought  the  Lone  Star  beauti- 
ful— Nettie  Starkweather,  the  daughter 
and  only  child  of  the  captain — of  Captain 
Samuel  Starkweather,  who  "brought 
out "  the  boat  and  had  been  her  captain 
ever  since.  And  why  should  she  not  ? 
She  was  a  Lake  girl,  born  and  bred  in 
the  big  city  which  owed  its  origin  and 
early  growth  to  the  Lakes,  and  had 
never  seen  anything  different.  Besides, 
there  was  one  proud  day  in  her  very 
young  life  always  vividly  remembered. 
Had  she  not,  an  insignificant  mite  of  a 
thing,  but  upon  that  great  day,  far  from 
unimportant  or  inconspicuous  in  her 
stiff-starched  white  dress  and  broad 
blue  sash,  had  she  not  christened  the 
boat  when  it  was  launched,  and,  liardTy 
realizing  what  she  did,  but  knowing 
that  it  was  something  very  important, 
had  she  not  broken  the  bottle  over  the 
boat's  bow  and  seen  the  bright,  foam- 
ing wine  run  slowly  along  the  rail  ?  And 
then  she  had  been  brought  up  with  the 
boat,  so  to  speak.  She  had  called  it  her 
"  sister  ; "  and  it  was  a  provident  sister 
to  whom  she  owed  much.  For  not  only 
had  her  father  had  his  pay  as  captain 
for  so  many  years,  but  he  had  come  to 
own  a  sixteenth  interest  in  her,  and  had 
always  had  that  share  in  her  net  earn- 
ings besides.  Therefore  to  the  old  pro- 
peller they  owed  not  only  their  living 
but  all  they  had,  even  the  ring  upon 
her  small  finger,  the  chain  around  her 
slender  neck,  and  the  watch  her  father 
had  given  her  at  Christmas. 


But  now  there  was  a  new  interest  to 
Nettie  Starkweather  in  the  old  propeller. 
That  very  morning  her  father  had  told 
her  that  if  David  Sackett  received  his 
license  as  chief  mate — and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  he  would — that  "  Dave  "  was 
to  go  mate  of  the  Star — he  went  second 
on  her  last  season — that  is  if  he,  Stark- 
weather, and  about  this  there  seemed 
to  be  a  suspicion  of  doubt,  was  to  be 
her  captain.  Of  course  Nettie  was  in- 
terested in  this,  and — but  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  dissever  and  distribute  in 
parts  of  speech  the  thoughts,  the  fancies 
that  mingled  in  the  reverie  of  the  girl  as 
she  sat  silent  on  the  lower  veranda  step 
stirring  with  her  foot  the  gravel  in  the 
walk  before  her  —  thoughts  and  fancies 
so  vague,  so  disconnected,  so  novel,  that 
she  herself  scarcely  recognized  even  that 
they  were  delightful. 

All  at  once  she  laughed  a  little,  in 
that  sudden,  mysterious  way  in  which 
happy  young  girls  will  laugh,  as  if  from 
the  very  superabundance  of  their  joy- 
ousness,  as  if  moved  by  some  sudden, 
unbidden  thought  far  too  delicate  and 
tender,  far  too  evanescent  and  slight, 
for  ruder  comprehension  ;  and  then  she 
looked  hastily  up  at  a  young  man  who 
sat  on  a  chair  perilously  near  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  watching  the  httle  foot  as 
it  scattered  the  pebbles. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  laughed,"  she 
answered,  quickly  ;  "I  just  had  to." 

The  young  man  was  about  to  speak 
when  Starkweather  came  out  at  the 
front  door. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  you,"  he  said,  as 
he  walked  with  hea^y  tread  to  a  chair, 
"  and  I — "  he  paused  for  a  moment  and 
beamed  placidly  upon  the  pair,  "  didn't 
wait  for  you  to  come  in  —  was  afraid 
you'd  think  you'd  bother  me  and  stay 
out." 

And  then  he  laboriously  sat  down. 
Nettie  gave  a  pebble  larger  than  the 
rest,  a  quick,  impatient  push  ;  a  sudden 
look  of  disappointment  shot  across  the 
young  man's  face. 

"  Mild  for  the  season — ain't  it  ?  "  the 
Captain  said,  turning  to  the  young  man. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  answered,  meekly. 
"  They  told  me  dowTi  at  the  office '* 

"Stoke  &  Pogis's?"  asked  Stark- 
weather. 
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"  Yes,  sir,  that  they'd  heard  the  ice 
was  almost  out  of  the  Straits." 

"No  !  "  said  Starkweather.  "  When'd 
they  get  word  ?  " 

"  This  afternoon,"  replied  the  young 


man. 


"  Navigation'll  be  open  right  away," 
said  Starkweather,  rather  eagerly.  "  No 
more  cribbage  for  us  ;  don't  think  of 
any  more  cribbage  this  j^ear.  Cribbage 
is  well  enough  for  a  winter  evenin',  and 
I  won't  say  1  don't  like  it.  Night  shuts 
down,  shutters  are  pulled  to,  soft  coal  in 
the  grate,  a  storm  outside,  a  pipe,  Net- 
tie playing  on  the  piano,  and  cribbage 
ain't  at  all  bad.  Eh  ?  What  ?  But—  ?  " 
pausing  a  moment  — "  that  ain't  the 
openin'  of  navigation." 

"  Miss  Nettie,"  said  the  young  man, 
taking  advantage  of  Starkweather's 
pause,  "  I  tried  to  get  that  song  you  told 
me  about.  .  I  went  to  every  music  store 
in  the  city,  but  they  didn't  have  it." 

"  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Sackett,"  said  the  girl, 
"  you  needn't  have  taken  that  trouble. 
How  did  they  know  what  it  was  ?  '* 

"  I  told  them  the  name." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  remem- 
bered the  name  ?  " 

*'  As  if  I  would  be  likely  to  forget 
it,"  said  Sackett,  with  lowered  voice, 
"  '  When  the  Stars  come  one  by  one, 
Love.'  They've  sent  for  it.  It'll  be  here 
to-morrow." 

"  Mr.  Sackett !  " 

"And  there's  such  a  difference  in  sea- 
sons," continued  Starkweather,  blandly. 
"Along  about  '78 — must  have  been 
along  there — it  was  the  season  she " — 
Captain  Starkweather  hardly  ever  men- 
tioned the  propeller's  name  —  "  came 
near  bein'  'bliged  to  winter  in  Chicago 
— there  came  the  blamedest  season — ice 
wasn't  no  name  for  it — why,  she  didn't 
get  out  o'  here,  Sackett,  for  three  weeks 
after  what  she'll  do  now." 

"No?"  said  Sackett,  absently. 

"Emily  Marvin's  to  be  married  next 
week,"  said  the  girl,  a  little  impatiently, 
"and  I'm  to  be  bridesmaid." 

"  Are  you  ?  "  asked  Sackett,  rather  anx- 
iously. "  If — if — we  aren't  out  of  port 
by  that  time,  can  —  would  you  mind  — 
will  you  let  me  go  to  the  church — to  see 
you?" 

"I!  The  idea!"  half-exclaimed  the 
girl.     "  I  keep  you   from  church  !     It'll 


do  you  good.  It  must  be  an  age  since 
you've  been  in  one." 

"When  I  walked  home  with  you " 

began  the  young  man. 

"  But  you  weren't  at  church  then. 
You  only  happened  to  see  me  in  the 
porch  where  I  was  waiting  for  father,  who 
had  gone  back  for  his  spectacles  he  had 
left  in  the  big  prayer-book.  You  only 
happened  " — the  slightest  accent — she 
couldn't  help  it,  on  the  word —  "  along 
that  way  and  came  into  the  porch,  not 
a  step  further." 

"  *  Happened  ! '  "  said  the  young  man. 
"  There's  a  good  deal  in  this  world  that 
'  happens  '  on  purpose." 

"  I  don't  think  it'll  amount  to  a  thing 
—  not  a  thing,"  said  Starkweather, 
partially  to  himself,  "  'specially  as  it's 
now  so  late  in  the  season ;  but  they're 
keepin'  up  the  talk  that  I'm  to  be  re- 
tired." 

"  Who  says  so  ?  "  asked  Sackett,  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Oh,  them  that  pretend  to  know.  As 
if  a  man  who  won't  be  sixty-three  till 
December  wasn't  in  the  prime  o'  life. 
Why,  Sackett,  you  know  I've  sailed  these 
lakes  forty-five  years — I've  told  you  that 
often.  '  Failin'  faculties  ! '  Between  you 
an'  me  and  the  pawl-bitt,  Sackett,  there's 
fools  down  on  them  docks  that  can't 
be  beat — as  fools.  '  Failin'  faculties  ! ' " 
The  Captain  paused  in  utter  indignation. 

"I've  heard  nothing  about  it,"  said 
Sackett,  confidently. 

"  An'  wouldn't  be  likely  to,"  went  on 
Starkweather.  "But  there's  those  that 
bring  me  the  news  straight  enough.  I 
s'pose  some  one  wants  my  place.  He'll 
have  a  good  time  gettin'  it,  whoever  he 
is,"  and  Starkweather  brought  down 
his  fist  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  with  a 
thud  that  almost  startled  himself. 

"Emily  has  lots  of  presents,"  said 
the  girl.  "  I  gave  her  the  loveliest  look- 
ing-glass you  ever  saw." 

"  Did  you  look  in  it  to  see  ?  "  asked 
Sackett. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  the  girl. 

"  There's  been  more  or  less  talk  about 
this  for  a  year  or  two,"  continued  Stark- 
weather ;  "  but  there  seems  more  sub- 
stance to  it  this  spring." 

"Who's  at  the  bottom  of  it?  "  asked 
Sackett,  a  little  alarmed  at  the  boldness 
of  his  last  speech,  and  running  for  pro- 
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tection  under  the  lee,  as  he  might  say, 
of  a  word  or  two  with  the  Captain. 

"I  think  it's  Jacox,"  said  Stark- 
weather. 

"  Jacox  ?  "  asked  Sackett.  "  AVhat  has 
he  got — what  can  he  have — against  you  ?  " 

"  There's  them,"  said  the  Captain,  im- 
pressively, "  that  seem  to  think  you're 
doin'  'em  harm  by  livin'.  They  feel  you 
see  through  'em,  and  they  don't  like  it. 
Jacox  is  one  of  that  sort.  He  can't 
bear  the  sight  of  me  because  I  know 
him.  They  feel  streaks  of  meanness, 
that  kind,  just  as  I  feel  shoots  of  rheu- 
matism— in  the  winter,"  he  added,  cau- 
tiously, "only  in  the  winter — to  speak 
of." 

Starkweather  settled  silently  back  into 
his  chair,  and  again  Sackett  took  heart. 

"You'll  be  getting  out  the  flowers  in 
the  garden  soon.  Miss  Nettie  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  the  beds  ought  to  be  dug  right 
away." 

"  There's  a  new  kind  of  border  I  saw 
in  Detroit  last  summer,  and  I  was  think- 
ing " 

"  They  say  it's  goin'  to  be  the  best 
season  the  Lakes  have  had  in  many  a 
year,"  interrupted  Starkweather.  "Ele- 
vators are  full  in  Chicago.  Lots  of  coal 
to  go  up.    Freights'll  just  be  boomin'." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Sackett,  a  little  im- 
patiently. 

"You  saw  a  border  in  Detroit " 

suggested  Nettie,  decidedly. 

"  But  the  Lakes  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be,"  continued  Starkweather  ; 
"  freights  nowadays  ain't  nowhere.  It's 
them  railroads  that  do  it." 

"That  fill  the  elevators  in  Chicago, 

that    burn    the  coal,   that "  began 

Sackett,  innocently,  and  stopping  sud- 
denly as  the  Captain  turned  and  looked 
sharply  at  him. 

"  No,"  said  the  Captain,  severely. 
"  They  kill  freights  ;  don't  they  carry  all 
winter?  They  don't  have  seasons  of 
navigation.  Have  we  ever  had  any  such 
freights  as  we  used  to  have  before  they 
got  to  runnin'  the  way  they  do  ?  What 
did  the  Lord  create  the  Lakes  for  if  it 
wasn't  to  travel  by  ? — to  carry  cargoes 
on  ?  I  say  railroads  go  aginst  nature. 
They  ought  to  be  put  down  by  act  of 
Congress." 

Sackett  rose  determinedly  as  the  Cap- 
tain paused. 


"  What  are  you  doin'?  "  asked  Stark- 
weather, in  some  surprise. 

"  I  think,"  said  Sackett,  desperately, 
"  I  must  be  going." 

"  Already  !  "  said  the  Captain.  "  Why, 
I  came  out  here  for  a  good,  long  talk." 

"  I  think  I  must  go,"  maintained 
Sackett. 

"All  right,  if  you  must,"  replied  the 
Captain.  "  Come  and  see  us  again  ; 
drop  in  any  time.  Always  glad  to  see 
you.     Good-evenin'." 

"  Good-evening,  sir." 

Sackett  shook  hands  despondently 
with  Nettie,  who  had  also  arisen. 

"Come  again  soon,"  said  the  girl, 
gently. 

"  I  will,"  said  Sackett.  "  I'll  bring  the 
song  right  away." 

Nettie  stood  looking  at  him  until  she 
heard  the  latch  of  the  gate  click,  and 
saw  him  turn  down  the  street. 

"  Well,"  she  said  to  her  father,  as  she 
sat  down  and  resting  her  hand  on  her 
chin  gazed  into  the  darkness,  "I  hope 
you  enjoyed  yourself." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Captain,  "  David 
Sackett 's  a  very  smart  young  man.  He 
seems  to  set  value  by  what  I  say  to  him. 
But  it's  curious  that  sometimes,  when 
we've  got  an  evenin'  all  before  us,  and 
I'm  just  warmin'  to  a  subject  I  know  all 
about,  it's  '  Good-evenin','  and  off  he 
goes.     It's  curious,  it  really  is." 

He  shook  his  head  slowly,  and,  rising, 
went  into  the  house,  there  perhaps  to 
reflect  on  the  unaccountable  conduct 
of  this  otherwise  ordinary  young  man, 
leaving  his  daughter  to  her  own  un- 
uttered  thoughts,  as  she  sat  out  upon  the 
veranda  and  watched  the  stars  "  come 
one  b}'  one." 


n. 


It  was  a  very  quiet,  rather  out-of- 
the-way  part  of  the  city,  although  it  lay 
near  its  heart.  The  bustling  "docks" 
were  not  far  off ;  great  factories  were 
near ;  only  a  couple  of  blocks  away  began 
the  shop-bordered  and  principal  street 
where  the  main  line  of  the  street-cars 
ran,  where  the  great  hotels  stood,  where 
omnibuses,  carriages,  wagons,  carts, 
rumbled  and  rattled  from  early  morning 
till  late  at  night,  and  where  at  least  half 
the   jiopulation    of   the   whole    city,   it 
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seemed,  within  that  time,  passed  up  and 
down.  Grass  grew  in  the  cracks  in  the 
sidewalks  and  along  the  curbstones  in 
many  places  in  this  comparatively  de- 
serted quarter.  There  were  even  scat- 
tered trees  in  the  streets,  some  of  them 
thriving  and  with  spreading  branches  ; 
others  but  the  dry  skeletons  of  what 
they  had  been. 

The  mild  spring  evening  was  just 
closing  in,  and  the  stars  were  just  be- 
ginning to  shov/,  like  saffron-drops  on  the 
dark  violet  sky,  as  Sackett  walked  along 
Hyphen  Street  toward  Starkweather's 
house,  which  stood  well  toward  the  up- 
town border  of  this  part  of  the  city.  The 
neighborhood  itself  was  still  ;  the  bell  of 
a  locomotive  running  along  a  street 
three  blocks  off,  even  if  it  did  not  have 
a  pastoral  tinkle,  was  not  at  all  unmu- 
sical. Only  that  and  now  and  then  the 
quick  whistle  of  a  tug  in  the  harbor,  or 
the  deep-throated  roar  of  a  propeller  as 
she  rounded  in  from  the  Lake,  broke  the 
silence.  The  time,  the  place,  were  con- 
ducive to  reverie,  and  there  was  plenty 
in  Sackett's  head  and  heart  to  furnish 
material  for  that  pastime.  He  was  not 
given  to  introspection.  He  took  his 
psychological  conditions  very  much  as  a 
more  sophisticated  and  more  complex 
person  might  take  the  warmth  of  sudden 
sunshine  or  the  coolness  of  an  up-spring- 
ing breeze.  But  a  man  cannot  help 
but  think  when  he  is  troubled,  eager, 
anxious,  in  love — for  moments  perhaps 
over  -  bold,  for  minutes  sunk  in  fear ; 
cannot  help  but  walk,  as  Sackett  did, 
unconscious  almost  of  where  he  was  go- 
ing, but  still  with  a  decided  persistence 
in  one  direction. 

And  Sackett  thought  of  what  he  only 
was  ;  thought  of  Nettie  and  of  all  she 
was  ;  reflected  upon  their  differing  con- 
ditions, and,  in  the  lucid  and  usual 
manner  of  lovers  in  such  strait,  fancied 
how  different  things  would  be  if  they 
were  only — otherwise.  Not  that  he  was 
not  a  fellow  of  pluck  and  resource.  But 
he  was  quite  overcome  with  his  own 
audacity,  the  audacity  of  his  daring  even 
to  think  that  he,  whose  father  had  been, 
at  most,  a  wheelsman  on  the  old  brig 
James  and  Jane,  and  who  had  died  at 
thirty,  leaving  his  mother  and  him  in 
poverty — that  he,  who  in  his  boyhood 
had  "  taken  to  the  Lakes  "  that  he  might 


aid  in  fighting  the  want  he  knew  so  well 
— that  he,  who  had  learned  what  little 
books  had  taught  him,  only  at  the  city's 
winter  schools  and  in  the  scant  hours 
in  the  dim  forecastle — that  he  should 
dare  even  to  dream  in  such  way  of  the 
daughter  of  the  captain  of  the  Lone 
Star  and  the  owner  of  one  sixteenth  of 
that  boat.  Why  the  thing  was  ridiculous. 
What  would  Nettie  herself  think  of  such 
presumption?  Hadn't  he  better  stop 
right  where  he  was — give  up  the  little  un- 
reasonable hope  that  now  whispered  to 
him  to  persevere — turn  the  other  way 
and  walk  down  Hyphen  Street  instead  of 
up  it  ?  But  he  had  such  an  excellent  ex- 
cuse for  going  to  see  her  to-night — was 
ever  lover  without  one  ? — for  he  had  the 
song,  in  a  roll,  in  his  hand.  What  was 
the  harm  of  going  on?  Undoubtedly 
he  would  find  the  Captain  at  home.  But 
suppose  Starkweather  did  run  on  about 
"  good  years  "  and  "  bad  years  "  on  the 
Lakes,  and  condemned,  right  and  left, 
new  things  as  troublesome  to  peace  and 
prosperity ;  still  could  he  not  watch 
Nettie  sitting  quietly  in  the  twilight ; 
and — really,  it  wasn't  worth  while  to 
turn  back  after  he  had  walked  so  far. 
And  so  he  held  on  his  way,  a  disturbed, 
doubtful,  downhearted,  yet  —  for  was 
there  not  that  little,  rather  impertinent, 
whispering  hope  ? — a  far  from  despair- 
ing and  a  quite  happy  young  man. 

As  he  came  near  the  house  he  could 
see  that  Nettie  was  sitting  alone  on  the 
veranda.  He  opened  the  gate  absently, 
but  briskly  made  his  way  up  the  walk. 
Perhaj)s  he  might  have  a  word  with  her 
before  the  Captain  appeared.  She  did 
not  rise  to  greet  him,  and  he  stood  with 
his  arms  on  the  railing. 

"  Father's  gone  out,"  she  said. 

His  heart  sank,  then  gave  a  great  leap, 
then  stood  still. 

"  Gone  out  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  Yes,  gone  up  to  see  Mr.  Stoke  at  his 
house,"  she  said.  *'  He  is  troubled  about 
what  he  has  heard  about  his  not  being 
captain.  It's  nonsense,  I  tell  him.  I 
know  it's  nonsense." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Sackett. 

"But  he  says,"  continued  Nettie, 
"  that  if  he  oughtn't  to  be  captain  any 
longer — oughtn't  to  be  trusted  with  the 
boat  and  valuable  cargoes — he  oughtn't ; 
and  so  he  has  made  a  matter  of  con- 
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science  of  it,  and  he  has  ^one  to  have  a 
long  talk  with  Mr.  Htoke — you  know 
Stoke  &  Pogis  own  her,  except,"  this 
with  a  little  pride,  "our  share — and  tell 
him  all  he  thinks,  and,"  she  had  not 
failed  to  see  the  roll  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and,  of  course,  she  knew  what  it  was, 
"is  that  the  music?  Do  come  up  and 
sit  down.  I'd  like  to  look  at  it.  Father'll 
be  in  soon." 

He  mounted  the  two  or  three  steps 
and  stood  leaning  against  one  of  the 
supporting  posts  of  the  veranda.  She 
took  the  song,  opened  it,  and  said 
quickly  : 

"  Oh,  how  good  of  you  !  I  thank  you 
so  much.  Let's  go  in  and  try  it  right 
away."  But  she  did  not  stir,  and  neither 
did  he  move  from  where  he  w^as. 

"  Won't  you  come  ?  "  she  asljed,  still 
not  moving  herself. 

He  did  not  reply,  and  for  a  moment 
they  stood  silently  looking  at  each  other. 

Now  was  his  time.  But  where  was  his 
courage  ?  And  where  were  the  words, 
the  phrases,  that  he  had  conned  and 
studied  —  the  words  in  which  should 
mingle  expression  of  humility,  fear,  ar- 
dor, hope,  devotion,  courage,  love  as 
true  as  any  the  world  had  ever  known  ? 
Gone,  lost  in  a  bew^ildering,  vanishing 
haze.     He  did  not  speak  for  a  moment. 

"  There's  something,"  he  said,  at  last, 
"  I'd  like  to  say  to  you.  Miss  Nettie. 
May  I?" 

"  Me  ?  Why  not  ?  "  she  said,  looking 
up  at  him  with  that  perfect  air  of  sur- 
prised curiosity  that  a  woman  can  best 
assume  when  she  knows  exactly  what 
she  may  expect. 

"I  know  you  won't  like  it,"  he  said. 
"Not  that  it's  anything  a  fellow  shouldn't 
say,  or  a  girl  shouldn't  be  willing  to 
hear,  for  that  matter.  I've  tried  to  say 
it  for  a  long  time — not  that  there's  any 
reason  why  I  should  say  it — or  that  I 
expect  it  to  lead  to  anything " 

"But  what  is  it?"  she  asked,  as  he 
paused  as  if  to  gather  and  choose  his 
w^ords.  "  You  don't  know  how  inter- 
ested I  am." 

"  Are  you  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  at  her 
earnestly  and  steadily,  and  leaning  a 
little  forward  so  that  she  shrank  back, 
as  one  might  who  had  raised  a  spirit 
mightier  than  it  was  supposed  the  sim- 
ple spell  could  evoke. 


"I  have  got  my  mate's  certificate. 
There  it  is,"  and  he  pulled  it  from  his 
pocket,  "and  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
much   I   owe   you — and   him — and — to 

thank  you — and  to "  and  he  paused 

in  actual  anguish.  There  w^as  a  pitiful, 
pleading  look  in  his  eyes — a  rhetoric 
beyond  all  eloquence  of  speech. 

"I  don't  think,"  she  said,  slowly,  with 
eyes  a  little  downcast,  "  that  you're  tell- 
ing me  much.     I  thought "  and  she, 

too,  paused. 

"  You  thought  ?  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"I  thought,"  she  said,  "that  you 
were — going  to  say  something — that — 
don't  thank  me — I'm  provoked — you've 
nothing  to  thank  me  for,"  and  she  took 
the  cei-tificate  from  his  hands  and  held 
it  listlessly  and  without  looking  at  it  : 
"Not  a  thing  —  I  thought  you  were  go- 
ing to  say  something  that  meant  some- 
thing— a  great  deal " 

"  You  thought — it  is  a  great  deal  that 
I  want  to  say,"  he  replied,  excitedly,  "  a 
great  deal  to  me — if  I  dared — if  I  only 
dared,"  and  he  paused  again. 

"  What,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him 
quickly,  and  for  the  smallest  fraction  of 
an  instant,  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a 
girl  to  look  a  dozen  things  at  once,  her 
voice  sinking  a  little  in  sjoite  of  valorous 
effort  that  it  should  hold  its  own,  "  are 
you  afraid  of  ?  " 

"You?" 

"  Of  me  !     Am  I  so  frightful  ?  " 

"  Nettie,"  and  as  he  drew  near  to  her 
she  did  not  draw  away.  "Nettie,"  and 
he  drew  nearer  to  her,  and  still  she  did 
not  stir.  "  Nettie,  will  you  let  me  say 
it?" 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered. 

It  is  the  imbecility  of  unoriginality  to 
go  on.  The  words  in  which  love  is  told 
are  ever  really  the  same,  a  divine  some- 
thing breathes  through  them,  and  in  its 
strength  and  glow  all  differences  are 
lost.  All  is  provided  for,  and  foreseen, 
in  the  old,  always  new,  forms  of  Love's 
chancery  ;  there  are  blanks  for  the  use  of 
all  suitors,  for  all  parties  to  such  con- 
tention in  that  court,  to  be  filled  in  with 
words  and  statements,  protestation  and 
promise,  of  return  and  assurance,  all, 
process,  pleadings,  proceedings,  proofs, 
leading  to  the  same  final  and  unappeal- 
able decree. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  note  somewhere 
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on  the  papers  in  this  cause,  that  the  first 
embrace  of  the  beloved  object  begins 
awkwardly,  when  one  has  a  chief  mate's 
certificate  in  one  hand  and  the  song, 
"When  the  Stars  come  one  by  one, 
Love,"  in  the  other,  unless  one  prompt- 
ly drops  them  both,  as  Nettie  did. 

"  It's  all  right,"'  shouted  Starkweather 
from  the  gate.  "I'm  a  fool,"  he  cried, 
as  he  stormed  up  the  walk,  "a  dow'n- 
right  fool.  Pack  up  a  bag  for  me,  I'm 
off  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  It  was  only 
some  of  that  dock  talk.  Why  Stoke'd 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  never'd 
thought  of  such  a  thing  ;  and  Pogis  said 
— Oh,  you're  not  alone." 

He  brought  up  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
and  gazed  with  something  of  a  puzzled 
expression  at  the  pair  before  him,  for 
even  to  his  eyes  it  was  evident  that  some- 
thing unusual  had  happened. 

"  No,  Captain  Starkweather,"  said 
Sackett,  firmly,  "  I'm  here  and  I  want  to 
see  you." 

"  Sorry  to  have  missed  your  call,"  said 
the  Captain,  genially;  "but  you're  not 
goin'  yet.     Sit  down  for  a  while." 

"  You  don't  exactly  understand  me ; 
I've  something  important  to  say  to 
you." 

"  Oh,  you  have,  have  you,"  said  Stark- 
weather, blankly,  and  evidently  at  a  loss 
how  to  act. 

"  You've  got  to  know  it  some  time,  and 
I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  know  it 
now.  I've  asked  Nettie  to  marry  me,  and 
she  has  said  that  she  would." 

"  No  ?  "     And  he  sank  into  a  chair. 

"  I  know  I'm  poor  and  she  is  rich,  that 
I'm  nobody  and  she's  somebody  ;  but 
I'm  not  always  going  to  be  that,  and  if 
she'll  wait,  and  she  savs  she  will " 

"  I  don't  see "  began  Nettie. 

"  And  you  say — think  this  all  right  ?  " 
said  the  old  man,  looking  at  the  girl. 

"  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  in  all  the 
w^orld,"  she  answered,  proudly,  "and  if 
he  hadn't  asked  me  I  should  have  asked 
him,  and  I'm  not  sure  but  I  did." 

"It's  rather  sudden,"  said  Stark- 
weather, doubtfully,  "  and  I  don't  exactly 
know " 

"  I  do,"  said  the  girl,  "  an'  it  isn't  sud- 
den. It  seems  as  if  it  had  been  always. 
And  you  don't  mind?"  she  added,  be- 
seechingly. 


"  I  don't  know,"  repeated  her  father, 
helplessly. 

"  Dave  isn't  rich,  but  he  will  be  some 
day,  and  now  he's  mate,  the  Lone  Star  '11 
take  care  of  all  of  us.  You  were  poor 
— poorer  than  he — when  you  and  mother 
were  married,  you've  told  me,  and  why 
should  it  make  any  difference  with  us  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  as  I've  any  real  objec- 
tion if  you  haven't,"  said  Starkweather, 
slowly.  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have 
more  worldly  views,  but  I  haven't.  I 
haven't  had  many  views  but  your  happi- 
ness, and  if  you  say  it  must  be,  why,  I 
s'pose,  it  must." 

"  It  must,"  commanded  the  girl,  au- 
thoritatively. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  then 
we'd  better  call  it  concluded  and  be  done 
with  it.  There's  my  hand,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  Sackett ;  "  I  like  your  principles 
and  I  don't  mind  your  prospects,  and 
I  guess  you'll  make  her  happy  if  you 
can." 

"  I'll  try,"  answered  the  young  man, 
simply. 

Starkweather  glanced  at  the  two,  nei- 
ther of  whom  had  sat  down,  and  there 
seemed  something  almost  questioning 
in  his  look  and  attitude. 

"  I  guess,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  I'll  just 
step  inside  for  a  moment." 

Somewhat  later,  when  Nettie  entered 
the  house,  she  found  her  father  smoking 
vigorously,  and  evidently  pondering  upon 
some  subject  deeply.  She  had  kissed 
him  good-night,  and  was  leaving  the  room 
before  he  spoke.  When  he  did,  it  was 
wdth  something  of  an  air  of  abstraction, 
with  the  manner  of  one  who  has  only 
succeeded  in  convincing  himself  of  an 
astounding  fact  after  mature  delibera- 
tion. He  rested  the  hand  that  held  his 
pipe  upon  his  knee  and  rubbed  the  other 
slowly  over  his  chin  ;  the  words  came 
slowly,  as  if  even  now  he  were  not  quite 
ready  to  trust  himself  to  make,  or  was 
unwilling  to  commit  himself  to  an  open 
avowal  of  what  on  further  reflection 
might  appear  to  him  different. 

"Do  you  know,  Nettie,  I  don't  half 
believe  that  young  fellow  used  to  come 
to  see  me,  after  all." 

She  had  kissed  him  once,  but  return- 
ing she  threw  her  arms  wildly  around 
his  neck,  hugging  him  to  her,  and  kiss- 
ing him  a  score  of  times. 
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When  Sackett  came  on  watch  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Lone  Star, 
bound  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  was  on 
Lake  Erie,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
southward  and  eastward  of  Pointe  Pe- 
Ice  Island.  The  wind  was  strong  from 
W.S.W.  and  was  increasing.  A  con- 
siderable sea  had  risen.  The  night 
was  clear.  The  stars,  seen  through  the 
wind  -  swept  space,  shone  brightly  and 
seemed  strangely  near.  Now  and  then 
a  scouting  cloud  started  above  the  hori- 
zon and  advanced  swiftly.  On  either 
hand,  and  even  ahead,  could  be  seen 
the  green  and  red  signal  lights  of  sail 
vessels — the  lights  of  some  grain-laden 
fleet  "  bound  down "  from  Chicago. 
They  had  the  wind  free,  and  as  one  of 
them  passed  swiftly,  and  not  far  away,  it 
could  be  seen  that  she  was  carrying  all 
sail.  Sackett  ordered  the  man,  far  for- 
ward on  the  promenade  deck,  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout,  and  he  himself  mounted 
to  the  hurricane  deck  and  stood  in  front 
of  the  pilot-house.  There  were  two  men 
at  the  wheel.  He  glanced  in  at  the  com- 
pass. The  propeller  was  on  her  course, 
N.W.  by  N.  f  N.  She  ran  along,  and 
as  signal  lights  farther  up  the  lake  were 
visible,  he  thought  of  "  checking  down  " 
his  vessel,  but  he  did  not.  Now  the 
clouds  came  on  in  skirmishing  squads. 
The  wind  shifted  three  points — to  W. 
by  N.  The  sea  was  rising  ;  it  was  vexed 
by  the  changing  wind.  Vigilant  as 
Sackett  was,  with  the  acquired  and  ever 
present  vigilance  of  a  true  sailor  when 
on  duty,  with  sight  and  hearing  keenly 
if  unconsciously  alert,  he  really  could 
not  keep  his  thoughts  from  wandering. 
Was  not  the  prosperous  season  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  was  not  the  time — the 
coming  Christmas  —  not  far  away,  when 
Nettie  and  he  were  to  become  "ship- 
mates "  for  the  voyage  around  the  world 
of  their  joint  lives  ?  and 

"  Green  light  on  the  port  bow,"  sung 
out  the  lookout ;  "  close  aboard." 

With  a  glance  Sackett  saw  it.  It 
flashed  quickly  into  plain  sight,  not 
many  lengths  away — not  four  points  off 
the  Star's  port  bow. 

"  Starboard  —  hard  a  starboard  !  " 
shouted  Sackett. 

"  Starboard,"  answered  a  man  at  the 


wheel,  and  the  Star  swung  to  port.  It 
was  rather  a  close  thing  ;  but  the  big 
*'fore-and-after,"  now  showing  a  torch- 
light, rushed  at  almost  a  ten-knot  speed 
across  the  bows  of  the  propeller,  and  the 
propeller  passed  safely  under  the  stern 
of  the  sail  vessel. 

Sackett  glanced  at  his  signal  lights. 
They  were  all  right. 

"  That  vessel  must  have  changed  her 
course,"  he  thought ;  "  why,  what  fool 
could  guess  ?  Her  jibs  must  have  hid 
her  red  light  or  we  would  have  seen  it 
before  ?  She  couldn't  have  kept  a  good 
lookout." 

The  propeller  back  on  her  course,  held 
steadily  on  at  her  usual  speed.  All 
signal  lights  to  be  seen  w^ere  now  dis- 
tant and  broad  off  either  bow.  There 
were  none  ahead. 

How  beautiful  Nettie  had  looked  as 
he  hurried  away,  not  an  hour  before  the 
propeller  started  on  this  trip.  Even 
though  the  wdnd  was  still  increasing, 
he  could  see  that  the  clouds  had  thick- 
ened and  were  in  closer  array  to  the 
northward  and  westward  ;  all  was  safe, 
and  he  could  not  but  think  of  her  as  he 
now  stood  gazing  ahead.  Unconsciously 
he  pictured  to  himself  the  room  in  which 
he  generally  saAv  her — its  comfortable 
look — its  home  look — to  which  she  added 
so  much,  and — the  door  opening  into 
the  dining-room  was  at  the  end  of  the 
piano,  against  which  she  leaned  for  a  mo- 
ment. How  many  panels  had  that  door  ? 
There  certainly  were  two  at  the  top.  But 
w^ere  there  two  at  the  bottom  ?  He  could 
not  tell.     This  puzzled  him.    And 

One  of  the  deck-hands  had  come  from 
aft  out  on  the  promenade  deck.  Sackett 
seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  he 
looked  at  him. 

"  Come  up  here,"  he  said  to  him. 

The  man  moimted  to  the  "  huriicane 
roof  "  and  stood  silent.  He  was  an  old 
man  whom  Dave  had  kno'svn  a  long 
time.  When  Sackett  first  shipped,  as  a 
"  boy,"  on  the  old  Yellowstone,  the  Eng- 
lishman was  deck-hand  on  her,  and  as 
deck-hand  the  man  had  "  followed  the 
Lakes  "  ever  since.  Drink  had  been  his 
curse  and  had  kept  him  down. 

Sackett  glanced  ahead  and  looked 
around. 

"  Wliat  do  you  think  of  it,  Mason  ?  "  he 
asked. 
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"Looks  like  a  nasty  night,  sir,"  said 
Mason,  an  old  salt-water  sailor.  "  And," 
lie  added,  contemptuously,  "  there's  no 
sea-room  on  these  puddles." 

There  was  a  rumble  amid  the  distant 
clouds.  At  last  they  seemed  to  march 
in  battalions  and  with  regulated  step. 
The  wind  had  died  away  a  little. 

"It  will  be  nothing,"  said  Sackett, 
"  I'll  wait  a  while.  He  hasn't  had  half 
a  dozen  hours'  sleep  in  the  last  forty- 
eight.  And  hell  want  to  take  her  up 
the  river.  But — stay  where  you  are. 
Mason." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mason,  and  he  turned 
and  stood  looking  off  to  windward. 

Darkness  began  to  gather  over  the 
heavens  and  the  water.  The  wind  feU 
away  more  and  more.  There  was  not  a 
signal  light  in  sight.  And  Sackett  stood 
gazing  steadily  ahead,  and  off  either 
bow,  absently,  as  one  who  did  not  know 
him  or  his  kind,  might  have  supposed. 
How  wonderful — so  ran  his  disjointed 
thoughts — it  all  was.  Wonderful  that 
she,  the  spoiled  child  of  the  prosperous 
Captain  and  owner  of  a  sixteenth  of  the 
Star,  should  have  placed  the  soft  hand 
that  so  many  had  sought,  in  his  hard 
palm.  Like  many  another  good  fellow 
— like  all  good  fellows,  who  never  quite 
get  over  the  idea  that  a  pretty  woman  is 
a  being  above  and  beyond  earth,  sacred, 
and,  if  loved,  to  be  loved  with  the  feel- 
ing that  consecrates  its  object — like  all 
good  fellows  in  such  cases,  he  felt  that 
Nettie  was  to  be  tenderly  adored  and 
carefully  guarded,  as  if  otherwise  she 
would  spread  her  wings  and  take  flight 
to  the  native  region  in  which  she  could 
only  be  at  home.  That  she  even  could 
think  of  him  seemed  a  sort  of  divine 
condescension  that  filled  him  with  in- 
effiible  gratitude  ;  that  she  said  that  she 
loved  him  amazed  him  with  a  sort  of 
dazed  ecstasy  that  he  could  neither 
analyze  nor  find  words  to  express.  And 
then  her  money  !  It  was  both  a  shame 
and  a  delight  to  him  ;  a  shame  that  he, 
who  had  nothing  but  his  chief  mate's 
license,  should  receive  so  much  from 
her ;  a  delight — because  it  must  prove 
that  she  loved  him  when,  against  all 
self-interest  she  gave  so  much  to  one  so 
poor.  But  in  this  thought  there  was 
much  that  was  inspiriting.  Here  was 
something  that  a  man  might  accomplish. 


He  swore  gently  to  himself  that  he 
would  own  the  Star  —  all  except  the 
sixteenth — before  some  indefinite,  not 
far-away  time.  He  would  save  money. 
He  would  make  money.  He  would  own 
a  half-dozen  propellers  better  than  the 
Star.     He  would 

The  heavens  flashed  and  crashed.  Its 
artillery  was  at  last  wheeled  into  action. 
The  roar  and  flame  were  incessant.  The 
rain  fell  in  almost  compact  mass.  It 
beat  down  the  crests  of  the  mounting 
sea,  threshed  them  out  as  flails  thresh 
out  and  flatten  unbound  sheaves.  But 
the  long  roll  of  the  waves  swept  along. 
It  was  blowing  more  than  "  half  a  gale 
of  wind." 

"  Steady  on  your  course,"  shouted 
Sackett  to  the  men  at  the  wheel. 
"  Mason,  call  the  Captain.  Send  another 
man  forward.  Come  back  here  your- 
self." 

Mason  was  down  the  ladder  in  an  in- 
stant. In  a  minute  he  was  on  the  deck 
again — the  Captain  and  he.  Two  men 
now  were  forward  on  the  promenade- 
deck,  "  in  the  eyes  of  her,"  one  port,  the 
other  starboard. 

"  How's  her  head  ?  "  asked  the  Captain, 
as  he  looked  forward  and  off  either  bow. 

"  Northwest  by  north,  three-quarters 
north,  sir,"  replied  Sackett. 

"  Keep  her  there,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Shall  we  sound  the  whistle?"  asked 
Sackett. 

"  There's  no  fog,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Lights  can't  be  seen  far,  sir." 

"  Sound  it,"  said  the  Captain  ;  "  it  can 
do  no  harm." 

The  whistle  string  led  to  the  hurri- 
cane-deck. 

"  Sound  the  whistle,"  said  Sackett  to 
Mason,  and  its  first  warning  was  soon 
heard. 

"  What's  her  speed  ?  "  asked  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"  About  seven  miles,"  said  Sackett. 

"Check  her  down  still  more,  but  give 
her  good  steerage  way." 

Sackett  gave  the  order  to  the  engi- 
neer through  the  "  bells."  He  could  soon 
tell  that  the  boat  was  "  slowed  down." 

All  were  silent,  waiting,  watching, 
listening.  There  was  the  booming  thun- 
der, the  splintering  lightning,  the  roar 
of  the  whistle  every  minute  the  hissing 
of   the   trampling    rain,  the    sound    of 
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the  wind,  sharp,  as  it  was  cut  by  the 
standing  rigging,  as  it  swept  along  the 
decks. 

"I've  lost  my  nerve  this  trip,"  said  the 
Captain  to  Sackett.  "  Perhaps  I'm  really 
not  fit  for  duty,"  he  added,  solemnly. 

"  Captain  Starkweather  !  "  exclaimed 
Sackett,  in  firm  remonstrance  and 
strong  denial. 

"Nothing  must  happen,"  said  the 
Captain  ;  "  nothing  this  season.  I'd  be 
ruined.     They'd  say  I  was  to  blame." 

"Nothing,"  began  Sackett 

"Bright  light — and  red  and  green 
close  on  the  port  bow,"  yelled  one  of  the 
men  forward. 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when 
the  three  lights  burst  into  plain  view. 

"  Back  her,"  shouted  Starkweather. 
*'  Back  her  strong." 

Sackett  had  the  rope  in  his  hand.  At 
once  he  signalled  the  engineer  to  stop — 
the  engine  must  not  "  catch  on  the  cen- 
tre " — then  instantly  to  back.  The  or- 
der was  immediately  obeyed.  The  Star 
was  "  backing,"  "backing  strong,"  when 
a  huge  dominating  mass,  about  four 
points  off  the  port  bow,  seemed  to  rise 
out  of,  to  detach  itself  from,  the  dark- 
ness and  the  obscuring  rain.  At  full 
speed  apparently,  a  large,  heavily  laden 
propeller  came  down  upon  the  Star. 
The  crash  was  terrific.  The  Star  was 
struck  just  abaft  her  forward  port 
gangway.  The  force  of  the  blow  swung 
her  bow  to  starboard.  The  standing 
rigging  gave  way ;  running  rigging  part- 
ed ;  the  Star's  mast  fell.  The  stranger 
evidently  had  ported  just  before  the 
collision.  This  lessened  the  force  of 
the  blow  a  little.  As  it  was,  her  sharp 
bow  cut  into  the  Star's  side  almost  to 
her  midship  line.  The  engine  of  the 
stranger  was  now  "backing."  The 
Star  was  "  backing  "  when  struck.  The 
vessels  quickly  drew  away  and  lost  each 
other  in  the  darkness. 

For  a  minute  all  was  confusion  on 
the  Star.  The  lookouts  rushed  aft ;  the 
engineer  had  stopped  his  engine  and 
hastened  up  ;  the  "  watch  below  "  hur- 
ried on  deck. 

The  Star  lost  her  headway,  "  fell  off," 
and  was  soon  rolling  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea. 

"  Go  below,"  said  the  Captain  to 
Sackett ;  "  and  see  how  bad  she's  hurt." 


Sackett  swung  himself  off  the  hurri- 
cane deck.  He  ran  aft.  He  could  see 
that  the  port  side  was  crushed  in,  he 
could  hear  the  water  pouring  into  the 
hold.  He  knew  that  nothing  could  be 
done  ;  that  the  Star  must  sink.  He 
hurried  back  ;  he  could  not  see  the  Cap- 
tain. The  men  had  rushed  to  the  two 
boats  hanging  at  the  davits.  The  second 
mate  headed  those  about  to  lower 
the  starboard  boat  ;  Mason  was  with 
the  others,  and  stopped  for  a  moment 
and  held  on  to  his  rope,  even  after  it 
began  to  run  through  the  block. 

"  Lower  away,"  shouted  some  one  to 
Mason  ;  "  there's  a  hole  in  her  bigger'n 
a  house." 

"Quick,"  yelled  the  second  mate,  "if 
you  ever  want  to  see  dayhght  again." 

All  discipline  for  the  moment  at  least 
was  really  lost.  Sackett  saw  this  as  he 
reached  the  hiu'ricane  deck.  The  clamor 
of  voices  stopped.  Above  the  swash  of 
the  waves,  above  the  "  swish "  of  the 
rain  along  the  deck,  above  all  the  tumult 
of  the  storm,  Sackett  could  hear  the 
shout  of  the  Captain  as  he  stood  be- 
tween the  boats  on  either  side  : 

"  Stop  !     Hold  on  everything  !  " 

In  an  instant  Sackett  was  by  his  side, 
The  Captain  stood  with  a  revolver, 
which  he  had  hurried  to  his  room  to 
get,  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  turned  from 
port  to  starboard,  he  shouted  to  the 
men  at  either  boat : 

"  Leave  the  ship  would  you  !  A  pack 
of  cowards !  I'll  shoot  the  first  man 
that  stirs  to  lower  a  boat." 

"  Captain  Starkweather,"  said  the 
second  mate,  "we'd  stand  by  you  and 
the  Star  as  long  as  any  living  men, 
but  it's  no  use.     She's  bound  to  sink." 

"Bound  to  sink!"  shouted  Stark- 
weather. "She  mustn't  sink.  She 
shan't  sink." 

"  "We'll  do  what  we  can,  or  we'll  sink 
with  her,"  said  Mason,  resolutely,  taking 
a  turn  of  the  rope  he  held  around  a  be- 
laying-pin.  "  I  don't  want  no  better 
mourner'n  the  old  Star  at  my  funeral." 
He  looked  around,  and  as  he  saw  Sack- 
ett, he  gave  the  rope  another  and  quick- 
er turn. 

For  an  instant  nothing  was  said. 
The  power  of  command  was  arrayed 
against  the  determination  of  men  who 
knew  that  in  the  boats  lay  safety. 
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"They're  right,  sir,"  said  Sackett. 
"She'll  sink  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  You  !  "  shouted  the  Captain,  turning 
fiercely  upon  Sackett — "  you  !  I'm  cap- 
tain of  this  ship — ^I'll " 

A  heavy  wave  struck  the  port  side. 
The  vessel  rolled  to  starboard.  She 
righted  with  sudden  jerk.  The  men 
clung  to  the  ropes  and  to  the  rails  on 
either  side.  Starkweather  was  thrown 
to  the  deck,  his  head  striking  heavily. 
Sackett  staggered  but  did  not  fall.  In- 
stantly he  was  beside  the  Captain,  and 
sought  to  aid  him.  But  Starkweather 
did  not  stir.  Sackett  and  Mason  lifted 
him  to  his  feet. 

The  Captain  was  powerless  and  un- 
conscious. 

*'  The  old  man" — the  captain  of  a  ves- 
sel, no  matter  how  young,  is  always 
"the  old  man"  to  his  crew — "  sha'nt 
go  down  if  all  the  rest  do,"  said  Mason. 

Together  they  carried  the  captain  to 
the  vessel's  side. 

"  Lively  now,"  shouted  Sackett.  "  Get 
clear  of  her  before  she  sinks." 

Mason  rose  up  to  take  an  oar.  The 
boat  rolled.  He  was  jerked  overboard. 
A  wave  swept  the  boat  away  from  the 
vessel.  Mason  snatched  at  a  rope  trail- 
ing over  the  propeller's  side.  It  seemed 
to  render  slowly,  as  if  through  some 
block  above.  He  tried  to  climb  it  hand 
over  hand — to  keep  his  head  above  water. 

"  Good-by,  Dave,"  he  shouted  to  Sack- 
ett, as  if  they  were  still  man  and  boy 
on  the  Yellowstone.     "  It's  no  use." 

The  rope  fell  over  the  side.  The  pro- 
peller lurched  to  port,  pitched,  and 
went  down.  The  struggling  boat  half 
filled,  but  did  not  sink. 

"  Back !  We  may  save  him  yet,"  shout- 
ed Sackett. 

They  rowed  back.  They  lay  upon 
their  oars.  With  every  flash  of  the  light- 
ning they  strained  their  eyes  to  see  what 
they  might  see.  They  shouted.  They 
heard  nothing  but  the  rumble  of  the 
thunder,  the  wash  of  the  waves.  The  old 
deck-hand  and  the  oldest  propeller  on 
the  Lakes  had  gone  down  together. 

And  now  they  had  time  to  look 
around.  Off  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward they  could  see  the  red  light  of  a 
steam-vessel.  Now  her  green  light  had 
come  into  view,  and  they  could  hear 
her  whistle. 


Evidently  she  was  seeking  to  give 
what  aid  she  could,  and  sounding  her 
whistle  that  it  might  be  known  that 
there  was  aid  at  hand.  As  the  lightning 
flashed,  Sackett  could  see  the  second 
mate's  boat  not  far  away.  The  propel- 
ler reached  her  first,  stopped,  and  took 
her  men  aboard.  Then  she  went  ahead 
and  came  up  to  them.  They  rowed 
under  her  lee  quarter.  In  that  sea  it 
was  not  easy  to  hoist  the  still  uncon- 
scious Captain  aboard.  But  it  was 
soon  done.  In  a  minute  all,  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Lone  Star — all  ex- 
cept Mason,  the  deck-hand — were  safe 
on  board  the  propeller  Autocrat.  The 
Autocrat  went  ahead,  ported  her  wheel, 
and  took  up  her  course  down  the 
Lake.  Nothing  of  the  Lone  Star  was 
above  water,  nothing  except  the  two 
boats  now  left  adrift. 


IV. 


The  winter  was  severe.  The  Lake  was 
covered  with  ice.  Hundreds  were  busy 
upon  it,  sawing  it  out  in  large  blocks. 
These  were  loaded  upon  sleds  which 
strong  horses  dragged  slowly  around 
the  light-house  to  the  city,  where  it  was 
stowed  in  huge  ice-houses.  Fishermen, 
through  holes  cut  in  the  ice,  plied  a  craft, 
a  "  gentle  craft,"  of  which  old  Walton 
never  dreamed.  You  could  see  them 
coming,  going,  away  out  upon  the  ice  in 
the  dull  winter  light.  The  snow  lay 
thick  everywhere — on  wharves,  on  the 
great  bulky  elevators,  even  on  the  vessels 
moored  for  the  winter  in  the  harbor. 
Only  occasionally  could  a  living  thing 
be  discovered  on  any  of  them.  The 
wharves  were  deserted.  The  silence 
there  was  seldom  broken,  and  then  only 
by  slight  sounds  which  appeared  to  come 
from  far  away  like  echoes.  Where  there 
is  human  neighborhood  and  the  sense 
of  human  presence,  there  is  no  place 
within  city  bounds  where,  it  seems,  at 
times,  that  desolation  is  so  complete  as 
the  harbor  and  wharves  of  a  winter- 
bound  port  upon  the  great  Lakes. 

Up  at  the  Starkweather  cottage  the 
rigid  season  held  sway  with  equal  vigor. 
As  Nettie  sat  looking  out  of  the  window 
this  afternoon  she  could  see  the  leafless 
tops  of  the  bushes  in  the  yard,  in  stalky 
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stiffness,  above  the  snow.  The  branches 
of  the  lilac-tree  were  encased  in  frozen 
sleet ;  the  small  evergreens  were  weight- 
ed with  ice.  The  gravel  walk  lay  as  if 
its  pebbles  were  embedded  in  hardened 
cement.  The  afternoon  was  drawing 
toward  its  close.  Without,  it  was  a 
cheerless  prospect.  It  was  a  sad  house. 
There  was  the  sense  that  there  may  be 
other  calamity  impending  and  imminent, 
even  where  calamity  had  lately  struck  so 
suddenly  and  so  heavily.  In  his  room 
lay  Starkweather,  senseless,  ever  since 
he  fell  upon  the  deck  of  the  Lone  Star. 
He  might  never  be  better.  But  there 
was  one  relief,  he  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  happened  ;  another,  that  he  did  not 
suffer  pain.  These  things  the  doctors 
said,  and  these  things  were  good. 

Sackett  stood  silently  behind  Nettie 
as  she  sat  looking  out. 

"  And  last  year  it  was  all  so  different," 
she  said,  as  she  looked  sadly  up  at  him. 

"Perhaps,"  he  replied,  with  at  least 
some  show  of  confidence,  "next  year 
— or  it  may  be  sooner — it  will  all  be  as 
different  in  another  way." 

"  Then,"  went  on  the  girl,  disregard- 
ing what  he  said,  "  father  was  well  and 
strong,  and  she  —  the  Star  —  hadn't 
sunk,  and  there  wasn't  the  lawsuit ;  and  " 
— and  with  a  girl's  capricious  wilfulness, 
taking  a  strange  delight  in  affecting  to 
taste  a  bitterness  which  she  knows  does 
not  exist — "and  you  loved  me." 

"  Nettie  !  "  half -exclaimed  the  young 
man. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  was  answering  his 
tone,  not  his  speech;  she  knew  well 
enough  what  he  would  have  said  had 
he  said  more.  "  Everything  else  has 
changed  so  much.  And  the  money — 
the  lawsuit " 

"  Nettie,"  he  said,  and  he  held  her 
hands  up  under  her  chin  and  looked  over 
into  her  upturned  eyes,  "  let  the  lawsuit 
do  its  worst  ;  your  money  has  made  me 
feel  awkward  and  ashamed  many  a  time. 
Lose  it,  and  you  will  be  like  many  an- 
other girl,  only  you  won't — won't  be  like 
any  one  in  all  the  world." 

She  laughed  contentedly  in  the  way 
that  women  will,  when  what  they  have 
sought  to  have  said  is  said  in  exactly 
the  right  way  and  as  they  expected  it 
would  be. 

"  But  if  we  win  the  lawsuit  ?  " 
Vol.  X.— Si 


"  But  you  will  not  win  it.  Right  or 
wrong,  you  won't  win  it.  I  feel  you 
won't.  But  you  won't  mind,  if  it  will 
be  a  little  hard  at  first  ?  " 

"  Will  it  ?  I  shaU  be  so  glad.  But 
father " 

"  When  is  it  to  be  ?  "  he  asked  in  a 
moment. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock.  But  do  you 
really  think  it  will  be  successful  ?  "  she 
asked,  anxiously. 

Sackett  did  not  answer. 

"  Even  if  it  is,"  she  continued,  "  they 
say  that  he  will  think  and  feel  as  he 
used  to  do." 

"Yes." 

"  And  he'll  know  that  the  boat  is  gone, 
and  then  he'll  feel — you  know  how  he 
felt  last  spring — he'll  think  that  he  is 
disgraced.  Then  there's  the  lawsuit. 
It  will  be  awful." 

"It  wiUbehard." 

"  But  there's  no  other  way  ?  " 

"  None.  I  must  go,  Nettie.  I  wiU 
come  again  this  evening." 

Now,  at  noon,  the  operation  was  near- 
ly ended. 

All  the  time  Nettie  had  been  in  the 
room. 

"  I  wiU  hear  his  first  word,"  she  had 
said,  for  the  doctors  had  told  her  that 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  upon  the  brain 
was  relieved,  it  would  instantly  resume 
its  normal  functions. 

She  had  not  spoken,  scarcely  moved  ; 
the  look  of  determination  in  her  face 
was  like  that  of  resolved  des23air.  Sack- 
ett stood  beside  her.  His  expression 
changed  often.  He  was  a  man,  and  had 
a  man's  re^Tilsion  from  a  sick-room.  Ho 
had  not  a  woman's  courage  in  such 
place — a  woman's  blessed  adaptation  to 
aU  such  scenes  of  visible  suffering.  He 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  glisten- 
ing, torturing  instruments  upon  the 
table.  There  was  a  large  bowl  half 
filled  with  water,  and  over  its  edge  hung 
a  blood-stained  towel,  the  dee2")er  color 
fading  off  into  a  dull  yellow.  The 
sight  sickened  him.  Nettie  tempered 
her  agony  with  a  strength  of  love,  a 
tenderness  of  sympathy,  so  blent  with 
her  pain,  that  her  whole  nature,  if  as 
rigid  for  the  time,  was  as  filled  with 
controlled  distress  as  her  face.  There 
is  an  endurance  onlv  the  bod^-  of  which 
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is  courage  ;  it  is  much  more  than  the 
endurance  of  men.  "  If  I  could  but  hold 
his  hand,"  this  was  her  thought.  "  If 
I  could  carry  her  in  my  arms  away  from 
here,"  was  his. 

But  few  words  were  spoken.  The 
physicians  understood  each  other's  ev- 
ery act.  But  little  now  remained  to  be 
done. 

"It  will  be  a  success,"  said  Doctor 
Mayne,  at  last,  confidently. 

Nettie  would  have  fallen  had  not 
Sackett  sustained  her.  Her  tears  came 
— there  had  been  none  before.  The 
arid  sands  of  sorrow  drank  them  up, 
and  there  was  gladness. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  Doctor 
Mayne,  "  stand  here.  Let  him  see  and 
know  you  first." 

"  Leave  the  ship !  "  said  Starkweather, 
faintly.  "  I'U  shoot  the  first  man  that 
stirs." 

Then  she  took  her  father's  hand  and 
smiled. 

"Why,  Nettie,"  said  Starkweather, 
"  is  there — is  there  something  the  mat- 
ter ?  " 

"Yes,  father,"  she  said,  kneeling  on  a 
low  stool  by  his  side  ;  "  you  are  not  well. 
You  must  let  me  take  care  of  you  until 
5'ou  are." 

"  Take  care  of  me  !  "  he  said,  with 
just  strength  enough  to  show  a  little  im- 
patience ;  and  then  in  a  lower  voice,  as 
if  to  himself,  "bright  light,  and  red  and 
green.  Why  didn't  she  hear  us?  Why 
didn't  she  port  ?  Why  didn't  she  stop 
and  back  ?  " 

"He  must  not  be  excited,"  said  Doc- 
tor Mayne,  "  nor  made  tired,  nor  yet 
allowed  to  puzzle  and  wonder." 

"Father,"  said  Nettie,  "when  people 
are  sick  they  are  often  delirious,  you 
know.     You'll  be  all  well  again  soon." 

"  If — if  it  had  been  real,"  said  Stark- 
weather, "  and  I  hadn't  stopped  'em,  we'd 
have  lost  the  boat,  and  I'd  never  have 
held  up  my  head  again." 

"  He  doesn't  know  that  the  Star  is 
gone,"  she  whispered  to  Sackett,  who 
bent  down  to  listen  when  she  beckoned 
to  him. 

"And  God  help  him,"  Sackett  said, 
"  he  never  shall." 

The  wedding  did  not  take  place  till 
the  middle  of  the  next  spring.     Then  the 


doctors  said  that  Starkweather  was  as 
well  as  he  ever  would  be  ;  then  the  law- 
suit had  been  decided,  and  the  future  of 
Nettie  and  Sackett  lay  before  them.  It 
was  not  a  particularly  briUiant  future, 
for  the  lawsuit  had  been  lost  and  all  ex- 
cept the  house  had  gone,  and  the  Cap- 
tain, though  he  did  not  know  it,  never 
would  be  in  command  again  ;  but  they 
were  not  unhappy. 

The  wedding  was  a  quiet  one.  It  took 
place  in  the  room  where  the  Captain  sat 
day  after  day.  There  were  but  few 
present.  There  was  no  wedding-trip,  of 
course.  That,  they  said,  would  come 
some  other  time. 

And  all  through  the  season  there  was 
a  mystery  in  the  house — not  a  very  ter- 
rible mystery,  but  one  which  all  assisted 
in  maintaining.  For  the  Captain,  the 
Lone  Star  made  her  trips  as  regularly 
as  usual,  and  marvellous  trips  they 
were,  or  you  would  think  so  if  you  heard 
the  talk  between  the  Captain  and  Nettie 
and  Sackett.  Never  had  the  old  pro- 
peller accomplished  so  much,  and  aU 
that  he  heard  about  the  wonderful  do- 
ings was  in  itself  true.  There  was  a 
little  harmless  suppression,  a  little  eva- 
sion here  and  there,  and  certain  news- 
papers were  kept  carefully  away  from 
the  old  Captain.  But  the  story  itsell 
was  always  true,  except  that  the  Lone 
Star  was  not  the  old  boat  at  all,  but  one 
entirely  new.  of  which  Sackett  was  the 
master. 

Nettie  is  sitting  reading  silently. 
Sackett  is  busy  at  the  table.  He  is 
looking  at  the  drawing  of  a  new  pro- 
peller-wheel, in  which  Starkweather  and 
he  have  great  faith.  Starkweather  him- 
self is  watching  the  dancing  blaze  of  a 
soft  coal  fire  in  the  grate. 

"If  it  had  been  real,"  he  says,  half  to 
himself,  "  if  she  had  been  lost,  I  should 
have  gone  down  with  her  —  I  couldn't 
have  lived  disgraced." 

Neither  of  the  others  heed  him.  They 
have  heard  it  so  often  before. 

Then  Nettie  reads  aloud  from  the 
book  of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  from 
this  World  to  That  which  is  to  Come," 
and  Sackett  lays  down  the  drawing,  and 
Starkweather  turns  half  around  and 
looks  at  her  as  she  reads  : 

"  Now  as  they  were  going  along,  and 
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talking,  they  espied  a  boy  feeding  his  And,  Lord,  Contentment  still  I  crave, 

father's   sheep.     The   boy  was   in  very  Because  thou  savest  such, 
mean  cloaths,  but  of  a  very  fresh  and 

weU-favoured   countenance  ;   and  as  he  '  ^""iTf  ^°  ^"'^iV,  ^  .^^^^^n  is, 

,11.         IP     1                        £  Tj     1    '       •!  That  go  on  Pilqrimat^e : 

sat  by  himself,    he    sung.      'Hark     said  Here  little,  and  hereafter  Bliss, 

Mr.  Great-heart,  '  to  what  the  Shepherd  s  is  best  from  Age  to  Age.' 
boy  saith ; '  so  they  barkened,  and  he  said, 

'  He  that  is  down,  needs  fear  no  Fall ;  ^  "  Then  said  their  Guide,  '  Do  you  hear 

He  that  is  low,  no  Pride  :  him  ?     I  will  dare  to  say,  that  this  boy 

He  that  is  humble,  ever  shall  lives  a  merrier  life   \nd  wears  more  of 

Have  God  to  be  his  Guide.  ^^^^    ^^^y^    ^^^^^  '    ^earCs-ease    in   his 

«I  am  content  with  what  I  have,  bosom,  than  he  thai  is  clad  in  silk  and 

Little  be  it  or  much :  velvet.'  " 


ELMWOOD. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  JAMES   RUSSELL   LOWELL. 

By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Here,  in  the  twilight,  at  the  well-known  gate 
I  linger,  with  no  heart  to  enter  more. 
Among  the  elm-tops  the  autumnal  air 
Murmurs,  and  spectral  in  the  fading  light 
A  soUtary  heron  wings  its  way 
Southward — save  this  no  sound  or  touch  of  life. 
Dark  is  that  window  where  the  scholar's  lamp 
Was  used  to  catch  a  pallor  from  the  dawn. 

Yet  I  must  needs  a  little  linger  here. 

Each  shrub  and  tree  is  eloquent  of  him. 

For  tongueless  things  and   silence  have  their  speech. 

This  is  the  path  familiar  to  his  foot 

From  infancy  to  manhood  and  old  age ; 

For  in  a  chamber  of  that  ancient  house 

His  eyes  first  opened  on  the  mystery 

Of  life,  and  all  the  splendor  of  the  world. 

Here,  as  a  child,  in  loving,  curious  way, 

He  watched  the  bluebird's  coming  ;   learned  the  date 

Of  hyacinth  and  golden-rod,  and  made 

Friends  of  those  little  redmen  of  the  elms. 

And  slyly  added  to  their  winter  store 

Of  hazel-nuts  ;  no  harmless  thing  that  breathed, 

Footed  or  winged,  but  knew  him  for  a  friend. 

The  gilded  butterfly  was  not  afraid 
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To  trust  its  gold  to  that  so  gentle  hand. 

Ah,  happy  childhood,  ringed  with  fortunate  stars  ! 

"What  dreams  were  his  in  this  enchanted  sphere, 

What  intuitions  of  high  destiny ! 

The  honey-bees  of  Hybla  touched  his  lips 

In  that  old  New- World  garden,  unawares. 

So  in  her  arms  did  Mother  Nature  fold 

Her  poet,  whispering  what  of  wild  and  sweet 

Into  his  ear — the  state-affairs  of  birds. 

The  lore  of  dawn  and  sunset,  what  the  winds 

Said  in  the  tree-tops — fine,  unfathomed  things 

Henceforth  to  turn  to  music  in  his  brain : 

A  various  music,  now  like  notes  of  flutes, 

And  now  hke  blasts  of  trumpets  blown  in  wars. 

Later  he  paced  this  leafy  academe 

A  student,  drinking  from  Greek  chalices 

The  ripened  vintage  of  the  antique  world. 

And  here  to  him  came  love,  and  love's  dear  loss  ; 

Here  honors  came,  the  deep  applause  of  men 

Touched  to  the  heart  by  some  swift-winged  word 

That  from  his  own  full  heart  took  eager  flight — 

Some  strain  of  piercing  sweetness  or  rebuke, 

For  underneath  his  gentle  nature  flamed 

A  noble  scorn  for  all  ignoble  deed. 

Himself  a  bondman  till  all  men  were  free. 


Thus  passed  his  manhood  ;  then  to  other  lands 

He  strayed,  a  stainless  figure  among  courts 

Beside  the  Manzanares  and  the  Thames. 

Whence,  after  too  long  exile,  he  returned 

With  fresher  laurel,  but  sedater  step 

And  eye  more  serious,  fain  to  breathe  the  air 

Where  through  the  Cambridge  marshes  the  blue  Charles 

Uncoils  its  length  and  stretches  to  the  sea  : 

Stream  dear  to  him,  at  every  curve  a  shrine 

For  pilgrim  Memory.     Again  he  watched 

His  loved  syringa  whitening  by  the  door. 

And  knew  the  catbird's  welcome  ;  in  his  walks 

Smiled  on  his  tawny  kinsmen  of  the  elms 

Steahng  his  nuts  ;  and  in  the  ruined  year 

Sat  at  his  widowed  hearthside  with  bent  brows 

Leonine,  frosty  with  the  breath  of  time. 

And  listened  to  the  crooning  of  the  wind 

In  the  wide  Elmwood  chimneys,  as  of  old. 

And  then — and  then.     .     .     . 
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The  after-glow  has  faded  from  the  elms, 
And  in  the  denser  darkness  of  the  boughs 
From  time  to  time  the  firefly's  tiny  lamp 
Sparkles.     How  often  in  still  summer  dusks 
He  paused  to  note  that  transient  phantom  spark- 
Flash  on  the  air — a  light  that  outlasts  him  ! 

The  night  grows  chill,  as  if  it  felt  a  breath 

Blown  from  that  frozen  city  where  he  lies. 

All  things  turn  strange.     The  leaf  that  rustles  here 

Has  more  than  autumn's  moumfulness.     The  place 

Is  heavy  with  his  absence.     Like  fixed  eyes 

Whence  the  dear  light  of  sense  and  thought  has  fled 

The  vacant  windows  stare  across  the  lawn. 

The  wise  sweet  spirit  that  informed  it  all 

Is  otherwhere.     The  house  itself  is  dead. 


0  autumn  wind  among  the  sombre  pines, 
Breathe  you  his  dirge,  but  be  it  sweet  and  low, 
With  deep  refrains  and  murmurs  of  the  sea, 
Like  to  his  verse — the  art  is  yours  alone. 

His  once — you  taught  him.     Now  no  voice  but  yours! 
Tender  and  low,  O  wind  among  the  pines. 

1  would,  were  mine  a  lyre  of  richer  strings, 
In  soft  Sicilian  accents  wrap  his  name. 


September,   1891. 


Vol.  X.— 82 


THE   POINT  OF  VIEW. 


Eeceiting  is  traditionally  such  a  poor 
thing  compared  with  giving,  that  there  is  a 
prevailing  tendency  to  take  a  discouraged 
view  of  it,  and  not  to  make  a  proper  efifort 
to  make  of  it  as  good  a  thing  as  possible. 
It  is  callable  of  development  into  a  very 
pleasant  accomplishment,  however  better 
ones  there  may  be  ;  and  this  much  may  be 
remembered  in  its  favor  to  start  with,  that 
it  is  the  complement  of  giving,  and  an  in- 
dis^Densable  incident  thereto  ;  so  that  if  we 
were  wholly  out  of  patience  with  it  on  its 
own  account,  we  must  still,  out  of  a  reason- 
able regard  for  the  golden  inile,  take  our 
turn  at  it,  or  else  forego  the  counter-prac- 
tice. It  would  be  a  mean  person,  certainly, 
who  should  seek  to  gobble  up  all  the  bless- 
ings that  givers  enjoy,  and  dodge  all  the 
pains  and  difficulties  of  receivers. 

From  the  receiver's  stand-point  all  gifts 
may  be  divided  into  things  that  we  want 
and  things  that  we  don't  want.  It  takes  no 
particular  skill  or  grace  to  receive  things 
that  we  want ;  but  as,  in  times  of  general 
giving,  like  Christmas,  the  gifts  we  get 
are  for  the  most  part  things  that  we  don't 
want,  that  branch  of  receivership  is  worth 
attention.  The  two  ordinary  reasons  for 
not  wanting  things  are  the  vulgar  one  that 
they  do  not  strike  us  as  intrinsically  de- 
sirable, and  the  more  complex  reason  that 
we  don't  want  to  receive  them  from  the 
particular  giver.  A  general  remedy  appli- 
cable to  reluctances  due  to  either  of  these 
causes  is,  to  keep  strenuously  in  the  mind 
the  happiness  of  the  giver  in  giving.     Re- 


membering that,  you  are  delighted  with  a 
trifle  from  someone  you  love,  because  it 
makes  you  happy  to  have  been  even  i3as- 
sively  instrumental  in  j)rocuring  him  the 
happiness  of  giving ;  applying  the  same 
principle,  you  can  accept  ever  so  costly  a 
gift  from  someone  for  whom  you  care  little 
without  any  irksome  sense  of  obligation, 
since  of  course  the  giver  had  the  best  of  it 
any  way,  and  it  is  a  great  deal  kinder  and 
more  generous  to  sacrifice  one's  personal  in- 
clinations and  accept,  than  to  refuse.  Re- 
member persistently  that  by  receiving  with 
due  grace  you  secure  to  another  person  a 
desirable  form  of  happiness. 

The  very  essence  of  successful  receiving 
is  to  rise  superior  to  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. The  purpose  of  a  gift,  from  the 
giver's  point  of  view,  is  to  make  the  re- 
ceiver happy.  But  obligations  are  apt  to 
be  irksome,  and  the  receiver  who  suffers 
one  to  weigh  on  him,  meanly  permits  the 
giver's  intentions  to  be  frustrated,  and  the 
whole  value  of  the  transaction  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Appreciation  is  what  is  wanted. 
To  appreciate  is  a  generous  emotion,  pleas- 
urable to  the  receiver  who  can  experience 
it,  and  highly  agreeable  to  the  giver.  Both 
are  blessed  by  it,  and  mutual  love  is  quick- 
ened. Contrariwise,  over  obligations  there 
is  the  trail  of  the  serpent.  Once  recog- 
nized they  have  to  be  paid  off,  and  when 
recompense  comes  in,  gift  degenerates  into 
mere  barter,  and  the  true  spirit  of  giving 
exhales  and  disappears.  Receivership  tliat 
yields  to  the  impulse  to  give   something 
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back  is  clumsy  and  inapt.  Giving  back  is 
mere  retaliation.  If  it  is  revengeful,  it  is 
neither  pious  nor  philosophical,  and  the 
wise  receiver  will  have  none  of  it.  But 
oftentimes  it  is  merely  the  refuge  of  the 
inexperienced.  A  receiver  who  knows  his 
business  will  no  more  resort  to  it  than  an 
expert  horseman  will  hold  on  to  the  pom- 
mel of  his  saddle.  The  way  to  receive  is 
to  receive,  not  to  retaliate. 

To  receive  trifles  from  the  rich  and  be 
charmed  with  them  is  a  simple  matter.  To 
receive  gifts  of  value  from  the  poor  and  not 
be  oppressed  is  a  finer  art,  but  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  neglected.  If  Dives  gives  you 
a  paper  cracker,  be  as  charmed  with  it  as  if  it 
came  from  Lazarus  ;  but  on  no  account  fail, 
if  Lazarus  gives  you  an  heirloom,  to  receive 
it  with  as  much  gayety  and  as  little  remorse 
as  if  it  came  from  Dives,  and  you  knew 
he  would  not  miss  it.  Nevertheless,  don't 
feel  obliged  in  your  heart  to  undervalue 
Lazarus's  heirloom,  but  be  happy  rather 
that  Lazarus  has  had  feelings  toward  you 
that  have  demanded  so  notable  an  expres- 
sion. 

After  all,  little  children  do  it  best. 
They  are  the  superlative  receivers,  and  it  is 
because  they  are  that  we  delight  to  give 
them  things.  They  are  frankly  and  de- 
lightfully appreciative.  Obligations  sit  as 
lightly  on  them  as  air.  They  value  their 
gifts  simply  by  the  pleasure  they  get  out  of 
them,  and  prefer  a  rag-baby  to  the  deed  of 
a  brick  house.  They  take  a  jumping-jack 
from  Mary,  the  laundress,  and  a  jewelled 
pin  from  Aunt  Melinda  Croesus,  without 
the  least  distinction  of  happy  a23proval. 
The  nearer  we  get  to  their  guilelessness, 
the  nearer  we  approach  perfection  in  re- 
ceiving, and  in  all  the  Christmas  attributes 
besides. 


There  is  the  suggestion  of  something  ex- 
tremely fine  in  the  preface  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  new  volume,  "  Justice,"  where  Mr. 
Spencer  explains  that  he  has  taken  up  this 
branch  out  of  its  due  order  in  the  general 
scheme  of  his  philosophy,  lest  his  life,  or 
at  least  his  energies,  might  not  be  spared  to 
complete  the  whole,  and  because  he  pre- 
ferred, if  any  must  be  left  undone,  to  leave 
parts  that  he  regards  as  of  less  importance 
than  this. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Spencer 


has  exhibited  the  power  of  contemplating 
with  perfect  clearness  and  equanimity  the 
likelihood  of  having  to  die  before  his  great 
life's  work,  which  must  now  have  grown 
unspeakably  jDrecious  to  him,  can  be  fin- 
ished. In  this  very  preface  he  quotes  from 
that  of  an  earlier  volume,  where  the  same 
reason  was  assigned  for  writing  that  too 
out  of  its  due  order.  Nor,  indeed,  is  Mr. 
Spencer  himself  the  first  of  the  philoso- 
phers to  give  example  of  a  noble  serenity 
of  mind.  Bacon,  it  will  be  recalled,  though 
he  had  been  engaged  on  the  "Novum  Or- 
ganum  "  near  thirty  years,  put  it  out  at  last 
in  a  form  that  he  accounted  still  imperfect, 
and  his  reason  for  doing  so,  he  said,  was, 
' '  to  speak  i)lainly,  because  I  number  my 
days,  and  would  have  it  saved."  And  near- 
ly the  whole  race  have  been  of  this  mould. 

The  comedians  and  the  satirists,  it  is  true, 
have  afi'orded  us  no  end  of  sport  at  the  ab- 
sence of  philosophy  from  the  philosopher's 
personal  conduct,  and  they  have  left  a  pop- 
ular impression  of  him  as  a  person  of  the 
Square  kidney,  who,  in  the  very  act  of  in- 
structing young  Tom  Jones  that  "  such 
accidents  as  a  broken  bone  were  below  the 
consideration  of  a  wise  man,"  bit  his  tongue 
and  fell  a-swearing  at  the  pain.  But  in 
only  one  i^articular  have  their  portrayals 
done  the  jDhilosopher  other  than  the  gross- 
est injustice.  In  the  fierceness  of  his  jDro- 
fessional  controversies  they  have  had  him 
on  the  hi^D :  no  caricature  could  outdo  here- 
in the  actual  fact.  An  unworthy  heat  in 
controversy  granted,  however,  no  other 
group  of  lives  is  richer  in  high  qualities 
and  freer  from  base  ones  than  that  of  the 
lives  of  the  philosophers.  And  there  is  a 
touch  even  of  ungraciousness  in  the  fun 
of  the  comedians  and  the  satirists  at  the 
philosopher's  expense ;  for  they  have  shown 
a  special  susceptibility  to  the  mania  of 
philosox)hy  themselves.  Altogether  the 
merriest  fellows  in  this  sort  have  been 
Moliere,  whose  favorite  diversion  was  to  sit 
disputing  in  philosophy  by  the  houi',  and 
Fielding,  who  had  Aristotle  at  his  fingers' 
ends. 

In  outward  circumstance  and  condition 
the  lives  of  the  philosophers  have  varied  as 
widely  as  those  of  any  other  class  of  men. 
While  Aristotle  gathered  riches  through  the 
patronage  of  kings,  Comte  consti-ucted  the 
"Positive  Philosophy"  on  an  income  that 
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once,  indeed,  in  a  phenomenal  tide  of  good 
fortune,  amounted  to  £400  a  year,  but  which 
usually  was  less  than  £200,  and  often  less 
than  £100.  "While  Descartes,  before  enter- 
ing upon  that  eight  years'  solitary  study  of 
himself  which  was  the  last  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  his  philosophic  system,  had 
the  means  and  inclination  to  wander  the 
better  part  of  nine  years  up  and  down  Eu- 
rope studying  other  men,  Kant  in  all  his 
long  life  never  got  outside  the  boundaries 
of  East  Prussia,  or  as  much  as  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  the  town  of  Konigsberg. 
But,  however  different  in  opportunities  and 
rewards,  the  lives  of  the  philosophers  are  at 
one  in  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
and  in  a  readiness  to  spare  no  labor,  and 
none  of  the  ordinaiy  forms  of  worldly  suc- 
cess to  find  it.  Such  examples  of  self-denial 
and  of  long,  secluded  diligence  as  some  of 
the  philosophers  furnish,  are  scarcely  to  be 
matched  elsewhere.  "  In  no  pursuit,"  said 
Hegel,  "  is  one  so  solitaiy  as  in  philoso- 
phy." And  what  fine  instances  they  have 
furnished,  too,  of  patience,  of  calmly  biding 
one's  time  !  Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  even  forty 
years  of  hard,  high  thinking  expended  on 
a  single  system  before  the  world  was  taken 
into  the  author's  confidence  ! 

Philosophy  is  being  constantly  asked  of 
what  earthly  use  she  is.  She  certainly  can 
take  some  credit  to  herself  for  her  capacity 


to  satisfy  the  highest  energies  and  aspira- 
tions of  such  a  company  of  choice  spirits. 
She  can  hardly  claim,  however,  that  her 
own  maxims,  deliberately  chosen  and  reso- 
lutely lived  by,  have  made  her  eminent  de- 
votees the  pure  and  even  beautiful  persons 
that  they  have  so  often  been  ;  for  these  ex- 
amples of  noble  living  are  found  in  all  the 
schools.  No  ;  the  choice,  high  natures  may 
find  their  full  development  and  their  most 
congenial  pleasure  in  philosophy,  but  they 
are  not  created  there.  Kant  would  not 
have  plunged  into  adventures  and  folly 
even  though  Leibnitz  and  Descartes  had 
never  lived. 

KecuiTing  to  the  instance  of  Mr.  Spencer : 
It  is  now  thirty-one  years  since  he  issued 
the  prospectus  of  his  system  of  ' '  Synthetic 
Philosophy."  He  had  already  been  at  work 
upon  it  several  years.  He  has  since  never 
rested  from  it  save  as  lately  ill-health  has 
compelled  him  to.  There  yet  remain  to  do 
less  than  three  of  the  ten  large  volumes 
that  are  to  complete  the  set.  One  need  be 
one's  self  no  Spencerian,  no  disciple  who 
awaits  eagerly  eveiy  new  word  from  the 
master's  pen,  to  wish  most  heartily  that  Mr. 
Spencer  may  live  to  get  the  last  item  of  his 
plan  executed.  The  project  enlists  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  by  its  very  extent  and 
laboriousness,  and  quite  apart  from  its  con- 
tents. 
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